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THE DRIVE-REDUCING FUNCTION OF FANTASY BEHAVIOR?:? 
SEYMOUR FESHBACH 
University of Pennsylvania 


HE primary object of this Tesearch is to 
| investigate the hypothesis that fantasy 
é will reduce the strength of a motive by 
` means of symbolic satisfaction. Current in- 
terest in fantasy as a form of behavior stems 
primarily from: (a) the emphasis placed by 
psychoanalysis on the role of fantasy in himan 
adjustment, (b) tle widespread use of the 
Thematic Apperception Test as a diagnostic 
instrument, and (c) recent. sfudies exploring 
the effects of experimentally induced drives 
upon varioys cognitive processes including 
fantasy. These latter inwestigations have in 
general confirmed the assumption that un- 
gratified’ needs are reflected in fantasy. How- 
ever, an unresolved and neglected problem is 
whether fantasy behavior to any degree satis- 
fies these needs, 

Psychoanalysts have long maintained that 
fantasies including dreams, daydreams, myths, 
and artistic productions represent wish ful- 
fillment. According to Freud, “unsatisfied 
wishes are the driving power behind phan- 
tasies; every separate phantasy contains the 
fulfillment of a wish, and improves on un- 
satisfactory reality” (7, p. 176). More recently 
Symonds (12), writing from the psychoanalytic 
standpoint, clearly suggests that goal responses 

` expressed in fantasy may be drive reducing. 

The latter hypothesis is compatible with a 
behavior theory which holds that self-initiated 
verbal responses may have secondary reward 
value and thus reinforce the tendency to repeat 
those responses when stimulated by the drive 
which had originally occasioned them. Some 
such hypothesis is suggested by‘a reinforce- 
ment theory in explaining the persistence of 
certain forms of fantasy behavior as, for ex- 
ample, that found in obsessional sfeurosis. 

Although the hypothesis that fantasy be- 
havior has a substitute or compensatory func- 
tion is widely entertained (1, 6, 13), it is by 

1 The study was carried out while the author was a 
United States Public Health Service Research Fellow. 

2 The present study was undertaken as a doctoral 
dissertation in the Department of Psychology at Yale 
University. The author wishes to express his apprecia- 
tion to Professors Child, Janis, and Sarason of Yale 
University for their interest and assistance. 
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no means universally accepted. McClelland 
et al. (2, 9) have explicitly doubted its validity 
on the basis of indirect inference from the 
content of TAT-type fantasies. A study by 
Wittenborn and Eron (14), also based on TAT 
fantasies, finds some substantiation for a drive- 
reduction hypothesis in the pattern of inter- 
correlations among certain features of TAT 

e responses, However, positive or negative. evi- 
dence directly bearing upon the hypothesis is 
lacking. 

Experimental studies of substitute behavior, 
conducted chiefly by Lewin and his students, 
have tduched upon this problem (3, 5, 8, 10). 
Some of their results suggest that, with the 
exception of “play” situations, fantasy com- 
pletion of interrupted or insoluble tasks has 
little, if any, substitute value. However, the 
exclusive use of the resumption technique as 
a measure of drive strength and of the inter- 
rupted-task technique as the primary method 
of inducing motivation (in addition to in- 
adequate experimental procedures) greatly 
limits the generality of their findings. An ex- 
perimental approach using more sensitive and 
direct measures of drive strength, and inducing 
drives with possibly wider theoretical and 
practical implications, seems necessary. 

In addition, in order to demonstrate the 
phenomenon of drive reduction as an effect 
of fantasy behavior, it seems desirable to use 
a drive which by reason of theory and ex- 
perience seems likely to be measurably re- 
duced by fantasy; i.e., a psychogenic as con- 
trasted to a physiologically rooted drive. With 
these considerations in mind, the present re- 
search is designed to test the following hy- 
pothesis: Fantasy expression of hostility will 
partially reduce situationally induced aggres- 
sion. Ideally, this hypothesis might be tested 
by inducing aggressive drive, measuring the 
strength of the drive induced and, after an 
interpolated fantasy activity, measuring the 
strength of aggressive drive a second time. The 
decrement in aggression from the first occasion 
to the second would provide the most direct 
test of the hypothesis. There are practical 
difficulties in carrying out this design. For one 


e 
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thing, it is difficult to find measures of a; 

sion that can be meaningfully applied twice 
within a short period of time. Secondly, in pre- 
liminary work, the subjects (Ss) would not 
acéept the sityation when the measures of ag- 
gression were given directly after aggression 
was aroused. 

For these reasons the drive-reduction hy- 
pothesis is to be tested by comparing the 
strength of aggressive drive (at the end of the 
experimental session) in two groups, one of 
which receives the opportunity to express 
hostile fantasy while the other engages in 
nonfantasy or control activities. The actual 
test is then simply a measure of the subsequent 
difference in aggression between these two 
groups. The specific prediction is that the 
fantasy group will be less aggressive than the 
control group. The predicted difference is just 
as pertinent to the drive-reduction hypothesis 
as the ideal test previously described, even 
though the measure is one of end effect and 
relative difference rather than of absolute 
change in each group. 


METHOD 


The Ss were all members of introductory psychology 
classes at a large metropolitan college. Classes were 
randomly assigned to one of three experimental treat- 
ments: (a) arousal of aggression and interpolation of 
fantasy activity (Insult Fantasy group); (b) arousal of 
aggression and interpolation of nonfantasy activities 
(Insult Control group); (c) nonarousal of aggression 
and interpolation of fantasy activities (Noninsult 
Fantasy group). The Insult Fantasy group consisted 
of 123 Ss (five classes), the Insult Control group of 
56 Ss (three classes), and the Noninsult Fantasy group 
of 78 Ss (three classes).* In the total group there were 
approximately twice as many men as women. How- 
ever, the sex ratio from class to class varied consid- 
erably. 

Aggression was aroused by the experimenter (E), 
who assumed an insulting attitude toward a class of 
college students. The interpolated activities provided 
one group of insulted Ss the opportunity to express 
their hostility in fantasy (Insult Fantasy group), 
whereas the activities in which a comparable group of 
insulted Ss were engaged permitted little 0? no op- 
portunity for fantasy (Insult Control group). These 
two groups were then compared on subsequent meas- 
ures of hostility toward Æ and the experiment to 
determine if the fantasy experience resulted in less ag- 
gression than did the nonfantasy activity. 


ê These are the Ss who remained after eliminating 
from all Insult groups 23 Ss who in class discussions 
held several days after the experiment said they knew 
the insulting attitude of E was feigned. Because of ad- 
ministrative limitations, classes, not Ss, were assigned 
at random to the various experimental treatments. 
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fantasy activity as did the Insult Fantasy group and 
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The Noninsult Fantasy group engaged in the same 


received the same measures of aggression as did the 
two Insult groups. Comparison between the Noninsult 
and Insult groups on these measures would indicate 
whether E’s insulting attitude actually did arouse ag. 
gression in the insulted groups and at the same time 
would establish the'validity and usefulness of the meas- 
ures of aggression with respect to the principal com- 
parison between the Insult Fantasy and Insult Control 
groups. 

Procedure. Two Es were used in carrying out the 
study. The individual who acted as the principal HH 
was carefully selected for his ability to arouse the 
hostility of Ss in the Insult, groups without their 
realizing that his remarks were deliberately intended 
to achieve that end. The writer acted as his assistant 
in each of the 1 classes which participated in the 
study. j d 

The E was briefly introduced to the class by its in- 
structor, who left the classroom and” did not retum 
until near the end of thé period. Administration of the 
experimental proceduzes consumed one 50-minute 
class period and all the classes were seen within a 
four-day period. 

After the instructor left the classroom, Æ, in an 
authoritarian, arrogant manner, made several deroga 
tory remarks about the motivation, ability, and level 
of maturity of the student body of the college. For 
example, he made such comments as “Now I realiz 
that you-——— College students, or should Isayi 
— College grinds have few academic interests 
outside of your concern for grades... if you will try 
to look beyond your limited horizons, your cooperation 
will be useful. In other words, I’d like you to act likt 
adults rather than adolescents.”® The Noninsult classé 
received a friendly introduction designed to gain theif 
cooperation. 

Fantasy-nonfantasy variable. The E who acted 8$ 
insulter did not know whether the insulted class wis 
to be inthe Fantasy or Control group until after he 
made his insulting comments. After making his intro 
ductory remarks, he opened a folder from which he 
read the instructions for the particular activity to be 
given. This procedure was followed so as to eliminati 
the possibility that Æ’s behavior could be biased bj. 
foreknowledge of whether the class was to be in tht 
Fantasy or Control group. 

Four TAT, pictures (4, 18GF, 7BM, and 12M) 
were presented by means of a slide projector to tht 


1 

4 The writer is very much indebted to John Dickin 
son, at thestime a graduate law student, whose caustit 
skills and courtroom demeanor were very effective 
antagonizing the students and at the same time "i 
straining them from overt aggressive behavior. 

5 A full account of all procedures including measu | 
of aggression has been deposited with the Americi 
Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 4” 
from the ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Pa 
duplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington 5i 
D. C., remitting in advance $2.50 for 6 X 8 in. phot? 
prints or $1.75 for 35 mm. microfilm. Make che 
payable to Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library % 
Congress. H 
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Noninsult Fantasy and Insult Fantasy groups. The 
order in which the picture$ were given was systemati- 
cally varied. The instructions and procedure for ad- 
ministration of the group TAT followed those used by 
McClelland, Clark, et al.; these instructions present 
the TAT as an achievement task which involves the 
construction of an interesting and tic story 
under specific time limitations. The TAT was given 
as a test of ability, and in this respect is like the non- 
“fantasy activities administered to the Control group. 

The Insult Control classes received tests which 
offered little, if any, opportunity for fantasy, Each 
class was given a different nonfantasy activity which 
consumed the same amount of time as the TAT pro- 
cedure. The nonfantasy activity was varied in an 
attempt to control for Possible differences in preference 
for the fantasy vs. the nonfantasy activity. Had only 
one nonfantasy activity been used ® all three classes 
in the Control group, then one might a@gue that if the 
Fantasy group subsequently displayed less aggression 
than the Contrel grop, the difference could be due to 
the negative characteristics of éhe nonfantasy activity. 
Two of the Control classes were given standard tests; 
one Series AA of the Revised Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test, and the second, Parts 1 through 4 of the 
General Clerical Aptitude Test. The instructions for 
the tests were abridged so as to correspond in length 
with those given for the TAT. The remaining class was 
given a “picture description test” which required a 
one-sentence description of each of a series of slides 
projected on a screen, These slides consisted of scenic 
photographs and paintings in which architectural 
forms predominated. 

Measures of aggression. Subsequent to the inter- 
polated activity all groups were administered a slightly 
modified version of the Rotter-Willerman (11) form of 
the Sentence Completion Test. The instructor then 
returned, and the Æ$ left the classroom. The instructor 
informed the class that the faculty was interested in 
reactions of the students to having research take up 
class time. He then administered to the class a ques- 
tionnaire consisting of eight items dealing with atti- 
tudes toward the experimenter, experiment, and 
psychological research. 


RESULTS 
Effects of the I, nsulting Behavior of E 


The attitude questionnaire. The attitude 
questionnaire administered by the instructor 
at the close of the class hour is the most ex- 
plicit and direct measure of aggressign toward 
E. If the insulting attitude assumed by E had 
the intended effect of arousing hostility toward 
him, then this effect should be reflected by 
the responses of the insulted Ss on the ques- 
tionnaire, 

The Insult and Noninsult groups® were 


® In order to avoid repetition of tables, the Noninsult 
Fantasy group data are presented in the section of the 
results concerned with differences between the Insult 
Fantasy and Insult Control groups. For those inter- 


e 
initially compared on each question separately, 


e For the first six items, each of which had six 


alternatives, comparisons are based on the 
proportion of Ss selecting the most aggressive 
alternatives, points 5 and 6 on the six-point 
scale. Preliminary experiments had indicated 
that the best discrimination between insulted 
and noninsulted groups would probably be 
obtained in this way. For the remaining ques- 
tions, which had only two possible answers, 
“yes” and “no,” the differences are based on 
the proportion of people who gave the more 
aggressive of the two answers. The Insult 
e groups display considerably more aggression 
on the questionnaire than the Noninsult group. 
The differences between the Noninsult and 
Insult Fantasy groups are significant for five 
of the eight questions, and differences between 
the Nofinsult and Insult Control groups are 
significant for seven of the eight questions. 

In addition to the item analysis, a more 
general measure of aggression was obtained 
based on the first six items by assigning scores 
to each response, the least aggressive choice 
receiving a score of 1 and the most aggressive 
choice receiving a score of 6. A second measure 
was based only on the three questions dealing 
with attitudes toward E (items 3, 5, and 6). 
The third measure was based on the two 
questions concerning evaluation of the experi- 
ment (items 2 and 4).” On all three of these 
measures there are highly significant differences 
between the Insult groups and the Noninsult 
group. 

The results of both the item comparisons 
and the over-all scores confirm the existence 
of the intended effect of the insult variable. 
As anticipated, the insulted Ss are much more 
critical of the study and much more hostile 
toward E than Ss who were not insulted. 

The Sentence Completion Test. The responses 
to this test were scored for aggression ac- 
cording to a detailed scoring scheme® based 
primary on distinctions according to the 


ested in the specific numerical results pertinent to the 
responses of the Noninsult Fantasy group on the ques- 
tionnaire, reference can be made to Tables 1 and 2. 

7 Question 1 was omitted from these two more spe- 
cific measures because it could not be unambiguously 
assigned to either one. 

£ A study of the reliability of the scoring categories 
based on 30 Ss selected at random was carried out with 
another psychologist. The tests were independently 
scored. There was disagreement in scoring of only seven 
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PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS IN EACH GROUP GIVING EXTREME AGSRESSIVE RESPONSES ON THE 


ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE 


i : 
: 


> Non- | Insult 
© Question Response Fantasy Fantasy (Conttrol nt t yn 
We | 107 | 56) 
1. How much did you like participating in the | very irritated 0 9.3 | 25.0 | 15.7 | 2.7 
study just recently conducted? and extremely Ps 
irritated 


2. How worth while was it to participate in 
the study just recently conducted? 


3. If you were asked by the Experimenter to 
volunteer for another study he was con- 
ducting, would you volunteer? 


4. In your opinion, how much of a contribution 
will this study make to the field of psy- 
chology? 


5. In your opinion, how competent was the 
psychologist who conducted the experi- 
ment in which you participated? 


6. What is your reaction now to the psychol- 
ogist who conducted this experiment? 
How much do you like or dislike him? 


7. Is there anything you disliked about the 
experiment? 


yes 


8. Several experiments are going to be con- | no 
ducted by the psychology department. 
Are you willing to volunteer? 


considerable 
complete 
waste of time 


tremely 
incompetent 


dislike very 0 
much 


6.4 | 15.9 | 19.7 | 3.8 | 0.62 | < 


57.2 | 15,2 


82.0 | 9.0 | 1.3 


56.0 | 56.0 | 66.0 | 10.0 | 1.2 


object of aggression and the form in which the 
aggression was expressed. The most important 
categories were: (a) aggression toward E; (b) 
aggression expressed toward possible sub- 
stitutes for E (teachers, research workers); (c) 
aggression toward the test situation; (d) ag- 
gression expressed toward possible substitutes 
for the test situation (tests in general, experi- 
ments, college); (e) general aggression (aggres- 
sion toward people, institutions, or practices). 
Within each of the above categories a dis- 
tinction was made between emotional and 
objective aggression. The former was denoted 
by such terms as hate, dislike, detest, while 
the latter referred to criticism of the objects 
specified in each category. Emotional aggres- 
sion was conceived to be a more direct expres- 
sion of hostility than objective aggression. 
i An analysis was made of the percentage of 


u 


2 
probably not, 6.4 | 32.7 | 50.0 | 17.3 | 2.15 | <.02 
definitely not / 
very little, none | 11.5 | 26.1 |s30.4 | 4.3 | 0.63 | <.27 
4 
very incompe- 3.8 | 21.5 | 35.7 | 14.2 | 1.95 | <.03, 
tent and ex- T 
1.85 | <.0# 
<0 
<2 
Ss having one or more responses in each scot 


ing category.? Only three categories yielded 
differences in aggression between the Not 
insult group and either of the Insult group 
significant at the .05 level or above.! Thes 
categories—1, 2Em, and 3—deal, respectively 
with aggression toward E, emotional agg 
sion toward possible substitutes for E, ani 
aggression toward the test. There is no Sb 
nificant difference in category 5 which rep! 


? Due to lack of time, one class in the Noninsil 
Fantasy group and one class in the Insult Fantasy grou 
failed to complete the test. These classes are not itr 
cluded in the analysis of the results for the Sentent 
Completion Test. A second class in the Insult Fant®t 
group was eliminated from this analysis in order A 
equate the proportion of the two sexes in each epei? 
mental group. Bi 

1 The data are presented in Table 4, Yates's % 
rection for continuity was used in all chi-square test 
independence. 
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sents aggression toward individuals who do 
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not show any mtanifest similarity to Æ. Thee MeaneAccression Scores or Each GROUP on 


results provide tentative evidence of a gradient 
of generalization—agegression toward objects 
being a decreasing function of their similarity 
to the original instigator of the ‘aggression in 
this situation. ° 

The analysis of the attitude questionnaire 
and the Sentence Completion Test has demon- 
strated that both are sensitive to the arousal 
of aggression by the insulting comments of 
E and can therefore be used to test differences 
in aggression between the Insult Fantasy and 
Insult Control groups. 


Effect of Fantasy 


The attitudg questionnaire. The results of the 
item analysis of*the attitude questionnaire 
are presented in Table 1. Inspection of the 
table reveals that on every item the Insult 
Control group is more aggressive than the 
Fantasy group. The smallest differences, not 
statistically significant, are on questions which 
deal with attitudes toward the study. The 
differences on questions which deal explicitly 
with attitudes toward Æ are much larger and 
are also statistically significant. The con- 
sistently lower amount of aggression displayed 
by the Insult Fantasy group is in accord with 
the hypothesis that aggression expressed 
in fantasy behavior will reduce aggressive 
motivation. 

The means of the Insult Fantasy and Insult 
Control groups on the more general measures 
based on the attitude questionnaire are given 
in Table 2. The differences between the two 
insulted groups indicated by the item com- 
parisons are borne out by this method of analy- 
sis. The over-all aggression scores of the Insult 


1 The number of women in the Insult,Fantasy group 
was reduced in order to equate the proportion of the 
two sexes in each experimental group. Since the women 
displayed less aggression than the men, a higher pro- 
portion of women in the Insult Fantasy group would 
tend to lower the mean aggression scores of that group. 
Cases to be eliminated were selected by use of a table of 
tandom numbers. 

© The $ values reported in this paper, with the ex- 
ception of the Sentence Completion Test analysis, are 
based on a one-tailed test of significance. The one-tailed 
test is used where specific predictions of the direction of 
the anticipated difference were made. In the case of the 
Sentence Completion Test, the predictions were not 
Specific enough to indicate on which of the scoring 
Categories the Fantasy group would show less aggres- 
Sion than the Nonfantasy group. 
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TABLE 2 jj 
ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE 
Total Reroute vtoaton 
Group ion | toward pa 
Gill'6 items) | Æ (items | periment 
35,6) | anda) 
Noninsult Fantasy 14.92 7.04 5.96 
(N = 78) 
Insult Fantasy 21.17 11.47 7.03 
(N = 107) 
Insult Control (N = | 23.09 12.88 4.23. 
56) 
Difference (IC — IF)| 1.92 1.41 +20. 
ay 2.02 2.49 56 
b <.025 | <.01 | <.29 


Control group are significantly higher than 
those gf the Insult Fantasy group. For the 
measure reflecting only aggression toward E 
this difference is significant at the .01 level. 
For the measure based on the criticism of the 
experiment, the difference is in the same direc- 
tion but is small and not statistically sig- 
nificant. 

The conclusions stated thus far about the 
statistical significance of the results have been 
reached by treating each individual as an 
independent case. However, it is possible that 
differences in E’s behavior, in the several 
classes in which he tried to keep his behavior 
constant, may have caused all the members 
of one class to vary from the others uniformly. 
To control for this possibility, another sig- 
nificance test of the difference between the 
two Insult groups was made using only the 
class means to constitute the sample. The 
comparison was based on the class means of 
the men only because of the varying propor- 
tions of women in different classes, and their 
tendency to have lower aggression scores than 
the men. The results of this analysis are pre- 
sented in Table 3. All differences are in the 
predicted direction, thus confirming the find- 
ings reported above. The difference in over-all 
aggression between the Insult Fantasy and 
Insult Control groups approaches significance, 
while the difference based on attitudes toward 
E is significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
Also, the difference based on evaluation of the 
study is significant at the .01 level, 

The Sentence Completion Test. The results 
of a chi-square analysis of the percentage of 
Ss having one or more responses in each of the 
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á TABLE 3 
MEAN AGGRESSION SCORES ON THE ATTITUDE 
QUESTIONNAIRE OF MEN IN EacH Crass 
“IN THE InsuLT GROUPS 


Personal ive 
sh Total Aggression Evaluation 
GER sion (all| (ert, Experiment 
6 items) 3, 5, 6) tem 
Insult Fantasy 
Class D 23.04 | 11.83 7.15 
Class E 21.95 | 11.81 7.00 
Class F 20.14 | 11.00 6.85 
Class G 22.19 | 12.62 7.06 
Class H 18.10 9.60 6.70 
Mean 21.08 | 11.37 95 
Insult Control 
Class J 23.13 | 12.47 7.33 
Class K 23.13 | 12.88 | , 7.25 
Class L 23.80 | 13.40 7.50 
Mean of classes 23.35 |; 12.92 7.36 
Difference between mean| 2.27 1.55 0.41 
of classes 
t 1.91 2.01 3.37 
’ <.06| <.05 | <.01 


aggression categories are reported in Table 4. 
The most relevant measures for comparing the 
two Insult groups are categories 1, 2Em, and 
3, which, since they discriminate between the 
Tnsult and Noninsult groups, are the most in- 
dicative of aggression. On each of these three 
measures, the Insult Control group displays 
more hostility than the Insult Fantasy Ss. 
The difference is significant at the .05 level for 
category 2Em and is not statistically signifi- 
cant for the other categories. If one computes 
for each individual the number of aggressive 
` responses based on all three categories, the 
differences between the Insult Control and 
Insult Fantasy groups are considerably en- 
hanced. The results of this comparison are 
presented in Table 5 and show the” Insult 
Fantasy group to have significantly less hos- 
tility than the Insult Control group. Thus the 
differences in aggression found between the 
two groups on the attitude questionnaire are 
confirmed by the Sentence Completion Test. 


Fantasy Data 
The effect of the insults upon the fantasy re- 
sponses. The TAT stories were coded to con- 
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Q TABLE 4 
a PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS N Eaca Group HAVING 
ONE OR MORE AGGRESSIVE RESPONSES IN EACH 
SCORING CATEGORY ON THE SENTENCE 
COMPLETION TEST 


y Nonin-| Tnsult | Insult 
ult 2 
Scoring Category , Fantasy a (Control dr, | 9 
IN alia T A 35) A 
) 
1. Aggression toward E 
Emotional 2 13 24 
Objective 0 3 2 
Combined 2 13 25 2.46 | >.13 
2. Aggression toward E > 
substitute 
d Emotional AAR 5 18 | 4.31 | >.05 
Objective 18 18 7 2.47 | >.13 
Combined ” 21 23 25 
3. Aggression toward 
test D 
Emotional 9 By} it 
Objective a 13 18 
Combined 4 17 25 +95 | >.35 
4 Aggression toward 
test substitute 
Emotional 6 5 4 
Objective 24 32 16 3.13 | >.09 
Combined 26 32 20 
5. Aggression toward 
individuals other ' 
than those included is 
under categories 1 
and 2 
Emotional 21 24 24 
Objective 16 22 15 
Combined 28 34 36 


* The p values are based on two-tailed tests of significance. 


ceal identity of Ss and the experimental treat- 
ment and then rated on a five-point rating 
scale of aggression, a rating of five being given 
to the most aggressive fantasy. The results of 
the ratings are presented in Table 6. The 
stories of the Insult Fantasy group are con “ 
sistently more aggressive than those of the 
Noninsult Fantasy group. However, the differ- 
ences are small and only for Card 18 GF is the 
mean difference significant. The difference be 
tween the two groups in total mean aggression 
scores based on all four cards is also small but 
is statistically significant. 

The insulted Ss did then express more hos- 
tility in fantasy than the noninsulted Ss. This 
difference is consistent with an interpretation 
of the main findings, reported in the previous 
section, as due to reduction of aggressive drive 
by aggressive fantasy. > 

The relationship between aggression in fantasy 
and aggression toward E. A negative correlation 
between aggression in fantasy and subsequent 
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TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY’ DIsTRIBUONS OF 
GROUPS FOR SCORES BASED ON CATEGORIES 1, 
2E, ‘AND 3 ON SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST 


Aggression Insult Fantasy Tpsult Control 
Score (N = 76) (N = 55) 
0 71 45 
1 17 22 
2 5 15 
>2 7 18 


Note: Dichotomizing between 0 and 1, x? = 7.7; p <.01; di- 
chotomizing between 1 and 2, x? = 7.3; $ <.01.« 


. k 
TABLE 6 | 
Comparisons BETWEEN INSULT F&ntasy ann Non- 


INSULT FANTASY GROUPS ON MEAN AGGRESSION 
f; RATINGS ON THE TAT STORES 


F- 


Non- e 
insult Insult 
Picture Fantasy Fantasy £ $ 
4 2:07 e223 NOA ecole 
18GF 2.09 2.44 2.2 <.02 
7BM 102 EA A: ETE <.10 
12M 1.95 2.06 0.7, <.25 
Total (all 4 pic- 7.83 8.62) 2.4 <.02 
tures) 


aggression toward Æ would tend to support the 
major hypothesis but is not a critical test. A 
Pearson r was calculated between over-all ag- 
gression on the attitude questionnaire and ag- 
gression as rated from the TAT fantasies, The 
Correlation for the Insult Fantasy group is 
—.25 and is significant at the .01 level of con- 
fidence, The corresponding correlation for the 
Noninsult Fantasy group is —.15 which is not 
significantly greater than zero. The two cor- 
relations are not, however, significantly dif- 
ferent from each other. 

The relationship between aggression in 
fantasy and subsequent aggression toward 
E is in a direction, then, which tends to sup- 
Port the hypothesis of a drive-reducing effect 
of fantasy, f 


Discussion 


The experimental findings confirm the major 
Prediction based on the drive-reduction hy- 
Pothesis, namely, that those Ss who were in- 
sulted by an E and were given the opportunity 
to express their aggression in fantasy would 
Subsequently display less hostility toward Æ 

an a comparable insulted group which en- 
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gaged in nonfantasy activities. The fact that 
two different and independent measures of 
drive strength, the attitude questionnaire and 
the Sentence Completion Test, yielded similar 
results increases confidence in the genuineness 
of the phenomenon. These méasures are dif- 
ferent in several important respects, The ex- 
pression of aggression on the attitude ques- 
tionnaire was sanctioned for all groups by the 
instructor, who encouraged the students to 
reveal their feelings about experiments in 
which they had been participants. In addition, 
the range of alternatives to each question gave 
tacit sanction to the holding of extreme atti- 
tudes about Æ. On the other hand, the Sentence 
Completion Test involved the spontaneous 
expression of aggressive feelings toward E 
despite the knowledge that the test responses 
would Be available to him. 

The question arises as to possible alternative 
explanations of the difference in hostility be- 
tween the two insulted groups. One might 
argue that the difference is a result of an incre- 
ment in hostility in the Control group rather 
than a decrement in the Fantasy group. Such 
an increment could conceivably arise from 
differences in the frustrating qualities of the 
control and fantasy activities, the former sup- 
posedly being more frustrating. An effort was 
made to control this factor in the experimental 
design by varying the nature of the nonfantasy 
task. There is no a priori reason for assuming 
that the control activities are any more or less 
demanding than the activity of constructing 
TAT stories which is presented as an achieve- 
ment task. Moreover, because the variation 
of class means in the Insult Control group is 
very small and the statistical analysis based 
on class means takes account of the effect of 
possible differences in the frustrating character 
of the particular task used in each class, the 
obtained difference cannot be attributed to an 
assumed frustrating quality of just one or two 
of the gontrol tasks. 

Any obvious frustration produced by the 
control activities should be reflected on the 
measures of aggression. In response to a ques- 
tion on the attitude questionnaire requesting 
the students to indicate if there was anything 
about the experiment they disliked, 82 per 
cent of the Insult Control group and 73 per 
cent of the Insult Fantasy group expressed 
dislike of some aspect of the experiment in- 
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cluding the E. An analysis of these spon- 
taneous comments revealed that, of those who 
expressed some criticism, 16 per cent of the 
Insult Fantasy group criticized the fantasy 
activity while only 11 per cent of the Insult 
Control group ¢riticized the control activities.” 
Thus, in addition to the a priori argument, 
there is no empirical evidence to indicate that 
the control tasks are more frustrating than the 
fantasy task. 
One must look then to the fantasy activity 
as the cause of the significant difference in 
aggression between the Fantasy and Control 


groups. The most direct explanation of this 


difference is the reduction of hostility by means 
of aggressive fantasy. A possible alternative 
to the drive-reduction hypothesis is one that 
assumes that guilt and not drive reduction is 
the primary mechanism responsible ‘for the 
lowered aggression in the fantasy group. Here 
it would be supposed that the evocation of 
aggressive fantasy aroused guilt responses 
which generalized to subsequent expressions 
of hostility on the tests of aggression and 
tended to inhibit aggressive responses on those 
tests. 

The experimental data provide some basis 
for rejecting the assumption that guilt is the 
important mediating mechanism. If guilt were 
the crucial factor, then one would expect the 
increase in hostile fantasy in the Insult group 
to be associated with an increase in expression 
of guilt. The TAT stories were analyzed for 
indications of guilt in regard to aggressive ex- 
pression. The difference in expression of guilt 
between the Insult Fantasy and Noninsult 
Fantasy groups was slight and insignificant. 
In addition, the Sentence Completion Test 
‘was scored for self-aggressive responses, which 
might be taken as an index of guilt. The fre- 
quency of such responses was very low in all 
experimental groups, and the small differences 

_ among the groups were insignificant. 

The drive-reduction hypothesis seems the 
simplest and also the most suited to account 
for the differences between the Fantasy and 
Control “groups. A basic assumption under- 
lying this hypothesis is that fantasy expression 
is a form of behavior that follows the same 

18 Even in the Noni 
of Ss (33 per cent yin ean ues 
of the experiment) criticized the fantasy task. They 
complained of insufficient time in which to complete 
the stories and of having to do too much writing. 
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behavioral principles that have been derived 
pfrom motor phenomena. Fantasy or imagina- 
“tive behavior, like other forms of behavior, 
can serve as a substitute goal response when 
the most adequate goal response cannot be 
made, In the’present experiment, Ss could not 
give vent to their hostility directly because of 
social inhibiting factors, fear of possible punish- 
ment from an authority figure, or lack of ade- 
quate opportunity. The Fantasy group Ss, 
however, were given an opportunity for in- 
direct expression of hostility in their fantasy 
constructions. $ f 
Fantasy responses may acquire reward 
value, i.e., beceme drive reducing in at least 
two ways: (a) through response generalization 
from direct, overt aggression or (b) through’ 
a gradient of reward; if in the past covert ag- 
gressive thoughts and wishes preceded and/or 
accompanied overt aggressive responses which 
were reinforced, these preceding covert verbal 
responses may acquire secondary reinforci 
properties. 3 
This interpretation is compatible with @ 
more general hypothesis relating verbal be 
havior and drive reduction which has been 
developed by Dollard and Miller (4). In ex 
plaining various abnormal phenomena. sudi 
as delusional fantasies, these authors empha 
size the reduction of anxiety as the primary 
reinforcement of the delusional responses. The 
results of the present study suggest that thes? 
delusional responses may also reduce the drive; 
e.g., aggression, which is eliciting anxiety. 
As viewed here, fantasy behavior is an at 
justment mechanism which can serve to reduc 
tensions and provide substitute goal satis; 
factions. It may function as an outlet fot 
socially unacceptable motives and frustrated 
achievement strivings. The effects of fantasy 
are likely to depend on a number of factof 
such as the particular drive, the type of fam 
tasy, and individual predisposition. For €% 
ample, one might expect that fantasy behavi0! 
would be less effective in reducing such primal 
drives as pain, hunger, and thirst. Spontane0! 
fantasy, as in daydreams, may be more effet 
tive than induced fantasy, as represented bj 
TAT stories, in reducing motivation. THS 
might occur because, in the former case, the 
fantasy responses are more similar to tho% 
present in the real-life situation. Finally, ” 
some individuals fantasy might conceivé! 
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increase rather than decrease drive. Thus re- 
hearsal of undisguised aggressive thoughts 
might augment the aggressive motives of 
people who characteristically express their 
hostility in direct, overt behavior and conse- 
quently have not learned to use fantasy as a 
means of discharging their 2ggression. The 
extent of drive reduction produced by fantasy 
under various circumstances is a problem to be 
solved by future research. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of thib'study was to investigate 
the hypothesis that the expresgion of aggres- 
sion in fantasy will serve to partjally reduce 
aggressive drive. 

This hypothesis was tested by experi- 
mentally inducing aggression by insulting 
a group of students, interpolating a fantasy 
or nonfantasy activity, and subsequently 
measuring the strength of the aggressive drive. 
Another group was not insulted but was ad- 
ministered the fantasy activity and the sub- 

_Sequent tests of aggression in order to provide 
a means of validating the measures of aggres- 
sion used, 

The results are consistent with the drive- 
reduction hypothesis: 

1. The insulted group which had an oppor- 
tunity to express aggression in fantasy subse- 
quently displayed significantly less aggression 
toward than did the control group which en- 
gaged in nonfantasy activities. This difference 
was found with two independent and valid 
Measures of aggression. 

2. A significant negative correlation was 
found between the amount of aggression ex- 
Pressed in fantasy and subsequent aggression 
toward E for the insulted group which had 
engaged in fantasy. . 

3. The insulted Ss expressed significantly 
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more aggression in their fantasies than did the 
enoninsulted Ss, 
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THE REPORTING OF AGGRESSION A9 AN INDICATION 
OF AGGRESS§VE TENSION: 
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YNAMIC psychology has stressed that 
a relationship exists between an indi- 
vidual’s reporting of aggression when 
aggressive cues are available in the stimulus 
and the degree to which aggressive tensions are 
present within the personality. Thus, dynamic 
psychology supports the thesis that over-re- 
porting of aggressive implications is related 
to strong aggressive tension which is, not be- 
ing effectively controlled. Similarly, the un- 
der-reporting of aggressive implications has 
been related to high aggressive tension which is 
being denied or repressed. 
It is the purpose of this study to determine 
experimentally the validity of these two basic 
assumptions in dynamic psychology. 


HYPOTHESES 


This experiment is directed toward testing 
the validity of the following two hypotheses: 

Hypothesis 1. Subjects (Ss) who over-report 
the aggressive implications of situations are 
charged with greater aggressive tension than 
are Ss who are average reporters of such impli- 
cations. 

Hypothesis 2. Subjects who under-report the 
aggressive implications of situations are also 
charged with greater aggressive tension than 
are Ss who are average reporters of such im- 
plications. 

Jn order to have an observable anchor for 
the independent variable in this experiment, 
the variable is described in terms of reporting 
rather than recognizing. This seemed desirable 
since it is difficult to determine whéther an 
individual recognizes or does not recognize 
the aggressive implications of a stimulus. 
Thus, an S with very strong repressive mecha- 
nisms operating against aggression may never 

1 The authors are indebted to Dr. i 
Newington VA Hospital, and to Mie Gaal 
and Mr. Arthur Watson of the Middletown High 
School for their cooperation in Providing some of the 
subjects for this experiment. 
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consciously recognize that a situation is ag. 
gressively charged. On the other hand, 
individual who does not have such stroj 
repressive mechanisms operating but who 
» fears the socigl consequences of verbalizing 
aggressive implications may consciously rec 
ognize that the situation is aggressively 
charged but will not verbalize itvas such. Both 
Ss would therefote not report aggression 
Operationally, this behavior can be described) 
in terms of reporting without becoming im 
volved in the distinction between these two 
types of individuals. 
For purposes of this study, tension is defined 
as a motivating force operating in the p 
sonality. Within this frame of referenc 
tension is not conceived as necessarily being 4 
pathological phenomenon or as being syi 
onymous with anxiety. 


Tue EXPERIMENT 
Establishment of Criteria 


The first task was to establish criteria for average 
reporters, over-reporters, and under-reporters 
aggressive implications of situations. The stimull 
situations used were four Thematic Apperception Të 
(TAT) cards (3 BM, 8 BM, 18 BM, and 18 GF) which 
clinicians have found as lending themselves to tht 
reporting of aggressive implications (9, 14). It should) 
be noted that the TAT was selected simply as a tai 
that permits measurement of individual differences Ü 
the reporting of aggression and not because the st 
was concerned with the validity of the TAT as a pi 
jective technique. „ j 

Thirty-seven male high school seniors were tested i 
a group session. Each card was projected on a scréd 
and Ss were instructed according to the TAT manui 
to write their stories. In addition, 11 older male Ss whi 
were patients on the medical service of a veterall 
hospital were administered the cards on an individu 
basis. Each story of an S was scored as either report 
aggression or not reporting aggression, according to ™ 
following criteria: (a) A story was considered to hav 
been reported aggressively if it contained a them! 
which was aggressive in the socially accepted sense, 8 
hitting, fighting, struggling, or shooting themes. Úl 
Themes of sickness and accident were not conside: 
be aggressive since these themes are not usually 


considered to have reported aj ion for that card. 
The scores ranged from 0 to 4, Nepending on the num- 
ber of cards reported aggressively, 

The results of testing the high school population and 
the veterans are reported in Table 1. A chi-square 
analysis comparing the high school students and vet- 
erans indicates that their performance on the TAT 
cards is not significantly different (chi square = 2.3), 
in spite of differences in testing procedure, ages, and 
medical status between the two groups. Inspection of 
the table indicates that most normal Ss report aggres- 
sion on one or two TAT cards. Only 2 Ss failed to 
Teport aggression on any of the cards and only 5 Ss 
reported aggression on three or more cards. Actually, 
none of the Ss reported aggression on all four cards, 
Utilizing these data, the criteria for defining average 
Teporters, over-reporters, and under-reporters of aggres- 
sion were defined as follows: (a) Average reporters are 
Ss who report aggression on one or two cards. (b) 
Over-reporters are Ss who report aggression on three 
or four cards. (c) Under-reporters are Ss who report 
aggression on none of the cards. 


Experimental Subjects 


The experimental Ss were male patients on the 
admission service of the Connecticut State Hospital. It 
was decided not to use patients who, were overtly 
aggressive as these patients were already demonstrating 
their Aggressive tension. It was felt that the selection of 
Patients in whom there is known to be a high degree of 
Aggressive tension might weight the results in favor of 
the hypotheses. The senior psychiatrist of the male 
Service was therefore asked to rate a series of patients 
for Overt aggressiveness on a nine-point rating scale. 

atients Teceiving a rating of seven or higher (extreme 
Overt aggression) were not used in this study for the 
Teason indicated above. It should be emphasized that 

1s study was concerned with the problem of reporting 
aggression and not with overt aggressive behavior. The 
Tating scale of overt aggressive behavior was used to 
Ciminate the most overtly aggressive Ss in order to 
limit the study to those Ss whose level of aggressive 
tension could not be judged from their overt behavior. 
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TABLE 1 G 
NuMBER or TAT Carns RRPORTED e 
AGGRESSIVELY BY NORMAL Ss 
Number of 
TAT Carda umber Ohare of 
High School Total 
Reported Students Veterans 
Aggressively e 
4 0 0 0 
3 S 0 5 
2 15 4 19 
1 16 6 22 
0 1 1 2 
E 11 48 
; . 
sidered so in the socially accepted sense or by psychia- 
trists, psychologists, and others who afe not dynamic- 
ally oriented. 9 If more than one story was given toa 
card, and one of the stories given was aggressive, S was 
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Thirty-six Ss were finally selected, all of whom were 
testable and not receiving shock treatment. Each of 
these 36 Ss was given the four TAT cards in an indi- 
vidual testing session. The stories were given orally as 
in the standard TAT Procedure. The examiner rated 
each story according to the criteria listed above. Each 
S was then categorized in one of four ‘groups: (a) Those 
who reported three or more aggressive stories. Actually, 
none of the Ss reported aggression on all four cards. 
This is the over-reporting group. (b) Those who re- 
Ported two of the stories as aggressive. This is one of the 
average-reporting groups. (c) Those who reported one 
aggressive story. This is the other average-reporting 
group. (d) Those who reported no aggressive stories. 
This is the under-reporting group. 

As will be noted, two average groups were used. This 
was done because each group was characterized by 
reporting aggression on a different number of TAT 
cards. It was felt that each of the average groups might 
Tepresent a different degree of average reporting of 
aggression, although both groups contained a large 
Proportion of the normal sample in the preliminary 
testing ahd stood out as distinct from over-reporters 
and under-reporters. This categorizing process resulted 
in nine experimental Ss being placed in each group. The 
ages, ratings on the scale for overt behavior, and the 
diagnoses of the Ss in each group are described in 
Tables 2, 3, and 4. 


Experimental Tasks 


The experimenters (Es) were confronted with the 
problem of selecting tasks to measure aggressive 
tension—tasks that would be capable of more effec- 
tively circumventing 5’s defense system which, it was 
assumed, was responsible for the nonreporting of 
aggression. If the TAT cards are considered, two factors 
seem important in suggesting why nonreporting of 
aggression may occur: (a) The situations are highly 
structured in a social sense in terms of aggression or 
implications for aggression; and (b) the individual must 
verbalize the aggression in order to report it. It seemed 


TABLE 2 
AGES OF EXPERIMENTAL Ss 


Group Range Mean 

I (Over-reporters) 24-52 37.0 
II (Average reporters) 17-50 33.0 
III (Average reporters) 28-45 37.3 
IV (Under-reporters) 24-54 36.1 


e 
TABLE 3 
RATINGS OF EXPERIMENTAL Ss ON RATING 
SCALE FOR Overt BEHAVIOR 


Group Mean SD 

I (Over-reporters) 4.4 1.5 
II (Average reporters) 4.0 9 
IM (Average reporters) 5.2 aA 
IV (Under-reporters) 2.8 1.7 


14 
TABLE 4 
DIAGNOSES OF EXPERIMENTAL SS + 
Group a pees we 
._ | (Aver- | (Aver- | (Un- 
Diagnosis as age | age E Tota 
ers) | Ros) | Tes | a 
Schizophrenia 3 4 4 4 15 
Alcoholism 3 2 1 0 6 
Neurosis 2 0 1 2 5 
Organic brain dis- 0 1 2 1 4 
ease 
Manic-depressive 0 2 1 0 3 
Psychopathic per- 1 0 0 2 3 
sonality 
i 9ol9 |9 |9 | 36 


to the investigators that the experimental tasks should 
minimize these two factors—if they were tobe more 
effective in not arousing the defense system. The tasks 
that were selected were four learning tasks that did not 
contain the degree of socially structured aggression 
found in the TAT and did not require the verbalization 
of aggressive material. The basic assumption under- 
lying these tasks was that, for the person with con- 
siderable aggressive tension, aggressive material would 
have greater stimulus value than neutral material, i.e., 
aggressive material would have greater significance and 
meaning. This should result in better learning of 

_ aggressive material as compared to nonaggressive 
material for this individual, if the defenses are not 
aroused. 

The question may be raised as to why the authors 
predicted that both under-reporters and over-reporters 
would learn aggressive material more readily than non- 
aggressive material. According to perception theory, 
the under-reporters were defending themselves against 
the aggressive implications on the TAT. The logical 
extension of this thesis was to predict that the under- 
Teporters would similarly defend themselves against 
the aggressive material in the learning tasks and thus 
learn aggressive material more poorly than they learn 
nonaggressive material, The study by McClelland and 
Atkinson (5) on the effect of differing intensities of the 

er drive on perception is relevant to this issue, 
Their Ss were told to respond to slides purporting to 
Project figures, but actually showing nothing. They 
found that, although there was no increase in the oc- 
currence of food responses as a function of increased 
hunger, food objects were judged to be larger than 
neutral objects by the hungrier subjects. Their first 
finding would be consistent with perceptual defense 
which functioned So as “to reduce the displeasure of 
frustration by suppressi thoughts of the goal” (12, p. 
158). In attempting to explain the apparently contra- 
dictory Second finding, i.e., the increase in the size of 
food objects, McClelland and Atkinson offer the thesis 
that defense may operate to keep food responses from 
entering awareness, but once S is made aware of the 
stimulus, the tendency is to respond by overestimation. 
In the present research, Ss could defend themselves 
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against the awareness of the aggressive implications a 
the TAT as did the hungry Ss who failed to increase the 
number of their food responses. However, on the learn. 
ing tasks, there was no defense against being aware of 
the aggressive material, since this was part of the 
experiment. In this respect, the learning tasks were 
similar to the tasks of estimating the size of food 
objects once those fpod objects were so designated by 
the Es, i 
The TAT was administered first and the experi- 
mental tasks followed within a maximum of two days, 
Since each S was compared to himself (his aggressive 
ys. his nonaggressive learning), no attempt was made 
to control for differences in intelligence. The experi- 
mental tasks were administered in the order in which 
they are described below. 3 
1. Paired associates. This task consisted of a list of 
’ ten paired associates in which the stimulus was a word 
and the response was a number, e.g., pefson—S, angry 
—4, etc. Five of the stimulus words were aggressive and 
five were nonaggressive. Using Thorndike’s word list 
(15), the aggressive words were riatched for frequency 
of usage, a variable that has been found to be relevant. 
to ease of perceptual recognition (13). The paired. 
associates were presented in a randomized order. The 
same order of presentation was used for each S, The 
list was presented on a memory drum in which each 
pair of associates was exposed for 2 sec. with a 2-se0, 
interval between exposures. After S had seen the list of 
ten associates, he was shown a card on which was 
printed the first stimulus word. He was requested to 
give the number with which it was associated. Whether 
his response was correct or incorrect, he was then 
instructed to look at the memory drum where the first 
pair of associates was exposed for 2 sec. The same 
procedure was followed for the remaining nine paired 
associates. This comprised the first testing trial. After 
the first testing trial was completed, S was showt 
another uninterrupted presentation of the list on tht 
memory drum and then given another testing trial a 
above. This procedure was continued until S responded 
correctly to all ten stimulus words on one trial. 

2. Recognition. This task consisted of a list of twenty 
words, ten of which were aggressive and ten nonaggtt® | 
sive. Using Thorndike’s word list, the aggressive ani, 
nonaggressive words were matched for frequency 
usage. Each word was shown to S on a memory drum 
with a 2-sec. exposure time and an interval betwee! - 
words just long enough for the drum to change. Tht 
words were presented in a randomized order. The list 
was presented to each S only once, S was then show? 
thirty cards, one at atime. Each of these cards had ® 
word on it, Twenty of the cards contained the twenty’ 
words on the original presentation list. The other tet 
cards contained five new aggressive words and five ne¥ 
nonaggressive words which were also matched io 
frequency of usage. The thirty words were randomize® 
As S was shown each card, he was instructed to sig? i 
whether the word on that card had been on the origi! 
Presentation list or whether it was a new word. | 

3. Substitution. The third test was the substituti} 
task. Each S was given a card on which there were Ti 
words, each word paired with a number, e.g., hurt% 
sing—5, etc. Five of the words were aggressive, i 
Were nonaggressive. Each aggressive word was matchet 
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with a nonaggressive word for frequenty of usage. The 
S was allowed to look at tRis card andbhe had it before 
him as a reference throughout this test. He was told 
that each word on the key was associated with the 
number as indicated on the key. The S was then given 
a practice list consisting of the ten words. He was in- 
structed not to name the words on “he list but to 
respond with the appropriate assmciated numbers as 
quickly as possible. For the actual test trial, two lists 
were used. One list was an aggressive list consisting of 
each of the five aggressive words repeated four times. 
This list of twenty words was randomized. The other 
test list was the nonaggressive list. This list also con- 
sisted of twenty words, each nonaggressive word being 
repeated four times. The words were similarly rando- 
mized, In each group df Ss, five Ss received the aggres- 
sive list first and four Ss received the nonaggressive list 
first. . 

4. Recall. The fourth task was the æecall task. Ten 
sëntences were presented to Ss on a memory drum with 
4sec. exposuregtime, which was long enough to enable 
each S to see the sfntence, apd an interval between 
sentences just long enough tg permit the drum to 
change. Five of the situations had aggressive connota- 
tions and five did not, e.g., “Bob is quite tall,” “Dick 
argues all the time,” etc. After the ten sentences had 
been presented once, § was shown a series of ten cards 
requesting the name that was associated with each 
sentence, e.g., “Who is quite tall?” “Who argues all the 
time?” etc. The S responded merely with the appro- 
priate name. 


RESULTS 


Paired associates. This task was scored in 
the following manner. The number of trials 
needed by S to learn each word was computed. 
In those instances where S learned a word as 
evidenced by a successful trial but sub- 
Sequently failed that word, his score for that 
Word was the first successful trial which was 
not followed by a failure. After the number of 
trials necessary to learn each word was de- 
termined, "S’s score on the paired associates 
test was computed by dividing the total 
number of trials to learn the five aggressive 
words by the total number of trials to learn the 
five Nonaggressive words. Since more rapid 
learning of aggressive pairéd associates would 
Tesult in a lower score according to this ratio, 
the following predictions were made for this 
task: (a) Over-reporters (Group I) would have 
a mean score lower than that of the two groups 
of average reporters (Groups II and III). (6) 
Under-reporters (Group IV) would also have 
a Mean score lower than that of the two groups 
of average reporters (Groups II and IM). 
The results are given in Table 5. Both predic- 
tions were supported at the .001 level of con- 
fidence. The ż values are 4.4 (Group I vs. 
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TABLE 5 
“RESULTS OF PAIRED ASSOCIATES TASK 
(N = 9 in each group) 
Group Mean SD 
+ 
I (Over-reporters) 57.0 14.2 
II (Average reporters) 90.1 16.0 
TI (Average reporters) 98.1 14.4 
IV (Under-reporters) SST; 155 


Group II), 5.7 (Group I vs. Group III), 5.5 
(Group II vs. Group IV), and 7.4 (Group III 
vs. Group IV). 

Recognition. Only the twenty words in the 
original presentation list were used in obtain- 
ing the score. The score for an S was the 
number of aggressive words correctly recog- 
nized divided by the number of nonaggressive 
words €orrectly recognized. Since more ac- 
curate recognition of aggressive words would 
result in a higher score according to this 
ratio, the following predictions were made: 
(a) Over-reporters (Group I) would have a 
higher mean score than both groups of average 
reporters (Groups II and III). (6) Under- 
reporters (Group IV) would also have a higher 
mean score than both groups of ayerage re- 
porters (Groups II and III). The results are 
given in Table 6 and indicate that under- 
reporters do receive a higher mean score than 
the average reporters. Group IV differs from 
Group TI at the .02 level (¢ = 2.6) and Group 
IV differs from Group III at the .01 level (¢ 
= 3.1). While the differences between over- 
reporters and average reporters are not statis- 
tically significant, there is nevertheless a trend 
in the direction predicted. The ¢ values are 1.3 
(p = .20) and .9 (p = .40). It should be noted, 
that the data for the recognition task consist 
of the scores of only 34 Ss. Two Ss had to be 
eliminated because they recognized all twenty 
of the original words. The task was obviously 
too easy for these and could not yield an ac- 
curate measure of aggressive tension. 


TABLE 6 
RESULTS OF RECOGNITION Task 
Group N Mean SD 
I (Over-reporters) 8 113.1 18.6 
TI (Average reporters) 9 103.8, 23% 
III (Average reporters) 9 102.1 13.9 
IV (Under-reporters) 8 138.0 27.1 
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Substitution. The score in this task was the 


was devised. This measure was the number of 


amount of time necessary to perform dn the aggressive questions answered correctly di- 


aggressive list divided by the amount of time 
necessary to perform on the nonaggressive list. 
Since greater speed with the aggressive words 
would result in a lower score according to this 
ratio, the following predictions were made for 
this task: (a) Over-reporters (Group I) would 
have a lower mean score than both groups of 
average reporters (Groups II and III). (6) 
Under-reporters (Group IV) would also have a 
lower mean score than both groups of average 
reporters (Groups II and III). The results are 


given in Table 7. The differences between , 


under-reporters and both groups of average 
reporters approached significance at the ten 
per cent level of confidence (¢ = 1.7 for both 
comparisons). While the differences between 
over-reporters and average reporters ‘are not 
statistically significant, the differences are 
in the predicted direction. 

Recall. It had been planned to use the 
number of aggressive questions correctly 
answered divided by the number of nonag- 
gressive questions correctly answered as the 
score for this test. This measure could not be 
used because the test was apparently more 
difficult than originally thought. Many Ss 
gave only a few correct responses, and in some 
instances no correct responses at all. In the 
latter cases, answering none of the nonaggres- 
sive questions correctly would give a denom- 
inator of zero, which could not be handled 
mathematically. Hence, a different measure 


TABLE 7 
RESULTS or SUBSTITUTION Task 
(N = 9 in each group) 


Group Mean SD 
I (Over-reporters) 96.0 20.4 
IL (Average reporters) 103.0 14.6 
TII (Average reporters) 99.7 13.0 
IV (Under-reporters) 88.1 „13.9 

TABLE 8 

RESULTS oF RECALL Task (First MEASURE) 
Group N Mean SD 
I (Over-reporters) 5 42.2 26.0 
TI (Average reporters) 9 53.9 32.3 
III (Average reporters) 9 60.3 16.1 
IV (Under-reporters) 8 SiT 27.9 


vided by the total number of questions an- 
swered correctly. Even with this measure, five 
persons were, eliminated because they failed 
to give any ‘correct answer. Since the better 
recall of names’ associated with aggressive 
material would result in a higher score accord- 
ing to this ratio, the following predictions were 
made for this task: (a) Over-reporters (Group 
I) would have a higher mean score than the 
two average groups (Groups II and III). (b) 
Under-reporters (Group IV) would also havea 
higher mean score than the two average 
groups (Groups II and III). The results are 
given in Table 8. Neither prediction is sup- 
ported by the data. 

Inspection of the data Yevealed that the 
average total number of questions correctly 
answered was very low. The average aggressive 
plus nonaggressive correct answers, i.e., the 
denominator used in calculating the score, 
was 3.2. Thus, in this task, the average unit of 
measurement was 1 divided by 3.2 or ap 
proximately 31 per cent. This is obviously a 
unit of measurement whose very grossness 
may have produced the inconclusive results. 
Therefore, another method of scoring was 
devised. This new method had the following 
rationale. For each question, S was allowed to 
choose any of the ten names as a reply. Thus, 
he could give either an aggressive name or 4 
nonaggressive name. The Ss giving aggressive 
names to a greater extent than nonaggressive 
names, whether these names were correct of 
incorrect, must have been more responsive | 
to the aggressive names than to the ponaggres- 
sive names. In other words, these aggressive 
names stood out more prominently and had 
higher stimulus value. Hence, the new measur? 
used was the number of aggressive name 
given by an S, whether correct or incorrect, 
divided by the total number of names give! 
by an S, whether correct or incorrect. The 
specific predictions were: (a) Over-reportels 
(Group I) would have a higher mean scott) 
than the two groups of average reporters 
(Groups II and IIM). (6) Under-reporte® 
(Group IV) would also have a higher meal 
score than the two groups of average reporters} 
(Groups II and II). The results are given in 
Table 9. Under-reporters are significantly i 
differentiated from average reporters at “4 
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TABLE 9 4 
RESULTS oF RECALL Task (SECÒND MEASURE) @ 
(N = 9 in each group) 


Group Mean SD 

. 
I (Over-reporters) e 46.0 7.6 
II (Average reporters) 39.6 12.1 
III (Average reporters) 42.2 9.2 
IV (Under-reporters) 51.3 8.0 


five per cent level of confidence (¢ value for the 
difference between Group II and Group IV 
is 2.1 and for thé difference between Group 
TI and Group IV is 2.3). While the difference? 
between over-reporters and average reporters 
‘are not statistically significant, there is never- 
theless a trend in the direction predicted. The 
t values are 1.3 tp = .20) and .9 (p = .40). 


Discussion 


Experimental support is offered for the 
Proposition that individuals who are over- 
teporters and under-reporters of aggressive 
implications of situations are more highly 
charged with aggressive tension than are 
average reporters as measured by the relative 
efficiency of learning aggressive, as compared to 
neutral, material. For the under-reporters, the 
findings are statistically significant for three 
tasks at least at the 5 per cent level of con- 
fidence and for the fourth task (substitution) 
at the 10 per cent level. For the over-reporters, 
the paired associates task is significant at bet- 
ter than the 1 per cent level of confidence. 
While the results of the other three tasks for 
the Over-reporters are not statistically sig- 
nificant, all of the findings show trends in the 
direction predicted. It is believed that one 
reason why the latter findings are not more 
Pronounced is that, in the selection of Ss, the 
most overtly aggressive Ss were eliminated. 
Tt is possible that if these Ss had been in- 
cluded, the over-reporting group might have 
been more distinguishable from the average 
reporters. 

This experiment raises important questions 
with regard to the relationship between learn- 

` ing and perception. Considerable experimental 
work supports the proposition that perceptual 
behavior is a function not only of the stimulus 
material but also of the organism doing the 
Perceiving (2), While early gestalt psychology 
Stressed the importance of the stimulus 
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properties in perception and related individual 
différences to experimental errors, more 
recent investigations have produced evidence 
that such individual differences may be more 
adequately understood in terms. of subject 
differences in intelligence, attitudes, feelings, 
and experiences (1, 6, 10). While the precise 
Meanings of these investigations have been 
the subject of controversy (4, 7, 8, 11, 13), 
the present study is of interest in that it com- 
pared behavior in a perceptual task (TAT) 
with behavior in learning situations and 
demonstrated that perceptual behavior does 
not exactly parallel learning behavior. Several 
reasons may be offered for this, including those 
that were used as the rationale for utilizing the 
learning tasks in this experiment, Still another 
Possibility may be operating and that is that 
the lafis of learning may not be identical with 
those of perception, a thesis which Hilgard 
indicates has not been disproved (3). Yacor- 
zynski (16) has, in fact, postulated that 
learning and perception are functionally re- 
lated, but different, behavioral mechanisms. 
It is not within the scope of this paper to relate 
the present research to the body of research 
in perception, as this will be the subject of a 
subsequent report. 

Several incidental findings emerge from this 
study. It was found that none of the normal 
or experimental Ss reported aggression on all 
four of the TAT cards used. While the TAT as 
used in this experiment differed considerably 
from the way it is used in usual clinical prac- 
tice (only four cards were used and these were 
aggressively loaded), this finding does suggest 
that an S may not report aggression on a card 
structured for aggression and yet may not be 
charged with excessive aggressive tension. 
The need for normative data that would permit 
the clinician to interpret the frequency of 
nonreporting of aggression with known levels 
of aggressive tension is therefore obvious. 

A eecond observation emerging from this 
research is that a series of laboratory tech- 
niques such as learning experiments was found 
to penetrate the defensive armor of individual 
Ss more successfully than did a projective 
technique. It would seem that tasks such as 
were used in this experiment do have their 
place in the clinical study of patients, although 
further research is necessary in order to indi- 
cate precisely how they may be utilized to 
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supplement the usual clinical psychological 
test methods. g 

Another incidental finding seems to suggest 
that the more passive individuals are charged 
with greater aggressive tension than are in- 
dividuals who are more overtly. aggressive 
within normal limits. The ratings of overt 
aggressive behavior made by the psychiatrist 
indicate that the more passive individuals 
fall into the group of under-reporters of aggres- 
sion (Table 3), and it is this same group that 
consistently shows high aggressive tension as 
measured by differential learning. 


SUMMARY 

Dynamic personality theory has hypothe- 
sized that individuals who over-report and 
under-report aggressive implications in situa- 
tions are both charged with greater aggressive 
tension than average reporters, The present 
experiment attempted to verify these hypoth- 
esized relationships. Four Thematic Apper- 
ception Test cards that are considered to be 
structured for aggressive implications were 
administered to 48 normal Ss. On the basis of 
this testing, it was determined that most nor- 
mals report the aggressive implications on 
one or two cards. On the basis of these empir- 
ical findings, over-reporters were defined as 
those who reported aggression on more than 
two cards, while under-reporters were defined 
as those reporting aggression on none of the 
cards. ‘These definitions were the criteria by 
which 36 hospitalized patients were catego- 
tized as average reporters, over-reporters, and 
under-reporters on the basis of their perform- 
, ance on the four TAT cards. To determine the 
degree of aggressive tension, four tasks were 
used which measured the efficiency of learning 
aggressive material as compared to neutral 
material. The assumption underlying the 
use of these techniques was that greater ef- 
ficiency in learning aggressive material could 
be attributed to its special significance to the 
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individual, ie.) its greater stimulus value. 


The results of the experiment offer support for _ 


the basic hypotheses of this study. 
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CLINICAL DTAQNOSIS AND 


i] 
OBJECTIVE TAT SCORING: 


RICHARD H, DANA 


University of Ilinois 


Ee diagnosis of meatal illness has 
progressed in brief years from con- 
demnation through fear, rumor, and 
hearsay, to the use of psychological tests as a 
basis for treatment. Successful interpretation 
of many psychological tests, notably the pro- 
jective techniques, has been largely on the 
basis of clinical acumen: a combination of past 
experience and “‘insight.”” While much valuable 
personality information has been gathered by” 
subjective analysis, this approash to diagnosis 
‘is not communicable and is not science, 

The Thetnatis Apperception Test (TAT), 
unlike the Rorschach, did not emerge in the 
clinic endowed with an objective scoring sys- 
tem. Use of the TAT as a formidable diagnostic 
tool, without benefit of formal scoring has 
been demonstrated (18). However, when objec- 
tive scoring systems are applied, the TAT has 
failed to yield clinical diagnosis (8, 9, 10, 12), 
although there has been some differentiation 
between normal and abnormal groups (14, 
17). These researchers are adamant in con- 
cluding that no significant differences appear 
in TAT productions of various clinical and 
normal groups and that the TAT should not 
be used as a diagnostic instrument. 

Although past objective scoring systems 
for the TAT have not successfully differen- 
tiated between nosological groups, they have 
Provided cues as to meaningful aspects of TAT 
responses, The consensus is that relevant TAT 
Scoring categories must be simple, objective (10), 
employ the stimulus properties inherent in the 
TAT cards (14), and include awareness of 
normative data. < 

TIn all of these TAT studies there has been a 
Conspicuous absence of theory germane to the 
projective instrument. Failure of objective 
Scoring systems may be related to the develop- 
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ment of projectives without tegard to a con- 
gruent theoretical frame of reference within 
which test results can be organized and inter- 
preted, 

An example of theory used to generate scor- 
ing devices for projective techniques appears 
in the recent use of psychological distance as a 
basis for a deviation score which distinguishes 
successfully between clinical and. normal 
groups on the Rorschach (19), 

In a previous paper (7) the present writer 
has suggested the concept of personality 
orientation as a label for the psychological 
relatedness of person and environment. On the 
basis of this concept much previous research 
employing tachistoscopic experiments, physio- 
logical measures, adjustment tests, behavior 
ratings, self-reports, and projective techniques 
can be meaningfully organized. This study 
attempts to use personality orientation as a 
frame of reference in designing TAT scoring 
categories. 


SCORING SYSTEM 


A proposed scoring system for the TAT 
should provide information not readily avail- 
able elsewhere. The system should be objec- 
tive, simple, reliable, valid, and sensitive. 


Application to other projective data should 


emerge as distinctly feasible. 

The TAT card is treated as a complex stimu- 
lus defined not simply as a particular picture 
but as many different organizations of a 
variety of stimulus properties. The stimulus 
value of the TAT card includes what con- 
sensual agreement defines as the stimulus 
properties (normative data), and the standard 
directions. The categories are simple in that 
they employ discrete words (objects mentioned 
in the protocol); objective in that they are 
quantitative, amenable to tally (frequency 
count) and rating; and reliable in that these 
reports lead to social agreement about the 
observations (scorer reliability). | 

Five TAT cards of the 1943 series were 
employed: II, III, IV; VI, VII (for adult 
males). These particular cards were chosen 
because they compose the basic situations in 


+ 
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which a male is involved during his lifetime: 
a person alone, man and woman, father, and 
son, mother and son, family group. 

The scoring categories used will be briefly 
described. 

Perceptual Keenness (PK). One of the ways a 
given stimulus is assimilated by the subject 
(S) concerns the degree to which it is directly 
reproduced in the response. In the TAT story 
this is the number of words which represent 
objects present in the stimulus. PK constitutes 
a quantitative approach to the degree of detail 
S feels it necessary to provide in his story. A 
list of the 50 objects (persons, things) present 
in the five selected cards was developed. One 
point is scored for each object on the list which 
is included in the TAT story. 

Perceptual Range (PR). Empirical evidence 
(11) can be used to establish criteria as to 
what a group of Ss, defined as “normal,” will 
include in their TAT stories a given percen- 
tage of the time. Three separate stimulus 
properties were chosen for each card on the 
basis of utilization by at least 90 per cent of 
this normal group. PR is designed to sample 
the extent to which the usual or “popular” 
appears in the story. A list of the 15 stimulus 
properties was made: Card II (a) family, 
young girl; woman, activity specified; adult 
male; (b) fields or farm; (c) books or school. 
Card III (d) figure, sex and age specified; (e) 
emotions noted; (f) activity specified. Card IV 
(g) male, emotions noted, activity specified; 
(h) woman, activity specified; (7) conflict or 
cooperation. Card VI (j) man, emotions noted, 
activity specified; (k) woman, emotions noted; 
(l) personality referent. Card VII (m) older 
male, activity specified, relationship specified; 
(n) male, emotions noted; (0) personality 
referent. One point is scored for each of these 
mentioned in the TAT story. All items in- 
cluded in each point must be mentioned for 
score to be earned. 

Perceptual Organization (PO). The standard 
directions to S to “tell a story” are also part 
of the stimulus value of the TAT card. PO 
is a quantitative reflection of S’s ability to 
follow directions. Components of the TAT 
story specified in standard directions are card 
description, present behavior, past events, 
future events, feelings, thought, and outcome. 
One point is scored for each component used 
in the story. 
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reproductions nor additions to the stimulus. 
D. EER . À 
PP are deviations from the relatively consis- 
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Perceptual ae (PE). Some objects ap- | 
pearing in the/TAT stoty are not present in 
the stimulus. They are generated by S and 
introduced into the story. PE is the quantita- f 
tive aspect of these elaborations. The criterion 
for scoring PEřs that the word does not appear 
on the PK list. One point is scored for each 
instance. 
Perceptual Personalization (PP). Some ex- 
pressions, words, and phrases used in the story 
are simply incongruous and have no obvious 
reference to the story that S is trying to relate. 
These inclusions are clearly neither stimulus 


tent, organized, coherent protocol-product, 1 
the TAT story. These deviations, in order to 
be noted, must be extreme. »They may refer 
to things called performance adequacy com- 
ments, parenthetical remarks, qualifications, 
picture criticisms, adventitious descriptions, 
vagueness, evasion, or personal reference. 


PROBLEM 


The problem here is to render the TAT useful as a 
diagnostic tool by means of an objective scoring system. 
The major hypothesis is: the scoring system is signifi- 
cantly related to clinical diagnosis. Further hypotheses 
are: (a) scoring categories derived from simple, discrete 
aspects of the stimulus (PK, PE) will significantly 
differentiate between clinical and normal groups; (b) 
scoring categories derived from organized aspects of the 
stimulus (PO, PR, PP) will provide significant differ- 
entiations between neurotic and psychotic groups. 

Subjects. The TAT stories resultant from administra- 
tion of the five cards were collected from three groups 
of Ss: neurotics, psychotics, and normals, 50 in each 
group. Neurotic and psychotic Ss were chosen in terms 
of previously determined criteria: (a) hospitalized, (b) 
diagnostic agreement between psychiatrist and psy- 
chologist, (c) independent diagnostic formulations, and 
(d) diagnosis: neurosis or schizophrenia. 

College students were used for the normal group. 
IQ was not corisidered an important variable as past 
research (8, 9, 10, 15) indicates there are no differences 
in themes or range of content between clinical and 
normal groups and between college students and other 
nonhospitalized groups designated as normal. The Ss 
were all between the ages of 20 and 40, with IQ scores 
of average or better. 

Procedure. The 750 stories obtained from the thre? 
groups were scored for each of the five scoring cate 
gories and for length. The five stories from each S were” 
treated as a unit. Thus, each S had five separate scores, 
one for each category derived from all five stories 
Scoring was done following simple, written directions, 
using criteria lists for PK, PE, PR, PO, by the write? 
and two naive scorers (clerks). 
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RESULTS f 
. 


Reliability. The reliability of agreement fh 
content analysis has been neglected. A review 
to 1948 (2) revealed that only 15 of 80 studies 
included reliability reports. Bpth correlation 
coefficients and percentage ef agreement have 
been used for reliability in TAT studies (1, 3, 
13). Agreement with limited samples usually 
has been between 50 per cent and 60 per cent. 
Percentage of agreement is deemed most sa- 
tisfactory as no assumptions concerning char- 
acteristics of data are involved in applica- 
tion. bi 

The present study is concerned with twe 
kinds of reliability among scorers: (a) scoring 

‘category reliability, (b) reliability of the items 

composing ethe categories. An over-all reli- 
ability (PO, PR, PP)ewas computed. The 
scoring categories PK and PE were clerical 
checks in which the only ambiguity present, at 
least theoretically, was a function of scorer 
personality. Reliability was, therefore, com- 
puted separately for PK and PE. 

Table 1 presents the results for PR, PO, 
PP with three scorers on 75 stories, 25 from 
each group. The over-all reliability of these 
three categories was 82 per cent; PK relia- 
bility was 98 per cent; PE reliability 95 per 
cent. 

Interpretation of these percentage of agree- 
ment figures is difficult. There is no common 
method or vocabulary of reliability so that 
results can be compared and there isa paucity 
of statistical knowledge. It is evident, however, 
that these figures are higher than those re- 
Ported in other TAT research. The criteria 
are thus, to some extent, objective and com- 
maunicable, 

There exist potent reasons why the reported 
figures are not higher. In Table 1 it will be 
noted that figures for scorers A.C are consis- 
tently higher than thosé for B.C. Scorer C 


TABLE 1 


RELIABILITY oF Scorinc Catecories PO, PR, PP 
With THREE Scorers (A, B, C) on 75 STORIES 


Category 
Scorer 
PO PR PP. 
AB 81% 15% 76% 
AC ne 86% 86% 
B.C 85% 82% 
A.B.C 83% 80% 
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designed the categories while A and B had no 
training or experience with the system; they 
merely followed directions. Scorer A was 
methodical, careful, checked the work; B was 
hurried, sloppy, and did not check. The fact 
that A.C agreement is higher than B.C, and 
that A.B agreement is lower than A.B.C is 
understandable. 

The figures for PP are lower than those for 
PE or PO. When a TAT record is completely 
bizarre, the ambiguity increases, The selection 
of just what to score becomes difficult because 
nothing, or very little, in the protocol relates 
to the continuity of the story. For this reason, 
and to indicate limitations of PP with obvious 
psychotics, the single most bizarre protocol 
was removed and statistics recalculated. No 
teal justification exists for such a procedure. 
Whenfthis one record was excluded, the agree- 
ments were: A.B, 85 per cent; A.C, 91 per 
cent; B.C, 81 per cent; A.B.C, 78 per cent. 
PP was also computed for each group in order 
to substantiate that decreased efficiency occurs 
only with bizarre, psychotic records. The 
agreement figures for normals were from 88 
per cent to 96 per cent; for neurotics 84 per 
cent to 95 per cent; for psychotics 53 per cent 
to 76 per cent. Thus, normals with few scorable 
items and neurotics with many scorable items 
show high agreement among scorers. 

Item reliability was used for categories in 
which items were defined prior to scoring (PO, 
PR), and percentage of agreement applied. 
PO results indicate that no one item is consis- 
tently more difficult than any other (75 per 
cent to 96 per cent, with 18 of 21 agreements 
above 85 per cent). PR items showed more 
variability with a range of 47 per cent to 100 
per cent agreement. Some of the ambiguity 
present could be lessened by appropriate 
changes in the directions. 

Validity. Validity, in this study, asks the 
question of whether the scoring categories 
diffeyentiate between groups. Table 2 summar- 
izes means, standard deviations, and range of 
scores for the three groups on the scoring 
categories and length. 

Data resultant from application of projec- 
tive techniques are not always amenable to 
the usual F and ż tests of significance. The 
reasons for this lie in the failure of data to 
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TABLE 2 
Means, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND RANGE YOR 
Normats (No), Neurotics (N), AND PsycHorics 
(P) on Each SCORING CATEGORY AND LENGTH (L) 
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n TABLE 3 

y or Median Test’Resutts on PK, PO, 
PR, PE, PP, AnD L Scores or THREE Groups: 
Normats (No), Neurotics (N), Psycuorics (P) 


` Category y 
and Length Group Mean SD Range 
3 No 14.1 2.3 10-21 
PK N 13.9 3.1 8-23 
P 14.9 5.2 6-27 
No 26.6 ‘Sch 19-32 
PO N 20.8 4.2 12-29 
P. 13.2 4.1 6-24 
No Iet 1.8 8-15 
PR N 9.8 2.2 4-15 
R 4.9 5.8 0-12 
No 8.9 5.3 0-22 
PE N 4,7 5.8 0-24 
E 4.9 7.1 041 
No 1.0 5 0-6 
PP N 39 2.7 ONT 
P 12.1 94 1-43 
No 595. 134.4 350-1025 
L N 431.6 163.1 225-1195 
P 420.1 212.3 165-1445 


ous. Inspection of the present data reveals 
no exceptions to these generalities. 

A nonparametric median test was used as 

suggested by Cronbach (5) for projective data, 
used by Conant (4) with similar data, and 
discussed by Moses (16). The scores in each 
category were placed in rank order and com- 
bined medians were obtained for the groups 
being compared: normals-neurotics, normals- 
psychotics, neurotics-psychotics. The number 
of cases falling above and below these com- 
bined medians was determined by interpola- 
tion. Chi square was then used to determine 
differences between groups (Table 3). 
. In summary, the median test results reveal: 
(a) The scoring category PK does not dis- 
tinguish at all between groups. (b) The scoring 
category PE and length distinguish between 
‘normal and clinical groups but do not dis- 
tinguish between clinical groups. (c) The*scor- 
ing categories PR, PO, and PP distinguish 
significantly between normal, neurotic, and 
psychotic groups. 

Past TAT research (6) has indicated that 
length (number of words) may influence other 
scores derived from the protocol. Accordingly, 
product-moment correlations were run be- 
tween the five scofing categories and length 
for each group. Significant correlations with 


Category | Combined | Above p 2 
-and Group edian | Median | * 
Ð 
No 25.6 
N 13402 iy 034 (ae 
PK No 24.3 
P EE EE O08 oe 
N 23.9 
P 13.96 | 56° pt Nl pee = 
No 35.5 
; = 11.19 tag | 17.6_| <.001 
Beare par 8.90 UNAS: | 76.0 _|-<:000 
N 42.7 
= 7.68 773 ,| 5041 | <.001 
No >| 12.6 
N 1.90 | 374 | 24.6 | <.001 
No 1.7 
PP P 2.83 | 433 | 47.9 | <.001 
N 17.9 
$ AE TE AE ea. 
No 37.0 
N 24.50 | 43'9 | 23-0 | <-01 
PO No 46.5 
P 20.25 | “3°, | 73.9 | <.001 
N 40.8 
P 16.94 | ^92 | 39.9 | <.00t 
No 36.5 
N 5.25 | 4375 | 21.2 | <.00L 
PE No 36.5 
P 5.25 | 33's | 21.2 SL 
N 26.5 A 
à 3.09 |) 5375 4 
No 11.4 1 
N 450.30 | 336 | 29.6 | <.00 
L No 13.0 i 
P 450.50. | 370 | 23.0 | <.00 
N 23.0 5 
EESO 260 Siang 6 


length were obtained with PO and PE. The 
nature of PO and PE, the degree to which 


standard directions were followed, and the | 


objects introduced into the story render thes? 
correlations reasonable. However, the questio? 
remains as to whether the median test dit 
ferences for PO and PE are a function 0 
length of protocol. That is, would the groups 
have been alike in PO and PE had their pro 
tocols been of equivalent length? Althoui 

covariance adjustments would have beet 
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desirable, the necessary assumptions are not 
satisfied, and a crudé test which provides 
correction for regression and takes trend into 
account seems satisfactory. 

A graphical procedure was employed an- 
alogous to the median test except that a kind 
of average regression line ore“sliding dividing 
line” was used in lieu of the median, Regres- 
sion lines were plotted for the three groups for 
PO and PE on length, a line of split (sliding 
dividing line) was made for each pair of groups, 
the number of cases above and below were 
counted, and chi square applied. 

When these results are compared with those 
in which length was not considered (Table 3), 
there are no appreciable differences in PO. 
PE, however, appears as a less efficient cate- 
gory with differentiation at >.05 level between 
normals and neurotics “and <.01 between 
normals and psychotics. * 

In the development of any scoring system 
it is important to have indications of the ex- 
tent to which individuals are identified cor- 
rectly, i.e., a prediction measure. An approxi- 
mate method was employed in which two 
medians were selected for each significant 
scoring category as criteria: normal-neurotic 
and neurotic-psychotic. Scores below the 
normal-neurotic median were given 0; scores 
falling between the normal-neurotic and the 
neurotic-psychotic median were given 1; 
and scores above neurotic-psychotic median 
were given 2. 

Table 4 shows the results with each scoring 
category and with length for all three groups. 
These figures may be combined in various ways 
to provide the discrimination of each scoring 


TABLE 4 
' PERCENTAGE oF Ss in Each Group RECEIVING 
Scorzs or 0, 1, 2 on Eaca CATEGORY 


AND LENGTH 

Group | Score | PO |" PR | PE | PP| L 
0 76 70 72 | 70 | 90 

Normals 1 24 | 30 | 10 | 30) 8 
À 2 0 0 18 0} 2 
0 26 24 24 | 24! 30 

Neurotics 1 60 64 | 20 | 42| 36 
2 14 12 56 | 34} 34 

0 0 2 26 4) 34 

Psychotics 1 22 | 14 | 58 | 32] 16 
2 78 84 16 |64| 50 


category with each cut-off point, CO Bako) 
Maximum discrimination is found by selecting 
a cut-off score which exaggerates the dif- 
ferences between groups. Thus, PR is the 
“best,” ie, the maximally discriminating 
category on which 70 per centeof normals had 
0, 64 per cent of neurotics had 1, and 84 per 
cent of psychotics had 2 scores, 

The individual prediction scores were added 
to obtain predictor scores for all categories 
(except PK) and length. On this basis rela- 
tively secure prediction of normal or abnormal 
could be made, i.e., 82 per cent of normals 
score from 0-2; 86 per cent of neurotics and 
100 per cent of psychotics score above 2. 
Various combinations of categories and length 
were worked out following the intercorrela- 
tions, but the maximum discriminations 
provided by single categories were not greatly 
exceeded. 


Discussion 


Successful diagnostic differentiation by 
means of an objective TAT scoring system 
has both theoretical and practical interest. 
The concept of personality orientation which 
provided a frame of reference can refer to 
internal meaning systems constituting a basis 
for mediation of environmental stimuli, These 
internalized meaning systems vary in terms of 
mental health and individual differences. 
With this in mind it is crucial to emphasize 
that scoring categories derived from organized 
aspects of the stimulus (PO, PR) are signifi- 
cantly more successful in diagnosis and pre- 
diction than categories (PK, PE) derived 
from discrete aspects of the stimulus, In other 
words, where perceptual mediation or “sub- 
jective” factors are most pronounced, there is 
social agreement with regard to these meaning 
systems. This indicates that mental illness, as 
tapped by this system, consists in deviations 
from normative TAT behavior and represents 
changes in subjective, internalized meaning 
systems called “reality.” Measures based on 
either psychological distance or personality 
orientation yield similar information with 
regard to psychopathology. 

Some of the concomitants of mental illness 
are highlighted by the scoring categories: 
awareness of reality is diminished, experience 
can be organized with difficulty if at all, the 
desire to give an acceptable account of oneself 
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diminishes. These all appear as attributes of a 
loss of psychic energy necessary for optimal 
individual function. At the same time personal, 
noncommunicable, and often bizarre behavior 
accumulates. 

Psychopathology, as defined by these 
scoring categories, results in extreme behavior 
deviations from the normal. The normal 
individual is concerned with appearances, with 
presenting himself to the best possible ad- 
vantage, and employs heightened awareness 
and mobilized energies in the test situation to 
effect this. The normal subject is concerned 
with organizing the available stimulus 
properties and providing increments from his 
own experience in such a manner that he will 
demonstrate that he is up to par, capable, 
competent. a 

Further research must explore scoring 
system improvements, and consider applica- 
tion of these categories to varied clinical 
populations and possible extension to other 
projective techniques. 
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RESPONSES OF SUBJECTS TO THEIR OWN GALVANIC 
SKIN RESPONSES 


HAROLD W. COPPOCK! 
University of Oklahoma 


HRONIC anxiety or an @xcessive anxiety 
reaction may in part be due to a 
“vicious circle” (1, 2) or fear of fear. 

A conditioned fear reaction would be inap- 

propriately excessive in duration or in ampli- 

tude if it were augmented by a habitual fear 

response to some component of the fear reac- 
. tion itself. 

A system which responds positively to its 
own response is said to have positéve feedback. 
A familiar model of such a system should 
serve to illu8trate the ayailable methods of 
controlling inappropriate „responses due to 
feedback. Consider, for example, a public 
address system whose microphone responds 
not only to the address but also to the response 
of its own loudspeaker. Under normal operating 
conditions the loudspeaker response is ap- 
proximately appropriate to the input at the 
microphone, although in fact each response is 
followed by a series of reverberations of de- 
creasing amplitude, each being a response to 
the echo of the immediately preceding re- 
sponse. If, however, amplification is increased 
sufficiently, any input will start a series of 
Teverberations of increasing amplitude—a 
“chronic” feedback howl. 

In the present experiment an external and 
manipulable feedback circuit was provided by 
having a subject (S) watch a meter that meas- 
ured his own skin resistance. Amplification in 
this circuit was presumably manipulated by 
Suggesting to S that rightward movements of 
the meter needle indicated anxiety or worry, 

© expectation being that visual sensitivity 
to such movement would subsequently elicit 
a worry or a GSR which would move the meter 
needle further to the tight. An unpublished 
observation made in collaboration with Dr. 
Robert Glaser in 1949 suggested that the 
amplitude of GSR’s to standard stimulation 
varies in some subjects with their stated in- 
tention or set to “feel fear” or to “feel no 
e The present experiment was designed 
0 bridge the gap between the classical S-R 


a The assistance of George Root in measuring the 
ords is hereby gratefully acknowledged. 
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level of analysis appropriate to that investiga- 
tion and the continuous process, interaction, 
or feedback type of analysis which is presumed 
to be more congenial to psychologists working 
in clinical and social areas. Rather than a 
“snapshot” illustrating the effects of one set 
on one subsequent skin response, we took a 
“movie” in which set is continually modified 
by the multiplicative interaction of informa- 
tion (visual display of S’s own skin responses) 
and the experimenter’s (E’s) suggestion that 
these skin responses are something to worry 
about. # 

Suggestion was expected to have four effects 
in the present test situation. Hypothesis I 
was that skin resistances would become lower; 
Hypothesis TI was that the resistance of each 
S would become more variable; Hypothesis 
II was that larger GSR’s would occur in 
response to a sudden meter-needle movement 
(in the direction of a GSR); and Hypothesis 
IV was that there would be impairment of 
meter-reading performance. 

All four of the above effects of suggestion - 
were expected to be more pronounced with 
unstable Ss than with normals, irrespective of 
whether instability was due to suggestibility 
or to high ratio of feedback. For the purpose 
of experimentation an assumption was made 
that did not seem unreasonable at the time, 
namely, that a group under stress would react 
similarly to an unstable group. Further, it was 
assumed that expectant fathers, while their 
wives are in labor, are in a stress situation 
which provokes or accentuates instability. 


METHOD 


The @s were 18 expectant fathers whose wives were 
in labor at the Norman Municipal Hospital, and a 
control group of 16 fathers who were visiting at the 
hospital for nonemergency reasons. All Ss agreed to 
take a “psychological test,” after being asked by their 
family physician, and/or a nurse, and/or the author. 
Fathérs connected with the Department of Psychology 
or the College of Education at the University of Okla- 
homa were excluded. Because of the late formulation of 
Hypothesis IV, only the last 10 expectant fathers and 
12 control Ss contributed data to test that hypothesis. 

Apparatus. A small basement closet was fitted with 
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two chairs and a table. The S’s chair faced a 0-5 
microampere recording meter with a 1.7-sec. period 
and a 0-100 scale which was 4 in. long. Car d 
partitions prevented S from seeing anything but a desk 
lamp and the meter pen and scale. (The S could not see 
the paper chart.) 

On £’s end of the table the following were placed: 
(a) Wheatstone bridge across which 10.5 volts were 
applied so that each of the 50 meter-chart divisions 
approximated a change of 1 per cent in skin resistance; 
(6) metronome set to 40 beats per minute; (c) silent 
push button which introduced artificial GSR’s, i.e., 
sudden rightward displacements of the meter pen, the 
distance but not the speed of which equaled an 11.5 
per cent GSR or an 11.5 per cent decrease in resistance; 
(d) pair of silent mercury switches on a pivot control- 
ling the illumination of S’s meter and a signal marker 
on its chart; (e) pilot light sufficient for Z’s reading and 
writing but insufficient for S to report position of meter 
pen; (f) microammeter in series with S’s meter and 
visible to E so as to assist Æ in balancing Wheatstone 
bridge. 

Procedure. The S was seated comfortably, and 
Zn-MnO2-tap water electrodes were attached to his 
left palm. The left hand was placed so that Æ could 
observe any movements. The § was instructed: “Tell 
where the pointer (of the meter) is at each click of the 
metronome, or, if it is moving, guess so that a number 
is always called out at each click.” One minute of 
explicit practice was followed by four experimental 
periods of 1 min. each. Between all periods except the 
second and the third there was a 30-sec. break during 
which S’s meter was not illuminated. 

Suggestion was given between the second and third 
experimental period. During a 1- to 2-min. pause, S was 
asked to think of something about which he might make 
a mistake, something terrible that might happen. As 
soon as a noticeable GSR occurred, S was told: 

Tt doesn’t matter where the pointer is, as long as 

it is steady. But if it moves toward the right it 

probably indicates that you are anxious or worried. 

The apparatus actually measures the electrical 

resistance of the skin on your hand, but this resist- 

ance is supposed, by some investigators, to be re- 
lated to fear or worry. 

In addition to the suggestion that GSR’s indicated 
anxiety, there were also suggestions that S’s record, 
and presumably S himself, was jumpy: The E made 

comments, approximately according to the follow- 
ing schedule; 

In period 3, thirtieth second: “Yes, every jump to 
the right indicates you are either upset or worried.” 

In period 3, fiftieth second: “You certainly are 
upset!” D 
, Tn period 4, thirtieth second: “You are one of the 
Jumpiest men Pye ever tested” 


RESULTS 


1. The skin resistance of the expectant 
fathers averaged lower than the resistance of 
the control group throughout the experiment. 
These groups differ significantly even on the 
first point ( < .03 by Festinger’s nonpar- 
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ametric test)., In spite of this lower initial i 


esistance of the expectant fathers, there is a 


tendency for a greater decrease in resistance 
following suggestion. More important for 


Hypothesis I, the resistance of 73 per cent of 
this group detreases, after suggestion, during 
the two experimental periods. In view of the 
unexpectedly large group differences in mean 
resistance levels, each S is used as his own con- 
trol, and each S’s average per cent resistance 
changes during periods 3 and 4 is compared 
with the comparable average per cent resist- 
ance changes during periods 1 and 2: (in 
„Fig. 1, compare slope of intraperiod lines be- 
fore suggestion with slopes after suggestion), 
This increasevin the expectant fathers’ tend- 
ency to become fearful while reading their 
GSR meter is significant at the .02 level when 
tested by the ¢ test for related measures, 
Suggestion had no apparent effect on the 
control group. 

Changes in resistance after the suggestion 
that GSR’s indicate anxiety but before the 
suggestions that S was upset were, on the 
average, in the same direction as changes after 
the latter suggestions. (In Fig. 1, compare 
slope of first segments within period 3 with 
slope of second segments.) However, a com- 
parison of changes during the first half of 
period 3 with changes during the first half of 
period 2 does not yield evidence that the 
suggestion that GSR’s indicated anxiety had a 


statistically significant effect before adminis- | 
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tration of the subsequent suggestions that S 
was upset. 
2. Variability of resistance (total of all per 
cent GSR’s during the experimental minute) 
ncreases to a nonsignificant degree in the ex- 
Pectant fathers but does not increase in the 
Ontrol group (Fig. 2). There is also a slight 
endency for group variability of these in- 
lividual Scores to increase in the group of 
*pectant fathers, 

3. GSR’s occurring in response to each arti- 
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ficial GSR or sudden meter-needle movement 
(total of all per cent GSR’s down to the mini- 
mum resistance occurring within 10 sec. after 
needle movement) indicate that Suggestion 
had a different effect on the expectant fathers 
than on the controls. There is a large increase 
in variability in the expectant fathers’ group 
between periods 2 and 3. Skewness of scores is 
noticeable and is presumably due to proximity 
of scores to the zero end of the measurement 
scale, After a suitable log transformation, the F 
test indicates that the fourfold increase in 
variance between period 2 and period 3 is sig- 
nificant at the .02 level of confidence, using a 
two-tailed hypothesis. There is no perceptible 
change in control group variability at this 
time. 

Factors responsible for the large variability 
in the expectant fathers group appear to be 
independent of individual scores prior to the 
first suggestion; the rank-order correlation 
between the second and third period scores is 
.02 in the experimental group and .18 in the 
control group.? 

4. The meter-reading performance of the 
expectant fathers is more impaired after sug- 


2 The factors responsible for high variability are also 
relatively independent of resistance level: The rank- 
order correlation between GSR to artifact in period 3 
and resistance level in the middle of period 3 is —.12 
in the expectant father group and .15 in the control 
group. The amplitude of response to the artificial GSR, 
when expressed as a per cent GSR, is also independent 
of resistance level at the beginning of the experiment. 
Product-moment correlations between a log trans- 
formation of per cent GSR to the first artifact and 
initial skin resistance are —.04 for the expectant fathers 
and —.23 for the controls. 
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gestion than is that of the control group (Fig. 
4). In spite of the smaller number of Sseavail- 
able for testing Hypothesis IV, the ¢ test for 
related measures indicates that the total 
errors of the expectant fathers for periods 3 
and 4 is significantly greater than the sum of 
errors for periods 1 and 2 (p < .03). The 
expectant fathers, as a group, also have a 
significantly greater increase in errors than 
the control group (p < .02). The magnitude of 
the performance decrements is significantly 
correlated with the tendency to become fear- 
ful after suggestion (rho = .49). The compara- 
ble correlation for the control group is — .20. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSON 


Hypotheses I and IV, that suggestion would 
lower skin resistance and impair perfermance, 
were supported by significant changes in the 
expectant fathers group. Hypothesis III, 
that suggestion would increase response to 
the artificial GSR, was not supported, although 
there was a significant increase in group vari- 
ability of these responses. Hypothesis TI, that 
the resistance of each S would become more 
variable, was not supported at the level of 
Statistical significance. 

Before the suggestion that the meter in- 
dicated anxiety was made, the expectant 
fathers averaged a lower skin resistance than 
the control Ss. This may have been due to a 
selection of cases—an undue eagerness to ob- 
tain the more jittery of the expectant fathers— 
or it may have been due to general tensions, 
such as postures or sets preparatory to leaving 
the closet and returning to the wife in the ob- 
stetrical ward. 

The statistically significant effects of sug- 
gestion on mean response were to increase the 
tendency of expectant fathers to a progressive 
lowering of skin resistance and to an impair- 
ment of meter-reading performance. These 
two effects are correlated significantly in the 
experimental group but not in the Control 
group. 

On the other hand, Tesponses to sudden dis- 
placements of the meter needle—overreactions 
by 5S to presumptive indications of his own 
anxiety—averaged about the same in the two 
groups both before and after the information, 
The finding that group variability of this re. 
sponse ‘was significantly increased by sugges- 
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tion may be accidental but at any rate j 
surprising. We might question our earlier 
assumption that the expectant fathers are 
necessarily unstable individuals. It may be a 
normal group under stress. Only a few of the 
group might be prone to anxiety attacks, 
while others may tend to be normal, sleepy, 
distracted, despairing, suspicious, or other- 
wise “Out of the field” so as to be impervious 
to the suggestions of Æ and his machine. 
If our assumption that expectant fathers 
are unstable were revised in these directions, 
then it might be more understandable how the 


» combination of incipient fatherhood and 


experimentally ® suggested anxiety attacks 
would increae individual differences in “being 
anxious about anxiety.” a 

Present data are entirely inadequate to 
determine whether increased group variability 
is typical of several measures such as those 
employed in the present investigation, or 
whether it is a phenomenon confined to this, 
particular measurement of overreactions to 
sudden changes in meter readings. It is in- 
teresting, however, that the suggestion was 
worded so as to sensitize Ss to associating 
anxiety with movement rather than with 
position of the meter needle, and the artificial, 
GSR produced by E was the fastest movement 
the meter needle made. In addition, the 
absence of group differences in either mean or 
variability until after the information is also 
consistent with the interpretation that, of the 
four response measures in this experiment, | 
response to artificial meter movement may be) 
most specifically affected by the suggestions. | 

Tt is concluded that data have been obtained 
which are not inconsistent with the hypothesis” 
that suggestion and stress can influence the 
extent of an individual’s overreaction to ins 
formation about his own autonomic responses: 
More specific identification of the crucial) 
independent variables awaits improvement of 
procedure such as by mechanical standardiza- 
tion of the suggestions or by utilizing condition 
ing instead of suggestion. 
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REPETITIVE TASK FAILURE AND SOCIOMETRIC CHOICE 
A e 


MARVIN E. SHAW anp J. C. GILCHRIST 
University of Wisconsin 


that sociometric choices cĝuld be predicted 

by considering the congruities and conflicts 
between (a) previous ‘ask success or failure and 
(b) previous sociometric choice success or fail- 
ure. In general, it was argued that persons 
who had successfully completed a given task 
(SPs), would be expected by other persons to 
succeed on the same or similar tasks, while 
those persons who had failed-{FPs) would be 
expected to fail again.1 In terfas of these 
expectations, SPs should be chosen for con- 
tinued task activtty both, by other SPs and 
by FPs. But these choices may themselves be 
either successful or unsuccessful. This es- 
tablishes expectations of choice success or 
failure with respect to the SPs. It is apparent, 
therefore, that task success expectations may 
either be congruent with, or in conflict with, 
choice success expectations. It is with the con- 
flict situation that the present paper is con- 
cerned. 

In the earlier study, it was found that fol- 
lowing two task failures separated by a single 
choice failure, the FPs tended to distribute 
their subsequent choices for continued co- 
operative task activity among their fellow 
FPs and the SPs. This finding has been pre- 

| dicted by assuming that the FP would be in 
“conflict. Based upon his past experience in the 
situation, a-given FP should have established 
expectations of task success if he worked with 
an SP but expectations of task failure if he 
worked with another FP. The opposite holds 
for sociometric choices; a given FP should 
have established expectations of choice suc- 
cess if he chose another FP but expectations 
of choice failure if he chose an SP? 

The choices for continued cooperative task 

_ SP will be used throughout this paper as an abbre- 
viation of the term “successful person,” i.e., a person 
who has reached a satisfactory solution of the assigned 
task. FP will be used to designate “failing person,” 
1e., a person who has failed to solve the assigned task in 
a satisfactory manner, 

*In the experiment under consideration, it was 
found that following the first task failure the FPs 
chose SPs. Therefore, being made to operate with 
another FP rather than the chosen SP constituted a 
failure of that choice. 


I A previous investigation (1)*it was found 


activity could be enforced by Æ; hence the Ss 
could not make a choice without reference to 
its probable success or failure. However, 
other choices were made which were not en- 
forceable by E. These indicated that for 
activities similar to those of the tasks used in 
the experimental situation, the FPs preferred 
the SPs as partners. Thus, when faced with a 
situation in which the success or failure of the 
choice was immediately evident, there were 
fewer choices of SPs by FPs than when the 
choice could be made without reference to its 
consequences. k 
From“this last finding it was argued that 
the choices of FPs by other FPs were probably 
unstable. Therefore, if the FPs’ expectations 
with respect to the outcome of a choice of an 
SP were made ambiguous, their choices should 
shift from choices among each other to 
choices of SPs, The primary purpose of this 
experiment was to test this hypothesis. A 
secondary purpose was to test the hypothesis 
(also derived from the previous study) that in 
sequences of tasks and choices, task success is 
initially dominant over choice success motiva- 
tion, but that as a series of failures occurs, 
choice success motivation becomes increasingly 
important, primarily as a means of substitute 
release of tension. 


METHOD 


Apparatus. The experimental room contained a large 
table which was divided into four individual work 
spaces so partitioned that, although the Ss sat almost 
shoulder to shoulder, no one could observe any other’s 
work. Each work space was given a number from one to 
four. A panel containing four lights and numbers 
corresponding to the work space numbers was placed so 
that it faced the Ss at eye level. Each light on this panel 
was controlled by a switch located at the appropriate 
work spfice. Above the panel was a stop clock having a 
12” dial. The purpose of this equipment was to insure 
that the Ss knew which persons had completed the 
tasks. 

Tests. Four concept formation tests, so constructed 
that a logically imperative solution existed for none of 
them, were used as the tasks in this experiment. The 
first test consisted of a collection of buttons of various 
sizes, colors, and shapes; the second was a set of cards 
having miscellaneous words typed upon them; and the 
third and fourth were sets of cards having pen’and ink 
drawings of various objects upon them. 
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Discussion 


It is obvious from the data presehted in” 
Table 1 that the instability of the FPs’ choices 
of each other was not demonstrated by way of 
the playlet technique. Ex post facto, the reason 
the playlet technique was not effective seems 
clear. The expression of interpersonal hostility 
and aggression contained within the playlet 
ran counter to other norms and values held 
by the Ss, and their need for task success 
was not strong enough to overcome the nega- 
tive valénce established upon the SPs by the 
playlet’s content. This argument is bolstered 
by the evidence from Questions Four and Fivo 
of the sociometric questionnaire where even 
on those autism-permitting, task-related ques- 
tions, the experimental group failed to choose 
SPs as frequently as did the control group. In 
addition, even more clearly than in the pre- 
vious experiment, the present results demon- 
strate a significant shift from choices of FPs 
on the last grouping choice to choices of SPs 
on Questions Four and Five of the question- 
naire. For these two reasons, it is believed that 
these results do not negate the instability 
hypothesis, although no direct evidence can 
be offered in its support. 

The experiment does, however, provide 
evidence for the position that during a sequence 
of task failures the FPs begin to choose among 
themselves when a successful choice of an SP is 
prohibited.‘ This finding is interpreted to mean 
that task success needs are initially dominant 
over choice success needs, but that choice 
success needs become relatively more impor- 
tant as the failure sequence continues. It will 
be noted in Table 3, though, that the shift to 
choices among FPs occurred after the second 
task failure and continued to some extent 

„after the third task failure. But the data sug- 
gest that this process goes only so far before 
a level of equilibrium is reached between task 
Success needs and choice success needs. At this 
point, oscillation between choicessuccess- 
oriented and task-success-oriented choices 
begins to occur (Table 3 and the control group 
choices after tasks three and four in Table 1). 
The interpretation to be placed upon this find- 

‘Obviously, the method of assi 
could not pebasde explicit oe Tae oe 
hibited” seems the best term to use here. It is likely 
that most FPs interpreted the prohibition as rejection 


of themselves by the SPs and i) i 
erga! /or reciprocal choices 
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_next task. Following the fourth such choice 4 


ing is that among FPs.in task-oriented groups, 
choice success is effective, but it cannot readily 
displace task success. Rather, the case seems 
to be one in which choice success is utilized as a 
device for substitute release of task failure 
tensions, and after some such substitute 

release, task success needs are again expressed, 


SUMMARY 


From the results of a previous investigation 
of the effects of success and failure upon socio- 
metric choice, it was predicted that if the FPs’ 
expectations of a failing choice of an SP were 
made ambiguous, their choices would shift 
from choices Among each other to choices of | 
SPs. It was’also predicted that in sequences of 
tasks and grouping choices, task success is 
initially dominant.over chdice success motiva- 
tion. ° 

In order to test these predictions, each of 
48 male Ss was assigned at random to either a 
control group or an experimental group so 
that each group contained 24 Ss. In each ses- 
sion two Ss and two confederates of Æ were 
present. On each of four tasks, the two con- 
federates were made to succeed (SPs) and the’ 
two Ss made to fail (FPs), For one minute) 
during the fourth task for the experimental 
group, the two confederates, while working” 
together, engaged in a hostile, aggressive 
argument. After each task a sociometric choice 
was elicited regarding a work partner for the 


sociometric questionnaire was administered. 
The results were interpreted as showing (a) 
that the playlet technique was inadequate for” 
testing the instability hypothesis primarily 
because theneed for task success was not strong 
enough to overcome the negative valence 
established by the playlet’s expression af 
interpersonal hostility and aggression, and 
(b) that as a series of task failures occurs, 
choice success becomes increasingly important 
primarily through the mechanism of substi 
tution; however, it was suggested that after 
some substitute release of task failure tel” 
sions, task success again becomes effective. 
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MALADJUSTMENT AND, SOCIAL ATTAINMENT: 


HAROLD J. FINE, SAMUEL C. FULKERSON, Anp LESLIE PHILLIPS 
Worcester State Hospital 


that social adequacy is related to severity 

of maladjustment. In general, previous 
studies have indicated that psychotic individ- 
uals habitually show a lower level of social 
adequacy than do normals. This is most 
strikingly confirmed in the schizophrenic 
group. Bowman (1), for example, reports that 
schizophrenics tend to have kad few friend- 
ships in childhood and still fewer as adults. 
Tietze et al. (7) reported a negative relationship 
between socigeconomic level and incidence of 
schizophrenia. Malzberg @t) found a greater 
incidence of schizophrenia*in single than in 
married males. Characteristically, the typical 
schizophrenic is described premorbidly as shy, 
seclusive, and withdrawn. 

The majority of studies dealing with the 
relationship of maladjustment to social 
adequacy have used subject groups that differ 
from each other in diagnostic category. In 
this study it was felt that if the reported 
divergence in social adequacy between psy- 
chotic and normal groups held within a non- 
psychotic population, it would lend weight to 

. the position that degree of social effectiveness 
bears a direct relation to degree of maladjust- 
ment. The experimental hypothesis to be 
tested was that within a normal population, 
the higher the degree of maladjustment as 
measured through the Rorschach technique, 
the lower the level of social effectiveness in 
terms of a scale of social attainment. 


e 
le SEEMS to be a commopi Clinical belief 


METHODS 


The experimental group consisted of 74 men, drawn 
from the community, who were selected as subjects (Ss) 
ìn a research project dealing with the relation between 
adrenocortical function, personality factors, social 
adequacy, and performance under stress. The majority 
were industrial workers, but the sample also contained 
white-collar employees and a group of industrial fore- 
men. Each man was administered a Rorschach test 
individually, and social attainment data were obtained 
by interview with a staff psychiatrist. 

Fisher (3) has developed a Rorschach index which 


1 This investigation was supported by a research 
grant from the National Institute of Mental Health of 
a National Institutes of Health, Public Health 

rvice, 


TABLE 1 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEGREE OF MALADJUSTMENT 
AND LEVEL OF SOCIAL ÅTTAINMENT 


Scores Compared x? $ 

Total social attainment vs. 15.62 <.001 

Fisher 
Total social attainment vs. 10.62 -002 
e Fisher (controlled for intel- 

ligence level) 
Total social attainment vs. 19,59 <.001 

Fisher (with age controlled) 
Occupation-education vs. Fisher 9.39 <.01 
Interpersonal relations vs. Fisher 14.62 <.001 
Sex and mfarriage vs. Fisher 1.38 125 
Social relations vs. Fisher, 1.46 +25 


he states can be taken as a quantitative measure of 
maladjustment. By means of this index he was able to 
differentiate between groups of women classified as 
schizophrenic, neurotic, and normal. Thetford and 
DeVos* were able to confirm these findings on both 
male and female populations. We selected this scale for 
our measure of maladjustment. A social attainment 
scale developed by Phillips and Cowitz (5) was used as 
our measure of social adequacy. This scale is made up of 
three subdivisions which are a direct record of (a) 
educational and occupational achievements, (b) 
maturity and responsibility in the area of sex and 
marriage, and (c) participation and adequacy in social 
relationships. 


RESULTS 


Chi square in a fourfold contingency table 
was used as the measure of the significance 
of the relationship between variables. In each 
case the median of the distributions was the 
cutting point. 

The findings are presented in Table 1, ~ 
The major hypothesis was strikingly confirmed. 
The lower the total social attainment score, 
the higher was the maladjustment score. Chi 


~ square for this relationship was 15.62, which 


for 1 df is significant beyond the .001 level of 
confidence. The significant relations obtained 
when using the total scale also hold for the 
area of occupation-education. For the in- 
dividual scales of sex and marriage and social 
relationships, the relationship is not sig- 
nificant. Both these scales deal with inter- 


2 Thetford, W. N., & DeVos, G. Personal commu- 
nication, 1953. 
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personal relations, and scoring on them does 


` show a trend in the hypothesized direction. A ° 


composite score based on these two measures 
is related to scoring on the maladjustment in- 
dex beyond the .001 level of confidence. We 
have termed this composite score a scale of 
interpersonal relationships. 

Scoring on the maladjustment index was 
related to intelligence level and tended to 
show a relationship with chronological age. 
Therefore, we attempted to control for these 
two possible confounding factors, age and 
intelligence, and we have also compared our 
sample to those used by Fisher and by Thet- 
ford and DeVos. Age and intelligence level 
of our Ss were not related to scoring on the 
social attainment scale, although it might 
seem plausible to expect such a relationship. 

Table 2 shows that the Worcester group has 
about the same mean intelligence level as 
Fisher’s original Ss, but a much greater range 
in this variable. The reported IQ scores are 
not precise equivalents: ours are estimates 
made on the basis of scoring on the Stanford- 
Binet Vocabulary (1916 edition); Fisher used 
the Verbal Scale IQ of the Wechsler-Bellevue. 
We found that Vocabulary scores plotted 
against the Fisher index resulted in a chi 
square of 7.23, which for 1 df is beyond the .01 
level of significance. The higher the intelligence 
level, the lower was the score on the index of 
maladjustment. This is not surprising in view 
of the known relationships between intelligence 
and some of the Rorschach components used 
by Fisher. 

The effect of intelligence was controlled 
for by the technique of roving medians (2). 
After this correction was made, the relation- 
‘ship between the Fisher maladjustment and 
‘the social attainment scores remained sig- 
nificant at the .002 level of confidence (chi 
square, 10.62). Age was controlled for in a 
similar fashion. Under these conditions, the 

uu 


TABLE 2 
COMPARISON or Norms 


Scoring Mean Ay 

Indices Age R be a Mean IQ IQ Range 
Fisher SENA 20-45 107.2 95-110 
Worcester 39.2 3046 110* 83-140 


“Estimated from Stanford-Binet 1916 Vocabulary, A 
„mental age 15 years, 5 months. een 
| ; 
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TAPLE 3 
Comparison oF Normative Data* 


Normals | Neurotic |Schizophreni 
Scoring Indices 

cum (Ot 
| a Sie} a/Siel S| ae 
Fisher (women) 36.9 |11.0}20'59.7 |19.1/20/85.5 |32.4 m 
Thetford (men) 34.0 |16.2 30/65.83) 31. 7)15|73.2 24.75/15 
(women) 30.0 |13.4/30/53.0 |19, 7/15/93. 83/39, 47 15 
(total) 32.0 34:8100 59.4 |26. 1/30/83. 51/32. 11/30 
Worcester (men) 47.7 SA -/|-\--!|-s 


* Worcester normal vs, Thetford normal, CR = 3.82; Worcester 
normal vs. Thetford neurotic, CR = .985; Worcester normal ys, 
Fisher normal, CR = 3.37; Worcester normal vs. Fisher neurotic, 
CR = 1.86. 


obtained reiationship between social attain- 
ment and degree of maladjustment was 
elevated to a chi square oi 19.59, increasing 
the level of significance. | 
Our population differs significantly in scor 
ing on the maladjustment index from the 
normal groups of both Fisher and Thetford 
and DeVos. Both CR’s were beyond the 01 
level of significance, being 3.87 and 3.82) 
respectively. Indeed, the mean score for our 
group does not differ significantly from thos 
of the neurotic groups of either of the othet 
two studies, although it does tend to differ 
from that of Thetford and DeVos. The Wor 
cester sample was selected in such a manner 
that the term “normal” is not inappropriate; | 
yet our Ss tend to have higher scores than do 
either of the other normal groups. Perhaps onei 
reason for this difference is that Fishers | 
sample was composed entirely of women, the 
Worcester sample entirely of males. In addi 
tion, Fisher’s normal group represents a dit 
ferent level of socioeconomic status, heavily 
weighted toward a middle class or white-col- 
lar group, whereas the Worcester sample p 
composed predominantly of industrial workers 
Thetford’s group, too, is different insofar as his 
sample consists of managerial employees 4% 
well as clerical workers. Therefore, althougt 
all groups may be classified as normal, they 
are not equivalent populations insofar % 
socioeconomic classification is concerned: 
Table 3 shows a comparison of our sample W! 
each of the three diagnostic groups used b) | 
Fisher and those by Thetford and DeVos. | 


Discussion 


A highly significant relationship betwee) 
our main variables was obtained. The soo” 
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attainment scale, it seems‘to us, can be taken 
at face value. The items in the scale are direct 
reflections of factors which, taken together, 
would be included in any definition of social 
behavior. i e 

The Rorschach test, on whièh Fisher’s index 
is based, offers a perceptual task to S; it is not 
a direct way of getting descriptions of overt 
behavioral maladjustment. Fisher, however, 
has developed a scale which seems to be a valid 
measure of intrapsychic adjustment. Fisher 
derived this scale on the basis of the literature, 
taking into account those components which 
have been said to go with pathological be- 
havior. And both he and Thetford and DeVos 
found that the scale did correlate with clini- 
cally determiged pathology. The influence of 
age and intelligence on itf scores may point 
up a necessity for careful tontrol in its use, 
if a generalization of results can be trusted. 
Nevertheless, the degree of maladjustment 
seems to be significantly related to social 
adequacy in the direction that the higher the 
degree of maladjustment, the less is the social 
effectiveness of the individual. This is consist- 
ent with the generally accepted position on 
the relationship between personality organiza- 
tion and the individual’s adjustment to 
society, 

Earlier in this paper we pointed out that 
most studies dealing with maladjustment have 
used subject groups differing in diagnostic 
category. It might be posited that any ob- 
Served differences in social adequacy are at- 
tributable to qualitative differences in di- 

: Agnostically discrete populations. Our data 
Support an alternative assumption, which is 
that, at least to some extent, social attainment 
1S associated with degree of maladjustment 
rather than with any unique quality identify- 
Ing a particular nosological category. Further- 
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e More, our findings with a normal population 
suggest that maladjustment can be thought 
of as a single, continuously distributed factor 
which is independent of nosology. 


SUMMARY 


It has often been observed that the presence 
of psychopathology is associated with in- 
adequate adjustment, even in the premorbid 
period. This study was designed to test the 
hypothesis that even within a normal popula- 
tion, a degree of maladjustment is related to 
Social adequacy. Scores on the Fisher Ror- 
schach Maladjustment Scale were plotted 
against a measure of social attainment de- 
veloped in connection with a larger research 
project. 

Our fiffdings indicate that within a normal 
group, maladjustment is significantly related 
to the level of social attainment and its consti- 
tuent parts, such as occupation-educational 
level and interpersonal relations, These find- 
ings hold up when certain possible confounding 
factors are held constant. 
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HOSTILITY IN NEURQTICS AND NORMALS" 


ROGER E. WATSON? 
Pennsylvania Hospital Division of the Hall-Mercer Hospital 


» LEON PRITZKER 
U. S. Bureau of the Census 


sidered hostility to be a central causal 

factor in neurosis. This is a report of a 
test of the proposition that neurotic people are 
more hostile than nonneurotic people. 

Sex, hostility, and anxiety have played the, 
leading roles as the chief motivational deter- 
minants of neurosis inmore than half a century 
of psychoanalytic theory. They are conspicu- 
ous motives in the earliest cases published in 
the Breuer and Freud Studies in? Hysteria 
monograph of 1895 (2), and, with varying 
degrees of emphasis, have characterized psy- 
choanalytic thinking up to the present day. 
Various neurotic syndromes are considered 
to be behavioral outcomes of particular constel- 
lations of defenses against anxiety arising from 
threats that repressed sexual and hostile im- 
pulses will overwhelm the patient’s ego and 
create that intolerable state of psychic pain 
called panic. Virtually all contemporary ver- 
sions of psychoanalysis give hostility a very 
central role as one of the two ego threats that 
usually underlie neurotic anxiety. Horney 
has gone so far as to state that “... hostile 
impulses of various kinds form the main 
source from which neurotic anxiety springs” 
(9, p. 63). Standard authors on the psycho- 
analytic theory of the neuroses such as Alex- 
ander (1) and Fenichel (4) give hostility an 
equal role with sex as the source of ego threat. 

Formally stated, the psychoanalytic propo- 
sitions from which the experimental hypothe- 
sis is derived are as follows: 

1. A neurosis is a type of defense against 
ao regarded as dangerous by the person 

1, 4, 9). 

2. Repressed hostility impulses are one 
source of such defense-inducing neurotic 
anxiety (1, 4, 9). 

3. A neurosis is a quantitative deviation 
from the normal (5, p. 81). 

4. Under suitable conditions of remoteness 


Pesci theory has long con- 


1 This research was carried out at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital Division of the Hall-Mercer Hospital. 
2 Hall-Mercer Research Fellow. 
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METHOD 


The Measure of Hostility 

A projective type bf test made up by the authors 
was used as the measure of hostility. This consisted of 
60 sets of scrambled words that could be assembled it 
either of two ways by leaving out one word in the set’ 
One completion leads to a hostile and the other to# 
neutral sentence. For instance, “Shoot I’ll you ask” 
may be assembled as “I'll ask you” or “TIl shoot you" 
by omitting either the neutral or the hostile word. The 
60 scrambled sentences were presented with the follow: | 
ing instructions: “What I want you to do is to look at 
the words, and, dropping one word out, tell me the first 
sentence you see in these words as quickly as possible: 
The 60 scrambled sentences, divided into two group 
are listed in Table 1 in the order of their presentation 

The position of the words in each set was varied 
systematically so that all possible orders were repré 
sented in equal proportion. The sentences were chosei 
to represent a wide range in degree of intensity, from 
very mild to very strong hostility. No attempt wai 
made to control frequency of occurrence in print of the” 


phrases used. 


The suitability of the scrambled sentent) 
technique as a test of the presence of repress™ 
hostility rests on two assumptions that at 
basic to all projective methods. Both at 
competently discussed in Lindzey’s recent 
examination of the experimental evident 
for the assumptions underlying the TAT (10: 
The central assumption is that subjects "u 
react to ambiguous but need-relevant stimi l 
in accordance with their own personality nee® 
as well as in accordance with such realistit 
qualities as inhere in the stimulus situatiO™ 
The authors accept Lindzey’s conclusion t 
this assumption is “clearly warranted” by 
experimental evidence (p. 5). 

The second assumption has to do with A 
appropriateness of the technique to 16V n 


4) 


f 


e 


y repressed impulses. Lirdzey examines aspects è 


of this question under two different assump- 
tions made in using the TAT (pp. 8-10, 17- 
20). He concludes that there is reasonable 
experimental and clinical evidenee that sym- 
bolically expressed impulse and impulses 
which are not always reflected directly in 
overt behavior and consciousness do appear in 
projective material. However, he points out 
that there are as yet no suitable techniques 
for distinguishing the status of the impulse 
in such material. 

The present authors would like to point out 
that an operational definition,of what is re- 
pressed that justifies a projective measure 
can be stated on the basis of Freud’s theo- 
tetical paper en repression (6). He points out 
that resistance against tht expression of re- 
pressed impulses decreases*in inverse propor- 
tion to the remoteness of the expression from 
the impulses originally repressed (p. 88). Part 
of the operational statement of what repressed 
material is can be said to be that it is material 
that appears under suitable conditions of 
temoteness from the repressed impulse. It is 
reasonable to suppose that a projective situa- 
tion, as here used, provides such conditions. 


Subjects 


Forty-five patients who sought psychiatric treatment 
for symptoms regarded as neurotic by the hospital 
staff constituted the experimental group. They were 
tested either before the beginning of treatment or after 
a few initial therapeutic interviews. The controls were 
45 persons who had never sought such treatment. They 
were made up of 22 psychiatric hospital employees and 
23 nonpsychiatric student nurses in general medicine. 
Since no differences were found between these two con- 
trol groups, they were combined in the results, There 
were 21 male and 24 female patients ranging in age from 
16 to 49, and 20 male and 25 females from age 17 to 40 
in the control group. 

A second supporting technique was used to insure 
that the patient group was in fact more neurotic than 
the controls. This consisted of obtaining responses to a 
list of 65 questions made up by the authors to reveal 
neurotic symptoms. Each item referred to a symptom 
Specifically labelled as neurotic in Fenichel’s Psycho- 
analytic Theory of the Neuroses (4). None of the ques- 
tions referred directly to hostility feelings. The ques- 
tions related to anxiety, obsessional, and conversion 
symptoms. The anxiety questions centered around 
themes of acute expectant dread and inappropriate 
tachycardia. The obsessive questions fell into two 
categories, blanket questions aimed at overt obsessions 
and compulsions, and questions aimed at the larger 
Picture of the obsessive character. The latter centered 
around exaggerated reactions to time, money, dirt, and 
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disorder. The first five of the 65 items are presented 
below as samples? The figures after each question 
indicate the number of patients (first figure) and con- 
trols (second figure) giving a neurotic answer to each 
question. 

1. Is there any part of your body which has lost the 
sense of touch? (1:0) 

2. Do you have any chronic or recurring pain? (20:3) 

3. Does it make you anxious and upset to attend a 
funeral? (23:7) 

4. Do you like to let the care of your appearance go, 
whenever possible? (9:3) 

5. Do you get an intense feeling that you are about 
to die? (8:1) 

The results with this questionnaire clearly indicate 
that the patient group showed more neurotic symptoms 

than the controls. There were 773 neurotic responses 

made by the patients, as compared to 327 by the con- 
trols. Out of 65 items there were only 3 in which the 
controls equalled or exceeded the patients in number of 
neurotic responses given. The mean number of neurotic 
responses for the patient group was 5.8, with a standard 
deviation of 3.4 as compared to a mean of 2.4 and stand- 
ard deviation of 3.6 for the controls, a manifestly 
reliable difference. 


Procedure 


The subjects (Ss) were tested singly by the psy- 
chiatrist-author (R. E. W.) in his office. The scrambled 
sentences were projected by means of a film strip and a 
small projector. To familiarize S with the situation, the 
test itself was preceded by a series of eight innocuous 
pictures to which S was asked to respond with the first 
impression that came to mind. This procedure allayed 
apprehension and helped to create a mental set to 
respond unreflectively. 

The 60 test items (Table 1) were presented in two 
separate groups. The first 30 were given with as long an 
exposure as S needed, and’the second 30 at brief ex- 
posures controlled by means of a camera shutter at- 
tached to the projector. A brief exposure technique 
was used in anattempt to circumvent defensiveness 
about hostility. The exact procedure in the test itself 
was as follows: After the introductory pictures, and fur- 
ther explanation S was shown a sample scrambled sen- 
tence (both alternatives nonhostile) exposed as long 
as necessary for response. To prepare S for the fact 
that he would also see brief exposure sentences, a sec- 
ond sample sentence was shown with two exposures 
each at }4, 1, 2, and 3 seconds or until assembly at an 
earlier exposure was made. 

The first series of 30 test items was then presented 
rapidly But without control of exposure time, a new 
item being flashed on the screen the instant the preced- 


* The full questionnaire, including the number of 
patients and controls giving “neurotic” responses to 
each question, has been deposited with the American 
Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 4173 
from the ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C., remitting in advance $1.25 for 35 mm. 
microfilm of $1.25 for photocopies. Make checks pay- 
able to Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of 


Congress. 
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ing one was assembled. The second series of 30 items 


was presented at brief exposures. The exposure time “ 


was constant and was determined by the exposure time 
- required to assemble the second sample sentence as 
described above. If S was unable to form a sentence, 
the exposure was repeated until he succeeded. The 
responses were recorded by a sound recorder, of the 
presence of which S was unaware. Following this the 
examiner presented the neurosis questionnaire. 


RESULTS 


Hostile Assemblies of the Scrambled Seniences 


The two groups may be compared first by 
examining the number of hostile constructions 
each made. The mean for the neurotic group 
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is 30.6 (SD = 5.9) hostile solutions of the 60 
? sentences as compared to 26.2 (SD = 6.4) for 
the controls. The ¢ value for this difference ig 
3.37. This is well above a .01 probability level, 
A t value of, 2.7 is significant at the .01 le 
and 3.5 at the, .001 level. Neurotics clearly 
show significantly more hostile constructions 
than normals. 

Although the analysis by mean number of 
hostile constructions made by each group gives 
impressive results, it is even more instructive 
to examine the differences between patients 
and controls for each of the 60 sentences in 
turn. These results are presented in Table 1, _ 


Y 


TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF 45 PATIENTS AND 45 CONTROLS IN NUMBER OF HOSTILE CONSTRUCTIQNS OF THE 
„SCRAMBLED SENTENCES n j ` 
Longer Exposure Series Brief Exposure Series 
Number of Ss Making Number of Ss Making” 
Sitenei Hostile Completions SENENGA Hostile Completions 
C | P| P>C|P<c C| P |P>C|P<@ 
1. the swat (hear) fly 40 | 43 3 31, the (see) slap mosquito | 42 | 42 
2. (busy) he stupid is 33 | 39 6 32. foolish he (working) is | 15 | 13 2 
3. arm his break (tape) 27 | 35 8 33. hand his (shake) break | 7 | 14 7 
4. the (bounce) slam ball 10| 8 2 | 34. the hit (bring) ball 34 | 36 2 
5, liar a (woman) she’s 25 | 36) 11 35. (man) a cheat he’s 29 | 36 7 
6. (hear) I you hate 18 | 29 | 11 36. hit Ill you (take) 9/19} 10 
7. ticket the punch (take) 30 | 35 5 37. note a (play) strike 22 | 23 1 
8. window the (open) break | 8| 6 2 | 38. lock the smash (fix) 22 | 20 2 
9. the brain (cake) cut 0} 2 2 39. the (bread) heart slice 0| 2 2 
10. grapes the (pack) crush 21 | 24 3 40. orange the squash 23 | 29 6 
(taste) 
11. me you disgust (convince) | 28 | 34 6 41. you me (tell) annoy 32 | 31 1 
12. the (car) knife drive Zh) St 1 | 42. the plunge (change) 5 | 13 6 
È blade 
13. paper cut the (bring) 35 | 34 1 |43. wood (pile) the split 27 | 31 4 | 
14. the (chance) devil give him | 10 | 11 1 44. him hell (time) give 15 | 22 7 \ 
15. shoot I'll you (ask) 12} 20| 8 45. (see) I'll you stab 21 | 23 2 
16. egg (cook) the beat 16 | 16 46. cream whip the (drink) | 40 | 40 
17. out blast (give) them 28 | 27 1 | 47. alive (find) burn them | 21 | 27 6 
18. him bring (here) death 2/4 1 | 48. him make die (eat) 11] 21} 10 ] 
19. snobs dislike (meet) I 43 | 41 2 | 49. whiners (meet) dislike I | 42 | 45 3 
20, out him (let) knock 16/18] 2 50. him I punch (bring) 19| 28] 9 
21. you TIl kill (call) 9 | 24| J5 51. you PI (tell) murder 8 | 10 2 
22. cloth (sell) tear the 29 |30] 1 52. seam rip (sew) the 13 |14| 1 
23. your use fist (pencil) 8/19) 11 53. a give him (seat) slap 16 | 20 4 
24. child the (question) torture | 6 | 12 6 54. (boy) the brain train 5 | 12 7 
25. bargain a drive (find) 28 | 27 1 | 55. price the cut (learn) 34} 35| 1 | 
26. out (sort) bawl them 31] 35] 4 56. them down (here) call | 26 | 28 | -2 / 
27. the man (clothes) hang | 15 | 19| 4 57. his (pay) head cut off | 34 | 32 
28. nails the (count) hit 21 | 19 2 | 58. tacks the pound (sort) | 25 | 22 a) 
29. go hell (sleep) to 8114] 6 59. them (see) damn all 13| 19] 6 | 
30. your (pen) gun use 4) 1 3 | 60. your pistol (pencil) use | 6| 10] 4 ; 
Note. ies i ; > ht 
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hostile response. P>C shows how many more patients than controls i mses, os 
gave hostile res and P<C, h fewer. 
ses have been added to the sentences to show the word that has to be omitted to score the Cominletien if hostile. 
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A glance at the columns showing how many 


more or fewer patients than controls (P > C ® 


and P < C columns) made a hostile rather 
than neutral assembly shows in the clearest 
way the systematic differences. On a chance 
basis one would expect the e number of 
hostile completions for both groups for any 
given sentence, and the differences that arise 


by chance should be of a similar degree: 


` Actually the two groups were identical on 
only three sentences, In the 57 cases where 
they differed, the patients are more hostile on 
42 sentences and less hostile on only 15, a 
significant difference (p = .01) by the sign 
test. There is a systematic téhdency for the 
differences to be very small on the sentences 
in which the gatients are less hostile and quite 
large where they®are mose hostile. In only 
two instances are the differences in which 
more controls showed hostile completions as 
large as 3, the remaining 13 instances differing 
by a margin of only 1 or 2, On the other hand, 
the differences favoring more patients as- 
sembling hostile alternatives are as extreme 
as 15 (sentence 21) and differences in the 6 to 
11 range are frequent, When the mean dif- 
ference of 5.3 for the P > C instances is com- 
pared to 1.7 for the P < C instances the dif- 
ference is manifestly a very significant one, 

A qualitative analysis shows a clear pattern 
that the more extreme differences (8 or 
More) in favor of greater neurotic hostility 
are associated with very personal aggression: 
“Break his arm,” “She’s a liar,” “I hate you,” 
“Tl hit you,” “Make him die,” and “I punch 
him.” Compare these with instances in which 
patients were less hostile than controls: “Slam 
the ball,” “Break the window,” “Drive the 
knife,” “Cut the paper,” etc. 

Overall, a detailed examination of the pat- 
tern of results shows that the differences are 
indeed very great—considerably more impres- 
Sive than suggested by the probability levels 
yielded by the statistical tests. 


The Effect of Brief Exposure 


„Tt will be recalled that the sentences were 
divided into two equal groups that were as- 
Sembled under slightly different conditions. In 

oth instances Ss were under pressure to work 
rapidly, but the first 30 sentences were exposed 
as long as necessary’ to assemble each one, 
Whereas the second 30 were flashed tachis- 
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toscopically at exposure times ranging from 
-5 to 3.0 seconds according to the exposure 5 
had required for completion of the second 
sample sentence (nonhostile). 

This attempt to circumvent defenses by 
limiting exposure time was largely unsuccess- 
ful. If one analyzes the results by sentences 
(Table 1), there are differences in the expected 
direction. Neurotics do make more hostile 
completions under brief exposure (23 sen- 
tences) than under longer exposure (19 sen- 
tences) and, especially, they are less hostile 
than controls in only half as many instances 
6(5 rather than 10), However, analysis by sub- 
ject shows a patient-control difference that is 
identical under long and brief exposure condi- 
tions. 


gi DISCUSSION 


The main result of a significantly greater 
number of hostile constructions by neurotics 
than by normals clearly supports the experi- 
mental hypothesis. Under conditions favoring 
the expression of repressed impulses, neurotics 
did show more hostility than normals. This 
experimental result is predicted correctly by 
the psychoanalytic theory of the neuroses. 
Although the patient-control difference is not 
extreme, it is of considerable interest in view 
of the long history of largely negative findings 
in experimental tests of psychoanalytic theory 
that has characterized the research literature 
of the past several decades (8, 12). 

Of course, if one focuseson similarities rather 
than differences between the neurotics and 
normals, the performance of the two groups 
appears very much alike. One might dismiss 
the differences lightly and point out that, 
after all, the patients responded very much as 

- did the controls. It should be pointed out that 
such similarity is to be expected in any percep- 
tual-cognitive task such as the present one. 
It has been well established in the need-percep- 
tion stfdies that most of the variance in a 
perceptual-cognitive task is accountable for 
by entirely impersonal, nonmotivational fac- 
tors. Motivational factors can operate in only a 
relatively small area in which response charac- 
teristics are not determined by the stimulus. 
Unless the situation is completely projective 
(no stimulus), motives enter in only where 
structural and frequency factors leave off. It 
is these nonpersonal determinants that prob- 
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ably account for the great similarity of re- 
sponse in both groups. As an extreme in- ° 
stance, “Swat the fly” (No. 1) is chosen by 
virtually all Ss (83 out of 90) in preference to 
“Hear the fly’ It seems all too apparent that 
this comes about because, in ordinary con- 
texts, the frequency of occurrence of “Swat 
the fly” is so much greater than-that of the 
neutral alternative. 

In an analogous perceptual task, Solomon 
and Howes (13) have shown that the frequency 
of occurrence of words in print can determine 
as much as 50.9 per cent of the total variance) 
in the situation. 

In a further convincing study of the relative 
influence of mechanical and need factors in a 
cognitive-perceptual task almost „identical 
with the present one, Postman and Crutch- 
field (11) have shown that in such situations 
need factors determine extremely little of the 
variance as compared to impersonal variables. 
The need-perception studies of recent years 
have shown that stimulus and mental set fac- 
tors are prepotent in such tasks as the present 
one, and that it is relatively difficult to create 
cognitive-perceptual conditions that allow 
personal need factors to have a significant 
influence. This consideration lends added 
significance to the difference between normals 
and neurotics that has been demonstrated by 
the cognitive-perceptual technique employed 
here. 

The relatively unsuccessful attempt to use 
brief exposures to circumvent ego defensive- 
ness requires little comment. There are nu- 
merous possible reasons for the failure. One 
need only mention the fact that our experi- 
mental naiveté with regard to tachistoscopic 
research methods led us to give the unlimited 
exposure series before the brief exposure series, 
thus giving the subject adequate forewarning 
of the nature of the subject matter to be seen 
under brief exposure. It has been well estab- 
lished in perception research that knowledge 
of the nature of the stimulus easily wipes out 
effects otherwise obtained under brief exposure 
conditions (3, 7). Our observation that some 
Ss insisted on delaying response until they 
could get a clear conception of the phrase being 
flashed supports this interpretation. 
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SUMMARY 

A test was made of the experimental hypo- 
thesis that under conditions favoring the ex- 
pression of repressed impulses, neurotics wil] 
show more hostility than normals. Forty-fi 
patients who came to a hospital for the psychi. 
atric treatment of neurotic symptoms were 
compared to an equal number of nonpatient 
controls who had never sought such treatment, 
It was further established by a questionnai 
that the patient group had more than twi 
as many symptoms of neuroses than the con 
trols. 

Hostility was measured by the frequency of 
choosing hostile rather than neutral alterna: 
tives in assembling scrambled words into 60 
sentences that could be assembled so as to ‘have 
either a hostile or nonhostile meaning. 

The neurotic group showed significantly 
more hostile completions than the nonneuroti 
group. This outcome is predicted by th 
psychoanalytic theory of the neuroses. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF MOVE 


RORSCHACH TEST TO TH 


MENT RESPONSES ON THE 
E DEFENSE MECHANISM 


OF PROJECTION: 


San Francisco 


HE present investigation is an attempt 

to learn more about the psychological 

significance of the movement responses 
on the Rorschach test’ As Schachtel (1 1) and 
Hertz (4) have indicated in comprehensive 
reviews, there are a number of theories about 
the psychological significance eof the human 
movement variable (M). The posibility that 
M responses might be related to the defense 
mechanism of*projection, if not stated directly, 
is at least implied in the fiterature. Hertz in 
her survey (4) cites the view of Furrer, who 
speaks of the illusional quality of Rorschach 
responses in which form is projected into 
meaningless formations. He considers the 
Movement response a “double illusion” in 
which both form and movement are projected 
into the blots. 

The literature yields considerable support 
for the assumption that the movement response 
is a multidetermined variable. The present 
Study is an attempt to test the hypothesis 
that one of the variables determining the 
Production of movement on the Rorschach 
is the individual’s readiness to utilize projection 
as a defense mechanism. 

Whereas the Rorschach determinants of 
color, form, and shading are represented to 
Some degree on the cards, the movement 
response must be supplied by the subject (S) 
himself, in that he is putting something into 
the blot which is not actually there but is 
solely a product of his own imagination. It 
Was assumed, therefore, that the movement 


‘From the Veterans Administration Hospital, Palo 
Alto, California, where the author was employed when 
this study was undertaken. This study formed the 
basis of a doctoral dissertation submitted to Stanford 
University jin 1951. Tt was carried out under” the 
Supervision of Professors Clarence L. Winder, Maud 

errill James, and Quinn McNemar. The author is 
also indebted to the staff of the Veterans Administration 

Ospital, Palo Alto, and particularly to the Clinical 
Psychology Service, headed by Dr. William R. Grove, 
for providing the necessary time and facilities, and to 
Dr. Paul McReynolds fomassisting in the design of the 
Study, supplying data from his own study, and critique 
ot the manuscript. 
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Tesponse should be a more sensitive indicator 
of the mechanism of projection than any of 
the other Rorschach determinants. In addition 
to testing the previously stated hypothesis, a 
secondary purpose of the study was to compare 
gthe amounts of movement of various diagnostic 
groups. 


METHOD 


‘Subjects. The present study included 137 Ss divided 
as follows» normal, 29; psychoneurotic, 29; paranoid 
schizophrenic, 31; nonparanoid schizophrenic, 34; 
additional schizophrenics (mixed diagnosis), 14. 

All except 19 of these Ss were used in a previous study — 
by McReynolds (7), who has cited the selection 
criteria. 

Procedure. An attempt was made to obtain a sample 
of individuals who most readily utilize projection as a 
defense mechanism in order to compare them with 
another group of individuals differing, insofar as 
possible, only with regard to this one variable. The 
manifestation of either hallucinations or delusions 
was selected as an external criterion of the mechanism 
of projection. 

Sixty-one schizophrenics were divided independently 
of Rorschach results into two groups hereafter desig- 
nated as HD and NHD. Group HD manifested either 
delusions, hallucinations, or both at the time of 
Rorschach examination, whereas Group NHD gave 
no evidence either of delusions or hallucinations 
when tested. This information was obtained from the 
case files at the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Palo Alto, California. None of these patients was 
tested by the author. All cases suspected of organic 
brain pathology were excluded from the study, and 
those cases which presented an ambiguous picture 
with regard to the coincidence of hallucinations or 
delusions and date of Rorschach examination also 
were excluded. 

A large number of the patients in Groups HD 
and NHD was obtained from the paranoid and non- 
paranoid, groups referred to earlier. In Group HD 
there are 17 patients from the paranoid group and 
11 from the nonparanoid group. Group NHD contains 
one patient from the paranoid group and 13 from the 
nonparanoid group. 

It was inevitable that more paranoid patients 
should appear in Group HD than in Group NHD 
since patients who manifest delusions and hallucinations 
tend to be diagnosed paranoid; however, the selection 
of patients was made independently of a knowledge of 
diagnosis. 

Comparison of age, educational level, and number 
and variability of Rorschach Tesponses revealed no 
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TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF MOVEMENT RESPONSES OF 
Grours HD anb NHD 


(Additional responses not included) 


ony M* FM mt 
Grou 

ee wee 
HD 6 25 4 27 21 10 
NHD 18 12 4 26 27 3 


* x = 10.55; p < 01. 
tx? = 3.27; p < .10. 


significant differences in the two groups with regard 
to any of these variables, 

Another variable which conceivably might have 
affected movement production was the contact with 
reality of the subject. Since form level of responses 
has been considered to be one measure of this variable, 
form-level ratings of the two groups were obtained by 
having three different Rorschach examinets familiar 
with Beck’s system rate the Rorschach protocols. 
The difference between the two groups on form level 
was not statistically significant. 

Statistical comparisons between Groups HD and 
NHD utilizing the chi-square technique were made 
for the three types of movement responses, M, FM, 
and m. The two groups were also compared on all of the 
remaining Rorschach determinants. 

In addition to the above comparisons, the movement 
responses of the normal, neurotic, paranoid schizo- 
phrenic, and nonparanoid schizophrenic groups were 
compared using the same statistical techniques. 


RESULTS 


The differences between Groups HD and 
NHD on all types of movement responses are 
found in Table 1. Differences when additional 
responses were included were approximately 
the same. When the “presence-absence” 
dichotomization of the variables was used, 
it was found that Group HD gave significantly 
_ more human movement responses (M) than 
Group NHD (p < .01). Differences in FM 

and m were not Statistically significant, and 
the utilization of cutting scores with the FM 
determinant did not yield any other differences 
between the groups. With regard to, M and 
m, the scores tended to be so small that the 
most reasonable dichotomization was presence 
or absence of the given variables? 


two grot 
(differentiated. shading) 


‘Group NHD. The diff in thi 
the .01 level of probability. CaS" VAS beyond 
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TABLE 2 i 
» THREE Tyres oF MOVEMENT FOR Noruat, q 
Neurotic, PARANOID, AND Nonparanom 5 
Groups 1 
—— 
FM 
tM (cutting m 
Group > score of 2) 
Soe (hie en — O 
— 
Normal 4 25 9 20 18 it | 
Neurotic SeeoetO y 19 12: ae 
Paranoid 6 25 16 15 13 18 
Nonparanoid 15 19 21 13 29 


In the comparison of the normal, neurotic, 
` and paranoid schizophrenic groups it was 
found that they did not differ significantly 
from each other on any of the shree types of 


groups itl 
several instances. The results of these com 


parisons are found in Table 3. i, 

The paranoid schizophrenic group gave @ 
larger number of all three types of movement) 
responses—M, FM, and m—than the non 
paranoid schizophrenics when no cutting 
score was utilized (see Table 4). For both M 
and FM, the probability level was less than 
:05. For m the probability level was less than 
-02. When additional responses were takei 


x TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF THE Normasr, NEUROTIC, AND 
Paranow Groups EACH WITH THE NON- 
PARANOID GROUP ON THREE TYPES OF 


MOVEMENT 
M FM m 

Group } 

A x b < 

i 

Normal 5.47 <.02 5.93 <.02 i. 
Neurotic 7.17 <.01 4.66 <.05 13.37 <0 
Paranoid 4.54  <.05 13.33 <0 

x 

TABLE 4 


COMPARISON OF MOVEMENT RESPONSES 
(Additional responses not included) 


M* FM m$ 
ap = ae 
ae + -= + - 1 
Paranoid 6% 1 » 19 # 
Nonparanoid 15 19 8 26 31 si 
* xt = 4.54; p <05. | 
txt = 4.01; p <.05, bs 


tat = 6.54; p <.02. 


into consideration, the differences in M and 
FM remained approximately the same, 
the significance of the difference in m increased 


to less than the .001 level. í 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The hypothesis that there fs a relationship 
between movement responses on the Rorschach 
and the defense mechanism of projection has 
received some degree of support to the extent 
that certain groups of individuals who utilize 
projection as a defense as defined in the 
present study, viz, Group HD and the 
paranoid group, tend to produce more move- 
ment responses than other growps not utilizing 
this defense to as extreme a degree 

The pronounced tendency of the paranoid 
group to profuceemoré inanimate movement 
Tesponses (m) than the honparanoid group 
seems to lend support to Schachtel’s (11) 
theory that m represents the projection on 
the environment of unacceptable’ or unrecog- 
nized impulses and Klopfer’s (5) interpretation 
of m as representing hostile forces which the 
individual feels are impinging upon him. 
Both of these are similar to the mechanism of 
Paranoid projection in which the individual 
attributes to other people his own unconscious 
impulses, If FM also represents a nonaccept- 
ance of one’s own drives and a projection of 
them on the environment, as Schachtel 
claims (11), then one would expect paranoid 

izophrenics to produce a large number 
of this determinant. 

The fact that the paranoid schizophrenic 
group did not differ Significantly from the 
normal or neurotic groups on any of the three 
types of movement leads one to question to 
What extent, if any, the defense mechanism of 
Projection as found in paranoid schizophrenics 
1s related Specifically to movement responses. 
Tt might be that movement responses are 
determined by a number of variables, one of 
which may be the defense mechanism of 
Projection. On the other hand, it is possible 
that the mechanism of projection, which is 
Probably found in some degree in most 
individuals, is the primary determinant of the 
movement responses, If so, the mere number of 
Movement Tesponses alone is not sufficient to 
differentiate Paranoid schizophrenics from 
normal and neurotic groups. This, of course, 
raises the question of whether or not the 
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content of the movement responses of the 


but ə three groups differs in any way. The next 


logical step would be a content analysis of 
the movement responses of these three groups. 
The results do seem to indicate, however, 
that the defense mechanism ‘of projection 
as found in paranoid schizophrenics is probably 
not in itself the primary determinant of the 
movement responses, 

One might approach the problem of ex- 
plaining the differences in movement found 
in the present study from a different angle. 
It is conceivable that the lack of movement 
eesponses found in the nonhallucinatory, 
nondelusional group may be due to an inhibi- 
tion of the tendency to utilize projection. 
Rorschach (10) and Guirdham (3) both 
discuss how M production depends upon a 
freedom “of association and is inconsistent 
with repression. It might be that the decrease 
in M in members of Group NHD is due 
primarily to such factors as repression and a 
lack of freedom of association which inhibits 
them from projecting their impulses on to 
the environment or in some other way inhibits 
their production of M. The greater production 
of M by Group HD conceivably could be due 
entirely to an inhibition of M in Group NHD 
rather than to an increased tendency by 
Group HD to produce M as a correlate of 
projection. Perhaps movement responses are 
determined primarily by the mechanism of 
projection, i.e., experiencing life in terms of 
one’s own inner needs, but in terms of their 
quantity they do not sufficiently differentiate 
between the “normal” and “abnormal” use of 
projection. 

In order to account for the tendency of 
Group HD to produce more shading responses 
than Group NHD, one might hypothesize 
that thereisa relationship between this tendency 
and that of producing movement responses, 
It was originally hypothesized that seeing 
movement in the Rorschach, since it Tequires 
the subject to put something into the blot 
which is not actually there, seems to be more 
closely related to the mechanism of Projection 
than to any of the other determinants. One 
might conceive of a crude continuum of the 
Rorschach determinants in which the move- 
ment responses most related to the mechanism 
of projection are placed at one extreme and 
form and color at the other with Fc and FK 
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» 
somewhere in the center. As in the case of nism of projection. However, the movement 
movement, neither texture nor depth is y responseson the Rorschach in terms of quantity 
actually on the Rorschach cards but must be alone are not sensitive enough indicators to 


supplied by 5S’s imagination. differentiate groups in which projection 
is manifested to an extreme degree from 
» SUMMARY groups in Which this is not the primary 


The purpose of the present investigation defense mechani3m. 


was to test the hypothesis that there is a 
relationship between movement responses 
on the Rorschach and the defense mechanism 
of projection. It was assumed that the per- 
ception of movement on the Rorschach, since 
it requires S to put something into the cards 


which is not actually there, is a more sensitive) 


measure of projection than any of the other 
Rorschach determinants. 

The criterion of projection used in the 
study was the manifestation either of hallucina- 
tions or delusions at the time of testing. The 
movement responses of a group of schizo- 
phrenic patients meeting this criterion were 
compared with a nonhallucinatory, non- 
delusional group of schizophrenics. 

In addition to the above, movement 
responses of groups of normals, neurotics, 
paranoid schizophrenics, and nonparanoid 
schizophrenics were compared. 

It was found that the hallucinatory- 
delusional group produced significantly more 
M responses than the nonhallucinatory, 
nondelusional group and that paranoid 
schizophrenics produced significantly more 
M, FM, and m responses than nonparanoid 
schizophrenics. None of these groups, however, 
produced more movement responses than 
normals and neurotics. 

The results seem to suggest a relationship 
between movement responses and the mecha- 
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MATERNAL ATTITUD§S IN SCHIZOPHRENIA 
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HE WRITERS have, observed large 

numbers of male schizophrenics and 

members of their families for several 
years in a veterans hospital. Such clinical 
observations have led to the conviction that a 
strong relationship exists between the illness 
of the son and the attitudes of the parents, 
especially the mother. In the literature, 
studies on maternal attitudes ip schizophrenia 
have revealed marked tendengies toward 
infantilizing the offspring with serious degrees 
of overprotestion, and maintenance of de- 
pendency in many cases (¢, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 15). The mother of *the schizophrenic 
seems to have ambitions with high prestige 
values for her son and may be unable to be 
frankly critical of him (12). 

Maternal domination often has been found 
as a special problem (1, 3), and the subtler 
forms of domination have been considered 
particularly malignant (17). Findings of 
attitudes of rejection on the part of the 
mother have varied in frequency (1, 3, 9, 
13, 16, 17). In discussing a doctoral study by 
Mark, Jenkins interpreted the findings to 
indicate that the mother of the schizophrenic 
1s overprotective and solicitous, considers 
motherhood a martyrdom, and conveys to 
the child his deep moral obligation to conform 
to her wishes. The child’s sexual impulses are 
especially horrifying to her; she considers them 
forerunners of sexual crime (7). Jenkins’ 
interpretations parallel very remarkably our 
own results as reported in this paper. 

Studies on other parental relationships are 
fewer. Some paternal attitudes of overprotec- 
tion have been noted (1), “but more reports 
Teveal an inadequate, indifferent, subdued, or 
Passive father (2, 4). Serious disturbances in 
motional relationships between the parents 
and gross imbalances in parental control in the 
home have been observed (3, 6, 11). 

We selected a questionnaire system for 
Our investigation of maternal attitudes in 
Schizophrenia for the sake of objectivity, 
although we were aware of the dangers of 
Sophistication in answering the questions. Such 
an instrument would best suit the limited 
Cooperation and level of performance that we 


could expect from many of the subjects. The 
instrument we used was the Parent-Child 
Attitude Survey, validated and reported by 
Shoben, who used general statements and 
clichés in attempting to provide some psy- 
chologic distance and, therefore, objectivity 
(14). We wished to apply the scale to find 
if it significantly differentiated the mothers 


Sof our schizophrenic patients from the mothers 
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of a nonschizophrenic control group. 


METHOD 


The measuring instrument. The Shoben Parent-Child 
Attitude Survey consists of 85 statements with instruc- 
tions to rate each one in terms of strong agreement (A), 
mild agreement (a), mild disagreement (d), or strong 
disagreement (D) with it. These statements had been 
retained, out of an original list of 148 items, as sta- 
tistically differentiating (at the .05 level of confidence) 
the responses of white urban mothers of nonproblem 
children from those of mothers of behavior-problem 
children. For each item, each of the four choices was 
weighted in terms of its differentiating ability, the 
lower weights reflecting the empirically more desirable 
choices. In a number of instances the assigned weights 
for the range of choices from strong agreement through 
strong disagreement were curvilinear rather than 
linear. 

On the basis of agreement of three out of four 
judges, Shoben also classified the statements into 
subscales according to the attitudinal themes which 
the respective set of items seemed to have in common. 
Fortunately these attitudes are the very ones we most 
desired to measure, both from the standpoint of our 
clinical observations and also of the tendencies pointed 
up in the literature, Shoben describes the subscales 
in this way: 

Dominant variable: items reflecting a tendency 
on the part of the parent to put the child in a 
subordinate role, to take him into account fully 
but as one who should conform completely to 
parental wishes under penalty of severe punishment. 

Possessive variable: tendency on the part of the 
parent, to baby the child, to emphasize unduly 
the affectional bonds between parents and child, 
to value highly the child’s dependence on the 
parent, to restrict the child’s activity to the 
family group. 

Ignoring variable: parental disregard of the child 
as an individual member of the family, to regard 
the “good” child as the one who demands the least 

tal time and to disdain responsibility for the 

child’s behavior (14, p. 137). 

Ten items did not appear on these scales and were 
categorized as “unclassified” items. 

Assumptions and limitations. The validity of the 
Shoben scale as a measure of parent-childeattitudes is 
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assumed on the basis of Shoben’s data, which showed 
that (a) the scale empirically discriminated between the 
parents of problem children and those of nonproblem 
children, and (b) the scores of clinical psychologists 
(who were instructed to fill out the questionnaire in a 
way which would characterize an “ideal parent”) were 
significantly superior to both groups of parents, the 
superiority to the mothers of “problem” children being 
much more pronounced. The validity of the Dominant, 
Possessive, and Ignoring subscales is assumed on the 
basis of consistency of judges’ agreements in classifying 
the items. 

However, as applied to the present study, the 
following limitations would seem to hold: (a) There 
may be a difference between professed attitudes and 
actual, typical parental behavior, the latter probably 
being the more significant factor influencing parent- », 
child relationships. (It might be interesting to conduct a 
study requiring parents to answer the questionnaire 
twice: once in terms of desirable attitude for a parent 
to have, and again, in terms of their own actual be- 
havior.) (b) There may be a difference between present 
attitudes and the attitudes which existed when their 
offspring (who are now 20 to 35 years of age) were 
relatively young children. Such a difference might be 
particularly marked for the mothers of schizophrenics, 
whose attitudes could be tinged with guilt over the 
plight of their offspring, or made more sophisticated by 
discussions of their sons’ problems with psychiatrists. 
(c) Shoben’s scoring weights, which were derived from 
responses of mothers of behavior-problem children, 
might not reveal attitudinal differences so clearly when 
applied to mothers of psychotics. Derivation of weights 
based on the performance of mothers of schizophrenics 
might have made the scale an even more effective 
instrument for the present study. 

The experimental and control groups. The ques- 
tionnaire was given to the visiting mothers of 50 
schizophrenic patients of the Veterans Administration 
Neuropsychiatric Hospital at Los Angeles. The patients 
were males between the ages of 20 and 35 who had 
been continuously hospitalized for a period of several 
months to a few years. In each case the diagnosis of 
schizophrenia was clearly established by agreement of 
several examiners, as shown in the clinical records, 
and by the current observations of one of the authors. 
The mothers were an unselected group; they met only 
the criteria of visiting a schizophrenic son and being 
literate. For this study no attempt was made to 
differentiate the various kinds of schizophrenic reactions 
in the sons of the mothers studied. All possible attempts 
to discourage sophistication of responses were made. 
Of course, these efforts tended only to minimize but 
not to obviate this problem. The cooperatica of the 
mother was secured by various devices, including the 
notion that the results might in some general way be 
used to help her son. She often requested permission 
to take the questionnaire home to “get help from 
telatives,” but was required to complete the entire 
questionnaire on the spot in the presence of the inter- 
viewer. All interviews were conducted by one of the 
authors, who never varied the technique of urging the 
mother to answer as rapidly as she could and of stead- 
fastly refusing to accede to constant requests for 
assistance. In addition to the formal questionnaire, 
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each mother was interviewed for about 45 minutes, 
These interviews served the’ double purpose of gaining 
general impressions and of eliciting specific answers to 
questions which will be mentioned later. 

The control group consisted of 50 mothers who had 
at least one child between 20 to 35 years of age and no 
children who hàd ever needed any kind of psychiatric 
attention. The mothers were contacted indirectly by 
volunteer students (mostly nurses and aides) in several 
undergraduate psychology classes taught by one of the 
authors at this hospital under the auspices of UCLA 
University Extension. The students were asked to 
distribute a questionnaire to a mother of their acquaint 
ance who satisfied the criteria indicated above, and 
were informed that the mother should answer the 
questions without assistance and as quickly as possible. 
The mother’s identity was to be kept anonymous, and 
no identifying date,of any kind were requested. 

In the section below, the hypotheses which were 
formulated and the related findings are reported. 

RESULTS mie 

Hypothesis 1. Reliability. In order to de- 
termine the reliability of the Shoben scale 
as an instrument for measuring parent-child | 
attitudes, correlation coefficients were com- 


puted for scores obtained on the odd and 


even items. The raw coefficients were .8 
for the mothers of schizophrenics and .8 
for the control mothers. Application of the 
Spearman-Brown formula for doubling the 
length of a test yielded correlation coefficients 
of .92 and .90 respectively. These compatt 
with a single corrected coefficient of 9% 
reported by Shoben and substantiate the 


hypothesis that the scale is a reliable instr: 


ment for measuring parent-child attitudes of 
mothers of schizophrenics as well as the con 
mothers of our study. 

Hypothesis 2. General parent-child attitudes. 
The hypothesis that mothers of schizophrenics 
manifest undesirable parent-child attitude ‘ 
to a greater degree than do control mother 
was tested by ascertaining the reliability 
of the difference between the two group 
on the total scale.’ The obtained difference © 


10.6 (CR = 1.84) is in favor of the conti 


mothers but fails to reach the .05 level ° 
confidence. However, it is not far from ih 
and is well within the .10 level of confiden® 
The chances are 93.4 out of 100 that tht 
obtained difference is a true one. In ol” 
words, there is a reasonable, but not certai 
likelihood that mothers of schizophrenlé 
show generally poorer parent-child attitud® , 
than do control mothers. > 
Hypothesis 3. Areas of parent-child relations 
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The hypothesis that the difference in attitudes 
of mothers of schizophrenics and contro 
mothers will be more marked on certain 
personality variables, for example, on the 
Dominant as compared to the Possessive or 

Ignoring variables, was tested by computing 
the reliability of the differerftes on each of the 
subscales into which the, items had been 
categorized. The essential data are presented 
in Table 1. 

On the one scale on which the greatest 
difference had been expected, the Dominant 
scale, no difference was obtained. One of our 
staff psychologists pointed out that the items¢ 
on this scale seem considembly less subtle 
than the items on the Possesstve scale. Be 
that as it may, the Dominant scale had 
differentiated between Shoben’s mothers of 
problem children and those of nonproblem 

_ children. It may be that mothers of delinquent 
“children are more frankly dominating whereas 
mothers of psychotics are more subtly domi- 
ating, and that this scale is not capable, 
in its present form, of revealing “subtle 
domination.” This is the opinion of the 
authors, and is suggested as a hypothesis 
to be tested with more refined instruments. 

' But if we assume that the Shoben scale does 
Measure frank domination attitudes, then 

We must conclude that mothers of schizo- 
Phrenics do not reveal this to any greater 
degree than our control mothers. On the other 

- two scales, differences between the two 
groups of mothers do appear to exist, and 
these favor the control mothers. These 
differences obtain at the .10 confidence level 
for the ignoring variable and at the .02 level 
for the possessive variable. It is a reasonable 

Probability that a true difference exists in 
these variables. Mothers of schizophrenics, 
then, appear to be more possessive and more 
ignoring of their children, as the traits on these 
subscales have been defined. 

A Reference to Table 1 also reveals a markedly 
Significant difference on the aggregate of the 
ten unclassified items. What is the meaning 
of this significant difference? Examination 
of the ten items on this scale reveals that 
four of them deal with sex play and masturba- 
tion, two deal with money, and the remaining 

our items deal with sibling jealousy, fore- 
Knowledge of punishment, nagging parents, 
and religion. However, as shown later in 
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TABLE 1 
RELIABILITY OF DIFFERENCE ON SUBSCALES 


= 
Mn | SD |SEu|Dif| SEp| CR| $ 


161.0 |16.95| 2.50 
158.54]18.06) 2.55 
89.56)11.34) 1.60) 


2.46] 2.90) .85) 


3.66) 1.51)2.43).02 


Cont. M (21 items) 85.9 |10,66) 1.71 
Sch, M Ignoring 58.56] 6.71] 0.95) 
Cont. M | (14 items) | 56.8 | 5.42] 0.77] 176] 1.07/1.64).10 
Sch. M Unclassified | 50.38} 9.35] 1.32 
Cont. M (10 items) 3.14 1.07)2.93).01 


47.24) 4.65) he 


Table 2, only three of these ten items differ- 
entiate the mothers of schizophrenics and 
control mothers at the .10 level of confidence 
or better. Interestingly enough, all three of 
these are sex items, i.e., item 47: Children who 
indulge in sex play become adult sex criminals; 
item 73: Masturbation is the worst bad habit 
that a child can form; and item 83: Sex is 
one of the greatest problems to be contended 
with in children. It appears then that mothers 
of schizophrenics are particularly disturbed 
with regard to manifestations of sexual 
behavior, especially masturbation, in their 
children. It is a reasonable inference that 
sex and masturbation would become associated 
with guilt and punishment in their children 
and this may relate to the prevalence of sexual 
maladjustment in schizophrenics. 

Hypothesis 4. Dogmatic attitude. In order 
to test the hypothesis that mothers of schizo- 
phrenics are more dogmatic and more extreme 
in their attitudes than control mothers, the 
two groups were compared for the number of 
extreme choices (A plus D—strong agreement 
or disagreement), and the number of moderate 
choices (a plus d—mild agreement or dis- 
agreement). The mean differences of the two 
groups on these “extreme” and “moderate” 
variables were analyzed for reliability, and 
yielded nonsignificant critical ratios of 0.15 
for the extreme choices and 0.22 for the 
moderate choices. In other words, no significant 
difference was found between the strength or 
mildness of parent-child attitudes of mothers 
of schizophrenics and control mothers. 

Hypothesis 5. Inconsistent attitude. It is 
sometimes hypothesized that inconsistent 
parental attitudes are of psychogenic sig- 
nificance in schizophrenia since they are not 
conducive to the development of adequate 
reality testing or ego strength. From this 
point of view, even poor attitudes, as long as 
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they are consistently poor, might be less 
harmful than inconsistent attitudes. Since 
consistency of attitude on the Shoben scale 
would be characterized by a narrow dispersion 
of weighted scores (ie., consistently good 
choices or consistently poor choices), it was 
possible to derive an “inconsistency score” for 
each individual mother in terms of the standard 
deviation of her own distribution of scores on 
all 85 items. Accordingly, the standard 
deviation value (or inconsistency score) for 
each of the 100 mothers was computed, and 


TABLE 2 
SIGNIFICANT STATEMENTS* 


A. Favoring Control Mothers 


1. A child should be seen and not heard, (Ignoring) 


Weights A:6 a:5 d:4 D:3 Mn.Wt. CR 
Sch, M 14% 12% 32% 42% 4.00 

Cont.M 4% 18% 16% 6% «= 3.871 
2. Parents should sacrifice everything for their children. (Pos- 

sessive) 

Weights A:6 aS d:3  D:4 Mn.Wt. CR 
Sch. M 22% 18% 38% 22% 4.24 

Cont. M 2% 14% 40% 4% 3.76 >e 


20. A child should feel a deep sense of obligation always to act in 
accord with the wishes of his parents. (Possessive) 


Weights A:6 MET Y- D:3 Mn.Wt. CR 
Sch. M 38% 22% 24% 16% 4.58 
Cont. M 14% 24% 18% u% 38 7 


22, Children who are gentlemanly or ladylike are preferable to 
those who are tomboys or “‘regular guys,” (Possessive) 


Weights A:S a$ d:3 D:3 MnWt. CR 
Sch.M 32% 22% 20% . 26% 4.08 
Cont. M 12% 10% 32% s% o 3a 888 


42. It is better for children to play at home than to visit other 
children, (Possessive) ’ 
Mn.Wt. 


Weights A:6 a:4 d:4 D:3 CR 
Sch. M 22% 16% 24% 38% 4.12 
Cont.M 4% 14% 40% a% 3.667 
45, Children should fear their parents to some degree. (Domi- 
nating) 
Weights A:6 a:5 d:4 D:3  MnWt CR 
Sch.M 16% 14% 24% 46% 4.04 
Cont.M 4% 12% 4% o% «= 3.60 2 
47. Children who indulge in sex play become adult criminals. 
(Unclassified) 
Weights A:5 2:6 d:4 D:3 MnWt. CR 
Sh.M 2% 22% 30% 26% 4.50 
Cont.M i6% 10% 34% 46% 3.86 *? 
13. Masturbation is the worst bad habit that a child can form. 
k P Yiehainea) 
eights A:6 ai5S d:4 D:3  MnWt® ÇR 
ei 48% 22% 16% 14% 5.10 9 
i a 30% n% 30% a% «= 4.65 
: a n peron give their parents unquestioning obedience. 
eights Ai6 ai4 d:4 D:2 Mn.Wt. CR 
as ie 30% U% 2% 12% 4.16 
ont.M 14% 16% 28% a% zw 27 


83. Sex is one of the greatest Nie 
problems to be 
children. (Unclassified) o be contended with in 


Weights A:6 a4 d:3 D:4 

40d: 14 MnWt. CR 
Sh.M 40% MoO A% 6% 4.68 
Cont. M 16% 16% 30% 38% RYA 2.82 
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TABLE 2—continued 


D ©B. Favoring Mothers of Schizophrenics 


29. Children should not be required to take orders from parents, 


(Dominating) 
Weights A:2 ars d:4 D:5 Mn.Wt. CR 
Sch. M U% d 18% 36% 22% 3.90 Pe 
Cont.M 8% 8% 30% 534% 4.44 70 
46. A child should always love his parents above everyone else. 
(Possessive) 
Weights A:6 a:4 9 d:3 D:4 Mn.Wt. CR 
Sch. M 16% 30% 28% 26% 4.02 24g 
Cont.M 38% 18% 24% 20% 4.50 s 
54. Children should accept the religion of their parents without 
question. (Dominating) 
Weights A:S a:6 d:4 D:3 Mn.Wt. CR 
Sch. M 18% 8% 26% 48% 3.86 2.0 
Cont.M 16% 18% 30% 36% 4.30 i 
79. Parents should never enter a child’s room without permission, 
(Dominating) 
Weights A:3@ a:3 d:3 D:7 Mn.Wt. CR 
Sch. M 16% 30% H% 22% 3.88 2.0 
Cont. M 8% 22% 30% 40% ,, 4.60 È 


* Additional x? analyses for significance of differences between! 
the two groups of mothers in terms of their distribution of per- 
centages among the four choices corroborated the critical ratio 
findings based on significance of differences between their weighted, 
score averages: 10 of the 14 items proved significant at the OL 
level of confidence or better; three were between the .02 and 05 
levels; and one fell just short of the .10 level. 


the difference between the averages of the 
two groups on this variable was tested for 
statistical significance. The resulting critical 
ratio of 0.2 failed to reveal any difference im 
consistency of parent-child attitudes on the 
part of mothers of schizophrenics and control 
mothers. 

Hypothesis 6. Attitudes on specific questions, 
In order to test the hypothesis that mothers of 
schizophrenics would show exaggeratedly 
undesirable attitudes on specific questions | 
special significance for them, critical ratios 
of the differences between the two groups 
mothers on each of the 85 items of the scale | 
were computed. Items with critical ratios 0 
2 or better (significant at the .05 level) were 
then individually examined and analyze® 
It should be noted that 4 out of the 85 items 
on the scale might be expected to show 
“significant” differences by chance alone, 
Actually, 14 items were found to be significant 
at the .05 level, and of these ten favored the 
control mothers whereas four favored i 
mothers of schizophrenics. Of course, it is i 
possible to know which four of the 14 significan 
items got in by chance. r 

Table 2 presents all 14 statements. Ea% 
statement is identified by its subscale class 
fication, and the weights accorded each choi” 
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are indicated. Below the weights appear the 
percentages of mother$ of each group who 
selected that choice. On the right hand side 
are given the average weights earned by 
each group of mothers, and the obtained 
critical ratios for each item. . 

In Table 2 it is possible të determine the 
location of the average choice for each group 


by comparing the obtained mean weight 


with the assigned weights for each choice. 
It should be kept in mind, however, that 
although all 14 statements significantly 
differentiate the two groups in terms of their 
mean weight scores, on more than half of the 
statements a majority of each group answered 
in the desirable direction. Therefere, it must 
not be supposed that an undesirable attitude 
characterizes "ill, er even a majority, of the 
group of parents whose avérage response on a 
particular item was significantly poorer than 
that of the other group. Rather, on most of 
the items, a poor attitude would characterize 
only a minority of the group. For example, 
the lower scoring weights assigned to both 
of the disagreement choices on the first item 
indicate disagreement to be a better choice 
than agreement. Yet, even though the item 
significantly differentiates between the two 
groups, addition of the d and D percentages 
shows that 74 per cent of mothers of schizo- 
phrenics and 78 per cent of control mothers 
disagree with the statement, thus manifesting 
desirable attitudes on the part of the majority 
in each group. For many of the other statements 
in the table the same thing holds true. 

On the other hand, subtle differences 
between the groups can be teased out on most 
of the items. In some instances the difference 
1S in terms of a tendency toward agreement 
on the part of one group, as against a tendency 
toward disagreement on the part of the other 
group. In other instances, the difference lies 
More in the strength of agreement, or of 
disagreement, on the part of the two groups. 
These differences may be of profound clinical 
Significance in influencing the development of 
Psychopathology. 

Examination of the data for item 1 reveals 
that, although the majority of each group 
disagrees with the statement, 14 per cent of 
Mothers of schizophrenics compared with 
4 per cent of control mothers, strongly agree 
with it; and on the other hand, 42 per cent of 
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mothers of schizophrenics, compared with 
e62 per cent of control mothers, strongly 
disagree. Mothers of schizophrenics, in thus 
ignoring (rejecting?) their children, show less 
inclination to tolerate children’s overt expres- 
sion of their needs. EE 

On item 2, fully 40 per cent (22 plus 18) 
of the mothers of schizophrenics, contrasted 
with only 16 per cent of control mothers, 
agree that “parents should sacrifice everything 
for their children.” The assumption of such a 
martyr’s role must inevitably lead to the 
feeling that the children owe them something 
jn return. Indeed, this is borne out in the 
responses to the very next statistically signifi- 
cant item, number 20. Fully 60 per cent of 
mothers of schizophrenics (contrasted with 
38 per cent of control mothers) agree—most of 
them strongly—that “a child should feel a 
deep sense of obligation always to act in 
accord with the wishes of his parents.” 

On item 22, about two-and-one-half times as 
many mothers of schizophrenics (54 per cent) 
as control mothers agree that “children 
who are gentlemanly or ladylike are preferable 
to those who are tomboys or ‘regular guys.’ ” 
More than three-fourths of the control 
mothers disagree, with most of them indicating 
strong disagreement with the statement. 
In other words, mothers of schizophrenics 
are much more concerned that their children 
behave “properly.” 

On item 42, although a majority of each 
group disagrees with the statement, twice as 
many mothers of schizophrenics compared 
with control mothers agree that “it is better 
for children to play at home than to visit 
other children.” Twenty-two per cent of 
mothers of schizophrenics, compared with 
only 4 per cent of control mothers, strongly 
agree with this statement. It seems clear that 
mothers of schizophrenics are more over- 
protective of their children. Such “protective 
custody” to insure their children’s safety 
could Well smother self-reliance and foster 
overdependency, and at the same time breed 
feelings of frustration and concealed hostility. 

On item 45, although a majority of parents 
in each group disagrees with the statement, 
16 per cent of mothers of schizophrenics 
strongly agree that “children should fear 
their parents to some degree,” and another 
14 per cent mildly agree with it. On the other 
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hand, only 4 per cent of control mothers 


strongly agree with the statement, and another » 


12 per cent mildly agree with it. Sixty per cent 
of control mothers, as against 46 per cent of 
mothers of schizophrenics, strongly disagree 
with the statement. Perhaps the need to 
secure obedience without having to resort to 
overt punishment (the “fear” being sufficient 
deterrent to misbehavior) underlies the 
greater agreement with this attitude on the 
part of mothers of schizophrenics. 

The need for “unquestioning obedience” is 
further elucidated on item 82. Fully 30 per 
cent of mothers of schizophrenics, compared 
with 14 per cent of control mothers, strongly 
agree that “children should give their parents 
unquestioning obedience.” Forty-two per cent 
of control mothers, compared with only 
22 per cent of mothers of schizophrenics, 
strongly disagree with the statement. 

Items 47, 73, and 83 reveal the great 
overconcern of mothers of schizophrenics 
with sexual manifestations in children. Seventy 
per cent of the mothers of schizophrenics agree 
that “masturbation is the worst bad habit 
that a child can form,” and an equal percentage 
agrees that ‘“‘sex is one of the greatest problems 
to be contended with in children.” Forty-four 
per cent of the mothers of schizophrenics 
agree that “children who indulge in sex play 
become adult criminals.” The corresponding 
percentages for control mothers are 52, 16, 
and 10. The root of sexual maladjustment 
in schizophrenic patients could easily lie 
in their mothers’ excessive attitudes of 
sexual taboo. If sex is so forbidden, it must be 
evil. Therefore, sex and sin, guilt and remorse 
become inextricably interwoven. It seems a 
most reasonable inference and one that is in 
agreement with Josephine Hilgard’s finding 
that parents impose the burden of their own 
problems on their children (5). 

On the four items on which mothers of 
schizophrenics revealed more favorable atti- 
tudes than the control mothers, two of the 
statements, items 29 and 79, are negatively 
worded, and these are the only negatively 
worded ones in the entire list of 14 statements. 
Perhaps the wording may have introduced 
some misinterpretation, so that the actual 
choices may not, in some cases, have been 
intended choices. However, on the assumption 
that they were intended, examination of item 
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29 reveals that 24 per cent of mothers 
schizophrenics strongly agree that “childt 
should not be required to take orders fre 
parents,” as against only 8 per cent of cont 
mothers. Fifty-four per cent of control mo 
strongly disagree with the statement, — 
compared to 22*per cent of mothers of schiZ 
phrenics. On the surface, it would appe 
that mothers of schizophrenics are less dot 
nating than control mothers. Howey 
comparison of the responses to this statemi 
with those of item 20 suggests that mothers 
schizophrenics may prefer a more subtle for 
of control. In other words, may it not be th 
mothers of schizophrenics feel that childn 
should not be “required” to take orders fro 
parents, but rather that, from within, 
should feel a deep sense of. obligation alwa} 
to act in accord’ with the wishes of the 
parents. This would imply a subtle rathi 
than frank form of domination. Cont 
mothers, on the other hand, may feel th 
children should be required to take ordé 
but should not feel a “deep sense of obligatio 
to do so. This latter, more frank, appro 
would seem less likely to arouse deep gl 
feelings in children, and make of paren 
more the human being and less the martyri 

On the other negatively worded statemel 
item 79, the assigned weights indicate thi 
all choices are equally good except stro 
disagreement. Forty per cent of the conttt 
mothers, as against only 22 per cent of mothél 
of schizophrenics, strongly disagree tiä 
“parents should never enter a child’s 
without permission.” This may mean WM 
mothers of schizophrenics fee] more respect 
the child’s right to privacy. On the other ham 
control mothers might disagree with H 
“never,” possibly conceiving of circumstan® 
when immediate entrance to a child’s rooi 
might be urgent, and perhaps esseni 
to his very safety. Of course, the assigit 
choice weights were determined not 4 
grounds of clinical rationale, but on emp 
differences in the responses of Shobem 
mothers of nonproblem and of behav 
problem children. It is conceivable ti 
mothers may strongly disagree with F, 
statement either out of utter content 
for a child’s right to privacy (Shoben’s mott% 
of behavior-problem children?) or out off 
consideration of circumstances which meg 
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even if only in rare cases, necessitate inter- 
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Thé first hypothesis, that the scale was a 


rupting a child’s privacy without standing ẹ reliable instrument for measuring parent-child 


on ceremony. There is also the further possi- 
bility (if our growing conviction that mothers 
of schizophrenics are less frank on those 
items which reflect parental atitude rather 
than child’s behavior is true) that mothers 
of schizophrenics may be paying lip service 
to a permissive attitude which is really 
camouflaging a form of subtle but unyielding 
domination, i.e., the “iron hand in the velvet 
glove.” 

On the remaining two questions, 46 and 54, 
more control mothers strongly agree that “a 
child should always love hissparents above 
everyone else,” and more mothegs of schizo- 
phrenics strongly disagree that “children 
should accept thg religion of their parents 
without question.” On the first item, mothers 
of schizophrenics appear les$ frankly possessive 
of their children’s love than are control 
mothers. On the second item, mothers of 
schizophrenics appear less dominating on 
teligious matters. Since a strongly religious 
preoccupation is found in so many paranoid 
schizophrenics, may it be that here, again, 
mothers of schizophrenics are exercising a 
subtle form of domination in that children 
should feel obligated from within to accept 
the religion of their parents, rather than to 
follow it without question. In other words, 
strong disagreement with this statement 
does not necessarily mean that children should 
feel free to deviate from the religion of their 
parents. It may, for many mothers, mean the 
very opposite. 

SUMMARY 

This study was undertaken. in order to see 
whether or not mothers of schizophrenic 
Patients are characterized by certain parent- 
child attitudes which might be assumed to 
be of significance in the psychogenesis of 
schizophrenia. Accordingly, the Shoben Parent- 
Child Attitude Survey, which had been 
Validated by cross-comparison of “ideal” 
Parental attitudes as judged by clinical 
Psychologists and the parental attitudes of 
mothers of behavior-problem and nonproblem 
children, was individually administered to 
50 mothers of adult male schizophrenic 
Patients and 50 control mothers. 

Six hypotheses were set up and tested. 


attitudes of mothers of schizophrenics and of 
control mothers, was substantiated by obtain- 
ing corrected reliability coefficients of .92 and 
-90, respectively. . 

The second hypothesis, that mothers 
of schizophrenics show generally poorer 
parent-child attitudes than controls, was 
supported at the .07 level of confidence. 

The third hypothesis, that mothers of 
schizophrenics would be characterized by 
more dominating, possessive, and ignoring 

cattitudes, especially the dominating attitude, 
was supported only in part, and not along 
anticipated lines. The Dominating scale 
failed to reveal significant differences between 
the two groups, although the Possessive and 
Ignoring scales did reveal significant differences 
at the .02 and .10 levels of confidence, respec- 
tively. It was suggested that the Dominating 
scale measured frank rather than subtle 
domination, and therefore failed to differentiate 
the two groups of mothers. 

The fourth and fifth hypotheses, namely 
that mothers of schizophrenics would be 
characterized by more dogmatic and at the ~ 
same time more inconsistent parent-child 
attitudes, were not supported by the data. 

The sixth hypothesis, that undesirable 
attitudes of mothers of schizophrenics would 
be accentuated on certain questions holding 
especial significance for them, was supported. 
On 10 of the 14 individual items which sig- 
nificantly differentiated the two groups, 
the mothers of schizophrenics were char- 
acterized by poorer attitudes than the control 
mothers. The 14 items were individually 
examined, and speculations concerning the 
attitudes underlying the responses were 
made. What seemed to emerge as character- 
izing the mothers of schizophrenics were 
attitudes of self-sacrificing martyrdom, of 
subtle,(rather than frank) domination, and 
overprotectiveness. In return for their noble 
qualities, they expected unquestioning con- 
formity with parental wishes through inner 
conviction rather than external coercion. 
Marked overconcern with children’s sexual 
behavior and an abysmal ignorance and 
fear of consequences in this area stood out 
with particular clearness. 
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SCHIZOPHRENIC APPERCEPTION AS A FUNCTION OF HUNGER! 


WILLIAM MICHAUX 
Veterans Benefits Office, Washington, D, C. 


logical and behavioral, ‘has been 
shown to be a major characteristic 
of schizophrenic withdrawal (2, 4). In the 
realm of more subtle psychological processes, 
there is likewise considerable evidence of 
the clinically familiar schizophrenic apathy 
appearing rather consistently in investigations 
of apperception, task involvement, and tension 
for unfinished tasks (5). 7 
-We are led by such knowledge Into specula- 
tion on hows schizophrenics might respond 
in apperception €xperiments comparable to 
those already conducted with normal subjects, 
where relationships have been demonstrated 
between increased hunger and greater response 
emphasis on content pertaining to food 
(3, pp. 58-59). More generally, functional 
telationships between apperception and moti- 
vation have come to be recognized as salient 
aspects of personality structure (3). Hence, 
an inquiry into one such relationship in 
schizophrenia might yield new knowledge of 
how this disease process damages the person- 
ality structure, e.g., what changes might occur 
in the effect of hunger on apperception when an 
individual succumbs to the psychosis. 

Stagner (8, p. 7) has interpreted perception 
as a homeostatic function, calling it “a 
purposive, need-directed process dominated by 
organismic homeostasis.” Furthermore, it has 
been suggested, in a psychoanalytic paper by 
Kubie (6), that instincts are involved in 
homeostasis, their involvement being mediated 
by “warning mechanisms” which induce 
efforts at gratification before the organism can 
be damaged by drastic” deprivation. Abt 
ao of psychological ae as 
crucial to personality organization (1, pp. 
60, 61): pe ty org 


e 
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Personality as a dynamic organization intervening 
between stimulus and response is responsible for the 
psychological homeostasis that occurs in behavior. 
Behavior may be said to have become disordered, for 
example, when the personality as a dynamic and 
motivational system or organization is unable to 
relativize stimulus and response. In consequence of the 
loss of psychological homeostasis, the individual’s old 
perceptual response tendencies, acquired largely 
through learning, are no longer functional.... We 
assume, however, that the substitution of new response 
patterns is lawful and is to be understood in terms 
of the needs of the individual to assert his integrity and 
self-consistency on a new basis. 


Hoskins (4, p. 166), in his analysis of the 
biological and related aspects of schizophrenia, 
places major emphasis on the principle of 
“defective homeostasis—somatic and psychic.” 
Among the experimental data on which he 
rests his conclusions are the findings of 
sluggish responsivity on the part of schizo- 
phrenics to externally and internally induced 
stresses. 

In this context, the tendency for food and 
food-related content in normal apperceptions 
to increase as individuals become hungrier can 
be conceptualized as a homeostatic function. 
Such a formulation accords with Abt’s belief 
that “Perception plays a significant role in the 
process of psychological homeostasis” (1, 
p. 53). A stable relationship is being main- 
tained between: (a) a condition of need 
within the organism, and (b) some properties 
attributed to parts of the external environment 
by this perceiving organism. As the need 
becomes stronger, the apperceptive emphasis 
on content pertaining to its gratification 
also becomes stronger. 


Tue HYPOTHESIS 


The'present experiment tests the hypothesis 
that this normal homeostatic function does not 
remain intact in schizophrenia. This inference 
follows plausibly from what we see of the 
usefulness of the principle of homeostasis with 
regard to perception, personality structure, 
instinct, and schizophrenic hyporesponsivity. 
Knowing that schizophrenic apperception is 
distorted, seemingly capricious, sometimes 
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self-defeating, and not effectively regardful of 
reality, we were led to predict that schizo- 
phrenics when hungry would fail to manifest 
the normally expected increase of apperceptive 
emphasis on food. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The control group consisted of 48 adult 
males who denied any history of mental disease or 
psychiatric treatment. Their ages ranged from 22 to 
58 years (mean, 32.9; sigma, 8.4). Education ranged 
from fifth grade to one year of college graduate work 
(mean, 11.46 years; sigma, 3.08). 

Thirty-five of the 48 control subjects (Ss) were 
inpatients at the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Richmond, Va. The following categories were repre- 
sented: tubercular, 11 Ss; cardiovascular, dermatology, 
and allergy, 10; general medical, 10; and neurological, 4. 
None of these 35 was critically ill; none had diagnoses 
inyolving organic cerebral pathology, gastrointestinal 
disorder, or diabetes; and in no cases were the medical 
records suggestive of psychopathological or psycho- 
somatic complications. All had regular diets. 

The remaining 13 control Ss were employees 
of this same hospital. Most of these were physical 
therapists or ward attendants. 

The experimental group comprised 48 adult male 
schizophrenic inpatients: 28 at the Richmond VA 
Hospital, and 20 at Eastern State Hospital, Williams- 
burg, Va. Their ages, which were roughly matched 
with the controls’ ages, ranged from 19 to 52 (mean, 
30.8; sigma, 7.5; p > .10 for the difference between 
controls’ and schizophrenics’ mean ages). Education 
ranged from second grade to college graduation (mean, 
9,06 years; sigma, 3.30; p < .01 for the difference 
between controls’ and schizophrenics’ mean education). 
Of the 48 schizophrenic Ss, 22 were paranoid; 9, 
unclassified; 8, hebephrenic; 7, catatonic; and 2, simple. 
Excluded from the group were patients with known 
cerebral pathology and patients with dietary irregu- 
larities. 

Stimulus materials. The stimulus materials were 
suggested by one of Sanford’s technics (7). They 
consisted of two pencil-and-paper tasks, word list A 
and word list B, each mimeographed on a separate 
sheet. Each list contained 40 short words, with the 
first letter omitted from every word. The task was to 
complete all the words by printing first letters in the 
proper places, these letters to be supplied by S. The 
words were so chosen thatat least two sensible responses 
were possible for every item; this provided the feature 
of ambiguity. For some items, there were as many as 
13 different letters which would make sensible word 
completions. 

y Scattered among the 40 items of each list were 15 
“food items,” which constituted the heart of the 
experiment. In list A, the food items were as follows 
(the numbers indicate their sequential order and the 
letters making food completions are shown in parenthe- 
ses) = 6.(c)om; 9.(w)ine; 12.(p)lum; 14.(p)ear; 16. 
ae A te COE) SS Rea NERY 

2 The food completions did not, of course, 

on the mimeographed lists. A blank OA cack 
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(candy; 18.(b)erry; 20.(b)ean; 24.(b)read; 26.(b)ungy 
28.(k)ale; 32.(b)eef; 34.(m)ilk; 36.(t)oast; 38.(b)eet; 
40.(c)ider. In list B, the food items came in the same 
ordinal positions as in list A. They were: (m)eat, 
(ood, (c)ake, (p)ies, (g)rape, (r)ice, (b)eer, (lunch, 
(p)each, (figs, (t)art, (p, t)eas, (hash, (p)ork, (o)live, 
The first lettsrs shown above represent the only 
possible food wordscompletions for these items, and 
these were scored accordingly wherever they occurred, 
In every instance it was also possible to respond with a 
completion not pertaining to food. In this manner, 
the ambiguity of these special items was structured, 
unbeknown to S, so as to involve the alternatives of 
food word completions or nonfood word completions, — 

Of the remaining 25 items per list, none could be 
completed as names of foods. They were intended 
mainly as “dummy” items, with the purpose of pres 
venting any S frgm developing a set for food word 
completions. They included such truncated words as; | 
—ack, —est, —old, ent. 

Experimental design. The experimental design was 
based on four dichotomous varicbles: (a) psychiatric 
status (C, control; P,” schizophrenic); (b) food need 
(Sa, satiation; Hu, hunger); (c) list (A, B); and (d) 
order (1, first session; 2, second). Each of these variables, 
was alternated systematically among the other three 
so as to yield an experimental design of 16 cells wi 
12 replications (i.e., Ss tested once) in each cell, The 
four columns of the design were: CSa, CHu, P%a 
PHu. The four rows were: Al, A2, B1, B2. For instance, 
the 12 controls who were tested first with list A, undef 
satiation conditions, were represented by cell CSaAly 
the second test session for these same 12 Ss wasi 
represented by cell CHuB2. 4 

In scheduling test sessions, an effort was made tol 
fit the experiment unobtrusively to the daily routine 
S: Whenever possible, satiation sessions were started 
within 30 min. or less after the conclusion of lunch oF 
supper; this limit was exceeded with only eight of the 
96 Ss. Similarly, for Hu sessions, the effort was t 
start the testing within 60 min. or less of the expect 
time of eating lunch or supper. Minutes since eating | 
averaged 14.4 for the CSa group and 15.7 for tht 
PSa; the range was 0 to 65 min, For the CHu group 
the mean time since eating the last meal preceding i 
testing was 232.8 min.; for the PHu, 229.1 miti 
range, 150 to 300 min. Neither of the C means differed 
significantly, by £ test, from the corresponding zi 
means. 5 

Brief instructions for the two lists were mime?” 
graphed on a face sheet preceding them, and wet 
read aloud to the Ss. The word-completion task wi 
described as “a simple exercise,” the results of whid | 
were to be used in a “study of how we think.” Following 
this, the task of filling in the missing first letters wat 
explained, and two practice items were given: 
and —elt. 

When starting the second session, each S was 
that the instructions were the same as they had 
for the first, and was asked if he recalled these clearly, 

Immediately after each of the two sessions, © 


told 


pich ? 
might have been completed tõ spell, not only com: bat 
also born, horn, lorn, morn, torn, or worn. 


truncated word on the original lists: e.g., —or™ ™ 
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completed list was inspected, and an inquiry was made 
in order to eliminate as manly as possible of the following 
kinds of unacceptable responses: (a) omissions, (b) 
illegible letters, (c) responses consisting of more than 
one letter, and (d) responses which failed to make 
meaningful words. For 6 and c, S was asked to make 
the appropriate changes. For d, the imquiry was to 
“Tell me what this means.” In thisevay, misspellings of 
bona fide words could be corrected and differentiated 


from neologisms. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the distributions of food 
responses (f) given by the C and P groups 
under each of the two experimental conditions, 
Sa and Hu. The four SD’s, when subjected to 
Bartlett’s test for homogeneity of variance, 
were found not to differ significantly (p > .50). 

Each mean in Table 1 was compared with 
every other meang the differences being tested 
by t. The mean f for the CHu group was 
reliably higher than the mean f for the CSa 
group (p < .05, > .02).* This bears out the 
findings of other experiments which show 
greater apperceptive emphasis on food content 
under hunger conditions than under satiation 
conditions. Thus it affords a meaningful basis 
for assessment of the schizophrenic trends. 

It is seen from Table 1 that actually the P 
group gave fewer food responses when hungry 
than when satiated. However, this drop was 
not a significant one (p > .10). Thus, the 
schizophrenic group failed to show the 
normal apperceptive tendency toward greater 
food responsiveness when hungry than when 
satiated. The schizophrenics’ change in food 
need was accompanied by essentially no 
change in mean f. The meaningfulness of this 
failure was accentuated by the fact that, 
under satiation conditions, the mean f for 
schizophrenics, 4.46, differed negligibly from 
the mean f for normals, 4.75. In other words, 
if we think of satiation asa “basal” or “resting” 
Condition of the hunger drive, and of hunger 
as a condition of drive excitation or mild 


*For the sake of consistency, all p values are 
Teported in terms of a two-tailed ¢ test, which assumes 
that either of two means whose difference is being 
tested is equally likely to be higher than the other. 
Strictly speaking, however, the first ¢ test, involving 
the mean f of the CSa group and the mean f of the 
CHu group, should be a one-tailed test, since the 
only tenable hypothesis in this instance was that the 
CHu mean should exceed the CSa mean. On this basis, 
the probability of a difference as large as that obtained 
would be <.025, >.01. 


i TABLE 1 - 
Disrerutions oF Foop Responses AMONG NORMAL 
AND SCHIZOPHRENIC GROUPS WHEN SATIATED 
AND WHEN HUNGRY 


(N = 48 in each group) 


No. of Normals (C) | NÐ- of Schizophrenics 
No. of Food Œ) 
boner Hid iated | Hi Satiated | Hı 
Ge) | dw | Ga) | di)” 

12 0 1 0 0 

11 0 0 1 0 

10 0 3 0 1 

9 2 3 2 0 

8 3 1 2 4 

7 7 8 3 4 

6 6 10 5 3 

5 6 6 8 5 

4 11 8 9 10 

3 6 4 10 10 

2 3 3 4 4 

1 3 1 4 4 

0 1 0 0 3 
Mean 4,75 5.71 4.46 4.06 
SD 2.16 2.35 2.23 2.34 


stress, we may say that the controls and 
schizophrenics showed equivalent food respon- 
siveness under the former condition, but 
that only the controls were able to respond 
to the drive excitation by way of more frequent 
apperceptive choices of food words. 

Table 2 shows the results of analysis of 
variance of the Table 1 data. It indicates 
that psychiatric status alone was accountable 
for a considerable share of the variance. 
Insofar as the questions important to our 
investigation are concerned, this finding 
may be considered as secondary. Of greater 
interest is the fact that, while food need itself 
was negligible as a source of variance, the 
interaction variance, food need X psychiatric 


TABLE 2 
Anatysis OF VARIANCE OF Foop RESPONSES AMONG 
NORMAL AND SCHIZOPHRENIC Groups WHEN 


SATIATED AND WHEN HUNGRY 
gS 


Source of Variation | af | Meam| F ? 
Psychiatric status 1 |45.047|8.540| <.01 
Food need 1| 3.797] — | (Notsig- 

nificant) 
Food need X Psychi-} 1 |22.005/4.172) <.05 
atric status 
Residual within groups| 188 | 5.275 
Total 191 
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status, was significant at the .05 level. Thus, 
psychiatric status and 
together as sources of the variance found 
in Table 1. 

In the CHu group, in the PHu group, 
and in the CHu and PHu groups combined, 
the relationship between education and 
f was nonlinear. The correlation ratios were 
as follows: CHu, —49; PHu, —.46; CHu 
and PHu, —.13. The epsilon square test 
applied to each of these yielded p values 
all greater than .05. (The CHu correlation 
ratio fell only slightly short of significance 
at the .05 level.) Hence, education as an, 
uncontrolled variable cannot be considered 
to have unduly influenced the variance 
of f in the CHu as compared with the PHu 
group, although there is evidence that some- 
thing more than a negligible relationship 
prevailed. 

When the obtained food responses were 
surveyed item by item, it was found that 
in the normal group three of them occurred 
with significantly greater frequency under 
hunger conditions than under satiation 
conditions. The three responses were: beef 
(Sa frequency 15, Hu frequency 21); cider 
(Sa 9, Hu 17); and buns (Sa 8, Hu 16). (How- 
ever, the probability of finding this many 
significant differences out of a total of 31 
tests of significance* is not reliably greater 
than would be encountered under pure 
chance determination.) In the P group 
responses, there were not any food words which 
increased significantly from Sa to Hu. 

This was not the only aspect of the item-by- 
item survey which substantiated the trends 
indicated in Tables 1 and 2. In the C group 
there were 12 food responses which were 
given more frequently at Hu than at Sa, 
although not significantly so, whereas in the 
P group there were only six such responses. 
The 12 C responses falling in this category 
were: lunch, bread, plum, toast, beet, candy, 
bean, grape, milk, figs, berry, and rice. The 
six P responses showing this same trend were: 
lunch, beer, cider, plum, buns, grape. 

Furthermore, in the C group there were 
only two food responses which, running counter 
to the expected normal trend, were given 
more frequently at Sa than at Hu—peas and 

* Although there were only 30 food items there were 


31 possible food responses, since the it in li 
B could be completed either as peas ae aon 
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food need function » difference significant. By contrast, the P 


. 


corn—and in neither instance was the Sa-Hu 


group had 10 food responses that were more 
frequent at Sa than at Hu, with no differe: 
significant: milk, peas, corn, bean, bread, 
pork, toast, ‘berry, beet, pies. (The remaini 
food responses, “not listed herewith, all fall 
into one or the other of the following two 
categories: (a) responses which were equall 
frequent at Sa and at Hu, or (6) responses 
with frequencies less than five under either 
Sa or Hu conditions—the C-P and Sa-Hu 
differences for these being almost nil.) No 
single one of the 31 possible food responses 
failed completely to occur somewhere among. 
the varied *conditions of presentation. The 
response which occurred most often was bed, 
as cited above. The least frequent respons 
was wine in the P group: it occurred once at 
Sa and not at all at Hu. 4 
It seemed possible that the analysis of 
certain conspicuously deviant response tenden: 
cies might clarify the difference in f between 
the CHu and PHu groups—this difference 
being, in a sense, the crucial one involved 
in the failure of the P group to show tht 
normal relationship between increased hungé 
and increased f. Three kinds of responsi 
deviation, suggested by analogy with Ror 
schach findings and other psychodiagnostit 
features of schizophrenia, were studied 


rejections); (b) neologisms (cf. 
O-minuses); and (c) perseverations. Persevert 
tion was defined in a limited sense, as a failure 
to give an f response to any one of the it 
food items, when the failure occurred i 
conjunction with a repetition of the Jettet 
used in completing the preceding item. ; 
analysis of omissions and of perseveration 
revealed no meaningful trends. The analys 
of neologisms, however, did prove fruitful. 
A neologism was defined as any W 
completion not represented in the Merriam 
Webster unabridged dictionary that occ 
where a food response would have, be 
possible. The main question dealt with & 
analyzing neologisms was the same aS | 
question for omissions and perseveration 
namely, “Can it be shown that the tendenti 
to neologize (a) differentiates P Ss from C 
and (b) is related to the failure of P 
show the normal rise in f under hunger ©" i 
tions?” The obvious implication © 
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approach is that, whatever autistic meanings 
the neologisms had for their creators, they 
presumably did not represent food responses. 
This assumption was not disconfirmed by 
any of Ss’ responses to the gral inquiry 
concerning what the neologi meant. On 
the other hand, the inquiry, limited as it was, 
often failed to illuminate the personal meaning 
of S’s autism. We can only conclude that, 
if food content was concealed within such 
responses, the fact of its concealment preserves 
the psychopathological significance of neol- 
ogizing in this context. 

The total frequencies of occurrence of 
neologized food items were as fellows: CSa 17, 
CHu 13, PSa 85, PHu 93. The lowest number 
of neologisms, given by any one S was zero 
in each of the fofir groups. The highest fre- 
quencies of neologisms per.S were as follows: 
CSa 3, CHu 3, PSa 11, PHu 11. All four 
distributions were very positively skewed. 
The numbers of Ss giving one or more neol- 
ogisms were: CSa 13, CHu 8, PSa 24, PHu 25. 

Tests of significance were based on high-low 
dichotomized frequencies of neologizers (cut- 
ting score 0.5) and of f responders (cutting 
scores 4.5 for list A, 3.5 for list B, for both the 
PSa and the PHu distributions). The reliabili- 
ties of the differences among the proportions 
of such cases were tested in four-celled tables. 
By these standards, high neologizers were 
significantly more numerous in the PHu group 


. than in the CHu group (.01 level). The one 


Most striking finding on neologisms was that 
PHu Ss scoring higher on them tended to 
Score lower on f, and vice versa (.05 level). 
This finding seems particularly impressive 
In view of the absence of a similar relationship 
in the PSa group—here the proportions of 
high and low neologizers were not reliably 
related to the proportions of high and low f 
scorers (significance level »>.10). It should 
also be noted that, in the raw data on the P 
group as cited, there is no suggestion of a 
significant relationship between food need 
(Sa, Hu) and the frequency of neologizers. 
Since education might well be related to the 
neologizing tendency, the C and P education 
distributions were dichotomized and tested for 
their relationships with C and P neologizing. 
This relationship proved not to be significant 
in the CSa, CHu, or PHu groups. It was 
Significant, however, in the PSa group at the 
-05 level, the tendency being in the expected 
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. 
direction: lower education associated with 
® higher neologizing. 


DISCUSSION 


The main findings have supported the 
hypothesis that the relationship between 
hunger and apperception in schizophrenia 
will reflect a failure of psychological homeo- 
stasis. Whereas the normal control Ss gave 
more food responses to the incompleted words 
when hungry than when satiated, no such 
homeostatic relationship prevailed in the food 
responses of the schizophrenics. Although the 
clatter were capable when satiated of giving 
as many food responses as were the satiated 
control Ss, something prevented them when 
hungry from increasing their food responses 
in the manner of the hungry control Ss. 
Presumably this “something” is a condition 
intimately involved in the schizophrenic 
process. 

Angyal, Freeman, and Hoskins (2) have 
long since pointed out that the notion of 
schizophrenic withdrawal is meaningful with 
reference not only to the external, but also 
to the internal, environment. Our own findings 
are interpretable as another case in point. 
They show that, when the hunger drive is 
taken as the variable aspect of the internal 
environment, and when responsiveness is 
dealt with on the level of apperception (as 
contrasted with the more overt or consum- 
matory aspects of responsiveness), the schizo- 
phrenic reaction pattern again bespeaks a 
weakened or disrupted homeostatic link 
between the internal environment and the 
response. 

But in this instance, the schizophrenic 
hyporesponsiveness is completely definable 
only by reference to both the internal environ- 
ment (i.e., degree of hunger) and a motiva- 
tionally relevant aspect of the external 
environment (i.e., food items). In this respect, 
the present investigation has delineated a 
more intimate holistic continuity between 
internal determinants, personality structure, 
and external determinants than has the 
typical study of response deviations. By 
comparison, for instance, Rorschach findings 
on schizophrenia have rarely embodied any 
very precise specification of internal determi- 
nants of responses; while, on the other hand, 
external determinants seem negligible in 
glucose tolerance studies of normals and 
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schizophrenics (4, pp. 141-144); and the 
problem of response Si ificity was not 
directly dealt with in the experiments with 
schizophrenics under stress (4, pp. 119-121). ` 

In our findings on neologisms, there is new 
evidence of a special sort of reciprocal relation- 
ship between the external and the internal 
environment, maintained by the schizophrenic 
mode of apperception. There is, first, the 
familiar established habit of withdrawal into 
autism and away from the conventional 
aspects of the external environment (as 
reflected by neologizing), regardless of the 
momentary motivational state (i.e. hunger). 
But this habit takes on added and special 
significance when we see that, under hunger 
conditions, neologizing serves as though to 
suppress, in the schizophrenics’ responses, 
what might otherwise have been a homeostatic 
increase of food content. It is almost as 
though the neologizing habit were being 
held in continually active readiness to protect 
the schizophrenic from what to him are the 
intolerable exigencies of normal reactivity 
even in such ordinary, recurrent need situations 
as that of getting hungry for one’s next meal. 
The schizophrenic withdrawal from the 
external, consensual reality considerations 
of the word-completion task is thus nicely 
coordinated, when occasion demands, with 
withdrawal from the internal reality of 
needing to replenish the food supply. We 
may consider this coordination to exemplify 
what Abt has spoken of as “new response 
patterns” whose appearance follows the loss of 
normal psychological homeostasis. 


SUMMARY 

This experiment confirmed a prediction 
that schizophrenic Ss, when hungry, would 
not show in their apperceptive response 
pattern the normally expected increase of 
content pertaining to food. The stimulus 
materials comprised two mimeographed lists, 
each containing 40 incomplete words. One 
list was presented under satiation conditions, 
the other under conditions of mild hunger. 
The first letter of each word was missing, 
and the task was to complete the words 
with a pencil. In each list, there were 15 items 
which could be completed either as food words 
(eg., bread) or as nonfood words (e.g., tread). 

In addition to the experimental group of 
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48 adult male schizophrenics, there was a 
® control group of 48 men who denied a history } 
of mental disease or psychiatric treatment, 
The controls and schizophrenics did not differ 
significantly , in the mean number of food 
responses given when satiated (4.75 and 4.46, 
respectively). The controls’ mean of 5.71 food 
responses when hungry exceeded significantly 
their own satiation mean, as was expected 
from earlier studies. By contrast, the schizo- 
phrenics when hungry failed to exceed theit 
satiation mean at all, though the decrement 
was not a significant one (mean, 4.06). This 
failure was interpreted as a defect of “psyche 
logical homeostasis,” similar to homeostatic , 
failures previously demonstrated in schizo | 
phrenic Ss by studies in which the emphases 
have been physiological or psychophysiological 
The comparatively frequent occurrence af 
neologisms among the schizophrenics’ Të 
sponses showed a significant inverse relation 
ship with the number of food respons 
under hunger conditions. The same relationship: 
did not prevail under satiation conditions, 
although neologisms were virtually as frequent 
then as under hunger conditions. This respons 
tendency was seen as exemplifying the function | 
of schizophrenic withdrawal in connectiol 
with the homeostatic failure; and as pointin 
up, within one and the same response process 
the relevance of that principle to both the 

internal and the external environments. 
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CERTAINTY: GENERALITY AND RELATION TO MANIFEST ANXIETY! 
WIRT M. WOLFF 


Stanford 


resurgence of interest in endeavors to 

cut across its subdivisions to achieve 
greater understanding of behavior and experi- 
ence. A popular procedure in crossing internal 
boundaries is a detection of commonality 
among concepts from apparently separate 
areas. Concepts of certainly as the personal 
conviction about behavior and*the anticipated 
consequences appear in various Psychological 
fields pointing up a central usage of such con- 
cepts. These concepts appear frequently in the 
fields of personality and learning together with 
their attempted rapprochements, regardless 
of whether the concern is with questions of 
development or of immediate functioning. 
Some uses of certainty imply it is a general 
variable while others imply it is a more specific 
variable. Personality theories often posit 
that a lack of certainty accompanies anxiety. 
The aim of this investigation is to study the 
generality of certainty and its relations with 
manifest anxiety. 

At least two theoretical approaches are 
possible here. Psychometric investigators 
commonly assume standard dimensions in 
persons. This assumption leads one to seek 
evidence for a significant degree of generality 
to certainty within the behavioral patterns of 
individuals. Some personality theorists have 
made a similar assumption and thus have 
imputed generality to such related dynamic 
and experimental concepts as confidence, 
aspirations toward real goals, canalization, 
self-control, and security operations (7, 14, 
17, 19, 21). Judging from -psychodynamically 
oriented discussions of anxiety as fear of 
Nonspecific unknowns, general uncertainty is 

1 This report is based on a dissertation submitted to 
the Department of Psychology and the Committee on 
Graduate Study of Stanford University, June, 1953. The 
Writer wishes to express appreciation to Dr. Maud Mer- 
till James and Dr. Douglas H. Lawrence for their 
Generous help in the investigation. This study was 
carried out under Project NR 150-087 supported by 
Contract Nonr 225 (01) between. Stanford University 
and the Office of Naval Research. Work on the contract 
a under the general direction of Dr. C. L. Winder. 
ae is granted to the United States Government 
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seen as a primary concomitant of anxiety 
(8, 15). 

Other investigators hypothesizing behavior 
determinants in stimulus-organism-response 
structures would study certainty more in 
terms of situational sequences, with little 
concern for its over-all consistency. Theorists 

sof learning processes frequently follow this 
second approach and thus view the attainment 
of certainty as a broad goal (or at least ter- 
minating phase) in learning behavior, with no 
implication for any significant degree of gen- 
erality to certainty from task to task. Such 
positions seem to view learning as registering 
information and attaining conviction about 
response appropriateness. Exemplifications 
occur in views of learning processes as hy- 
pothesis behaviors, as trials and checks, as 
learning dilemmas, as informing and confirm- 
ing influences, and as provisional trys (6, 
10, 16). 

Some writers concerned with relations be- 
tween the fields of personality and learning 
seem to consider concepts like certainty as 
developmental variables having significant 
degrees of generality (1), while others seem to 
view certainty as more specific to the im- 
mediate situation (6, 16). 

‘All of these considerations stimulated the 
present investigation since the phenomenon 
referred to by certainty seems to be the same, 
regardless of the fact that personality-wise we 
tend to think of a general trait while learning- 
wise we tend to think of a specific attainment 
of conviction. Certainty may be viewed as 
having subjective and behavioral facets, Cer- 
tainty refers to the personal assuredness one 
feels and shows about his capacities for meet- 
ing a situation, and the essential problem 
is to what degree this is a generalized tend- 
ency. Also, there isa related question about 
significant relations between certainty and 
anxiety. 

In the present study two types of certainty, 
subjective and behavioral, and manifest 
anxiety are under investigation. Subjective 
certainty refers to the degree of conviction 
experienced consciously by any given subject. 
Behavioral certainty refers to amount of infor- 
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o 
mation requested by subjects before making a 
choices. 

The first objective was to study the general- 
ity of each type of certainty and the relation- 
ship between,the types. The second objective 
was to study relationships between manifest 
anxiety and subjective and behavioral cer- 
tainties. Anxiety and certainty are in some 
respects converse concepts and a measure of 
anxiety is expected to show inverse relations 
with measures of certainty. 

One way of viewing anxiety is that it is 
something against which defenses are to be 
maintained, and that any revealed anxiety is a’ 
resultant of “basic anxiety” as modified by 
defensiveness. A measure of defensiveness 
should be negatively related to manifest anx- 
iety. Manifest anxiety with defensiveness 
removed (nondefended anxiety) is a score of 
interest in itself. Manifest anxiety is a rather 
heterogeneous measure and will be referred toas 
anxiety for economy of expression; nonde- 
fended anxiety is a more homogeneous measure. 


METHOD 

Subjects 

Sixty Stanford women students enrolled in intro- 
ductory psychology volunteered for this study. Only 
women were used in order to avoid the complication of 
sex differences and because more women than men were 
available. An introduction was read to each subject (S) 
before starting the experiment proper.? This gave the 
Ss a general preview of the study, told them they were 
expected to be involved, and promised a later sharing 
of results with them. The introduction was designed to 
increase Ss’ general motivation in the experiment. 

Following the introduction, Ss performed three tasks 
yielding measures of behavioral certainty in the labora- 
tory. The Ss completed the study by doing three other 
tasks, which yielded measures of subjective certainty, 
outside the laboratory within the week following the 
laboratory appointment. The tasks are described below 
in the order of their administration, 


Learning 


This task consisted of learning 20 paired-associates 
over a constant number of trials. Half of the Ss were 
in a control group Proceeding by the rote method and 
the other half were in an experimental group proceeding 
by a modified rote results for the 30 
Ss of the interest here since 
“learning certainty” score. 
re fact that these Ss wrote a 
response in one place if certain of the correctness of that 
Place if not certain of a re- 


St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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number of “certain” responses, whether correct or 
in content. By regression, a residual learning certain 
score was obtained when the effect of the learning ra 
score (all correct responses) was removed from lea nit 
certainty. 


Story S 

This task consisted of the completion of a story seta 
ting presented in a 19-page booklet. The first page cond 
tained the entire setting while succeeding pages on 
repeated parts of the first page in slightly diff 
words. The Ss were to complete the story by “ima 
tion” after turning as many pages as desired “tob 
clear about the setting without further reference to the 
booklet.” The certainty score obtained was the numba 
of pages turned before completing the story. Fe 
pages turned before completion indicated more cer 
tainty in this situation. 


Angles | 
This task consisted of judgments of angle sių 


identity. Sixteen comparison angles and a standa 
angle were presented*on 3” x 5” cards, Eight of he 
comparison angles were the same in angle size as 
standard; eight were different. The comparison angi 
sizes and side lengths both differed from card to card 
The different side lengths contributed angle size 
sions as well as emphasizing each time that the ange 
was to be judged rather than the whole drawing. Tit] 
size illusions were to enhance individual differences 
the use of the standard in judging comparison ang 
The Ss were instructed to separate the co 
angles into two piles, those like the standard in 
size and those different from the standard in 
size. The Ss were not allowed to compare simultani 
any angle with the standard but they could refer to! : 
standard any time after returning a given comparisil 
angle face down, The Ss could refer to the standard i 
unlimited number of times but could never view ith 
more than five seconds at any time. The Ss were i 


v 


identity. 
Questions > i 

This task consisted of five open-ended questions P% 
ing choice situations. The question to be answer 
S was how much information she would want b 

ing any choice in each situation, Replies were a 

by three clinical psychologists for “the amount of 
formation requested before making a choice.” Ral 
were made on the basis of a seven-category bere 
distribution. The sum of the three ratings cont tio 
the certainty score in this situation. Less inform 
consistently requested indicated more certainty 0 
measure. 


Adjectives 


+ tO) 
This task consisted of a check list of 284 adie 
alphabetically arranged. The Ss were instruct 
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place a question mark by e&ch adjective which might 4 


apply to themselves, but which was questionable; to 
leave blank those adjectives which they were certain 
did not apply; and to place a check mark by those 
which they were sure applied. The score obtained was 
the percentage of self-descriptive adjectives indicated 
as being of questionable applicationeto one’s self out of 
the total applicable. The smaller this score the more 
certain S was on this measure. 


Personality Inventory 


The final task was the completion of the booklet form 
of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI) according to standard instructions. This fur- 
nished a certainty measure, a 49-item manifest anxiety 
scale (11, 22), and the 24item K sqle of test-taking 
attitude or defensiveness (9), The measuge of certainty 
contained 34 items selected to indicate a person’s re- 
ported self-sufficigncy. The items of this scale were de- 
veloped from an intermal consistency analysis (separate 
sample of 40 students) of 74 ifitial items selected a 
priori by the writer. The scale Has a test-retest (over 
three months) reliability coefficient of .92 for an inde- 
pendent sample of 48 college sophomores. The assump- 
tion was that a person reporting more instances of self- 
sufficiency was indicating more subjective certainty. 

The manifest anxiety scale furnishes an original 
Measure of anxiety, and it can be considered to furnish 
a measure of nondefended anxiety when the suppressor 
effect of K is removed by regression. In order to justify 
this regression procedure, as contrasted to partial cor- 
relation, the relationships between defensiveness and 
Certainty scores should not be significant. Results 
showed this to be justified except for one measure of 
certainty; however, both regression and partial cor- 
telation procedures were used with this one measure. 
Consequently, results show relations of certainty with 
both anxiety and nondefended anxiety. 


RESULTS 


_ Tn Table 1 the certainty measures and anx- 
lety measure are quantitatively described by 
their Sample sizes, reliabilities, means, stand- 
ard deviations, and maximum possible ranges. 
These results show acceptable reliability for 
all measures on which it was feasible to calcu- 
late such a coefficient. The story measure could 
not be evaluated for reliability within the 
Present design and resulted in a curtailed 
Tange so that its mean and standard deviation 
are not useful statistics, The angles measure 
of certainty is mot measuring the accuracy of 
judgments. The correlation between the num- 
ae es to the standard and the 
er of correct judgments is a nonsignificant 

10 (p > 05). aan a 
Subsequent results appear as product- 
moment correlations except those on the story 
Measure. Chi square for median splits was 


Used for this measure owing to its curtailment. 


TABLE 1 
QUANTITATIVE DESCRIPTIONS OF MEASURES 


Paes Possible 


Measure N eit oe Mean | SD Range 

Learning cer- 30| .98 |84.7 | 30.1 | 0-160 
tainty 

Story Oj — = at E o d 
Angles 60| .93 |16.1 | 10.8 | 1-% 
Adjectives 60 | .96 | 31.6 | 17.3 | 0-100 
Self-sufficiency 60 | .73 | 22.5] 5.7 | 0-34 
Questions 60 | .67 4.0| 1.4] 1-7 
Anxiety 60 | .73 | 12.8] 6.9 | 0-49 


® Reliability was evaluated by the odd-even method for all 
measures except questions. For this measure the intercorrelations 
between the ratings of pairs of judges were computed and the 
mean intercorrelation was calculated using the Fisher z transforma- 
tion. 


All results are from 60 Ss unless learning scores 
are involved, in which case W is 30. 


Generality of Certainty 

The intercorrelations among measures of 
subjective certainty were not significantly 
different from zero: questions with self-suf- 
ficiency .02; questions with adjectives .06; and 
self-sufficiency with adjectives —.02. There 
is no evidence for appreciable generality among 
these measures of subjective certainty. 

The next subject is the interrelations among 
measures of behavioral certainty. The angles 
measure correlated —.13 with learning cer- 
tainty, and —.14 with residual learning cer- 
tainty. Neither coefficient is statistically 
significant. The associations between story 
and other measures of behavioral certainty 
are indicated by the following chi-square 
values: story vs. angles 6.67; story vs. learn- 
ing certainty 0.50; and story vs. residual 
learning certainty 2.14. The chi square of 6.67 
is significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
This association between story and angles 
is the only one of statistical significance, and 
it is a positive relationship. The relationship 
indicates that Ss turning fewer pages before 
completing the story also refer to the standard 
fewer times in making angle judgments. These 
two tasks consumed less time than did any 
other and they followed one another in ad- 
ministration. Consequently, the relationship 
could be a capitalization upon momentary set 
even though the tasks are distinct. This is 
only minimal evidence for any significant de- 
gree of generality among these measures of 
behavioral certainty. £ 
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j TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SOME MEASURES OF 
SUBJECTIVE AND BEHAVIORAL CERTAINTY 


# Adjec- Self- 
Measure Questions pee) Sufficiency 
djl 05 ll 
Learning certainty — .09 12 —.26 
Residual learning —.05 07 —.30 
certainty 


Significant at .02 level of confidence. 


Table 2 contains correlations relevant to 
commonalities between some measures of sub- 
jective certainty and behavioral certainty. 

The only significant correlation here is that 
between questions and angles. This relatively 
low positive relationship indicates that Ss 
judged as requesting less information before 
making a choice on the questions also refer 
to the standard less in making angle judgments. 
None of the associations between the story 
measure and the subjective certainty measures 
was significant. The chi square between story 
and questions was 1.67. The chi square be- 
tween story and adjectives was 0.00. The chi 
square between story and self-sufficiency was 
0.60. The one significant result above is only 
minimal evidence for any degree of commonal- 
ity between these measures of subjective cer- 
tainty and behavioral certainty. 

On the whole, the foregoing results offer no, 
or very slight, evidence for any degree of 
generality to certainty as measured. Such 
situationally limited results suggest further 
study of other measures of certainty and of 
intratask factors which might be related to 
certainty (eg, “task certainty reinforce- 
ment”). 

- Certainty and Anxiety 

The correlation between scores on the defen- 
siveness scale and scores on the anxiety scale 
was a significant —.76, (The mean of K scores 
was 15.3; the standard deviation was 4.4. 
Three items were common to these scales, but 
the pure intercorrelation is not of interest here 
Since anxiety is considered with and without 
the entire influence of K.) None of the following 

f p between defensiveness and the 
certainty measures was significant: learning 
certainty —.17, residual learning certainty 
—.19, angles .10, adjectives .07, and questions 
02. The association defensiveness 
and the story measure of certainty is indicated 


> 


» by the insignificant chi square of 2.40. Hog 


ever, the correlation between defensivenes | 
and self-sufficiency was a significant .66. Thes 
results indicate that defensiveness will not] 
significantly affect any certainty measure 
except the one ùf self-sufficiency. 
Table 3 contains intercorrelations of anxiety 
and nondefended anxiety with some certainty 
measures. 
The only significant relationships here ar 
those of self-sufficiency with anxiety and ni 
defended anxiety. When the eight items co 


significant .—.78. (The self-sufficiency ant 
defensiveness scales had three items in co 
mon but one is scored oppositely in the two 
scales while two are scored in the same diret 
tion. This effect is not considered because ot 
the development discussed below.) 

The negative relationship between seli 
sufficiency and anxiety is in the expected diret 
tion since Ss reporting more self-sufficiency atf 
expected to report fewer instances of ovet 
anxiety. The positive relationship between 
self-sufficiency and nondefended anxiety isl 
the unexpected direction: the greater reported 
self-sufficiency the greater score on nondi 
fended anxiety. However, when the effect ú 
defensiveness is removed from self-sufficient) 
also by partial correlation, the residual st 
sufficiency measure correlates significan j 
negatively (correlation coefficient of -2 
with nondefended anxiety. Thus, the w% 
pected positive relationship between SM 
sufficiency and nondefended anxiety can 
considered as a function of the variance 
defensiveness remaining in the self-sufficient” 
measure which had nothing in common Wi 
the variance of defensiveness remov' 


“TABLE 3 A 
CorreLATIons oF AnxreTy AND NONDEFEN 
ANXIETY WITH SOME CERTAINTY MEASURES 


Measure Anxiety 
Adjectives —.05 
Self-sufficiency —.79* 
Questions 02 
Learning certainty 19 
Residual learning cer- -30 

tainty 
Angles 04 


* Significant at ,001 level of confidence. 
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anxiety. The over-all result is a demonstrated 
negative relationship between these measures 
of anxiety and self-sufficiency. The relationship 


‘holds whether the influence of defensiveness 


7 


was present or absent in both anxiety and 
self-sufficiency. s 

The certainty measure remaining to be con- 
sidered in relation to anxiety is that of the 
story completion task. When story and anxiety 
are dichotomized at their median scores, the 
resulting chi square of 1.67 is not significant, 
The corresponding value for story and non- 
defended anxiety is 2.14, also not significant. 

Altogether there is only partial support for 
inverse relations between these measures of 
certainty and anxiety. In the light of ac- 
ceptable reliabflity,and face validity of the 
measures used and frequent negative results, 
there is reason to question any great degree of 
association of lack of certainty with manifest 
anxiety, There was some support for the con- 
tention that the concepts are related, but only 
when they were measured by different scales 
of the same inventory. 


Discussion 


The results of this study naturally arouse 
interest in other relevant investigations. No 
published studies bearing directly on certainty 
were found but some were pertinent to the 
concept. The interested reader is referred to a 
Series of experiments on decision time (2, 3, 4, 
5, 13, 18, 20) and to experiments dealing with 
level of aspiration relative to real goals (12, 
14). On the whole, these studies suggest some 
degree of generality to certainty when choice 
stimuli are bordering on equivalence, but the 
results are variable from task to task when 
stimuli do not approach equivalence. 

The results of the present study offer mini- 
mal evidence for any appreciable degree of 
generality to the present measures of certainty 
with a suggestion of more generality among 
Measures of behavioral certainty than among 
Measures of subjective certainty. Only one 
Intercorrelation supported any commonality 

etween the measures of subjective certainty 
and behavioral certainty. Also, the present 
results offered only partial support for expected 


Myerse relationships between the measures of 


certainty and an inventory measure of manifest 
anxiety, 


The measures have acceptable reliability 


4nd insofar as they have adequate face validity 


y 
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cthe results cast doubt upon any usage of cer- 
tainty as a variable having a significant degree 
of generality. The results do not support a 
strong degree of association between uncer- 
tainty and manifest anxiety. Insofar as the 
tasks called forth comparable degrees of 
certainty, these results suggest more conso- 
nance with a theoretical approach focusing on 
certainty as a function of individuals’ total 
past experiences and consequent modifiable 
capacities, than they do with a theoretical 
approach positing rather stable internal di- 
mensions. However, the interpretation of these 
results as being critical of a theory of stable 
internal personality dimensions suffers because 
of the homogeneity of the sample studied and 
because the sample is not similar to those from 
which such theoretical ideas were derived, 
The present findings fail to show certainty 
to be completely specific and show a lesser 
degree of generality than might be imagined. 

The reader interested in relationships be- 
tween certainty and paired-associates learning 
is referred to the dissertation results showing 
certainties to be unrelated to paired-associates 
learning rate, except when certainty was 
measured within the learning situation. The 
fact that learning certainty and learning rate 
were significantly related led to a derived 
hypothesis: that the added opportunity to 
validate certainty explicitly during learning 
will facilitate learning rate. These results were 
statistically insignificant but the method 
suggests an operational procedure for separat- 
ing Ss whose certainty is more a function of 
intratask factors from Ss whose certainty is 
more a function of extratask factors. 


SUMMARY 


Two problems dealing with certainty in 
human behavior have been investigated: (a) 
the degree of generality among some measures 
of certainty, and (b) the relation of some 
certainty measures to a measure of manifest 
anxiety. Psychological certainty may be 
viewed as subjective and/or behavioral con- 
viction of the appropriateness of behavior. 
The Ss were normal young adult females of 
university level scholastic ability who volun- 
teered for the experiment. 

The results on the first objective indicated 
only minimal evidence for any great degree of 
generality to certainty as measured. Three 
measures of subjective certainty did not result 
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in significant interrelations but there was some 
evidence for significant interrelations among 
three behavioral certainty measures. There was 
only slight evidence to support any commonal- 
ity between these measures of subjective 
certainty and behavioral certainty. This sug- 
gests further study with other measures of 
certainty as well as with measures of intratask 
factors. 

The results on the second objective offered 
only limited support to expected inverse rela- 
tionships between measures of certainty and 
anxiety. The only significant relationship was 
an inverse one between a self-sufficiency 
measure of certainty and a measure of manifest 
anxiety. Both of these measures were derived 
from MMPI items so there is evidence for a 
significant degree of association of anxiety 
and relative lack of certainty when measured 
by different scales of the same inventory. 
However, no other relation between the 
various certainty measures and anxiety was 
statistically significant. The frequent negative 
results cast doubt upon any broad association 
of manifest anxiety and lack of certainty, at 
least within the range of the present instru- 
ments. This suggests that additional investiga- 
tion might consider measures of other kinds of 
anxiety as well as other measures of certainty. 

These findings suggest more consonance 
with a theoretical approach which posits that 
fruitful units of behavior are a function of 
individuals’ total past experiences and con- 
sequent modifiable capacities than with a 
theoretical approach which posits rather stable 
internal dimensions for personality function- 
ing. However, the findings must be interpreted 
cautiously as being critical of a theory of stable 
internal dimensions of personality for the 
results were obtained from a homogeneous 
sample, and the sample is not similar to ones 
from which such theoretical ideas were de- 
tived. These results only have meaning within 
the framework of efforts to define empirically 
the concept of certainty. These are reliable 
findings for the concept of psychological cer- 
tainty as measured in this study. The findings 
suggest a reconsideration of the use of any 
concept of certainty having complete specific- 
ity or a great degree of generality. The results 
do not confirm a general inverse relationship 
between certainty and manifest anxiety. 
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UNCONSCIOUS SELF-EVALUATION IN A NORMAL AND. A SCHIZO- 
PHRENIC GROUP: 


C 


OMETIME ago, Wolff (10) introduced a 
technique for measuring “unconscious” 
self-evaluation by having people judge 

their unrecognized expressive movements. He 
found that most of the judgments were highly 
favorable, many were highly unfavorable, few 
were objective. Huntley (6) Jater confirmed 
these findings. 

The present study aims to further investi- 
gate the manmer in which “normals” evaluate 
their unrecognized expressive movements, and 
to compare their reactiohs with those of 
schizophrenics. 


METHOD 


Procedure. Each subject (S) was seen once to obtain 
expressive movements and again, in a week or two, to 
obtain self-judgments. In the second session S was 
presented with his own and three other samples of 
each expressive movement and was requested to rate, 
on a graphic scale, how much he liked or disliked the 
people to whom the samples belonged. In addition, in 
the second session, 5S was tachistoscopically presented 
with four first names, his own included, and threshold 
for correct perception was established. 

In order to reduce the likelihood of identification of 
one’s own sample, several precautions were taken. In 
the first session, § was told that special abilities were 
being investigated, and he was presented with a dif- 
ficult set of problems utilizing Kohs Blocks as the 
main task, Voices were recorded by a hidden micro- 
phone and handwritings were obtained from written 
answers to a “memory test.” 

In the second session, forms were presented in the 
Presumed order of decreasing disguise in order to pre- 
vent identification of one form casting suspicion on the 
next. To create the impression that a self-production 
would not be presented without his knowledge, S was 
informed that he would rate his.own drawing immedi- 
ately before it was presented. As recognition of name 
and drawing could be depended on, these were pre- 
sented as different types of tasks from voice and hand- 


1 Based upon a Ph.D. thesis, “Conscious and Un- 
Conscious Self-evaluation in a Schizophrenic and a 
Control Group,” submitted to the University of Wis- 
consin in 1953. The writer wishes to thank Drs. 
Emmett E. Baughman, Norman Cameron, Jack C. 
Gilchrist, and Horace A. Page for serving on his thesis 
committee; Dr. David A. Grant for statistical consulta- 
tion; and Dr. Isabelle V. Kendig. 

Appreciation is expressed to the Veterans Adminis- 


tration for supporting a considerable portion of this 
investigation. 4 F 
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writing. Finally, a set unfavorable to recognition of 
voice and handwriting was produced by informing S 
that the main purpose of the second session was to test 
ability to judge people from samples of their voice and 
handwriting. 

Following is a description of the forms utilized in the 
present study in the order in which they were presented 
in the second session: 


V.-B (Voice-backwards)—Voice sample of paragraph 
length played backwards. Voice recordings were 
obtained in the first session by means of a hidden 
microphone and tape recorder. The tape was then 
inverted and spliced together with three similar 
recordings from others Ss in such a manner that the 
reproduction was backwards. Although words could 
not be discerned, rate, intensity, and pitch bore a 
relationship to the original. Preliminary investigation 
revealed that it was generally not possible to identify 
which of the four samples was one’s own even with 
the knowledge that it was included. 

H.-U (Handwriting-upside down)—Handwriting sam- 
ples of a few sentences presented mirror image and 
upside down. To obtain a mirror-image form, hand- 
writing samples were placed face down on a glass 
illuminated from below. “Upside down” refers to 
placing the paper so that the top and bottom were 
transposed. 

V.-F (Voice-forwards)—Voice sample of two short 
sentences reproduced in the usual manner. 

H.-R (Handwriting-right-side up)—Handwriting sam- 
ples of a few sentences presented mirror image and 
right-side up. The technique was the same as for 
H.-U, but with top and bottom in their normal 
positions. 

N (Names)—First names presented in a tissue-paper 
type tachistoscope. (The name was selected as a 
symbol of the self. It was assumed, in line with 
studies on value and perception |2] that the more the 
self was valued, the more readily would one perceive 
his name.) 

D (Drawings)—Figure drawings of a man presented 
without modification. S was told to judge the per- 
sonality depicted in four drawings that had been 
made in the first session. It was assumed that if pro- 
jection occurred in figure drawings, evaluation of the 
person in one’s own drawing would involve a degree of 
self-evaluation. 


After all stimuli were rated for “liking,” they were 
presented once again, and S was requested to indicate 
on a different type of rating scale how similar he be- 
lieved each sample was to his conception of his own, 
This measure served to determine to what extent recog- 
nition of self-relatedness could occur apart from 
suspicion that one’s own forms were included. Where 
high similarity recognition was indicated, S was ques- 
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tioned to determine whether he believed the expressive , 


movement was his own, and, if so, the data were dis- 
carded. After rating for similarity, S was asked what his 
attitude was toward his own voice, handwriting, name, 
and self, thereby providing a measure of conscious self- 
evaluation. He was not presented with a sample of his 
expressive movements to judge as this might have led 
to the realization that he had unwittingly judged similar 
stimuli before. If such a realization were communica 

to others, the purpose of the study would have been 
defeated. : 

Subjects? The Ss were 30 relatively well-integrated 
chronic schizophrenics who had been institutionalized 
for more than a year. Nineteen were on open-ward 
status. The mean age and education were, respectively, 
31.5 and 10.7 years. As schi ia describes a 
heterogeneous group, only those patients who met the 
following criteria, in addition to a staff diagnosis of 
schizophrenia, were selected: (a) known delusions, (b) 
no known organic complication, (c) 45 years of age or 
under, (d) institutionalized male in a Veterans Admin- 
istration hospital, (e) no shock treatment for at least 
two weeks, and (f) judged by the experimenter (E), 
in a prelimi interview, to be able to comprehend 
the tasks in the study. 

Controls were selected to match the schizophrenics 
on a group basis in age, sex, veteran status, institu- 
tionalization, and education. Mean age and education 
were, respectively, 29.8 and 10.8 years. Seven of the 
controls were in a general medical and surgical hospital 
and 23 were confined to a tuberculosis hospital. 


RESULTS 

Unconscious self-evaluation. In order to test 
for the occurrence of unconscious self-evalua- 
tion, the average rating by others was sub- 
tracted from the self-rating. (Differences in 
the use of the graphic rating scales had first 
been corrected by expressing each rating as a 
deviation from the mean of S’s four ratings on 
a form.) Figure 1 presents the means of the 
self-minus-others scores for all forms in pre- 
sumed order of decreasing disguise. Favorable 
self-judgment is indicated by a positive value; 
unfavorable self-judgment by a negative value, 
Tf self-judgments are no different from judg- 
ments by others, mean discrepancy can be 
expected to fall within chance expectancy of 
zero. For the control group significant de- 
partures from zero (¢ test, .05 level) occur in 
Voice-backwards, Handwriting-right-side up, 
and Names. For the schizophrenic group, sig- 

2 The writer wishes to express his appreciation for the 
cooperation he received from patients and staff at the 
following Veterans Administration hospitals in Wis- 
consin: (a) neuropsychiatric hospital in Tomah, where 
the schizophrenics were tested, (b) tuberculosis hospital 
in Madison, where the majority of the controls was 
tested, and (c) general medical and surgical hospital in 
Wood, where the remainder of the controls was tested. 
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nificant departures from zero occur in Voi. 
forwards, Handwriting-right-side up, ani 
Names. The shape of both curves suggests 
that with decreasing disguise self-judgmeni 
become increasingly favorable up to the point 
where complete identification occurs (ie, 
Drawings), whereupon the self-ratings become 
more modest. In general, self-judgments o 
all forms, except Voice-backwards, tend tol 
favorable. 

Schizophrenics obtained higher mean valits 
than normals on all six measures of uncon 
scious self-judgment. This finding is significa! 
at the .03 leve], of confidence as determined y 
the binomial expansion, two-tailed test. Onl 
in conscious evaluation of self did the schism 
phrenics obtain lower values thun the normals 
When schizophrenics and normals were cot 
pared within single forms, significant differ 
ences were not found, possibly because th 
single forms were low in reliability. S 

Wolff (10) and Huntley (6) report that ut 
conscious self-judgments fall at one extrem 
or the other and are rarely neutral. This al 
be tested by determining whether many 
of one and four and few ranks of two and 
occur in the position of the self-rating amo 
the three ratings by others. A chi-square 
fails to reveal such a relationship on any i% 
Inspection of Fig. 2 reveals, with the ext 
tion of Voice-backwards, that all forms hi 
slopes which are negative and fairly line 
Thus, the unconscious self-judgments at” 
often more favorable than any of the ju 
ments by others; sometimes they aré : 
the same; least often are they the most W 
favorable. (Voice-backwards, which is opp% 
to all other forms, would appear to a 
further investigation.) J 

Recognition of similarity in one’s umim 
fied forms. Similarity-recognition scores wet 
obtained by subtracting from S’s rating 
how similar he believed his unidentified £ 
were to his own, his average rating 0 
similar he believed others’ were. It was 
possible for S to obtain a high similarity1™ 
nition score even though he detect 
similarity in his own forms so long aS heal 
uted less similarity to others’ forms- on 
forms mean similarity-recognition SO" 
found to be positive. Except for Voice gi 
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wards, significance was found on all foni 
beyond the .01 level of confidence (Q 
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Fic. 1. MEAN SELF-EVALUATION SCORE ON ALL Forms 

ARRANGED IN APPROXIMATE ORDER OF DECREASING 

DISGUISE 

Positive scores indicate favorable self-judgment, 
negative scores unfavorable self-judgment. 

“uN” and “C.-E” are not quantitatively comparable 

~ to the other measures, as they were expressed in dif- 

ferent units. 


Outright identification of voice or handwriting, 
however, took place in only 3 of the 60 Ss. 
The low rate of identification is consistent 
with other investigations (6, 10). In no case 
was Voice-backwards identified or given a 
high similarity rating. 

Normals obtained higher mean similarity- 

_ Tecognition scores than schizophrenics on all 
five forms. A two-tailed test with the binomial 
expansion reveals such results would occur by 
| chance 6 per cent of the time. Within single 
| forms, the groups differed significantly on 
| Voice-forwards at beyond the .01 level of con- 
| fidence, It may be concluded that the normals 
were better able to recognize similarity in their 
unidentified forms than the schizophrenics. 

Tn order to determine the relationship be- 
tween similarity recognition and unconscious 
self-judgment, Ss were pooled and divided into 
three groups on each form, a group with no 
similarity recognition, a group with moderate 

| Similarity recognition, and a group with high 
similarity recognition. In Fig. 3 it can be seen 
that with increasing similarity recognition 
there is an increase in favorableness of un- 
Conscious self-judgment. A chi-square test of 
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Fic. 3. MEAN SCORE OF UNCONSCIOUS SELF-JUDGMENT 
AS A FUNCTION OF SIMILARITY-RECOGNITION 


Results for all Ss combined. 
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ranks (4) reveals the over-all relationship is 
significant beyond the .05 level of confidence. 

Conscious self-evaluation. The normals tended 
to dislike their handwritings but, to a signifi- 
cant degree (f test, .01 level), rated favorably 
their attitudes toward voice, name, and self. 
The schizophrenics, to a significant degree 
(.01 level), liked their handwritings, voices, 
and names, but not themselves. Their self- 
ratings tended to fall at one extreme or the 
other, so that the variance of these ratings was 
significantly larger than that of the controls 
(F test, .01 level). 


Discussion 


The nature of unconscious self-judgments. 
The results of the present study agree with 
Wolff’s (10) and Huntley’s (6) findings that 
one evaluates his unrecognized expressive 
movements differently from how others evalu- 
ate them, and that, with the exception of 
Voice-backwards, the predominant reaction is 
one favorable to the self. The results differ in 
their failure to indicate a tendency for uncon- 
scious self-ratings to be extreme in both direc- 
tions. Perhaps this discrepancy is a function of 
differences in normal populations sampled, 
particularly as other studies employed college 
students whereas the normals in the present 
study consisted of hospitalized medical pa- 
tients. Another possibility is that the groups of 
underevaluators that Wolff (10) and Huntley 
(6) discovered were a statistical artifact. 

As it is common for people to relate having 
experienced displeasure upon hearing their 
recorded voice or being unexpectedly con- 
fronted with their mirrored image, why did 
not such a reaction occur more frequently in 
the present study? One difference in the two 
situations is that in the everyday experience, 
unlike in this study, identification finally took 
place or there would have been no anecdote to 
report, It may be that when identification 
occurs in people with high expectations it 
brings forth disappointment. 


3 Wolfi’s conclusions are impressionistic, not havi 
been based on statistical evaluation. Huntley, although 
reporting statistics, makes some unfortunate errors. 
Thus, he has 48 Ss rate themselves in regard to 8 
characteristics on 6 different forms, and then analyzes 
his data as if he had 2,304 independent judgments in- 
stead of 48. Wolff makes much the same error when he 
oe Judges with Ss in a composite percentage 
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Previous work has, assumed unconsciou 

» recognition of one’s forms in order to explai 
their differential evaluation in the absence g 
conscious identification. In the present stud, 
considerable recognition of similarity wa 
found to occur in the absence of suspicion g 
self-inclusion. Consequently, unconscious self 
overevaluation, as found in this study, 
merely be a result of people reacting favorabl 
to those whom they perceive as similar i 
themselves. It is not possible to determin 
whether such was the case in the present study 
as similarity ratings were made at a late 
time than judgments of favorableness, andi 
is possible thét perception of similarity d 
not take piace until after S was directed t 
look for it. Whichever explanation is correc 
judgments of one’s unidentified expressi 
movements would, still appear to be a promi 
ing method for measuring covert self-attitude 
Voice-backwards requires special attentig 

as it was the only form on which simila 
recognition failed to occur and on which th 
self-ratings were negative. As a result, ú 
findings on this form are particularly in né 
of verification. If the phenomenon is a i 
one, one wonders why self-feelings at a remo 
level should be predominantly negative.) 
possibility, in line with Wolff’s views, is th 
negative self-attitudes tend to be repres 
and are able to gain expression only in the m0 
disguised forms. An alternate explana tion 
under investigation at present, is that if % 
related cues are attached to an unpleasd 
form (i.e., Voice-backwards?), they are judg 
unfavorably and rejected as self-related. n 
Wolff and Huntley hypothesize that i 
more disguised a form, the more effective 
does it circumvent ego defenses and prodi 
extreme self-judgments characteristic of 
unconscious. The present study does not s 
port such a hypothesis. The only differen” 
reaction noted to one’s unidentified samP™ 
with the exception of Voice-backwards, WAA 
favorable one. The more disguised fo s 
merely exhibited this to a lesser degree witha 
revealing an increase in extremeness. +4 
ever, this matter must remain unsettled % 
could not be determined to what extent Jia 
ments on different forms were influenced 5 
degree of disguise apart from the quality E 
particular form. A conclusive exper” y 
would vary the level of disguise within 2° 


nit 


form and note the effect upon unconscious 
self-judgment. s 

Unconscious self-judgments in schizophrenics. 
Both the schizophrenics and the normals were 
found to overevaluate themselves on the covert 
measures. This result is in line with the com- 
monly held view that there is a fundamental 
need for self-enhancement (1, 5, 7, 8, 9). 
Rogers states: “The organism has one basic 
tendency and striving*to actualize, main- 
tain, and enhance the experiencing organism” 
(8, p. 487). Within the framework of such an 
approach, an explanation of why the schizo- 
phrenics unconsciously overevaluated them- 
selves more than the controfs is suggested. 
Namely, the self under threat maf attempt to 
maintain its organization by autistic means, 
turning to inner self-enhancement if it is un- 
able to attain it in the outer world. It is pre- 
cisely the role of the self-system as the nucleus 
about which organization takes place that 
causes it to be so highly valued and defended. 
“Tf the self cannot defend itself against deep 
threats, the result is a catastrophic psychologi- 
cal breakdown and disintegration” (8, p. 516). 
In this connection, the schizophrenics in the 
present study were relatively well-integrated 
and, for the most part, manifested organized 
delusions. Perhaps in severely disorganized pa- 
tients unconscious self-enhancement would no 
longer be found. 

A different approach that would account 
equally well for the findings on the schizo- 
phrenics is the psychoanalytic view that schizo- 
phrenia involves a regression to primary nar-. 
cissism (3). However, the data are unable to 
reveal whether regression actually did occur. 

The schizophrenics differed from the nor- 
mals not only in overevaluating themselves 
more, but also in recognizing self-related cues 
less, This is somewhat surprising as a positive 
relationship exists between recognition of simi- 
larity and favorableness of self-evaluation. As 
It was necessary to have differentiated self- 
Cues in some mannerin order to react favorably 
to them, the schizophrenics apparently were 
unable to label what they were responding to. 
Such an inability to identify self-related cues 
1S in accord with the lack of insight charac- 
teristic of these patients. 

The present study has been extensive rather 
than intensive and, as such, has raised more 
questions than it has answered. Certainly all 
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the limitations involved in generalization from 
small samples must be taken into considera- 
tion. The method for measuring unconscious 
self-attitudes is a promising one and has 
yielded significant findings. Much remains to 
be done with this procedure. For example, it 
would be important to obtain unconscious 
self-judgments in known groups with extreme 
attitudes, such as the pathologically depressed 
and euphoric. Would these groups differ in 
unconscious self-judgments as well as in their 
conscious estimates of self? Further work is 
required in order to determine what actually 
occurs when one reacts differentially to his 
unrecognized expressive movements, It is not 
enough to simply label the process an uncon- 
scious one. The mechanism by which the 
“unconscious” recognition, if such is the case, 
operates should be explained. Finally, if the 
method for measuring unconscious self-atti- 
tudes is to be used in studies of individuals, 
rather than groups, it is necessary to ascertain 
its reliability which, very likely, will require 
improvement. 


SUMMARY 


Unconscious self-judgments in 30 delusional 
schizophrenics and 30 matched normals were 
investigated by having them evaluate their 
unrecognized expressive movements and those 
of others. An additional measure was based 
upon threshold to perceive one’s first name. 
All self-judgments were evaluated relative to 
judgments by others of the same stimuli. Fol- 
lowing is a summary of the major findings: 

1. Unconscious self-ratings are generally 
more favorable than judgments by others, 
Only rarely are they less favorable. 

2. Similarity can be perceived in one’s ex- 
pressive movements despite a failure to suspect 
that they are one’s own. It is uncertain whether 
conscious similarity recognition took place at 
the time self-judgments were made. 

3. Similarity recognition is positively re- 
lated with favorableness of unconscious self- 
rating. 

4. Schizophrenics evaluate themselves more 
highly than normals on all unconscious meas- 
ures. 

5. Schizophrenics do not evaluate them- 
selves significantly differently from normals, 
so far as central tendency is concerned, on 
a conscious measure of self-judgment, How- 
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ever, they show a greater tendency to place 
themselves at the extremes. 

6. Schizophrenics are less able than nor- 
mals to perceive similarity in their expressive 
movements. , 

E The results were interpreted as indicating 
that unconscious overevaluation of self to a 
certain extent is normal, but beyond that is 
associated with schizophrenia. 
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HE PRESENT investigation began asan to test this hypothesis in a complex discrimina- 


attempt to study the relation between 
habit interference and motivation as 


measured by a scale of “manifest anxiety,” 
However, the interpretation of the findings was 
complicated, and an important methodological 
problem was raised when it was discovered that 
subjects (Ss) designated by the scale as differ- 
ing in anxiety also differed in® intellectual 
ability. 

The hypotffesiseunder investigation was the 
same as that studied by Taylor and Spence (8), 
Montague (5), and Farber and Spence (1). 
While the multiplicative relationship of habit 
and drive postulated by Hull (2) should lead 
to more rapid learning of unitary responses 
with high drive levels, this prediction does not 
necessarily follow in the case of competing 
habits. In cases where the correct response is 
initially weaker in habit strength than com- 
peting responses, or where there are such a 
large number of competing responses that 
there is a high probability of one or more of 
them being stronger than the correct one at 
any particular instant, increases in motivation 
should lead to performance decrements. This 
follows because multiplying the competing 
sHx values by larger values of D should lead 
to larger differences in excitatory strength 
(sEp) in favor of the incorrect responses. As in 
the studies of Taylor (7), Spence and Taylor 
(6), and others, the assumption was made here 
that differences in manifest anxiety, as meas- 
ured by a test, represent systematic differences 
in motivational level. An attempt was made 


1 This study was conducted at the Perceptual and 
Motor Skills Research Laboratory, Human Resources 
Research Center, Lackland Air Force Base, San 
Antonio, Texas. The present report was prepared at 
the University of Illinois under the provisions of Air 
Force Contract 33(038)-25726, monitored by the 
Human Resources Research Center. Permission is 
granted for reproduction, translation, publication, use, 
and disposal in whole and in part by or for the United 
States Government. The opinions expressed are those 
of the author, and are not to be construed as reflecting 


the views or endorsement of the Department of the 
Air Force. 
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tion reaction-time task. 


METHOD 


Selection of subjects. The Ss were selected from a 
random group of airman basic trainees entering Lack- 
land Air Force Base in July, August, and September; 
1951. Three hundred Ss were administered a form of 
the Taylor Scale of Manifest Anxiety (6), revised for 
greater applicability to a population with a wide range 
of intellectual ability. The basic content of each of the 
50 anxiety items was the same as in the original scale, 
but the language was somewhat simplified. The 15 
L-scale items from the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory and 35 “neutral” buffer items were 
included in the test. The scale was administered in 
small groups of from four to eight men. The Ss were 
told, in effect, that it was an attempt to get biographical 
data for research purposes only, and in no way could 
the results ever affect an individual’s military career. 
The men were encouraged to ask the test adminis- 
trator for help if they failed to understand any item 
clearly. They frequently made use of this opportunity. 

The Ss included in the present report are the 60 
men comprising the upper and lower ten per cent on 
the anxiety score. The high-anxiety group checked 
from 27 to 49 of the anxiety items, while the low- 
anxiety group checked from zero to six items. 

Reaction-time task. The reaction-time apparatus 
was the Air Force Discrimination-Reaction-Time Test 
described by Melton (4). It was so modified that four 
different problems could be employed. The plan of the 
experiment was to maximize the amount of inter- 
ference between the different problems. Four lights, 
numbered 1, 2,3, and 4, were placed above each .S’s test 
panel. One of these lights came on one second before 
the stimulus lights for each reaction, serving as a 
fore-period signal and informing S which problem 
provided the basis for selecting the correct response. 
The instructions were based on those given by Melton 
(4) with the modifications necessary for the different 
problems. Both speed and accuracy were emphasized. 

Problem 1 was as follows: Two upper lights, push 
upper switch; two lower lights, push lower switch; 
two right lights, push right switch; and two left lights, 
push left switch. Problem 2 was the reverse of Problem 
1. Problem 3 was as follows: Red right of green, push 
right switch; red left of green, push left switch; red up 
from green, push upper switch; and red down from 
green, push lower switch. Problem 4 was the reverse of 
Problem 3. 

The Ss were given five groups of 16 responses on 
Problem 1, followed by a similar series of 80 responses 
on Problems 2, 3, and 4. Appropriate instructions were 
administered before each new problem. There were 
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one-minute rest intervals after each block of 16 trials. 
Tn each series of 16, each response was required equally 
often in a prearranged random order. After Problem 4, 
the Ss were given Problem 5. This consisted of a 
similar series of 80 reactions in which the previous 
four types of sclutions were combined in a random 
order, the basis of solution being signaled only one 
second in advance by the appropriate warning light. 
The one-second delay was controlled automatically 
by an electronic time delay circuit. Reaction times 
were recorded cumulatively for each block of 16 trials 
on Standard Electric Timers. Incorrect responses 
were recorded on electric counters and were also 
cumulated for each block of 16 trials. Four individual 
panels were operated from the same control unit, and 
four Ss were run simultaneously. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


For purposes of statistical analysis the total 
cumulative reaction time in seconds for each S 
on each problem was transformed to a speed 
measure by the transformation (1/Total Re- 
action Time) X 1000. This resulted in a 
reasonable approach to normality and homo- 
geneous variance between problems. The re- 
action speed and error data for the five prob- 
lems are presented separately for the high- 
and low-anxiety groups in Table 1. In order to 
test the differences in trend between the two 
groups on the five successive problems, an 
analysis of variance based on Lindquist’s 
Case 11 (3) was applied. This test yielded a ż 
value of 7.17 between the two groups as a 
whole indicating that the over-all superiority 
of the low-anxiety group was significant (p < 
01). A test of the problems by anxiety-level 
interaction yielded an F of 5.2 which for four 
and 232 degrees of freedom was also significant 
(p < .01). This may be interpreted to mean 
that the differences between the groups differed 
significantly from problem to problem. This is 
consistent with the theoretical prediction that 
the anxious group should be at a greater dis- 


TABLE 1 


REACTION SPEED AND Error DATA FOR THE FIVE 
PROBLEMS FOR THE HIGH- AND Low-Anxrety GROUPS 


Mean Speed Median Errors 
Problem 

High A LowA High A LowA 

1 18.2 18.4 3.0 1.0 

2 15.3 16.0 7.0 2.9 

3 12.2 14.3 10.5 4.5 

4 14.4 15.9 6.5 Zsa 

5 10.9 12.1 26.0 13.5 


advantage in problems. involving higher de- 
grees of interference. 

The error data as a whole could not be trans- 
formed for a similar application of analysis of 
variance, although a similar trend is apparent 
from an inspection of the medians of Table 1. 
Since the greatest predicted difference would 
be in Problem 5, these error data were analysed 
separately. A Mann and Whitney U test indi- 
cated that the superiority of the low-anxiety 
group was significant (p < .01). A t test based 
on a logarithmic transformation of the error 
scores [log (E + 2)] was significant (.01 < p < 
.02) when interpreted as a one-tailed test. 

Thus far the results are quite in accord with 
the initial Hypothesis. The low-anxiety group 
shows general superiority, and greater su- 
periority in problems of greater difficulty. 
However, since the Discrimination-Reaction- 
Time Test is known to be correlated with in- 
tellectual factors (4), it is possible that an in- 
tellectual difference in favor of the low-anxiety 
group could produce a result of the same kind. 
Unfortunately, although this possibility was 
foreseen, it was not possible to equate the 
groups on.this basis during the experiment. In 
order to test this hypothesis, the Air Force 
Clerical Aptitude Index was obtained for each 
S. This is a weighted score based on tests of in- 
formation, vocabulary, numerical operations, 
and perceptual factors, and may be regarded 
as a general intellectual measure. These scores 
indicated that such an intellectual difference 
did, in fact, exist between the groups. The 
mean Clerical Aptitude Index for the low- 
anxiety group was 5.4, while for the high- 
anxiety group it was only 3.7. (For these scores 
one standard deviation = 2.0.) A ¢ of 3.6 indi- 
cated that this difference was significant at the 
.001 level of confidence. In other words, the 
Manifest Anxiety Scale significantly differ- 
entiated the groups with respect to intellectual 
ability. 

For the sample employed here, the product- 
moment correlation between the anxiety score 
and the Clerical Aptitude Index was —.40. 
Since this group consisted of only the upper 
and lower 10 per cent of the cases on the 
anxiety score, this correlation is, of course, 
spuriously high for the population as a whole. 
But it should be remembered that studies of 
this sort are conducted with groups selected in 
just this way. 
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In order to evaluate the differences between 
the two anxiety levels on the reaction-time 
task with the intellectual differences statisti- 
cally equated, analysis of covariance pro- 
cedures were applied to the data of Problem 5. 
A simple ¢ test applied to the sþeed scores 
yielded a value of 1.34 which ‘was significant 
at the .10 level of confidence when interpreted 
as a one-tailed test. However, when the 
Clerical Aptitude Index was employed as a 
predictive measure in analysis of covariance 
this comparison yielded an F value less than 
unity. An inspection of Table 2 indicates that 
when the means were adjusted on the basis of 
the intellectual measure, the edifference in 
favor of the low-anxiety group not only disap- 
peared but slightly reversed. 

The results $btained by the application of 
analysis of covariance to the error data were 
even more striking. It will be remembered that 
the ¢ applied to the transformed error scores 
for Problem 5 was significant at the .02 level 
with the difference in favor of the low-anxiety 
group. The analysis of covariance, however, 
yielded an F of only 0.036 for one and fifty- 
seven degrees of freedom. The error means in 
Table 2 were obtained by converting the means 
of the transformed data back to errors. It will 
be noted that, again, the difference disap- 
peared when the means were adjusted for 
initial differences in the intellectual measure. 

Thus, in spite of the fact that differences 
were obtained in the predicted direction, the 
original hypothesis was not verified, since the 
differences can be attributed to intellectual 
differences between the groups rather than to 
motivational differences. Of course, neither was 
the hypothesis disproved; it still remains a 
likely one in view of the positive findings of 
Taylor and Spence (8), Montague (5), and 
Farber and Spence (1). It is possible that a 
more adequate design which initially matched 
high- and low-anxiety groups with respect to 
intelligence would have verified the hypothesis. 
At least it would have provided a more ade- 
quate test. 

One rather important implication of the 
Present finding is that it raises some question 
concerning the validity of other studies involv- 
ing groups selected in a similar manner. The 
effect was undoubtedly exaggerated in the 
Present study because of the very wide range 
of intellectual ability in the population studied. 


TABLE 2 
© ORIGINAL AND ApjusTED MEANS FOR PROBLEM 5 


Mean Errors* Mean Speed 


Un- k, Ur- i 
adjusted Adjusted] adjusted Adjusted 


Low A 
High A 


13.0 
23.1 


17.2 
17.4 


12.13 
10.90 


11.21 
11.90 


* Converted back to errors from means of transformed meas- 
ures, 


Tt is quite possible that the relation would not 
appear or would be of little importance in the 
restricted range of a college-student popula- 
tion. However, it is clear that this variable 
should at least be considered in the design of 
future studies of this type. 

This study casts no light on the reason for 
the negative relationship between “Manifest 
Anxiety” and “Clerical Aptitude.” It is possi- 
ble that in the military testing situation, 
particularly, the more intelligent Ss were 
merely less willing to admit to unfavorable 
anxiety items, If this is true, a forced-choice 
form of the test should eliminate some of the 
difficulty. On the other hand, the correlation 
may be of a more basic character. It is possible, 
for example, that the psychosomatic symptoms 
with which the test is heavily weighted are 
more prevalent in individuals of lower intel- 
ligence. If this is true, the scale would possibly 
be a more valid measure of individual differ- 
ences in anxiety in a population of restricted 
range with respect to intelligence. Another 
possibility is that the test actually is a valid 
measure of anxiety, but that the presence of 
anxiety impaired the efficiency of individuals 
taking the tests on which the Clerical Aptitude 
Index was based. If this were true, the present 
results could be regarded as verifying the 
initial hypothesis. 


SUMMARY 


1. Two groups of Ss of high and low anxiety 
as determined by a Scale of Manifest Anxiety 
were given a complex discrimination-reaction- 
time task involving a high degree of inter- 
ference. 

2. While the low-anxiety group was superior 
in performance on the reaction-time task, it 
was found that this superiority could be at- 
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tributed to intellectual differences rather than 
to differences in level of anxiety. 

3, The possibility of a relation between 
anxiety measures and intellectual variables 
should be considered in the design of future 
experiments of this type. 
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SOME CORRELATES OF THE TAYLOR MANIFEST ANXIETY SCALE 
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test to determine the presence or absence 
of manifest anxiety (8). According to 
Taylor (9) the use of the scale is based on two 
assumptions: that variation in drive level is 
related to the level of internal anxiety or 
emotionality, and that the intensity of this 
anxiety can be ascertained by a test consisting 
of items describing overt or mamifest symptoms 
of this state. ° 
Because of the widespread use of the Taylor 
scale, some côrrelates of this test should be of 
interest for their theoretical significance, as an 
aid to interpreting existing studies, and as an 
aid to planning new ones. 


I 1951, Taylor used a ` paper-and-pencil 


METHOD 


Air Force trainees (V = 128) at Sampson Air Force 
Base, New York, were given the Taylor Scale of Mani- 
fest Anxiety, the Winne Scale of Neuroticism, and the 
L and K subscales of the MMPI. In addition, they 
were given four standard Air Force tests: the AFQT, 
Arithmetic Reasoning, Word Knowledge, and Mechani- 
cal Aptitude. They were also required to read a 3200- 
word article entitled “Air Force Plan of Supply,” and to 
take a multiple-choice comprehension test after read- 
ing the article. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The intercorrelations among all these tests 
are given in Table 1. 

The Taylor scale and ability. Manifest anx- 
iety, as measured by the Taylor scale, corre- 
lates significantly with general ability and 
intelligence measures. Mechänical aptitude and 
word knowledge, as estimated by Air Force 
tests, are negatively correlated with manifest 
anxiety. Both correlations are significant 
(p <.001). AFQT scores, used as a measure of 
general intelligence, and Arithmetic Reasoning 
scores both also correlate negatively with 
manifest anxiety (p <.01). Finally, scores on 


1 The author wishes to thank Dr. Charles E. Swanson 
and Dr. Clifford M. Christensen for their advice and 
assistance. This research was supported in whole by the 
United States Air Force under Contract No. AF 18 
(600) 335 monitored by the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command, Human Resources Research Institute, 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 

? Now at the University of California, department 
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the comprehension test, given after subjects 
(Ss) had read the passage on Air Force supply, 
correlate negatively with anxiety (p <.001). 

Thus, manifest anxiety scores were found to 
correlate significantly and negatively with all 
these measures of intelligence or aptitude, At 
least two: general interpretations are possible. 
It may be that persons of lower intelligence 
are more prone to manifest anxiety. On the 
other hand, and this seems to be the explana- 
tion currently preferred, the presence of mani- 
fest anxiety may well serve to depress scores 
on intelligence or ability. If this latter inter- 
pretation be true, it may be explained accord- 
ing to the drainage hypothesis of psychoana- 
lytic theory by assuming that energy is 
dissipated which might otherwise be put into 
the performance being tested. Or, according to 
Taylor and Spence’s interpretation which de- 
rives from Hullian theory, competing responses 
are more difficult to extinguish when drive is 
high, and therefore more trials are required 
for learning where competing responses are 
involved. i 

But regardless of whether the psychoana- 
lytic or the Hullian explanation be correct, 
there still remains a question as to whether 
manifest anxiety has any effect on learning 
aside from the interference with intelligence. 

In view of this question about the function 
of anxiety, the correlations obtained here have 
an important implication for studies dealing 
with the effect of anxiety on learning. Let us 
briefly examine some of the evidence here. 
First, in simple conditioning, anxious Ss tend 
to be superior to nonanxious Ss (1, 8, 11). On 
the other hand, as the learning task increases 
in complexity, nonanxious Ss surpass the 
anxious. For example, Taylor and Spence (10) 
found that anxious Ss require a larger number 
of trials to reach the criterion in a learning 
situation that involves competing responses. 
These results have been substantiated by 
Montague (5) and by Ramond (7). In general, 
the results of these experiments are in accord 
with what one would expect merely from 
differences in intelligence or ability. 

In view of the superior performance of 
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TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE TESTS 
(N = 128) 
A h Word 5 
Tet , Taylor L Scale K Scale Weer) aver ere Knowl Seifimetic 
Taylor scale 
L scale —.13 
K scale iat aoe, 
Winne scale .69** 12 — .36** 
AFQT — .20* —.27** 08 —.18** 
Mechanical apti- 327., — .23** .19* —.29** .80** 
tude 
Word knowledge —.40** —.27** .26** —.44** -60** .67** 
Arithmetic reason- —.27** — .28** .15* —.23%* 69%" Orne ne 
ing ) 
Supply comprehen- —.32** —.17* 20% = —.31** | 58% = .50** | 70** ~~ .5ase 
sion 
epsa 


highly anxious Ss on simple conditioning 
tasks, it is interesting to note that decortica- 
tion in animals often facilitates conditioning 
and simple discrimination learning but hinders 
complex discrimination training (6, pp. 479, 
482). 

Although it has not been definitely estab- 
lished that ability to learn or to show gain 
from practice correlates with intelligence as 
measured by standard tests, it has been dem- 
onstrated that initial performance on tests 
correlates significantly with intelligence (4). 
Thus, Ss with high IQ’s may not actually 
learn more with practice, but because of their 
initially high base line they may perform 
better on posttests. Perhaps this initial ad- 


TABLE 2 
Tue EFFECT OF TAYLOR SCORES ON COMPREHENSION 
(N = 18) 
Source Total Within [Between 
Sum of products 1499.556 | 1274.667 |224.889 
Sum of squares: 972.444 | 864.889 (107.555 
Taylor 
Sum of squares: 12426.444 |11956.222 [470.222 
AFQT 
df 17 16 1 
Correlation .431 .396 | 1.000 
df for correlation 16 15 
zy, -1206 - 1066) 
Adjusted sum of | 791.486 | 728.995 | 62.491 
squares 
Variance estimate 48.600 | 62.491 
P 1.290 


vantage can account for the results of studies 
dealing with the effect of anxiety on learning 
tasks. 

As an indication of the effect of anxiety on 
comprehension from printed materials, two 
statistical tests were made. The nine Ss who 
scored between 25-37 (the range designated by 
Taylor as “high anxiety”) and nine Ss who 
scored between 3-11 (the “low anxiety” 
range) were selected for analysis. Change 
scores, indicating gain from reading the article 
entitled “Air Force Plan of Supply” (scores 
on the postreading comprehension test minus 
scores on the matched prereading test), were 
analyzed, first by analysis of variance, and 
then by covariance which took account of the 
AFOQT scores of Ss. The results of this analysis 
are given in Table 2. The F ratio (unadjusted) 
obtained by comparing high and low anxiety 
groups on change scores is 1.99, which, for 1 
and 16 degrees of freedom, is not significant. 


TABLE 3 


Tue Errect or TAYLOR AND AFQT Scores 
on INITIAL PERFORMANCE 


(N = 32) 
Sanot Estimate 
Source df of F $ 
Saurel Variance 
Taylor scores 40.500 | 1 | 40.500 | 1.751 
AFQT scores 790.500 | 3 | 263.500 | 11.395 | „001 
AFQT X Taylor 282.000 | 3 | 94.000 | 4,065 | -05 
Within cells 555.000 | 24 | 23.125 
Total 1668.000 | 31 
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The adjusted F ratio, obtained by the co- 
variance analysis is 1.29, which, for 1 and 15 
degrees of freedom, is not significant. Thus, 
we find no evidence that anxiety actually 
affected learning in this situation. e 

A test was also made of the hypothesis that 
anxiety will influence initial performance, and 
thus lead to better performance on compre- 
hension tests. The Ss were divided into high 
and low anxiety groups (those above and those 
below the median in Taylor scores) and into 
quartiles on the AFQT. Using four Ss per cell 
(N = 32), an analysis of variance was done on 
the prereading test which was designed to de- 
termine initial knowledge about „Air Force 
supply. The results of this analysis are pre- 
sented in Table 3. While the effect of AFQT 
on initial performance is significant (p < .001), 
there is no evidence that Taylor scores (with 
AFQT controlled) affect initial performance. 
However, the interaction between AFQT and 
Taylor scores is significant (6 < .05), which 
appears to indicate that the differences in 
initial scores of high and low anxiety groups 
are dependent upon intelligence. 

The data reported here indicate that it is 
virtually impossible to select extreme subjects 
on the Taylor scale who are equated in in- 
telligence. It is suggested that differences in 
learning which have been attributed to anxiety 
alone may well be merely the result of differ- 
ences in ability or IQ, or may be the result of 
the interaction between IQ and anxiety. 

The Taylor scale and other personality tests. 
Holtzman, Calvin, and Bitterman (3) report a 
corrected correlation between the Taylor scale 
and the Winne Scale of Neuroticism of .86. 
The uncorrected correlation obtained from the 
Present data was .69, which is significant 
(p < .001). In general this finding provides 
Support for the previous study. 

The L subscale of the MMPI, which Taylor 
has used with the anxiety scale as an indica- 
tion of untrustworthiness of responses, yields 
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e2 low negative correlation with the Taylor 
scale. The correlation is not statistically sig- 
nificant. 

The K subscale of the MMPI, however, 
shows a negative correlation with the Taylor 
scale which is significant (p < .001). According 
to Cronbach (2, p. 320), a low K score indi- 
cates that S may have been unusually severe 
in describing himself. The extreme skewness of 
the distribution of scores found among college 
students with the Taylor scale may thus ac- 
tually indicate a tendency to avoid self-criti- 
cism, rather than actual lack of anxiety, 
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IHE PURPOSE of this study was to identify 

through factorial method some of the 

principal parameters descriptive of the 
psychopathology and behavior of psychotic 
patients. The analysis was motivated by a 
conviction that a simpler and more economical 
conceptual framework for describing symp- 
tomatology than is presently available is need- 
ful and will contribute toward the under- 
standing of mental illness. It was also expected 
that the findings would prove useful for the 
evaluation of therapeutic procedure and for 
the measurement of patient change. 


METHOD 


Procedure. A schedule of 81 brief descriptive rating 
scales was constructed, field tested, and twice revised 
(4, 7). The schedule was designed to measure (a) 12 
hypothesized factors, (b) the major symptoms of 
recognized syndromes in the various functional psy- 
choses, (c) characteristic interview and ward behavior, 
and (d) a number of variables descriptive of the degree 
and kind of supervision and nursing care received. 

The factors hypothesized were based partly on 
Thurstone’s analysis of Father T. V. Moore’s data (6) 
and partly on the conventional diagnostic syndromes. 
The following were the concepts utilized in constructing 
scale variables: (a) manic excitement versus depressive 
retardation, (b) paranoid projection, (c) perceptual 
distortion (hallucinations), (d) catatonia (manneristic 
postures and movements), (e) anxiety reaction, (f) 
withdrawal versus sociability, (g) disorientation, (/) 
obsessive-compulsive reaction, (#) hostility, (j) passive 
resistance, (k) sense of personal adequacy, (I) loss of 
reality contact (irrelevant and incoherent speech, 
thought-feeling disharmony). 

Each scale variable consisted of a number of brief 
descriptive statements. Forty-seven of the scales 
consisted of 4 graded elements, 20 scales consisted of 5 
elements, the remaining 14 consisted of 3 elements. 
Approximately one third of the scales, descriptive of 


1The authors wish to express their appreciation 
for the invaluable assistance of Mrs. Janet Jenkins 
Mullally in coding data and computing the correla- 
tions. Dr. James Q. Holsopple contributed generously 
at all stages of the study. 
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such variables as mood level, loudness of speech, and 
emotional responsiveness, were bipolar continua. 

The interview section of the schedule consisted of 
46 scales which could be completed in 10 minutes 
following an interview with the patient. The ward 


section was designed for a record of ward observations. ` 


It was to be filled in by the psychiatrist or psycholo- 
gist on the basis of information secured by interviewing 
the psychiatric aide or nurse who knew the patient well. 
To rate a patient on a particular scale the observer 
encircled the number of that scale element most 
characteristic or typical of the patient for the period 
studied or observed.’ 

The degree of uniformity with which patients can 
be rated on the schedule is relatively high. Typically 
76 per cent of the ratings of two independent raters 
agree completely, while 18 per cent of the ratings 
differ by one scale point. Of course, agreement between 
different paired observers varies above and below this 
level (4). 

Subjects. The sample consisted of 423 male veteran 
psychotic patients drawn from five hospitals. The 
largest group consisted of approximately 225 patients 
representing a 10 per cent sample of the patient popu- 
lation of the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Northport, Long Island. Efforts were made to include 
representation of all types of patients such as newly 
admitted, chronic, disturbed, grossly deteriorated, 
and those assigned to an open ward. The remaining 
cases were supplied by cooperation of the staff of the 
VA hospitals at Roanoke, Va., Coatesville, Pa., Lyons, 
N. J., and Lexington, Ky. The typical patient had 
been hospitalized for one year or more. World War I 
and World War II patients were represented in the 
sample. 

Ratings. About 25 raters participated in the study 
in the five hospitals. They included staff psychiatrists, 
staff clinical psychologists, and advanced psychology 
trainees. Each patient was rated once following an 
interview, typically 45 minutes in length, conducted 
in the manner in which the interviewer was accustomed. 
Prior to rating, interviewers were thoroughly famil- 
jarized with the scales, provided with a standard 
guide, and given ample opportunity to make trial 
ratings and compare notes on the same patient. Raters 
were instructed not to consult the patient's si 
history and to ignore his diagnostic classification. 
Ratings were to be made solely on the basis of what 
was currently observable or clearly inferable. 

Each patient was also rated on his ward behavior 
for the preceding week on the basis of information 
secured by interviewing one or two nurses or attendants 
who knew the patient well and were familiar with the 
schedule. Standard questions were provided for 
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scale item as an aid to the rapid collection of informa- 
tion essential for a rating. e 

The ratings on 80 scale variables were punched on 
IBM cards in order to obtain the bivariate frequency 
distributions needed to dichotomize the variables. 
Each bivariate distribution was dichotomized as close 
to the medians as possible and two &timates of the 
tetrachoric correlation coefficient? were obtained by 
resort to the Thurstone Charts and averaged. The 
correlational matrix of 80 variables was then scrutinized 
and the variables were rearranged into 13 clusters. A 
number of small centroid analyses were completed to 
assure the proper location of certain variables. 

A 55-variable correlation matrix? divisible into 13 
clusters was then selected and subjected to a multiple 
group factor analysis. Of the 25 variables screened 
out, 13 represented rarely noted symptoms or behavior 
present in less than 10 per cent of the sample, such as 
neologisms, phobias, misidentificationg and homo- 
sexual behavior. Another 5 variables represented 
measures of wgrd adjustment of little theoretical 
interest. The remaing variables eliminated repre- 
sented symptoms such as hallucinations and delusions 
reported by attendants whose validity there was 
reason to doubt. Sy 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


In the process of factoring, the 13 clusters 
were found to reduce to 11 independent factors 
(Table 1). The highest coefficient in each 
column was used as an estimate of the com- 
munality of a variable. Factoring was ter- 
minated as the distribution of residuals was 
symmetrical and the standard deviation was 
approximately equal to the standard error of 
a zero tetrachoric correlation coefficient (V = 
423) which is .076. 

The oblique first order factor matrix is 
shown in Table 2, and transformation matrix 
is shown in Table 3. It should be noted that 
the interview scale variables are numbered 
from 4 to 49; ward variables are numbered 
from 49 through 78. A positive factor loading 
may be interpreted in terms of the description 
on the left side of the table. 


The First Order Factors 


The factors identified may be grouped for 
Purposes of description and discussion into 
those that appear to reflect affective disorders, 


* This 55-variable correlation matrix is available 
from the American Documentation Institute. Order 
Document No. 4243 from the ADI Auxiliary Publica- 
tions Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting in advance 
$1.25 for 35 mm microfilm or $1.25 for 6 X 8 in. 
Photocopies. Make checks payable to Chief, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress. 


. 
those that may be considered indicative of 
schizophrenic processes, and those relating to 
disturbances of temperament or character 
which may be observable in nonpsychotics as 
well as in psychotic patients. The affective 
group; which is comprised of retarded depres- 
sion versus manic excitement (A) and melan- 
choly agitation (E) will be described first. 

Bipolar factor A is a retarded depression 
versus a manic excitement. The manic pole is 
characterized by overtalkativeness, loudness of 
speech, excited emotionality, elation, mood 
swings, and lack of restraint in feeling. It is 
also marked by distractibility and abrupt 
change of guiding topic in conversation. The 
depressive pole is marked by taciturnity, 
barely audible speech, depression, inadequate 
emotional response, inhibition, and self-pre- 
occupation. Wittenborn’s bipolar manic-de- 
pressed factor (8) bears close resemblance to A. 
Degan’s unipolar factor, manic hyperexcita- 
bility (1), is very similar to the positive pole of 
A 


Factor E appears to be a melancholy agita- 
tion. It is defined by manifest tension, ex- 
pressed anxiety, depression, hypochondriacal 
preoccupation, marked mood swings, and 
overemotionality. It is further characterized by 
the absence of such schizophrenic symptoms 
as thought-feeling disharmony, giggling or 
grimacing, and by an awareness or recognition 
by the patient of his illness. Degan’s “depres- 
sion syndrome” (1) defined primarily by 
anxiety and depression and refusal of food 
closely resembles E. The agitated depressive 
picture repeatedly identified by Wittenborn 
(8, 9) also closely resembles our factor E. 

Jenkins (2) has recently described the 
schizophrenic sequence in terms of withdrawal, 
disorganization, and psychotic reorganization. 
The sequence typically begins with a relative 
withdrawal of attention and interest in the 
outer environment, particularly withdrawal 
from human relations and contacts. Factor I, 
which is defined entirely by ward behavior 
items may be a measure of this withdrawal 
process. It is characterized at one pole by a 
marked indifference or lack of interest, mute- 
ness or taciturnity, seclusiveness or isolation, 
absence of bullying, untidiness and an un- 
happy appearance. The withdrawal end of this 
factor bears some resemblance to Degan’s 
factor H which is defined primarily by a “loss 
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TABLE 1 
ORTHOGONAL Factor Matrix F k 
No. I Il Ii IV vV VI VI | VII Ix x XI Ki | 
5 795> 048 217 | —066 199 035 223 906 | —080 | —104 161 84 
8 771 088 008 040 261 055 | —057 | —072 ? —039 146 | —252 -17 
13 673 | —195 | —176 | —112 095 | —138 | —009 110 | —109 | —251 | —156 68 
15 674 058 | —009 | —437 | —479 074 | —090 | —075 169 145 212 99 
4 741 061 248 | —054 408 019 | —104 | —197 147 028 417 | 1.04 
14 596 064 064 000 526 053 | —147 | —051 022 073 237 74 
16 540 114 155 | —036 447 189 157 | —022 002 114 119 62 
21 715 157 254 | —002 133 212 | —061 | —020 223 | —097 254 -19 
7 —540 | —073 089 030 220 034 484 | —040 147 | —048 270 69 
47 —468 122 | —059 100 | —481 | —130 530 109 | —081 113 | —168 84 
48 —369 023 | —039 | —071 | —182 | —103 639 | —037 | —207 | —029 | —100 55 
9 —442 214 283 135 | —512 156 098 | —05 —114 077 456 87 
10 —230 236 361 | —051 | —452 121 | —117 At 107 117 618 90 
11 —154 038 281 116 | —089 191 330 | “031 043 235 450 153 i 
19 —378 080 235 077 | —419 252 | —087 087 326 021 408 ip $ 
20 —303 166 266 | —005 | —484 013 424 | —079 018 | —058 [>° 244 -67 ‘7 
17 —184 | —235 272 | —004 770 | —003 | —086 039 065 019 127 19 
18 —146 | —060 049 | —026 724 | —137 079 | —125 | 128 123 085 64 
22 —102 | —201 | —083 167 571 146 002 075 064 | —119 | —199 50 
27 —256 | —161 330 045 313 127 325 045 | —123 | —302 075 54 
28 —040 | —068 488 | —033 238 274 181 226 066 251 | —306 63 
40 —401 008 061 | —094 414 178 269 | —106 014 | —447 070 67 
23 218 091 120 | —017 | —326 | —074 023 014 028 666 | —159 66 
24 388 286 010 | —188 | —314 | —313 152 | —110 | —033 | —024 046 50 | 
39 141 212 259 028 | —214 | —242 | —147 | —003 167 627 096 69 
32 —296 464 | —078 066 | —331 347 128 | —141 | —006 | —067 179 62 { 
33 —334 273 | —044 | —055 | —369 257 326 126 | —214 | —085 243 63 
34 —290 311 233 | —174 | —294 559 380 116 187 255 | —122 94 
35 —110 061 884 | —079 | —069 | —031 | —065 | —012 084 041 | —063 82 
36 —150 009 824 | —106 | —119 163 076 122 | —019 | —266 012 84 
37 —120 | —005 898 172 | —209 | —236 | —281 109 009 068 | —183 | 1.08 
38 —194 037 478 016 359 087 240 | —213 | —044 154 246 60 
30 —366 136 249 | —096 173 550 213 045, 073 | —026 072 62 
42 —163 | —009 277 | —019 | —090 462 158 | —147 | —130 075 265 47 
43 —077 069 417 | —036 | —115 651 | —235 036 162 142 | —250 a 
44 —202 000 489 | —049 | —104 666 | —179 089 | —084 | —155 | —075 .82 
55 363 | —065 090 425 249 | —071 | —015 067 519 | —001 | —097 -68 
58 312 | —263 029 355 346 089 | —063 066 553 126 | —056 -16 
61 257 | —021 104 462 301 044 115 | —187 506 006 O11 69 i 
64 178 | —024 002 272 084 | —009 114 | —088 336 066 124 .27 
53 064 120 153 649 076 | —084 054 | —138 | —011 | —018 100 51 
54 147 037 044 844 103 004 | —158 013 048 013 110 -18 
78 313 026 133 744 | —052 090 120 125 044 003 | —224 15 
26 184 100 106 141 174 038 | —071 515 | —049 291 139 49 
57 177 371 102 346 | —019 057 | —066 622 136 128 | —134 7S 
63 284 329 126 191 027 | —096 050 413 006 | —118 033 44 
65 —015 559 | —070 278 130 | —154 003 464 258 001 | —057 .12 
66 —098 497 355 073 | —031 | —131 284 543 | —195 | —191 073 -86 
67 241 423 067 | —011 | —160 | —159 | —149 584 | —065 | —053 | —045 68 
50 —228 590 | —094 069 | —069 | —081 | —160 | —177 082 238 031 255 
59 —062 812 126 | —263 089 | —124 084 | —110 181 | —398 134 | 1.00 
60 038 857 | —048 | —052 | —081 | —030 108 178 | —058 | —161 | —087 84 
68 —186 552 023 277 | —042 196 | —070 106 | —210 339 | —067 64 
51 274 | —172 360 038 441 | —271 | —005 | —318 305 | —241 101 eriei h 
62 045 | —342 099 131 021 | —043 154 061 380 018 | —109 .33 
Daj 6.9 4.2 4.7 3-2 5.4 2.8 2.5 253. 1.9 2.3 2.4 
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TABLE 2 ° t 
First OrDER RoTATED Opgique Factor MATRIX V 
Variable No.| A B Cc D E =) G H I J K 
Loud in speech 5 83 | 04 21 | —02 13 08 35 17 | —02 | —05 00 
Overtalkative 4 6 23 09 | —06 24 00 00 02 09 06 21 
Moody 16 15 02 | —03 40 26 27 13 08 14 07 
Uninhibited 21 63 25 13 01 00 19 07 18 18 | —02 15 
Accelerated ideation 8 63 11 06 09 28 21 07 03 | —04 25 | —42 
Overemotional 14 56 13 | —06 | —02 40 10 | —06 11 02 08 05 
Distractible 13 50 | —19 03 | —09 | —05 | —14 03 14 | —09 | —22 | —38 
Elated 15 46 08 | —10 | —42 | —46 | —02 00 00 05 16 05 
Uncooperative 59 02 84 24 | —05 05 | —07 04 15 11 | —06 15 
Resistive 60 14 60 09 14 10 10 11 37 | —05 11 | —04 
Swallows objects 50 | —26 53 | —10 14 12 | —02 | —03 | —09 | —02 37 02 
Disoriented for place 32 | —15 40 | —13 20 | —17 24 09 | —06 | —07 | —05 30 
Delusions of persecution | 37 | —09* —08 | 83 20 | —02 | —02 | —09 | 06 | —03 | 26| —09 
„Ideas of reference 35 05| 07 73 | —01 06 14 12 00 07 22 13 
‚+ Delusions of influence 36 12 | —05 69 00 | —05 24 25 14 02 | —14 23 
* No wetting . 51 12 17 | ` 42 01 12 | —24 00 | —20 25 | —13 02 
Overactive ° | 54 00 05 06 75 07 | —03 |.—15 06 02 | —03 03 
Not anergic 18 «20 | —02 23 69 | —02 22 20 15 09 03 | —18 
Accelerated activity 53 02 15 21 62 10 | —07 06 | —07 | —03 00 06 
Tense 18 05 03 | —02 | —06 66 | —06 05 | —08 | —03 10 06 
Anxious 17 | —01 | —09 08 | —10 58 07 | —06 06 16 | —02 19 
Hypochondriacal de- 38 12 13 26 03 41 14 30 | —15 02 15 37 
lusions 
Insightful 22 | —06 | —09 | —08 11 37 20 | —02 06 15 | —16 | —10 
Visual hallucinations 43 01 07 14 04 02 74 | —04 02 12 18 02 
Auditory hallucinations | 44 06 | —06 24 09 02 68 00 07 | —10 | —16 14 
Disoriented for self 34 | —03 20 | —01 | —13 | —08 64 47 12 27 29 27 
Unreality feeling 30 | —03 13 | —01 | —04 20 56 27 08 15| —05 36 
Hostile impulses 28 18 | —12 28 | —06 33 50 35 19 22 31 | —02 
Not suicidal 24 28 23 17 | —10 | —23 | —30 16 | —01 | —09 13 | —12 
Manneristic movements | 48 | —11 | —05 09 | —02 | —05 | —09 56 | —09 | —07 | —04 | 04 
Manneristic postures 47 | —32 | —04 06 09 | —27 | —07 45 01 03 12 04 
Giggling or grimacing 20 | —11 12 23 04 | —36 | —08 41 | —07 03 | —04 40 
Obsessive thinking 27 06 | —13 29 08 22 12 35 05 01 | —33 21 
Obscene 57 15 05 04 26 07 29 03 68 25 23 |. —01 
Irritable 67 23 06 11 00 | —04 | —02 | —07 65 | —01 10 | —06 
Assaultive 66 21 12 38 14 13 07 35 64 | —02 | —03 23 
Bullying 6s | -07| 37| —o2| 21) 11| o1| 02] 59| 34] 18| 06 
Hostile 26 28 | —17 | —10 00 26 19 02 54 08 24 21 
Assertive 6 | 29| 10o) 17| 18| 04] 03| 11| 52| 09| 00] -07 
Excessively busy 58 04 | —03 | —07 12 03 12 | —04 10 57 09 | —01 
Overtalkative ss | o7| 11| 11| 26|-—03|-—03| oo| 15] 53| 07| o1 
Gregarious 61 04 26 09 34 04 02 11 | —07 49 05 07 
Neat 62 |—-11| -17| 09 | —o4| -19| —os| 14] —02| 43] —o1) 00 
Ideas of grandeur 30 | 03| 13| 08|—o7| o1|—07|~-07]) o| 12] 70] 10 
Conceited 3 | 14|—-03| 00} —08|—03| 12| 13|—04| 03| 69] —o9 
Feeling of sinfulness 40 | —14 15 08 | —01 22 10 20 | —04 08 | —43 19 
Destructive 68 | —02 25 | —08 36 32 33 | —01 15 | —19 40 04 
Irrelevant speech 10 | —09 11 05 | —09 | —32 00 | —07 16 04 07 72 
Emotional disharmony | 19 | —34| 10|—03| 00] —42| 11} —09| 08| 26} —05| 61 
Stereotyped speech 11 09 | —01 00| 02 00 14 37 06 12 12 60 
Incoherent speech Coa herb 08 09 17 | —27 03 11 | —06 | —16 00 59 
Blocking 7 | —28| 05] —02|—06} 10} —05} 38|—04) 27) -13) 49 
Bizarre delusions 42 13 00 02 04 04 37 24 | —14 | —12 | —04 38 
Disoriented for time 33 | —04| 06} —11 03 | —18 15 30 13 | —16 | —15 38 
Elated ot | 03| 14] 03} 15|—08|—04] 09|-02| 33| 06] 18 
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TABLE 3 
TRANSFORMAÑION MATRIX 

Factor A B Cc D E E G H I J K 
I 789 000 068 010 | —058 030 | » 126 125 | —022 049 | —248 
u 092| 795| 057| 204| 224| 140| 003| 234| —048| 291| 036 
m 219 000 828 070 126 165 222 031 018 159 154 
IV —119| 000| 0838| 904| 010| 000| —018| 001} 001| —072| 000 
v 156 | 115 | —079 | —035 | 805 | 122 | —009 | 102| 119| 016j 000 
VI 211 | 000} —304| 085| 050) 906} 126) 014) 007 | —154| 193 
vit 258 000 074 | —038 | —011 017 949 038 227 | —019 182 
VII 106 | —429 | —115 | —184 | —012 | 159| 054| 946| 231| —046| 175 
Ix —377 382 | —074 | —214 | —412 | —014 | —081 069 935 107 196 
x 030 | —160 | —311 | —174 | 314| 133] 071 | —086| 059| 892} 075 
XI 131 000 | —283 | —127 | —106 | —270 | —062 100 | —027 | —220 877 


of finer sensibilities” (dirty nails, hands, 
clothing, and face, masturbation, smearing, 
etc.). The opposite pole of factor I is charac- 
terized by a constant busyness, overtalka- 
tiveness, and neat, clean, cheerful appearance. 
Further experimental work is needed to 
clarify the nature of this factor and the 
plausibility of the interpretation given here. 
It may be that factor I is actually a bipolar 
affective parameter. 

The second phase of the schizophrenic se- 
quence is a process of progressive personality 
disorganization (2). The early schizophrenic 
disintegration of conceptual thinking seems re- 
flected in factor K, which we call conceptual 
disorganization. Most conspicuously correlated 
with this factor are irrelevant and incoherent 
speech, a stereotyped repetition of certain 
words and phrases, and a blocking in speech. 
A disharmony or inconsistency of thought and 
feeling is also evident. Associations tend to be 
slowed, self-preoccupation is noticeable, and 
the patient may giggle or grimace without 
apparent provocation. Delusional material 
tends to be implausible or bizarre and con- 
cerned with body changes or notions of changes 
in the surrounding world. The patient is also 
likely to be disoriented as to time. The dis- 
organization in thought and affect so fre- 
quently found in nonparanoid schizophrenics 
appears represented in this factor. Degan’s 
factor of schizophrenic dissociation (1) bears 
considerable resemblance to factor K. He 
describes his factor in terms of specific dis- 
turbances of the association of ideas and the 
disturbance of affect that is marked by in- 
congruity and apathy. 

Disorder involving the functions of percep- 
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tion as well as the functions of conceptua- 
lization is indicative of a more extensive 
disorganization than a conteptual disorder by 
itself. The sixth factor F is indicative of this 
perceptual disorder and will be called per- 
ceptual distortion. It is characterized by 
visual and auditory hallucinations, dis- 
orientation for self and others, feelings and 
ideas of unreality, obsessive hostile impulses, 
and by implausible or bizarre delusions. De- 
gan’s factor of hyperprojection (1) which is 
defined by all types of hallucinations and de- 
lusions seems identical with F except that it 
includes rational as well as bizarre delusions. 
This will be discussed later. 

Personality disorganization is also reflected 
in the motor disturbances of factor G, which 
is best characterized by manneristic postures 
and movements, giggling and grimacing, dis- 
orientation for self and others. The patient may 
speak loudly, repeating certain words and 
phrases meaninglessly, or he may block alto- 
gether. He is judged to be obsessive in his 
thinking and to be concerned with hostile 
ideas, On the ward he may be assaultive. 
Degan’s catatonia factor (1), which is charac- 
terized by mutism, refusal of food, negativism, 
giggling, and stereotypisms of attitude and 
action, has much in common although it lacks 
the excitement that appears in G. In our 
analysis factor I appears to relate to catatonic 
withdrawal while factor G has much in com- 
mon with what is diagnosed as catatonic ex- 
citement. Degan’s catatonia factor appears to 
relate to both our factors I and G. 

An alternative to the pattern of disorganiza- 
tion is paranoid reorganization and stabiliza- 
tion. A measure of reality orientation is rê- 
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tained but thinking is distorted by a morbid, 


paranoid projection. Factor C appears to be 
descriptive of this paranoid pattern, It is best 
defined by delusions of persecution, ideas of 
reference, and delusions of influence. As may 
be expected there are smaller loadings on as- 
saultiveness and absence of soiling. Witten- 
born’s paranoid schizophrenic factor (9) is 
probably identical with C, It may be noted 
that Degan’s analysis of Moore’s material did 
not yield such a factor. However, Moore’s 
data do not include entries which would re- 
cord the morbid suspicion, ideas of reference 
and of influence of the paranoid. It would 
seem, as a consequence, that Moore’s rational 
delusions are not separated from bizarre de- 
lusions in Degan’s analysis but are drawn into 
Degan’s factor of hyperprojection. 

Paranoid suspicion is often paralleled or fol- 
lowed by a grandiose expansiveness that ap- 
pears to underlie factor J. The patient is 
characterized in the interview by ideas of 
grandeur, boastfulness, and conceit; ideas of 
sinfulness are absent. On the ward the patient 
is described as destructive, and as tending to 
chew on and swallow inedible objects. Witten- 
born’s paranoid condition cluster, which re- 
sembles J, is defined by grandiose notions, ideas 
of persecution, dramatic attention-demanding 
acts, and exaggerated sense of ability and 
well-being. 

The third group of factors consists of re- 
sistiveness (B), submissiveness versus bel- 
ligerence (H), and activity level (D). Factor B 
is characterized by a lack of cooperation and 
a resistiveness on the ward. Chewing on or 
swallowing inedible objects such as paper and 
cigarettes, disorientation as to place, and 
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bullying have lesser projections on this factor. 
It is possible that this factor is actually a 
doublet defined by resistiveness and lack of 
cooperation. Further studies should help 
clarify its status. 1 

Factor D, activity level, is characterized at 
its positive end by overactivity, accelerated 
movement, absence of an anergic attitude, 
destructiveness, and with the appearance of 
being depressed. Underactivity, slowed move- 
ment, an appearance of utter exhaustion, the 
absence of destructiveness, and elation define 
the negative end of D. It is difficult to account 
for the presence of elation in this pattern, 

Submissiveness versus belligerence, factor 
H, is perhaps a factor more of personality than 
of psychopathology. The patient is charac- 
terized on the ward as obscene or profane, ir- 
Titable, assaultive, overassertive, bullying, and 
resistive. In the interview he is seen as hostile 
in attitude. Degan’s hyperirritability factor (1), 
characterized by irritability, tantrums, and 
talking to voices, may be the same as H but 
seems less well defined. 


The Second Order Factors 


The intercorrelations between the first order 
factors are presented in Table 4. 

This table was subjected to a centroid analy- 
sis with communality estimates in the diago- 
nals, Four factors were extracted but the 
fourth was dropped as representing a residual 
plane. The orthogonal matrix F and the ro- 
tated oblique factor matrix V are shown in 
Table 5. 

Table 6, which presents the projections of the 
scale variables on the second order factors, 
offers a much clearer basis for interpretation 


TABLE 4 

CORRELATIONS AMONG THE PRIMARY VECTORS 
Factor A B C D E F G H I J K 
A 100 
B —16 100 
(Ea —10 —08 100 
D 12 —18 —34 100 
E —09 —17 04 —06 100 
F -18 00 23 -15 19 100 
G —49 23 -23 -02 -03 —il 100 
H —37 36 —03 o —14 —06 24 100 
I 43 oN O o2 33 —11 -34 —50 100 
J o5 -0 o i4 -37 —01 —08 00  —14 100 
K o -09 4 oO 0 08 @—20 —19 —08 16 100 
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TABLE 5 
SEconp ORDER CENTRO Factor Marrix F AnD OBLIQUE Factor MATRIX Vv 
F Vv 
First-Order Factors I Ir m | 1v | by | AA | BB | CC 
wL 

Manic excitement A 607 | —102 | —062 | —142 | 403 | —469 | —249 | —340 
Resistiveness. . -+ -riere et B | —529 | —165 058 | —147 | 332 538 058 217 
Paranoid projection’. -| C | —100 335 | —217 253 | 233 | —077 394 | —034 
Overactivity.. . | D 347 | —189 253 | —131 | 237 | —211 | —422 008 
Melancholy agitation. . | E 188 | —351 | —412 | —197 | 367 030 | —003 | —544 
Perceptual distortion. . .| F | —224 213 | —173 177 | 157 090 335 016 
Motor disturbances. . . .| G | —445 | —351 | —089 | —273 | 404 565 013 | —004 
Belligerence.........-.+-+-+20e00e+ H | —555 | —181 | —164 | —121 | 382 575 212 034 
Sociability. .. -oere ereer tree I 635 | —154 | —425 | —131 | 625 | —454 | —041 | —678 
Grandiosity......-...++ BARA 098 209 279 147 | 153 | —200 | —101 265 
Conceptual disorganization..........- K 162 288 124 | ə 258 | 191 | —290 030 132 


than V. The transformation ypg for deter- 
mining the projections of scale variables is 
shown in Table 7. Factor AA is characterized 
by resistiveness, frequent assaults, manneristic 
movements and postures, disorientation for 
time, self, and others, a marked lack of interest, 
and muteness or taciturnity. A resistive with- 
drawal with motor disturbances underlies 
factor AA. 

Factor BB is best defined by delusions of 
influence, ideas of reference, slowed activity 
on the ward, and the presence of auditory and 
visual hallucinations. Lesser loadings come 
from ideas of persecution, unreality feelings, 
and disorientation for self and others. This 
factor appears to be a measure of schizophrenic 
disorganization, projection, and distortion of 
thinking and perception. 

Second order factor CC is a bipolar con- 
tinuum of apathetic confused withdrawal 
versus agitated hyperactivity. In contrast 
with the first two factors it is worthy of note 
that both ends of this factor reflect psycho- 
pathology. For purposes of description the in- 
dividual scales will be grouped by external 
activity, ideation, and emotional traits. Thus 
described, the withdrawal end of factor ‘Cea 
marked by lack of interest, frequent wetting, 
seclusiveness, inaudible speech or muteness. 
Ideation is slowed, speech tends to be ir- 
relevant and incoherent, illness is denied, and 
orientation for time and place is defective. In 
addition, the patient displays a stabilized 
apathy. The hyperactive pole of the CC con- 
tinuum is characterized by a constant busy- 
ness, a persistent movement toward others, and 
loud overtalkativeness. Ideation is accelerated 


but coherent; the patient realizes he is ill. 
Emotionally the patient is frequently moody, 
anxious, tense, overresponsive, or dramatic. 

Degan, in the report previously cited, 
utilized data collected by Father T. V. Moore 
(1) on 367 hospitalized patients diagnosed as 
functional psychotics. He identified nine first 
order factors and four in the second order do- 
main. The second order factors were identified 
as mania (W), hebephrenic schizophrenia (X), 
paranoid versus depressive psychosis (Y), and 
catatonic schizophrenia (Z). 

Degan’s factor Z is defined by profound 
psychomotor disturbances, disorientation in 
space and time, irritability and tantrums, 4 
loss of the finer sensibilities, and the absence 
of anxious depression. Factor Z, interpreted as 
catatonic schizophrenia, closely resembles AA. 
Our factor BB of schizophrenic disorganiza- 
tion and projection has some resemblance to 
Degan’s factor X which is interpreted as 
hebephrenic schizophrenia. Factor X is charac- 
terized by stereotypisms of words and action, 
talking to voices, disorientation for space and 
time, hallucinations and delusions of all kinds. 
The motor disturbances are lacking in factor 
BB but are pronounced in X. 

One pole of bipolar factor CC is similar to 
Degan’s W factor interpreted as mania. W is 
marked by irritability, tantrums, talking tO 
voices, excitement, destructiveness, and €u- 
phoria, The euphoric mood, irritability, de- 
structiveness, and tantrums of W are of little 
importance in defining CC. None of the second 
order factors identified in this study appear to 
be related to Degan’s bipolar factor Y, “para- 
noid versus depressive psychoses.” 
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` TABLE 6 


j Factor Loapincs OF RATING SCALES ON SECOND 
ORDER FACTORS 


cc 


Scale Description 


no resistance—frequent resistance 
3 

(w)* 

frequent cooperation—no coopera- 
tion (w) 

no assaults—frequent assaults (w) 

no manneristic movements—man- 
neristic movements 

no manneristic postures—man- 
neristic postures 

orientation for time—disorienta- 
tion for time 

no bullying—frequent bullying (w) 

orientation for ¢elf—disorientation 
for self 


. 
29 no swallowing obj.—swallowing of 


—28 


inedible objects (w) 

no irritability—frequent irrita- 
bility (w) 

no feelings of sinfulness—convic- 
tion of sinfulness 

no destructiveness—frequent de- 
structiveness (w) 

no delusions of influence—delusions 
of influence 

no ideas of reference—ideas of 
reference 

slowed activity—accelerated ac- 
tivity (w) 

no auditory hallucinations—audi- 
tory hallucinations 

no visual hallucinations—visual 
hallucinations 

no ideas of persecution 

no unreality feelings—unreality 
feelings 

no interests—excessive busyness 
(w) 

no concern—strong feelings of 
anxiety 

coherent speech—incoherent speech 

no mood changes—rapid mood 
swings 

wetting—no wetting (w) 

seclusiveness—gregariousness (w) 

muteness—overtalkativeness 

relevant speech—irrelevant speech 

apathy—emotional overreaction 

no insight—recognition of illness 

muteness—overtalkativeness (w) 

no tension—agitation 

inaudible speech—loud speech 

no hostile impulses—hostile im- 
pulses 

slowed ideation—accelerated idea- 
tion 

orientation for place—disorienta- 
tion for place 

no emot. disharm.—disharmony of 
thought and feeling 

inhibited behavior—unrestrained 
behavior 

untidiness—neatness 

no giggling—giggling 

no hypochondriacal delusions—hy- 
pochondriacal delusions 
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TABLE 6—Concluded 


È 

No. AA BB CC Scale Description 

27 13 15 —28 no obsessional thoughts—obses- 
sional thoughts 

15 -4 02 13 depressed—elated® 

3 -4 04 12 no ideas of grandeur—ideas of 
grandeur 

6 -2 12 —21 depressed—elated (w) 

57 20 —09 —0l no profanity—obscene or profane 
(w) 

63 20 —10 —02 assertive—submissive (w) 

23 —16 —08 10 self-depreciatory—boastful 

11 —05 02 —01 no stereotypy—stereotyped words 
and phrases 

73 —06 —23 —14 tired and worn out—not tired (w) 

53 —09 —22 —04 underactive—overactive (w) 

26 —02 —1i1 —10 not hostile—hostile 

2 u 02 no delusions—bizarre delusions 

13 —09 —16 —23 self-preoccupied—distractible © 

4 12 —0 17 suicidal ideas—no suicidal ideas 

7 16 11 —17 no blocking—frequent blocking 


* Behavior observed on the ward (w). 


TABLE 7 
‘TRANSFORMATION MATRICES À AND pg FOR OBTAINING 
SECOND ORDER MATRIX V AND THE PROJECTIONS OF 
SCALES ON SECOND ORDER Factors 


A ybg 
Factor Factor 


cc BB 


—64|—34|—46 
65| 07| 27 
—09| 46|—05 
—24|—48|—00 
04|—01|/—66 
37| 02 
71| 01)—01 
72|—01| 39 
—65|—06|—97 
—22)—11| 30 
—33| 04| 15 


—861|—378)}—419 
326) 


—033/—691) 851 
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SUMMARY 


A sample of 423 psychotic patients from 
five veterans hospitals was observed and rated 
on behavior in the interview and on the ward. 
The intercorrelations between 55 of the rating 
scales were subjected to a multiple group 
factor analysis. The 11 oblique first order 
factors were interpreted. Two of the factors, 
retarded depressed versus manic excited and 
melancholy agitation, appear to be very similar 
to factors identifed by Degan and Witten- 
born. Five other factors, paranoid projection, 
perceptual distortion, motor disturbances, 
grandiose expansiveness, and conceptual dis- 
organization, bear varying degrees of resem- 
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blance to factors isolated by Degan or Witten-,, 
born. 

Three second order factors were identified 
and interpreted as a resistive withdrawal with 
motor disturbances, a projective distortion of 
perception and thought, and a bipolar apathetic 
withdrawal versus agitated hyperactivity. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF SOME PROPOSITIONS OF 


SELF-CONCEPTION: 


CASE OF MISS SUN 


J. C. NUNNALLY? 


mis article reports an experiment within 

the area of self-conception with a single 

case. The subject, Miss Sun,? was stud- 
ied over a two-year period in terms of her chang- 
ing modes of self-description. The experimental 
procedure used was the Q method (7, 8, 9), 
which allows for the correlation and general 
statistical comparison of the self-descriptions. 
Psychotherapy was given to Miss Sun during 
the experiment as a means of evoking change 
- in her self-describing behavior. 


° 
DEFINITIONS 


The following definitions are offered as the 
key constructs in the study of self-conception. 

1. Self-notion: a particular statement of 
self-description made by a person about him- 
self, e.g., “I talk more when I am with men 
than with women.” 

2. Self-assessment: an operationally defined 
self-description obtained under specified condi- 
tions of instruction, wherein the individual 
orders a collection of self-notions along a con- 
tinuum ranging from “most characteristic”? 
to “most uncharacteristic” of himself. 

3. Self-conception: a term reserved for the 
subject matter, in general, of self-notions and 
self-assessments as defined above. 

4. The terms “attributed” and “owned” will 


1 The experiment reported in this article was per- 
formed as part of the author’s Ph.D. dissertation at 
the University of Chicago. The author wishes to 
express his indebtedness to Dr. William Stephenson 
for his help and advice in conducting this experiment 
and to Dr. Carl Rogers for acting as therapist for Miss 
Sun as well as for many ideas for the experiment. 

2The pseudonym “Miss Sun” is being used to 
allow the real subject to remain anonymous. 

*Q method permits an experimental approach to 
the study of self-conception. Basic to the method is 
the collection of a large number of statements referring 
to an individual’s behavior. These can be sampled to 
obtain a manageable number and placed individually 
on cards, Then the cards can be rated relative to one 
another along a continuum from “most characteristic” 
to “most uncharacteristic” of the subject’s behavior 
in a particular situation. Each such distribution can 
be intercorrelated with others obtained under the 
Same or different conditions of instruction, and any 
group of these distributions can be subjected to factor 
analysis, 
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be used in referring to Miss Sun’s self-assess- 
ments. In the first category are placed the 
assessments which the individual offers as 
opinions held by others. Owned assessments 
constitute all assessments that are not attrib- 
uted. An example of the former would come 
from the instruction, “Describe yourself as 
you think your mother regarded you.” An 
example of an owned assessment would come 
from the instruction, “Describe yourself as you 
acted in the presence of your mother.” 

5. Self-assessment factor: a more generalized 
self-description which is present in a number of 
situations described by the subject. The factors 
are evidenced experimentally by the intercor- 
relations among self-assessments and their 
treatment by factor analysis. 


BACKGROUND 


During the last decade four attempts have 
been made to place theories of self-conception 
on a systematic footing. In chronological order, 
they are the works of Raimy (2), Lecky (1), 
Snygg and Combs (5), and Rogers (3). These 
works have complemented each other to an 
extent such that the ideas set forth in one 
would not seem out of place in the others. 
The experimental purpose here was to test 
some propositions from the theory on Miss 
Sun. 

It was necessary to gather some preliminary 
data before the propositions could be asserted, 
and in this sense, the propositions were experi- 
mentally induced. The experiment can be 
divided into three phases: (a) a pretherapy 
period lasting six months, (b) a nine-month 
course of client-centered therapy, and (c) 
an eight-month posttherapy period. During 
phase a Miss Sun made 15 self-assessments 
describing herself in important situations in 
her life: These were intercorrelated and factor 
analyzed, three factors being obtained. Prop- 
ositions concerning how Miss Sun might change 
during the ensuing therapy were asserted in 
respect to these factors. In the posttherapy 
period Miss Sun replicated the self-assessments 
which had defined the earlier factors. The 
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results were obtained by comparing the 
separate factor analyses of the pretherapy and 
posttherapy self-assessments. 


METHOD 


The first task was to collect a large number of self- 
notions (see definition 1) for Miss Sun. She was given 
a dozen clinical interviews by two interviewers, who 
inquired about her problems, plans, and childhood 
life. Projective testers gave and interpreted the Ror- 
schach, the Szondi, and the TAT to provide some 
hypotheses about nonconscious matters. Finally, 
interviews were held with friends and relatives to 
gain a wider picture of Miss Sun’s behavior. From 
these data it was possible to extract a wide variety 
of behavioral segments characteristic of her. The 
larger sample was condensed to 60 statements as a 
convenience in the experimental work. Some samples 
of the statements are as follows: 

1. I am very self-conscious about sex. I become 
embarrassed when sexual matters are discussed among 
my friends. 

2. I guess I would be called softhearted. Tears 
come to my eyes rather easily. 

3. I am calm and placid most of the time. 

4. I think of myself as being compliant and obliging 
—ready to do whatever is asked of me. 

From the clinical interviews a number of inter- 
actional settings had been derived as important, or 
emotionally laden, for Miss Sun. Some of these situa- 
tions, such as her reactions to her father and mother, 
were of the kind that would be considered important 
for any person; others were more particular to Miss 
Sun, such as her feelings about her music work and 
her reactions to particular friends. 

As each of these “important” situations became 
apparent, Miss Sun was asked to describe her behavior 
in the particular situation by rating the sample of 60 
self-notions in terms of the following forced distribu- 
tion: 


Most Most 
Uncharacteristic Characteristic 
Score OM My BETES 4 5 67 8 
Frequency Pe nay la E AaS S E GAC IEE 


The numbers above the line represent scale values; 
the numbers below the line show the number of state- 
ments to be placed at each scale position. The middle 
of the continuum can be used for statements that are 
neither characteristic nor uncharacteristic of Miss 
Sun’s behavior in the situation in question. 

During the pretherapy stage Miss Sun made 15 
descriptions of “problem” situations. The instructions 
requisite to each of these self-assessments can be found 
in Table 1. The 15 self-assessments were intercorrelated 
and subjected to a centroid factor analysis (see Table 1). 
The three factors obtained were placed through a 
series of orthogonal rotations to points that would 
allow the testing of five propositions (stated below). 
These factors are described to give the reader an under- 
standing of the method employed and to show the 
bases from which the propositions were asserted. The 
pretherapy factors represent only the beginning of the 
experiment. 
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TABLE 1 


ROTATED ORTHOGONAL Factor MATRIX FOR 
PRETHERAPY SELF-ASSESSMENTS* 


7 Factor 
yani Instruction pen ASERS 
2 1|u|m 
fe 

1 | As Iam generally (7/5/50)t 85| 03| 04 
2 | As Iam generally 8| aj 02 
3 | As I would like to be <ii 67 18 
4 | As I was from 9 to 16 years of age 60 | —29 | —29 
5 | As I was from 16 to 18 years of age 17 | —24 | -17 
6 | As I feel I should behave j| aj 3 
7 | AsI think I am becoming 65 | —18 | —17 
8 | As my friends in general regard me o4 | —15| 58 
9 | As my mother regarded me 15 | —01 19 
10 | As my father regards me 51 | —40 | —43 
11 | As my mother wanted me to be —29| 63) —19 
12 | Asmy father wants me to be 45 16 | —28 

13 | As I act in the presence of my aunt! 
and uncle 60 43 | —02 
14 | As psychologist A regards me 3 89 | —14 | —24 

15 | As I am when doing my music worki 
(12/16/50) t $1 | —33 | —S1 

* All decimal points omitted. 


+ The date is placed after the first and last self-assessment in- 
struction to show the length of the pretherapy period. 


Factor I represents the conceived general mode of 
behavior. Most of the self-assessments have some 
loading on this factor, and many of the loadings are 
quite high. This factor represents nearly all of the 
variance for the two “present-self” assessments (ob- 
tained several months apart by asking Miss Sun to 
“Describe yourself as you are generally”). The follow- 
ing five traits are found to be most characteristic* of 
factor I (these traits are found to be uniformly high in 
the self-assessments that have strong loadings on this 
factor): 

1. I have great faith in many of my own ideas. 

2. I enjoy working on cooperative efforts. 

3. I think of myself as being compliant and obliging 
—ready to do whatever is asked of me. 

4. I ignore insults rather than attack them. 

5. I am indifferent to petty things. 

This factor can be described as “aloofness, coopera- 
tiveness, and imperturbability.” 

After the variance attributable to factor I is removed 
from the correlation matrix, two clusters of correlated 
variates remain. One cluster consists most prominently 
of Miss Sun’s ideal-self (obtained from the instruction, 
“Describe how you would like to be”), the way she felt 
she “should” be, a self-assessment of her behavior in 
the presence of a particular group of relatives, and the 


4 The degree of “characteristicness” was determined 
from factor scores for each of the statements. The 
scores were computed from the following formula: 


K 
We (k i 
ITE (K = factor loading) 


The rationale for the weighting procedure is found in 
Spearman (6, Appendix XX). The factor scores are 
obtained by applying the indicated weights to the 
variates (and consequently to each statement in the 
variates) and averaging weighted scores across state- 
ments. 


way her mother wanted her to be.* This cluster became 
9 factor II in the rotational process, with the following 
five most characteristic statements: 

1. My ideas are usually sound and sensible. I don’t 
let my whims and fantasies enter into my practical 
decisions. 

2. I like to be seen and heard; it makes me feel 
good to know that I am impressing others. 2 

3. I am calm and placid most of the time. 

4, I like going to school. After a vacation I realize 
that school can be quite pleasant. 

5, Lam deliberate in most of my actions and cautious 
in making decisions. 

Factor II presents the picture of an outgoing, striving 

individual. It is less idealistic and more practical than 
y factor I. 

Factor III had strongest loadings for the self- 
+ assessments obtained under the instructions, “Describe 
yourself as your friends in general regard, you,” “as 
you behave when doing your piano work,” and “as 
„your mother regarded you.” The first of these has a 
positive loading on facter III, and the latter two have 
negative loadings. Some of the statements that help 
to define factor III are as follows: 

1. Although I feel mature in most things, in some 
ways I feel quite immature. 

2. I feel pleasantly exhilarated when all eyes are on 


me. 

3. When at a boring party, I might become quite 
drunk to escape the monotony. 

v 4, Enjoying the present is more important to me 
than working for things in the future. 

5, Although it is usually not apparent to others, I 

am really quite hypocritical in many ways. 
Factor III was thought to be a role that Miss Sun 
had developed in college life, a Bohemian-like escape 
from the incompatibility of the modes of behavior in 
factors I and II. 

The interrelationships among Miss Sun’s self- 
assessments invite interesting questions about the 
genesis of the factors, the relationships of the factors 
to her actions, and the possibilities for change in the 
total picture. If the separate self-assessments change, 
would they become more disparate from one another 
or would they move to more agreement? Which of the 
factors would change and which would remain stable? 
Would the change in one go on while the others remain 
stable, or would they all change concurrently? If 
Self-conception theory has explanatory power, it 
should be able to predict some of these outcomes. The 
following five propositions were asserted: 

1. If one of these factors manifests a considerable 

change, at least one of the other two factors will 
change simultaneously. 
_ 2, If the subject manifests a definite improvement 
in personal adjustment, the owned self-assessments 
will converge upon a central vector (approach a 
general factor). 

3. If the subject improves, she will be able to repre- 
sent more attributed assessments that are incongruous 
with factor I. 


5 All of the self-assessment are Miss Sun’s opinions. 
It should not be construed, for instance, that the 
Ta really regarded Miss Sun as Miss Sun thought 
she did. 
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4. Changes that occur in the generalized present 
felf will be found concurrently or previously in factors 
TI and II or in a particular attributed assessment. 

5. Changes that occur in the attributed assessments 
for “how the father regards her” and for “how the 
father would like her to be” will move these variates 
toward increased common variance with factors I and 
I. 3 


RESULTS 


Proposition 1 required the computation of 
the correlations between all of the self-assess- 
ments and the three factors in the pretherapy 
period and in the posttherapy period.’ The 
analysis leaves proposition 1 suspect. The 
concomitant assessments for the present-self 
and the ideal, being representative of factors I 
and II respectively, show that the ideal can 
change markedly with only small if any change 
in the present-self assessment. For example, 
the first present-self correlates .73 with the 
present-self obtained one and a half years later 
at the beginning of the posttherapy period; but 
self-assessments for the ideal over this time 
correlate —.01. Thus, it is evident that Miss 
Sun’s self-assessments are in no necessary 
interrelationship such that they all change 
together in a configurational manner. 

Proposition 2 required the comparison of 
the factor analyses for the owned self assess- 
ments in the pretherapy and the posttherapy 
periods. Since by definition, the first centroid 
in a centroid-type analysis is located in the N- 
dimensional center of the correlation vectors, 
the differential regression of the two correla- 
tional matrices on their first centroid is the 
issue at stake in proposition 2. 

The evidence is that proposition 2 should 
be accepted for Miss Sun. The assessment for 
the ideal has changed from a loading of —.36 
in the pretherapy analysis to a loading of .85 
on the first centroid in the posttherapy anal- 
ysis.” The assessment for “as she felt she 


6 These statistics and many others cannot be pre- 
sented here because of limitations on space. It was 
necessary to perform eight separate factor analyses 
and over one thousand correlations for the entire 

riment. 

7 Unfortunately there is no acceptable standard 
error formula for the difference between factor loadings. 
The standard error of the correlation coefficient was 
used as an approximation to the needed error term. 
With this procedure the differences between “ideals” 
in the two analyses are significant beyond the .001 
level and the differences for “shoulds” are beyond the 
.05 level. 
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should be” has changed from .39 to .62, and 
the trend is maintained in three new variates} 
relative to Miss Sun’s conceived behavior in 
her marriage, in the presence of her in-laws, 
and behavior in her employment. Thus it can 
be seen that for Miss Sun there is a movement 
toward increasing congruence among the 
owned self-assessments after therapy. 

Propositions 3 and 5 require a factor anal- 
ysis of all of the pretherapy assessments, 
both owned and attributed, and a similar 
analysis of all the posttherapy assessments 
(see Table 2). Proposition 3 is rejected by the 
analysis. Two of the attributed variates gained 
markedly in saturation on factor I from the 
pretherapy to the posttherapy period, and 
only one variate (“as my aunt and uncle re- 
gard me”) presents the picture of incongruity 
stated in the proposition. The new attributed 
assessments in the posttherapy period all have 
significant loadings on factor I. It seems that 
the reverse of this proposition is true: after 
therapy Miss Sun held the opinion that every- 
one else regarded her much as she regarded 
herself. 

Proposition 4 requires the demonstration of 
changes in the present self (“as I am gener- 
ally”) mirrored in attributed assessments. 
This effect is demonstrated in terms of Miss 


TABLE 2 


ROTATED ORTHOGONAL Factor MATRIX FOR 
POSTTHERAPY SELF-ASSESSMENTS* 


P Factor 
Daai Instruction 
T Hm | mw 
1 | As I am generally (11/30/51)t 92 06 09 
2 | As I would like to be 14 52 08 
3 | As my friends in general regard me 49| -17| 47 
4 | As my aunt and uncle regard me 19 53 13 
5 | As my mother wanted me to be —37| 61} —10 
6 | As psychologist B regards me 85 | —10 | —31 
7 | As psychologist A regards me 73 | —16 | —28 
8 | As my father regards me 68 | —26 | —08 
9 | As my father wants me to be —47| 42} -02 
10 | As I feel I should behave 40 73 | —02 
11 | As I behave in the presence of my in- 
laws 10 | —42 | —27 
12| As I behave on my job 70| —16 | —12 
13 | As friends in group 1 regard me s| 3| 26 
14 | As friends in group 2 regard me 61 | —56 | 00 
15 | As my mother regarded me =37| 61| —10 
16 | As my sister regards me 58 | —47 | —42 
17 | As I behave in marriage 66 08 26 
18 | As I would like to be š AL 79 00 
19 | As I am generally (6/29/52)t “j-i 03 
* All decimal points omitted. 


t The date is placed after the first and last self-assessment in- 
struction to show the length of the posttherapy period. 
= 


Sun’s attributed assessments for two of 
psychologists who participated in the exp 
ment. Psychologist A, one of the two inte 
ers in the pretherapy period, had forn 
semitherapeutic relationship with Miss Su 
and she hdd become much attached to himi 
the transference sense. Psychologist B was th 
therapist in the therapy proper. Although t 
treated her in different ways, they both 
turn gave her important help during a 
tressing period, 

During the two-year period that Miss 
was studied, she was first found mirri 
herself in psychologist A, then letting p 
chologist B ‘serve this function during 
therapy period, and during the six mi 
after therapy, she shifted the image away 
both of them. Miss Sun’s first present- 
assessment was made after the relati 
with psychologist A had begun to form. 
correlated .76 with the assessment which sh 
attributed to him (“as I think psychologist 4 
regards me”), When the third present-sé 
assessment was made nine months later, 
correlated .89 with the previously given a: 
ment for psychologist A. This figure is 
than the general reliability figure found 
experiment and must consequently rep! 
an effort to make the two assessments e€: 
alike. 

At the beginning of the posttherapy 
Miss Sun made assessments for psychologis 
and for the present-self. These two varia 
correlated .70. Six months later, on offel 
the final present-self assessment, there wi 
correlation of only .54 with the assessn 
for psychologist A. A chi-square test of ¢ 
parison among the four correlations of pr 
self with the attributed assessments 
psychologist A is significant beyond the 
level. 

As Miss Sun began to leave the intim 
relationship with psychologist A and b 
attached to psychologist B in the th 
period, she began to mirror her presen 
assessments in the latter. As the therapy 
gressed, high correlations began to apl 
between the present-self assessments and 
attributed assessment for psychologis 
(given at the end of the therapy period). 
ing the course of therapy they were .79 
.83, and .83. These coefficients are also 
to the reliability figure. Where she had i 
erly seen psychologist A as regarding hi 


j 


p 


e 
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most exactly as she regarded herself, she now 
saw psychologist B as regarding her almost 
exactly as she regarded herself. By the end of 
the posttherapy period the correlation be- 
tween the present-self assessment and the 
assessment attributed to psychologist B had 
dropped to .68. 

The interpretation given for these results is 
that Miss Sun uses some important person in 
her life as a support for her self-notions. She 
must feel that this person “believes it also.” 
Thus, attributed assessments can be instrumen- 
tal in changing present-self assessments. The 
evidence seems sufficient to warrant the ac- 
ceptance of proposition 4. 

The evidence strongly argues for the accep- 
tance of ay 5. The attributed assess- 
ment for the father has an increased common 
variance on factors I and II from the pre- 
therapy to the posttherapy analysis that is 
significant beyond the .001 level (using the 
approximate error term described in footnote 
7). There is a similar but less significant in- 
crease for “as father wants me to be.” The 


„ Similar movement of a relatively specific 
~ “projected” assessment to common variance 


with factors I and II can be noted for the 
assessment “as friends in general regard me.” 
Miss Sun idealized the father and formed un- 
realistic opinions of the way he regarded her. 
Proposition 5 predicted the fading of such 
unrealistic images in the course of a thorough 
psychotherapy. 

A number of interesting discoveries arose 
which can offer material for new experiments 
in self-conception. One such finding concerned 
the development of multiple attributed assess- 
ments after therapy where only one had been 
held before. Although this happened on a 
number of the variates, it can be shown best 
with the assessments Miss Sun attributed to 
her mother. In the pretherapy period she 
offered only one view for the mother. She 
spoke of no other views that the mother held 
and questioning brought forth only the one 
attributed assessment. In the posttherapy 
Period she volunteered three different views 
which the mother was thought to have held. 
The first was “as she usually thought of me,” 
the second was “as mama regarded me when 
she was pleased or optimistic,” and the third 
was “a view she held when she was angry or I 
had done something wrong.” This effect of 
multiple attributed assessments might be 
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discounted in terms of practice in recognizing 
fhe assessment situations, but this does not 
seem to be a likely explanation when it is 
considered that the effect did not arise until 
after one and one-half years of Q sorting had 
been performed. Thus, the variability of 
attributed assessments may prove to be of 
interest in future work. 

The course of therapy brought one develop- 
ment which might have been expected: It 
allowed Miss Sun to face her more disturbed 
aspects. This development appears most 
prominently in an assessment offered two 
months after the therapy had begun, “as I 
am in my daydreams.” The following five 
traits were placed highest in this assessment; 

1. I sometimes feel that I should run out of 
the room I am in, scream, or burst into tears. 

2. My childhood fears often come back to 
me. 

3. I have often thought of myself as being 
neglected and unloved. 

4. There is a large physical component to all 
of my emotional states. When I am angry or 
even very happy I feel it all over, 

5. Enjoying the present is more important 
to me than working for things in the future. 

A surprising finding arose in connection with 
the correlations between the factors found in 
the pretherapy and the posttherapy periods 
(see Tables 1 and 2). It was expected that each 
factor would correlate highly with its respec- 
tive counterpart, e.g., that factor II in the pre- 
therapy period would correlate highly with 
factor II in the posttherapy period. The effort 
in the rotational process was to fix the reference 
vectors on the same variates in both analyses. 
It can be seen that generally similar patterns 
of variates define the factors for both matrices. 
But only factor I shows a strong correlation 
between pre- and posttherapy, the correlations 
for factors II and III being .46 and .44 respec- 
tively. The only explanation that can be of- 
fered for this discovery is that Miss Sun’s 
factors transcend their content. 

Tf the concept of “content transcendence” 
can be found at work in other individuals, 
there would be wide implications for theories 
of self-conception. Originally, it might be as- 
sumed, the individual conceives of himself 
as acting similarly in certain situations be- 
cause there are some real similarities in his 
behavior. A particular person may act simi- 
larly in the presence of his mother, his teacher, 
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and women . This conceived simi- 
larity may remain with him long after he stops 
reacting to his girl friends as he does to his 
mother. Perhaps it is necessary for the in- 
dividual to break down the set of historically 
derived conceived similarities before he is 
free to give realistic appraisals of his actions in 
particular situations, 


SUMMARY 


A two-year investigation of one individual’s 
self-describing behavior is reported. The pur- 
poses of the experiment were to objectify some 
of the general statements in self-conception 
theory as operational propositions, to test five 
of these propositions for one case, and to 
demonstrate a method of work in the area of 
self-conception. Five propositions were ex- 
tracted from self-conception theory to account 
for the changes which occurred. Q method was 
the experimental procedure in use, allowing 
the codification and general statistical com- 
parison of the separate self-descriptions. Three 


of the propositions remained tenable and t 
were left suspect by the results. 
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RELIEVING ANXIETY IN CLASSROOM EXAMINATIONS 


W. J. McKEACHIE, DONALD POLLIE, ano JOSEPH SPEISMAN' 
University of Michigan 


HE concept of anxiety has been one of 

the most widely concepts in 

recent psychological theory. In this 
paper we will use anxiety to mean the state of 
an individual in a threatening situation from 
which he cannot immediately escape. In an 
earlier paper (6) the senior author suggested 
some of the ways in which student anxiety 
imay be mobilized by the classroom situation 
and its possible effects upon his:performance. 
This paper reports a series of investigations 
concerned with student performance on objec- 
tive-type classrobm achievement examinations. 
Our basic assumption in these investigations 
was that such a high degree of anxiety is 
mobilized by classroom tests that the students’ 
performance is adversely affected, 

Theory. Basically our theory was this: Most 
students begin a test with some anxiety as a 
result of their uncertainty about the outcome 
of the test and their high degree of motivation 
for achieving a “good” grade in the course. 
As they progress through the test they inevi- 
tably encounter some questions that are too 
difficult or ambiguous for them to answer. 
Each such item adds to the student’s anxiety. 
As he attacks the succeeding items either the 
anxiety, or the Zeigarnik effect aroused by the 
items which he has failed to pass, interferes 
with his performance, or in Maier’s (7) terms, 
his behavior becomes frustration-instigated, 
rather than motivated problem-solving be- 
havior, 

If the effects of failing items could be di- 
minished in some way, test performance 
be improved, 


Experment I 

Purpose. Our first experiment was based on 
the theory that if students could “blow off 
Steam” about items that cause them difficulty, 
performance on succeeding items would be 
improved. Permitting students to write com- 
ments about difficult or ambiguous items might 
act to discharge feelings or to give the student 
more closure on the item. 

‘Louis Berman, Ann Neel, and Richard Teevan 
also carried out experiments in this group. 
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group, 
“Feel free to make any comments 
the space provided.” 

Resulls. The results of the experiment con- 
firmed our hypothesis, Students who used 
the answer sheets with spaces to comment 
(even though many made no comments) made 
significantly higher scores on the test than 
those who used conventional answer 


sheet somehow influence scores on the test? To 
answer this question, Experiment I was re 


the experimental group except that instead of 
the instructions, “Feel free to comment...” 
their answer sheet contained the instructions, 


D 
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TABLE 1 


EFFECTS OF DIFFERING TYPES or ANSWER SHEETS 
Uron TEXT SCORES 


Answer Sheet N Mean SD 
ae oe 83 29.65 3.9 
With space for comments 83 31.09 3.6 


" Note,—Difference significant at .01 level. 


TABLE 2 
Errect or Dirrerinc Sets TOWARD TEST 


Set Answer Sheet | N |Mean| SD 

Counts for grade |. Space for com- | 94 | 20.1 | 3.7 
ments 

Usual type 131 | 18.4 | 4.1 

Just for practice | Space for com- 69 | 19.3 | 3.4 
ments 

Usual type 34 | 17.5 | 2.8 


“Do not mark in this space.” Again the group 
with instructions, “Feel free...” made sig- 
nificantly higher scores. 


EXPERIMENT II 


Purpose. If anxiety interferes with test 
performance, increasing student anxiety should 
decrease test scores, This was the hypothesis 
which governed Experiment II. 


Procedure. The procedure used in Experiment II 
was the same as that in Experiment I except that some 
of the students were told that the test to be given 
would count as part of the course grade and some were 
told that this would be a practice test which would 
not count on their grades. Both groups had been warned 
several days in advance of the test that a test would 
be given, but the information that this was to be only 
a practice test was given to one group in the examina- 
tion period. Both types of answer sheets used in Experi- 
ment I were used in both groups. 


Resulis. While the effect of the differences 
between the two types of answer sheets was 
again significant, our hypothesis (for which 
we had planned to use a one-tailed test of 
significance) was not confirmed. The group 
which thought the test counted toward the 
Course grade did not make lower scores (see 

-Table 2). 

Discussion. To attempt to explain negative 
results is a fascinating but dangerous pastime. 
One explanation was that the students’ experi- 
ences with tests had generally been so anxiety 
ridden that our different sets were not enough 
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to neutralize the effects of the many cues for 
anxiety present when the student actually 
took the test. Another was that the announce- 
ment that the test was “ust for practice” may 
have so reduced motivation that performance 
was less. This, explanation is congruent with 
findings that people with high need for achieve- 
ment do not perform up to capacity in non- 
achievement situations (5). 


EXPERIMENT III 


Purpose. In our early experiments we had | 
been so amazed that the experiment worked 
that we had, not attempted further concep- 
tualization of the way it worked. We thought 
that allowing students to comment reduced 
their anxiety, but we had ‘aever measured 
anxiety, and our one attempt to manipulate 
anxiety had failed to produce differences in 
behavior. Thus we were eager to learn more 
of the way in which permitting students to 
write comments about questions improved 
their test scores, We had four ideas: Ri 

1, When students write a comment about a ` 
test item, they must think further about that ` 
item. In thus reorganizing their thoughts i 
about the item, they are more likely to be able 
to select the correct alternative. me 

2. In commenting about the item the student - 
can explain the reasons for choosing the al- 
ternative, and even though this may not make 
the instructor mark the item right, he will 
that the student has some knowledge. Thus 
the student does not have as great a feeling of 
failure and may develop a greater sense of 
closure about the item. This will reduce inter- * 
ference with later items. ` 

3. In commenting on an item, the student can 
vent his emotions. Since emotions may inter- 
fere with problem solving, this release of emo- 
tional tension will permit a more rational 
approach to subsequent items. 

4. The fact that the student is allowed to 
comment changes his perception of the test: 
He is less likely to feel that the test is intended 
to be punitive. He is more apt to perceive the | 
instructor as trying to facilitate his success 
Thus his anxiety about the test is reduced, ) 
and whether or not he writes comments, he “ 
will be able to perform more rationally. } 

Our next experiment was designed to test | 
these ideas. Specifically our hypotheses were: 

1. Students’ performances on a test will be | 
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feelings about test items, but are not permitted 
to write explanations, as compared with stu- 
dents who have no opportunity to write 
comments. v 

2. Students’ performances orf a test will be 
improved if they are permitted to write ex- 
planations of their answers, but are not per- 
mitted to write their feelings, as compared with 
Students who have no opportunity to write 
comments, 

3. Giving students the opportunity to write 
comments affects their scores on items suc- 
ceeding the item which is commented on rather 
than on the item upon which comments were 
made. 


b 
Procedures. Our procedures were much the same as 
in previous experiments except that we now had two 
_ experimental groups. The instructions on their answer 
sheets read as follows: 

Group 1: “In the space provided please state your 
feelings, only, concerning the question. Do not explain 
_ your answer. Your comments may consist of anything 
whatever you feel about the question—its fairness, 
\. clarity, importance, triviality, etc. Your comments 
will be of aid to us in evaluating your test. Remember 

you may say whatever you feel.” 
it Group 2: “In the space provided please state your 
explanations, only, of how you arrived at your particu- 
lar answer. Do this only in those cases where a solution 
of the answer entails the application of a principle, 
fact, or method you have learned about. In other words, 


lain your answer wherever explanations seem 
essary. These will be of aid to us in evaluating the 


complexity of the questions we have asked you. Use 
~ the space for explanations only.” 

To test Hypothesis 3, the obvious procedure would 
be to compare scores of the experimental groups with 
. the control group on the items about which most 
comments were written as well as on the items im- 
mediately following. To insure that some items would 
attract comments and that they would not be too 
Closely bunched together, we inserted six items which 
Proved very difficult to previous classes in general 
Psychology and spaced these well apart. Unfortunately, 
€ven with these insertions no more than 20 per cent 
of the Students wrote comments about any one item, 
and differences in scores on that or the succeeding item 
Were insignificant, This led us to a different procedure 
for testing Hypothesis 3. If failing an item creates 
lon, this tension should increase throughout the 
test, If having an opportunity to write comments aids 
in reducing or releasing this tension, the improvement 
im performance should be more marked on the last 
half Of the test than on the first half. Hence separate 

Scores for each half of the test were computed. 


Results. Our attempt to restrict students’ 


` comme ts to feelings (Hypothesis 1) or to 
*Pranations (Hypothesis 2) appeared from 


improved if they are permitted to write their cour results to haye dissipated much of the 


effect of permitting comments. As indicated in 
Table 3, differences between the groups were 
not significant. However, Hypothesis 3 was 
verified. The groups that had been given op- 
portunities to write comments were signifi- 
cantly superior to the control group on the last 
half of the test even though they were not 
superior on the first half (see Table 4). 

In a retest of this hypothesis with other 
groups, comparable results were obtained with 
the difference in scores on the last half of the 
test between “feelings” and “no comments” 
groups having a probability of .16 and that 
between “explanations” and “no comments” 
groups having a probability of .005. 

Discussion. This experiment was partly 
encouraging and partly discouraging. Our 
prediction was verified. The effects of the 
opportunity to comment were most pro- 
nounced on the last half of the test. Since 
there were no more comments on. the last half 
of the test than on the first half, this seemed to 
demonstrate that comments did not affect 
the scores on the items about which comments 
were written, but rather succeeding items, This 
fitted in with our theory that tension is built 
up throughout the test and that giving oppor- 
tunity to comment reduces the increasing 
tension. But we were surprised to find that in 
general neither the instructions to write ex- 
planations nor to write feelings about items 


TABLE 3 


TEST Scores FOR Groups GIVEN 
DIFFERENT INSTRUCTIONS 


Group N Mean SD 
Feelings 66 20.78 2.75 
Explanations 75 20.86 2.25 
No comments 70 20.07 2.72 

TABLE 4 


Scores on First AND Last HALVES or Test FOR 
GROUPS Given DIFFERENT INSTRUCTIONS 


Mean 


w | jaar | ae | pgi, | diner 

bie Mean | Mean | Differ-| ‘ences’ 
Feelings 66 | 10.79 | 9.99 | .80| 1.7 
Explanations | 73 | 10.63 | 10.23 | .40 | 1.8 
No comments | 70 | 10.72 | 9.40 | 1.32 | 1.9 


Note.—Difference of differences: Feelings vs. no comments, 
= .11; explanations vs. no comments, p < .01. ae 
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seemed to have been as effective as our usual 
instructions to “Feel free to comment... .” 
We repeated this part of the experiment (10) 
with the added variation of giving one group 
answer sheets with the instructions: “In the 
space provided please state your feelings about 
a question and an explanation of how you 
arrived at the answer you used. Whenever you 
come to a question that bothers you, give any 
feelings you have about its clarity, fairness, 
triviality, etc., and also an explanation of 
how you arrived at the answer you used. This 
will help us to evaluate your test and also 
help in making out future tests.” Surprisingly 
enough, none of the experimental groups was 
significantly superior to the group with conven- 
tional answer sheets. 

The results of this follow-up were discon- 
certing. It now appeared that the important 
variable was not whether or not students re- 
leased emotional feelings or gained closure by 
explaining their answers. Rather, it now ap- 
peared that the over-all set given by the 
instructions to comment was more important. 
Obviously, another experiment needed to be 
done. 


EXPERIMENT IV 


Purpose. Based on our previous results we 
now developed the hypothesis that specific 
instructions to comment actually increase a 
student’s anxiety since they ask him to perform 
an additional task upon which he may be 
evaluated. Additional restraint is felt, especi- 
ally when these instructions specify the kind 
of comment to be made. Our original instruc- 
tions to “Feel free to comment” must have 
worked because they made the situation a 
permissive one. Our hypothesis for Experi- 
ment IV, then, was: Students given answer 
sheets with the instructions, “If you wish to 
make any comments about the questions on 
this exam, do so in the space provided,” will 
make higher test scores than students with 
instructions to give their feelings and explana- 
tions of their answers on difficult items or 
students who are instructed not to comment. 


Procedures. Our procedures were the same as in the 
preceding experiments. One-third of the students were 
given answer sheets with the instructions, “If you 
wish to make any comments about the questions on 
this exam, do so in the space provided”; one-third of 
the students received answer sheets with instructions, 
“Isethe space provided, please state your feelings 


» 


be 
TABLE 5 oe 
EFFECT ON PERFORMANCE OF DIFFERING 
INSTRUCTIONS 1 
Group ‘Mean F df p 
Explanations and (1 vs. 2) 
feelings 32.73 2.5 1 and 281 J 
Do not comment (2 vs. 3) i 
33.56 2.4 1 and 286 S 
Free comment (1 vs. 3) 
34.45) 10.5 1 and 267 |< a) 


Note.—The F ratio when all three means were taken toget he 
was 4.89, which is just beyond the .01 level of confidence. 


about a question and an explanation of how you 
rived at the answer you used. Whenever you come to) 
question that bothers you, give any feelings you hay 
about its clarity, fairness, triviality, etc., and also al 
explanation of how you arrived at the answer you use 
This will help us to evaluate your test and also hel 
in making out future tests”; and the remaining 
of the students received answer sheets with instru 
“Do not mark in the space to the right of your answe 
Except for the instructions all answer sheets 
identical. 


pothesis was confirmed by our results. 7 
students with permissive instructions mé 
significantly higher scores than stu 
receiving the other two types of answer she 
Since all students in this and the other e 
ments finished the examination in the allot 
time, the results were not due to different 
the time required to write comments. 


EXPERIMENT V 


Purpose. The results of the four experimen! 
conducted up to this point convinced us th 
test performance is influenced by the stress 
the testing situation, and that this stress coul 
be reduced by giving students the oppo! 
to make comments about the test. At the san 
time we were interested in personality vat! 
ables that might make for individual di 
ferences in the amount of stress which 
student feels in taking a test. To us one of fl 
most interesting possible personality vari 
was the student’s need for achievement. 
findings of McClelland et al. (5) indicated tl 
their measure of the achievement motive: 
differentiate students who felt motivate 
excel from students who feared fail 
achievement situations. We hypothesized 
this latter group (low need achievement) ¥ 
find the test situation more stressful, and 
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RELIEVING ANXIETY IN CLASSROOM EXAMINATIONS 


TABLE 6 


Errors ON FIRST AND Last 
Hatves or Exam 


First Half |Second Half 


Group N 
Mean|*SD |Mean| SD 
© Fear-failure 12 | 6.5] 3.6] 5.6 | 2.8 
High need 12 |2.8|1.9 | 4.6 | 1.8 
achievement 


 Note.—Difference of differences, p = .11. 


the opportunity to write comments would be 
of more aid in improving their scores than it 
would be for students with less anxiety about 
achievement. 

Procedure. Students. who took part in the replica- 
tion of Experiment IÎI were given the measure of 
achievement motivation. Students were divided at the 
median on this measure into two groups: (a) a high 
n Achievement group, and (b) a low n Achievement 
(fear of failure) group (5). All of these students had 
been given answer sheets which requested that they 
write comments about difficult or ambiguous items. 

` The scores of the two groups were compared for the 
items on the first half of the test and for the items on 
the last half of the test. 


Results. The results were not conclusive but 
tended to support our hypothesis. On the first 
half of the test, the high-achievement students 
scored significantly higher than the fear-of- 
failure group. On the last half of the examina- 
tion, there was no significant difference be- 
tween the scores of the two groups. The 
probability of the difference in gains was .11 
(see Table 6). Moreover, the correlation be- 
tween scores on the last half of the examination 
and number of comments was .73 for the fear- 
of-failure group and only .05 for the high-need- 
achievement group. 


Discussion AND GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


What do our experiments add up to? In the 
Sequence of experiments our theory had been 
building up step by step. We now had ideas 
vabout (a) the sources of anxiety in the testing 
Situation, (b) the effect of anxiety upon per- 
formance, and (c) methods of reducing the 
deleterious effects of anxiety upon problem 
solving. 

Sources of anxiety. As we see it, the student’s 
anxiety in the testing situation derives from 
his helplessness in relation to the instructor’s 
Power. The power of the instructor to assign a 

: Stade means that the instructor can, by as- 
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signing a low grade, bar the student from 
attaining some of his most important goals, 
such as admission to graduate professional 
training, the prestige of college graduation or of 
Phi Beta Kappa, and the material, advantages 
of good grades in securing a job. While all 
student-instructor relationships possess some 
possible threat, the focus of the student’s 
anxiety is course examinations, which are 
usually the primary basis for grade assignment. 
The degree of the student’s anxiety will be a 
function of his perception of the instructor’s 
arbitrariness and punitiveness in the use of his 
power. Our finding that freedom to make com- 
ments results in higher test scores could be at 
least partially explained, we believe, if our 
instructions to “Feel free to comment...” 
influenced students to perceive the instructor 
as being a person who was not punitive, not 
attempting to maintain his superior status, 
but one who wanted to give students every 
opportunity to communicate to him. 

In addition, the student’s anxiety is a func- 
tion of uncertainty (as Sinha [9] and Cohen 
[1] have demonstrated). When we asked for a 
specific type of comment, e.g., “only feelings” 
or “only explanations,” we did not get the 
improved performance which we consistently 
obtained when our instructions were “Feel 
free to comment. . . .” In retrospect, we suspect 
that these specific instructions were actually 
more ambiguous than the free-comment 
instructions, The student was uncertain as 
to how much he was expected to comment and 
how much his comments would influence his 
instructor’s evaluation of him. 

Finally, anxiety is a function of individual 
differences in motivation and security in the 
situation. Our results indicate that our experi- 
mental variation of instructions had little 
effect upon the person with high need achieve- 
ment, who in need-achievement theory, is 
presumed to be stimulated but secure in 
achievement testing situations. However, 
students fearing failure were aided by the 
opportunity to make comments. These results 
are in harmony with those of Hutt (3), who 
found that maladjusted children achieved 
higher IQ’s when he followed each failed test 
item with an easy item. However, such a 
procedure did not significantly influence 
scores of normal children. 

The effect of anxiety upon performance. While 
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we had no direct measure of pont find- 
ings do a to support those of Deese and 
Tie a Som (8), and Maier (7), who 
have reported decrements in various tasks as a 
result of anxiety. 

How can the decrement in performance due to 
anxiety be reduced? Obviously, reducing anxiety 
should reduce the detrimental effects of anx- 
iety, and as we pointed out earlier, this is, we 
believe, one of the functions of giving students 
opportunity to comment on test questions. But 
the fact that scores of students who were 
allowed to comment improve relatively in the 
second half of the test suggests that comment- 
ing in itself may also be of some value in im- 
proving performance. We suspect that when a 
person is frustrated or anxious, the discharge 
of the tension through almost any available 
response will help decrease the effect of the 
anxiety on later problems. However, we can- 
not help speculating about the fact that each 
time we compared instructions to write feelings 
against instructions to write explanations, the 
explanations group made slightly, but not 
significantly, better scores. Can it be that 
merely “blowing off steam” is not effective, 
and that catharsis, whether of these superficial 
feelings or of deeply repressed emotions, should 
involve verbalizing cognitive as well as affec- 
tive elements? Or, does the expression of 
negative feelings arouse fear of incurring the 
instructor’s displeasure? Or is the important 
thing that the student feels that he is com- 
tmunicating to the person having power over 
him? Perhaps expression of feelings seems to 
communicate less than an explanation? Such 


speculations need to be tested by further 
research. 


SUMMARY 


The present experiments attempted to in- 
fluence student scores on classroom tests by 
setting up conditions which would permit 
reduction or dissipation of anxiety. 

The results showed that students who were 
encouraged to write comments about their 
questions made higher scores than students 
who had conventional answer sheets. Since 
students who could write comments did not 
differ significantly from the control group in 
their Scores on the first half of the test but 
performed significantly better on the second 
half of the test, i was concluded that the effect 
of the comments was not to improve scores on 


the items about which the comments were 
written. When students were given specific 
instructions as to the type of comments 


et al. test for achievement motivation, studenți 


first half of the test than students with high 
need achievement, but did not differ signi 
cantly on the last half of the test. 


help determine the students’ perception of th 
manner in which the instructor’s power to 
assign grades will be used. Individual anxiety in 
the situation is partially a function of achieve 
ment motivation. Anxiety inhibits perfor 
mance. Giving students an opportunity to 
write comments aids not only in reducing thi 
threat but also in channeling the release ol 
anxiety. 


10. Tzzvan, R., & McKeacaie, W. Effects on pete 


write, their test scores were lower than those of 
students who were told “Feel free to writ 


comments.” , 
On the basis of the McClelland, Atkinson 


who feared failure were distinguished from 
those with positive achievement motivation 
When given opportunity to comment, students 
with fear of failure made lower scores on 


It is suggested that classroom examination: 
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ARE HOPI CHILDREN¢NONCOMPETITIVE? 


WAYNE DENNIS 
Brooklyn College 


TUDIES of the Pueblo Indian peoples of 


Arizona and New Mexico uniformly re- ` 


port a minimum of overt displays of ri- 
valry and a comparative lack of aggressiveness 
and of competition for prestige. The writer has 
been among those who have noted the rela- 
tively small amount of overt competition 
among one Pueblo group, namely, the Hopi 
(1). But a low incidence of public manifesta- 
tions of competitive behavior need pot imply 
the absence of competitive attitudes or of 
covert expressions of competition. To deter- 
mine whether competitive behavior among 
Hopi children might not be elicited in situa- 
tions in which their responses were not visible 
to their fellows, certain studies were conducted 
in the Hopi schools during the month of 
December, 1941. The two sets of data which 
were obtained will be called Study I and 
Study IT, 

Srupy I 


In this study, a task was imposed in which it was 
possible to improve one’s score by cheating. The test 
= consisted of the “coordination tests” used by Hart- 
shorne and May in their Studies in Deceit (2). The 
subject (S) is required to traverse printed mazes and 
‘to place marks within certain circles. He is asked to do 
these tasks with his eyes closed, but is not closely 
monitored so that he may readily open his eyes without 
apparent danger of detection. The upper limit of honest 
Scores was determined by Hartshorne and May by using 
blindfolded Ss, Pupils scoring above this cutting score 
are recorded as having cheated. 

This test was administered at the Hopi high school 
to all boys and girls of the eighth grade and all boys of 
the seventh grade. A total of 40 Ss were tested, using the 
standard instructions provided by the manual. Each S 
was required to place his name on his test booklet. 

From the point of view of our present interest, the 
most important finding is that 40 per cent of the Ss 
earned scores indicative of cheating. The average 
cheating score for the Hopi was somewhat below the 
averages presented by Hartshorne and May for three 
American groups made up of grades 5 to 8. However, 
the three American norms were exceeded respectively 
by 10 per cent, 25 per cent, and 33 per cent of the Hopi 

8. 


Srupy I 


In this study, the Ss were asked to indicate a prefer- 
ence for one of two alternatives in each of seven pairs of 
alternatives. These were: 

1. to be a boy 
or be a girl 


2. to be a man 

or be a woman 
3. to be as young as you are now 

or be grown up 
4. to be the tallest person in your class 

or be like most of the others 
5. to make the best grades in your class 

or make the same grades as most of the others 
6. to earn some money 

or have someone give you some money 
7. to run a race for a prize 

or run a race just for fun 

Each student was required to place his name on his 
paper. While for the sake of completeness all seven 
questions have been presented above, in the present 
connection we will be interested primarily in questions 
4, 5, and 7, in which one answer seems to imply a desire 
for prestige or for success in competition and the other 
does not. These questions were placed before groups of 
children in mimeographed form, the two alternatives of 
each question being on separate lines, as they are 
printed above. In addition, the questions were read 
aloud by the investigator. The Ss were asked to indicate 
their preferences by underlining, 

The Ss consisted of all students attending the Hopi 
high school and all grade school pupils of First Mesa 
and Third Mesa in grades 4 through 7. After a few Ss 
below ten years of age and a few above age 17 were 
excluded from the group, data from 180 Ss (84 boys and 
96 girls) remained. 

The percentages of Ss choosing certain answers are 
indicated below: 


Response Per Cent 
to be tallest 
boys 20 
girls 10 
to make best grade 
boys 60. 
girls 79 
to run for a prize 
boys 72 
girls 63 


It will be noted that a majority of both boys and 
girls indicated that they would prefer to make the best 
grades in their classes rather than make the same grades 
as the remainder of their class and would prefer to run a 
race for a prize rather than to run one for fun. Only a 
minority wished to be tallest. 

For comparative purposes the same questions, 
with the same procedure, were presented to 250 children 
in comparable grades in a consolidated school in the 
suburbs of Charlottesville, Va. This group may, of 
course, not be a representative white American group, 
However, it is interesting to note that in regard to the 
questions cited above, fewer white than Hopi children 
gave the competitive answers cited above. The dif- 
ferences involved are significant at the .01 level. 
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DISCUSSION D 


In order to interpret findings such as ours, 
assumptions must be made concerning the 
motivation of the Ss. One may assume that the 
child who wishes to be tallest, wishes to make 
the best grades in his class, and wishes to run 
for a prize is competitive: Also one may assume 
that he who cheats on tests does so in order to 
make good scores in relation to his fellows. 
Such assumptions must be made both for the 
Hopi and the white Ss. The necessity for such 
assumptions seems inherent in all research on 
competition, if competition is defined in terms 
of inner attitudes. Such presuppositions are 
difficult if not impossible to test. However, 
there was nothing in the behavior of the 
Indian children to suggest that it should be 
interpreted differently from the comparable 
behavior of the white children. 

In brief, there seems to be no reason to reject 
the conclusion that in the tasks which we set 
for them, the Hopi children behaved com- 
petitively, more competitively than some 
white children. Hopi culture is ordinarily de- 
scribed as cooperative, white American culture 


Wayne DENNIS 


p 
as competitive. Our findings may serve to ; 
lustrate the principle that one should be wary 
of interpreting cultural forms as indicators of 
individual motivation. l 


» SUMMARY 


In a study of Hopi children, a considerable! 
proportion of the Ss apparently exhibited com- 
petitive behavior. In terms of scores for com: 
petition many Hopi Ss exceeded the meani 
scores of white groups. Although the Hopi 
traditionally play down overt expressions of 
competition, it appears that competitive be 
havior may nevertheless be elicited. The find- 
ings illustrate the hazard involved in assuming 
that traditional patterns of behavior provide 
a simple clue to the motivaticn of persons who 
display these patterns. 
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MANIFEST ANXIETY AND FOOD AVERSIONS 


WENDELL SMITH, ELIZABETH K. POWELL, anp SHERMAN ROSS 
Bucknell University and the University of Maryland 


sions occur is higher in a neurotic 
group of individuals than in a normal popula- 
tion (1, 2, 7, 8). Wallen (8) has suggested that 
a large number of food aversions may be re- 
lated to inadequate emotional control. Since a 
core of anxiety feelings may be considered to 
characterize the neurotic, it seemed probable 
that a high frequency of food aversions should 
be related to a high level of anxiety. The pur- 
pose of the presgnt study was to test this basic 
hypothesis, as weil as to determine other 
empirical relationships between manifest anx- 
iety, food aversions, and certain historical and 
behavioral characteristics of the subjects. 


NUMBER of studies have reported that 
A: frequency with which food aver- 


METHOD 


A check list of 29 foods (see Table 1) selected from 
among the foods included in previous studies of food 
aversions was given to 318 college students at Bucknell 
University and to the entire junior and senior classes 

. (N = 107) of a central Pennsylvania high school. The 
following instructions accompanied the check list: 

Read over the following list of foods. After the 
names of any that you DISLIKE so much that 
you refuse to eat them, make an X. Remember to 
mark only those you don’t like at all.” 

Taylor’s manifest anxiety scale (4, 5) consisting of 
the 49 MMPI items listed by Holtzman et al. (3) was 
also administered to these same groups as a biographical 
Inventory. Additional information concerning sex, age, 
father’s occupation, religious preference, and frequency 
of attending church was also requested. Names or other 
identification was not required. 


RESULTS 


. Taylor anxiety scale. The mean anxiety score 
in the college group was 14.99 items (SD = 
6.81). This fits closely with Taylor’s reported 
mean of 14.56 items on a mid-western college 
Population (5). For the high school population 
the mean score was 17.97 items (SD = 6.36). 
The difference between the means of the two 
groups is significant at the .001 level of con- 
fidence. Taylor (5) reported that distributions 
of all her populations were similar in form to 
that of her college population. 

The range of scores for the college population 
was from 0 to 35 items out of a possible total 
of 49. In the high school group, the range was 
from 4 to 35 positive responses. 


Food aversions. The mean number of food 
aversions in the college population was 3.41 
(SD = 2.69). For the high school group, the 
mean was 3.94 (SD = 3.28). The number of 
foods checked as disliked by the college group 
ranged from 0 to 15. For the high school group, 
the range was from 0 to 13. The difference be- 
tween the two groups is not statistically 
significant. i 

Using a list of 20 foods (compared with 29 
in the present list), Wallen (8) obtained a 
mean of 1.28 with a group of normal adults. 
Increasing the number of foods by one-third 
resulted in approximately a 300 per cent in- 
crease in the mean food-aversion score. Both 
Wallen (7) and Gough (2) have reported re- 
sults from other normal populations which do 
not seem to be comparable to those obtained 
in the present study. Gough found far less 
variation in his normal military population 
than in the present instance. 

Sex differences. The chi-square test of 
contingency was used to compare the sexes on 
anxiety scores and the number of food aver- 
sions. For the college group, a value of 7.22 
was obtained (p < .005)! when level of anxiety 
was the variable. In the high school group chi 
square was 2.706 (p <.05). In the college popu- 
lation, the cutoff score for the low-anxiety 
group was taken as 7, while for the high school 
group a cutoff score of 11 was used in order to 
provide cell frequencies of 10 or more. For the 
high-anxiety group, cutoff scores of 21 for the 
college and 20 for the high school group were 
used. A comparison of the two populations by 
the chi-square technique was not feasible. 

A comparison of the number of food aver- 
sions for male and female college students re- 
sulted in a chi square of 10.16 (p < .001). A 
value of 14.33 (p < .001) was found for the 
high school group. Cutoff scores of 1 and 6 were 
used for selecting low and high food-aversion 
groups from both the college population and 
the high school population. As stated above, 


1 Where 2 X 2 tables were used, the p values are 
those corresponding to one-half the chance expectancy 
ina x? table. This correction makes the test equivalent 
to a one-tailed x? test. 
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TABLE 1 


PeRCENTAGE OF Each Sex Distixinc Each Foop 


(College Students, N = 318) 


Food Males Females 
Mushrooms 19.01 22.73 
Cottage cheese 21.13 16,48*** 
Swiss cheese 8.45 9.09 
Tea 4,23 3.41 
Bean soup 9.85 9.09 
Salmon 6.33 5.68 
Lima beans 4.92 5.68 
Radishes 9.85 8.52 
Cabbage 9.15 8.52 
Cantaloupe 2.11 3.98 
Potato soup 8.45 15.34* 
Grapefruit juice -10 1.14 
Veal chops 2.11 57 
Fried eggs 2.11 5.68 
Tomatoes -170 57 
Cherries 1.40 -00 
Pears -00 57 

Salt pork 5.63 8.52 
Liver 22.53 24.43 
Kidneys 35,21 57,95*** 
Brains 49.31 67.61*** 
Gravy -00 2.27 

hili 14.79 6.25* 

Chocolate 00 57 
Beer 14,79 24,43** 
Buttermilk 42.25 56.82** 
Onions 6.34 7.95 
Mush 16.90 29.55** 
*p = 05. 

ebm 01 

eee p = 001. 


the cutoff scores were selected so that a mini- 
mal cell frequency of 10 was used. 

In Table 1 the percentages of males and 
females disliking each of the 29 foods is given. 
Where applicable, the level of confidence in- 
dicating the significance of the difference be- 
‘tween the sexes for each food is given. For 
eight of the foods there was a significant dif- 

ference between the sexes. The three foods 
most often disliked by both sexes were brains, 
buttermilk, and kidneys. 

When the percentage of the male college 

group disliking each food is compared with the 
Percentages from normal groups used in pre- 
vious studies (2, 8) disliking each of the foods, 
the degree of agreement is surprising, particu- 
Jarly in light of the fact that significant socio- 
a oe among the groups prob- 

In Table 2 the percentages of males 

females who disliked a on. number of ca 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF EAcH SEX DISLIKING A PARTICULAR ‘4 
NuMBER oF Foops 


(College students, N = 318) | 


No. of Foods 


Disliked » Males. Females | 
0 15.11 3.35 F 
1 17.27 11.73 f 
2 18.71 11.73 
3 16.55 20.67 
4 10.07 18.99 
5 5.04 7.26 
6 7.19 9.50 | 
7 5.04 12.29 


{ 
with the number ranging from 0 through 7 are 
shown. Approximately 5 per cent of the college 
group had more than sevén aversions. | 

Wallen (8) reported that 16 per cent of a | 
group of normal male Marine recruits exceeded | 
two food aversions, while in a second study (7) | 
he found that 19 per cent of the normal group | 
exceeded two aversions. From Table 2 it is ap- | 
parent that 44 per cent of the college group dis- 
liked two or more foods. Since the lists of foods ° 
are not comparable in content or length, direct 
comparison of the unscreened populations used — 
in the several studies is not possible. i 

Tt will be noted from Table 2 that females ” 
have more food aversions than males. Ninety- — 
seven per cent of the females disliked one of © 
more foods while 85 per cent of the males dis- 
liked one or more of the foods listed (¢ = 3.64, | 
$ < .001). About one-half of the males checked 
three or more foods as disliked, but neatly 
three-quarters of the females disliked this 
number (¢ = 4.45, p < .001). 

In both college and high school groups the 
females had higher anxiety scores and a higher 
frequency of food aversions. There were sig- 
nificant differences between the sexes for the 
number disliking particular foods as can be 
seen by again referring to Table 1. Signif- 
cantly more males than females disliked cot- 
tage cheese and chili, while more females than 
males disliked potato soup, kidneys, brains, 
beer, buttermilk, and mush. 

Food aversions and anxiety. The primaly 
purpose of the present study was to explore the 
relationship, if any, between anxiety scores aní 
the number of food aversions. A low-anxiety 
group was selected with a cutoff of 7 aversion? 
in the college group (V = 38) and a cutoff of il 
in the high school group (W = 15). A high 
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anxiety group was selected with a cutoff of 21 
in the college group (V = 44) and a cutoff of 
19 in the high school group (V = 29). These 
groups were compared on the number of 
aversions reported. Chi-square values of 8.13 
(p < .02) and 2.79 (p < .05), were obtained 
for the college and high school populations re- 
spectively. Thus the basic hypothesis that 
high anxiety scores tend to be accompanied by 
frequent food aversions is supported. A 
product-moment correlation was also com- 
puted and an r = +.174 (p < .01 with 316 df) 
was obtained lending further support to the 
hypothesis. f 

Religious factors. Each subject was asked to 
state his religious preference and whether or not 
he attended church regularly. Only the data 
from the college population were complete 
enough for satisfactory statistical analysis. 
Several chi-square tests of contingency were 
applied to these data with the general purpose 
of ascertaining the relationships between 
church membership and regularity of attend- 
ance and anxiety scores and food aversions. 

When all denominations were compared on 
the attendance vs. nonattendance for low 

(N = 59) and high (W = 65) food-aversion 
` groups, a chi square of 9.80 (p < .001) was 
" obtained. Inspection of the data revealed that 
the “don’t go” group had more food aversions 
_ than the group which reported regular church 
attendance. When attendance vs. nonat- 
tendance for all denominations was compared 
for low (N = 38) and high (N = 39) anxiety 
groups, the obtained chi square (1.59) was not 
Significant. When Catholics only were com- 
pared on attendance vs. nonattendance for 
food aversions, chi square was 1.92 (p < .05). 

For anxiety chi square was 3.75 (p < .02). 
Comparing Protestants only on the same 
factors, neither chi square approached an ac- 
ceptable level of confidence. 

_ Sibling influence. For the college popula- 
tion only the data on the number and ages of 
siblings were sufficiently complete to warrant 
Statistical analysis to determine the presence 

_ Or absence of a relationship between (a) anx- 
lety scores and sibling(s) vs. no sibling(s), (b) 
anxiety scores and older siblings vs. younger 
Siblings or both, (c) number of food aversions 
and sibling(s) vs. no sibling(s), (d) number of 
food aversions and older siblings, younger 
Siblings, or both. Two of these four compari- 
Sons yielded significant values. The sibling vs. 
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,no-sibling comparison on the anxiety scale 
yielded a chi square of 3.54 (p < .03). In this 
case, individuals with siblings had a signifi- 
cantly higher number of food aversions than 
did only children. When individuals with 
siblings were compared on the number of food 
aversions, chi square was 10.74 (p < .01), with 
those subjects having only younger siblings 
manifesting fewer food aversions than those 
subjects who had older siblings only or those 
who had both older and younger siblings. 


DISCUSSION 


It is difficult to estimate how meaningful the 
data on food aversions obtained in this type of 
study might be. In particular, we have no 
knowledge of the reasons for the expression of 
dislike for a particular food. For example, over 
one-half of the college students stated that 
they dislike brains so much that they would 
not eat this food. We are quite certain that a 
very small proportion of the subjects have ever 
been served cooked brains. All that these data 
reveal is an expressed dislike which may or may 
not be based on direct or indirect experience 
with the particular food. A meaningful datum 
would be the subject’s frequency of exposure to 
the food or some estimate of his experience 
with it. It seems probable that even an expres- 
sion of the basis for dislike of the food would 
add greatly to a more meaningful analysis of 
the data. Perhaps the use of a rating-scale 
technique would be of value in determining 
the degree of dislike and result in greater 
predictive value than the current approach. 
Wallen (6) believes that aversions to internal 
organs such as. brains and kidneys occur so 
frequently that symbolism and identification 
must play an important part in their forma- 
tion. A more sensitive research design is re- 
quired to investigate a hypothesis of this na- 
ture. 

Thus, within the limitations set forth above, 
it is apparent that high manifest anxiety and 
numerous food aversions tend to be positively 
related variables. However, the relationship 
(r = .174) is not of sufficient magnitude to al- 
low the prediction of one variable from the 
other with sufficient accuracy for the screening 
of groups. 

A point of some significance is the con- 
sistency with which the high school group dif- 
fered from the college group. At least two vari- 
ables appear to us to be involved: age and 
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socioeconomic status. The high school stu-,, 
dents were slightly more than two years 
younger on the average than the college stu- 
dents and were drawn predominantly from 
lower class homes. The latter factor is prob- 
ably more influential, since no significant dif- 
ference in anxiety scores or number of food 
aversions was found when the extremes of age 
of the college population were compared. 

Tf the number of food aversions can be 
taken as an index of adequacy of adjustment, 
it would seem that those college students who 
claim church membership but do not attend 
regularly are somewhat less capable of making 
adequate adjustments than those who attend 
regularly. This finding was particularly true of 
the Catholic students in the group under 
study. Little generality should be attached to 
this finding since it is highly probable that 
Catholics attending a Protestant church- 
affiliated college are atypical. 


SUMMARY 


The study is an attempt to determine some 
empirical relationships between manifest anx- 
jety and food aversions in a population of 
students. The Taylor scale of manifest anxiety, 
a check list of foods, and some biographical 
items of information were secured from 318 
college students and 107 high school students. 
The check list of 29 foods was constructed 
from among foods used in previous studies of 
food aversions. 

Analysis of the data permits the following 
conclusions to be drawn: 

1. The distribution of anxiety items checked 
by the college students was similar to pre- 
viously published distributions. The high 
school students yielded significantly higher 
scale scores, 

2, A mean of 3.41 foods were checked as dis- 
liked by the college students, while the high 
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school students had a mean of 3.94 foods. This 
difference was not statistically significant. 

3. Female subjects in both the college and 
high school groups had significantly higher 
anxiety scores and significantly more food 
aversions than,the male students. The three | 
most frequently disliked foods were brains, 
buttermilk, and kidneys. 

4. High-anxiety individuals had a greater 
number of food aversions than low-anxiety in- 
dividuals. An r of .174 (p < .01) was found 
between number of anxiety-scale items checked 
and number of foods disliked. 

5. Further analyses reflecting attendance at 
church and sibling status were found to be of 
some importance. 

6. Some interpretative limitations of this 
type of study were presented, and some per- 
tinent variables for further study were indi- 
cated. No theoretical speculation was at- 
tempted regarding the import or relationship 
of manifest anxiety or food aversions to other 
aspects of personality. 
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TASK AND INTERACTION PROCESS: SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
3 THERAPEUTIC GROUP DISCUSSION: 


GEORGE A. TALLAND 


Harvard University 


furnishes a valuable technique for 

analyzing and also for constructing 
models of small group functioning. Records 
based on problem-solving discussions in the 
laboratory have suggested to Bales (2) certain 
significant empirical uniformities in group 
interaction which, for heuristic purposes, he 
treats as a closed system. To the extent that 
such situational variables as membership com- 
position, motivgtion, expectancies, task set, 
and conditions of* performance differ from 
those in the laboratory debate, predictions can 
be made about the areas and directions in 
which the process of interaction will deviate 
from Bales’s model in other types of group 
discussion. 

Psychotherapy groups, for instance, differ 
from experimental problem-solving groups in 
several clearly marked respects. They meet in 
order to discover problems rather than to solve 
one neatly formulated for their attention; they 
neither have to reach a solution nor finally to 
close a case unresolved at the end of a meeting. 
Insofar as the psychotherapeutic technique 
Stresses spontaneity, the discussion is allowed 
a free course, whereas in the laboratory its 
trend is implicitly determined by the task even 
in the absence of directive chairmanship. 
Finally, discussing a hypothetical or didactic 
case with transient acquaintances does not lead 
to the deep emotional involvement that occurs 
when patients grapple with their own and each 
other’s personal problems, baring their inmost 
thoughts and experiences week after week in 
intimate fellowship. Consequently, the process 
of interaction would be expected to differ in the 
two situations, and more particularly in such 
dynamic aspects of the model as the phase 
Sequence of acts indicated by and the equili- 
brium Properties of the interaction system in- 
ferred from observations made in laboratory 
debates, 


B= (1) interaction process analysis 


R *The author wishes to express his appreciation of 
valuable help and constructive criticism he received 
re Dr, R. F. Bales of Harvard University in this 
F arch which was carried out at the University of 
ndon Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital. 


By analyzing the proportionate shares 
within the total interaction of acts registered 
as informative, evaluative, or control, Bales 
and Strodtbeck (3) traced a consistent shift of 
emphasis in the course of a typical problem- 
solving discussion. Meetings were divided into 
three phases, orientation reaching its peak in 
the first, evaluation in the second, control in 
the third. Since these groups are instructed to 
reach some solution by the end of a meeting 
and since each member enters with some piece 
of information on the case, which he may be- 
lieve to be different from and complementary 
to his fellow members’ information, the phase 
sequence is logically indicated. In therapy 
groups the pressure of time is much milder and 
the problems, so far from being clearly formu- 
lated at the outset, are expected to emerge as 
the discussion proceeds; the meeting, however, 
is unlikely to conclude with a solution or con- 
trol of these problems. The probability of the 
problem-solving phase sequence occurring here 
is therefore no higher than that of any other 
or of no phase sequence whatever. 

Bales’s (2) other dynamic principle of the 
interaction process conceives of the group dis- 
cussion as progressing by cycles, each of which 
begins with the introduction and ends with the 
resolution of a disturbance. His empirical 
findings closely correspond to the theoretical 
model which, here again, is logically dictated 
by the situation. If problem-solving groups are 
to succeed within the time available for dis- 
cussion, they must indeed proceed in this 
manner; they cannot leave unresolved a con- 
flict over a relevant issue and they cannot well 
afford to discuss irrelevancies. In problem- 
solving debates the aim is to resolve a dis- 
turbance initially introduced by the experi- 
menter; in therapy groups the very purpose of 
the discussion is to maintain disturbance at a 
level throughout, and to bring it back to that 
level if it has flagged. The patient must talk 
or listen to talk about disturbing personal 
problems; in order to benefit by group therapy 
he must be emotionally involved in it. If, as it 
periodically happens, the discussion drops be- 
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low the required degree of affective involve- , 
ment and consequent disturbance, the thera- 
pist regards this event as a manifestation of 
resistance, and not as a state of equilibrium to 


be maintained. In these groups, therefore, the 


sequel to an initial act is not necessarily, nor 
preferably, an equilibrating response, Dis- 
turbances are introduced all the time to provide 
the groups with tasks and are generated spon- 
taneously through personal interaction. Ther- 
apy groups are not unique in this respect; many 
political, committee, or board meetings start 
with little more than a formal agenda, and 
would soon peter out if some disturbance were 
not introduced into them by personal inter- 
action, or do come to a premature end for the 
lack of it. 


Metnop 


Subjects and procedure. As part of a research on 
psychotherapy groups, interaction process analysis 
was applied to four groups, of 6 to 8 members excluding 
the therapist, during the first eight weeks of therapy. 
Observations made during 18 meetings, each lasting 90 
minutes, were analyzed for the purposes of the present 
report, The groups met once weekly at the Maudsley 
Hospital, London, and meetings were conducted by 
psychiatrists according to the principles of group 
analytic psychotherapy (4, 6). Their members were 
outpatients suffering from psychoneuroses; they were 
between 23 and 45 years of age, of high average or 
higher intelligence, the men in most instances clerical 
workers, the women with few exceptions not occupied 
outside their homes. 

Records of interaction were kept according to 
Bales’s (1) method, but only of verbal acts. Although 
all observations were made while the meeting was in 
progress, those registering tension and tension release 
were not thought to be sufficiently reliable, and these 
categories were therefore entirely omitted. The very 
scarce antagonistic acts were bracketed with disagree- 
ments, For the analysis of phase sequences the inter- 
action records were divided into three equal time 
sections, each representing a thirty-minute phase of a 
meeting. In the final analysis the corresponding phases 
of the 18 meetings were summated, as were the records 

entire meetings, according to a classification of 
acts (3) into orientation, evaluation, control, and 
positive and negative reactions. Attempted answers 
and questions were also summated. Each of these 
categories was tested for the presence of a consistent 

Se Sequence by chi square, using frequency data.? 
‘The null hypothesis was formulated in two versions: 


final analysis, allows equal wei i 
s s weight to all the categories, 
however small or large their share in the total inter- 
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TABLE 1 
PHASE MOVEMENT OF CATEGORIES 
Mean Frequencies per Phase 
Category 
re I I Tr 
Positive reactions 15.56 | 16.89 | 15.33 
Control (suggestions) 6.44 | 10.72 8.33 
Evaluation (opinions) 45.11 | 54.73 | 59.50 
Orientation 170.46 | 159.68 | 159.57 
Negative reactions 3.56 5.50 5.78 
Attempted answers 199.79 | 203.12 | 204.95 
Questions 22.22 | 22.00 | 22.45 


(a) that in a given category the absolute frequencies 
of acts vary from phase to phase only within the limits 
of chance; aud (b) that the phase-to-phase variation of 
frequencies expressed as proportions of the total acts 
per phase is within the limits of chance at the one per 
cent level of confidence. It way thought necessary to 
apply the test in both these versions, because the 
meetings were divided into phases by the clock and 
not by parcelling out the total of acts into three equal 
shares. 


The prediction that in psychotherapy groups discus- 
sion does not tend toward equilibrium was tested by 


fitting the category profile based on observed data to 


that of Bales’s theoretical model. 


RESULTS 


Average frequencies of acts per phase in 
therapy groups are given in Table 1 according 
to the combined categories used by Bales and 
Strodtbeck. 

It is quite apparent that positive reactions, 
and attempted answers and questions keep on 
a level throughout, and indeed the observed 
frequencies fit an equal threefold division more 
closely than could happen by chance once in a 


hundred instances, testing either version of the | 
null hypothesis. The upward trend of nega p 
tive reactions and the steep rise of control acts | 


from the first to the second phase, followed by 
a partial relapse, deviate significantly from 4 
distribution of equal frequencies, once agait 
testing either statement of the null hypothesis. 
The steady increase of opinions and the initial 
decline of orientation to a level maintained 
through the second and third phases are sig- 
nificantly different as deviations from the nul 
hypothesis, in form a at the 2 per cent, in form 
b at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 


Although trends indicated by distributions 


action, In the present study this method would have 


had the additional disadvantage of providing no it) 


formation beyond the finding that one particulét 
phase sequence does not apply. 
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of frequencies summated over 18 meetings are 


of some interest, much significance should not “ 


be attached to these results. They are not 
typical of single meetings in the sense of being 
modal. Indeed, the meeting-to-meeting varia- 
bility is so high that, even choosing the lax 
criterion of ranking phases, not a single oc- 
casion could be shown as exemplifying the 
phase pattern typical of the summated records 
in each of the categories. Bales and Strodt- 
beck’s method of counting the transpositions 
required to bring rankings of phases on actual 
frequencies in line with the norm necessitates 
at least three steps in every instance. Since the 
norm derived from the summated data allows 
for a maximum of two transpositi¢ns in one 
category (orientation) and three each in an- 
other three catefories, each of the 18 meetings 
observed deviates in its phase pattern from the 
norm to an extent which is beyond chance, 
even at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
Whereas the theory of phase movement was 
derived from the analysis of actual sequences, 
the equilibrium principles of group interaction 
are based on hypothetical sequential patterns. 
Bales’s (2) theoretical model assumes that, in 
a group which maintains equilibrium, half the 
total acts are reactive, and half of these in turn 
close a cycle while the remaining half start new 
cycles. Empirical data are so interpreted as to 
class all positive and negative reactions by 
definition as reactive, and the former also as 
closing a cycle. Questions and an equal number 
of attempted answers, i.e. those given in 
direct reply to questions, are also regarded as 
reactive. Taking this principle of classification, 
the category profile observed in Bales’s labora- 
tory groups closely fits the model; that charac- 
teristic of therapy group discussion, however, 
does not. The two category profiles expressed 
1m percentage rates are compared in Table 2. 
The most striking difference between the 
two profiles is the overwhelmingly large share 
taken up by orientational acts in therapy 
groups. This finding is, of course, entirely 
m agreement with the nature of the task 
this group performs, and has in itself no de- 
cisive bearing on the problem of equilibrium. 
Taking all the acts which according to Bales’s 
Model are reactive, the total amounts to little 
More than a quarter of the entire interaction. 
The omission of nonverbal acts may account 


for some of the discrepancy between the pro- 
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TABLE 2* 
CATEGORY PROFILES 


Percentage Rates of Acts 


Theoretical 


Laboratory 
juilibrium 


Groups , 


Giving suggestions 
Giving opinion 
Giving orientation 


*The theoretical values postulated for interaction tending 
towards equilibrium and the percentage rates of categories in prob- 
lem-solving groups are based on records as yet unpublished by Dr. 
Bales. The latter represent averages of 96 meetings, each lasting 
40 minutes, 


files of the two types of group, though this 
would not alter the balance in favor of new 
disturbances as against equilibrating re- 
sponses, since in psychotherapeutic discussion 
acts indicating tension outweigh those of 
tension release. Interaction analysis thus con- 
firms the theoretical argument that termina- 
tion of disturbance occurs far less frequently 
in therapy than in problem-solving groups. 
Whether we accept the value of 6.8 as the 
percentage of positive reactions, or correct it 
for the omission of records of tension release, 
it falls far below a quarter of total interaction. 
It is also worth noting that most acts of 
solidarity are expressions of identification and 
are typically followed (in 69 per cent of all 
instances) by acts of orientation (i.e., some 
elaboration of the information on which 
identification is based) and would therefore 
carry on the disturbance or start a new one. 
Also 41 per cent of all agreements are followed 
by negative responses, questions, or opinions, 
and cannot therefore be considered as acts 
resolving a disturbance. In fact, analysing 
actual sequences of acts, it appears that only 
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61 per cent of all positive reactions (314 per 
cent of the total interaction), and about half 
the opinions (those followed by positive re- 
sponses or orientation) are likely to close a 
cycle. This would allow for little more than 13 
per cent of the total as acts terminating a 
disturbance. 


Discussion 


Interaction process analysis has shown that, 
though therapy groups display similar princi- 
ples of structuring to those observed in prob- 
lem-solving groups (5), they differ from the 
latter in the dynamic pattern of discussion in 
directions predictable from their peculiar task 
and conditions of activity. 

In the laboratory, where a single problem 
must be solved within a limited span of time, 
the discussion has to proceed by gradually 
narrowing circles around the principal issue, 
ie., collect relevant information, appraise it, 
and draw conclusions from the evaluation, in 
this order. The relative emphasis first on one, 
then on another, of these acts is implicit in the 
task. Where the discussion is itself an aim as 
well as a means—in senior common room con- 
versation or, for that matter, at cocktail 
parties no less than in the psychiatric clinic— 
one piece of information leads to another, and 
no sooner has a conclusion been reached, or 
indeed before that happens, but a new matter 
is raised on which opinions are as likely to 
differ as on the previous one. There is no set 
pattern of the trend by which discussion is to 
proceed, though possibly the gradual increase 
in freedom with which opinions and disagree- 
ments are voiced with growing intimacy may 
be a general feature of group meetings. The 
tendency to pour more orientation into the 
first than into the two later phases of a meet- 
ing, on the other hand, probably brings therapy 
groups closer to other problem-solving groups 
rather than to meetings indulging in the sheer 
pleasure of conversation. It should be Te- 
membered though, that, however tempting it 
may be to speculate over the significance of 
average trends, these have not been shown to 
be typical. All that can be stated with cer- 
tainty is that therapy groups do not proceed 
within Single meetings along a phase sequence 
characteristic of problem-solving groups. The 
di i X 

screpancies found between the two types of 
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groups in this respect may be a function of the 


“length of the meetings; nonetheless a clear 


tendency towards solution should be as ap- 
parent over a ninety-minute period as it is 
over forty minutes. The finding that it is not 
agrees with the prediction made in the light of 
the specific task and time perspective of 
therapy groups. 

A group discussion which successfully solves 
a problem is psychologically a complete ex- 
perience, and is more pronouncedly so if the 
participants do not expect to encounter each 
other again. The aim in the laboratory is to 
reach equilibrium in some sense, not to leave 
behind any of the tension artificially introduced 
by the experiment. The object of a therapeutic 
discussion is certainly not simply that of pro- 
viding final answers to neatly formulated 
questions or to conclude in a mood of general 
agreement and task completion. Here new 
disturbances are generated all the time; the 
“system” does not tend toward equilibrium, 
but remains open and works as long as it re- 
mains in a state of disequilibrium. The dis- 
turbances stem from the participants’ person- 
ality disorders, symptoms, and past experiences, 
and cannot therefore be resolved by a single 
discussion and agreement over some inter- 
pretation; nor can satisfaction or success be 
measured by a simple balance of positive over 
negative reactions. Therapeutic policy is to 
bring disturbances to the surface, and discus- 
sions satisfy this program by maintaining @ 
state of disequilibrium. 

Since the characteristic differences between 
the interaction patterns of the two types of 
discussion groups compared are logically im- 
plicit in their tasks and working conditions, 
the findings presented should be taken as sup- 
porting the validity of Bales’s model and 
technique. It is indeed to its credit that, even 
mm its present tentative conceptualization, this 
model of small group functioning should have 
provided hypotheses and methods of quanti- 
fied observation by which the characteristic 
Processes of two such basically different 
groups can be described and measured. 


ge 


SUMMARY 


The weekly discussions of four therapy | 
groups were recorded by the method of 
interaction process analysis. It was predicted 
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that, though structuring similar to that found 
in problem-solving groups would take place, 
the dynamic pattern of the process would be 
characteristically different in these groups, in 
accordance with their different task and con- 
ditions of discussion. More pavticularly, the 
research tested the hypotheses that (a) the 
control-oriented phase sequence of interaction 
does not apply to therapeutic group discus- 
sion, and (b) there is no tendency to establish 
equilibrium in successive cycles. 

Analysis of quantified records confirms the 
predictions that in therapy groups there is no 
consistent progress from orientation through 
evaluation to control within single meetings, 
and that there is a tendency to keep disturb- 
ance at a certain, level. 

This study has Ween presented as an evi- 
dence of the applicability of the technique and 
theoretical model formulated by Bales in the 
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laboratory for small group discussion in 
general. 
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INTERPERSONAL DIAGNOSIS: SOME PROBLEMS OF 
METHODOLOGY AND VALIDATION! 


TIMOTHY LEARY 
Kaiser Foundation 


HE study of personality is difficult be- 
cause of the fact that many concepts 
which seem useful on a purely under- 
standing or intuitive level are extremely re- 
sistant to scientific operational test. On the 
other hand, those concepts which seem to be 
most immediately amenable to operational for- 
mulation and quantitative expression seem to 
have less “explanatory” power for the clini- 
cian? 
Those of us who have been working on the 
Kaiser Foundation project,? like all research 


1 This paper is based upon studies which are a part 
of the current research project supported by Research 
Grant MH-331 from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Public Health Service and the Kaiser Founda- 
tion. The Public Health Grant is under the direction of 
H. S. Coffey, Ph.D, and Saxton T. Pope, M.D. The 
Kaiser research activities are under the direction of 
D. H. Powelson, M.D. 

* In an article entitled “Contemporary Trends in 
Psychodiagnosis” James G. Miller has presented a 
penetrating summary of the issues involved. He argues 
that personality psychology should “work towards a 
more systematic classification of normal and abnormal 
personality than we now have. The concepts used will 
not be static and they will not be merely descriptive, 
but will demonstrate the etiological relationships among 
the various traits. Techniques of cluster and factor 
analysis are now becoming available which can augment 
the clinical method and demonstrate quantitatively 
how symptoms and signs, indices of traits, co-vary to 
form syndromes. Eventually, by such methods, stand- 
ardized empirical nosologies may be developed which 
are based on carefully measured and organized syste- 
matic observation of cases rather than on clinical im- 
pressionism which has been resorted to in the past. 

“Such a new rationale for diagnosis will have many 
and varied sorts of usefulness in the clinical psychologi- 
cal sciences. It will make possible operational defini- 
tions of the systematic distinctions among human bei 
which will be much more reliable than the clinical 
Categories at present in use. Agreements among diag- 
Rosticians will thus be improved. Their decisions will 

therefore be much more useful as criteria against which 
to evaluate the changes caused by new therapeutic 
methods. The improvement, by such basic Personality 
studies, of the criteria for correct diagnosis and for 


i problem of psychodiagnostics” (5, p. 4-5). 
‘ The patients we have seen have been primarily 
those in the Psychotherapy groups conducted at the 
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workers in the Clinical field, have been plagued: 
by this dilemma and its derivative problems, 
We have found that our theoretical and tech- 
nical solutions are quite similar to those sug: 
gested by Miller (5), Sullivan (9), R. E. Harris 
(2), and H. A. Murray (6). We have attempted 
to develop an operational diagnostic system 
adequate to the task of functional clinical pre- 
diction. 

In devising such a system many methodo 
logical problems and conceptual decisions are 
involved. The present article»eviews some of 
these dilemmas and describes the solutions 
employed by the Kaiser Foundation Research, 
Where available, data are presented to illus 
trate or validate the diagnostic system. 

The seven issues we shall be considering are: 
(a) selection of concepts for functional diagnos 
tic research, (b) methods for classifying per 
sonality data, (c) the organization of the levels 
of personality, (d) the level or locus of diagno: 
sis, (e) the purpose of personality diagnosis, (f) 
the development of an interpersonal diagnostit 
system, and (g) the problems of validating 
multidimensional personality patterns. 


PROBLEMS OF METHODOLOGY 


Although not all research workers in this 
area would accept this criterion, we have held 
to the assumption that a good theory of human 
nature or personality should be immediately 
relevant to diagnostic tasks. The proof of the, 
theoretical pudding, as it were, should be it 


plan and the clientele includes a broad cross section % 

community, including not only industrial groups 
such as labor unions, but also such groups as Universit! 
employees and consumer cooperatives. a 

Many of those persons seen in the Psychiatric Clini 
are referred to psychotherapy groups. In the Pit 
liminary work-up there is an intensive diagnosti 
evaluation. In addition to the fact that the grou 
Provide a medium in which the direction is one towa™ | 
change, there is an opportunity for each patient " 
interact with six or seven other patients, and to Pe | 
ceive what his relationships with others are. This 
important to our research setting because one of Li 
measures which we are interested in studying is the P* 
tient’s perception of others, as well as his actual inte” 
action with others, 


= 
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part tested by its diagnostic consumption. 
Manifestly this is not the only criterion of a 
good theory, but it has seemed important to us 
to try to relate our theoretical assumptions to 
the actual working relationship in the clinical 
setting. ð 

If we were to attempt to locate our theo- 
retical bias in a particular system, we would 
say that we have inclined heavily toward the 
theory of interpersonal relations as expressed 
by the late Harry Stack Sullivan. We have felt 
that the theory of interpersonal relations is one 
which lends itself directly to operational for- 
mulation and objective test. Although person- 
ality theories seem to stress divergent aspects, 
there would be widespread agreement, we be- 
lieve, that at,the descriptive level, many 
theories of personafity would overlap. Perhaps 
if they were stated in operational language, 
they might show surprising agreement. Thus 
“complexes,” “types,” “zones,” and “motivat- 
ing forces” in their most commensurable and 
empirical expression would very likely point to 
a series of situations in which the element of 
interpersonal relations was most important. 

Following Sullivan we are emphasizing the 
interpersonal aspects of behavior, and we are 
making the assumption that the essence of 
human happiness and despair, success and 
failure, centers in the manner in which the 
Person consistently sees, symbolizes, and com- 
municates with others. 

Although Sullivan’s theory leaves out many 
considerations which are necessary to a com- 
plete personality theory, it appears that his 
language is more congruent with experimental 
and behavioristic psychology. The task which 
we have assumed has been primarily that of 
developing a methodology of investigation 
which is consistent with Sullivan’s theory, and 
gives it some operational meaning.t What 
emerges methodologically in our work so far 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. That to study hypotheses about human 

‘This issue has been clearly summarized by R. E. 

is: “This then, is the problem as I see it. We can 
keep „0n indefinitely refining diagnostic tools for 
identifying and measuring Bleuler-type variables. 
But more important because more relevant to neurosis 
and normal personality is the identification of socially 
relevant variables: how a person relates himself to 
Ee people, his selective perception in social situa- 
tons, his ‘intentions’ (conscious and unconscious) in 
Social interactions, his social techniques, and the end 
effects of his behavior on other people” (2, pp. 27-28). 
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behavior, it is necessary to be able to study 
persons in relation to an interpersonal situa- 
tion. 

2. That in such a study different levels of in- 
teraction and communication need to be re- 
lated, the private (self), the public (self-other), 
and the symbolic (unconscious identification, 
etc.). 

3. That the same frame of reference, the 
same system of variables, be applicable to each 
of these levels, since this tends to facilitate the 
comparison of different levels of behavior 
which can be utilized in the test of hypotheses, 

4. That this variable system must be ex- 
pressed in descriptive behavioristic terminol- 
ogy, thus promoting a high degree of observer 
reliability. 


PROBLEMS OF MEASUREMENT 


We have spent a considerable amount of 
time working out a frame of reference, a classi- 
fication schema, to which we can systemati- 
cally order any behavior which we may ob- 
serve. Our main purpose is that of finding a 
satisfactory method for showing the relations 
between overt and covert behavior. With 
methods which can handle within the same 
schema such behavior as the patient’s rela- 
tions with other members in the group, as well 
as his fantasy life as represented in his reac- 
tion to a TAT picture, we hope to explore 
those forces which would enable us to predict 
his behavior. We would expect that in some 
people the overt interpersonal behavior will be 
similar to that inferred from projective mate- 
rials; in others the discrepancies will be great. 
We feel that the discrepancies between covert 
and overt levels of expression should be theo- 
retically significant as well as clinically useful. 
In order to assess these levels it is necessary to 
relate them to a common system of descriptive 
terms. 

Figure 1 presents this system. We have iso- 
lated 16 generic ways of interaction. These are 
organized in a circular continuum. All the 
interpersonal variables are systematically re- 
lated to each other; intercorrelation studies by 
Naboisek (7) have shown an orderly descend- 
ing relationship as one moves around the circle 
from any given reference point. Thus, variables 
that are opposite each other on the circle show 
the highest negative correlations. 

We have made an assumption about the in- 
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Fic. 1, CONTINUUM OF VARIABLES FoR CLASSIFYING INTERPERSONAL BEHAVIOR WITH ILLUSTRATIVE TERMS 


Key: 3 = intense or maladjustive behavior; 2 = moderate or adjustive behavior. 


tensity of the variable: extreme and rigid 
interpersonal behavior we thought of as mainly 
nonadjustive, while flexibility and moderation 
we thought of as constituting the adjustive 
mode. We have represented this on the circle 
by indicating that rigidity and extremity 
would be shown at the perimeter, while the 
flexible and moderate behavior of a person 
would place him closer to the center, 

This method allows us to classify interper- 
sonal phenomena into 16 categories. In prac- 
tice, we obtain hundreds of these ratings on a 


_ subject at many levels of behavior. To sum- 


marize the available data for any subject a 
variety of operational techniques has been 
deVeloped, The most simple method is to pre- 


+ 


sent graphically the raw or standardized scores 
in a diagrammatic profile. F; igure 2 illustrates 
the summary description of two patients wh? 
employ very different sets of rigid interpr 
sonal tactics for warding off anxiety. 

It is always preferable to make the raw rat 
ings according to the 16-variable system. ‘Fon 
clinical and research purposes, however, it 1 
often convenient to summarize a person’s intel” 
personal repertoire into eight broader deste 
tive categories obtained by combining adjaceni l 
variables. The diagnostic patterns which rest! 
from this combination into octants are Pi 
sented in Fig. 3, ] 

Using the same system of intensity rating 
for determining the rigidity or adaptability 
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Fic. 2, INTERPERSONAL DIAGNOSTIC PROFILES OF A SELF-PUNITIVE AND AN AUTOCRATIC SUBJECT ON THE 16- 
v VARIABLE CONTINUUM 


Left: Submissive profile; Right: Autocratic profile. 


the interpersonal behavior expressed by any 
patient, we can list eight flexible, adaptive 
interpersonal patterns which we call the Modes 
of Adjustment (inner circle). The inflexible 
methods for handling others are designated as 
the eight interpersonal Maladjustment Types 
(outer circle). 


A satisfactory way of establishing the interpersonal 
diagnostic pattern at any level of behavior is to plot 
the scores from the 16-variable ratings on the circle by 
means of numerical procedures. Location of a summary 
point on the circular grid can be accomplished by 
determining the horizontal and vertical weights. Since 
the circular grid is a two-dimensional surface we can 
obtain the point which epitomizes the interpersonal 
behavior of the subject by locating the intersection of 
the vertical (dominance-submission) and horizontal 
(hostility-affiliation) weights. Conversion of the 16- 
variable scores into a single summary point is ac- 
complished by trigonometric formulas: vertical factor 
= AP — HI + .1 (BC + NO — JK — FG); horizontal 
factor = LM — DE + .7 (NO + JK — FG — BC). 
The center of the circle is determined by the mean 
Scores of the vertical and horizontal distributions. The 
summary scores for the interpersonal behavior of in- 
dividuals then vary around the center of the circle. 
The interpersonal diagnoses of the two patients de- 
scribed above are rediagrammed according to the 
formulas in Fig. 4. 


THE PROBLEM OF LEVELS 


We have indicated that a major reason for 
constructing a classification schema is to be 
able to apply it uniformly to different levels of 
behavior. By levels of behavior we mean the 
perception of behavior coming from different 
Sources of evidence. Thus, when the person is 


Fic. 3. Dracnostic CATEGORIES FOR SUMMARIZING 
ADAPTIVE AND MALADAPTIVE INTERPERSONAL 
BEHAVIOR 

Each octant refers to a generic interpersonal mode. 
The outer ring refers to extreme, maladjustive aspects 
of interpersonal behavior; the inner ring refers to 
moderate, adaptive aspects of interpersonal behavior. 


rated by other persons with respect to a number 
of traits, we think of that as a different level of 
description than that when the person describes 
himself, since the sources of data are different. 

This use of levels is one which is congenial 
to Sullivan’s theory. The process of social 
communication involved for Sullivan two . 
major dimensions: (a) the force of consensual 
validation arising from multiple social judg- 
ments, and (b) the force of the internalized 


Fic, 4, INTERPERSONAL DIAGNOSES FOR AN AUTOCRATIC 
PERSON (X) AND A PASSIVE SELF-PUNITIVE PERSON 
(Y) DETERMINED BY WEIGHTED SCORE FORMULAS 


evaluation of these judgments. As conceived 
by Sullivan these forces are inextricably inter- 
woven, and are always involved in the relation 
of an individual to others. Further, they are 
extremely complex so that expectancies which 
come from the significant aspects of the inter- 
personal relations are highly internalized and 
operate unconsciously. Thus, in addition to the 
sources of evidence to which we refer above, 
there is the source which is tapped by data 
which is symbolic and projective. To this 
covert level of behavior we assign the symbolic 
modes of response. 


intuitive judgments by clinicians. We rate each 


tions and a different set of variables to measure 


the relationships among 
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therefore employ the same variable system— 
the circular matrix of 16 interpersonal variables 
—at all levels of personality. Our diagnostic 
testing procedures are set up so as to tap these 
interpersonal variables. Our rating schemata 
for judging actual communicative behavior 
(e.g., in group therapy) use the same variables, 

We have so far isolated three general levels 
of personality data: Level I, the level of public 
communication, the overt, interpersonal be- 
havior of the subject as rated by professional 
observers, or by his peers in the group; Level IJ, 
the level of conscious description, what the 
subject reports about the interpersonal activity 
of himself and others, in conversation, on ques- 
tionnaires, on check lists; and Level JII, the 
interpersonal themes expressed in dreams, 
fantasies, and projective tests. 

The circular matrix of variables (Fig. 1) can 
be applied to any kind of interpersonal data. 
This makes possible systematic comparisons 
of material from different levels. This multi- 
level classification provides operational defini- 
tions of many personality processes, e.g., de- 


fense mechanisms and conflicts. In addition, , 


several processes which have the promise of 
clinical and theoretical usefulness have been 
brought into focus by use of this methodology. 
Here we refer to such concepts as oscillation, 
interpersonal reflex, cross-level predictive in- 
dices, and the “nonclinical” neurotic types.’ 


THE PROBLEM or LEVELS IN D1AGNOSIS 


Most of us are well aware of some of the 
problems in the use of diagnostic labels, such 
as paranoid, hysteric. One of the persistent ones 


SA 


is the ambiguity as to what level does such 4 


“summary title” refer, For instance, we can use 
such labels as simple descriptive categories, 


emphasizing presenting symptoms. Most clini- | 


cians read into these terms certain motiva- 


tional and dynamic forces which seem almost | 
universally to be associated with the diagnostic | 


category or syndrome. Sometimes in actual 
clinical discussions we may shift unwittingly 
from one point of view to another without 


realizing it. Moreover, the theories about mo | 


tivational forces and the characteristic mecha- 


“Further by-products of this classification syste™ 
are a set of specific methodological problems relating 
to the variability of response as a function of timè 
cultural context, oscillation tendencies, unreliability: 
and factors concerned with additional, undefined levels 


of personality. These are considered under the headi?g 


of The Variability Dimension of Personality (4): 
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nisms of defense which themselves get closely 
bound up with the diagnostic label tend to pre- 
commit us, as it were, to those theories, even 
though in using the label we may prefer to 
remain theoretically more neutral. Perhaps of 
greater importance to us is the fact that if we 
can develop a schema which helps us to view 
simultaneously different levels of observation 
and their interrelationships, we can bring to 
operational test more concepts than is possible 
in the standard psychiatric terminology. 

Thus in Fig. 5 the circle of variables is used 
to summarize the patient’s interaction at the 
three different levels. This illustration is crude 
and preliminary in nature and actually pre- 
sents only one-half’ of the interpersonal diagno- 
sis pattern of a “typical ulcer” patient. But it 
will provide aff illustration in which the data of 
the different levels can be seen on a coordinate 
schema of relationships, and points up the 
problem of diagnosis when this is seen as the 
relationship between these levels. 

The location of this patient’s Level I scores 
(marked “1” in Fig. 5) indicates that he acted 
in such a way that others rate him as an inde- 
pendent, overcompetitive, narcissistic person. 
Note that his scores in this direction are ex- 
treme, The summary point is distant from the 
center of the circle, falling in the outer ring. 
This automatically diagnoses his behavior (at 
this level) as intense, rigid, and maladaptive. 
His fellow patients thus diagnose him as a 
severe exploitive-narcissistic personality. 

The patient’s conscious view of self (marked 
“2” and “3” in Fig. 5) is not much different. 
His behavior at this level is also extreme and 
maladjustive falling in the outer circle. This 
means that he describes himself as rigidly 
strong and exploitive. He diagnoses himself as 
a severe exploitive-narcissistic personality. 

Extreme dependence and passivity seem to 
characterize his private world. His fantasy 
themes as measured by the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test (marked “4” in Fig. 5) reveal 
quite a different picture from the more overt 
levels. A severe conflict between overt assertive 
independence and underlying passivity is thus 
defined. The indices from the Minnesota Mul- 
tiphasic Personality Inventory (marked “S” 
in Fig. 5) which predict to symbolic themes 

*For simplification, all of the measurements re- 
lating to “other” are omitted from this illustration. A 
complete diagnosis would include the way he sees and 


symbolizes others, and the way in which he trains them 
to.react to him. 
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Fic. 5. SUMMARY OF INTERPERSONAL BEHAVIOR OF AN 
ULCER PATIENT AT THREE LEVELS OF PERSONALITY 


Level I: 

1. Indicates summary of ratings of patient’s be- 
havior by therapist on 126-item interpersonal check list. 
Level II: 

2. Summary of patient’s self-descriptive ratings on 
126-item check list. 

3. Summary of patient’s self-descriptive ratings on 
8 MMPI scales (approx. 320 items) combined by in- 
dices. 

Level II: 

4. Summary of interpersonal themes attributed to 
heroes in 10 TAT stories (approx. 15 ratings). 

5. Summary of scores on 4 MMPI scales which com- 
bine to predict the location of Level ITI data (approx. 
160 items). 


tend to substantiate the TAT data, emphasiz- 
ing “weakness” (HZ) more than dependence. 

Notice that the battery of tests and ratings 
diagrammed in Fig. 5 allows us to write this 
175-word outline of an interpersonal diagnosis. 
Expansion of the skeletal paragraphs and the 
addition of the prognostic implications would 
make a diagnostic report of some use to a future 
therapist or to anyone dealing with this person. 
Thus, we have a numerical, a diagrammatic, 
and finally, a verbal diagnostic pattern for this 
patient. 

Returning to the problem of the summary 
diagnostic title, is this person to be called 
“competitive personality” in line with his 
actions and his self-report? Or do we call him 
a “passively dependent personality” because 
the evidence suggests that his covert imagery 
(or parataxic expectations) are in this direc- 
tion? 

It seems to us that the most meaningful 
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diagnosis should take into account the multi- 
level pattern of behavior. The diagnostic label 
cannot focus on any single level, but must con- 
cisely summarize the available data from all 
three levels. Thus, an interpersonal summary 
of this “typical ulcer” patient might be ‘“‘com- 
petitive personality repressing dependence” 
or “‘independence-dependence conflict.” The 
intensity and rigidity of the behavior at Levels 
I and II and the amount of variation among 
the levels due to conflict should also be indi- 
cated. 


Tue PURPOSE OF PERSONALITY DIAGNOSIS 


An examination of psychiatric nosology re- 
veals considerable variation in terms. Some 
diagnostic categories refer to the symptomatic 
picture. Others are clearly moralistic or evalua- 
tive epithets, e.g., inadequate personality. 
Some refer to character traits, such as obses- 
sive compulsive. And some are global terms 
for disease entities which summarize many 
specific factors, e.g., schizophrenic, hysteric. 

In order to evaluate these terms it is neces- 
sary to inquire into the purpose of personality 
diagnosis. Just why do we need a nosology? 
Just what is it to be used for? 

Psychiatric or personality diagnosis terms 
actually have many differing uses depending 
on the institutional or cultural context. In the 
legal situation, to take an extreme example, the 
diagnostician is usually called upon to deter- 
mine whether the patient is grossly psychotic 
or not. The judicial authorities are generally 
not the least bit interested in the fine shadings 
of ego organization or the complexities of the 
oedipal situation. A single “yes” or “no” as to 
the sanity of the subject is generally sufficient. 

Many psychiatric units employ broad cate- 
gories which are just as gross and dichotomous. 
Some admitting wards, observation centers, 
etc. have the sole mission of deciding where 
the patient will be routed. If the patient is 
markedly psychotic, he goes to a psychiatric 
hospital; if he is neurotic, he is sent back to the 
community. For such Purposes, these agencies 
do not require subtle diagnostic categories. 

In ‘Most psychiatric hospitals the diagnostic 
decisions are somewhat more complex. Differ- 
ential diagnosis relates to differential treat- 
ment plans. One type of patient may be as- 
signed to electric shock, therapy, another to 
insulin treatment, Therapies of this sort are 
aimed at symptom removal and not character 
Teorganization. The diagnostic and prognostic 
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terms therefore tend to focus on the descriptive 
or symptomatic aspects of behavior. An inter- 
personal or characterological diagnostic system 
is, in this case, not the most relevant tool. In 
deciding between two types of physical thera- 
pies the nature of the patient’s interpersonal 
reflexes, the type of repressed motivation, 
or the expected transference are not the central 
criteria. 

Descriptive diagnosis as presented in psychi- 
atric textbooks is generally agreed to be crude, 
unreliable, and nontheoretical. The main rea- 
son for the slow progress in psychiatric nosol- 
ogy parallels, perhaps, the general crudeness 
of most psychotherapeutic techniques. Medical 
diagnosis is by comparison extremely specific 
and definitive because of the „differentiated 
maturity of medical knowlédge. There are 
hundreds of detailed medical diagnoses all 
pointing to specific medical treatment plans. 
Psychological theory and psychiatric practice 
is, by contrast, most limited. The situation 
seems, however, to be improving. 

R. E. Harris points out: “With progress in 
psychotherapy, diagnosis is becoming more 
and more a matter of assaying ‘therapeutically 
relevant’ variables, i.e. those which are related 
to what happens in therapeutic interviews— 
the resistances, the defenses, the strength of the 
ego, the amount and quality of the anxiety and 
its sources, the quality of reality testing, etc. 
These variables are defined and understood 
both as they are inferred from the historical 
reconstruction of the life history and, more 
importantly, as they appear in the interaction 
between therapist and patient” (2, p. 14). 

The modern, American psychiatric clinic is 
taking on an increasing number of prognostic 
decisions. A survey of the intake procedures of 
the Kaiser Foundation Psychiatric Clinic 
by our staff revealed that there are ovet 
thirty ways of disposing of a case. Most of 
these decisions are based on characterological 
or interpersonal factors: the amount of ego- 
alien anxiety, the interpersonal techniques fot 
handling anxiety, the kind and amount of 
motivation for personality exploration and 
change. Certain “pure” hysterics and psycho 
somatic patients whose bland, egosyntonic, 
hypernormal adjustments mobilize against 
psychotherapy might be sent back to the re- 
ferring physician with recommendations for 
medical handling. Other hysteric or psycho- 
somatic patients whose personality patterns 
teveal underlying feelings of depressio” 
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anxiety, or deprivation might be referred on to 
specific, carefully delimited therapeutic rela- 
tionships. Patients are assigned to several kinds 
of individual psychotherapy depending on the 
nature of the personality picture. Three types 
of group therapy are available fpr certain kinds 
of patients. 

In a psychiatric clinic of this sort interper- 
sonal predictions which define the amount of 
anxiety and the interpersonal patterns to 
which it is attached are most useful. For pa- 
tients beginning the long road of orthodox 
psychoanalysis interpersonal diagnosis is less 
relevant, Transference factors are provoked 
and dealt with during the lengthy process, and 
pre-analytic predictions would not fecessarily 
save any time or energy. In the clinic, however, 
where flexibility’ ofetreatment program is em- 
phasized, predictions as to expected behavior, 
expected resistances, and cues concerning the 
nature of repressed motives are at a premium. 
Interpersonal variables which measure the 
social reactivity of the patient, overt and 
covert, current and future, appear to have the 
highest functional “cash value” (Harris, 2). 

From the standpoint of practical application 
and research objectivity interpersonal diagnos- 
tic patterns seem superior to Kraeplinian or 
psychiatric diagnostic terms. This is not to say 
that standard psychiatric nomenclature should 
be or could be abandoned, There are, indeed, 
several factors which argue against the offhand 
rejection of psychiatric language. In the follow- 
ing section we shall seek to discover relation- 
ships and communalities between interpersonal 
and psychiatric diagnoses. Such relationships, 
if they exist, would greatly broaden the func- 
tional and theoretical power of both diag- 
nostic systems. 


INTERPERSONAL FACTORS IN STANDARD 
PSYCHIATRIC TERMINOLOGY 


The methodology developed in our research 
classifies social behavior into 16 generic varia- 
bles. In section II of this paper we have de- 
scribed a system for interpersonal diagnosis 
which utilizes eight interpersonal modes of 
adjustment and eight corresponding modes of 
interpersonal maladjustment. In applying this 
diagnostic schema to clinical and research 
problems the question naturally occurs: What 
is the relationship between interpersonal diag- 
nosis and standard psychiatric nosology? We 
have attempted to demonstrate that an inter- 
Personal system of diagnosis has certain ad- 
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vantages. It lends itself to operational measure- 
ment and leads to specific prediction, Standard 
psychiatric terminology, however symptomatic 
or descriptive it appears, does possess an im- 
plicit interpersonal connotation. Schizoids 
show different interpersonal belfavior from 
hysterics, phobics, or obsessives. With this in 
mind an investigation of the interpersonal fac- 
tors in standard psychiatric terminology was 
initiated by the Kaiser Foundation research 
project. 

The first step was to obtain self-descriptions 
from 200 psychiatric outpatients by means of 
the Interpersonal Check List.” The Level II 
profiles were then charted and the most typical 
interpersonal mode of adjustment for each 
patient was determined by the pooled ratings 
of three independent judges.® This provides an 


„estimate of the interpersonal mode of adjust- 


ment-maladjustment characteristics of each 
patient (at this level of personality). 

These interpersonal diagnostic ratings were 
then compared with diagnostic ratings based 
on a standard Kraeplinian personality test— 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory. This test was used as a criterion of psy- 
chiatric diagnosis because it is the most reliable 
estimate available and because its original 
validation is based on carefully diagnosed 
clinical groups? The results are summarized 
in Table 1. They indicate that six MMPI 
clinical patterns (psychopathic, schizoid, ob- 
sessive, phobic, hysteric, psychosomatic) are 
related to the interpersonal modes of adjust- 
ment.!° 


7 The check list contains 96 adjectives, six for each 
of the 16 interpersonal variables. Three of the six ad- 
jectives in each sector of the circle reflect an adaptive 
or moderate degree of the interpersonal trait, e.g., 
“modest.” Three reflect the maladjustive extreme, e.g., 
“self-punishing.”” 

8 These ratings were made by Miss Helen Lane, Dr. 
Herbert Naboisek, and the author. 

®The MMPI sorts described in this article were 
done by Ellen Phillipsborn Tessman, Bernard Apfel- 
baum, and the author. 

10 A methodological aspect of the study should be 
mentioned. The original group comprised 302 consecu- 
tive cases referred to testing by the Kaiser Foundation 
Psychiatric Clinic, Of these 102 were dropped from the 
study. The test protocols of these patients were un- 
ratable for one of two reasons: (a) their circle profiles 
showed perfectly symmetrical distribution around the 
center (indicative of balanced normality or widely 
variable oscillation); (b) their MMPI profiles were 
perfectly flat or multiply elevated (again indicative of 
normality or multiply defended oscillation). A detailed 
description of these measurement procedures is not 
presented in this article because improved methods of 


Fic. 6, ILLUSTRATION oF RATING PROCEDURE FOR DETERMINING INTERPERSONAL MODE oF ADJUSTMENT 
(at Lever II) ’ 
Left: The typical mode of adjustment for this patient was eer to fall in the L-M (Bland-Overconforming) 


sector of the diagnostic circle. 


Right: The typical mode of adjustment for this patient was judged to fall in the D-E (Critical Aggressive) 
ic circle. 


sector of the 


Patients who employ aggressive, noncon- 
ventional modes of maladjustment tend to 
obtain the psychiatric diagnosis of psycho- 
pathic Personality, Distrustful, passively-re- 
sistant modes of adjustment tend to be called 
schizoids; submissive self- -punishing patients 
tend to be called obsessives; docile dependent 
patients tend to be labeled phobics; bland, 
naive, overconforming patients tend to be 
diagnosed hysterics, and responsible, hyper- 
normal patients fit the psychosomatic pattern 
of the MMPI. 

Of the eight interpersonal modes of adjust- 
ment-maladjustment, six are related to psy- 
chiatric categories. Two interpersonal modes, 
however, the autocratic-managerial and the 
competitive-narcissistic, seem to have no 
_ Psychiatric equivalent. A new question arises: 
Why do two interpersonal modes fail to merit 
Psychiatric diagnostic categories? Why do 
managerial and competitive people fail to ex- 
cite diagnostic attention and thus avoid formal 
psychiatric recognition? These categories are 
not unmentioned in the clinical literature. 
_ Exploitive, narcissistic, power-oriented tech- 
basin have aR described by Fromm, Hor- 


. These 
A in sher publications, 
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ney, and Sullivan. Prior to these culturally 


sive maintenance of autonomy, independence 


TABLE 1 


MEDIAN INTERPERSONAL SELF-DESCRIPTION SCORE 
FOR Sıx MMPI CLINICAL GROUPS 


— 


Psychiatric i ber of Inter- Verbal S. umeai 
Di Criteria Pe of Level II Si 
Con- 
tinuum 
ARE 7 bellis 
pathic F, Pà, 12 Aggressive, rel 
Ma ous fl 
Schizoid Bitter, distrust™ 


Self-derogatory 
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and domination. These social techniques 
clearly preclude the role of a psychiatric 
patient, 

Our personality theories have generally been 
grounded in clinical practice. But there seems 
to be increasing evidence thatəmajor neurotic 
groups exist which are exposed to psychological 
testing diagnosis and therapy in dispropor- 
tionately small numbers. 

Interpersonal diagnosis. The data and specu- 
lations just presented have encouraged the 
possibility of relating interpersonal and psy- 
chiatric diagnosis. It now seems feasible and 
profitable to define psychiatric diagnoses in 
terms of the interpersonal expressions of the 
patient. In this manner we preserve the values 
inherent in psychiatric diagnosis, its wide- 
spread acceptance? its statistical, administra- 
tive, and theoretical advantages, which would 
be lost by a total rejection of classical terminol- 
ogy. For these reasons the Kaiser Foundation 
research project has retained the older clinical 
categories, combining them with and defining 
them in terms of interpersonal factors. 

Table 2 presents the eight modes of inter- 
personal adjustment, maladjustment, and the 
suggested psychiatric categories to which they 
may be linked. Under each interpersonal cate- 
gory we have listed not one trait but a syn- 
drome of behaviors which are most typical, 
and which often seem to go together. The 
category “Hi” actually includes many normal 
responses—retiring modesty, thoughtful re- 
serve, sensitive, deferent self-appraisal, etc. 
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The same Hi sector of the circle also includes 
an assortment of extreme, maladjustive reac- 


` tions; passive withdrawal, ruminative immo- 


bilization, submission, and self-punitive atti- 
tudes. A variety of psychiatric terms seems to 
be related to this generic interpersonal mode. 
Patients who fall in this area of the diagnostic 
circle are often clinically labeled masochistic, 
guilt ridden, obsessive, or psychasthenic. This 
cluster of psychiatric terms is thus related to 
the interpersonal mode. Wherever syndromes 
of psychiatric categories or parallel diagnostic 
terms exist they are included in Table 2. 

This tabular presentation is a hypothetical 
and preliminary step in the development of an 
interpersonal diagnostic system. It is based on 
a relationship between MMPI clinical cate- 
gories and Level II self-descriptions. We have 
stressed in section IV of this article that a com- 
plete diagnostic formulation cannot be re- 
stricted to one level but must summarize the 
multilevel pattern. The terms listed in Table 
2 are, therefore, usually not employed singly 
for diagnosis, but are combined into multilevel 
formulations. 

The fact that a patient presents at Level I 
as a rigidly sweet and bland person does not 
mean that we call him a hysteric and let it 
go at that, The material from other levels must 
also be categorized and woven into the diag- 
nostic fabric. One patient might manifest 
hysterical features at Levels I and II, but show 
underlying distrust and alienation at Level III. 
The diagnostic formulation would then involve 


TABLE 2 
HYPOTHETICAL RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTERPERSONAL AND PSYCHIATRIC CATEGORIES 
= —> — nM nM — 
i iatric Equivalent of 
“ene | Fitment" Sepals ita ype of lade 
AP Executive, forceful, respected (Managing, autocratic, power- No psychiatric equivalent (Com- 
personality oriented personality pulsive personality?) 
BC Independent, competitive per- | Narcissistic, exploitive person- | No psychiatric equivalent (Coun- 
sonality ality terphobic? Manic?) 
DE Blunt, frank, critical, unconven- Aggressive, sadistic personality Psychopathic, sadistic person- 
tional personality f ality 
FG Realistic, skeptical personality | Passively resistant, bitter, dis- | Schizoid personality 
trustful personality ra ; 
Hi Modest, sensitive personality Passive, submissive, self-punish- | Masochistic, psychasthenic, ob- 
ing, masochistic personality sessive personality : 
JK | Respectful, trustful personality | Docile, dependent personality | Neurasthenic, mixed neurosis, 
anxiety neurosis, anxiety hys- 
teria, phobic personality 
IM Bland, conventional, friendly, | Naive, “sweet,” overconforming | Hysterical personality 
agreeable personalit: personality y $ 
Ne Popular, seanoneibte parson Hypernormal, hyperpopular, Psychosomatic personality 
compulsively generous per- 
sonality te 
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a concise summary of this ambivalent state of 
affairs. If we wanted to communicate with a 
future therapist we might call the patient a 
“naive, overconforming personality with un- 
derlying and conflicting bitter, distrustful, 
passively-resistant tendencies.” If we wanted 
to communicate with a conventionally trained 
psychiatrist we might diagnose the patient 
“Hysteric-schizoid personality” or “Hysteric 
with underlying schizoid trends,” etc. 
Another patient might present the same 
symptomatic picture and the same bland, con- 
ventional facade at Levels I and II. The fan- 
tasy tests might reveal a different picture. 
Instead of conflicting schizoid trends the pre- 
conscious material might also be saturated 
with the same bland, “sweet” themes. In this 
case a different diagnostic formulation would 
develop: “rigidly defended hysterical person- 
ality with complete denial of unconventional 
motives at all levels of personality.” The same 
interpersonal picture at Level I or Level II 
may be connected with varying dynamics when 
the multilevel pattern is assembled. 


Dimension are beyond the scope of this paper 
and are described elsewhere (4). ee 


data may be profitable, We have just finished 
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But this comparison may also be considered a 
kind of validation of the interpersonal diagnos. 
tic system since we have demonstrated that it 
is systematically related to an independent 
criterion—psychiatric categories as measured 
by the MMPI» This is, in fact, the classic 
technique of validation in clinical research—_ 
comparison with another test. The following 
section will consider and illustrate other vali- 
dation methods. 


PROBLEMS OF VALIDATION 


In this section we shall present three sets of 
data which illustrate one method for validat- 
ing a multilevel diagnostic system. Before pro- 
ceeding to the data it is necessary to discuss 
briefly some perplexing issues of validation in | 
personality research, ; | 

The scientist attempting to deal with new, | 
molar, or multivariable techniques in person- 
ality is placed in a difficult position. He is often | 
faced with the task of validating his measures | 
against criteria which do not exist. Who, for 
example, can provide us with a clear-cut 
criterion measure of libido, adjustment, or ego 
strength? To come closer to home, where can 
we obtain an independent criterion for the 
interpersonal patterns discussed in this paper? 

Obviously, if a personality system has any 
merit it is sensitive to differences in behavior. 
Tt must show clear-cut relationships with 
other important measures or expressions of 
personality. One validating technique is com- 
parison with independent test criteria which we 
have already considered. The use of clinician’s 
ratings asa criterion is another popular method. 
This procedure tends to be unsatisfactory be 
cause the exact meaning of any particular 
clinician’s judgment is an unknown quantity 
in itself. 

Still another solution to these problems in- 
volves the use of independent criteria external 
to the concepts being tested. Often thes? 
independent variables are best selected from 
nonpsychological data. Thus, it may be best 
to validate a pattern of personality variables 
by predicting or relating to sociological; 
Physiological, or administrative variables 
Sometimes it seems advantageous to US 

functional criteria, e.g., kind of symptom, 10% 
or rejection of symptom, stay or quit treat: 
ment, presence or absence of a reality adjust 
ment index, and the like. 

The optimal validation of a complex P% 
sonality schema would be a high-order rel 
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tionship to external events (functional criteria) 
combined with successful prediction of changes 
over time in its own pattern in response to 
specified stimuli (such as a particular thera- 
peutic technique). Validating studies of this 
sort are now being made in our research. 

In the following illustrations we shall em- 
ploy the more modest technique of comparing 
interpersonal diagnoses at Levels I and H with 
criteria that are independent of the system: 
medical judgments as to psychosomatic 
symptomatology. For validating purposes we 
shall be forced to violate the principle of multi- 
level pattern diagnosis by studying one level 
at a time. Notice that we are not attempting 
a full-blown validation of the interpersonal 
diagnostic system, but rather an illustration 
of one type of validating procedure. In the last 
analysis we are concerned with the gradual 
accumulation of probability facts leading to 
the development of more complex pattern 
analyses. 

Interpersonal diagnosis compared with psycho- 
somatic diagnosis. Seventy-nine patients from 
the Kaiser Foundation Psychiatric Clinic 
(47 females and 32 males) diagnosed and 
treated in group therapy comprise, the subjects 
for the four validating studies which follow. 
Thirty-seven per cent of the cases were re- 
ferred by medical clinics because of psycho- 
somatic conditions which the physician and the 
patient agreed might have an emotional basis. 
Included here are 18 hypertensive, 5 ulcer, 
4 colitis, and 2 asthmatic patients. Sixty-three 
per cent of the subjects were referred (by physi- 
cians or by self) because of emotional symp- 
tomatology, The independent variable, we note, 
is a medical-administrative attribute external 
to the personality measures, i.e., presence of 
heurotic or psychosomatic symptomatology. 

During the intake procedures each patient 
was administered a battery of psychological 
tests. Our concern here is with the interper- 
sonal check-list description of self and with the 
MMPI. Each of these patients was then 
assigned, at random, to one of 16 therapy 
groups. There was thus an average of five 
patients per group. After six to eight weeks of 
therapy (9-12 hours), each patient rated 
every other patient in his group on the same 
check-list used in the initial pretherapy 
Setting." In this manner we obtain for each 


3 S The patient also re-rates himself at this time, 
ee a measure of temporal change in self-perception. 
addition, each patient rates the therapist and is 
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TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGES OF THE CLASSES OF INTERPERSONAL BE- 
HAVIOR CHARACTERISTIC OF PsycHosomatic (N = 
30) ann Nonpsycnosomatic (N = 49) PATIENTS 


Percentage of 


ercentage of 

Psychosomatic | Interpersonal Behavior Non sychosomatic 

Patients at Level: Patients at Level: 

m | 0 m | 0 

I [(check-| (MM | Code} Verbal I |(check-| (MIM 

list) | PI) ee Se list) | PI) 

20 | 13 | 23 | AP | Managerial to] 4] 9 
Autocratic 

7 | 13 | 3 | BC | Competitive | 4| 6 | 23 
Exploitive 

1| 3 | 3 | DE | Critical 2 | 18 | 14 
Aggressive 

7| 7 | 7 [FG | Skeptical m | a | 
Distrustful 

3| 7 | 3 | HI | Modest sia | 9 
Self-punishing 

13| 7 | 3 | 7K | Trustful u | 10 | 16 
Dependent 

17 | 7 | 13 | cat | Cooperative | 18 | 8 | 2 
Overagreeable 

27 | 43 | 43 | NO | Responsible 4] 4 | 
Externalizing 


patient a pool of Level I ratings telling us how 
he is seen by others (or how he has trained 
others to see him). 

Table 3 summarizes the data for three 
illustrative validation studies. 

In Table 3 the three columns to the left 
list percentage of psychosomatic patients on 
each interpersonal category at Level I and on 
two measures of Level II. The three columns 
to the right present the comparable data for 
the nonpsychosomatic patients. The clear-cut 
differences expressed by these figures are best 
summarized in graphic form. Diagrams con- 
trasting the two criterion groups on these three 
measures are presented in Fig. 7, 8, and 9. 

Figure 7 illustrates the relationship between 
interpersonal self-perception and the presence 
of psychosomatic conditions. A striking trend 
is apparent: 43 per cent of the psychosomatic 


rated by the therapist on the same form of the check list. - 
This provides objective measures of transference and 
countertransference perceptions at Levels I and II. 
The data relating to perceptions of self and others are 
summarized in a paper by Naboisek (7). Results re- 
ferring to discrepancies between levels have been Pub- 
lished elsewhere (3, 4). w 
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Fic. 7. PERCENTAGE OF INTERPERSONAL RATINGS AT Levet I (Conscious SELF-DESCRIPTION) FOR 30 
Psycxosomatic (LEFT) AND 49 NONPSYCHOSOMATIC (Neurotic) Supyects (RicHt) 

Length of circle radius equals 50 per cent. 


patients claim the interpersonal motivations 
of “NO”; this is the sector of the circle that 
has been assigned to the tesponsible-psycho- 
somatic personality (see Fig. 3). Seventy-six 
per cent of the psychosomatic cases fall in the 
half of the circle which designates “strength- 
goodness” (C through L). Only 24 per cent 
fall in the opposite sectors (D through K) which 
emphasize weakness and hostility. 

The nonpsychosomatic patients produce an 
entirely different picture. Here the emphasis 
is on bitterness, distrust, and self-effacement, 
We obtain, as expected, a larger spread from 
this group because of the heterogeneity of 
the population labeled “nonpsychosomatic” 
which includes diverse kinds of character and 
symptom, 


different from 
nonpsy tic patients. The psychoso- 
matics train others to see them as strong and 
responsible, This is in contrast to the non- 


cate that psychosomatic patients show a typ: 
ical, homogeneous pattern of interpersonal 
behavior at Levels I and II and provide some 
partial validation for the methodology. We 
shall repeat the caution that these single level 
data have illustrative value only. They demon: 
Strate one method of validation. They att 
hot presented to prove anything about the 
symptom group in question, or to aid in 
diagnosis of psychosomatics. The study of any 
personality type is an enormously complex 
task involving multilevel patterns on large 
samples, and, in the case of the psychos 
matic group, the external criteria themselves 
Present taxing medical-diagnostic problems. 
Numerous other validation studies of sin 
levels or single octants have been accomplished 
by the Kaiser Foundation research project. Each 
of these requires a detailed description of method 
and analysis of results. Their consideration i 
therefore beyond the scope of this paper. 10 
summarize some of these validation procedures, 
we have found that the mean score of prisol 
inmates (WV = 50) falls in the rebellious-ag 
gressive or Psychopathic octant. Thus, the 
DE sector of the circle seems to hold up. The 
mean score of 475 normal subjects (colleg? 
students) falls in the inner ring and the indi 
vidual scores show variations of normal 
adaptive behavior. The mean score of ! 
army officers falls in the outer ring of the aut?” , 
cratic, hyperstrong sector of the circle. Thus i 
the AP octant seems to perform as expect ; 
Studies of 323 psychiatric clinic patients hav? i 
j 
7 
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Fic. 8. PERCENTAGE OF INTERPERSONAL RATINGS AT LEVEL I (BEHAVIOR AS CONSENSUALLY VIEWED BY FELLOW 
Group PATIENTS) FOR 30 PSYCHOSOMATIC (LEFT) AND 49 NonPsyCHOSOMATIC 
(Nevroric) Susyects (Ricut) 


Length of circle radius equals 50 per cent, 


Fic, 9. PERCENTAGE OF INTERPERSONAL RATINGS AT Lever II (Conscious Sxur- 
MMPI) ror 30 Psycnosomatic (Lert) anp 49 Neurotic Supyects (RionT) 
Length of circle radius equals 50 per cent. 


distributed the cases around the circle in the 
octants which their symptoms would lead us 
__ to expect. Thus “docile or phobic” patients 
_ tend to have the symptoms of depression, 
fears, etc. 

Tn one sense these validating studies on 
College students and army officers merit com- 
Ment because they demonstrate that the inter- 
Personal diagnostic system “works” for the 
_ Normal as well as the symptomatic extreme 
__ of the adjustment-maladjustment continuum. 
_ this is in line with our conviction that an 


empirical approach to personality must con- 
ceptualize and measure the entire range of 
human behavior both in and out of the psy- 
chiatric clinic. 
SUMMARY 

Research in personality and personality 
diagnosis faces many methodological and 
theoretical problems. Seven of these have been 
considered in this paper: 

1. Interpersonal variables produce the 
most useful personality descriptions for diag- 
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nosis and prognosis in the psychiatric clinic. 
Where functional decisions about differential 
therapy plans are at stake, predictions about 
the patient’s motivation, defenses, and inter- 
personal teghniques for warding off anxiety 
appear to have the highest practical value. 

2. Measurement of interpersonal behavior 
requires a broad collection of simple elements 
(variables) which can be used at all levels of 
personality, and which are systematically 
telated to each other. They should be appli- 
cable to the study of normal or symptomatic 
subjects. (The Kaiser Foundation Inter- 
personal System of classification is suggested 
as one possible method for accomplishing these 
objectives.) 

3. Theoretical and technical provision for 
organizing multilevel data must be included 
in any personality system. (The Kaiser 
Foundation Classification into three levels— 
public communication, conscious reports, and 
private symbols—is described.) 

4. Diagnosis based on data from one level of 
personality is incomplete. Diagnostic classi- 
fication should include a quantitative or 
graphic summary pattern of hundreds of 
reliable variable measures from each level of 
personality. The same should be repeated at 
least once over a temporal span. Intensity and 
rigidity of the behavior at each level and the 
amount of variation among levels due to 
conflict or oscillation should also be indicated. 
Illustrations of these procedures or pertinent 
references have been given where possible. 

5. Diagnostic formulations have two general 
aims: The first is to make the most complete 
and concise summary of the personality data 
available on any subject; the second is to make 
accurate predictions about important aspects 
of future behavior. The relevance of a diag- 
hostic statement varies considerably—many 
clinical situations require crude and gross 
rather than specific prognostic summaries. The 
purpose of the interpersonal diagnostic system 
1s to make specific, accurate summaries of 
interpersonal behavior—past, present, and 
future—at all levels of personality. 

_ 6. There is preliminary evidence that typical 
Interpersonal patterns exist for six diagnostic 
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categories (schizoid, obsessive, psychopathic, 
hysteric, and psychosomatic, as judged from 
MMPI profiles). It is suggested that the 
standard psychiatric terms be maintained and 
that the differential interpersonal patterns be 
made the key to their definition. The need for 
two additional formal diagnostic categories to 
cover the competitive and autocratic types of 
maladjustment is stressed. 

7. Large sample studies of predictable 
changes over time in the patterns themselves 
will eventually provide optimal validation. At 
the present time use of external and functional 
criteria is recommended. Three preliminary 
validations of the Kaiser Foundation Inter 
personal System employing criteria of the 
latter type (independent medical ratings) are 
presented as illustrations. ” 
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AUTHORITARIANISM AND INTOLERANCE OF FLUCTUATION 


MARSHALL B. JONES 
U. S. Naval School of Aviation Medicine 


IGIDITY may well be tĦe most univer- 
R sally accepted authoritarian attribute. 
As the term is usually employed, rigid- 
ity involves at least two distinct notions. In 
one sense, rigidity may mean nothing else than 
high resistance to extinction as this phrase is 
used in learning theory (6). In a second and 
more perceptual sense, rigidity may mean in- 
tolerance of ambiguity (2). Since fluctuation 
of its very nature prevents the uņambiguous 
organization of the perceptual field, intoler- 
ance of fluctuation may be subsumed as a 
special case undef intolerance of ambiguity. 
More specifically, an inability to tolerate a 
high rate of reversal in a reversible figure may, 
in its turn, be subsumed under intolerance of 
fluctuation. In consequence, resistance to re- 
versal of, for example, the Necker Cube should 
be positively related to authoritarianism. 
The present paper is concerned with precisely 
this consequence of the general theory of author- 
itarianism. 


METHOD 


The California F scale, Form 40-45 (1) was adopted 
as a measure of authoritarianism. The F scale was 
modified to the extent of dropping one item, which was 
no longer topical, from the original 30-item scale. The 
Necker Cube was presented in two forms: drawn on a 
a board which was held before the subjects (Ss) and 
printed on sheets which were distributed among them. 
The two cubes, on the board and on the sheet, were 
reproduced, except for size, from Woodworth (7, p. 
628). The cube as reproduced has two square faces. 
The higher face was then shaded. On the board the 
cube measured 8 inches to an edge bordering the shaded 
face; on the sheets the cube measured 1.5 inches to an 
edge bordering the shaded face. 

Two separate groups of Naval Aviation Cadets 
were used as Ss. All Ss had had at least two years of 
college and all reported to the Naval Air Station 
directly from civilian life. All Ss were given the F 
scale almost immediately after reporting for duty. The 
first group of 251 cadets constituted six consecutive 
classes. All 251 were administered the Necker Cube 
on the board 39 days after the F scale. The last three 
classes, containing 122 cadets, were given the Necker 
Cube on the sheets within a matter of minutes after the 
Necker Cube on the board. The Ss in the first group 
Were always set toward reversal, i.e., they were in- 


1 Opinions or conclusions contained in this paper 
are those of the author. They are not to be construed 
as necessarily reflecting the view or the endorsement 
of the Navy Department. 
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structed to try to make the cube fluctuate. The 162 
Ss of the second group were set against reversal, i.e., 
they were instructed to keep the cube still. All 162 
were administered the Necker Cube on the sheets one 
day before they took the F scale. The Necker Cube on 
the board was not administered to the second group. 

The essential portions of the instructions to the 
first group were: “The cube you are looking at is an 
example of reversible perspective. As you notice, the 
cube may be seen in either of two ways: with the shaded 
side in front or with the shaded side in back. Some of 
you may see the cube fluctuate, i.e., see the shaded 
side change from front to back or vice versa, That 
fluctuation occurs is known. What is not known is how 
often, on the average, the cube would fluctuate in a 
given interval of time....In a few moments I will 
say ‘Start.’ When I do, fixate the cube and count the 
number of times you see the cube fluctuate until I 
say ‘Stop.’ ... During the counting interval stare 
steadily at the cube. Try through an effort of your will 
alone to make the cube fluctuate as often as you can, 
Do not use any artificial gimmicks such as blinking your 
eyes or changing focus. Just stare steadily at the cube, 
try to make it fluctuate, and count the number of 
fluctuations... Needless to say, this has nothing to 
do with your future in the Navy. Finally, please do not 
communicate with your neighbor between counts.” 
Two counts of 15 seconds each were then obtained from 
the cube on the board. Immediately afterwards, for the 
last three classes of the first group, two more counts, 
also of 15 seconds each, were taken from the cube on the 
sheets. The instructions to the second group were es- 
sentially the same as to the first, except that Ss in 
the second group were instructed to keep the cube still 
as best they could. Two 15-second counts were then 
obtained from the cube on the sheets. 

In the analysis, rank rather than normal correlation 
was used, because the sampling distribution of Kendall’s 
7 from both rank and normal populations is known 
(5). Consequently, both the rank and the normal null 
hypotheses may be examined with the single statistic, 
a considerable gain in both economy and rigor. All 
calculations were, of course, corrected for tied ranks. 


RESULTS 


The F scale was distributed very much as in 
earlier studies from this laboratory (3, 4). The 
distribution is almost perfectly normal with a 
mean 114 and a standard deviation 21. In 
the first group, both on the board and on the 
sheets, the Necker Cube was symmetrically 
distributed about a median ~10, including 
both 15-second counts. In the second group, 
the Necker Cube was symmetrically distrib- 
uted about a median 6. The decrease in 
number of reversals needs no statistical evalua- 
tion; in the second group, only 13 out of 162 
Ss or 8 per cent experienced more than 10 
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reversals, the approximate median of the first 
group. 

In the first group, the rank correlation be- 
tween the two 15-second counts on the board 
was r = +0716, which corresponds to a nor- 
mal estimate of r = +0.90. All six classes (W 
= 251) contributed to the correlation. The 
tank correlation between the two 15-second 
counts on the sheets was r = +0.722, which 
corresponds to a normal estimate of r = 
+0.91. Here, only the last three classes (V = 
122) were involved in the correlation. The sum 
of the two counts on the board was then taken 
for each individual; similarly, the two counts 
on the sheets were pooled for each individual. 
The rank correlation between pooled scores on 
the board and on the sheets was r = +0.611, 
which corresponds to a normal estimate of r = 
+0.82. Once again, only the last three classes 
were involved. In the second group, the rank 
correlation between the two 15-second counts 
on the sheets was r = +0.407, which corre- 
sponds to a normal estimate of r = +0.60. 

In the first group, the rank correlation be- 
tween the F scale and the pooled counts on the 
board was r = —0,144, which corresponds to 
a normal estimate of r = —0.22. This result, 
for an VV of 251, rejects both the rank and the 
normal null hypothesis at the .001 level (two- 
tailed test), The rank correlation between the 
F scale and the pooled scores on the sheets was 
T = —0,164, which corresponds to a normal 
estimate of r = —0.25. This result, for an N of 
122, rejects both the rank and the normal null 
hypothesis at the .01 level (two-tailed test). 
In the second group, the rank correlation be- 

| tween the F scale and the Pooled scores on the 
sheets was r = —0.017, which corresponds to 
a normal estimate of r = —0,03, 


Discussion 


‘rom the results we may fairly conclude that 

(a) when Ss are given a uniform set either 
toward or against reversal, fluctuation of the 
Necker Cube is a reliable phenomenon, and (6) 
_ the rate of fluctuation, when Ss are set toward 
ee is hegatively related to authoritarian- 


_ One interpretation of the second conclusion 
1s to suppose that nonauthoritarians are, for 


| should change when Ss are set agai 
cha 1 gainst reversal, 
As has already been noted, however, the corre- 
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lation does not change sign but merely yan. 
ishes. 

A second interpretation is to suppose that 
authoritarians are intolerant and nonauthori 
tarians tolerant of fluctuation. Under this in- 
terpretation, thé authoritarian can experience 
low rates of fluctuation only, while the non- 
authoritarian may experience high or low rates. 
of fluctuation more or less as instructed. When 
Ss are set against reversal, both the authori- 
tarian and the nonauthoritarian experience 
low rates of fluctuation and no correlation 
obtains; when Ss are set toward reversal, the 
authoritarian continues to experience a low 
rate of fluctuation while the nonauthoritarian 
experiences a high rate of fluctuation. The re- 
sult is a negative correlation between authori- 
tarianism and rate of fluctuation. 

Since the F scale is a measure of authori- 
tarian attitudes, an empirical relationship 
between the F scale and a perceptual variable 
speaks strongly for a personal base to authori- 
tarian attitudes. The ideology of the F scale 
has nothing, superficially, to do with intoler 
ance of fluctuation, Only by supposing a per | 
sonal substructure underlying the adoption of 
authoritarian attitudes can we account for the 
observed empirical relationship. To this ex 
tent, authoritarianism in the ideological sense 
may be regarded as symptomatic of a basic 
personality structure; and among the elements 
which enter into this structure is intolerance of 
fluctuation. 
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A COMPARISON OF TWO TYPES OF LEADERSHIP IN VARIOUS 
COMMUNICATION NETS! 


MARVIN E. SHAW 


experimental studies (4, 10, 11, 12) that 

the arrangement of communication chan- 
nels among group members (communication 
nets) influences the performance and satisfac- 
tion (morale) of the group when solving prob- 
lems. Another series of experiments (5, 6, 8) 
has demonstrated that group performance and 
morale are influenced by the kindeof leader- 
ship operating in the group. One experiment 
(2) examined thè effects of appointing a leader 
in groups which were required to solve prob- 
lems in a wheel communication net. The re- 
sults of this study were interpreted as showing 
that the effects of imposed authority are highly 
related to individual differences and reactions 
to authority. An equally probable interpreta- 
tion, however, is that the assigned leaders be- 
haved differently, depending upon the indi- 
vidual’s perception of the kind of role that he 
was expected to play. 

These studies reveal that at least two differ- 
ent variables, communication net and leader- 
ship type, influence group performance and 
morale, The purpose of the present experiment 
is to examine the effects and interaction of 
these two variables when operating simulta- 
neously in small groups. 

Theoretical considerations. The experiments 
dealing with the effects of communication nets 
upon group performance and morale have re- 
sulted in the formulation of a number of ex- 
planatory concepts, probably the most im- 
portant ones being independence? (4, 11) and 

‘This research was done under Contract N5-ori- 
166, Task Order I, between the Office of Naval Re- 
Search and The Johns Hopkins University. This is 
Report No. 166-1-189, Project Designation No. NR 
145-089, under that contract. 

? The independence of a group member permitted 


I HAS been demonstrated in a number of 


by the communication net is reflected (according to- 


Leavitt [4]) by the Bavelas (1) measure of individual 
Centrality, which is a measure of the number of trans- 
missions and forwardings by others required for a 
Position to transmit a unit of information to every other 
Position in the net. A more direct expression of the 
independence permitted by the communication net is 
Siven by an Independence score (10) which takes into 
account the number of communication channels avail- 
able to the individual, the total number of communica- 
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saturation (3, 12). Independence refers to the 
degree of freedom with which a group member 
may operate and is believed to correlate posi- 
tively with efficiency and morale, Saturation 
is the result of the input and output communi- 
cation requirements imposed upon a group 
member. It is believed that when such re- 
quirements reach a certain optimal point, the 
favorable effects of a high degree of independ- 
ence begin to be counteracted, and the position 
is said to be saturated. In general, the two 
processes operate to produce effects which are 
opposite in direction; independence tends to 
improve performance and morale, while satura- 
tion tends to depress performance? and morale. 
However, performance and morale are af- 
fected differentially by independence and sat- 
uration; that is, morale is influenced relatively 
more by independence and performance is 
influenced relatively more by saturation.’ 

It is reasonable to suppose that imposed 
leadership will have an effect upon both inde- 
pendence and saturation and that this effect 
will vary with the type of imposed leadership 
behavior. Let us consider the expected effects 
of two well-publicized leadership types: au- 
thoritarian (autocratic) and nonauthoritarian 
(democratic). Authoritarian leadership should 
increase the independence of the leader him- 
self, but should decrease the independence of 
the followers. This is true since the authori- 
tarian leader would be permitted to function 
with little regard for the desires of the fol- 
lowers, while the followers would be restricted 
by the desires of the leader. On the other hand, 
nonauthoritarian leadership should increase 
the independence of all group members, inas- 
much as its chief characteristic is that it per- 
mits each group member to have a part in 
deciding the modus operandt. 

Saturation should be decreased for all group 


tion channels in the net, and the number of individuals 
for whom the individual in question must serve as a 
relayer of information. The Independence score of a 
position also reflects its propensity for saturation. 

3 Both independence and saturation correlate posi- 
tively with number of messages, although, presumably, 
for different reasons. 
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members by authoritarian leadership, since the 
leader may be expected to demand a minimum 
of participation on the part of followers and 
can control the communication demands upon 
his own position. Nonauthoritarian leadership 
should increase saturation for all members in 
the group, since coming to an agreement in a 
“democratic” manner will necessarily involve 
more communication demands upon all group 
members, including the leader. 

To summarize, it is believed that leadership 
type should influence group behavior not 
through either independence or saturation 
alone, but rather through the combination of 
these two processes. Authoritarian leadership 
should decrease independence for most of its 
members (and hence decrease morale), and 
should decrease saturation effects for all group 
members (and hence improve performance). 
Nonauthoritarian leadership should increase 
independence for all group members (and hence 
increase morale), and should increase satura- 
tion for all group members (and hence lower 
performance), j 

It is now possible to make some predictions 
about the outcome of assigning authoritarian 
and nonauthoritarian leaders to a central 
position in various communication nets, First 
of all, authoritarian leadership should result 
in better group performance and lower group 
morale than nonauthoritarian leadership in the 
same communication net, Second, with a given 
type of leadership the relative differences 
among nets should be the same as in the no- 
leadership experiments; i.e., nets having a 
greater amount of independence should re- 
quire less time but more messages to solve 
problems, make fewer errors, and indicate 
more satisfaction with the job than nets having 
lesser amounts of independence, Third, posi- 
tions having the higher Independence scores 
should Tequire less time and more Messages to 
arrive at the answer, and indicate more satis- 

faction with the job than positions having 
lower Independence Scores, with the difference 
between the leader position and the other posi- 
tions being greater in the authoritarian leader- 
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ship than in the nonauthoritarian leadersh 
situation. 


METHOD 


Apparatus. The apparatus used in this experimen 
has been described in detail in earlier publications (ij 
11). In essence, it consists of four cubicles which a 
connected with each other by means of slots throug 
which messages written on 3 X 5 cards can be pa 
These slots can be closed to set up different nets, 
cubicle has a work table, work materials, and a s 
switch which controls a timer and a light on the By 
perimenter’s (Z’s) signal panel. 

Problems. Four simple arithmetic problems weni 
used in this experiment. Each problem consisted 
statement of the problem and eight items of info 
tion, Each jtem of information was typed on a wi 
card and a statement of the problem was typed on 
of four white cards, Each subject (S) was given a cani 
containing a statement of the problem and two of th 
information cards. The information cards were ral 
domly distributed among the four Ss. Examples o 
these problems can be found in earlier reports (10, uji 

Subjects. The Ss of this experiment were all mil 
undergraduates at The Johns Hopkins Universi 
There was a total of 192 Ss, each of which was assi 
at random to a group composed of four persons. ‘Tit 
Ss of a given group were usually acquainted with eat! 
other prior to the beginning of the experiment, but he} 
did not know which S was assigned to which positi 
in the net. Each S served only once. 

Experimental design. Three communication nel 
(the wheel, the kite, and the comcon, Fig. 1) and ti 
types of leadership (authoritarian and nonauthoritariall, 
were used in this experiment. The six experimen! 
conditions were: (a) authoritarian leadership -in E 
wheel, (6) authoritarian leadership in the kite, () 
authoritarian leadership in the comcon, (d) nonauthor 
tarian leadership in the wheel, (e) nonauthoritaril 
leadership in the kite, and (f) nonauthoritarian leadé 
ship in the comcon. Eight groups of four Ss each weti 
randomly assigned to each of these six conditions, 

Leadership was always assigned to the position, o 


the boss. The nonauthoritarian leader was instruc 
to offer suggestions (not orders), to accept suggest 
from other Ss if he thought they were good ones, 
in general to behave in a cooperative manner. ai 
Procedure. Each S was brought into the exp A 
mental room alone and seated in one of the cubi | 
according to a prearranged random schedule. V F| 
all four Ss were seated, each S was handed a eat 
graphed copy of the instructions which told him i 
general nature of the problems, the Ss with whom &% 
member could communicate, the method of er 
cation (i.e., via written messages), the method ofi ot 
fying Ss (i.e., via colors), and that the person 1" oa 
tion B (identified according to his color) was appa 
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Fic. 1. THE EXPERIMENTAL NETS. NUMBERS WITHIN 
CIRCLES ARE THE INDEPENDENCE SgorEs 


group leader and that, the other Ss must follow his 
directions. Unknown to the other Ss, the appointed 
leader was also given a typewritten statement explain- 
ing the kind of behavior that he was expected to dis- 
play. The general instructions were read aloud by Æ 
while the Ss followed along on the printed copy. The 
E then offered to answer any questions that they might 
have. During this period Æ was able to explain to the 
leader more fully what he wanted him to do, and also 
assured him that he would tell the other members all 
_ about the experiment at the end of the hour (which 
promise was kept religiously). This was especially im- 
portant for the S who was asked to play the authori- 
tarian role, since this is counter to the norms of the 
university student body. 

Following the question period, the leader was given 
about five minutes to pass out instructions to the group 
before they began working on the first problem. When 
all four problems had been solved, Ss were given a 
tating scale which required that they indicate on a 
nine-point scale how well they enjoyed their job in the 
group and how they would classify their leader along 
the authoritarian/nonauthoritarian dimension. 


RESULTS 


Before considering the results allegedly due 
to the manipulation of variables, it is pertinent 
to ask whether the procedure actually suc- 
ceeded in producing the desired variation. 
This question is important primarily with 
Tespect to the leadership variable. The best 
evidence that the leaders behaved according to 
Instructions comes from the ratings of the 
leaders by the followers. Ratings scores could 
Vary from. zero on the very nonauthoritarian 
end of the scale to eight on the very authori- 
tarian end. Thus, high ratings indicate that 
the followers perceived the leaders as being 
authoritarian in their behavior and low ratings 
that they were nonauthoritarian, The mean 
Tatings for the leaders who were asked to be- 
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have in an authoritarian manner were 6.1, 6.5, 
and 6.0 for the wheel, the kite, and the comcon, 
Tespectively; the mean ratings for the leaders 
who were asked to behave in a nonauthori- 
tarian manner were 3.3, 4.3, and 4.5 for the 
wheel, the kite, and the comcon, respectively. 
Analysis of variance revealed that the effect 
produced by the leadership variable was signif- 
icant at well beyond the .01 level of confidence. 
This finding seems to be acceptable evidence 
that the followers perceived the two types of 
leaders as being significantly different along 
the authoritarian /nonauthoritarian dimension, 
and that this perceived difference agreed with 
the intent of E. 

Time scores. It is possible to obtain a variety 
of time scores from the procedure followed in 
this experiment (e.g., average time required to 
solve, the single fastest correct trial, total time 
required for all Ss to learn the answer, etc.). 
Since all such measures yielded results leading 
to the same conclusions, only the results of 
one of these measures will be reported here: 
total time required for everyone in the group 
to learn the answer. Table 1 gives a summary 
of the analysis of variance performed on these 
scores. The significant terms of this analysis 
are Leadership Type, Trials, and the Nets X 
Trials X Leadership-Type interaction.’ Mean 
time per trial for the six experimental condi- 
tions and the results of Tukey’s gap test (13) 
applied to the interaction means are given in 
Table 2, These results are interpreted as 
showing that learning occurred under all con- 
ditions, that authoritarian leadership resulted 
in smaller time scores than did nonauthori- 
tarian leadership but that in the later trials in 
the kite this difference disappeared, and that 
the comcon was faster than either the wheel or 
the kite with authoritarian leadership, while 
the kite and the comcon were both faster than 
the wheel with nonauthoritarian leadership. 

In general, these results are consistent with 
the original hypotheses; however, the small ef- 
fect produced in the kite by the leadership 
variable was not expected. This may be due to 
the kind of organization which developed. 
Fifty per cent of the groups in the kite adopted 
the following procedure: Everyone sent all 


5The Groups Within term was also significant, 
indicating that there were individual differences 
among groups treated alike. This is a general finding 
which will not be referred to again. 
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TABLE 1 
SUMMARY OF THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TIME 
REQUIRED FOR Every S IN THE GROUP 
TO LEARN THE ANSWER 


Source ay | Mean) | ge 

s 2| 37.77ł| 2.67) — 
S type 1/152.42ł| 10.76|<.01 
Trials 3632.93 |144,17/<.001 
Groups within 42| 14.17 | 3.23|< .001 
Nets X leadership 2| 11.91ł| 84| — 
Nets X trials 6| 5.00} 1.14| — 
Leadership X trials 3| 9.88 | 2.25| — 
Nets X lead. X trials 6| 14.70 | 3.35|<.05 
Residual 126| 4.39 

Total 191 


* Variance proved to be heterogeneous (p < .05); degrees of 
freedom were cut in half for purposes of evaluating the obtained 
Ps. i 

t Tested by Groups Within, 


TABLE 2 
Mean True (MIN.) PER PROBLEM AND RESULTS oF 
Toxey’s Gap TEST FOR THE Nets X TRIALS X 
LEADERSHIP-TYPE INTERACTION MEANS 
SS 


Authoritarian Nonauthoritarian 
Trial Leadership Leadership 
Wheel | Kite |Comcon| Wheel | Kite |Comcon 


1 12.614/10. 70¢|/10.44+/16.30t/13 ,34f 13.54 
2 7.19*| 6.78*| 6.07*| 9.878] 6.924] 7.59% 
3 5.30*| 5.87*| 4.36*| 6.93*| 6.11*| 6.30* 
4 4.19*| 4.23*| 3.458] 5.92*| 4,44*| 5.32* 


* Means separated as a group; the subsequent F test revealed 
internal differences which were significant at the 05 level of 
confidence. 


+ Means separated as a group; the F test revealed internal 
differences significant beyond the ,01 level of confidence, 


$ Separated by a significant gap as an individual mean (p < 
105). 


_ § Separated as a straggler (p < .05). 


available information to the leader, who solved 
the problem and sent the answer to either 
position C or D; then the leader sent the an- 
Swer to position A while position C or D sent 
the answer to the one who did not get it from 
the leader. This saved the time Tequired to 
write out and transmit one message. This pro- 
cedure was used by only 614 per cent of the 
groups in the comcon, and of course could not 
be used by the groups in the wheel. Data from 
this experiment cannot answer the question of 


Message units. The means of number of 
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message units transmitted under each expe 
mental condition are given in Table 3, and 
summary of the analysis of variance of the 
means is given in Table 4. The significant ten 
are the same as for the time scores except th 
Nets was also Significant. As in the case of t 
time scores, authoritarian leadership resulte 
in a smaller number of message units than 
nonauthoritarian leadership in the same 
munication net, but in the kite this diffe 
was greater in the early trials than in the 
ones. ‘The fact that more messages were 
quired with nonauthoritarian than with a 
thoritarian leadership may be taken as i 
indication, that saturation effects were great 
with the former than the latter. 7 

Net differences were opposite to those foun 
for the time scores; i.e., the comcon sent mot 
messages than did the kite, which in turn sent 
more messages than did the wheel. This 
is in keeping with the findings of earlier e 
periments, 

Again, these results agree with expectations 
except that the kite used about the same num 
ber of messages on the last trial under bol 
types of leadership. The organizational effect 
discussed above probably account for 
finding. 

Errors. Errors were possible either in th 
transmission of information  (informatil 
errors) or in the reporting of the solutions i 
the problems (decision errors). The means ail 
standard deviations for both types of erra 
are shown in Table 5. These data satisfied fëll 
of the assumptions of analysis of variant 
therefore, significance of the differences bë 
tween conditions was tested by the Manti 
Whitney U test (7), Authoritarian leadershif 


TABLE 3 

Mean NompBer or Messace Unrts TransMit 
AND Resutts or Tukey’s Gar Test ror NETS X | 
TRIALS X LEADERSHIP-TYPE INTERACTION 


Authoritarian Nonauthoritariaa 
Leadership Leadership 


Trial 


ae 


1 | 46.9 | 68.1*| 80.6%] 72.4*| 92.9*| 885, 
2 | 35.1 | 52.6 | 55.4 | 53.1 | 56-1 | 1% 
3 | 23.3%) 39.4 | 41.1 | 39.5 | 47.4 | 9) 
4 17.9*| 31.1 | 37.8 | 30.1 | 31.0 


Wheel | Kite |Comcon} Wheel | Kite 


* Separated as stragglers; the undesignated means Tél ie 
a T group, with internal differences significant ® 
«01 level. 


t 
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TABLE 4 TABLE 5 
SUMMARY OF THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NUMBER MEANS AND SD’s oF Errors PER GROUP 
or MESSAGE Units TRANSMITTED ON Four PROBLEMS 
Mean Authoritari Nonauthoritari 
Soares ar oe ered ioe, eee 
Hie, b Errors Statistic 
Nets 2| 8071.16*| 4.95|< .05 
Leadership type 1/10310.62*| 6.32|< .05 
Trials 3/14843.71 |64.08)<.001 
Groups within 42| 1630.69 | 7.04/<.001 . Mean 
Nets X leadership 2| 384.23" eee ae, 
Nets X trials 6| 182.23 
Leadership X trials 3| 187.82 DARA Mean 
Nets X leadership X | 6| 715.95 | 3.09|< .01 SD 
trials 
Residual 126| 231.63 
Total 191 ° TABLE 6 


* Tested by GroupsgWithin. 
e 

produced fewer information errors (p < .001) 

and fewer decision errors (p < .05) than did 

nonauthoritarian leadership. 

Differences among nets were not statistically 
significant. With nonauthoritarian leadership, 
differences among nets were in the expected 
direction; with authoritarian leadership, such 
differences were not in the expected direction. 
Authoritarian leadership seemed almost to 
eliminate errors;® those that were made were 
apparently randomly distributed among the 
various nets. 

Morale. The mean ratings of job satisfaction 
(morale) are shown in Table 6 and the outcome 
of the analysis of variance of these means is 
given in Table 7. It can be seen in Table 7 
that both main variables, Nets and Leadership 
Type, produced statistically reliable differences 
in the mean ratings of job satisfaction.. In 
agreement with our hypothesis, authoritarian 
leadership resulted in lower ratings in all nets 
than did nonauthoritarian leadership. Ignoring 
the leadership variable, Table 6 reveals that 
the mean ratings in the wheel were lower than 
the mean ratings in the kite, which in turn 
were lower than the mean ratings in the com- 
Con. Again, this finding is in accord with our 
expectations. However, if we consider the mean 
Tatings in the various nets under the different 
types of leadership, it is at once noted that 
with authoritarian leadership the ratings in the 
‘Kite and the comcon are almost identical. It 


5 ° The maximum number of decision errors possible 
a a given group was 16; hence, the average value of 
** Tepresents only 12 per cent of the possible error. 


Mean RATINGS OF JOB SATISFACTION (MORALE) 


Wheel | Kite |Comcon| Mean 


Authoritarian leadership | 4.03 | 5.53 | 5.50 | 5.02 


Nonauthoritarian 5.63 | 6.08 | 6.53 | 6.08 
leadership 
Mean 4.83 | 5.81 | 6.02 


is possible that this is also due to the unusual 
organization evolving in the kite, or it may 
be a chance variation due to unreliability of 
the scale. 

Results of within groups analyses. Table 8 
shows the means of time, message units, and 
job satisfaction ratings for the different posi- 
tions in the net. Results from analyses of 
variance of these data confirm the findings of 
earlier experiments in that positions having 
the higher Independence scores required less 
time, sent more messages, and were better 
satisfied with their job than were positions 
having lower Independence scores (all differ- 
ences significant at the .05 level of confidence 
or better). 

Time to solve and number of messages sent 
by the various positions uniformly decreased 
under authoritarian leadership as compared 
with nonauthoritarian leadership (p < .05). 
Mean ratings of job satisfaction were lower 
with authoritarian leadership than with non- 
authoritarian leadership for all positions in the 
wheel and for all positions except the leader 
position in the kite and the comcon (p < .05). 

Most of the findings reported above agree 
with theoretical expectations. However, it was 
also expected that the differences between the 
leader and the follower positions would be 
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TABLE 7 


SUMMARY OF THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RATINGS 
OF JOB SATISFACTION 


Source dj Read $ 
2 
Nets 2 | 5.67 | 4.36 | <.05 
Leadership type 1 | 8.69 | 6.68 | <.05 
Nets X leadership 2 | 2.87 | 2.21 
Groups within 42 | 1.30 
Total 47 
TABLE 8 


Means oF Time, Messace Units, AND JOB 
SATISFACTION RATINGS ACCORDING TO 
Posrrions WITHIN GROUPS 


Authoritarian | Nonauthoritarian 
Leadership Leadership 

Independence | 1.5] 5.0] 1.5] 1.5] 1.5] 5.0] 1.5] 1.5 

‘scores 
Wheel [Time (min.) | 6.6] 6.0] 6.7] 6.7] 8.1] 7.1] 8.5] 7.8 
Message units |18.9/65.3]19.0]20.0127.0|110. s|26.3]31.4 
Morale 3.3] 5.8] 4.4] 3,3] 5.0] 7.3] 5.3] 5.0 
Independence | 1.3] 4.5] 2.7] 2.7| 1.3] 4.5] 2.7] 2.7 

scores 
Kite | Time (min,) | 6.4] 5.3] 6.3] 6.1] 6.8) 5.9] 6.8] 7.5 
Message units |31.1/76.6|42.5]41.0|32.3| 95.552. 1148,5 
Morale 3.3] 7.4] 4.5] 5.5] 5.0] 6.5] 5.5] 5.8 
Independence | 3.0] 3.0] 3.0] 3.0] 3.0] 3.0] 3.0] 3.0 

scores 
Comcon | Time (min.) | s.o 5.2| 5.4] 5.4] 6.9) 7.0] 7,1] 6.9 
Message units [44.6|83.3|42.3|34.8l61.8| 95.0156.3169.6 
Morale 5.8] 6.8] 4.8] 4.8] 6.6] 6.3] 6.5] 6.8 
se a EASES in int rt Ws Ha! ha Pd a 


greater with authoritarian than with non- 
authoritarian leadership. The data do not 
Support this hypothesis. The ratings of job 
satisfaction in the kite and in the comcon are 
in the expected direction but the differences 
are not statistically reliable, and the same 
tatings in the wheel are in the opposite direc- 
tion. Authoritarian leadership apparently had 
No consistent effect upon the independence of 
the leader. It may be that the leader was re- 
stricted by the experimental instructions 
and/or the presence of Æ and hence could not 
function according to his own desires, 
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leadership upon 


group inde i 
uration as reflected T Pendence and sat 


ted by the performance and 
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morale of groups in various communica 
nets. The deviation of the groups in the 
may be at least partially explained b 
kind of organization found in this net. 
Evidence for the relative effectiven 
independence «in determining morale 
saturation in determining performance is 
found. If one assumes that type of leader 
influences only independence, then auth 
tarian leadership would be expected to requ 
more time, produce more errors and lo 
morale than nonauthoritarian leadership, 
difficulty is that authoritarian leadership 
quired less time and made fewer errors. If 
assumes that type of leadership influences g 
saturation, then authoritarian leaders 
would be expected to require less time, prodi 
fewer errors and higher rhorale than non 
thoritarian leadership, Here the difficulty 
that authoritarian leadership produced Ja 
morale. It should be clear, then, that thi 
sults from this experiment cannot be explaii 
in terms of either independence or saturati 
taken alone. Also, it should be clear that 
dependence is most effective with respect 
morale, while saturation is most effective Wi 
respect to performance. 
The effects of the nets variable are less cle 
With the exception of the kite, however, 
effects were as expected. The whole questi 
of organizational effects produced by va 
communication nets needs to be examined 
perimentally. This will probably require th 
groups function in the same net for extend 
periods of time. 
The results from this experiment also pi 
vide support for some of the findings report 
by Lewin et al. (5, 6) in their studies of expél 
mentally created “social climates.” They ™ 
ported that indications of hostility and % 
gression were much more frequent in t 
autocratic than in the democratic groups, 4 
that their Ss liked the democratic leader betté 
than the autocratic one. In other words, 4 
morale of the groups was higher when 
were subjected to democratic leadership t% 
when they were subjected to autocratic Jead@ 
ship. This is in strict accord with the finding 
of this study, despite the wide differences 9% 
tween the two experimental situations. 
agreement is of significance in that it perm” 
wider generalization than is possible from eithe 
study taken alone. Furthermore, our us a 
the concept of independence refers to es% 
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TYPES OF LEADERSHIP AND COMMUNICATION NETS 


tially the same kind of underlying conditions 
as the Lewinian concepts of “restricted space 
of free movement” and “rigidity of group 
structure.” 

Lewin and his students devote little space 
to the question of group performance in the 
different social climates. However, they do re- 
mark that the quantity of work output was 
greatest for the autocratic groups, but they 
hasten to add that the work of these groups 
was qualitatively inferior to that produced by 
the democratic groups. The general implica- 
tion seems to be that in spite of the quantita- 
tive differences to the contrary, the perform- 
ance of the democratic groups was better than 
that of the autocratic groups.’ The°results of 
this study agree with their findings with respect 
to quantitative ‘differences; the groups with 
authoritarian leadership used fewer messages 
and less time to solve the problems than did 
the groups with nonauthoritarian leadership. 
However, the present results do not support 
the interpretation that the performance of 
democratic groups is qualitatively better than 
that of autocratic groups. If we accept the usual 
notion that number of errors in problem solv- 
ing is a measure of the quality of work, then 
the performance of the authoritarian groups 
was also qualitatively superior to that of the 
nonauthoritarian groups. 

Up to this point we have been using the 
“authoritarian” and “nonauthoritarian” in- 
terchangeably with the terms “autocratic” 
and “democratic.” It should be evident that 
this is not strictly correct. However, the gen- 
eral behavior of the leaders in the two experi- 
mental situations was sufficiently similar to 
permit the comparisons made above. Wherever 
agreement is found, differences increase the 
generalizability of the results; when disagree- 
ment occurs, the interpretation is equivocal. 
The fact that in this study authoritarian leader- 
ship produced better work than nonauthori- 
tarian leadership, whereas in the Lewin study 
democratic leadership produced better work 
than autocratic, may mean that there were 
Significant differences in the types of leader- 
ship (ie., authoritarian differed from autocratic 
and/or nonauthoritarian differed from demo- 
Cratic), that the two experimental designs 
Gie., S population, type of problem, etc.) 


"The author freely admits that all of his sentiments 


favor this interpretation. 
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differed significantly, or that Lewin and his 
students were in error in their judgment of 
the quality of the work products produced by 
the two groups. 

In conclusion, it is felt that these results 
support the hypothesis that authoritarian and 
nonauthoritarian leadership affect group per- 
formance and morale of groups in various 
communication nets via their influence upon 
group independence and saturation, and that 
morale is affected relatively more by inde- 
pendence whereas performance is affected 
relatively more by saturation, It is further con- 
cluded that authoritarian leadership (in agree- 
ment with Lewin’s work) produces greater 
work output and lower morale than does non- 
authoritarian leadership. The question of 
quality of the work as a function of type of 
leadership is still unsolved; no satisfactory 
generalization can be made at this time. 


SUMMARY 


The present experiment was concerned with 
the effects of authoritarian and nonauthori- 
tarian leadership upon the performance and 
morale of groups in various communication 
nets. It was predicted that (a) authoritarian 
leadership would result in better group per- 
formance and lower group morale than non- 
authoritarian leadership in the same net; (b) 
with a given type of leadership, nets having 
the greater amount of independence would 
perform better (in terms of time and number 
of errors) and indicate more satisfaction with 
the job than nets having lesser amount of in- 
dependence; and (c) positions (within nets) 
having the higher Independence scores would 
require less time and more messages to solve 
problems and indicate more satisfaction with 
the job than positions having lower Inde- 
pendence scores, with the difference between 
the leader position and the follower positions 
being greater with authoritarian than with 
nonauthoritarian leadership. 

Forty-eight groups of four Ss each were re- 
quired to solve simple problems. Eight groups 
were randomly assigned to each of the follow- 
ing experimental conditions: (a) authoritarian 
leadership in the wheel; (6) authoritarian 
leadership in the kite; (c) authoritarian leader- 
ship in the comcon; (d) nonauthoritarian 
leadership in the wheel; (e) nonauthoritarian 
leadership in the kite; and (f) nonauthoritarian 
leadership in the comcon. The leader was al- 
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ways assigned to the position having the 
highest Independence score. The two types of 
leadership behavior were produced by instruc- 
tions to the assigned leader. 

The resylts generally supported the pre- 
dictions; exceptions were that the kite was less 
affected by the leadership variable than had 
been expected, and authoritarian leadership 
did not result in greater differences between 
the leader and follower positions as had been 
expected. 

These results were discussed in terms of the 
concepts of independence and saturation, and 
comparisons were made with the findings re- 
ported by Lewin ef al. It was concluded that 
(a) authoritarian and nonauthoritarian leader- 
ship affect group performance and morale via 
their effects upon group independence and 
saturation, and that morale is affected rela- 
tively more by independence while perform- 
ance is affected relatively more by saturation; 

and (b) authoritarian leadership produces 
better performance and lower morale than 
does nonauthoritarian leadership. 
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THE MEANING AND CLINICAL VALIDITY OF THE TAYLOR ANXIETY 


SCALE AND THE HYSTERIA-P 


SYCHASTHENIA SCALES FROM 


THE MMPI: 


CHARLES W. ERIKSEN AND ANTHONY DAVIDS 


Harvard Universily 


me Taylor Scale of Manifest Anxiety 

(9) was originally derived by having 
clinical psychologists select items from 

the MMPI that were indicative of manifest 
anxiety. Since then a number of papers have 
appeared (6, 8, 10) in which differences in 
conditioning sand verbal learning have been 
reported between high- and low-ankiety sub- 
jects (Ss) as measured by this scale. Taylor (8) 

_ and Taylor and ‘Spence (10) have interpreted 
these findings along the lines of Hullian learn- 
ing theory. In this context anxiety is considered 
as a drive which influences performance due 
to its multiplicative relation to habit strength. 
Some limitations upon this drive interpreta- 
tion of the anxiety scale have been shown in re- 
cent experiments (2, 4). When anxiety is exper- 
imentally induced, low-anxiety Ss, measured 
by the Taylor scale, rather than high-anx- 
iety Ss, have been found to show the perform- 
ance changes that would be expected from the 
Taylor and Spence deductions. Accordingly, 
it has been suggested that the Taylor scale is 
not so much a measure of anxiety as it is a 
measure of the way the Ss respond to, or 
handle, their anxiety. Such an interpretation 
is more in keeping with personality and clinical 
theories. While research with the Taylor scale 
has concentrated on the properties of anxiety 
as a drive, personality theory may be said 
also to emphasize the stimulus properties of 
anxiety and to be concerned with the S’s re- 
sponses to these drive-produced cues. These 
learned responses to the drive-produced cues 
are generally considered as defense mecha- 
nisms. From a clinical orientation, the presence 
of overt or manifest anxiety not only indicates 
that an S is anxious, but it also suggests the 
use of certain kinds of defenses. For example, 
intellectualizing or rationalizing defenses are 
Considered to be associated with more overt 


n apni study was facilitated by research grants from 
i í rvard Laboratory of Social Relations, the Rocke- 
eller Foundation, and the National Institute of Men- 
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anxiety indicators than are the avoidance de- 
fenses of the hysteric. 

Taking its departure from this clinical 
orientation, another line of research has em- 
ployed the hysteria-psychasthenia scales from 
the MMPI in predicting performance differ- 
ences in situations where anxiety was experi- 
mentally induced. Rosenzweig and Sarason (7) 
have shown the relation between hysteria 
traits and the tendency to recall successful 
tasks under ego involvement in a completed- 
incompleted task experiment, and Eriksen (3) 
has confirmed this finding using the hysteria 
and psychasthenia scales from the MMPI. In 
addition, Carlson (1) found that scores on the 
hysteria and psychasthenia scales were related 
to differences in recall of emotionally disturb- 
ing words. Subjects who received high scores 
on psychasthenia recalled relatively more dis- 
turbing words. These results are not only in 
accord with clinical theory, but would also ap- 
pear to be supported by the extensive factor 
studies of Eysenck (5). 

That the two lines of research, the one em- 
ploying the Taylor anxiety scale and the other 
the hysteria and psychasthenia scales, may 
well be dealing with the same personality 
variable is suggested by the high intercorrela- 
tions between these scales. Deese, Lazarus, and 
Keenan (2) report a correlation of .81 between 
the Taylor scale and psychasthenia, and 
Eriksen (4) found a correlation of —.71 be- 
tween the Taylor scale and a composite of the 
hysteria and psychasthenia scales. 

Our purpose in the present study was two- 
fold. First, we wished to determine the mean- 
ing of the psychasthenia, anxiety, and com- 
posite hysteria-psychasthenia scales in terms 
of related personality traits as assessed by 
other techniques. While these scales have dem- 
onstrated validity in predicting differential 
performance on various experimental tasks, 
the question still remains whether they are 
measuring the same personality characteristics 
that the clinician has in mind when he dis- 
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cusses hysteria, psychasthenia, and defenses 
against anxiety. Our second purpose was to 
examine further the intercorrelations among 


these scales. 


- METHOD 

The Ss in this study were 20 male college students 
who volunteered to participate in an intensive investi- 
gation of personality. At the time of their selection, 
each S was interviewed by an experienced clinical 
psychologist.* After reading the detailed autobiographies 
of these Ss, this psychologist conducted a second per- 
sonal interview with each member of the group. On 
the basis of data obtained from the autobiographies 
and the two interviews, he rank ordered the 20 Ss on 
the traits of repression and “optimism-pessimism.”? 
Repression here refers, briefly, to the tendency to for- 
get traumatic experiences or anxiety-arousing events. 
The trait of optimism-pessimism is anchored at one 
end by a happy outlook on life, contentment and per- 
sonal satisfaction; and at the other end by a gloomy 
outlook, dejection and general dissatisfaction with the 
self and the world. 

Approximately six months following the above pro- 
cedure, these Ss were administered a questionnaire 
containing the items from the Taylor Scale of Manifest 
Anxiety and the items from the hysteria, psychasthenia, 
lie, and K scales of the MMPI. The Ss were rank 
ordered on manifest anxiety scores as well as on psy- 
chasthenia scores, and scores from a composite of the 
hysteria-psychasthenia scales which were obtained by 
subtracting each S’s score on the psychasthenia scale 
from score on hysteria. Thus high scores on this com- 
posite scale are indicative of hysteria traits and low 
scores indicative of psychasthenia.* 

The clinical evaluations of repression and optimism- 
pessimism were selected for intercorrelation with these 
MMPI scales because the body of clinical experience 
indicates that individuals diagnosed as hysterics and 
psychasthenics differ markedly in regard to these per- 
sonality characteristics, 


RESULTS AND Discussion 


In Table 1 we have presented the rank-order 
correlations between the three personality 


2 We wish to express our appreciation to Professor 
H. A. Murray, who conducted the personal interviews, 
analyzed the autobiographies, and provided the rank- 
ings of the subjects on “repression” and “optimism- 


‘Eight months following this original ranking, a 
second clinical psychologist ranked these Ss oot ths 
Same two traits using data obtained from personal 
interviews and projective tests. The rank-order corre- 
lation between these two independent rankings was 
80 for the trait of “repression” and .92 for the trait 

SS ian, 
is subtractive procedure was based upon previ- 
ous research (1, 3, 4) where it was found to eticctively 
partial out a general factor of “neuroticism” that con- 
tributed to high scores on both the hysteria and psy- 
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TABLE 1 


RANK-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MMPI Scary 
AND CLINICAL RANKINGS ON REPRESSION AND 
OPTMISM-PESSMISM 


(N = 20) 

P 4 | oe 
Halgi 118 
3 323463] E 

gja |< GA 
Psychasthenia — |—.89| .92|—.47|—.9 
Hysteria-psychasthenia — |—.78) .42| (2 
Anxiety (Taylor Scale) — |—.41/-,8) 
Repression — | ao 


Note.—Rank-order coefficients of .38 and .52 are significant st\ 
approximately the .05 and the .01 levels for a one-tailed test. 


scales and the two personality traits that were 
assessed by clinical interview and autobiog 
raphy. All three scales show significant corte 
lations in the expected direction with the clini 
cal evaluations. Subjects ranked high on the 
optimism trait score high on the composite 
hysteria-psychasthenia scale and low on tht 
psychasthenia and anxiety scales. The lowest 
of the three correlations is .78. 

For the repression trait, the magnitude o 
the correlations is not as great (the lowest $ 
41), but in all cases the relationship is signi 
icant beyond the .05 level. Subjects rankel 
high on the use of repression tend to be ranked 
high on the hysteria pole of the hysteri 
psychasthenia scale and low on both the ant 
iety and psychasthenia scales. 

From Table 1 it is also apparent that al 
three scales are highly intercorrelated. The 
correlation between psychasthenia and anxiety 
is .92. This finding and the comparably high 
correlation between these scales reported by 
other investigators (2, 4) suggests that bot! 
scales are measuring essentially the same va 
able. Even when the presence of eight ovè 
lapping items is removed from both of thes 
scales, we obtain a rank-order correlation 0 
.86 between them. The intercorrelation of —° 
between the composite hysteria-psychasthen™ 
scale and the psychasthenia scale sugges 
that little or nothing is gained by using t 
composite. This is essentially the conclusio 
reached from Carlson’s data (1). He fowr 
that the psychasthenia scale gave the best P™ ) 


chasthenia scales. Such a procedure was suggested W 

Eysenck’s (S) finding that hysteria and psychasthet R 

characterized the opposite poles of a bipolar fact" — 
i 
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diction of differential recall of words with long 
association times. 

The results that we have obtained are quite 
encouraging. They suggest that research re- 
lating these MMPI scales to differences in 
response to anxiety is distingujshing between 
persons on the same behavioral variables that 
are clinically observed to be associated with 
differences in defense mechanisms. Thus the 
present data are helpful in supplying a much 
needed link between experimental data and 
clinical observation and description. In addi- 
tion, the intercorrelations between these two 
scales and the anxiety scale help to bring to- 
gether two lines of research. They suggest that 
high and low groups on the anxiet¥ scale not 
only have differences in performance on such 

tasks as conditidning and verbal learning, but 
they also show characteristic memory differ- 
ences for anxiety-arousing stimuli as well as 
differences in defense mechanisms and self- 
attitude as clinically appraised.’ This latter 
finding suggests caution in ascribing perform- 
ance differences between high- and low-anxiety 
groups, measured by the Taylor scale, as being 
solely due to the drive properties of anxiety. 


7] 5 Although the psychasthenia and anxiety scales are 
highly intercorrelated, the magnitude of their correla- 
tions with various experimental performance measures 
is generally not high. It is possible that the various per- 
formance measures may not intercorrelate since there 
is no evidence that either scale is unidimensional. 
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CASE REPORT 


‘A CASE STUDY OF THE USE OF PALMAR SWEATING AS A 
MEASURE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TENSION" 


V. EDWIN BIXENSTINE ' 
VA Hospital, Downey, Illinois? 


NE commonly hears the need expressed 
O for a means of substantiating the 

changes which purportedly occur 
during psychotherapy and of comparing the 
effectiveness of different types of therapy. 
This objective requires not only that we be 
able to obtain reliable measures of change 
during the course of treatment, but, in addi- 
tion, that we get some indication of the rela- 
tion of such data to the larger context of the 
individual’s ongoing life and experience. In 
this connection, it will be the purpose of this 
paper (a) to describe briefly a measure of 
palmar sweating which holds considerable 
promise as an instrument for charting a most 
important dimension of change, psychological 
tension, and (b) to report some results ob- 
tained therewith. 


Tae COLORIMETRIC METHOD OF MEASURING 
PALMAR SWEATING (PS) 


TË one coats the palmar surface of the middle 
(or any other) finger tip with a solution of 
ferric chloride, lets it dry for half a minute, and 
then asks the subject (S) to hold for three 
minutes the coated surface in contact with a 
piece of paper which has been impregnated 
with tannic acid (and then dried), one gets a 
“finger print” which varies in opacity (more 
or less directly as measured by a “‘densitom- 
eter”) with the amount of perspiration which 
has been exuded during the test period. As will 
be readily seen, the instrumentation is simple 
and the inconvenience to S slight; and studies 
reported by Light (5) and Mowrer (7) indicate 
that this measurement covaries meaningfully 
with emotional upset and relaxation. These 
two writers also give full technical details on 
the use of the method, so such information will 
not be repeated here. 


1 The author would like to express his gratitude to 
Dr. O. H. Mowrer for his advice and counsel. 

?The author was formerly at the Psychological 
Clinic, University of Illinois. 
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PS Nor ASSOCIATED WITH HEAT REGULATION 


This measure is different from the PGR, not 
only in ease of use, but also in terms of what it 
measures. The basis for PGR is quite prob: 
ably variable, at one time being maintained| 
by the action of the sweat glands, at another 
by vascular activity, etc. (6); PS, however, is 
a measure just of sweating and of sweating 
restricted to a particular area, the palms of 
the hands. But deserving even greater atten 
tion is the distinction between perspiring of 
palms (soles of the feet, and axillae) and gross 
bodily perspiration concerned with heat reg: 
lation, Kuno (4) found that PS remained 
relatively unchanged while an individua 
underwent an increase in bodily heat up to 
point where S was in danger of heat prostran 
tion. Mowrer (7) suggests that the rise in 
subsequent to that point might very probablj) 
be due to a concomitant rise in fear and concetll 
within S about his own physical welfare. Thi 
and other observations (1, 2) make it safe wi 
assume that PS is not a part of the heat regi 
lating system. 


METHOD OF THIS STUDY 


A young graduate student and his wife, the latte] 
being visualized as something of a control, were invited) 
to act as Ss, That Mr. M, as he will be referred 
henceforth, should act as the “experimental” S seemed 
desirable because of two anticipated events: He 
two months away from his doctoral qualifying “4 
aminations after which he planned to undergo psy°™ 
therapy. Both events promised to be the occasion "| 
interesting and, it was hoped, informative ps varai 
tions. 

On each successive day Mr. and Mrs. M took 
recordings at 10:00 a.w. An ideal procedure would hav 
involved a sampling of PS every hour of the day, bul 
for obvious practical considerations this could not 2 
done over an extended length of time. In the int 
of obtaining some measure of intradaily variations 
PS, however, Mr. and Mrs. M were instructed to mg 


* This time was chosen as a result of a preliminat} 
study which revealed that, especially for Mr. M, 1% 
Aa, was the most “tension-provoking” time of the be 
i.e., PS was the highest at that point. 


A Case STUDY OF THE USE OF PALMAR SWEATING 


1. List and rate (1 through 5) according to tension- 
provokingness, the significant occurrences 24 hours 
prior to this recording in the four main areas below. 


Make some comment for each area. 
ii Professional 
Marital Parental (extrafamilial) (householdly) 


2 


2, Judge your tension now. 
1 2 


3 4 5 

a L 1 A 
Very Very 
relaxed tense 


3. Judge your “happiness” or sense of well-being. 
1 2 3 4 ee 


L Pie SOS Wo E 
Unhappy Happy 


Fic. 1. A REPRODUCTION OF THE Form UPON WHICH 
Mr. anp Mrs. M ENTERED A CHRONOLOGY OF SIG- 
NIICANT Events SEPARATED INTO Four “Lre” 
AREAS, AND UPON WuicH THEY REGISTERED SELF- 
RATINGS ON TENSION AND HAPPINESS 


hourly prints on every eighth day which, with a mini- 
mum of demand on the Ss, gave representative hourly 
recordings for each day in the week. 

A chronology of events under four arbitrary but com- 
prehensive categories was called for in addition to 
subjective ratings on tension and happiness scales 
(see Fig. 1). Judgments were continuous instead of 
discrete, and numerical equivalents were taken to the 
nearest 24 inch (the scales being 5 inches long). These 
recordings were always made before each daily (10:00 
AM.) print. 


RESULTS 


Figure 2. represents approximately six 
months of successive sampling, followed by an 
interval of four months, and then another one- 
half month of successive PS recordings. In this 
figure let us first note Mr. M’s curve, consider- 
ing it from the standpoint of those events to 
which reference has already been made. As 
one would expect, assuming PS is a measure of 
tension, there is a sharp and dramatic rise in 
tension in the beginning phase of the qualify- 
ing examination. (This is the first of our two 
events in order of occurrence taking place on 
ee 3, 4, 5, and 11,) But quite unexpected is 
the over-all decreasing course of the curve up 
to a period only a few days prior to the exam- 
ination! Mr. M’s chronological journal con- 
current with the pre-examination period 
eta some suggestive entries in this connec- 
ion. At the time Mr. M initiated PS recording 
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(January 11) he was rounding out his source 
reading and, by three weeks prior to the exam- 
ination, had begun to concentrate on review. 
The entries indicate that he had culminated the 
review at a point when a new low was estab- 
lished in his PS curve (February 20 through 
28)! In other words, Mr. M’s preparation for 
this highly anxiety-provoking event had been 
brought closer and closer to an adequate 
solution (in his own lights). The generally 
decreasing indices of tension prior to the 
examination, then, may be viewed as meas- 
ures of Mr. M’s feeling of readiness. 

In the second major event, psychotherapy, 
begun March 31 and continued several sessions 
past the point where successive samplings 
were discontinued in June, we have again 
something not fully expected. After just 
negotiating a major barrier to the doctor’s 
degree, Mr. M manifests a PS curve rising 
from a low established in an interval during 
this anxious (if successful) negotiation to a 
high associated with the initiation of psycho- 
therapy, an event previously considered by 
Mr. M not half so “dangerous”! The entries 
in Mr. M’s chronological journal during the 
immediate postexamination period stress a 
debt of time due his assistantship which con- 
cerned him and which, in part, may have de- 
termined this paradoxical rise, However, the 
only successive event associated with the 
continuous high level of the curve (through 
May 21) is the psychotherapy u 

During June, Mr. M’s tension indices estab- 
lished a radically new platform with reference 
to what they had been. (A chi square between 
the June samples and all samples taken prior 
to June was found to be 22.013; p < .01.) In 
order to check whether this new level was 
continuous, Mr. and Mrs. M were asked to 
reinstate the daily (10:00 AM.) PS recordings 
for a period of one-half month (October 16 
through 31). Since the October PS samples, 


4A chi square was computed between the curve 
prior to the examination and that part of the curve 
remaining at a high Jevel during the time Mr. M was 
in psychotherapy (i.e. all samples taken between Janu- 
ary 11 to March 12 and March 31 to May 22) and was 
found to be 2.788 ($ < -10 > 05). 

All chi squares reported in this paper were calculated 
in the same manner. The median of the combined 
samples was found. It was expected that if two groups 
of samples were from the same population, there would 
be as many falling above their combined-samples 
median for one group as for the other. 
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Fic. 2. PS RECORDINGS 

It may be noted above that densitometer readings are numerically larger at the “low” end of the ordinate 
This is due to the fact that the readings are inverse measures of PS. 4 

A smoothing Procedure was employed in the above curves. A running average of four consecutive days 
gave the best compromise between preserving short-term variations while more clearly revealing long-term vat 
tions. The third day of the series was arbitrarily chosen to represent the average of the four. ant 

Some of the major short-term fluctuations have been annotated with the event or events recorded in Mr. 
Mrs. M S chronological accounts. It is left to the reader’s own speculations concerning the degree of relation! 
existing between the event and the fluctuation. 
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like those in June, were found to be at a very 
significantly lower level than the earlier, Spring 
samples (x? = 7.691), and in view of a non- 
significant chi square (.835) between the Octo- 
ber and the June samples, it seems safe to 
assume that they are both continuous and at a 
new, lower PS platform. In other words, it 
appears that during the time Mr. M was 
undergoing therapy something happened to 
his level of PS production which was still 
apparent some time after withdrawing from 
therapy. 

Before pursuing further the results as re- 
lated to psychotherapy, let us turn to Fig. 2 
and to Mrs. M’s PS curve. For the six months 
of continuous sampling, Mrs. M’s curve re- 
mains on a level generally below her husband’s, 
and, since her Sprifig and her October samples 
are continuous (x? = 2.677; p < .20 > .10), 
this appears to be a characteristic PS plat- 
form.’ An interesting note: Mrs. M’s PS meas- 
ures were significantly lower than Mr. M’s 
during the Spring (x? = 19.362; p < .01); in 
October, Mr. M’s measures proved to be sig- 
nificantly lower than Mrs. M’s (x? = 4.524; 
p < .05 > .02). This reversal only serves to 
emphasize the degree of change seen in Mr. 
M’s PS curve. 

It might be mentioned in passing that a sig- 
nificant correlation (r = .244) was found 
between Mr. and Mrs. M’s PS specimens. Ap- 
parently, PS is capable of reflecting the over- 
lapping aspects of their lives even though at 
the same time it indicated that one, Mr. M, was 
experiencing something the other was not. 


BEARING or THE FINDINGS ON LIGHT'S 
AND Mowrer’s EXPERIMENTS 


Tn successful cases Light (5) and Mowrer (7 
find that PS drops to a new level at the culmi- 
nation of therapy. However, they have had no 
empirical basis to date for believing that this 
change was manifest in the individual’s wider, 
daily experience or, in other words, that it was 
not somehow just peculiar to the therapy ses- 
Sion as such. If we turn to Fig. 3, where before- 
and after-session curves of the kind generated 
by Light’s and Mowrer’s researches are repro- 


A es M is generally more variable than her hus- 
a . However, this variability is augmented in the 
st months of the Spring recordings in large part be- 


cal SBE < 
e of the numerous missing entries on Mrs. M’s 
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Fic. 3. Raw PS Reapincs TAKEN BEFORE AND 
AFTER Each THERAPY SESSION 

Note that when the after-session curve is higher 

than the before-session curve, we may infer that Mr, 

M experienced therapy as tension inducing instead of 

tension reducing. Attention is called to four sessions, 

13, 14, 17, and 18, where this differential is quite large. 


duced, we see that Mr. M “acts like” other 
“successful cases” in that therapy was pro- 
gressively associated with lower and lower 
indices of tension. Now, as already displayed 
in Fig, 2, this phenomenon was not just a mani- 
festation peculiar to the periods immediately 
before and after the therapy sessions, but was 
reflected in independent measures of daily 
experience. With due caution about basing 
conclusions on an WV of 1, we may still find this 
properly reinforcing to our faith in the gener- 
ality and validity of therapy. 

It is informative to consider some of the 
before- and after-session PS measures which 
presaged Mr. M’s abrupt, new platform occur- 
ring in June. Note in Fig. 3 that there are four 
rather close sessions (Interviews 13, 14, 17, 
and 18) all of which were accompanied by a 
considerable increase in after-session tension 
indices over before-session tension indices. 
That these sessions were punishing for Mr. M 
is a notion corroborated by the fact that Mr. 
M increased the time between interviews. 
Prior to May 21, Mr. M had seen the therapist 
about twice a week; then, between May 21 
and the end of June, Mr. M had only four 
interviews, or less than one per week. It was 
during this same period (in which Mr. M had 
fewer, and, apparently, intensely punishing 
therapeutic contacts) that the independent, 
daily PS measures had a dramatic and reliable 
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Fic. 4, AVERAGES OF PS MEASURES 
Each point in the curves above represents the 
average of all PS measures made during that hour by 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Since the hourly readings were made 
every eighth day, the variations due to any particular 
day are cancelled. Notice that Mrs. M’s curve appears 
to mirror the major deviations seen in Mr. M’s. 
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drop! These observations strongly suggest 
that the extratherapeutic gains registered by 
Mr. M were (a) probably in good part the 
results of things happening outside of therapy 
in view of the reduced “amount” of therapy 
taking place, and (b) were, in a sense, “paid 
for” by “‘in-therapy” suffering. 

In reference to the last point above, Mowrer 
has found that patients typically get “worse” 
before getting “better” which is to say that 
their tension indices reach a peak, then fall to 
a new low not previously displayed by the 
patient. Although this “worse-before-better” 
phenomenon is not reflected in Mr. M’s before- 
session PS curve, it is certainly strongly sug- 
gested by the fact that his new platform fol- 
lowed closely four “punishing” interviews.° 


6 Another possible reason why Mr. M did not dis- 
play this phenomenon in his before-session curve was 
that Mr. M was well acquainted with the particular 
personality theory and practices of his therapist; he 
knew something of what he was “in for.” He relates 
that one of the first observations he made to the 
therapist was: “I know that I will have to tell you 
everything. The thought has spurred me to mend some 
of my fences even before seeing you.” In other words, it 
is suggested here that Mr. M was able to experience in 
anticipation some of the customary consequences of 
therapy itself. The fact that Mr. M’s daily tension 
indices were increasing immediately before therapy and 
maintained a high level throughout the first part of 
therapy lends support to this notion. 
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| 
‘Tue “AVERAGE” Day AND “AVERAGE” Wark 

In Fig. 4 Mr. M gives us a picture which on | 
might have expected of a person who works 
morning and afternoon, and studies in the 
evening. He has high tension indices during 
these times and low indices during meals and 
before retiring. 

In its major outlines, Mrs. M’s usual day is 
a mirroring of her husband’s which represents 
a very suggestive style of relating. These re- 
sults may be seen as examples of rather typical 
“homeostatic” functions of the family mem- — 
bers as a single body. To continue the physio: , 
logical simile, it is as if the wife “catabolizes” 
(or expends energy) while making possible 
and sustaining “anabolism” in other members 
of the family. The husband, iù turn, “catabo- 
lizes” (works) so that he may support the 
family in its “anabolistic” pursuits. It is only 
poetic justice and logically economical that the 
wife “anabolize” while other members of the 
family are at work or play. 

In Fig. 5, the work-week rise, although not 
statistically significant (x? = .270 between 
the Monday-Tuesday samples and the Thurs 
day-Friday samples), does find some resonanci 
with a form of goal-gradient behavior which 
Mr. M reported. His work aspirations and 
goals for the week were usually ideal so that 
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The points in the curve above were found by a Hh 
ing all the daily 10:00 a.m. recordings for each day if 
the week. The peaking at Friday in Mr. M’s carna 
though not statistically significant, complements 
nature of his “work week” as he experienced it. 
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by midweek the disparity between aspiration 
and accomplishment often agitated renewed 
application which might have been the occa- 
sion of increased PS. 

Whereas Mr. M’s week end was distinct from 
his work week (x? = 8.178; p <*.01), Mrs. M’s 
week end in terms of her PS measures, though 
numerically lower, was not (x? = 1.280). Mrs. 
M’s week could be characterized on the basis 
of PS as undifferentiated. 


Tue SELF-RATING DATA 


The self-ratings were not particularly en- 
lightening, and space will not be taken here for 
graphical presentation of these data, Between 
the self-rated tension and the PS measures, 7’s 
for Mr. and MrseM of .307 and .418 were found 
which in size correspond closely with r’s found 
on similar data with other Ss by Dr. Zella 
Luria.’ 

Before concluding it may be well to mention 
several “negative” findings. The daily meas- 
ures did not differentiate periods following 
sexual relations for this couple; nor did it 
differentiate, for Mrs. M, her menses from 
other times although the difference was in the 
expected direction (i.e., her average tension 
index was higher during menstruation than 
when she was not menstruating, but not sig- 
nificantly so). 


SUMMARY 


This study attempts to relate an objective 
measure of therapeutic progress to similar 
measures made of the individual’s wider life 
experiences. It demonstrates that PS (palmar 
sweating), the measure employed, is capable 


7 . . 
Personal communication. 
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of giving us with relatively small investments 
of time and money a very meaningful and sug- 
gestive picture or replica of a person’s ongoing 
experiences. One might hope that this measure 
would be utilized in future research directed 
at an impartial assessment of differential 
outcomes of different kinds of psychotherapy 
and of different therapists. It has much to 
recommend its use in this respect. 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


A NOTE ON BITTERMAN AND KNIFFIN’S “MANIFEST ANXIETY AND 
PERCEPTUAL DEFENSE” 


% BERNARD CHODORKOFF 
University of Wisconsin! 


'N A RECENT issue of this journal, Bitterman and 
Kniffin (1, p. 248) conclude that “differences 
in threshold between taboo and neutral words 
(beyond those attributable to frequency of experi- 
ence) can be understood in terms of differential 
readiness to report rather than perceptual distor- 
tion.” Their data do not seem to warrant this 
conclusion. 

They have found that recognition thresholds 
did not differ significantly in a high- and a low- 
anxiety group. This finding, they suggest, indicates 
that there is no relation between anxiety level and 
recognition threshold. This interpretation is ac- 
ceptable. They go further, however, and offer this 
as evidence against McGinnies and Sherman’s (3, 
p. 84) assumption that taboo words “signal a state 
of approaching punishment and consequently 
become cues for eliciting the anxiety associated 
with actual punishment.” This rejection of Mc- 
Ginnies and Sherman’s interpretation cannot be 
supported by the data. Bitterman and Kniffin 
seem to neglect the fact that the Manifest Anxi- 
ety Scale which they used measures the subject’s 
(S’s) general level of anxiety, while what is crucial 
is the degree of anxiety which each word is able to 
elicit. Perhaps they assume that if the taboo words 
are anxiety-eliciting (as McGinnies and Sherman 
suggest), then they should arouse a greater degree 
of anxiety in their high-anxiety group than in their 
low-anxiety group, and this should lead to differ- 
ences in recognition thresholds. This assumption 
does not seem to be a safe one to make since indi- 
vidual words may elicit anxiety to a degree which 
is unrelated to S’s general anxiety level. If Bitter- 
man and Kniffin’s criticism and rejection of Mc- 
Ginnies and Sherman’s views are to be valid, they 
would have to demonstrate that the taboo words 
do not act as cues for eliciting anxiety (which re- 
sults in avoidance reactions such as “perceptual 
defense”). They have not done this. 

When order effects were tested, it was found that 
there was a significant difference in recognition 
thresholds for taboo words between position one 
and four. No order effect was evident for the 
neutral words. They interpret this as representing 
“the development of insight into the essential na- 
ture of the situation” (1, p. 250). As one S said, 


1 Now at the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 
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“I caught on to what you were doing and then 
expected anything.” The authors go on to state 
that “this result is precisely what might be antici. 
pated on the assumption that differences in the 
thresholds of taboo and neutral words may be 
accounted for in terms of differential readiness to 
report rather than in terms of perceptual func 
tioning.” , 

If S develops “insight” and as a result is able 
to lower his recognition thresholds for taboo words, 
why aren’t they lowered to tlie level of the neutral 
words? We are led to conclude from the data that 
even though Ss in many cases were cognizant of 
the fact that taboo words were being presented, 
they were still unable to demonstrate as efficient 
perceptual functioning as they did for the neutral 
words. The perceptual difficulty remaining ove 
and above that diminished by S’s “insight” has 
not been explained away by the authors. 

Two other points are worth mentioning: 

1. Bitterman and Kniffin imply that differen 
in recognition thresholds may be partly attribut 
able to frequency of experience with the words 
One immediately wonders why the words were not 
equated for frequency of usage. They seem to have 
been aware of this variable, yet it apparently të 
mains uncontrolled. 

2. The use of taboo words does not guarante 
their personal relevancy for each S. It is possible 
that the high- and low-anxiety groups would show 
differences in recognition thresholds had person 
ally relevant stimuli been selected for each S. Re 
search (2) supports this possibility. Percept 
defense was found to be meaningful when consid- 
ered as an individual matter, and individual differ- 
ences were revealed when personally relevant, 
individually selected stimuli were used. 
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THE ACCEPTABILITY OF “FAKE” VERSUS “BONA FIDE” PERSONALITY TEST 
INTERPRETATIONS! 


NORMAN D. SUNDBERG 


o University of Oregon 


mrs study was stimulated by consideration of 

the clinician’s problem in describing the in- 
dividuality of a client. It is overly easy to make 
statements which are irrelevant, general, or vague. 
For example, nearly every neurotic coming to a 
clinic could be called “anxious” or “dependent.” 
This kind of description does not delineate the 
client’s individuality; the clinician could describe 
him as well without seeing him. Holt (3) has done 
this completely blind analysis in his “ESP. 
interpretation” of a TAT in the case of Jay. Kelley 
has recently cothpared Rorschach interpretation 
with the jargon of a thirty-five cent astrologer’s 
horoscope (2). 

With any particular group there are probably 
certain kinds of descriptions which are more ac- 
ceptable than others, i.e., there are probably 
stereotyped self concepts. B. R. Forer (1) reports 
that students readily rated certain vague general- 
ized statements as highly characteristic of their 
personalities under the impression that they were 
true personality sketches. His study did not inves- 
tigate the possibility that subjects might be able 
to distinguish “bona fide” descriptions based on 
tests from these stereotypes. The present study 
investigates this problem and also avoids the sug- 
gestibility factor by paired comparison and ranking 
methods, 


PROCEDURE 


Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventories 
were obtained from 25 women and 19 men in a general 
Psychology class, Knowing only the age and sex of the 
subjects (Ss), two psychologists experienced with the 
MMPI wrote individual interpretations of the profiles 
covering the following four topics: mood, physical and 
mental complaints, conflict areas, and social attitudes 
and behavior. Two stereotyped, or “fake,” descriptions 
Covering the same topics were produced from Forer’s 
(1) most accepted statements and from judge’s selec- 
tions. All interpretations were written in the third 


am This article is based in part on a paper entitled 
The Problem of Personality Test Interpretation: A 
Study of Acceptance of Stereotyped Descriptions as 
Compared with Test-based Interpretations,” read at 
the annual meeting of the Western Psychological As- 
sociation in Seattle, Washington, June 1953. The 
writer wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. Leona 
Tyler of the University of Oregon for valuable as- 
Sistance, 4 
? The two stereotyped descriptions or fake interpre- 
tations were as follows: 
Fake interpretation 1. This record suggests that this 


person. The two fake interpretations were paired ran- 
domly with the bona fide interpretations. Relative 
position on the page was also varied randomly. The 
following procedures were then carried out: 

Part I. The original Ss were presented with a sheet 
of paper on which was typed S’s own test interpreta- 
tion and one of the fake interpretations. The Ss were 
asked to answer the following: Question A, “Which 
interpretation describes you better?” and Question B, 
“One of these interpretations is not yours; the other 
one is written from your test results especially. Which 
one is written for you?” 

Part II. Thirty students responded to a request to 
give the pair of interpretations and an instruction sheet 
to several close friends. The instruction sheet told the 
friend to choose which of the two interpretations de- 
scribed S better. 

Part IIT. All of the bona fide interpretations and the 
two fake interpretations were printed on separate 
strips of paper. Students in another class (25 women 
and 22 men) were instructed to rank the paragraphs 
according to how well they described their own per- 
sonalities. 

RESULTS AND Discussion 


In answering question A, only 18 of the 44 Ss 
selected their own MMPI interpretations. On the 
second question, 20 chose their own. The results 
were not significantly different from the chance 
expectancy of 22 correct choices. 


person gets depressed at times but he (she) couldn’t 
really be called moody because he (she) is generally 
cheerful and rather optimistic. One of his (her) troubles 
is difficulty in concentrating. At times he (she) is ex- 
troverted, affable, sociable; while at other times he 
(she) is introverted, wary, reserved. He (she) prides 
himself (herself) as an independent thinker and does 
not accept others’ statements without satisfactory 
proof. He (she) has a tendency to be critical of himself 
(herself). i AA 

Fake interpretation 2. This is a record of a young 
man (woman) who has a tendency to worry and be 
moody at times but not to excess. However, there are 
days when nothing seems to please him (her) and he 
(she) is sometimes more enthusiastic and lively than 
he (she) really feels like being. He (she) is occasionally 
bothered by physical difficulties, such as headaches, 
but they seldom get him (her) down. He (she) secretly 
wishes he (she) had a better developed and healthier 
body. He (she) prefers a certain amount of change 
and variety and becomes dissatisfied when hemmed in 
by restrictions and limitations. He (she) has found it 
unwise to be too frank in revealing himself (herself) 
to others. At times he (she) has serious doubts as to 
whether he (she) has made the right decision or done 


the right thing. 
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Of the 82 friends of the original Ss only 40 chose 
the test-based interpretation as being more char- 
acteristic of S than the fake one. The ratios of 
choices for each S averaged 47 whereas .50 would 
be expected by chance. 

Acceptancé of the test-based interpretation by 
the original Ss was not significantly related to their 
sex, position on the page, or psychologist doing 
the interpretation. There was a significant tend- 
ency to accept individual interpretations which 
were shorter than the fake ones with which they 
were paired. There was also a significant avoidance 
of one of the two fake interpretations. 

No significant relationship was found between 
the students’ acceptance of the test-based interpre- 
tations and whether they invited friends to cooper- 
ate in the experiment or not. Seven-tenths of the 
friends of the acceptors (i.e., those 14 students who 
picked the bona fide interpretation on both ques- 
tions A and B) also accepted the test-based inter- 
pretations as more characteristic of S, whereas 
only four-tenths of the friends of the rejectors 
(i.e., those 20 students who rejected the bona fide 
interpretation on both questions) accepted the 
test-based interpretations. 

The MMPI’s of the acceptors and rejectors 
showed no significant differences except on the 
Hypomania scale. On Ma, the rejectors had an 
average # score of 64.8 compared with the acceptor 
mean of 56.4. The meaning of this difference is not 
clear, but it suggests that the more active, opti- 
mistic students identify more readily with the 
college stereotype, at least as it is represented in 
the fake interpretations. 

In the ranking study the new set of Ss tended 
to agree with the original group. The bona fide in- 
terpretations which were originally accepted 
showed a significant tendency to be ranked as self- 
descriptive. There was also a tendency for the 
female group but not the male group to prefer Fake 
Interpretation 1. Again shorter interpretations 
were favored over the longer ones. 

It is clear from the ranking study that test 
interpretations differ greatly in their likelihood of 
acceptance. Perusal of the fake interpretations 
and the paragraphs given high and low rankings? 


* The individual interpretations which received the 
highest median ranks were as follows: 

Male. “This record points to a person who is very 
normal in his attitudes, behavior, and relationships 
with people. He gets along well without effort. People 
like him naturally and he is not overly critical either of 
them or of himself. He is neither overly conventional 
nor overly individualistic. The prevailing mood is one 
of optimism and constructive effort, and he is not 
troubled by periods of depression, psychosomatic ill- 
ness, or nervous symptoms.” 

Female. “The person to whom this record belongs 
appears to be a cheerful, well-balanced person. She 
may have some alternation of happy and unhappy 
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suggests that acceptable stereotyped descriptions 
consist of the following: (a) Vague statements, 
such as: “This person enjoys a certain amount of 
change and variety in his life.” (b) Double-headed 
statements, such as: “He gets depressed at times 
but sometimes hg is cheerful and rather optimis- 
tic.” (c) Modal statements, i.e., statements which 
are frequently characteristic of the given group, 
for example: “One of the person’s troubles is 
difficulty in concentrating.” (d) Favorable state- 
ments such as: “This person is optimistic and force- 
ful and well liked by others.” According to two 
judges’ evaluations, there were five times as many 
favorable as unfavorable statements in the high- 
ranking interpretations and twice as many unfavor- 
able statements in low-ranking interpretations. 
> 


SUMMARY 


Blind interpretations of the MMPI profiles of 
44 college students were paired with fake person- 
ality descriptions. The students were unable to pick 
out their own bona fide personality description 


moods, but they are not extreme now. She has few or 
no problems with her health. She is sociable and mixes 
well with others. She is adaptable to social situations. 
She tends to be adventurous. Her interests are wide. 
She is fairly self-confident and usually thinks clearly.” 

The individual interpretations which received the 
lowest median ranks were as follows: 

Male. “This man’s record indicates that he is under 
a considerable amount of tension or strain, but has 
managed to keep his anxiety under control. There are 
conflicts between the values of society, which he recog- 
nizes and accepts, and some of his own attitudes and 
behavior. He has a tendency toward depression and 
various minor physical illnesses and nervous symptoms. 
With persons not involyed in these conflicts he gets 
along well. The prevailing mood is pessimistic rather 
than optimistic. It is often difficult for him to concen- 
trate on his work.” 

Female. “This record shows a rather individualistic 
young woman who stands out in any group to which 
she belongs. She is definitely an extrovert and likes to 
be doing things, meeting people, etc. If she has per- 
sonality problems of any kind, she is not aware of them 
most of the time, but unconscious conflicts may show 
themselves in physical symptoms or behavior for which 
she can find no motive. Her mood fluctuates somewhat 
but without serious low periods. In general her vitality 
and drive are all she needs to get her through the situa- 
tions of her life.” 

The latter paragraph is not as characteristic of the 
low-ranking ones as the next lowest one which follows: 

“This record suggests mild depression and anxiety 
at present. This young woman seems to feel nervous 
and sensitive. She is likely to have some difficulties, 
such as fatigue, sleeplessness, and difficulty in concen- 
trating. She is friendly and generous, but her friend- 
ships are often superficial and she has difficulty con- 
fiding in others. She is somewhat indecisive. She worries 
over trifles. Most noticeable, however, is her sensitivity, 
especially to the attitudes of others toward her. 
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except at the chance level. Friends of the Ss like- 
wise failed to pick the test-based interpretations 
better than by chance. Ranking of the interpreta- 
tions by another group according to adequacy of 
self-description showed a general tendency toward 
acceptance or rejection which aga with the 
original group. Analysis of the data and the per- 
sonality descriptions suggested that acceptable 
college personality interpretations are short and 
include vague, double-headed, modal, and favor- 
able statements. 
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THE EFFECTS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY: A REPLY 


H. J. EYSENCK 
©, Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, University of London 


HE TITLE and tone of Dr. Rosenzweig’s recent 

paper in this journal (3) suggest that he does 
not agree with the main conclusions of my paper 
entitled “The Effects of Psychotherapy: An Evalu- 
ation” (1). It is difficult to argue with him as on all 
crucial points we seem to be in complete agreement. 
His criticisms are not directed against what I 
wrote but against a quite erroneous impression of 
what my main points were; consequently, a brief 
restatement of these points should suffice to settle 
the dispute. 

In the first place, Rosenzweig apparently be- 
lieves that I maintain that psychotherapy does 
more harm than good. He quotes the actual figures 
for recovery which I give, showing greatest im- 
provement to follow the least amount of therapy, 
and least improvement to follow the psychoanaly- 
tic type of therapy, and adds “We are therefore 
to infer that psychotherapy is less effective than 
no psychotherapy”. He does not, unfortunately, 
quote the sentence which appears at the end of this 
paragraph dealing with the inverse correlation 
between recovery and psychotherapy, in which I 
say: “This conclusion requires certain qualifica- 
tions.” He gives the impression that I am putting 
forward a dogmatic statement regarding the in- 
effectiveness of therapy. Nothing could be further 
from the truth, and in evidence I may perhaps be 
allowed to quote the qualifications I myself was 
careful to point out: 


The figures quoted do not necessarily disprove the 
possibility of therapeutic effectiveness. There are ob- 
vious shortcomings in any actuarial comparison and 
these shortcomings are particularly serious when there 
is so little agreement among psychiatrists relating even 
to the most fundamental concepts and definitions. 
Definite proof would require a special investigation, 
carefully planned and methodologically more adequate 
than these ad hoc comparisons. But even the much 


more modest conclusion that the figures fail to show 
any favourable effects of psychotherapy should give 
pause to those who would wish to give an important 
part in the training of clinical psychologists to a skill 
the existence and effectiveness of which is still unsup- 
ported by any scientifically acceptable evidence, 


Rosenzweig takes me to task for not enumerat- 
ing the shortcomings mentioned, and contrasts this 
failure with the procedure of Landis (2), who has 
discussed them in detail. This does not seem to be a 
reasonable criticism. Landis was writing a chapter 
in a book and had ample space for discussion; I was 
writing a short paper from which the editor would 
almost certainly have excised any unduly lengthy 
repetitions of what had already appeared in the 
literature. After all, it is customary in scientific 
journals to present new evidence and arguments, 
not to recapitulate in tiresome detail what had 
already appeared before and should be presumed 
to be known to one’s colleagues. 

I am fully in agreement, therefore, with most of 
what Rosenzweig says about the difficulties of de- 
fining neurosis, of defining psychotherapy, and of 
defining recovery; these difficulties, as I pointed 
out in my article, arise from the fact that “there is 
so little agreement amongst psychiatrists relating 
even to the most fundamental concepts and defini- 
tions.” Rosenzweig dots the i’s and crosses the ?’s 
at some length, but does not, in effect, contradict 
what I have to say. 

All through his article, Rosenzweig seems to 
criticize me for having attempted to prove that 
psychotherapy is ineffective. This, however, I never 
attempted to do. I was not trying to prove the null 
hypothesis, which would be foolish as well as inad- 
missible; I was simply examining available data to 
see whether these data succeeded in disproving the 
null hypothesis. For the various reasons which 
Rosenzweig details, and which I agree with, the 
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available data are not of a kind to inspire much 
confidence. Nevertheless, they are the only ones 
available for the purpose and, so far as they go, they 
must be said to fail to disprove the null hypothesis. 
Hence, I cannot see how it is possible to take issue 
with my conclusion: “The figures fail to support 
the hypothesis that psychotherapy facilitates re- 
covery from neurotic disorder.” This statement I 
take to be, in essence, identical with Rosenzweig’s 
statement that “broad generalizations as to the 
effectiveness of treatment are to be avoided.” 

What I cannot understand, however, is Rosen- 
aweig’s insistence that I “generalize freely,” 
“lightly dismiss” sources of difficulty, and indulge 
in “hasty generalization.” Perhaps he has failed to 
read the last sentence of my summary in which, 
having pointed out that available figures do not 
disprove the null hypothesis, I go on to say: “In 
view of the many difficulties attending such actu- 
arial comparisons, no further conclusions could be 
derived from the data whose shortcomings high- 
light the necessity of properly planned and exe- 
cuted experimental studies into this important 
field.” I thus only make two claims: (a) that avail- 
able data have serious shortcomings, and (6) that 
as far as they go, these data do not support the 
theory of psychotherapeutic effectiveness. As 
Rosenzweig himself explicitly agrees with both 
these statements, it is difficult to see precisely what 
it is that he is criticizing. 

The only possibility left is that he disagrees with 
some of the subjective judgments which, as I ex- 
plicitly pointed out in my paper, I had to make in 
order to summarize the data. It would be fruitless 
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to discuss points of disagreement in detail; I can 
only suggest to anyone interested in the issue that 
he should go through all the papers quoted, mak- 
ing his own subjective judgments as to what is oris 
not to be included in the terms “neurosis,” “psy- 
chotherapy,” and “improvement.” I think it will 
be found that no possible combination of criteria 
will yield results showing psychotherapy to be 
therapeutically effective. When it is realized that 
these data, poor as they are, are all the evidence 
available regarding a method of therapy which has 
been practiced for more than 50 years on hundreds 
of thousands of patients, then it will, I think, be 
agreed that the failure of the data to show any 
degree of therapeutic effectiveness should act as 
a spur to ensure the initiation of large-scale, 
properly planned, rigidly controlled, and thor- 
oughly analyzed experimental studies in this impor- 
tant field. I feel that on this point, just as much as 
on the others, Rosenzweig and I are in complete 
agreement. 
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CALUMET 


SAUL ROSENZWEIG 
Washington University 


F I HAD “a quite erroneous impression” of Ey- 
senck’s main conclusions, it is my further im- 
pression that I was not alone in this reaction to his 
paper. The implicit tone as well as the explicit 
statement work together in the process of com- 
munication. But it is good to see that Eysenck has 


troubled to correct the false impression his paper 
created. It is particularly gratifying that he reiter- 
ates the subjective basis of the judgments he found 
it necessary to make in summarizing the literature. 
Since he insists that we are in agreement—calumet! 
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Dynamic AND ABNORMAL PsycHoLocy. By W. S. 
Taylor. New York: American Book Co., 1954. 
Pp. xiv + 657. Price $5.50. 

The standards set up for this*book by the pub- 
lishers include system, comprehensiveness, and 
readability. The first and second are readily con- 
ceded; the third calls for more scrutiny. The book 
is “overorganized” to be readable in the sense that 
Bernard Hart’s brief classic in the field is readable. 
Clear and intelligible would perhaps be better ad- 
jectives, though there is some range even here—an 
opposite extreme being apparently reached by the 
Compulsion paragraph on page 198. 

Professor Taylor offers this book explicitly as a 
text for courses in its field, for supplementary and 
reference use in gelated fields, and as a “survey for 
independent reader$.” These objectives are some- 

. what disparate, and a reviewer can only hope to be 
reasonably clear about the one for which he is from 
time to time trying to evaluate. 

For abstract, the volume treats its subject in 
nineteen chapters, with a glossary and index. (In 
the glossary, the usefulness of the arrangement 
and of the concern for etymology is “highly prob- 
lematical.”) Chapter 1 defines the field, not quite 
objectively, since it excludes feeble-mindedness and 
genius as being matters of endowment rather than 
integration. Chapter 2, very brief, succinctly de- 
fines allied fields of work: psychoanalysis, neuro- 
pathology, social work, etc. Chapter 3 embodies 
historical developments and is largely occupied 
with sketches of principal human figures. Pages 21 
to 34, by Austin B. Wood, offer a very informative 
précis of the work of Freud, Jung, and Adler in a 
more cursive style than the remainder of the work. 
Chapter 4 defines basic concepts; the keystone is 
“integration,” though its definition is complicated. 
“Sagacity” is reintroduced, but without reference 
to Hollingworth’s sponsoring of the term. Chapters 
5 and 6 concern Motivation—Chapter 5 in general 
features, using such concepts as excitation, readi- 
ness, patterns, and set and describing ways in 
which motivation is brought about: structural, 
biochemical, etc. Chapter 6 concerns more special 
areas of motivation and deals with various drives 
or urges from which the food drive appears a singu- 
lar omission. Chapter 7, Reactions, concerns i 
mainly with emotional processes, but formally in- 
cludes reflexes and thinking. Chapter 8, Connector 
Processes, deals with such concepts as diffusion, 
summation, association, inhibition, and conscious- 
ness; though not always in proportions that others 
might use. 

Chapter 9, Conflict, is an introduction to rather 
than a survey of the topic and is principally occu- 
pied with definition and illustration, plus the con- 


cept and role of repression. The same applies to 
Chapter 10, Dissociation; a work on abnormal 
psychology must be, as this one is,eshot through 
with these concepts, and a short chapter like this 
can offer only general or partial views. Chapter 11, 
Memory and Learning, deals with concepts of con- 
ditioning, incubation, interference, and others; also 
factors which make for retention, recall, and their 
disorders or failures. Chapter 12, Acquired Pat- 
terns, implicitly a continuation, deals with develop- 
ment of habits, constellations, sentiments, and 
complexes and their role in systematic dissocia- 
tions of various sorts. “Attitudes” are cited here, 
but hardly more than defined; only Conscience 
among them has specific treatment. Chapter 13, 
concerned with the “Subconscious,” uses a term se- 
mantically preferable to the “Unconscious,” since 
the facts represent a continuum, as Taylor points 
out. Usage in English of unconscious may be in no 
small measure a result of the fact that the German 
prefix un has one syllable whereas unter has two.) 
Much of the chapter is occupied with multiple per- 
sonality, Variant concepts like disconscious and 
intraconscious are introduced. Attention and Per- 
ception are the topics of Chapter 14, Extrasensory 
(“extraordinary”) and hyperacute perception are 
described, as are imperception and misperception 
(illusion) but what, ina work of the present orien- 
tation and scope, became of apperception? 
Chapter 15, longest in the book, is concerned 
with Thought. Since nearly all of what has pre- 
ceded also involves this topic, it is concerned 
largely with a regrouping of previous concepts. 
Hallucination, reasoning, and belief are among the 
principal headings (“autistic” thinking gets only 
an allusion, near the end of the book, in connection 
with the schizophrenic process). Chapter 16, Ac- 
tion and Control, is perhaps the best in the book. 
So much of what has gone before is implicit in it 
that it is close to a condensed summary, avoiding 
a certain dilution that is suggested elsewhere and 
showing what Taylor could have accomplished in 
a strictly teaching text had he elected to separate 
its functions from those of a source book. Chapter 
17, Suggestion, after some definition of subordinate 
concepts, is mostly occupied with its relation to 
mass psychology and hypnotic phenomena (regret- 
table, that the increasingly important concept of 
empathy plays no part in the book). Chapter 18, 
Reactions to Stress, has a timely enough topic; the 
treatment is especially clear and comprehensive, 
though mostly in terms pre-World War IT. Sources 
of stress are formulated: excitation, frustration, 
boredom, guilt, threat. Reactions are dealt with 
under trial-and-error, attack, retreat, confusion, 
overcompensation, daydreaming, scapegoating, 
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etc. Regression is mentioned, but an unimportant 
category for the book. There is a brief critique of 
sublimation. While the field of the final chapter, 19, 
on Mental Disorders, does not appear to have 
interested Professor Taylor as much as the more 
borderline phenomena of psychopathology, he does, 
as in Chapter 16, offer a very good account indeed 
for the purposes of an introductory text. There are 
succinct accounts of the principal psychoses and 
psychoneuroses, with social significances not neg- 
lected. But as elsewhere, the resources of con- 
temporary psychodiagnostics are practically out 
of the picture. 

As a text for courses, something depends on 
whether it is used as an introduction to psychology 
or follows an introductory course. There are argu- 
ments for using it either way; the organization and 
rhetoric certainly qualify it for a beginner’s course 
and this reviewer so considered it until encounter- 
ing (p. 391) the remark that “... the elementary 
psychology of reasoning is probably familiar to 
most readers of this book.” If such is the case, the 
elementary psychology of other mental processes 
may be presumed similarly familiar, which would 
render a large proportion of the text superfluous. 
It may be considered, therefore, from the stand- 
point of a beginner’s course for which function it 
is on the whole best adapted. 

A beginner’s course faces this dilemma: Should 
it be designed as a terminal course for the best 
interest of those who will not go on in the psycho- 
logical or some closely related field, or as an intro- 
duétion to more advanced work, with instructors 
having various approaches? If the former, a dy- 
namic approach may be preferred; if the latter, 
something more along experimental lines would be 
indicated. Whether purposely or not, the present 
volume shows more of the terminal orientation. 
The style is didactic, at times to the point of indoc- 
trination; there is comparatively little criticism 
or incentive to criticism. The pattern is a well- 
tried one: one sets up his categories, well over a 
hundred in this instance, “stipulatedly” defines 
and illustrates them, and gives them as much 
continuity as discrete sectioning permits. The re- 
sult here begins to resemble a one-volume encyclo- 
pedia of the topic where a student could lose him- 
self in “Rare-Detail” unless guided by a teacher 
somewhere near as able as its author. Another as- 
pect of this quality is to render it an all too easy 
instrument of inferior teaching. It was one of this 
reviewer’s earlier judgments, not greatly modified, 
that here was heaven’s gift to the instructor who 
is keeping just one session ahead of his class. 

Professor Taylor’s categories form an internally 
consistent system, which seems at least as valid as 
the next one, but which does not seem to mesh with 
other systems quite as readily as the publisher's 
announcement might lead one to expect. This limits 
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it as an introductory text to advanced work, 
though not affecting it as a terminal one.. Terms 
like integration, reaction, excitation, while used in 
legitimate and internally consistent enough senses, 
carry meanings somewhat broader or different from 
what they seem tein most psychological usage. For 
the latter two, behavior and stimulus would be 
often preferred. Integration represents a disturb- 
ing tendency of various words to take on both 
descriptive and value meanings, with usages fluc- 
tuating between them. Professor Taylor’s “integra- 
tion” has but slight value admixture, but when 
“ideal” is prefixed, it acquires a value sense that 
would take a chapter to establish. Reason (pp. 
391-400) and its derivatives are another case in 
point. Reason connotes valid logic, but not neces- 
sarily truth, since it does not as such establish 
premises, Adjuration to be reasonable is thus apt 
to mean accept another’s values (agree to premises) 
just as cooperate comes to mean obey. 


As noted, the book is for the most part written © 
in simple style. This has its undoubted virtues, but — 


has this drawback. It will readily convey a meaning 
to the reader, but it may not be the meaning you 
want to convey. The reason why legal writing is so 
complex is that it has to mean one thing and one 
thing only. Scientific exposition has greater lati- 
tude, but it can be oversimplified to vagueness or 
ambiguity. Trouble is recalled (at some points of 
the book) in figuring antecedents of “referents” in 
pronominal clauses, Another kind of difficulty may 
be exemplified from an area with which this re- 
viewer has some firsthand familiarity: “A spider 
drops from its web whenever a tuning fork is 
sounded, until, after 8 or 9 trials, it comes to dis- 
regard that stimulus” (p. 234). This could refer to 
an actual observation with some individual spider, 
using the historical present. But it can as well be, 
and perhaps usually will be, taken generically as 
describing something which these creatures as a 
class may be expected to do. As such it is a mis- 
leading statement. If you wish to observe this effect, 
at least confine your observations to orb-weavers, 
preferably under 34-inch body length, and to day- 
light hours. The citation is for illustration rather 
than evidence, and needs only the expression “may 
drop” to make it unimpeachable as such. In gen- 
eral the work has a plethora of illustration, well 
beyond what ought to serve for intelligibility; more 
than enough could be spared for the slightly in- 
creased wordage needed to make sure that a state- 
ment does not say something the author does not 
mean as well as what he does mean. A sense of this 
difficulty appears where Professor Taylor appends 
to his remarks the parenthetical statement, “This 
is no argument for license.” 

A point at issue here is distinction between 
illustration and evidence. If you are only illustrat- 
ing and clarifying a proposition you take material 
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where you find it, and may invent it as long as you 
give no contrary impression. “But yet doth it not 
apply them to establish any doctrine,” as theolo- 
gians say of the books in the Apocrypha. If you 
offer material as evidence for your views, then by 
implication you accept that material as represent- 
ing the facts, and stake upon it yotr own status as 
a critical thinker. It may be questioned if Professor 
Taylor offers quite sufficient guidance to the stu- 
dent in this respect. Consider, for example, much of 
the older material on multiple personality, hyp- 
notic phenomena, and dissociative processes 
generally. Difficulties of accurate observation in 
these fields are great and motivation to dramatize 
one’s observations is strong. It would be better not 
to offer as evidence accounts by persons not other- 
wise well attested as qualified observers, not to say 
interpreters of what they observe. This really 
means not offering them at all, except by way of 
historical mention, Since there is now growing 
„material of qualified nature in these areas for both 
illustration and evidence. 

A work having the range of this one obviously 
embodies labors of many years and is difficult 
under most circumstances to keep up to date. An 
impression was early gained that the book was 
living somewhat in the past; not enough to matter 
much for the “terminal course,” but more than 
would be advisable for introduction to advanced 
study. An attempt to test this impression was made 
by distributing the cited dates for references in two 
chapters, Learning and Motivation (pp. 230-270) 
and Thought (pp. 364-435). In all, about 290 such 
citations are involved. The modal dates were 
between 1925 and 1939; falling off sharply in the 
forties (more material for 1940-1944 than later) 
and with considerably less material for the fifties 
than for the nineteenth century and earlier. We 
must therefore look upon this volume as a formu- 
lation of Taylor’s insights and the bases on which 
they rest, rather than as a synthesis of current 
thinking in these fields and the bases on which it 
rests. For a rather extreme illustration, Spinoza 
has 21 citations in the index, Rorschach none. The 
null may be an indexing inadvertence; this re- 
viewer found a few casual mentions of the name. 
Clark Hull, deceased May 1952, has his dates 
given as “1884—- .” 

Documentation is very extensive, seems more 
so than for any work in the whole discipline that 
this reviewer has examined. It spoils a reader a 
little so that when at some points it is missing he 
feels let down. Some comment is suggested con- 
cerning different types of documentation. An 
author may say, (a) “The moon is made of green 
cheese,” and cite a learned treatise by John Smith 
attesting the validity of this observation. Or he 
may say, (b) “John Smith discovered that the 
moon is made of green cheese,” or “The pattern of 
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the Bimbo test reveals that So-and-so’s brains are 
made of green cheese.” In these styles of docu- 
menting, the author implicitly accepts responsi- 
bility which he may not intend and often ought 
not to have. The more objective way is to say, (c) 
“John Smith found the moon to be made of green 
cheese.” This sticks to the historical facts; and 
leaves it open, as it should be, for someone else to 
come along and find the moon to be made of blue 
cheese, or green soap. Nobody of W. S. Taylor's 
intellectual stature and catholicity will fall into 
b save accidentally, and his regular practice is c; 
but there is a bit more of a than there should be to 
“encourage” habits of criticism desirable for the 
advanced student. It is of course open to cynical 
colleagues from the experimental and statistical 
areas to gibe that such a degree of critical thinking 
is a minor asset in much of dynamic psychology, 
and should not be overencouraged (cf. Thigpen 
and Cleckley, J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1954, 49, 
p. 150). But this can hardly be what Professor 
Taylor had in mind. 

For the “independent reader” let this counsel 
suffice. Do not try to read this book as you would 
a story, or even the work of an essayist. Take it in 
small doses. You can open it at random and within 
two minutes should find something rewarding— 
which ought to be justification for any book. 

Fred L. WELLS 

Boston Psychopathic Hospital. 


Pray, DREAMS AND IMITATION IN CHILDHOOD. By 
Jean Piaget. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Co., 1951. Pp. x + 296. Price $5.00. 

Piaget’s Play, Dreams and Imitation in Child- 
hood is the third of a series of books devoted to the 
development of rational thought in the child. The 
first section of the book deals with the development 
of imitation, the second with the problem of play 
under which a considerable discussion of dreams is 
subsumed, and the last section ties these together 
in a discussion of cognitive representation. To the 
present reviewer it seems that the material on 
imitation is the most original contribution, much 
of the other material having been discussed in 
various other previous books by Piaget. Piaget is, 
as always, stimulating, and in spite of the small 
number of cases on which he makes observations, 
the thoroughness of his work seems to have saved 
him from the pitfalls of the “inadequate popula- 
tion.” That his work is important can never be 
doubted if one notices the constant references to it 
in the literature, and the frequency with which 
American psychologists repeat his varying ap- 
proaches on larger groups of children. The present 
translation seems to the reviewer to be more irritat- 
ing in its inadequacies than those of most of his 
other books, the obscurity of some sentences 
making it necessary to constantly reread para- 
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graphs in which it eventually turns out that the 
essential meaning is really quite clear. 

Part I dealing with imitation contains the start- 
ing point of the entire argument of the book. 
Piaget finds six stages in the development of imita- 
tion, the first three being closely bound one to the 
other. The first stage is sensorimotor assimilation 
and is primarily preparation for imitation through 
development of the reflex; the second, sporadic 
imitation, results largely from circular reflexes; and 
the third, systematic imitation of sounds or mo- 
tions already made by the child, comes closest to 
what we generally call true imitation. From the 
fourth stage on, intelligence makes its appearance 
and new situations are imitated. Thus in stage 4 the 
child can imitate movements he has already made 
but which were not visible to him, and begins to 
imitate new models by accomodation; stage 5 
allows for the systematic imitation of new models; 
and in stage 6 he arrives at the ability of deferred 
imitation which involves an interiorizing of the 
model including “symbolization.” 

Imitation is seen theoretically as fitting into the 
general framework of sensorimotor adaptations 
which are also found in intelligence; and as we have 
seen in the later stages, the mental image or 
symbolic representation has come into being as the 
product of imitation making the deferment of 
imitation possible. 

The essence of Part II can perhaps best be 
expressed by a quotation from its introductory 
paragraph: 


If every act of intelligence is an equilibrium between 


À assimilation and accommodation, while imitation is a 


continuation of accommodation for its own sake, it 
may be said conversely that play is essentially assimi- 
lation, or the primacy of assimilation over accommoda- 
tion (p. 87). 


In the discussion a distinction is made between 
practice games (almost the pre-exercise of Gross) 
and symbolic games. At first practice games (like 
imitation) are activities where the child pretends 
to do something he has already done, but with the 
appearance of language one finds new ludic sym- 
bols in which there are found both transpositions 
of reality and the creation of imaginary beings for 
which no model is found. Some of this play (and a 
parallel is drawn almost directly between play and 
dreams) has as its purpose the reliving of various 
episodes to relieve affective pressures, “liquidating 
combinations” Piaget calls them. 

_ With the older child collective symbolism comes 
into the picture, but instead of increasing sym- 
bolism this transforms it into an objective imita- 
tion of reality. Symbolism then declines as games 
with rules, or symbolism related to adapted work, 
enter. The present reviewer finds this fading of the 
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symbolic function a difficult concept to accept. 
Dreams enter into the discussion, and soon after 
a question is raised when Piaget asks: 


Is there in children’s dreams a symbolism compa- 
rable to that of their games at the corresponding age, 
or do they fromothe start present the same intricate 
character as most adult dreams....The question, 
then, is whether the symbolism becomes more com- 
plicated with development, as in play, or whether 
there is any connection between the two manifestations 
of symbolic thought (p. 177). 


Piaget finds that the types of secondary symbol 
noted in play are strikingly present in dreams, the 
primary difference being that in dream symbolism 
fear results in nightmares (because control is more 
difficult), while in ludic symbolism fear is still 
enjoyed. 

While largely rejecting Freud’s idea of censor- 
ship, Piaget feels that one could, rather than be- 


lieve censorship the product of consciousness,” 


perhaps find the real answer by accepting censor- 
ship as the expression of the unconscious, uncom- 
prehended character of the symbol, and see the 


symbol itself as the result of a beginning of con- ` 


scious assimilation. From Jung he accepts the 
concept of the relative generality of symbols, and 
of symbolism as primitive language and thought. 
On this basis, after examining a number of interest- 
ing dreams, he concludes: 


:.. the unconscious symbol is an image whose con- 
tent is assimilated to the desires or impressions of the 
subject, and whose meaning he fails to understand. 
The image is explained by earlier accommodations of 
the subject....Repression, being a result of the 
inter-regulation of schemas of affective assimilation, 
raises no special problem as far as symbolism is con- 
cerned. In the cases where it is present, it merely 
eee the general reasons for unconsciousness 
p. r 


In dreams there is affective life, but without the 
possibility of accomodation to reality. Therefore 
in dreams there is a recurrence of symbolic activity 
similar to that found in play. Symbolic thought 
being prelogical, not antilogical, is the primitive 
expression of the assimilation of affective schemata. 
Unconscious symbolic thought operates only in 
exceptional situations, such as children’s play, the 
dreams of children and adults, and sometimes in 
states of completely relaxed thought. It is de- 
pendent on the ego’s being not consciously active. 

Part III deals with the transition from sensori- 
motor schemata to conceptual schemata, and from 
practical to representative categories. As play be- 
comes decentralized (less egocentric), and accomo- 
dation takes precedence over assimilation, one 
arrives at operational conceptual representation. 


\ 
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These rational operations are mobile and reversible 
structures each leading to higher levels of equili- 
brium. In other words, as long as equilibrium is 
absent there will be either primacy of accomoda- 
tion (which results in representative imitation) or 
primacy of assimilation (which results in symbolic 
play). With equilibrium, however, there is func- 
tional continuity with these previous stages, but 
it will lead to rational conceptual thought, or to 
creative imagination. 

Represcfitative activity has three periods: the 
first is sensorimotor activity which at its highest 
level becomes interiorized and then continues as 
representation. The second period is that of ego- 


Wi centric representative activity having as its first 


stage preconceptual thought, and between four and 
seven years the second stage, which * intuitive, 
and during the course of which the symbol becomes 
gradually less distorging and therefore results in 
closer coordination between ludic assimilation and 
“the signifiers supplied by imitation, a movement 
toward equilibrium. Finally, at seven or eight for 
concrete operations, and at eleven or twelve for 
formal operations, there is a permanent equilib- 
rium and thus the third period of operation 
representative activity. It is at this stage, around 
twelve, that the last forms of symbolic play come 
to an end. 

Although the book is replete, as all of Piaget’s 
books have been, with observations carefully made 
over a long period of time, it seems to the present 
reviewer that except for the section on imitation 
this book will not have the stimulating effect that 
his other books have had. Somehow his concept of 
symbolism, both ludic and oneiric, seems unac- 
ceptable when he uses it so often in the sense of a 
mental image; and when he makes reference to such 
ideas as child thought being more symbolic than 
adult thought, or the symbol becoming less dis- 
torting in its approach to the adequate image, or 
the reduction of the symbol to a mere image, or 
especially to symbolic activity as decreasing with 
age, one finds the conception of symbolism rather 
narrow. To the present reviewer it seems that the 
deeper and more creative interpretation of sym- 
bolism and symbolic thought in Langer’s Philos- 
ophy in a New Key offers something more likely in 
the future to help us unravel the intricacies of what 
well may be the thing which will give us a larger 
understanding of the working of man’s mind. 
Symbolization as a basic need, prerationative but 
not prerational, with the basic process of the 
human brain as something which may be called 
symbolic transformation of experience, offers more 
of a possibility for solving the problem of symbolic 
thought than this current attempt of Piaget. 


Dororay TILDEN SPOERL 
American International College. 
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INTENSIVE GROUP PsycHoTHERAPY. By George 
R. Bach. New York: Ronald Press, 1954. Pp. 
xi + 446. Price $6.00. 

As a new addition to the rapidly increasing body 
of literature on group psychotherapy, this volume 
contains a number of unique features that will cer- 
tainly command the attention of clinical and social 
psychologists. It is first of all a concrete and highly 
practical presentation of group psychotherapy as 
practiced privately with neurotic patients. In this 
respect it should fill a growing need for a work 
dealing with private group treatment, a field that 
seems to have some interesting social implications, 
In addition to this more practical feature, Dr. 
Bach’s book is unusual because it is one of the first 
in this area which includes an attempt to apply the 
technical developments in group dynamics evolved 
by the social psychologists directly to the therapeu- 
tic treatment of character disorders, hysterics, and 
other neurotic patients frequently encountered in 
private practice. As a former student of Kurt 
Lewin, to whom the book is dedicated, the author 
believes that field-theoretical concepts can and 
must be fruitfully employed for the fullest under- 
standing of the nature of the treatment process in 
groups. Finally, the author has, at least in a pre- 
liminary fashion, attempted to develop a theory of 
group life and of interpersonal “contact opera- 
tions” that provides a challenging conceptual 
underpinning for a treatment method that empha- 
sizes “here and now” behavior as the therapeutic 
medium. In this connection an effort is made to 
incorporate within a common framework the views 
of Sullivan and the Tavistock group. Attempting 
such a monumental integration of the practical 
and theoretical aspects of group therapy and group 
dynamics imposes perhaps too great a task upon 
any author, certainly at this stage in the develop- 
ment of the field. Dr. Bach’s effort is a valiant one, 
however, and it seems clearly to represent the con- 
sidered thinking of an individual experienced in 
academic scholarship as well as practical clinical 
work. 

Of greatest direct appeal in this book will cer- 
tainly be the clearly written first half which deals 
with practical problems of group therapy. Topics 
discussed include the selection of group members, 
physical setting of the group, preparation and in- 
troduction of new members, management of early 
resistances, major themes of discussion, modes of 
developing group autonomy, problems of extra- 
group socialization, development of varied media 
for group expression, and the processes of group 
growth and self-awareness. These problems are 
dealt with in detail and in a manner free of dogma- 
tism. Protocol excerpts from two groups are inter- 
spersed for illustrative purposes and contribute an 
important “humanizing” element to the presenta- 
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tion. Of particular interest to practicing group 
therapists will be the description of varied and 
flexible methods for facilitating group interaction 
without necessarily communicating any sense of 
authoritarian leadership. Thus, use is made at the 
outset of treatment of preparation sheets outlining 
for the patients certain simply worded details of 
the procedure, Projective drawings, dream analy- 
sis, within-group “‘psychometric assessment,” and 
role playing are explained to the group, and these 
techniques are then available when the group 
chooses to employ them. Dr. Bach sees the group 
leader as the person who is the acknowledged ex- 
pert in group dynamics and who has available a 
supply of experience and techniques that can prove 
helpful. There is a strong sense that once underway 
the group, while acknowledging the special and 
vital role of the leader, generates its own therapeu- 
tic medium. The therapeutic process varies in levels 
from the “peer court” of socialization and advice 
giving to intensive analysis of what is happening 
between a patient and a relative outside, and ulti- 
mately to heightened group awareness of the trans- 
ferences and complex security operations of indi- 
viduals and subcultures in the group itself. On the 
whole, then, this section raises most of the perti- 
nent problems in the actual conduct of a group and 
offers many ingenious and provocative suggestions 
for dealing with numerous complex situations that 
arise. 

‘The second half of the book opens with an ex- 
tensive and interesting discussion of a theory of 
“contact psychology” and group life. Going beyond 
the original Freudian concept of transference, the 
author presents a stimulating argument for a field- 
theoretical, contemporaneous approach to psy- 
chotherapy. The group is seen as a complex but 
controlled situation in which the patient’s misper- 
ceptions and distortions can be “caught in the act.” 
The patient’s neurotic patterns are inevitably man- 
ifested in the group “fishbowl,” where, at least to 
the other members, they are clearly visible. Be- 
cause of the gradual identification with the group, 
he is increasingly willing to accept into awareness 
the meaning of these disjunctive patterns, “‘set-up 
operations,” and parataxic distortions. With this 
increase in the patient’s cognitivemap, so to speak, 
there may come a striving to attempt new patterns 
and a gradual personality reorientation and free- 
dom for self-development. The key point in this 
process is not the relation of present difficulties to 
historical antecedents, although some hysterical 
patients may find it helpful to look for such genetic 
features. Rather the emphasis is on the actual cur- 
rent day-to-day interchange and the modification 
of the neurotic needs which become clear in the 
group interaction. Somewhat startling is Dr. Bach’s 
insistence, based on some experimental research, 
that relatively normal persons are not as likely to 
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develop the group situation into a therapeutic 
medium because they have less need to overcome 
feelings of social isolation or to maneuver people 
into neurotic behavior. 

The second section contrasts markedly in tone 
with the more casually written practical section. 
The discussion of group dynamics is of particular 
interest, and in the closing chapters there is a 
return to a concrete application of these principles 
in an actual group setting. One may occasionally 
feel that the combination of concepts from different 
schools represents at best a very superficial integra- 
tion with categorization substituting for rigor. 
Certainly the Freudian genetic conceptions are 
passed over too hastily as “historical” and current 
trends in psychoanalytic thought are neglected. 
There is oceasionally a quality of “‘name-dropping” 
in the use of many references which are only 
vaguely pertinent or too geneval for the point 
raised. Although one looks vainly for an attempt to 
evaluate outcomes of treatment, it is refreshing to 
see a work on group therapy that marshals for the 
reader considerable concrete research on group 
behavior. This book will be of interest both to 
group therapists and to students seeking material 
that bridges the gap between clinical and social 
psychology. 

Jerome L. SINGER 

Franklin D. Roosevelt VA Hospital 

Montrose, New York. 


REALMS OF VALUE: A CRITIQUE or HUMAN 
Civmuization, By Ralph Barton Perry. 
Cambridge: Harvard Univer. Press, 1954. 
Pp. xii + 497. Price $7.50. 

Psychology today, like many other branches of 
knowledge, finds itself involved in the “problem of 
values.” Part of the reason lies in the menacing 
neutralism of technology which we have good 
reason to fear will bring destruction upon us un- 
less it can soon be guided by humane values es- 
tablished on a world-wide basis. This cataclysmic 
threat, coupled with our awareness that we live in 
a period of serious social disorganization, causes 
us to engage in all sorts of activities calculated to 
settle our value vertigo. Some of us rush to study 
comparatively the values of different cultures, 
hoping that somehow the knowledge will prove 
salutary. Others reassess values (or the lack of 
them) taught in schools and colleges. Some of us 
measure the relative strength of values in persons. 
Others attempt to “evaluate” (through action 
research or otherwise) all sorts of social practices 
ranging from individual psychotherapy to the 
impact of “general education.” Meanwhile we are 
all kept busy answering students who ask whether 
value theory cannot be written in terms of psy- 
chology, the question usually taking the form, 
“Ts it not possible to have a scientific ethics?” 


ey 
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Finding himself in a welter of confusion, and 
perplexed even by the definition of the term 
“value,” what is the psychologist to do? One thing 
he can do—and I recommend it strongly—is to 
read Professor Perry’s Realms of Value. Of all the 
many philosophical treatises on the subject I 
doubt that any could possibly beemore clarifying 
to the psychologist or more congenial to his taste. 
For Perry’s theory, even though he himself does 
not explicitly say so, is through and through 
psychological. His pivotal concept is interest: “A 
thing—any thing—has value when it is the object 
of an interest—any interest” (p. 3). Interest is 
anchored in the solid soil of motivation, cognition, 
and organization of personality, and conceptually 
is a close cousin of what most psychologists call 
attitude. K 

But to a large degree Perry is forced to write his 
own psychology, „since he finds relatively little 
illumination of “thetarchitecture of interests” in 


current texts. He reviews what he calls “motor- 


affective psychology” (not a very happy label) in 
search of an adequate theory of interest, and finds 
the outcome mostly negative. Current doctrines of 
motivation to him seem deeply mired in what he 
calls “the atavistic fallacy” (illustrated by the 
Freudian emphasis on childhood fixations, by 
prevailing obeisance to early conditioning, and by 
the flabby theory of “secondary drives”). He finds 
somewhat more hope in concepts that allow for 
emergent needs, for the functional autonomy of 
mature motives, and for an active ego capable of 
dealing in a contemporary way with contemporary 
interests. 

Perry is right, I suspect, in holding that psy- 
chology’s failure to provide an adequate doctrine 
of interests is due to a peculiar timidity engendered 
by methodological scruples. While no one wants 
unsound observations or wishful interpretations in 
the process of psychologizing, still a posing of 
pertinent problems and a spaciousness of horizons 
are required if mental science is to contribute to 
the science of morality. What Perry says of sociol- 
ogy holds likewise for psychology; “So, fearful of 
being criticized as ‘unscientific’ it sells its birthright 
for a mess of positivism, and may by so doing end 
by destroying itself” (p. 357). 

At any rate, interest is Perry’s unit for a theory 
of value, and whether or not psychologists feel that 
they can offer a cogent theory of interests in return, 
they will find the concept readily intelligible and 
basically congenial. Some psychologists, those 
acquainted with the same author’s General Theory 
of Value (published in 1926) have known this fact 
for some time. 

Morality is a matter of rules for resolving con- 
flicts of interests, whether the conflict occurs with- 
in one individual or between persons. The close 
similarity between personal and interpersonal 
conflicts, and the identity of the moral mode of 
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handling both types, comprises one of Perry's 
most significant insights. In either case the moral 
principle requires the reflective confronting of 
interest with interest, and the invention of a mode 
of conduct of maximum inclusiveness. As applied 
to the individual this principle had earlier been set 
forth by E. B. Holt in his Freudian Wish and Its 
Place in Ethics. As applied to interpersonal conflict 
it had been stated by Mary P, Follett in The New 
State and in Creative Experience. But Perry, secing 
the issue in a more comprehensive manner, brings 
the individual and group under the same rubric. 

Since this admirable balance is maintained 
throughout most of the book, it comes as some- 
thing of a shock to encounter the author’s one- 
sided treatment of conscience and his narrow 
definition of “ethics.” To him conscience is a 
“cultural institution,” based upon the sense of 
“social solidarity.” Thus conscience has to do with 
moral mores; and ethics is the science of conscience 
thus culturally defined. The reader asks immedi- 
ately, “Is there no such thing as a private ethics 
based on a personal conscience that may on occa- 
sion defy the mores?” Perry complains that 
“psychologists are sometimes disposed to ignore” 
the objective aspects of conscience. Perhaps this is 
true, although Freud’s superego, like Perry’s con- 
science, is a secondhand cultural product, and this 
formulation is widely held by psychologists today, 
In this matter, however, it may be that both 
Perry and Freud are partially wrong. In Perry's 
case one wonders whether his definitive work on the 
Puritan conscience may not have oversensitized 
him to the institutional controls whereby for many 
individuals, especially at certain periods of time, 
conscience is regulated. Conscience for him gives 
rise to “moral indignation” and to “social disap- 
proval,” but apparently not to a sense of personal 
guilt or sin. 

If the author were given to phenomenological 
analysis, which he is not, he would perceive that 
there are important distinctions between extro- 
punitive and intropunitive states of mind, between 
indignation at others and feelings of guilt, and 
above all, between the tribal and personal ingredi- 
ents of conscience. As matters stand, he is forced, as 
are cultural determinists, to account for the deviat- 
ing conscience found in reformers and founders. 
He does so, after the lame manner of Bagehot, by 
assuming that only a Socrates or other great indi- 
vidual can break through the cake of custom, and 
thereby develop a truly personal conscience. 
Elsewhere in his book Perry makes clear that the 
individual is never simply a mirror image of his 
culture. One wonders why in writing about con- 
science he seems to forget this fact. 

One might likewise find fault with the needless 
overtones of hedonism that Perry admits to his 
exposition. The highest moral good he sometimes 
expresses in terms of “the harmonious fulfillment 
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of interests” and sometimes in terms of “harmoni- 
ous happiness.” Clearly these two conceptions 
should not be equated. One can pursue the fulfill- 
ment of interests; one cannot pursue happiness (for 
happiness is merely a by-product). To define the 
moral good in terms of one of its by-products is 
especially misleading in this case, since the reader 
may be tempted to class Perry with the Utilitarians, 
a grave injustice indeed. If he had not confused 
the reader in this matter, he would not need to 
assure him, as he finally does, that, “When the 
moral good is defined in terms of harmonious 
happiness, the emphasis is on the ‘harmony’ 
rather than on the ‘happiness’ ” (p. 370). Finally, 
to refer again to phenomenological evidence, it 
seems doubtful that the sense of harmony or of 
“positivity” that accompanies the fulfillment of 
interests is properly called happiness at all. Is it 
not merely a sense of accomplishment, complete- 
ness, satisfaction, or even sometimes a grim 
satiety? Happiness, if it appears at all in the se- 
quence, seems best allocated to the process of ful- 
fillment, but not to the end fulfillment. 

These criticisms are not in the least fatal to 
Perry’s main argument. I should like to point out 
again how close it lies to both the theory and to the 
practice of psychology. “Let us suppose,” the 
author writes,“—and it is not an arbitrary suppo- 
sition—that the need for polity, law, and economy, 
and the love of beauty and true knowledge, and the 
aspirations to personal development and resource- 
fulness, and to piety and faith, are persistent and 
recurrent interests” (p. 400). Let us grant further 
Perry’s main point, that the harmonious fulfil- 
ment of interests (of all people) to the maximum 
degree is the highest moral principle. If these 
premises are accepted several important conse- 
quences for psychology follow. 

For one thing, needed guidelines become avail- 
able for professional practice in counseling and 
psychotherapy, for industrial and community 
service. Ethical conduct requires that all acts be 
tested for their probable contribution to the har- 
monious fulfillment of interests. In dealing with 
individuals, groups, or whole cultures, the psychol- 
logist has at hand a normative standard that en- 
ables him to escape the sense of relativism and 
aimlessness that otherwise may afflict his work. 
The American Psychological Association has 
written inductively a tentative code of ethics. 
Perry offers a theory of value by which to test its 
consistency. Psychologists may prefer to regard 
their scientific and professional labors as value-free, 
but they cannot escape the pressure placed upon 
them by society and by their own consciences to 
relate their descriptive work to human conduct 
which, of course, has always a moral aspect. Some 
theory of value is needed, and Perry’s, I repeat, 
is remarkably congruent with the psychologist’s 
habits of thought. 
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I have devoted the major portion of this review 
to a minor portion of the book. Actually the volume 
owes its title to the fact that two thirds of its 
chapters are devoted to the testing and exemplifi- 
cation of the author’s thesis in all of the great 
social institutions of mankind. Each institution 
constitutes a “realm of value.” With great acumen 
Perry examines politics, law, economics, esthetics, 
science, history, culture, metaphysics, education, 
and religion for their capacity to contribute to the 
harmonizing of men’s interests. While all these 
topical chapters contain profoundly thoughtful 
analyses, special praise is due his handling of 
politics, law, and democracy. These chapters 


reflect Perry’s notable career as a teacher and asa 4 


citizen, gifted in expressing America’s own moral 
aspirations in wartime and in peace. As a philoso- 
pher of democracy Perry has no equal. 

The 23 chapters are based og the Gifford Lec- 
tures delivered at the University of Glasgow in 
1946-47 and 1947-48. Like James’s famous Gifford 
Lectures, nearly fifty years earlier, Perry’s are 
meaty and felicitous. In them one finds no un- 
necessary words or sentences, and none is unclear. 
His style, if less exciting than James’s, is no less 
pleasing and pliable, a perfect tool for the expres- 
sion of close and rich reasoning. 

I can well believe that the separate essays (per- 
haps especially those on law, economics, history, 
esthetics, education) will be welcomed by experts 
in these respective fields as a classic exposition of 
the philosophical foundations of their specialties. 
It seems a safe prediction that graduate instruction 
in these disciplines will hereafter commence with 
an assignment of reading from appropriate 
chapters from this volume. For graduate instruc- 
tion in psychology I recommend the whole of it, 
because Perry’s system—once again I make the 
point—lies close to the silent presuppositions with 
which psychologists ordinarily work. 

Gorpon W. ALLPORT 

Harvard University. 


SocraL Psycuotocy, AN INTERDISCIPLINARY 
ArrroacH. By Hubert Bonner, New York: 
American Book Co., 1953. Pp. 426. Price 
$4.25. 

It has been argued that most textbooks in the 
social sciences are really written from other text- 
books in the same area. Bonner’s text seems singu- 
larly invulnerable to this complaint, The author 
has brought together materials from an unusually 
wide variety of sources and organized them into a 
book which shows definite signs of some original 
thinking about how a text in social psychology 
should be put together, and what should go into it. 

Bonner dates the outlines of this book back to 
the early and mid-thirties, when his own beha- 
viorist position was shaken by the impact of 
Lewin’s field-theoretical view, the work of Mar- 
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garet Mead and others on the influence of cultural 
factors on the process of socialization, and the 
writings of the sociologists Cooley and G. H. Mead. 
The following quotation gives the essence of Bon- 
ner’s own theoretical position: 


As an interdisciplinary science, thechief problem of 
social psychology is the study of the behavior of the 
individual in the group. Since that behavior is largely 
determined by the group in which the individual lives, 
the study of the group and its customs, norms, and 
institutions assumes a position of vital importance in 
social psychology. The view that social psychology is 
the study of behavior or personality as such, as if the 
latter were a structure in and of itself or apart from the 
social and cultural factors which help to shape it, is 
from our field-theoretical view an untenable position. 
The integrated whole of biological, social, and cultural 
factors which manifests itself in the behavior of the 
individual és his personality (preface). 


e 

In general, Bonner’s theoretical position is, for 
today, not an especially distinctive one. The extent 
of his concern with the social and cultural context 
within which behavior occurs, however, is unusual 
and can be conveyed only in part by the headings 
of the three main divisions of his book: Social 
Interaction, the social matrix of behavior; Culture 
and Behavior, cultural values and personal-social 
adjustment; Group Dynamics, social change and 
collective behavior. Comparing this with the gen- 
eral run of social psychological textbooks, the 
student who is assigned Bonner’s book will come 
away with a fuller sense of the influence of social 
institutions on the development of personality and 
the shaping of behavior, and of the mutability of 
human nature under cultural influences. There is, 
for example, a chapter on “Integrative Systems 
and Human Adjustment” in which the author 
discusses “systems of orientation, which enable the 
individual to organize his attitudes and behavior 
around a few and relatively stable systems of ideas 
and practices.” This includes a consideration of the 
role of the rational belief system of Western society 
and of some nonliterate societies, and the functions 
of nonrational belief systems in both our and other 
societies. In a later chapter, “Ethos and Basic 
Personality,” he has the courage to essay an inter- 
pretative summary of Japanese, German, and 
American national character. The influence of 
Abram Kardiner shows up in Chapter 12, in which 
he discusses “The Role of Secondary Institutions,” 
namely the school and the church. 

Lamentably, however, we eat food and not 
recipes, and this reviewer at least is not satisfied 
that Bonner has done as good a job as he might 
have in carrying out his own program, nor does he 
make use of as recent material as one might wish. 
The following specific reservations must be entered 
into the record: 

1. The vast bulk of the sources used date from 
before the war. Exceptions, of course, can be found; 
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but it is only in the field of national character that 
it would appear that Bonner is strongly in contact 
with postwar work. Attitude measurement is prob- 
ably the worst example of his not being up to date. 
Bogardus, Thurstone and Chave, and Likert are 
the heroes of this section, with other recent inno- 
vators never making their appearance upon the 
stage. 

2. Perhaps, except for the field of attitude meas- 
urement, one should not be too critical of the 
datedness of Bonner’s sources since there is within 
the framework of his announced intention a coher- 
ent and worth-while argument to be made which 
is not dependent on extremely recent data. How- 
ever, it is again this reviewer’s opinion that this 
argument does not come off. While Bonner has 
shown initiative and imagination in the organiza- 
tion of the main outlines of his book, the smaller 
sections, the bricks which ought to make his archi- 
tectural dream come to life, turn out to be prosaic 
restatements of what other authors have said on the 
topic. As a matter of fact, to carry the metaphor 
still further, the bricks tend to remain more readily 
identifiable as separate units rather than as com- 
ponents of the over-all structure. 

3. Finally, I was not impressed with the general 
sophistication of the tone of the book. It is well 
and clearly written as it should be for an under- 
graduate text. However, those parts to which I 
object do not seem to stem from the author’s desire 
to simplify material for the reader, but rather from 
his own approach. What bothered me most was the 
opening section on the “Scope and Development 
of Social Psychology,” particularly where he 
attempts to demonstrate that social psychology is 
“scientific.” This consisted largely of contending 
that some of social psychology exhibits most of the 
secondary mannerisms of science—theory, opera- 
tional definitions, measurement, etc. Many readers 
will in all probability agree with Bonner and dis- 
agree with the reviewer, but it is my feeling that 
attempts to demonstrate the respectability of social 
science by arguing thatit uses many of the methods 
of the natural and physical sciences lead us into a 
trap of being judged by and primarily concerned 
with the extent to which our work approximates in 
form that of our scientific elder brethren. We 
should rather be occupied with the solving of our 
problems in their own terms and by whatever 
means that are available and appropriate. It is an 
exemplification of the eclectic nature of the book 
that in succeeding sections Bonner himself is not 
led into this trap. 

While the foregoing considerations must be 
entered as reservations about this book, it is diffi- 
cult not to come away from it without certain very 
positive reactions. Particularly for students who 
are interested in getting an understanding of social 
behavior within the scope of a single course, and 
who do not intend to do advanced work in the 
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social sciences, this may prove to be a very good 
text. 
Raymonp A. BAUER 
Harvard University. 


Tue NatvkE or Preyupice. By Gordon W. All- 
port. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Co., 1954. Pp. xvii + 537. Price 
$5.50. 

Appearing almost simultaneously with the 
historic Supreme Court decision that ruled educa- 
tional segregation unconstitutional, Allport’s new 
book is a fitting synthesis of the voluminous re- 
search that has played no small part in the chang- 
ing climate of informed opinion, now reflected in 
the judgment of the highest court. Readers’ expec- 
tations of an Allport book will not be disappointed: 
it is lucid, scholarly yet simply stated, and a 
pleasure to read. It should communicate almost 
equally well to undergraduates, to concerned 
laymen, and to specialists. 

The canvas is a broad one. Prejudice is the 
main focus. 


Ethnic prejudice is an antipathy based upon a faulty 
and inflexible generalization. It may be felt or expressed. 
It may be directed toward a group as a whole, or to- 
ward an individual because he is a member of that 


group (p. 9). 


But the work is not limited to the topic of preju- 
dice so defined. The facts about group differences, 
including the repercussions of prejudice on its 
targets, are sifted. Due attention is given to 
discrimination and how it may be combatted. And 
the causes of prejudice are explored from the 
successive standpoints of perceptual and cognitive 
theory, sociocultural and historical factors, acqui- 
sition and development, psychodynamics, and 
character structure. 

Multiple causation, indeed, is the keynote. Ina 
concluding passage, Allport phrases the theme of 
the volume thus: 


Are discrimination and prejudice facts of the social 
structure or of the personality structure? The answer we 
have given is Both. For greater precision we may say 
that what we call discrimination usually has to do with 
common cultural practices closely linked with the pre- 
vailing social system, whereas the term prejudice re- 
fers especially to the attitudinal structure of a given 

li 


personality. ..- 

The aim of this volume has been to convince the 
reader that the problem is truly many-sided. It has 
aimed likewise to provide a scheme of organization by 
which the reader may be enabled to keep the many 
factors in mind, Finally it has tried to carry the analy- 
sis of each major factor deep enough so that solid soil 
may be prepared for further advances in theory and in 
remedial practice (p. 514). 


In these terms the volume is highly successful. 


REVIEWS 


The “simple and sovereign” explanations of which 
Allport has been making generations of his students 
wary are given their due, but they appear in the 
broader context of coacting factors. Wisdom as well 
as knowledge informs the book: the possibilities of 
real differences, and of real conflicts of interest, are 
faced, not evaded. Happily free from the uneasy 
piety that one often encounters in such subject 
matter, the book is marked by judiciousness, 
fair-mindedness, and good will. 

Yet the catholicity of Allport’s approach has 
limitations. If the reader is rightly convinced, as 
the author intends, that “the problem is truly 
many-sided,” he is not carried as far as one might 
wish toward a structure that links the several 
facets in specified relationships. 

Partly ‘this shortcoming results from intrinsic 
difficulties in the subject matter. Prejudice, All- 
port effectively establishes, is a psychological 
fact in its own right, not a figment of the values of 
the investigator. But it may be inappropriate to ~ 
ask for a unified theory of prejudice, in the sense 
that one speaks of a theory of learning or of per- — 
ception. A fact like prejudice lies at the confluence 
of many processes, of lines of antecedence and 
consequence, each of which is susceptible of 
theoretical formulation in its own terms. In this 
sense the psychology of prejudice tends to be an ~ 
applied psychology, though important insights of 
more general relevance have of course been worked 
out in this terrain. 

Another limitation, however, stems from the 
style of the long essay or series of lectures, of which 
Allport is a master. For the sake of conveying 4 
reasonable perspective, Allport foregoes sharpening 
such problems as the relative weight of the factors 
as they interact with one another, and the inter- 
relations among the processes that he assumes. 
Sometimes, moreover, he endows his formulations ~ 
with better form than the state of exact knowledge 
may warrant: principles and hypotheses occa- © 
sionally appear as “laws”; now and then anecdotes 
fill in as evidence as well as serving for felicitous 4 
illustration. It isn’t always easy to tell which role 
they are intended to play. if 

In addition to the more conventionally studied | 
forms of prejudice, hysterical anticommunism 7 
comes in for passing discussion. In this connection 
Allport refers to Senator McCarthy who “for 
several years managed to discredit many citizens — 
who thought differently from himself by the simple — 
device of calling them communists” (p. 185). The 
historical phrasing is appropriate. This reviewer — 
would place his bet with Allport that the present 
book will still have readers at that happy time — 
when the troublesome Senator will have to be 
identified. 


M. BREWSTER SMITH 
New York City. 
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through the basic work of Jennings and 

others (2, 3, 6, 10), sociometry has grown 
steadily in stature. In more recent years, the 
value of sociometric techniques to problems of 
applied research has become increasingly ap- 
parent. In at least one sense, attestation to 
this fact is prowded by the volume of investi- 
gations in applied psychology which have as 
their core the utilization of some form of 
sociometric measure. This is particularly true 
of the so-called peer nomination. 

Several studies completed within military 
groups during the past decade have yielded 
provocative findings regarding the validity of 
peer nominations on leadership in predicting 
performance criteria considerably divorced in 
time from the original point at which nomina- 
tions were gathered (4, 14, 15). With a view 
toward qualifying as well as quantifying the 
relevant variables underlying this demonstra- 
ble validity, concern has developed regarding 
the precise interpretations which may be drawn 
from sociometric leadership data. Two prob- 
lems in particular appear to be fundamental to 
the maximization of meaning from such data. 
One of these is the “followership” issue—that 
is, the interpretation which may be made from 
leadership nomination data concerning char- 
acteristics of followership. Perhaps the most 
current implicitly held position considers that 
individuals nominated “low” or disregarded on 
leadership nominations constitute a potential 
followership group. This view rests largely on 
the assumption that leadership and follower- 
ship fall at opposite poles of a status contin- 
uum. An alternative position, however, which 
makes no such assumption, might hypothesize 

1 Opinions or conclusions contained in this paper are 
those of the authors. They are not to be construed as 
necessarily reflecting the view or the endorsement of the 
Navy Department. 

2 A paper based upon a part of the data of this inves- 


tigation was presented at the 1954 meetings of the Mid- 
western Psychological Association in Columbus, Ohio. 
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Fe its early conception by Moreno (9), 


this “nonleader” group to be neither desirable 
as leaders nor desirable as followers. Thus, it 
is probable that within given institutional 
structures, leadership and followership quali- 
ties are interdependent. Then too, it is likely 
that such differences in interpretation of 
leadership-followership relations which arise 
may stem from the particular definition of 
followership which one adopts; a further ex- 
plication of our own position on this point is 
detailed below. It should be noted here, how- 
ever, that we have confined ourselves to a 
direct concern with the specific leadership- 
followership relationship as it is revealed 
through sociometric nomination techniques. 
This is done with a recognition of the existence 
of a still broader problem of the interdepend- 
ence of various sociometric status continua. 
Such a broader consideration is typified by the 
recent paper of Lemann and Solomon (7). 

A second issue with which we are concerned ` 
is the lingering doubt that peer nominations 
represent much more than a “popularity con- 
test.” Here, in effect, the critic asks the prag- 
matic question: Are leadership nominations so 
much a function of “relevant” factors as they 
are a consequence of sheer popularity, i.e., con- 
siderations of friendship? It is worth recalling 
that the question of the relationship of popu- 
larity to leadership is fundamental to much 
sociometric research and has been given con- 
siderable attention. Although the literature in 
this area cannot be encompassed within this 
paper, it is well recognized that multiple con- 
tributions to this problem have resulted from 
the work of Jennings (6), Criswell (2, 3), 
Northway (10), and Lemann and Solomon 
(7), among others. Because of its unique com- 
parability to the problem and population of 
this current study, a particularly pertinent 
reference here is the work of Wherry and 
Fryer (14). Reporting on their research at the 
Signal Corps Officer Candidate School, they 
contend that peer ratings on leadership yield 
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superior predictions of performance and hence 
constitute something beyond, or divorced from, 
popularity as such. Their case is substantiated 
by analyses against criteria external to the 
ratings, with conclusions drawn inferentially 
from the obtained relationships. This is sound 
evidence, but only in one aspect. The fact re- 
mains that the qualities of popularity or 
friendliness determining ratings in one area 
may well be the common determinant of suc- 
cess in later performance. Complementary data 
„drawn from a more direct approach to this 
‘question would appear to be required. 

In this approach, we shall treat these prob- 
lems of followership, leadership, and friend- 
ship together for several reasons. First, there 
is the interest in any differential effect that 
friendship may play in leadership and follower- 
ship choices. Second, and perhaps more criti- 
cally, there is the realization that if a relation- 
ship were to be found between leadership and 
followership, it would be desirable to know the 
extent to which this was a function of com- 
mon characteristics rather than merely a 
choice of friends for common roles. The ulti- 
mate aim is to provide a somewhat more com- 
plete view of the meaning of peer nominations. 


PROBLEM 


Simply put, the purpose of the present study 
is to define more clearly the interrelationships 
among sociometrically derived measures of 
leadership, followership, and friendship. Two 
typical questions of a general nature to be 
studied are these: 

1. In what way, and to what degree, is 
followership related to leadership? 

2. In what way, and to what degree, is 
friendship related to leadership, and how does 
this compare with the relationship, if any, 
between friendship and followership? 


METHOD 


The sample consisted of 187 Naval Aviation Cadets 
representing eight sections graduating from a 15-week 
preflight training course at Pensacola in the fall of 1953. 
The characteristic “OCS-type’” regimen to which the 
cadets are exposed tends to bring about strong in-group 
affiliations within the sections. By the end of the pre- 

» flight course, it is reasonable to expect that each of the 
cadets has had an opportunity to observe his section 
mates under a variety of conditions. With regard to 
background, it might be noted, too, that all of the 
cadets had had a minimum of two years of college or its 
equivalent and have a mean age slightly in excess of 21. 
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During its last week of training, each section was 
asked to complete three sociometric nomination forms; 
the first two of these were on leadership and follower- 
ship, the third on friendship. In the case of the leader- 
ship and followership forms, the cadet was instructed 
on the sheet to assume that he was assigned to “a 
special military unit with an undisclosed mission.” For 
leadership, he was asked to nominate in order three 
cadets from his section whom he considered best quali- 
fied (“high”) to lead this special unit and three cadets 
from his section whom he considered least qualified 
(“low”). On the followership form, a similar set was 
presented with the instruction that the cadet assume 
that he himself had been assigned to the leadership of 
this special unit; he was asked to nominate three cadets 
from among his section mates whom he would want as 
part of his vnit and three whom he would not want. 
Both forms stressed that cadets were to be selected in © 
terms of the abilities which the nominator considered to 
be important for these roles. The third form solicited 
the names of three cadets whom the nominator consid- 
ered to be his best friends within his section. 

Scores on the leadership and followership variables 
were derived by weighting positive nominations +3, 
+2, and +1, and negative nominations —1, —2, and 
—3. An algebraic summation of these weights was then 
divided by the potential number of nominators in the 
section for any one man (N — 1), thus yielding an 
index of a cadet’s standing from +3 to —3 on both the 
leadership and followership continua. While this 
technique is not totally refined in that it may obscure 
the group’s ambivalent evaluation of a given individual, 
it has been found to be sensitive to the identification 
and ordering of the higher and lower ends of the dis- 
tribution. Its reliability, moreover, is quite adequate, 
as will be seen below. Since it is applied here to the 
three variables for the derivation of scores to be inter- 
correlated and studied in relationship to one another, 
it presumably serves well the function of broadly 
highlighting the relative magnitudes of the r’s involved. 
Friendship nominations were treated by a simple 
summation of a cadet’s nominations divided by N — 1; 
in this instance no signs were involved since only posi- 
tive nominations were obtained. The split-half relia- 
bilities secured for the three scores, using odd-even 
nominators (V = 104), were as follows: leadership, 94; 
followership, .91; friendship, .41. The r’s reported have 
been corrected by the Spearman-Brown prophecy 
formula. Because of its idiosyncratic nature, the reli- 
ability for friendship is not surprisingly low. 


ANALYSES AND RESULTS 


The findings of correlational analysis are 
presented in Table 1. The intercorrelations of 
the three sociometric variables will be seen to 
reach a significant confidence level, with the 
coefficient between leadership and follower- 
ship (r = .92) attaining the highest magnitude 
of the three. The correlation of .47 between 
leadership and friendship is in accord with 
relationships of a similar magnitude obtained 
between leadership and popularity in previous 
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TABLE 1 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMonG LEADERSHIP, FOLLOWER- 
SHIP, AND FRIENDSHIP SCORES 


(N = 187) 
T 
Correlated Variables rr $ 
Leadership vs. followership .92 <.001 
Leadership vs. friendship 47 <.001 
Followership vs. friendship 55 <.001 


* A significance of difference beyond the .01 level between all 
combinations of these coefficients was obtained. 


studies reviewed by Stogdill (13, p. 59). To 
determine the significance of the difference 
between the three combinations of paired cor- 
relations, the ¢ test was applied. Computation 
of the standard trxor of the difference was ac- 
complished through a technique suggested by 
Peatman (11, p. 420) which allows for de- 
pendent samples with one array in common. 
As indicated, all of these differences are sig- 
nificant beyond the .01 level, with the ob- 
tained magnitudes indicating that friendship 
contributes relatively less weight to leadership 
than it does to followership. A partial r cal- 
culated between leadership and followership, 
with friendship held constant, yields a co- 
efficient of .90, Therefore, the effect of friend- 
ship on the basic leadership-followership rela- 
tionship appears to be negligible. 

Since the nomination scores were group- 
derived, with weightings introduced which 
might serve to obscure personal interactions, 
two additional analyses were completed with 
direct utilization of individual choice-response 
patterns. These are summarized simply in 
Tables 2 and 3. Both of these tables represent 
the ultimate distillation of full-scale interac- 
tion matrices. In Table 2 consideration is 
given the disposition of a nominator’s three 
high and three low leadership choices, so far 
as his nominations for followership are con- 
cerned. The analysis questions whether a 
nominator tends to choose his high leader- 
ship nominees as high on followership, and 
whether the reverse holds true as well. Read- 
ing across the top row, the mean in each cell 
represents the mean number of all the nomi- 
nators’ three high leadership choices who 
were chosen high or low or not mentioned 
on followership. The sum of these means across 
will equal 3.00. Consider, as an illustration, 
the first cell; the mean of 1.67 indicates that 
this number, out of three high leadership 
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TABLE 2 
MEAN FREQUENCY OF DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH AND 
Low LEADERSHIP NOMINATIONS 
ON FOLLOWERSHIP 


(N = 187) 
Followership 
Leadership E FA 
5 ol 
High | Mentioned | 19W 
Nominated high | M = 1.67 | M = 1.31 |M = .02 3,00 
o = .|o = Mjo = «16 K 
Nominated low | M=0 |M = 1.06 |M = 1.9 | , |, 
o =0 oe = jo = 79 h 
TABLE 3 


MEAN ASSIGNMENT OF LEADERSHIP AND FOLLOWERSHIP 
NOMINATIONS FOR THE THREE FRIENDS NOMINATED 


(N = 186) 
Sum 
A Not 
High i Low of 
Mentioned Mean 
Leadership nomina- | M = .83 | M = 2.11 | M = .06] 3 o 
tions of three]o = 81jo = Mjo =." 
friends 
Followership nomi- | M = 1.33 | M = 1.63 | M = .04 3.00 
nations of three |e = .73|/¢ = .73|0 = 18|” 


friends 


nominees, were nominated—on the average— 
as high on followership. An alternative way 
of viewing these data is in percentage form. 
In the first cell, then, 56 per cent (1.67/3.00) 
of nominations are represented. The bottom 
row presents the identical analysis for those 
nominated low on leadership. Here, as might 
be anticipated, the trend of mean size is re- 
versed, reflecting the high correlation between 
leadership and followership. 

An analysis similar to the previous one is 
presented in Table 3. The focus of attention 
here is on the disposition of friends within 
leadership and followership nomination cate- 
gories. Specifically, consideration has been 


' given to the mean number of the nominators’ 


friends who are nominated, on the average, as 
high or low or not at all on leadership, in the 
top row, and on followership, in the bottom 
row. From the first two top cells it will be 
noted that, of the three friends, an average of 
.83 of them are nominated high on leadership 
whereas 2.11 of them are disregarded in these 
nominations. This stands in contrast to the 
adjacent bottom cells where means of 1.33 and 
1.63 friends are nominated high on follower- 
ship or disregarded. These means, of course, 
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may be simply transformed to percentages as 
indicated for Table 2. This over-all pattern is 
noteworthy in demonstrating that an average 
of more than two out of three friends are 
disregarded on leadership nominations; so far 

as followership nominations are concerned, no 
such marked tendency evidences itself. Sig- 
nificant ¢ values (p <.001) were obtained for 
the first and second columns. 


Discussion 


| With respect to the fundamental questions 
underlying this investigation the results indi- 
cate first that leadership and followership 
nominations are intimately related in a posi- 
tive direction. The implication of this finding 
is that the more desired followers tend to be 
at the upper extremes of the leadership distri- 
bution; a corollary of this would be that those 
-who are low or disregarded on leadership 
nominations are not viewed as desirable fol- 
lowers. 

The second major finding is that leadership 
and followership nominations are, to a con- 
siderable extent, independent of the friendship 
choice of the nominators. This finding tends to 
substantiate the fact that peer nominations 
are not mere “popularity contests,” but 
represent, at least for the variables of this 
study, evaluations of the individual’s potential 
for performance largely independent of the 
dimension of friendship. 

In discussion of the relatively high corre- 
spondence between leadership and followership, 
the crux of the matter lies, of course, in our 
definition of followership. The term may be 
broadly approached from the viewpoint of the 
leader or that of the led, i.e., the followers. In 
other words, the followers may be evaluated 
on their capacity as followers or their willing- 
ness to be followers. One may adopt either or 
both views. We have chosen to view follower- 
ship as it is judged from the leadership stand- 
point. We have made this choice for two rea- 
sons: first, the reality of institutional demands, 
and, second, the nature of the sociometric 
process and its established validity. A com- 
Posite of followership nominations from po- 
tential leaders—followership as viewed by all 
group members acting as a leader—presents 
a reasonably satisfactory picture of this kind 
of followership. As it emerges here, then, our 
definition of followership is the extent to which 
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a group functioning within a circumscribe 1 
institutional context. 3 

In keeping with this line of thinking, an 
additional analysis was conducted to deter: 
mine whether individuals chosen high on™ 
leadership differed essentially in their choice 
of followers from individuals chosen low on™ 
leadership. By correlating the followership’ 
scores derived from nominations made by 
individuals in the top half of the leadership 
continuum with followership scores derived 
from nominations made by individuals in the 
lower half, it was found that the leadership 
status factor made little difference in the selec- 
tion of followers; the correlation between the 
followership scores obtained’ independently” 
from these two nominator groups was 82. 
Noting that the split-half reliability is a cor- 
relation between two sets of followership sco 
obtained independently of the leadershi 
status of those making nominations, we fi 
this r of .82 accords well with followershij 
uncorrected reliability of .83. 

The finding that good leaders are also ju 
as good followers makes sense when viewed 
within an institutional framework like 
military establishment. The principle repi 
sented applies as well to other institutio 
however. With the increasing complexity 
our society, the role of the institutional | 
demands something more than leaping om 
white charger to gallop off in a solely self 
termined direction. Typically, he must €l 
tively lead his group in directions which ha 
been assigned to that group. Given this | 
cumstance, the leader must himself be a 
follower or his group may find itself destro; 
or performing inefficiently in a total organ 
tional mission. This point has been Y 
elucidated in a number ‘of recent stud 
among them an industrial study of the first-l 
supervisor by Pelz (12). t 

Granted that this paper is exploratory, 
nonetheless raises certain practical points. 2 
seems reasonable from the findings that 
cannot make the simple assumption that th 
individuals not chosen as leaders may be in 
grated within the group as effective follow 
Then, too, re-enforcement has been offe 
the view that friendship is not necessa 
crucial to other forms of group status. As v 
all such studies, however, generalizations 
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particular samples should be handled with 
caution. On the other hand, generalizations to 
the military institution—from which this sam- 
ple was drawn—may be reasonably made. 
Finally, while no pretense has been made here 
that any broad implications for sociometry 
have been contributed, it is hoped that, within 
an applied sphere, certain fundamental notions 
regarding the interrelationship of leadership, 
followership, and friendship may have been 
_ developed. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The relationship between leadership, fol- 
lowership, and friendship peer ffominations 
was studied within eight sections of Naval 
Aviation Cadet8, W = 187. Two related prob- 
lems of some significance to the interpretation 
of peer-nomination data were specified: (a) a 
consideration of followership status as an ele- 
ment of leadership status; and (b) an examina- 
tion of friendship as a variable underlying 
leadership and/or followership nominations. 
The results indicated that leadership and 
followership nominations were related to a 
high degree, r = .92. Friendship nominations 
were nol found to bear appreciably on this re- 
lationship, rur.rr = .90. Leadership and 
friendship were found to be correlated at a 
significantly lower level than followership and 
friendship. An average of more than two out 
of three friendship nominees were not men- 
tioned at all in the leadership nominations. 
Finally, the leadership status of nominators, 
as determined from peer nominations, was 
found to be unrelated to the followership 
choices which they made. 

From the results it may be concluded that 
peer nominations on leadership are by no 
means a total function of friendship ties; quite 
the contrary, friendship appears to play only a 
minor role in the emergence of leadership 
nominations. Furthermore, followership status 
is not necessarily implied by nonleader status 
on peer nominations. It appears evident that 
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the popular dichotomy between leadership and 
followership is in need of reappraisal. Rather 
understandably, the nature of our complex, 
hierarchical institutions demands that the ef- 
fective leader be equally effective ds a follower. 
It may be considerably more realistic, there- 
fore, to consider characteristics of followership 
as one functional component of good leader- 
ship. 
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SOCIOMETRIC CHOICE PATTERNS IN HOSPITAL WARD GROUPS 
WITH VARYING DEGREES OF INTERPERSONAL 
DISTURBANCES! 


JOHN J. McMILLAN anp JACOB SILVERBERG 


VA Hospital, Richmond, Virginia 


ULLIVAN’s view that psychiatric disturb- 
ances have their genesis in disturbed 
interpersonal relations (11, 14) draws 

psychopathology and social psychology into a 
new degree of conceptual interdependence. 
This interdependence has prompted studies of 
interpersonal relationships within the setting 
of psychopathic hospitals. These studies have 
investigated the social interaction process in 
hospital wards from the standpoint of patient- 
to-patient and patient-to-staff relationships, 
and the primary approach has been one of 
obtaining observations of patients’ overt 
clinical behavior and analyzing its meaning 
for their life in the hospital. The studies have 
also been primarily concerned with the analysis 
of discrete ward groups without systematic 
consideration of the variable of degree of inter- 
personal disturbance. Methodologically, they 
have had a strong anecdotal emphasis. 

Illustrative of the patient-to-patient ap- 
proach is a study involving the implanting of 
an observer in a psychiatric ward in the role 
of a patient undergoing therapy where some 
of the problems of life in a hospital could be 
seen through the eyes of the patients (4). 
Patient-to-staff relationships may be seen in 
the studies of Schwartz et al. (12, 13) where 
the patient’s clinical symptoms, such as 
incontinence and withdrawal, may be seen as 
dynamically linked with his everyday relation- 
ships to staff members. Comparably observa- 
tional in approach but methodologically more 
precise are the study techniques of Hyde et al. 
(1, 8). Here spontaneous interactions between 
patients are studied by a noninvolved observer 
in time samples and are recorded with “fo- 
cused sociograms,” an adaptation of Moreno’s 
original graphic representations. 

The present study grew out of a perceived 
need for an experimental attack on the Sulli- 
vanian hypothesis which would at once tap the 
more basic emotional feelings—both positive 

1A condensed version of this paper was presented 
at the annual convention of the American Psychological 
Association in Cleveland, Ohio, September 1953. 


and negative—that people have for one an- 
other, and also lend itself to ready quantifica- 
tion for objective analysis. The sociometric 
test was selected as most suitable for satisfying 
these twin demands. Therefore, the experi- 
ment to be reported here involves the use of 
such a test in hospital ward groups displaying 
varying degrees of interpersonal disturbances. 


PROBLEM 
> 


Utilizing the continuum of interpersonal 
disturbances as the independent variable, the 
experimental problem was that of testing the 
relevance of certain sociometric indices as 
measures of aspects of this disturbance. The 
specific sociometric indices, the hypotheses 
relating them to certain commonly accepted 
clinical symptoms expressive of disturbed 
interpersonal relations, and the rationale for 
such presumed relationships are as follows: 

1. Reciprocations. Reciprocal or mutual 
choice on a sociometric test is related to 
realistic and adaptive relating to other persons. 
Impairment of this capacity to relate adap- 
tively should be reflected in reduced incidence 
of reciprocal choice. Moreno’s early studies of 
children’s groups, for example, showed in- 
creased reciprocations with increased age; 
implying a positive relationship between 
maturity and reciprocal choice behavior (10). 

2. Intercriteria overlap. This tendency to 
choose the same persons regardless of the 
specific attitude or feeling (sociometric cri- 
terion) involved in the choice situation is 
related to one’s capacity to make meaningful 
differentiations in social relationships. Loss of 
such a capacity to make differentiations should 
be reflected in increased limitation of one’s 
range of choice, i.e., increased intercriteria 
overlap. 

3. Acceptability scores. The pattern of 
concentration of choice by the ward group 0D 
few or many of its members on a given criterion 
is related to the extent to which perceptions 
and judgments are autistically dictated for the 
group members. Relatively objective criteria 
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should show greater group agreement (or 
concentration of choice) than more subjective 
criteria. 

4. Criterion valence. The differential re- 
sponse to positive or negativé criteria is re- 
lated to the relative difficulty experienced 
generally by all groups in the acceptance and 
expression of hostile, or negative, as opposed 
to friendly, or positive, feelings. This relative 
difficulty with hostility should affect, where 
appropriate, various aspects of the other 
three sociometric indices above. Reciprocations 
and intercriteria overlap should be uniformly 
reduced on negative criteria, as cempared to 
positive ones, and acceptability scores should 
reflect maximal „subjectivity or autism of 
judgment in terms of reduced group agree- 
ment. f: 


METHOD 


Subjects. The subjects (Ss) used in this study were 
72 selected male patients from five wards in a general 
medical and surgical VA hospital. The patients were 
tested one ward at a time with the same sociometric 
test, the choice range on each ward being restricted to 
the selected participants on that ward. Criteria for 
eligibility were that each patient be on the ward at 
least one week, that he be ambulatory, i.e., capable of 
active contact, and that he be testable. While this 
selection eliminated a portion of the ward populations, 
it was felt that the selectees constituted the active and 
relatively stable social matrix of each ward. Wards 
ranged in size from 10 to 23. 

Consistent with the conceptualization of the prob- 
lem, the five wards selected represented a continuum, 
albeit gross, of the modal level of interpersonal dis- 
turbances. The five wards chosen to constitute the 
continuum of interpersonal disturbances were, in 
ascending order of degree of disturbance: (a) a neuro- 
logical ward, (b) a medical ward with primarily GI 
symptomatology, (c) an open psychiatric ward com- 
posed chiefly of neurotics as well as psychotics in re- 
mission, (d) a ward of anxiety neurotics receiving 
insulin subshock therapy, and (e) a closed ward com- 
posed chiefly of actively psychotic patients, the major- 
ity of which showed paranoid symptoms. This order 
was based on the criterion of the degree to which psy- 
chogenic factors appeared to contribute to the illness 
typified by the patients on given wards. In construct- 
ing this continuum, we recognized the inequality of 
“distance” between the steps of the continuum. 

Procedure. The sociometric test administered to 
these wards consisted of 13 questions, each of which 
required the selection of three persons in order of 
preference. The questions contained six positive, four 
negative, and three relatively objective criteria and 
were randomly ordered in the test blank. The positive 
criteria included two activity preferences, namely, 
eating meals together and working cooperatively to- 
gether, and four emotional preferences, namely, feeling 
friendly toward the other person, liking the other per- 
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son, feeling that the other person understands you, 
and feeling at ease with the other person. The negative 
criteria were opposites of four companion positive items 
and were: disliking to eat meals together, disliking to 
work cooperatively together, disliking the other person, 
and feeling upset by the other person. The relatively 
objective criteria called for the selection of the tallest, 
the most intelligent, and the best-liked persons in the 
group. 

A modified technique of administration was em- 
ployed whereby selections were made by referring to a 
group photograph (taken several days earlier) of the 
participants on each ward which was projected on a 
large screen and in which every participant was identi- 
fied by a number printed on the jacket area. Selections 
were made by inserting the appropriate numbers in the 
test blank. This technique was felt to have the following 
advantages: while being a group test it eliminated the 
need directly to confront one another while making 
choices; furthermore, the use of numbers at once re- 
moved the need to recall or be familiar with names in 
making choices and minimized the possible anxiety 
induced by the name being associated with particular 
affective choice situations. 

The ward groups were assembled in conference rooms 
for taking the tests, and the experimenters and several 
hospital aides were available for answering any ques- 
tions that arose. Instructions for answering the ques- ` 
tions included a brief statement of purpose to the effect 
that this study involved a number of wards at the hos- 
pital and was being conducted to “help understand 
better some of the problems of patients in a hospital.” 
The patients were assured that anonymity would be 
maintained and instructed that the designated identi- 
fication numbers in the photograph be used in place of 
names. A sample test item was then demonstrated. 

Test administrations proceeded rather uneyent- 
fully except for some balking on negative items by 
individual patients in different groups and the un- 
willingness of two paranoid schizophrenics to answer 
any questions. 

Clinical and biographical material was collected on 
all the patients but is not dealt with in this report, 


RESULTS AND Discussion 


To analyze the results, the sociometric 
choices were first converted to separate 
matrices, as described originally by Forsyth 
and Katz (6), for each criterion for each group. 
In this way it was possible readily to deter- 
mine the frequencies of two-person recipro- 
cations, to obtain an index of intravalence 
overlap for each criterion, and to construct 
frequency distributions of acceptability scores 
for each class of criteria—positive, negative, 
and objective. In the tabulation of choices, 
all three preference levels were treated equally. 
In the case of reciprocations and intercriteria 
overlap scores, the absolute frequencies were 
converted to equivalent p values, as described 
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THEORETICAL 


Positive criteria 
Negative criteria 


FREQUENCY 


1 2 3 4 5 


WARDS (In ascending order of degree of 
interpersonal disturbance) 


Fic. 1. THEORETICAL AND EMPIRICAL FREQUENCIES OF RECIPROCATIONS FOR THE Five WARDS EXPRESSED IN 
MEAN PERCENTAGE P VALUES 


Values situated above 50 are more than chance, those situated below are less than chance. (Positive criteria: 


N = 6. Negative criteria: N = 4.) 


by Bronfenbrenner (2), to correct for differ- 
ences in size of groups.?: è 

Reciprocations. Figure 1 shows, side by side, 
graphic representations of the theoretical 
trends predicted in the hypotheses (on the 
left) and the empirical values actually obtained 
(on the right).¢ 


2 Reference is made to transformation formulas in 
Bronfenbrenner’s article in his elaboration of approxi- 
mation by the Type III function. To correct for skew- 
ness, Salyosa’s tables of Type III areas (3) were used, 
where the appropriate p value could be readily read 
off, given ¿ and skewness. (Formula for skewness: 
a= loa . 

V npg 

* Occasional failures by patients in some of the more 
disturbed groups to answer certain questions necessi- 
tated an adjustment of N on these criteria in the trans- 
formation process to conform to the number actually 
responding. This resulted in a mathematically insig- 
nificant reduction of the p value, i.e., away from chance 


‘Tt will be noted that the theoretical graph is non- 
metrical and is intended only to represent visually, 
for ready comparison, gross trends predicted. Only 
` the relative position of the two lines and the downward 
slant to the right are of significance. 
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1 2 3 4 5 


WARDS (In ascending order of degree of 
interpersonal disturbance) 


For the positive criteria there were no 
significant differences between four of the 
five groups (F = .08). However, in the anxiety- 
neurotic group—that is, ward 4—there was — 
a significant drop in reciprocations (¢ = 2.36, 
df = 25, p = .03). On the negative criteria, 
reciprocations were consistently lower than 
the positive criteria for all groups (¢ = 5.77, 
df = 48, p < .01). It will be noted that the 
curve for negative criteria roughly parallels 
that of the positive criteria, the greatest drop 
again occurring in the anxiety-neurotic group 
and a tendency to drop in the most disturbed 
group, i.e., the closed psychotic ward, num- 
ber 5. 

A consideration of the effects of anxiety aS 
elaborated by Sullivan indicates that its 
presence brings about a distortion in the 
awareness of the immediate situation, i.e., the 
“me-you” relations become unreal or are 
experienced parataxically, thus perhaps ren” 
dering the anxiety-ridden person most crippled 
in establishing such relationships. One reason 
why the closed-ward patients do not evidencë 
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Positive crit 
Negative criteria 


FREQUENCY 


| 2 3 4 5 


WARDS (in ascending order of degree of 
interpersonal disturbances) 
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WARDS (In ascending order of degree of 
interpersonal disturbances) 


Fic. 2. THEORETICAL AND EMPIRICAL FREQUENCIES OF INTERCRITERIA OVERLAP FOR THE FIVE 
Warps EXPRESSED IN MEAN PERCENTAGE P VALUES 


Ordinate units represent tenths of a per cent. (Positive criteria: N = 6; negative criteria: N = 4.) 


such a drop in reciprocations may be that their 
anxiety has been allayed by the utilization of 
restitutional symptoms characteristic of para- 
noid schizophrenia (5). 

As for the expression of hostility, the uni- 
form and significant reduction in reciproca- 
tions for negative as opposed to positive 
criteria was striking, This may be reflective 
of the relative difficulty with which, in our 
acculturation process, the acceptance and 
expression of negative or hostile feelings is 
accomplished as compared with the expression 
of likes or positive attitudes. 

Intercriteria overlap. Figure 2, as in the case 
of Fig. 1, shows the theoretical trends and 
empirical values for the measures of inter- 
criteria overlap, again expressed in terms of 
mean percentage p values. The p values for 
positive criteria reflect extremely high overlap 
for all groups and no significant between- 
groups differences were obtained by analysis of 
variance. For negative criteria, there was a 
slight trend toward lower overlap in wards 2 
and 1 (consistent at least in direction with 


prediction), but none was statistically dis- 
criminable from the positive criteria values. 
This, it became evident, was due to the fact 
that all values fell so far in the positive tail of 
the distribution that for purposes of statistical 
comparison p variances became spuriously 
large. We are led to feel that where criteria 
touch on highly similar affective attitudes 
they do not appear promising as a method of 
determining a person’s capacity to make 
differentiations in his relationships with others, 

Acceplability scores. Figure 3 contains 
mean distributions of percentage frequencies 
for the three classes of criteria pooled for all 
groups. It will be noted that the three modal 
peaks for each group of criteria fall at different 
class intervals, suggesting that the greatest 
concentration of choice (as represented by the 
greatest number of isolates) occurs on the 
objective, or more neutral, criteria. The 
positive criteria show the greatest spread of 
choice (as represented by both fewer isolates 
and fewer stars), whereas the negative criteria 
fall in an intermediate position in terms of 
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MEAN DISTRIBUTION OF ACCEPTABILITY SCORES EXPRESSED IN 
PERCENTAGES FOR THREE CLASSES OF CRITERIA POOLED FOR 


pike Positive criterio 


Negative criterio 
Objective criteria 
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ACCEPTABILITY SCORE 


Fic. 3, MEAN DISTRIBUTION OF ACCEPTABILITY 
Scores EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES FOR THREE 
CLASSES OF CRITERIA POOLED FOR ALL GROUPS 


choice concentration. A ¢ test between the 
peak and its next nearest percentage in each 
of the three significant class intervals (i.e., 0, 
1, and 2) (7) reveals significant differences for 
the objective and positive criteria in class 
intervals 0 (p < .01) and 2 (p < .06). 

This greater concentration of choice in the 
negative criteria than in the positive ones was 
contrary to the original predictions. An analy- 

_ sis of choice patterns in the individual wards 
revealed an exceptionally high number of 
“negative choices concentrated on very few 
people in the closed-ward group, bringing 
-about this unforeseen effect, but interestingly 
“suggesting a possible scape-goating process 
-operating in this particular ward structure. 


SUMMARY 


Selected aspects of the sociometric choice 
process were analyzed for their hypothesized 
relationship to certain expressions of inter- 
personal disturbances. Patients on five hospital 
wards representing an interpersonal dis- 
turbance continuum were given a sociometric 
test containing positive, negative, and rela- 
tively objectiye criteria. 

Those aspects of sociometric responses 
analyzed were reciprocations, intercriteria 
overlap, and acceptability score patterns. 
Results showed that anxiety and hostility 
both appear to be contributing factors to a 
lowering of reciprocal choice tendencies; thus 
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they are regarded as distorting and inhibiting 
elements in the establishment of realistic and 
adaptive interpersonal relations. 

The use of intercriteria overlap as an index 
of capacity to make differentiations in social 
contexts does hot appear promising if and when 
too similar affective attitudes are tapped. 
Choice concentration appears to vary with the 
valence of the criterion, negative criteria 
tending to show greater concentration than 
companion positive criteria, due apparently | 
in some instances to scape-goating methods 
of handling hostile feelings. 

The advantages of a modified technique of 
sociometric test administration are discussed. 
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SOCIAL PERCEPTION AND SOCIOMETRIC CHOICE OF CHILDREN 
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support the hypothesis that there is a 

positive relationship between perceived 
similarity and valuation of another person. The 
development of the general procedures used in 
these studies started with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration project in the selection of clinical 
psychologists (4) and was reported initially in 
terms of an objective method for quantifying 
countertransference attitudes (1). Clinicians 
were asked to describe themselves, using a 
Q-sort technique, end then to predict how their 
patients would describe themselves. It was 
found that reputedly experienced, effective 
therapists, in general, predicted the patient as 
more similar to the therapist’s own description 
than did inexperienced and less effective thera- 
pists. Assuming that effective psychotherapy 
necessarily involves a close, warm personal 
relationship between therapist and patient, 
these results suggested that perceived similar- 
ity was related to “good” interpersonal rela- 
tions. In a subsequent study, the relationship 
between perceived similarity and liking an- 
other person was investigated (3). The sub- 
jects (Ss) of this study, 26 fraternity members, 
were asked to describe themselves and then to 
predict the self-descriptions of their most- 
preferred and least-preferred fraternity broth- 
ers. Perceived similarity of the most-preferred 
person was significantly greater than the 
perceived similarity of the least-preferred 
person; on the other hand, there was no con- 
sistent relationship between actual similarity 
of fraternity members and their sociometric 
choices. Once again, these results supported the 
hypothesis that perceiving another person as 
similar is related to acceptance of or liking 
another person, and similar results have been 
obtained in a subsequent study (2). 

The central problem of the present research 
was to test the generality of the positive rela- 
tionship between perceived similarity and 
valuation of another person. Previous results 
have been obtained primarily with adult and 

1 The present study was conducted while the author 


was a Postdoctoral Ford Fellow at the University of 
Illinois. 


Se recent studies reported by Fiedler 
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versity! 

older adolescent Ss in therapeutic, team, and 
fraternity situations. This research, therefore, 
was designed to test whether or not the rela- 
tionship between perceived similarity and valu- 
ation of other persons would also be obtained 
with children, using a different type of measur- 
ing instrument and in a situation considerably 
different from those previously considered. In 
contrast to previous researches, the Ss of this 
study were children. Rather than therapeutic, 
athletic team or fraternity relationships in 
which there might be more or less limited inter- 
personal contact, Ss in the present study lived 
together at a summer camp and participated in 
almost all daily activities together. Finally, 
instead of a Q-sort descriptive technique, social 
perception was measured by a camp activity 
inventory in which Ss stated their own prefer- 
ences and predicted the preferences of their 
highest and lowest sociometric choices. 

Three major problems were considered: (a) 
the relationship between perceived similarity 
and sociometric choice; (b) the relationship 
between actual similarity and sociometric 
choice; (c) the difference between perceived 
and actual similarity as related to sociometric 
choice. It was predicted that perceived simi- 
larity would be positively related to sociomet- 
ric choice, ie., highest sociometric choices 
would be perceived as more similar to self than 
lowest sociometric choices. It was also pre- 
dicted that actual similarity would be posi- 
tively related to sociometric choice. In other 
words, highest sociometric choices would 
actually be more similar to self than lowest 
sociometric choices. Finally, it was predicted 
that highest sociometric choices would be 
perceived as more similar than they actually 
were; while lowest sociometric choices would 
be perceived as less similar than they actually 


were. 


PROCEDURE 


The Ss of this study were 39 children, 21 girls and 
18 boys, enrolled at a summer camp. The ages ranged 
from 6.5 to 12.9 years with a mean age of 9.8 and stand- 
ard deviation of 1.8 The Ss lived in cabin groups of 
four to six members of approximately the same age. 
These groups were formed at the beginning of the camp 
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season. The study was conducted 11 days after Ss had 
arrived at camp. 

Sociometric choices were obtained by asking each 
S to rank the other members of his cabin group in order 
of preference on two criteria: (a) which group members 
would S like’to have in his cabin; and (b) which group 
members would S invite to a party. 

Social perception was measured by an activity in- 
ventory of 20 items. Each item consisted of two activi- 
ties, e.g., dodge ball or ping pong; and S was asked to 
choose the preferred activity.* All of the activities were 
pertinent to the camp situation and involved choices 
the campers actually made during the daily program. 

The activity inventory was administered three times 
to each S: (a) The S stated his own preferences; (b) 
the S predicted the preferences of his highest socio- 
metric choice; and (c) the S predicted the preferences 
of his lowest sociometric choice. These were adminis- 
tered in random order, and approximately 30 minutes 
intervened between each administration. 

Perceived similarity was defined as the degree of 
correspondence between S’s own responses on the ac- 
tivity inventory and his prediction of the responses of 
another member of his group. Perceived similarity 
scores were computed by counting the number of 
times S’s own response to an inventory item agreed 
with the response he predicted for the other person. 
Actual similarity was defined as the degree of corre- 
spondence between S’s own responses on the activity 
inventory and the actual responses of another member 
of S’s group. Actual similarity scores were computed 
by counting the number of agreements. 


RESULTS 

Perceived Similarity 

- On the basis of previous research (1, 2, 3), it 
was predicted that the perceived similarity of 
the highest sociometric choice would be greater 
than the perceived similarity of the lowest 
sociometric choice. The perceived similarity 
scores for each S’s highest and lowest socio- 
metric choices were compared. A difference in 
the predicted direction was indicated by a +, 
a difference in the opposite direction indicated 
by a —, and no difference indicated by a 0. 
There were 24 +’s, 11 —’s, and 4 0’s. The 
significance of the difference was tested by 
chi square, and the obtained chi square was 
4.32. In order to obtain a one-tailed test, the 
chi-square value was converted into the equiva- 
lent value in terms of a unit normal deviate, 


2 The complete activity inventory as well as a sum- 
mary of the data are on file at the American Documenta- 
tion Institute. Order Document No. 4338 from ADI 
Auxiliary Publications, Photoduplication Service, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., remitting 
in advance $1.25 for 35 mm. microfilm or $1.25 for 
6 x 8 in. photocopies. Make checks payable to Chief, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 
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which is the square root of chi square with one — 
degree of freedom. This value was 2.07; there- 
fore, the null hypothesis was rejected at .05 
level of confidence. 


Actual Similarity 


If perceived similarity was related to socio- 
metric choice for Ss who lived together and 
had an opportunity to become closely ac- 
quainted with each other’s interests, as in the 
present study, it seemed reasonable to infer 
that actual similarity between Ss would be 
positively related to sociometric choice. There- 
fore, it was predicted that the actual similarity 
of the hifhest sociometric choice would be 
greater than the actual similarity of the lowest 
sociometric choice. The actual’ similarity scores 
of each S’s highest and lowest sociometric 
choices were compared. The analysis of the 
data in terms of this hypothesis was essentially 
the same as the procedure discussed above for 
the first hypothesis. There were 14 +s, 15 
—’s, and 10 0’s. There was no statistically 
significant difference between the actual simi- 
larity of highest and lowest sociometric 
choices. 


Perceived and Actual Similarity 


Highest sociometric choice. From Fiedler’s 
research (2) it was inferred that perceived 
similarity for highest, and lowest sociometric 
choices involved some perceptual deviation 
from a median point represented by actual 
similarity. In other words, Ss would perceive 
their highest sociometric choices as more 
similar to themselves than they actually were; 
on the other hand, Ss would perceive their 
lowest sociometric choices as less similar to 
themselves than they actually were. Therefore, 
it was predicted that for highest sociometric 
choices, perceived similarity would be greater 
than actual similarity. The perceived similarity 
and actual similarity scores of each S’s highest 
sociometric choice were compared. There were 
25 +’s, 11 —’s, and 3 0’s. Following the statis- 
tical procedures outlined above, a chi-square 
value of 5.00 was obtained with an equivalent 
unit normal deyiate value of 2.24. Therefore, 
the null hypothesis was rejected at the .02 level _ 
of confidence. 

Lowest sociometric choice. On the basis of an 
argument parallel to that presented above 2 
terms of highest sociometric choice, it was pre- 
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dicted that for lowest sociometric choices per- 
ceived similarity would be less than actual 
similarity, i.e., Ss would perceive their lowest 
sociometric choices as less similar to themselves 
than they actually were. Theeperceived simi- 
larity and actual similarity scores of each S’s 
lowest sociometric choice were compared. 
There were 18 +’s, 17 —’s, and 4 0’s. There 
was no statistically significant difference 
between perceived similarity and actual 
similarity of lowest sociometric choices. 

These results suggest that the primary 
perceptual distortion involved the Ss’ highest 
sociometric choices, and that this distortion 
essentially involved perceptually” “moving” 
preferred persons toward oneself. 

e 


DıscussIon? 


The results of the present research, as well 
as the results of other recent studies (1, 2, 3), 
support the hypothesis that there is a positive 
relationship between perceived similarity and 
valuation of other people. This relationship 
has been obtained with Ss of different ages, 
in different kinds of social environments, and 
using different measures of social perception. 
On the basis of the generality and consistency 
of the empirical findings, one may infer an 
underlying need to be similar to valued persons. 
One way to satisfy this need is to iry to make 
oneself like others, and this pattern of behavior 
is what is involved in the usual kind of identifi- 
cation. The child tries to become like his 
mother, his father, or some other hero figure. 
Through this identification with another 
person, the child decreases the actual dissimi- 
larity between himself and the other person. 
Another way to decrease the actual dissimilar- 
ity between another person and oneself is to 
try to make the other person like oneself. In other 
words rather than identifying oneself with 
others, one may identify others with oneself. 
Both mechanisms serve to close the psycho- 
logical distance between oneself and valued 
persons. 

Identifying others with oneself is, in a sense, 
the mirror image of identifying oneself with 
others. This suggests that the tendency to 
identify others with oneself, or, as in the pres- 
ent study, to perceive preferred persons as 

3 The author wishes to express his appreciation to 


Dr. O. H. Mowrer for his suggestions regarding the 
theoretical analysis. 
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similar to oneself, may develop out of the same 
social dynamics from which the usual kind of 
identification arises. 

An analysis of identification in terms of be- 
havior theory has been presented by Mowrer 
(5). Of the two types of identification described 
by Mowrer, developmental and defensive, 
probably developmental identification is most 
immediately relevant. Developmental identi- 
fication begins early in the child’s life history 
and has its roots in the basic nurturance rela- 
tionship between the child and other people. 
As a result of the contiguity of primary-drive 
reduction and cues provided by another person, 
such as the child’s mother, the cues associated 
with the other person take on secondary reward 
value for the child. When the other person is 
absent, the child tries to reproduce the cues 
formerly associated with the other person. He 
may, for example, try to reproduce the sounds 
of speech associated with his mother, and when 
he does, the cues of his own response have 
secondary reward value. The child’s response, 
which reproduces the cues associated with the 
valued person, is self-rewarding, and thus the 
response is learned. Subsequently, the child is 
specifically instructed to be like other valued 
persons. He is encouraged to be like his father, 
an older child, or some other valued person, 
and when the child achieves this similarity, he 
is praised and rewarded. Therefore, as a func- 
tion of early developmental identification and 
Jater training in rewarded imitation, the child 
acquires a generalized need or secondary drive 
to be similar to those individuals he values. 

Identifying with others is one means of clos- 
ing the gap of dissimilarity between oneself 
and valued others. The child matures; his 
repertoire of social responses increases; he 
learns other means of achieving the goal of 
being similar to valued people. One other 
means of achieving this goal is by perceptually 
moving others toward oneself. The child acquires 
the need to be similar to persons he values; 
thus, his perceptions of valued persons tend to 
be in the direction of satisfying this need. And 
when the child perceptually moves valued others 
toward himself, this perceptual distortion is 
reinforced as a function of satisfying the need 
to be similar to valued persons. The child 
learns, though probably without self-aware- 
ness, that the actual dissimilarity between 
himself and valued others may be decreased as 
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a result of moving others, by means of percep- 
tual distortion, toward himself. 

If the tendency to perceive preferred persons 
as similar to oneself arises from the same social 
dynamics as the usual kind of identification, 
those factors which influence one’s identifica- 
tion with others should also influence the 
identification of others with oneself. The social 
conditions underlying identification probably 
occur to some degree in all normal develop- 
ment. However, one would expect individual 
differences in the strength of identification 
and the need to be similar to valued persons. 
For example, generalization at later ages should 
depend, at least in part, upon the degree of 
satisfaction experienced by the child in being 
similar to others during early childhood. 
Therefore, other things being equal, one would 
predict that a child who has experienced high 
parental nurturance will exhibit signs of high 
identification with valued others and a cor- 
respondingly strong tendency to perceive 
preferred persons as similar to oneself. Other 
factors, such as the similarity of cues, should 
also influence generalization. For example, one 
would predict that the more similar the pre- 
ferred person is to the original object of 
identification, such as the child’s mother, the 
greater will be the tendency to perceive the 
preferred person as similar to oneself. 

On the basis of the present theoretical hy- 
pothesis, it would be predicted that social 
conditions of learning which influence the need 
to be similar to valued persons will influence 
the strength of identification of oneself with 
others as well as the strength of identification 
of others with oneself. In general, one would 
predict positive relationships between these 
factors and empirical measures of perceived 
similarity of preferred persons. The validation 

.of these theoretical relationships, therefore, is 
proposed as a potentially valuable direction of 


research. 
SUMMARY 
This study was designed to test the general- 
ity of the positive relationship between per- 


ceived similarity and valuation of others. 
Children enrolled at a summer camp were 
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asked to select their preferences on an inven- | 


tory of camp activities; they were also asked 
to predict the preferences of their highest and 
lowest sociometric choices. The results sup- 
ported the following hypotheses: (a) Highest 
sociometric choices tend to be perceived as 
more similar to self than are lowest sociometric 
choices; (b) highest sociometric choices tend 
to be perceived as more similar to self than 
they actually are. The results do not support 
the following hypotheses: (a) The actual simi- 
larity of highest sociometric choices tends to 
be greater than the actual similarity of lowest 
sociometrie choices; (b) lowest sociometric 
choices tend to be perceived as less similar 
than they actually are. A theoretical analysis 
was suggested, based on the proposition that 
the positive relationship between perceived 
similarity and valuation of others is a function 
of the need to be similar to valued persons. 
This need, in turn, is a result of generalization 
from early childhood experiences involving 
developmental identification and rewarded 
imitation. Out of these social dynamics de- 
velops a need to decrease the actual dissimi- 
larity between oneself and valued others, and 
this need may be satisfied either through 
identification of oneself with others or by 
identification of others, through perceptual 
distortion, with oneself. Validation of theo- 
retical relationships regarding the social con- 
ditions of early learning and the generali 

tendency to perceive valued persons as similar 
to oneself was proposed for further research. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL STRESS ON THE 
“INTOLERANCE OF AMBIGUITY”! 
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HE concept of intolerance of ambiguity 

was introduced by Frenkel-Brunswik as 

a unifying term for a number of response 
characteristics of ethnocentric subjects. Some 
of the individuals in the California studies on 
social attitudes (1) were observed to be unable 
to accept or “tolerate” ambivalent feelings 
toward their parents. She questioned whether 
or not such intolerance of ambivalence would 
be reflected in etker aspects of behavior. From 
a series of related experiments (5, 6) Frenkel- 
Brunswik concludes that “denial of emotional 
ambivalence and intolerance of cognitive am- 


biguity [are] but different aspects of what may. 


be a fairly coherent characteristic. An under- 
lying emotional conflict between glorification 
and hostility in the attitude toward parents, 
sex, and one’s own social identity ...is re- 
lated . . . to a prevalence of premature reduc- 
tion of ambiguous cognitive patterns to 
certainty in these subjects” (5, p. 140). The 
latter tendency was reflected in cognitive dis- 
tortion, rigidity, inability to perceive varia- 
tions in stimulus configurations, and a clinging 
to the familiar aspects of the stimulus situa- 
tion. 

The experiments referred to above were 
based on the assumption (implicit or explicit) 
that some lack of personality (ego) integration 
(and/or intolerance of ambivalence) is char- 
acteristic of ethnocentric individuals. Al- 
though some of the studies may be criticized 
on methodological grounds (9), taken as a 
group they lend support to the hypothesis that 
some psychological process such as intolerance 
of ambivalence underlies the various phe- 
nomena associated with ethnocentrism. The 


_ | Adapted from the writer’s dissertation submitted 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at Syracuse University, 1953. 
A more detailed report of the experimental procedures 
and results is presented in the original manuscript 
which is obtainable from Syracuse University through 
interlibrary loan service. 

Special appreciation is extended to Dr. George G. 
Thompson for his guidance in the original study, and 
suggestions for revising the manuscript for publication. 
Appreciation is also extended to Dr. Boyd R. Mc- 
Candless for critical reading of the present paper. 


most basic weakness, from the writer’s point 
of view, is that no evidence is presented re- 
lating these factors to specific antecedent con- 
ditions. Presumably, intolerance of ambiva- 
lence reflects a lack of integration among the 
“various levels of personality.” One of the 
primary antecedents to intolerance of am- 
biguity, according to most theoretical per- 
sonality formulations, is anxiety or “psycho- 
logical stress.” 

It would seem plausible to assume that in- 
tolerance of ambiguity is a reflection of an in- 
creased striving for a “stable” or a “familiar” 
(in Hebb’s [8] sense) environment resulting 
from anxiety or stress. If such is the case, one 
would expect that when confronted with an 
ambiguous task situation, the individual under 
stress would be likely to make some response 
before adequate “information” is available for 
the most appropriate response; and further, to 
respond to only the known or “most familiar” 
elements of the stimulus situation? 

The major hypothesis of the present study 
is that individuals under psychologically stress- 
ful conditions tend to become intolerant of 
ambiguity. In terms of the experimental task 
used in this initial study, intolerance of am- 
biguity refers to a definite response (closure) to 
a stimulus configuration before adequate in- 
formation is available for the correct response. 
It is also predicted that individuals in the 
stress group are relatively retarded in their 
recognition of the completed stimulus and thus 
give a later correct response than control sub- 
jects. A third hypothesis is that experience in. 
the experimental situation results in a decline 
in intolerance of ambiguity as the subjects 
progress through the experimental tasks. This 
is based on the assumption that the learning 


2The specific behavioral (observable) consequence 
will depend, of course, on the kind of ambiguity with 
which the individual is confronted. As used in this study, 
ambiguity refers to a partially structured task situation. 
A later paper will discuss the influence of stress on the 
perception of incongruity, i.e., stimuli that are am- 
biguous in the sense that they deviate widely from 
expectancies. The first definition of ambiguity is con- 
ceived as a special case of the latter. 
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of relevant cues will facilitate the extinction of 
anxiety and the acquisition of more appropri- 
ate responses, 


MeEtTHOD 


Subjects. The total sample consisted of 145 male 
and female students enrolled in education and psy- 
chology courses at Syracuse University. Thirty subjects 
(Ss) participated in a preliminary study designed to 
explore the general effectiveness of the experimental 
tasks as appropriate instruments for testing the hy- 
potheses of this investigation. 

The remaining 115 Ss were administered the Dif- 

‘ferential Aptitude Test (2) and the Gottschaldt Figures 
test (12) in order to control for undue effects which 
might be attributed to abstract reasoning (10) or per- 
ceptual flexibility (11). All Ss who fell beyond 1 SD 
of the group mean on the DAT and beyond 1.5 SD 
on the Gottschaldt tests were eliminated from further 
consideration. Of the remaining 90 Ss, 80 were assigned 
at random to one of the two experimental groups and 

to one of the five randomly selected sequences of presen- 
tation of the five experimental task series. 

_ Experimental ambiguity task. The experimental task 
was designed to measure intolerance for ambiguity 
directly; i.e., the individual was required to organize 
partially structured stimuli into a complete picture or 
design in order to obtain the correct response. Five 
experimental series of 15 cards each were administered 
to each S (see Fig. 1). The series were administered 
according to five randomly selected sequences of 
presentation in counterbalanced order. Two scores were 
recorded for each series of tasks: the trial of first re- 
sponse and trial of correct response. 

Prior to the administration of each series, Ss were 
given a series of hypotheses (possible goal responses) 
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on a 5 by 7 card. The correct response was, in each case, 
presented as one of the first three on the list. This 
precaution was taken in an effort to assure that memory 
was not an important factor in the recognition of the 
correct response. Each hypothesis card was shown to S 
for 10 seconds, and then removed from his sight. In 
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addition, a four-card sample series was given to each S 
to demonstrate the complete experimental task. 

Instructions for ambiguity tasks. “I am going to show 
you a series of cards, The first card of the series always 
has just a few elements of a complete design on it; but 
each card gives you a few additional hints or cues as to 
what the final design or picture is going to be. Here is a 
sample. (Sample series of cards was shown to S and fully 
explained; all questions pertaining to the cards were 
answered.)® 

“Remember there is only one design or picture on 
each card; all the details belong to a complete design 
which is on the final card. Here is a list of (animals, etc.); 
one of these is the correct answer; that is, one is the final 
card of (this) series. You have 10 seconds to look at this 
card. 

“Now the object of the task is to see how soon you 
can organize the elements of a card int® the complete 
design or picture. You may look at each card as long as 
you wish. Remember: the idea is to see how few cards you 
need to decide what i is going to be.” 

(After the first response had been made) “Now tell 
me, on each card, what you think it is going to be on the 
final card.” 

‘The effects of prerecognition hypotheses on recogni- 
tion of the correct response were controlled as much as 
possible by having all Ss make a response to each card 
after the first response had been made. The S was not 
forced, however, to make a definite response in this 
case, but was allowed to continue if he “could no longer 
see anything.” The Ss were exposed to the full series 
(15 cards) and at no time were they given any indication 
as to whether the first response was correct or incorrect. 

The term “psychological stress” is used in this study 
to refer to the psychological effects of a series of experi- 
mental operations designed to induce a feeling of failure 
in S. In addition to this threat to the positive aspects of 
his “self concept” and ability to perform adequately, 
the behavior of the experimenter (E) involves an ele- 
ment of personal rejection in a social interaction situa- 
tion, 

The “security” condition, on the other hand, is 
designed to induce a feeling of success and achievement 
as well as the reassurance experienced by the acceptant 
behavior of E. The experimental situation for the 
security group was planned to keep to a minimum any 
concern by Ss about being in a test situation by em- 
phasizing that the test was being studied rather than 
the subjects. 

It was recognized, of course, that all Ss would not 
experience the same degree of stress, nor would all Ss 
in the security group remain unthreatened and secure. 
However, in view of the findings of previous research 
it was felt that for the groups as a whole, E’s attempt 
to create experimentally the conditions of psychological 
stress and security would be successful. The Ss’ reac- 
tions, as manifested on an attitude scale, approximated 
E’s expectations, 


RESULTS 


The first experimental hypothesis states that 
psychologically stressful conditions will result 


The remaining portion of the instructions was 
Tepeated for each additional series. 
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TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES FOR THE TRIAL OF 
First RESPONSE FOR STRESS AND SECURITY 
GROUPS ON THE Five EXPERIMENTAL 
AMBIGUITY SERIES* 


E 
Between groups 87.42 1| 87.42 3.88 |<.10>.05 
Residual between | 1753.07 78| 22.47 

individuals 
Total between 1840.49 19 
individuals 
Trials 113.63 4| 28.40 4.03 | <.01 
Groups X Trials 48.06 4| 12.01 io 
Pooled error 2198.30 | 312 7.04 
Total within indi-| 2360.00 | 320 
viduals 
Total for experi- | 4200.49 | 399 
ment 


* The Bartlett test for homogeneity of variance yielded a cht 
square of 7.1092 (corrected) which is significant at less than the 
.001 level of confidence for 1 df. 


in relatively early responses for individuals in 
the stress group. Table 1 presents the results 
of an analysis of variance for the scores for the 
trial of first response. The F ratio between 
groups is not significant according to the 
criteria set up for this study. However, the 
probability level of between .10 and .05 is in 
the predicted direction and suggests a strong 
tendency for the earlier response to be asso- 
ciated with the stress group. Also relevant to 
this hypothesis is a lack of homogeneity of 
variance between the groups indicated by the 
significant chi square. It is not an uncommon 
finding that stress increases the variability of 
a group. Although it is impossible to specify 
what factors are responsible for the increase in 
this situation, it is most probably due to the 
fact that individuals have learned different 
responses to stress or anxiety. One might ex- 
pect that in a social interaction type of stress 
situation, especially when verbal report is re- 
quired, such learned responses—for example 
some individuals becoming more cautious— 
would tend to increase the variability of the 
scores for this group. 

The second hypothesis states that psycho- 
logical stress will result in Ss achieving correct 
recognition of the stimulus object relatively 
late in a series. Table 2 presents the relevant 
data. The highly significant F ratio for the 
group effect lends support to the hypothesis 
that psychologically stressful conditions in- 
fluence the number of trials required for cor- 
rect recognition of the completed stimulus 
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TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES FOR TRIAL OF 


CORRECT RECOGNITION FOR STRESS AND SECURITY 
GROUPS ON THE Five EXPERIMENTAL 
ÅMBIGUITY SERIES 

> 
Sum of Mean 
Yates isma | | Ma | oF ? 

Between groups 101.00 1] 101.00 | 23.41 | <.001 
Residual between | 336.43 | 78| 4.31 

individuals 
Total between 437.43 | 79 

individuals 
Trials 31.75 4| 7.93 1.60 | <.10 
Groups X Trials 1.21 4 30 - 
Pooled error 1547.04 |312| 4.95 
Total within indi-| 1508.00 | 320 

viduals 
Total for experi- | 2017.43 | 399 

ment 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF THE MEAN DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
SERIES 1 AND 5 ON THE TRIAL OF First RESPONSE 
FOR THE TOTAL EXPERIMENTAL, STRESS, AND 
SECURITY GROUPS 


; Group 


Mean Diff. t $ 
Total .92 2.13 <.05>.02 
Stress 10 -16 = 
Security 1.95 3.81 <.001 


`_ figure. One possible hypothesis as to why stress 
„tends to delay perceptual recognition is that 
prerecognition responses interfere with the 
accuracy of subsequent perceptions. This no- 
tion will be more fully explored in a later 
section of the paper. 

The final hypothesis of this study concerns 
the learning efficiency of Ss as they progress 
through the experimental task series. Spe- 
Cifically, it was hypothesized that as a result 
of learning in the experimental situation in- 
dividuals would tend to decrease in intolerance 
for ambiguity as measured by the trial of first 
response. Difference scores were computed be- 
tween the first and fifth experimental series for 
each individual. Table 3 presents the analysis 
of the differences between scores obtained on 
seties-1 and 5 for the trial of first response. 

It should be noted that the analysis of 
variance for the trial of first response (Table 1) 
yielded\\a. significant trial effect, indicating 
some systematic bias operating within the 
series of experimental tasks. This is supported 
by the significant differences between the mean 
differences on series 1 and 5 for the total 
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group (Table 3). Most of this difference, how- 
ever, can be attributed to the changes within 
the security group. The ¢ for the differences 
between series 1 and 5 for this group is sig- 
nificant beyond the .001 level of confidence. 
Figure 2 indicates a rather rapid decline from 
a mean of 8 on series 1 to a mean of slightly 
more than 6 on ambiguity series 5. Further- 
more, the £ for differences between the groups 
on series 1 is 2.72 (p = .01), and on series 5 
it is 1.63 (p = .40). 

The increased tendency for Ss in the security 
group to attempt the goal response on a fewer 
number of cards as they progressed through 
the experimental situation requires some ex- 
planation. It seems most plausible to assume 
that the consistent trend toward earlier first 
Tesponses on the experimental trials for the 
security group is a function of the reinforce- 
ment of the early response set given to all Ss’ 
The instructions for the ambiguity tasks em- 
phasized the desirability of reporting the cor- 
rect response on the basis of as few cards as 
possible. The reinforcement of response set 
also accounts very nicely for the trend toward 
earlier responses in the stress group after trial 
2. That is, one could speculate that the in- 
structional reinforcement gradually counter- 
acted the negative reinforcement in the stress 
group; thus a trend toward responding early 
was accompanied by more accurate responses 
indicating an over-all decrease in anxiety. It 
should also be pointed out that the sharp rise 
of the stress group from the first to the second 
ambiguity trial is statistically significant 
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TABLE 4 


CoMPARISON OF THE MEAN DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
SERIES 1 AND 5 ON THE TRIAL OF CORRECT RECOG- 
NITION OF AMBIGUITY FOR THE TOTAL 
EXPERIMENTAL, STRESS, AND 
SECURITY Groups 


Group Mean Diff. ° t è 
Total 1.40 4.40 -001 
Stress 87 1.68 <.10 
Security S2 1.11 .10 


x-x Stress group 
o-oSecurity group 
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Fic. 3. COMPARISON OF THE MEAN TRIAL OF RECOGNI- 
TION FOR THE STRESS AND SECURITY GROUPS 
ON THE Five EXPERIMENTAL AMBIGUITY 
SERIES 


(M-diff = 1.225; ¢ = 240; p = .02). 
Several factors might have contributed to this 
significant increase: (a) rapid extinction of 
anxiety, (b) reaction to frustration, (c) Z’s neg- 
ative reinforcement (that performance was not 
very good on the first trial). All three would 
tend to work toward a delay in first response. 
One might conjecture that if no instructional 
set were given on successive trials, the trend 
might have continued and S might have be- 
come accuracy oriented, giving only relatively 
later initial responses. However, in view of the 
absence of any clear-cut answer, and the par- 
allel trends of the two experimental groups on 
succeeding trials, it would not seem unreason- 
able to attribute this relative response delay 
primarily to a feeling of frustration and failure 
after the initial series. 

This experimental adaptation effect is also 
shown by an increase in perceptual accuracy. 
Table 4 presents the analysis of the differences 
between series 1 and 5 for the mean trial of 
correct recognition of the ambiguous stimuli. 
Table 4 indicates that the difference between 
trial 1 and 5 is significant at the .001 level of 
confidence for the total experimental group. 
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Taken separately the groups do not show a 
statistically significant change; but both 
groups do tend toward earlier correct recogni- 
tion. Figure 3 graphically illustrates the similar 
trends of the two groups. These data are con- 
sistent with other studies in demonstrating the 
improved perceptual accuracy over a number 
of experimental trials. 

Altitude scale. The attitude scale used in this 
study was similar to the one devised by 
Cowen (4) and was designed to provide in- 
formation concerning the general effects of the 
stressful conditions on Ss in that group. 
Statistically significant differences were ob- 
tained between the groups on the attitude 
scales, and in the frequency of positive and 
negative statements about the experiment. If 
one can assume that attitudes reflect the in- 
dividual’s reaction to the immediate situation, 
then it would seem reasonable to assume that 
Ss in the stress group experienced feelings of 
failure, disapproval, or stress. ah 


DISCUSSION 


The fact that Ss in the stress group tended 
to respond before adequate information was 
available for the correct response is particu- 
larly relevant in terms of the major hypothesis 
of the study. The differences between the 
groups were not highly significant (10 > p> 
05), but are consistent with the notion that 
anxious individuals tend to resolve ambiguous 
or unstable situations through premature 
structuring and closure. 

The delay in recognition of the correct re- 
sponse, for the stress group, is not unequiv- 
ocally interpretable from the data presented 
here. Previous investigations (3, 7, 13) have 
demonstrated that prerecognition hypotheses 
interfere with perceptual accuracy. An analy- 
sis of the discrepancy scores (between trial of © 
first response and trial of correct recognition) 
would offer indirect support for this assump- 
tion. The analysis of variance yielded sig- 
nificantly larger discrepancy scores (F = 
21.78; p < .001) for the stress group. It is 
doubtful, however, if prerecognition responses 
per se are sufficient to delay recognition.. The 
security group tended toward relatively early 
responses on the later experimental series (no. 
difference between the groups on series 5), and 
thus made more prerecognition responses, but 
at the same time their perceptual accuracy in- 
creased, and remained significantly better than 
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that of the stress group. Only when premature 
closure responses are concomitants of anxiety 
or stress can they be considered particularly 
important factors determining perceptual ac- 
curacy in subsequent situations. 

The finding that psychological stress in- 
creases the striving for cognitive certainty sup- 
ports the assumption of Frenkel-Brunswik (5, 
6) that a lack of personality integration may 
underlie various maladaptive response pat- 
terns characteristic of the ethnocentric indivi- 
dual. First of all, the results obtained here sup- 
port the notion that perceptual-cognitive 
Tesponses are important in the formation of 
frames: of reference which serve as guides for 
“interpretation of similar situations and sub- 
sequent behavior. Secondly, it has been demon- 
strated that stress results in an inability for 
some individuals to withhold response to a 
partially structured perceptual field until ade- 
quate cues are present for the most appropriate 
response. In brief, the individual under 
psychological stress or anxiety is likely to be 
intolerant of ambiguity, and will fail to per- 
ceive variations within a class of stimuli, e.g., 
individuals, 

SUMMARY 


To test the hypothesis that psychological 
stress tends to result in increased intolerance 
of ambiguity a special task was constructed. 
It consisted of a series of 15 cards, beginning 
with an ambiguous card but with additional 
elements added in each succeeding card until 
the complete design or picture emerged on the 
final card of the series. The individual was 
first presented with a sample task and then 
given a list of six “possible” correct answers 
to the task. The S was asked to report the cor- 
rect response as soon as possible (i.e., in as 
few cards as possible). The test was adminis- 
tered to two groups of Ss, one under stressful 
conditions and one under security conditions. 

The hypothesis that psychological stress will 
result in increased intolerance for ambiguity is 
supported by the generally significant dif- 
ferences between the stress and security groups 
on the experimental measures. Analysis of 
the scores for the trial of first response to the 
test series yielded statistically nonsignificant 
differences between the groups but the differ- 
ence (.10 > p > .05) was in the hypothesized 
direction and of borderline statistical sig- 
nificance. Analysis of variance comparing the 
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two groups also yielded significant F ratios 
for the trial of correct response to the test 
series. This is interpreted as a function of both 
the premature closure responses and a tend- 
ency to adhere. to these expectancies under 
stress conditions. 

It was also hypothesized that learning in the 
experimental situation tends to decrease 
intolerance of ambiguity. The significance of 
the differences between the first and fifth 
experimental trial was evaluated statistically 
by the use of the ¢ test for matched pairs. The 
over-all analysis yielded statistically sig- 
nificant differences for the mean differences 
between series 1 and 5 for the trial of correct 
recognition and the trial of first response in the 
ambiguity series. an 

The ¢ tests between the groups on the atti- 
tude scales indicated that E’s attempts to 
produce psychological stress were successful. 
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ABILITY TO JUDGE PERSONALITY ASSESSED WITH A STRESS 
INTERVIEW AND SOUND-FILM TECHNIQUE! 
VICTOR B. CLINE? 
o University of California, Berkeley . 


intimate or casual contacts with 
family, friends, new acquaintances, and fellow 
workers, and some judgments are made in such 
professional capacities as that of salesmen, 
psychologists, ministers, credit managers, or 
even congressional investigators. 

Why is it that the “good judgé”’ perceives 
his fellows in a relatively accurate and undis- 
torted fashion, ‘whereas the “poor judge” ob- 
tains distorted impressions of others? In other 
words what are the personality correlates of 
judging ability? And what are the relationships 
between these correlates and perceptual, cog- 
nitive, and behavioral factors? 


LL of us continually make judgments 
about each other. Some occur in 


METHOD 


In an effort to answer the above questions the 
writer set about developing a test of judging skill that 
would be complex and dynamic enough to measure this 
ability. 

After months of experimentation the following 
procedure was found to be the most promising. It con- 
sisted of taking sound-motion-picture recordings of a 
series of employment interviews. This was done with 
hidden camera and microphone without the inter- 
viewee’s? knowledge, so as not to interfere with the 
spontaneity of the interview. Permission was later 
secured from the interviewees to use the films for re- 


1 This study is based upon portions of the research 
presented in the writer’s doctoral dissertation sub- 
mitted to the University of California, Berkeley, in 
1953. The writer wishes to express his great indebted- 
ness and appreciation to Drs. Harrison G. Gough, 
thesis advisor, Donald W. MacKinnon, director of the 
Institute of Personality Assessment and Research, 
Egon Brunswik, Theodore Sarbin, Frank Barron, 
Warner Brown, Harold Giedt, and R. C. Tryon. Many 
thanks are also due Mrs. Martha Myers, Miss Pat 
White, William Smelser, Fred Federico, and Seth Ul- 
man, as well as the many others who gave so gen- 
erously of their advice and time. 

A paper based on this research was read by the 
author at the annual meeting of the Western Psycho- 
logical Association, Long Beach, California, May 1954. 

2? Now with the Human Research Unit No., 2, Fort 
Ord, California. 

3 Hereinafter interviewees refers to those individuals 
photographed while being interviewed, and judges 
refers to the 316 individuals who made variety of 
judgments about the interviewees after seeing the 
Movies made of the interviews. 


search purposes. Judges were later shown the films and 
required to make predictions about the real life be- 
havior of the interviewees (seen in the films). Accuracy 
scores for each judge were computed. This employ- 
ment interview which, in fact, was a stress interview, 
was suggested by one of the OSS situational procedures 
used during World War II. 

Nine male college students, with an age range of 
18-39 years, served as volunteer interviewees. Each 
filmed interview lasted 11 minutes. All that the inter- 
viewees knew about the situation was that theyswere to 1 
report for a job interview in their particular field of 
study. The interviews, which were highly structured 
and were held fairly constant for all interviewees, had 
three phases: (a) a standard interview session in which 
stock employment questions were asked by a mature 
and skilled actor posing as a prospective employer; 
(b) a stress session in which the “employer” became 
critical and hostile in his questioning; and (c) an abreac- 
tion session in which the interviewer stopped playing 
the role of the employer, revealed the true experimental 
intent of the interview, and became quite humble and 
deferential. He invited comments about how the inter- 
viewee had felt to be in such a situation and what had 
bothered him most. 

At this point, the interviewees relaxed; they usually 
became rather verbal and very frank in indicating 
points of tension, blocking, embarrassment, and their 
degree of insight into the total situation. 

‘All this was recorded by the hidden camera and 
microphone. The best four films of the nine, represent- 
ing the most diverse personalities, were presented to 
large populations of judges, who are the subjects (Ss) 
of this study. The sequence of films was held constant 
for all the judges wherever shown. 

This sound-film technique has allowed us to capture 

_a multitude of subtle verbal and visual cues. It has 
meant that an interview situation, something quite 
dynamic in nature but very fleeting and empirically 
difficult to analyze by independent. observation, has 
been captured on sound film. This has given us an 
experimental stimulus which is very complex and 
dynamic, but which can be held constant for all ob- 
servers (or judges) over a period of time. 

Five groups of judges, with a total V of 316, viewed 
the four filmed interviews and made judgments. The Ss 
were: (a) 109 undergraduate college students, (b) 106 
professionals (clinical psychologists, psychiatrists, 

juate clinical trainees, etc.), (c) 47 adult members of 
a Protestant church congregation, (d) 43 nursing 
trainees, and (e) 11 advanced engineering trainees. 

‘After each filmed interview had been shown, the 
projector was stopped and the judges were asked to 
make a series of judgments and record them on instru- 
ments devised for this study. 

1. The first was a behavioral postdiction test. Here the 
judge was required to describe or postdict how the 
interviewee had behaved in his everyday life. A series 
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of questions was set up with multiple-choice answers. 
For example: 
12. When the interviewee (in the film) is in 
a violent argument he usually: 

—(a) becomes very sarcastic 

—(6) uses profanity and obscene words 

—(c) leaves the room or area 

—(d) strikes his opponent with his fist 

There was only one correct response. The other 
alternatives were very carefully constructed so as not 
to include even partially correct statements. A separate 
and individually tailored behavioral postdiction test was 
constructed for each interviewee. Other items tapped 
such areas as relations with women, behavior at social 
gatherings, handling money, etc. The experimenter 
knew how each interviewee characteristically behaved 
and was able to write items tailored specifically to his 
personality because intensive interviews had been held 
with him, his family, close friends, fraternity brothers, 
fiancée, or wife, where available. Only those behaviors 
which all agreed upon as being characteristic were used. 
Thus, a separate schedule of items had to be built for 
every interviewee. The judging ability score was ob- 
tained by tallying the number of correct predictions 
made for all the four filmed interviews used. 

2. The Personality Word-Card (prepared by Theo- 
dore Sarbin). Next, the judges were required to predict 
the interviewee’s “verbal behavior.” This was done in 
the following manner. The interviewees had on three 
previous occasions about a month apart, filled out the 
Personality Word-Card, checking those adjectives which 
they felt best described themselves. This card was 
merely a group of 200 descriptive adjectives such as 
frank, bossy, sexy, persistent, anxious, etc. 

It was found that certain adjectives were “marginal,” 
i.e., S checked them on only one of the three occasions. 
Other adjectives proved to be of a more central and 
important nature, being checked as self-descriptive two 
and/or three times out of three. These were retained in 
a final key. Thus each interviewee had a unique pattern 
of adjectives which represented an important and 
consistent part of his self-perception. 

Each judge, then, was required (after seeing a film) 
to predict which adjectives had been checked by the 
interviewee in describing himself. Each judge was told 
to check only about one third of the adjectives in 
making his predictions on each interviewee (because 
the interviewee keys averaged one third of the total 
number of adjectives). The judging accuracy score for 
each judge was based upon the percentage of correct 
predictions averaged for all four of the test films. 

It will be noted that the criterion in the two judging 
tests described above is objective and unequivocal, ie., 
the criterion is what the interviewee actually “says” 
and does. And ability to judge is operationally defined 
as success in predicting what the interviewee has done 
within the limits of these two instruments. 

3. A third technique, a multiple-choice sentence 
completion test, was also used but abandoned because 
of its low reliability. Here the judge attempted to pre- 
dict the sentence completion responses (using a multiple- 
choice form) of each of the interviewees. 

Reliability coefficients for each of the three tech- 
niques were computed by applying the Spearman- 
Brown formula to the correlation between odd and even 
halves. 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison OF JUDGES’ SCORES WITH STATISTICAL 
AND PSYCHOLOGICAL CHANCE 


Postdiction 
Test* 


Personality 
Word-Card** 


» 
Measure 


N Mean SD| N Mean SD 


316 19.0 3.6/314 58.9 5 
12.0 3.0 33.3 8. 
57 13.5 3.5] 57 54.9 5 


Judges’ mean scores 
Statistical chance 
Psychological chance 


* These scores are the number of correct predictions totaled 
for all four films. 
** These are the percentage of correct predictions (average of 
four films). 


The postdiction test yielded a reliability of .56 + 06, 
the Personality Word-Card a reKability of .83 + .06. 
The reliability of the multiple-choice sentence comple- 
tion test was only .35 + .06, and for this reason was 
discarded as an index of judging ability. 

An equally weighted composite of scores on the first 
two judging tests (postdiction test and Personality Word- 
Card) was obtained for each judge. These two measures 
intercorrelated .43 + .10. 


RESULTS 


1. All groups of judges performed at very 
much better than chance success (.001 level of 
confidence) with both the behavioral postdiction 
test and the Personality Word-Card (see 
Table 1). 

The question arises, however, “To what 
extent would the judges have done just as 
well without seeing the films, merely by filling 
in the tests according to their stereotype of 
the typical college male?” 

To answer this a special control group of 57 
undergraduates filled out the forms without 
seeing any films whatsoever, merely using 
hunches or social stereotypes. Their level of 
accuracy was termed “psychological chance.” 
As Table 1 indicates, having an accurate 
stereotype was obviously helpful. The crucial 
test was really how much better than psycho- 
logical chance did the experimental group of 
316 judges perform. The # test indicates sig- 
nificant differences at better than the .001 level 
of confidence for both judging instruments (the 
behavioral postdiction test and the Person- 
ality Word-Card). The evidence, thus, seems 
fairly conclusive that the judges were making 
accurate predictions or judgments on the 
basis of differential cues and a real evaluation 
of the personalities in the films rather than 
from some crude internalized stereotypes of 
what college males are like. 


ABILITY TO JUDGE PERSONALITY 


2. The films were shown in many locations 
with varying acoustical and light conditions. 
It was felt that this might contribute a sig- 
nificant amount of error variance in the judg- 
ing scores. To test this, two randomly matched 
groups of college undergradifates saw the 
films in two extremely varied locations. One 
group was placed in a temporary wooden 
building, formerly an army barrack, which 
had many slick wooden surfaces with great 
reverberation of sound waves, as well as light 
leakage from the windows. The second group 
saw the films and made judgments in a new 
lecture hall which was insulated with acousti- 
cal sound board, had plush theater,seats, and 
offered the best in sound reproduction, tem- 
perature, and light control. There were no 
significant differences in the judging ability 
of the two groups in the two locations. 

3. When the judging ability of the five sub- 
groups was compared, we found a three-level 
hierarchy in accuracy. Most accurate and pro- 
ficient were the professionals (psychiatrists, 
psychologists, etc.); at level 2 were the nursing 
trainees, and at level 3 the college students, 
members of the church congregation, and 
advanced engineering trainees. The differences 
in accuracy between levels 1 and 3 on both 
the postdiction test and Personality Word- 
Card were significant at the .05 level of con- 
fidence. The differences between levels 1 and 
2, and 2 and 3, however, did not quite reach 
significance. It must of course be emphasized 
that the NV of the group of engineers was 
extremely small. We cannot safely generalize 
from our findings about them. 

4. There was, however, great individual 
variation in judging ability within each group. 
Out of the total population of 316 judges who 
viewed the films, two Protestant church house- 
wives proved the most accurate in judging 
ability, while a visiting European psychiatrist 
proved to be the poorest (this may have been 
due to his difficulty with the English language). 

_5. Women consistently obtained slightly 
higher judging scores than men. These differ- 
ences never reached significance however. 

6. Some of the interviewees appeared 
generally easier to judge than others. Certain 
methodological difficulties, however, made ac- 
curate comparison difficult. 

7. Increased length of professional psycho- 
logical experience was related to (a) greater 
accuracy in using the Personality Word-Card, 
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that is, predicting verbal behavior and (6) 
decreased accuracy in predicting real-life social 
behavior. This finding was based upon a com- 
parison of the accuracy of predictions made by 
psychiatrists and psychologists having more 
than 10 years experience with the accuracy of 
predictions made by those having less than 
three years experience. The relatively new and 
less experienced clinicians were a little less ac- 
curate in predicting verbal behavior (p = .10), 
but were considerably more accurate in pre- 
dicting real-life social behavior (p = .02) than 
were their much more experienced older col- 
leagues. This suggests, possibly, that there is 
danger, with increasing experience, in becom- 
ing more sensitive and aware of verbal be- 
havior but less aware or less in contact with 
reality at the level of social behavior. 

8. It is felt by the writer that ability to 
judge is a fairly pervasive aspect of the per- 
sonality, relating to the total organism and its 
commerce with the world. To test this belief, 
the top and bottom 25 per cent in judging 
ability (college sample) were asked to fill out 
the Gough Adjective Check-List describing 
themselves. It was hypothesized that the self- 
descriptions of the good and poor judges would 
vary considerably. The answers of the good 
and poor judges were item analyzed and the 
results are presented in Table 2. The adjective 
self-checks which characterized the best judges 
significantly more often were sympathetic and 
affectionate. Adjective self-checks character- 
izing the poorest judges included dissatisfied, 
irritable, awkward, praising, and hurried. 

9. With regard to the personality correlates 
of judging ability, results are available for the 
sample of 109 college undergraduates. They 
were the only judges with time available to 
take the many hours of personality and intel- 
ligence tests. Eight tests scored for 31 separate 
scales were administered. These included the 
MMPI (scored for 22 scales); the California 
Public Opinion Scales (scored for E, F, and 
PEC); the Henmon-Nelson Intelligence Test; 
Gough’s Adjective Check-List; the Brunswik 
“Faces” test (wherein one estimates the intel- 
ligence, likability, etc. of 46 males on the basis 
of still photos of their faces); Barron-Welsh 
Art scale; Taft’s Group Opinion Estimate 
(wherein one attempts to predict what per- 
centage of the general population responds 
“true” to each of 30 MMPI questions such as 
“J pray several times a week”); and the Klein 
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TABLE 2 


Apjective’ SELF-CHECKS DISCRIMINATING 
Goop FROM Poor JUDGES 


Victor B, CLINE 


TABLE 3 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE JUDGING ABILITY 
INDEX WITH PERSONALITY VARIABLES 


Per- Per- 
centage centage 
"i of of 
Good Poor Per- 


idges Judges centage 
tse Check- Dites 
Adjective ingIt ingīt ence Phi CR 


—_— aaaaaaiaIiħiIaIaIiħÃĂ 


Dissatisfied 4 39 35 426 2.90 
Trritable 4 26 22 308 2.40 
Praising 9 39 30 351 2.39 
Awkward 4 30 26 346 2.35 
Hurried 13 43 30 334 2.29 
Sympathetic 8 52 31 319 2.19 
Affectionate 70) 39) 34 3112/11 
Careless 48 22 26 273 1.85 
Witty 22 48 26 273 1.85 
Quiet 56 30 26 263 1.78 
Pleasant 61 35 26 260 1,76 
Realistic 35 61 26 260 1.76 
Interests wide 87 65 22° (258 1.75 
Stable 48 26 22 228 1.55 


Note.—Good judges are defined as those in the upper 25% of 
judging ability, poor judges being those in the lower 25%. 
Social Prediction Technique (wherein one is 
given a transcript of a patient’s remarks in a 
clinical interview, which are interrupted at a 
crucial point and five possible endings are pre- 
sented only one of which is correct, the task 
being to predict the correct alternative). 

Tn summary, the most significant correlates 
of judging ability are: (a) absence of ethno- 
centric and authoritarian attitudes; (b) su- 
perior intellectual ability; (c) lower scores on 
the MMPI scales for Hypochondriasis, Dis- 
simulation, Paranoia, Schizophrenia, Psycho- 
pathic Deviate, Prejudice, and F (validation) 
scale; and (d) high scores on the MMPI Social 
Status and Intellectual Efficiency scales. (See 
Table 3.) 

For the sexes separately, somewhat different 
constellations of related variables emerged. 
Among the better women judges the following 
factors correlated most significantly: higher 
scores on the scales for Social Participation, 
Social Status (MMPI), and artistic preference 
(Barron-Welsh Art scale), and lower scores on 
scales for Psychasthenia and Social Intro- 
version. 

For better male judges the following factors 
appeared most significant: superior intelligence 
and higher scores on the MMPI Intellectual 
Efficiency scale, and lower scores on scales for 
Hysteria, Schizophrenia, Hypochondriasis, 
Paranoia, Ethnocentrism, and Fascism. 


Correlation 
y. with | 
Judging 


Variable Ability* 


Fascism scale (Calif. Public Opinion —.46 
Scales) 


Intellectual Efficiency (MMPI) .37 
Schizophrenia (MMPI) — .36 
Hypochondriasis (MMPI) —.34 
Ethnocentrism (Calif. Public Opinion —.32 
Scales) 
Henmon-Nelson Intelligence -30 
F scale (MMPI) —.30 
Dissimulation (MMPI) —.30 
Paranoia (MMPI) 3? —.30 
Social Status (MMPI) 28 
Psychopathic Deviate (MMPI) —.27 
Prejudice (MMPI) —.26 
Barron-Welsh Art scale +23 
Group Opinion Estimate (Taft) — .23** 
Psychasthenia (MMPI) —.22 
Responsibility (MMPI) 21 
Schizophrenia Screening Scale (MMPI) 19 
Hysteria (MMPI) —.19 
Dominance (MMPI) .18 
Depression (MMPI) —.17 
Social Introversion (MMPI) —.14 
Estimating “Likability” from Photos = 
Political-Economic-Conservatism (Calif. —.13 
Pub. Opinion Scales) 
Social Participation (MMPI) -12 
K scale (MMPI) At 
Lie scale (MMPI) — .06 
Mf (MMPI) (Men’s key only) 05 
Estimating IQ from Photos 04 
Low Back Ache (MMPI) 04 
Social Prediction (Klein) —.04 
Mf (MMPI) (Women’s key only) 02 
Hypomania (MMPI) —.02 


Note.—The N is 109 (college undergraduate sample). SE of ” 
is +.10. i 

* Judging ability is defined as the composite score obtained 
for each judge from the behavioral postdiction test and the Perso- 
nality Word-Card. 

** This negative correlation indicates that the better judges 
are more accurate in estimating group opinion. 


In summary, for women, it might be said, 
that social skills and interest, less compulsive- 
ness in ideational and behavioral processes, 
and artistic discrimination are significantly re- 
lated to good judging ability. : 

For men, superior intellectual functioning, 
freedom from paranoid and bizarre cognitive 
trends, absence of hypochondriacal self- 
interest, and freedom from prejudice, bias, and 
authoritarian attitudes are among the most 


ABILITY To JUDGE PERSONALITY 


important correlates of the ability to make 
accurate social judgments. 

Generality vs. specificity in judging ability. 
The question naturally arises as to whether 
judging ability (excellent or ppor) is a con- 
sistent aspect of the judge’s personality. Or is 
it really not an “ability” at all but something 
whose success is wholly determined by unique 
situational factors? 

With the college population (V = 109) 
success in judging with the behavioral postdic- 
tion test correlates .44 + .10 with success 
using the Personality Word-Card. With the 
nursing trainee group (V = 43) this drops to 
22.17, M 

An inspection of results for individual judges 
reveals that somè þerform well with one inter- 
viewee but do rather poorly with the other 
three, and we also get cases where just the 
opposite is true. Despite this, there are many 
judges who perform rather well on all inter- 
viewees and techniques, and others who are 
generally inferior in over-all judging ability. 
From these data the writer gathers that suc- 
cess in judging others is a function of many 
complex factors. 


SUMMARY 


Three hundred and sixteen judges were pre- 
sented with sound movies of stress interviews 
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with four interviewees. These judges made 
predictions about the real-life verbal and 
social behavior of the interviewees seen in the 
films. These predictions were scored against 
objective criteria and a total judging ability 
index was derived for each judge. A subsample 
of 109 college undergraduates took a variety of 
personality and intellectual tests which were 
correlated with their judging ability scores. 
Comparisons in judging ability were made be- 
tween men and women, professional groups, 
and clinically trained personnel of greater and 
less experience. 
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THE ROLES OF CONFLICT AND INTERNALIZED DEMANDS 
IN PROJECTION: 


HERBERT ZIMMER 


of projection (4, 5, 6) only a very few 

studies have dealt with it experimentally. 
Posner (16) and Murray (15) were able to 
demonstrate the operation of projection as a 
result of an emotional state experimentally 
induced in their subjects. Measuring “spon- 
taneous” projection, Sears (18) and Rokeach 
(17) sought to establish the relationship of 
insight to projection. The present study was 
designed to evaluate the effect of two determi- 
nants: (a) internalized demands, and (b) con- 
flict on the process of projection. 

Internalized demands. The importance of the 
ego ideal and the conscience in projection was 
recognized by Freud (8) in connection with 
auditory hallucinations and delusions of being 
watched. The voice which is critical of the 
patient in his auditory hallucinations is the 
projected voice of his conscience, which now 
comes to him as a hostile, primitive force from 
without. Fenichel (2) mentions that certain 
traits and attitudes which the paranoid 
ascribes to his persecutor correspond to the 
demands of the patient’s superego. 

Internalized demands are defined opera- 
tionally as the subject’s (S’s) statement of the 
extent to which he would like to possess 
specified personality characteristics. Theo- 
retically, internalized demands are the intro- 
jected values of others, which constitute for the 
individual the set of expectations which he has, 
and believes others to have, with respect to 
himself. The use of this concept eliminates 
the diversity of meanings which encumber the 
psychoanalytic concept, ego ideal. 

The direction of projection. Freud (8, p. 58) 
wrote: “Whoever possesses an excellence which 
the ego lacks for the attainment of its ideal, 
becomes loved.” Fenichel (2) states that some 
Persons want another individual to be what 
the person himself would like to be, so that the 
person, by empathy, may participate again 


Ss" Freud first described the mechanism 


1 This paper represents part of a doctoral disserta- 
tion submitted to the University of Rochester in 1952. 
The writer wishes to express his gratitude to Drs. 
Vincent Nowilis, Emory Cowen, and Victor Monke for 
their valuable advice and guidance. 
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in his own ideal. The person can facilitate this 
process by projecting all those aspects of his 
ego ideal which the loved object is yet lacking, 
On the basis of these formulations, one would 
expect that many of the positive aspects of 
an individual’s internalized demands will be 
projected to the person with whom he can 
identify most readily. 

The paranoid projects to his hated persecu- 
tor unacceptable aspects of, himself (2, 3). 
Ackerman and Jahoda (1) have reported cases 
that projected their own unacceptable charac- 
teristics to the Jews. The individual is most 
apt to project the characteristics he does not 
like to see in himself to a disliked person. 

Katz and Braly (12, 13) found that students 
generally attributed the most undesirable 
characteristics to the most disliked racial and 
national groups, while the most desirable 
traits were considered to pertain to the best 
liked groups. Ample precedent exists in our 
culture for the projection of our own positive 
and negative traits to two extreme stereo- 
types: one of goodness, and one of evil. 

The strength of projection. On repeated oc- 
casions (6, 7, 9, 10) Freud pointed out that the 
mechanisms of projection are employed by 
normal people in ordinary situations. In 
Totem and Taboo (7, p. 857) he wrote: “But 
projection is not especially created for the 
purpose of defence, it also comes into being 
where there are no conflicts.” A few pages 
further on he said: “It is fair to assume, how- 
ever, that this tendency [projection] becomes 
stronger where the projection into the outer 
world offers psychic relief.” On the strength 
of these two statements, the assumption was 
made for this experiment that the process of 
projection can be observed in the absence of 
conflict, and that the presence of conflict will 
materially increase the strength of projection. 

Hypotheses. Hypotheses were formulated in 
line with the preceding discussions: 

1. Direction of projection is determined by 

internalized demands. 
a. Acceptable characteristics are pro- 
jected to liked individuals. 
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CoNFLICT AND INTERNALIZED DEMANDS IN PROJECTION 


b. Unacceptable characteristics are pro- 
jected to disliked individuals. 

2. Strength of projection is directly related 
to the degree of conflict ang ambivalence 
over a trait. 

a. Nonconflictual traits are projected on a 
slightly greater than chance basis, 
but not to the same extent as am- 
bivalent traits. 

b. Traits about which the individual is 
ambivalent are projected more strongly 
than nonconflictual traits. 


METHOD e 


Overview. Fifty-two Ss were asked to rate (a) three 


photos of young aduitymales, and (b) how they them- 
selves would like to be with respect to 25 personality 
traits on two similar seven-point rating scales. Each S 
selected the photo he liked best, and the one he disliked 
most. A measure of projection was obtained from the 
differences in rating between the best and the least 
liked photos. In order to obtain an index of conflict 
for each trait, the 25 trait adjectives were employed as 
the stimulus words in a word-association and reproduc- 
tion test. 

Each S was run through the standard procedure 
individually. First S was given the vocabulary screening 
test. If S passed this, he was presented with his first 
photo and asked to rate it on all 25 trait adjectives. 
When this was completed, the first photo was placed 
out of sight, and the procedure repeated with the 
second photo, and then the third. Next 5 was asked to 
state his internalized-demand values for the 25 traits 
on a rating scale. Then S was given the 25 trait adjec- 
tives as stimulus words on a word-association and re- 
production test. Finally, S selected the photo he liked 
best and the photo he disliked most from the three 
photos. 

The order of presentation of the various tasks was 
varied systematically to prevent position effects. 

Subjects. The Ss were 26 male undergraduate stu- 
dents at the University of Rochester and 26 male 
neuropsychiatric patients at the Canandaigua, N. a 
Veterans Administration Hospital. Since it was de- 
sired to test the generality of the observed phenomena, 
two groups which differed from each other were chosen. 
The groups differed with respect to emotional adjust- 
ment, hospitalization, overt anxiety, age, education, 
and intelligence. A specially constructed 20-item 
vocabulary test was used to screen out all Ss with 
inadequate understanding of words of the level of dif- 
ficulty used in the experiment. On this basis, five pa- 
tients, but no students, had to be rejected as Ss. 

Photographs. In order to select neutral photos, whose 
features would not suggest certain traits to most Ss, 10 
graduate students in psychology selected the three most 
neutral photos from the George Washington University 
Social Intelligence Test (14) by the method of paired 
Comparison. In this test the chosen photos are labeled 
McDonald, Edwards, and Bailey. 

Trait adjectives. The 25 trait adjectives selected for 
use in the experiment were: leisurely, emotional, ambi- 
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tious, deliberate, trusting, sentimental, cautious, 
refined, energetic, orderly, poetic, wary, lusty, dom- 
inant, spontaneous, economical, respectful, daring, 
precise, meek, persistent, ardent, conventional, de- 
termined, and obedient. They were chosert by the ex- 
perimenter from 721 trait adjectives on the basis of (a) 
occurring from 6 to 10 times in one million words in the 
Thorndike-Lorge word count, column G (19), (b) not 
representing a cultural stereotype of a desirable or 
undesirable personality trait, and (c) having personal 
and dynamic meaning. 

Rating scales. Rating-scale A was used to evaluate 
each of the three photos on all 25 traits, It was a seven- 
point scale, without midpoint (four), and ran from 
“This is a very . . . person” (seven) to “This is definitely 
not a...person” (one), Scale B was employed for 
having S state his internalized demands. It closely 
approached Fenichel’s (2) definition of ego ideal as 
“the pattern of what one would like to be.” It re- 
sembled scale A in pattern and wording, and ran from 
“J would like to be a very... person” (seven) to “I 
definitely don’t want to be a. . . person” (one). 

Scoring of projection. According to our hypotheses 
the liked photo is expected to be rated higher on a 
trait than the disliked photo when the internalized- 
demand value for this trait is positive. When the in- 
ternalized-demand value is negative, the disliked photo 
is expected to be rated higher. An internalized-demand 
value is considered positive whenever S rates himself 
with a scale value of 6 or 7 on rating scale B, and nega- 
tive when he rates himself with 1 or 2. The individual 
with a clear concept of his internalized demands will 
rate himself as being definitely positive or negative on a 
trait, The S who is uncertain in his attitude toward a 
trait, or has no opinion, must choose the center of this 
scale; that is, scale points 3 and 5, since 4 was omitted. 
The choice of these scale points represents an act of 
uncertainty. Since internalized demands serve as an 
independent variable and predictor of projection, it is 
indicated that they be used in their uncontaminated and 
purest obtainable form. ‘Therefore, scale points 3 and 5 
were not utilized in determining the internalized- 
demand value of a trait. However, on the dependent 
variable, projection, derived from the ratings of photos, 
all of the ratings were tabulated. 

Projection, defined as the difference in rating-scale 
points between liked and disliked photos, was scored as 
plus if it was in the predicted direction, minus if it was 
opposed to it, or zero. All of the differences for each S 
were summed algebraically and then divided by the 
number of items contributing to this sum to obtain a 
mean projection score. { | 

Scoring of conflict. Conflict regarding a trait was 
elicited by using each trait adjective as the stimulus 
word in a word-association and reproduction test. The 
reproduction test consisted of presenting the stimulus 
words for a second time, and asking S to respond with 
the identical word he had given the first time. 

A conflictual trait was defined as one in which its 
trait adjective, when used as the stimulus word in the 
word-association and reproduction test, evoked two or 
more anxiety-indicator score points. A nonconflictual 
trait was one which did not elicit any anxiety indicators. 
This left an in-between group which had earned one 
anxiety-indicator score point. As an independent 
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indicator of the validity of this definition, these three 
categories of traits were tested for their ability to dif- 
ferentiate between the hospital and college groups 
which differed in emotional adjustment, and, therefore, 
in amount of conflict. Conflictual traits and nonconflic- 
tual traits both differentiated successfully between the 
two groups (with the hospital group scoring significantly 
more conflictual traits and the college group more non- 
conflictual traits), while the in-between traits failed to 
differentiate between the two groups of Ss. Since it was 
desired to utilize the clearest possible index of conflict, 
the in-between traits were omitted from the tabulations. 

The anxiety indicators used were (a) long reaction 
time, (b) long reproduction time, (c) defective reproduc- 
tion, (d) repetition of the stimulus word, (e) responding 
with more than a single word, and (f) obvious and 
clear-cut manifestations of overt emotional behavior. 
Each of the indicators was weighted equally, since no 
empirical system of differential weighting has been estab- 
lished which would designate the relative merit of the 
various indicators in signifying conflict. However, three 
of the above indicators are identical to the “Klom- 
plexmerkmale” in Hull and Lugoff’s (11) list which show 
the highest positive correlation with the combination 
of all the “Komplexmerkmale” they used. 

The projection scores for conflictual and noncon- 
flictual traits were tabulated separately for each S to 
permit later comparison, 


RESULTS 


Tables 1 and 2 give projection scores for 
the two groups of Ss separately, both groups 
combined, and the difference between the two 
groups. Except for the section dealing with 
differences between both groups in Table 1, 
the direction of the means and of the differ- 
ences between means has been predicted, 
therefore the probability values given refer 
to one end of the distribution of ¢ only. 

The means given in Table 1 represent the 
amount of projection in each category, stated 
in terms of rating-scale units. The means given 
under the headings Nonconflictual Traits and 
Conflictual Traits combine projection scores 
for traits of both positive and negative inter- 
nalized-demand value. Projection has oc- 
curred in the predicted direction (hypothesis 1, 
a and b) to the extent that these means dif- 
fer significantly from zero. Had the observed 
trend been opposed to the predicted direction, 
a minus score would have resulted. 

Table 1 also gives the data which bear on 
the hypotheses regarding the strength of pro- 
jection. The column labeled Nonconflictual 
Traits relates directly to hypothesis 2a. Under 
the heading Conflictual Traits appear the 
data relating to hypothesis 2b. The differences 
between these two columns are shown under 
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TABLE 1 
PROJECTION, IN TERMS OF RATING-ScALE POINTS, FoR 
NONCONFLICTUAL AND CONFLICTUAL TRAITS OF 
POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE INTERNALIZED- 
DEMAND VALUE COMBINED 
FL Se o 


j i Difference 
Nonconflictual Conflictual Conflict. 
pins mats Nonconflict 


gi a a A 
Hospital Group (N = 26) 


Mean +05 «15 69 
SD 82 -58 85 
t 03 6.48 4.07 
$ >.05 <.001 <.001 


Mean 63 7 +13 
SD 1,26 1/36)” 1.24 
t 2.50 2.82 -56 
? <.01 <.01 >.05 


Mean „34 16 42 
SD 1.10 1.05 1.10 
t 2.21 5.18 2.70 
’ 014 <.001 <.01 


Differences in Projection Between Hospital and College Groups 


Du +58 (C-H) +02 (C-H) «56 (H-C) 
t 1.92 07 1.88 
pot >.05 >.05 >.05 
R 2.36 5.57 2.11 
poir >.05 <.01 >.05 


Difference Conflict-Nonconflict, which repre- 
sents the net increse in projection as a result 
of conflict (hypothesis 2). 

The last section of Table 1 shows differences 
between the hospital and college groups with 
respect to the means and the standard devia- 
tions of projection scores. Inasmuch as these 
two groups, which differ significantly from 
each other (as shown by ¢ tests) with respect 
to age, education, intelligence, emotional 
adjustment, and hospitalization, behave very 
similarly with regard to the hypotheses tested 
here, it may be hoped that the observed 
phenomena will be found to be generally 
applicable beyond the limited populations 
considered in this study. 

Table 2 presents data relating to the projec: 
tion of acceptable, positively-valued traits 
only. These data are presented and may be 
interpreted in the same manner as those mM 
Table 1. 
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TABLE 2 
PROJECTION, IN TERMS OF RATING-SCALE POINTS, FOR 
NoNCONFLICTUAL AND CONFLICTUAL TRAITS OF 
POSITIVE INTERNALIZED-DEMAND VALUE ONLY 


Non- ay ® Difference 
conflictual Confictual Conflict- 
Traits FOTA Nonconflict 
Hospital Group (V = 26) 
eee 

Mean 28 81 53 

SD 1.14 66 1,11 

t 1.22 6,11 2.38 

b >.05 <.001 <.02 
College Group (N = 26) e 

Mean “~~ -80 AS 

SD n 1.36 1.12 

t 2:22 2.94 .67 

p <.02 <.005 >.05 

All Subjects (V = 52) 

Mean 46 81 34 

SD 1.32 1.07 1.13 

t 2.50 5.37 2.14 

p <.01 <.001 <.03 

Discussion 


The hypotheses regarding projection were 
essentially substantiated in that the data 
either attain statistical significance or show a 
trend in the predicted direction. At least 
within the framework of this study, the process 
of projection was seen to operate alike for ac- 
ceptable and unacceptable traits. 

The question as to whether it is essential 
that a trait be reprehensible if it is to be 
projected has been raised (18), but not an- 
swered. This experiment demonstrates not 
only the projection of acceptable characteris- 
tics, but also the motivation of this projection 
by the individual’s own conflicts. The proc- 
esses of idealization and heroworship are in- 
stances of the projection of positively-valued 
characteristics, They can be understood as 
defense mechanisms, motivated by conflict, 
which contribute to the resolution of this 
conflict and the reduction of anxiety. 

The function of projection in this experiment. 
The 25 trait adjectives used in this experiment 
Most likely represent some part of the S’s 
total system of defenses. When the $ rates 
himself on how he would like to be, he tells 
us his overt attitude regarding these 25 traits: 
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which ones he would like to utilize as part of 
his defensive system, and which ones he wishes 
to avoid as undesirable and unacceptable. The 
stand which the S has taken regarding these 
various means of defense is quite clear. When 
one now obtains an index of conflict on a cer- 
tain type of defense (trait), one may assume 
that a conflicting behavior tendency exists 
in the S which is opposed to the overt position 
(internalized demands) which S has taken on 
this type of defense. Existing behavior tend- 
encies which run counter to internalized 
demands pose the threat of gaining dominance. 
This means that they might be expressed in 
overt behavior or enter the thought processes, 
thereby precipitating anxiety, since such be- 
havior is unacceptable to the individual, The 
coexistence of dominant and latent behavior 
tendencies constitutes a state of ambivalence 
which the individual seeks to resolve by 
strengthening the dominant pattern and 
weakening its unacceptable counterpart. 

One of the ways in which this ambivalence 
may be resolved is through the projection 
of the individual’s positive internalized- 
demand values to people he can identify with, 
and the projection of the opposing behavior 
tendencies to persons he dislikes. Thereby 
the individual can achieve a perceptual clari- 
fication of his own position: he himself is very 
much like the person he identifies with, the 
possessor of all the “right” characteristics, 
and very unlike the person he despises, the 
man endowed with all the “wrong” qualities. 
Being able to identify with the person who has 
all the acceptable characteristics may bring 
the individual’s perception of himself more 
into line with his internalized demands. It may 
also give the individual confidence that he too 
can behave like the person he identifies with, 
and thereby strengthen his reaction formation 
against the unacceptable, latent behavior 
tendencies. The externalization of a previously 
internal conflict may eliminate most of its 
ambiguity and render it less threatening. 

The same probably holds for negative inter- 
nalized-demand values. These represent be- 
havior the individual should not engage in, 
and the conflicting behavior tendencies here 
are inclinations to ignore the existing prohibi- 
tions and commit the undesirable activities. 
By attributing the negative values, which are 
threatening to become manifest in behavior, 
to someone he could not possibly be like, and 
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attributing the positive counterpart of these 
values to a person he can identify with, the 
individual may receive the same advantages 
which have already been discussed in connec- 
tion with positive internalized-demand values. 
In addition, the individual may be convinced 
that the negatively-valued trait is really ego 
alien by perceiving it as belonging to a rejected 
person. The individual can fight any tempta- 
tion of engaging in negative behavior (which 
makes the conflictual trait so threatening), 
by observing and hating the unpleasant mani- 
festations of this behavior in a disliked person. 
The threat of the internal conflict which the 
person previously felt as anxiety can now be 
expressed as hostility toward the disliked 
person, producing a reduction in anxiety. 


SUMMARY 


This study was designed to evaluate the 
effect of two determinants on the process of 
projection: (a) conflict, and (b) internalized 
demands (ego ideal). 

Fifty-two male Ss were asked to rate (a) 
three photos of young adult males, and (6) 
how they themselves would like to be, with 
respect to 25 personality traits on two similar 
seven-point rating scales. Each S' selected the 
photo he liked best, and the one he disliked 
most. A measure of projection was obtained 
from the differences in rating between the best 
and the least liked photos. In order to obtain 
an index of conflict for each trait, the 25 
trait adjectives were employed as the stimulus 
words in a word-association and reproduction 
test. 

The prediction was made that (a) the di- 
rection of projection is determined by in- 
ternalized demands, and (6) the strength of 
projection is directly related to the degree of 
conflict and ambivalence over a trait. The re- 
sults have tended to confirm these predictions. 
The projection of acceptable, positively-valued 
characteristics was demonstrated, and found 
to operate in the identical manner as the 
projection of unacceptable, negatively-valued 
traits. 
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VOLUNTEERING AS A FUNCTION OF FIELD STRUCTURE 
MILTON ROSENBAUM ann ROBERT R. BLAKE 


The University of Texas 


Hs experiment evaluates the possibility 
that readiness to volunteer may be 
determined in part by the structure of 
the social field within which the invitation is 
received. Specifically it tests the proposition 
that a standard invitation will lead either to 
acceptance or to rejection depending on 
whether others who are located in the social 
field experienced by the test subjegt are seen 
by him as accepting or rejecting it. Since it is 
predicted that hjs response will be consistent 
with the reactions of others located within the 
same situation, the act of volunteering is seen 
as a special case of conformance with social 
norms or standards, rather than as an indi- 
vidualistic act conditioned by an essentially un- 
definable complex of inner tensions, needs, etc. 
The validity of this proposition as a basis for 
understanding the behavior that occurs in a 
typical volunteering situation can be tested by 
systematically varying the social field structure 
experienced by test subjects at the time the 
invitation is received and studying the differ- 
ences in their responses that these variations 
produce. A previous investigation (1) con- 
cerned with analyzing relative effectiveness of 
different mass persuasion techniques for 
producing volunteering has been reported. 
The present investigation extends the former 
study in several ways. Both positive and 
negative field conditions are analyzed rather 
than the positive condition only and a direct 
face-to-face situation rather than a mass 
setting is used. Another significant difference 
is the absence in the present study of any 
clearly definable membership group within 
which the standard for conduct is set for the 
test subject. 


METHOD 
Setting of the Study 


The experiment was conducted in the psychology and 
education library of The University of Texas during the 
Summer months of 1953, The library is located in the 
building which also houses the facilities of the depart- 
ment of psychology and is one of the few air-conditioned 
locations for general use available as a study area on 
the campus. Because of this feature it attracts students 
from all departments of the University. 
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Introduction of the Critical Variations 


The general plan called for creating two situations 
within which a standard invitation to volunteer for an 
experiment is tendered to test subjects (Ss) after they 
have observed the reaction of another person. Introduc- 
tion of this procedure involved the use of assistants 
who acted under the experimenter’s (Z’s) instructions, 
Since the assistants working in the first situation were 
instructed to accept the invitation and those in the 
second to reject it, such a procedure provided a critical 
variation in the structure of the social field at the time 
the first test S was invited to participate. Under the 
first condition he saw the first person contacted accept 
while under the second he saw the first S approached 
reject the invitation. A control condition, introduced to 
establish a baseline for volunteering readiness in a social 
field which has not been structured by acceptance or 
rejection prior to the reaction of an S, involved tender- 
ing the same request to Ss who had no opportunity to 
see the reactions of another person prior to giving their 
own response. 


Predictions 


Based on these conditions, the following predictions 
were made: (a) that test Ss invited after a first person 
has been seen to accept (condition 1) will accept more 
frequently than those under the control condition 
(condition 3), (b) that test Ss invited after a first S 
has been seen to reject (condition 2) will accept less 
frequently than those in the control group (condition 
3). 


Procedure 


Each experimental situation commenced at the 
beginning of an hour. After E and the assistant had 
met and instructions had been given, Æ examined the 
library to select a position at which the assistant would 
sit, This selection was based on an attempt to seat the 
assistant among a large group of naive people. Generally 
such a plan was successful, but on several occasions the 
best position available offered only one or two test Ss. 
Only rarely did a person who previously served as a 
test S appear in a group and never as the first test S 
approached. 

"The assistant was instructed as to how he should 
react when E approached him. After the assistant had 
been seated for five minutes, apparently studying, Æ 
entered the library and slowly approached him, pre- 
tending to select him on impulse. The E tapped him on 
the shoulder, leaned forward, and spoke the following 
remark in a hushed tone, just loud enough for his words 
to carry to those sitting close by at the table: “Excuse 
me. I’m in the psychology department here and we're 
doing an experiment. We need some subjects. It takes 
only a few minutes. I wonder if you would participate? 
I think you'll find it interesting.” 

‘The assistant then responded in accordance with the 
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TABLE 1 
BEHAVIOR OF First TEST SUBJECTS 
iis No. - No. 
Condition: Acceptance Refusal Total 
Positive 13 2 15 
Negative 3 12 15 
Control 8 7 15 


instructions he had been given, depending on the par- 
ticular condition. The conditions were as follows: 

Positive condition: Under the positive condition the 
assistant responded to E by saying “okay.” He then 
got up and followed E from the library. They waited for 
four minutes and then returned to the library, the as- 
sistant taking the seat he had left. The Z said, “thank 
you,” and turned to the next person at the table, the 
first test S. He repeated the same request. After the test 
S had given his response and E had reacted accordingly, 
the second test S was approached and so on until every- 
one seated at the table had been contacted. The assist- 
ant remained seated throughout the entire sequence, 
and jotted down notes concerning reactions to the 
invitation as the people seated at the table whispered 
to one another. 

Negative condition: The assistant responded by say- 
ing, “No, Pd rather not,” and turned back to his 
studies under the negative condition. The Æ then turned 
to the first test S and repeated the request. He followed 
the above procedure with everyone seated at the 
table. 

Control condition: No assistants were used in the 
control condition, Only one person at a table was ap- 
proached at any one time to serve as a test S. The 
experimenter entered the library five minutes after the 
beginning of the hour and approached an individual, 
The above request was made and the response given 
by the S was acted on accordingly. Two test Ss were 
approached in every control hour. 

The response of the test S was acted upon in the 
following manner under all conditions. If the first test 
S accepted the invitation, E escorted him out of the 
library to the psychology department’s experimental 
rooms on the next floor. During this interval a percep- 
tual problem was administered. The first test S then 
returned to the library and the second test S was ap- 
proached. This procedure was repeated for all Ss located 
at the table. The total procedure for any one test S$ 
required a time interval of only five minutes. If the 
test S refused, E immediately turned to the next person 
at the table. The primary data produced by these 
variations, then, are those concerned with the frequency 
of acceptance by the first test S under each of the three 
conditions. Secondary data are those collected from the 
behavior of the test Ss approached after the first test S. 


Assistants 


Nineteen assistants participated in the study. Eleven 
served twice, once under each of the two experimental 
conditions, while the remaining eight served once each, 
four per condition. In the 30 experimental situations 
thus created 22 made use of male assistants while fe- 
male assistants served in eight. The assistants were re- 
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cruited from two undergraduate classes in psychology 
and from graduate psychology students. 


Subjects 


The test Ss were unselected except in terms of being 
available in the library and being seated in a location 
physically acceptable to the placement of E’s assist- 
ant. A total of 45 test Ss served in the experiment. 


RESULTS 


It was predicted that the assistant setting 
the standard for behavior, either of volun- 
teering or of refusing to volunteer, would 
function to guide the behavior of individuals 
who were aware of his activity. In the present 
setting this applied for those seated in close 
proximity, especially the person seated next to 
him. His awareness was most surely obtained 
because Æ made his initial request while | 
standing between him and the assistant, 
Others farther away could not be expected to 
attend as closely to E’s initiating activity. | 

The behavior of the first test Ss approached 
after the assistant had reacted under both 
experimental conditions as well as that for 
individuals approached under the control 
situation is summarized in Table 1. 

In order to evaluate the possibility that be- 
havior under the positive and negative stand- 
ards is no different from behavior in a situation 
where no standard is present, responses of the 
first test Ss invited under the experimental 
conditions were compared individually with 
those from the control condition. Using the 
exact method for determining the significance 
of these differences, it was found that the 
response distribution produced by a positive | 
standard is different from that for the control 
in the predicted direction (i.e., more volun- — 
teering), with a p of .05. Comparison of the | 
negative condition with the control gives 4 ? 
of .07, again in the predicted direction, with 
less volunteering than appeared under the 
control condition. For the results of the three 
conditions taken together a x? of 13.39 with 2 — 
degrees of freedom is significant beyond the 
01 level, permitting rejection of the null hy- | 
pothesis. It seems highly probable, therefore, | 
that the response to a request to volunteer 5 | 
regulated in part by the social field structur¢ i 
under which the request is made. | 


Discussion 


Previous experiments employing social 
psychological variables have used the concept 
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of the psychological group to define the 
boundary limits within which such variables 
would be expected to affect individual conduct. 
In the present experiment the situation in- 
volving the E and the test S fs one of inter- 
dependence. That is to say, Æ seeks to in- 
fluence the behavior of the test S, and the 
test S’s conduct is logically understandable as 
his reaction to E’s request. This relationship 
represents a straightforward, two-person 
interaction. 

The influence of E’s assistant on the conduct 
of the test S is less easy-to account for in terms 
of interdependence. This difficulty stems from 
the fact that there is no formal sense in which 
this representseg three-person interaction 
situation or in terms of which one would 
predict that the assistant and the test S are 
interacting. These three people share no com- 
mon goal; they are not engaged in a joint 
activity; and no formal boundary that brings 
them together as a social-psychological unit 
or that distinguishes them from others who 
should be excluded from consideration is 
present. In other words, these three do not 
constitute a social-psychological unit in any 
standard meaning of that term. In view of the 
formal conditions created, in the context of the 
present discussion, it would be predicted that 
the test S’s conduct should be independent, 
uninfluenced by the behavior of the assistant. 
Yet such is not the case. 

The results lead to this question: Why is the 
test subject influenced by the social structure 
ofa unit in which he holds no membership? 

The critical variations permit test Ss to 
observe the behavior of the assistant in re- 
sponse to the stimulus request prior to its 
presentation to them. These variations may be 
thought of as constituting an effective portion 
of the stimulus complex that the test 9 is 
confronted with in the experimental conditions 
but that are absent in the control condition. 
The presence of a background for interpreting 
the request in the form of the assistant’s ac- 
ceptance in the positive condition and his 
tejection in the negative condition can be 
considered to function as an anchor. The test 
Ss response to E’s request may be regarded 
as a judgmental act, based on both the request 
itself and knowledge of the response of the 
first person asked. By contrast the stimulus 
Complex in the control condition provided no 
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experimentally created background for S’s 
use in deciding what response to make and so 
the content of the decision is not predictable 
before it is given. The explanation as to why 
background information functions to shift the 
response in a conforming direction remains 
difficult to give beyond stating that the 
response given seems to be influenced by 
relevant perceptual data of the kind repre- 
sented by the assistant’s action. The concept 
of a “group,” however, does not seem to beade- 
quate for defining relevance. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The proposition that readiness to volunteer 
is a function of the structure of the social field 
in which the invitation is extended was tested 
in this study. 

A request to participate in an experiment 
was addressed on an individual-by-individual 
basis to 160 test Ss seated in a university 
library. This invitation was introduced under 
three different conditions. The critical varia- 
tion in condition 1 permitted the test S to 
observe acceptance of the request by another 
individual before the invitation was offered 
to him. Under condition 2 an individual was 
seen by the S to reject the invitation prior to 
its presentation to him. In each of these two 
experimental conditions the individual asked 
first was an experimenter’s assistant who had 
been instructed as to the response he should 
give when invited—whether to accept it or to 
reject it. Condition 3 served as a control 
situation in that the invitation was tendered 
to the test S before he had any opportunity to 
observe the behavior of others prior to its 
presentation to him. The design also permitted 
analysis of the influence of the assistant’s sex 
on the behavior of test Ss and an investigation 
of influence chains spreading from the critical 
test S to other Ss located around the study 
table. 

It was predicted that significantly more 
volunteering would occur when test Ss observed 
the assistant’s acceptance than would occur 
in the control condition, and significantly less 
when refusal was observed, as compared with 
the control condition. The results support the 
predictions conclusively. 

These results were discussed from the stand- 
point of social response as the product of a 
judgmental act. The critical question is related 
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to the problem of specifying the conditions 
under which field properties will be relevant 
and therefore contribute to the outcome of a 
social decision like that of deciding whether or 
not to volunteer. The concept of group mem- 
bership has often been accepted as one basis 
for stipulating the conditions under which the 
behavior of others will function to regulate the 
conduct of an individual. This concept is not 
useful as a basis for defining relevance in the 
present study because there are no terms in 
which the three persons involved could be 
considered to be formally interdependent. Since 
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the results demonstrate that the test $’s 
reactions can be treated as having been func- 
tionally interdependent with that of the 
assistant, it was suggested that additional ways 
of establishing when the behavior of others 
will function to influence the behavior of an 
individual will have to be explored. 
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MEASUREMENT OF THE LINGUISTIC DOMINANCE OF BILINGUALS 


WALLACE E. LAMBERT! 
University of North Carolina A 


pucaTors and clinicians working with 
E bilinguals have long sought for appro- 

priate measures of various aspects of 
bilingualism (1, 2, 9, 10, 13). One of these 
aspects is linguistic dominance. This paper 
reports a method of measuring linguistic 
dominance and relates this measure to cul- 
tural and personality characteristics. 

Warshaw (14) and Dunkel (4) haye used the 
term automatic to differentiate the linguistic 
behavior of those using their native language 
and the stumbling efforts of the neophyte 
beginning the study of a new language. Head 
(6) has also referred to this phenomenon of 
automaticity, in both psychological and 
physiological terms. It occurred to the writer 
that automatic behavior is characterized 
chiefly by its speed. This is in line with the 
use of latency measures of the strength of a 
habit. Moreover, as early as 1877 Cattell (3) 
measured the time required for an English 
stimulus word to elicit the equivalent word in 
German, and found association time sur- 
prisingly long for English-speaking subjects 
familiar with German. This finding suggested 
to Cattell a means of “testing the difficulties 
ofa polyglot life.” In 1931, Saer (13) measured 
familiarity with languages in terms of speed of 
response. Preston (11), analyzing the speed 
of word perception, established relationships be- 
tween perception speed and word familiarity, 
speed of reading, and vocabulary knowledge. 
Speed of reaction has recently been used as the 
dependent variable in two studies of language 
behavior by Pronko (12) and Herman (8, 9). 

_ The subjects (Ss) in the present research were 
given simple directions, such as “Push the 
key painted blue,” in two languages, and speed 
of response was analyzed with reference to the 
different levels of Ss’ linguistic experience. 


METHOD 


Subjects. Three groups of 14 Ss each are called under- 
graduate (Group U), graduate (Group G), and native 
French (Group F) to indicate their degree of experience 
with the French language. The undergraduates were 


* Now at McGill University. The author expresses 
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college majors in French with at least a B grade average 
in general course work. The graduates were post-M.A, 
students all with French as a major. The native French 
came from Europe, where their daily and school lan- 
guage had been French. On the average they had been 
in an English-speaking country for about seven years 
and all had at least completed the French baccalauréat. 
Table 1 summarizes other comparisons of the groups. 
Apparatus. The experimenter (E) controlled a key 
which simultaneously activated a reaction-time clock 
and a Ranschburg exposure apparatus. Directions were 
typed on a circular card and placed in the Ranschburg 
so that each time Æ touched his key a new direction 
would appear and the clock would start. The directions 
told S to push a certain one of his eight keys, the activa- 
tion of any one of which would stop the clock. 
Instructions. The following instructions were read: 
“You will place your hands on the eight keys as though 
they were on a typewriter. The directions will be of the 
order: ‘Push the first key of the left hand,’ but this will 
be condensed to ‘Left, one.’ The fingers are arbitrarily 
numbered from the index as number 1 to the little finger 
as number 4. We will have about a dozen practice runs,” 
Procedure. After the 12 practice trials, the following 
modification was introduced. “Now we will make one 
simple change in directions. In the place of numbers we 
shall use the name for colors. Note that the stem leading 
to each key is painted a different color. Directions might 
now be, ‘Left, red’ or ‘Gauche, rouge.’ Think about this 
for a minute and we shall start recording your time.” 
Time, in hundredths of a second, was recorded for each 
trial. Thirty-two directions, 16 in each language, were 
presented in a random series. The English directions 
were: left, red; left, green; left, yellow; left, black, and 
the same color references for the right hand. The keys 
were colored green, red, yellow, and black for the left- 
hand fingers, and red, green, black, and yellow, for the 
right-hand fingers. In French the directions were: 
Gauche, rouge; gauche, vert; gauche, jaune; gauche, noir, 
and the same color references for the right hand (droite). — 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The speed of response in a language was 
made relative to speed in S’s faster language, 
i.e., the language which elicits the faster speed 
of response. A given S’s score was computed by 
finding the difference between the total 
English reaction time and the French, and 
dividing this difference by the total time for 
the faster language. The general formula used 
is: French R.T. minus English R.T./Faster 
R.T. This calculation of a percentage differ- 
ence score corrects for individual differences 
in absolute reaction times. An S who is 10 per 
cent slower in reacting to French directions 
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TABLE 1 
Comparison OF EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 
Average Sex 
Group Anses garada rs of 
Quebec Course Work 

in French |M |F 
U 20.07 None 37.71 9/5 
G 29.14 1.19 83.64 8| 6 
30.21 23.21 6|8 


than English would receive a score of +10, 
indicating that English was dominant in that 
degree; should he be faster in French by 10 
per cent, he would receive a score of —10, 
indicating that French was dominant, Table 2 
lists the difference scores (D) and the percen- 
tage difference scores (P). 

The average percentage difference score for 
Group U is +12.21; for Group G, +5.07; and 
for Group F, —3,36. Each mean is reliably 
different from the others. The Group U mean is 
significantly larger than the Group G mean, 
which is significantly larger than the Group F 
mean (ż tests reliable at the .01 level). The 
progression of means is consistent with experi- 
ence in the two languages, i.e., Group U has 
had much less experience with French than 
with English and Group F has had more ex- 
perience with French than with English. If 


TABLE 2 
REACTION-TME ANALYSIS 
Entries in column D are the absolute differences in time (hundredths of a second) taken to respond to 16 Frenc 
and 16 English directions. A minus sign indicates that the responses to French directions were faster. Entries im 
column P are the absolute differences divided by the total response time of the faster language. Entries in column 
¢ give the t-test score indicating the significance of the differences between the language speeds. 
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the three groups are ranked in terms of ex 
perience with a second language, Group U 
has least experience, Group G next, and Group 
F the most. The findings indicate that the 
differences between speeds of reaction in the 
two languages decrease as experience with a 
second language increases. 

Individual differences in relative speed oj 
response. It is possible to test statistically th 
degree to which each S responded consistently 
faster in one language than in the other. If one 
were a perfect bilingual—equally facile in 
both languages—there should be no difference 
between the speeds of response in the tw 
languages; one could not reject the null hy: 
pothesisand indicate one language as dominant, 
Conversely, those who have a dominant 
language should give reaction-time scores 
such that the null hypothesis can be rejected, 

Each 5S’s 16 reaction-time scores in French 
were compared to his scores in English and 
the extent to which he was consistently slower 
in one language was measured. Each S wa 
assigned a ¢ score indicating whether he was 
dominant in one language (¢ score significant 
above the .05 level), or whether he was 4 
balanced bilingual (z score significant below th 
.05 level). (See Table 2.) The one-tailed test: 
was used. The two-tailed test would be api 


Undergraduates Graduates French 
Subject | D P t* | Subject| D P t |Subject| D P t 
KR ee at | = 
U1 2733 | 16 | 3.39 | Gt —196 | —11 | 2.08 | Fi 50 3 | 1.028 
U2 172 8 | 2.33 | G2 —86 —5 | 1.10 | F2 -17 —1 | aug 
U3 235 | 10 | 1.73 | G3 132 7 | 2.42 | F3 —213 —9 | 1.84 
U4 288 17 | 4.15 | G4 207 8 | 1.95 F4 85 4 | -9 
US 261 | 11 | 1.67 | G5 212 10 | 3.14 | F5 —335 | —13 | 3.60 
U6 129 7 | 2.61 | G6 209 10 | 2.35 | F6 —97 =5 | 1m 
U7 ES Woe Mal Raney E Cedi 178 9 | 2.37 | F7 11 1 | 2 
U8 372 | 15 | 2.21 | G8 93 6 | 1.49 | F8 12 1 | 46 
U9 217 | 11] 2.52 | G9 39 2 48 | F9 —32 —2. | ae 
uio | 169 | 10 | 1.72 | G10 74 5 | .94 | F10 28 2 | 31 
Uli | 214 | 12 | 3.02 | G1 250 14 | 3.12 | Fit | —204 | —12 | 2.36 
Ui2 | 282 | 15 | 3.28 | G12 149 9 | 1.81 | Fi2 | —111 4 | 1 
U13 | 354 | 20 | 3.86 | G13 131 6 | 1.59 | F13 | —192 —9 | 3.02 
Ui4 | 277 | 15 | 2.28 | G14 19 1 24 | F14 —58 =3..| 2m 


* Significance levels of 4 scores, one-tailed test, with 15 df: 1.75 at the .0S level of confidence, 2.60 at the .01 level of confidence: 
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propriate if no biographical material were 
available to suggest a dominant language. 

Ten Ss in Group U were found to be domi- 
nant in English and four were balanced bi- 
linguals. Seven Ss of Group @ were dominant 
in English, six were balanced bilinguals, and 
one was dominant in French, which is not his 
native language. Only four Ss in Group F were 
dominant in French, none was dominant in 
English, and ten were balanced. Group F 
therefore had the.largest number of balanced 
bilinguals. 

It was puzzling to find that two American 
graduate students measured dominant in 
French, but interviews with these Ss and 
their friends supported this finding. G1 gave a 
biographical picture of cultural malcontent 
which was consistent with his linguistic reac- 
tion-time score of — 11 for dominance in French 
over his native language. He was certain that 
he did “more thinking in French,” had recently 
spent a year in France, and was planning to 
return as soon as possible. A friend volun- 
teered the information that G1 “reacted 
against” anything which was non-European, 
and “only read” French materials, G2 had 
a score of —5. She was 35 years old and single, 
had taught French in a high school for about 
ten years, and studied French toward a higher 
degree during most of her summers. Her 
career demanded that she work and think in 
French. 

Further research should be directed toward 
the personality variables involved in bilingual- 
ism. For example, some individuals may choose 
to study a foreign language as a means of 
social acceptance in another culture which is 
relatively more compatible with their social 
and individual needs. An interesting study by 
Child (4) using Italian-English bilinguals from 
New England points out that some subjects 
actively repressed all non-American aspects 
of their customs and speech. Others, however, 
made themselves “as Italian as possible” and 
were hostile to Americans and symbols of 
America. The reaction-time measure developed 
here would be valuable as a means of testing 
the effects of social influences on language 
behavior in studies such as Child’s. 

The relation between speed of response and 
verbal output. Another phase of this investiga- 
` tion involved the elicitation of continuous 
verbal associations in the two languages. Six- 
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teen words were chosen as stimuli from the 
first-thousand category (most commonly used) 
of word-count tabulations in both English 
and French. The Ss were asked fo give “all 
single words which come to mind when you 
think about the stimulus word,” and were 
required to respond in the language of the 
stimulus word. Responses were recorded on 
tape for 45 seconds following the presentation 
of the stimulus word. 

Each S’s associational responses in both 
languages were counted and the difference 
between French and English totals was di- 
vided by the total number of responses given 
in the language that elicited the larger number 
of responses. Thus an index of verbosity dif- 
ference between English and French was ob- 
tained, similar to the index of reaction-time 
difference. The prediction seems reasonable 
that one who is dominant in English will have 
a plus verbosity rating, indicating that he is 
able to give more associational responses to 
English than to French stimuli. A correlation 
between the percentage of verbosity difference 
and percentage of response-time difference was 
calculated for the 42 Ss, Rho is .82, indicating 
a high relation between the performance on the 
reaction-time keys and active verbal output 
in associating to stimulus words. 


SUMMARY 


A reaction-time method for measuring the 
extent of bilingualism was tested using three 
groups of bilinguals, an undergraduate French 
major group, a graduate French major group, 
and a group of French natives whose second 
language is English. The groups differed 
reliably in speed of response to directions 
given in both languages and in the direction 
predicted from their language experiences. (a) 
This method permits statistical analysis and 
scoring of language dominance or language 
balance. (b) The reaction-time measure was 
related to Ss’ active verbal output (tho = 
.82). (c) Language dominance was related to 
cultural and personality characteristics. 
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ANXIETY AND REPRESSION 


PHILIP WORCHEL 
The University of Texas 


=E objective of investfgations on the 

validity of the Freudian hypothesis of 

repression has been to demonstrate that 
material associated with painful experiences is 
less readily recalled than “neutral”? material. 
In testing this hypothesis, two general ap- 
proaches in obtaining ‘‘anxious” material have 
been utilized. In the first of these, a clinical 
approach, material is extracted from real-life 
experiences of the individual (4, 17, 18). The 
disadvantages of this approach have been 
enumerated (13;.16, 19). In addition to the 
theoretical weaknesses, studies utilizing this 
technique have been open to serious methodo- 
logical criticisms. The method of recall is far 
from the most valid technique for tapping 
memory, the degree of original learning is not 
controlled, and the probable reluctance of the 
subject to speak forbidden words or shameful 
experiences in the presence of the experimenter 
throws some doubt on the results obtained. 

In the second method, an experimental ap- 
proach, investigators (6, 9, 11, 12, 15) have 
induced an experience of anxiety by artificial 
means in the laboratory. The findings in gen- 
eral have been rather insignificant. The use of 
electric shock (1, 2, 10, 11) and failure in 
tasks following the learning of experimental 
material and threat to one’s esteem (14, 15) 
seem to have little relevance to Freudian re- 
pression. 

A third approach in testing the validity of 
the Freudian concept of repression is utilized 
in the present study. This method retains the 
advantage of using material associated with 
anxiety directly from the life history of the 
subject (S) but utilizes the rigor of an experi- 
mental setting in testing the effect on memory 
of such material. The test of repression used 
in the present investigation lies not in dem- 
onstrating that anxiety-associated material in- 
terferes with learning but rather that once 
new associations are established with nega- 
tively affective material, retention for such 
associations are poorer than for associations 
with neutral material. 


METHOD 


There were three parts to the present experiment: 
(a) selection of negatively affective and neutral material 
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to be used as stimulus words in (b) learning a list of 20 
paired associates, and (c) recall and relearning 24 hours 
later of the same list to criterion. The negatively affec- 
tive stimulus words in the paired associates were 
selected from three sources: (a) the Jung word-associa- 
tion test, (b) socially taboo or profane words, and (c) 
titles of intelligence subtests associated with failure. 
In all cases, the second word of the 20 paired associates 
was a three-letter nonsense syllable selected from the 
lowest association values of Glaze’s list (5). The use of 
material associated with experimentally induced anx- 
iety also provides a basis for a test of the effect of the 
critical words from the Jung list. By including socially 
taboo material in our design, we can determine whether 
the anxiety, if any, associated with this material is as 
damaging to memory as the other kinds of anxiety- 
arousing material. Since neutral nonsense syllables are 
to be learned, reluctance to express such syllables in 
the presence of the examiner should not arise to con- 
found our results. 

‘Selection of material. To obtain material associated 
with anxiety, we followed essentially the procedure of 
Rosenzweig (14, 15) and Lazarus and Longo (10) in 
inducing an experience of failure in an ego-involved 
task. An “intelligence” test was constructed consisting 
of 14 subtests, each prominently labeled at the top of 
the page with the following titles: opposites, reasoning, 
meaning, logic, similarities, information, comprehen- 
sion, relationships, arrangements, proverbs, analogies, 
completion, differences, definitions. There were 4 to 8 
items per subtest and only 30 seconds were allowed for 
each subtest. No S was able to complete any of the 
tests within this allotted time. When S entered the ex- 
perimental room, he was handed the test booklet with 
the words “The University of Texas Intelligence Test” 
prominently displayed on the front page. The following 
instructions were then read to him by the experimen- 
ter (E): 

This is an intelligence test which has been found 
very valuable for predicting college grades, I 
want you to do as well as you can, since these 
grades will be recorded in your student file and used 
for recommendation and guidance. Work as rapidly 
as you can since you will be allowed only 30 seconds 
for each test. Do not turn a page until you are told 
to do so. Are you ready? Now turn the page. This 
test is called a test of . It is a measure of 
your ability to —. It correlates highly with general 
intelligence. Are you ready? Begin. 

At the beginning of each test, Æ read the title and 
gave a brief explanation of the abilities measured by 
the test and stressed its relationship to general intel- 


ligence. 

‘At the conclusion of the intelligence test the 100 
words from the Jung word-association test were read 
and the response word and the response time to the 
nearest fifth second were recorded. Interspersed among 
the 100 words were five additional words, the taboo 
words to be used in the experiment: bastard, louse, 
bitch, vomit, and belly. These were the five words that 
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were used later in the paired-associate learning. They 
were included in the word list in order to determine 
whether they would also yield any complex indicators 
of emotional disturbance. The list was repeated and the 
reproductions recorded. At the conclusion of this second 
reading of the list (about 20 minutes), S was asked to 
recall all the titles of the intelligence test that he re- 
membered. 

The words selected from the Jung word list (“re- 
pressed” words) were those which were repeated by S 
as the response, or which had the longest reaction time 
and for which S could not remember or give the correct 
reproduction on the second reading of the list. The 
five words that were experimentally associated with 
failure (‘traumatic” words) were randomly selected 
from the titles of the intelligence test that were not re- 
called by S. In a few cases where more than 7 of the 12 
tests were recalled, the remaining titles for the experi- 
mental material were randomly selected from the 
recalled titles. 

In order to determine the degree to which this in- 
telligence test threatened Ss’ self-esteem, the same test 
was administered to another group of 20 Ss under 
ego-involved conditions with the exception that each 
subtest was shortened so that Ss would complete almost 
all subtests in the prescribed time. The test was also 
followed by the Jung word list, and recall for the titles 
was requested at the conclusion of the Jung list. 

The five “neutral” words selected from the word- 
association test were those which had the lowest re- 
sponse time and to which correct reproductions were 
given, 

Learning and relearning. For the learning and re- 
learning of the 20 paired associates, a replicated design 
was employed. Each S learned and relearned to cri- 
terion the 20 paired associates containing five neutral, 
five taboo, five traumatic, and five repressed words. 
Since for each S we had to use different traumatic, 
repressed, and neutral words, it was necessary to devise 
20 metal card holders so that we could slip in the 
selected word with the nonsense syllable while the S 
was looking at a magazine. Thus, each nonsense syllable 
was typed on a card that fitted into one half of our card 
holder and the meaningful word fitted into the first half 
of our card holder. 

These 20 card holders containing the paired as- 
sociates were shuffled at each trial and then each card 
was presented to S for three seconds with the response 
word covered by E’s hand (except for the first presenta- 
tion). If correctly anticipated, the pair would be dis- 
carded. There were five seconds between each presenta- 
tion of the list. For each S, the 20 meaningful words 
were paired with nonsense syllables different from 
those used with other Ss so that the difficulty variable 
would be controlled. 

‘At the end of the experiment, S was informed that 
there were several other tasks to complete but time 
did not allow for their administration until the follow- 
ing day. An appointment was made for his return to the 
experimental room 24 hours later. At that time he was 
asked to anticipate the nonsense syllables (recall) on 
the first presentation of the meaningful word. Relearn- 
ing continued until criterion was attained. 

Subjects. Twenty students at The University of 
Texas, ten men and ten women, volunteered for the 
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present study. The age range was from 20 to 38 years. 
They ranged in class standing from sophomore to 
graduate level. 


RESULTS 


Of the traumatic words selected from the 
titles of the subtests of the intelligence exami- 
nation, the experimental Ss recalled 5.6 + 2.1 
of the 14 titles. For the control group 7.1 + 
1.8 titles were recalled. The difference of 1.5 
titles is significant at less than the .01 level 
(t = 2.94). Also the remarks of the experimen- 
tal Ss indicated that the test was a threat. 
Some Ss complained of the time limit, and 
others expressed resentment at their intelli- 
gence being tested by this type of test. Some 
Ss were openly hostile, particularly those who 
were unable to complete even the first item of 
some of the subtests. 

The repressed words from the Jung list 
were selected on the basis of criteria that had 
been found by Hull and Lugoff (7) to be among 
the most valid of the complex indicators. 
Keet (8) also found that critical stimulus 
words selected by him from the Jung list were 
related to earlier experiences of sex and ag- 
gression. For our Ss, the most frequent words 
giving rise to complex indicators were bed, 
naughty, bad, fight, dead, bury, wicked, beat, 
afraid, evil, angry, and marry. Frequently we 
secured expressions of annoyance on not being 
able to respond quickly or at not remembering 
the response word in the reproduction test. 

The five taboo words, on the other hand, did 
not seem to elicit a general delay in the asso- 
ciation test nor any significant blocking or in- 
ability to recall the correct response word on 
the reproduction test. On the responses to the 
taboo words in the association test, Ss can be 
divided into three categories. For 12 out of 20 
Ss reaction time for these words did not €x- 
ceed the average reaction time for the entire 
series of words, nor did they fail to give the 
correct word on the reproduction test. For 
these Ss, responses to the taboo words were 


similar to those to the neutral words as far a$ 


the absence of complex indicators is concerned. 
Thus one could question whether there was 


any “tabooness” or anxiety involved. For 5 S$ į 
reaction times far exceeded their average re- | 


action time, but they correctly repeated the 
response word on the reproduction test. Three 
Ss not only exceeded their average responsé 
time but failed in one or more cases to giv? 
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TABLE 1 


Mean NUMBER OF IreM REPETITIONS TO LEARN AND RELEARN THE PAIRED ASSOCIATES CONTAINING 
THE AFFECTIVE AND CONTROL WORDS 


Measure Repressed Traumatic Taboo Neutral 

2 
Learn 45.95 + 14.69 44.75 + 14.44 42.45 + 17.59 42.60 + 15.97 
Relearn 22.60 + 10.12 20.95 + 11.80 18.00 + 9.83 14.70 + 9.29 


correct reproductions to the taboo words. For 
this third category, the taboo words could 
just as well have been repressed words. 

A summary of the learning and relearning 
data for the list of 20 paired associates is 
shown in Table 1. Each S received a mean 
score for each of the four groups of five paired 
associates. Table 4 shows the mean repetition 
score for all 20 Ss on the four variables— 
repressed, traumatic, taboo, and neutral words. 
The mean learning scores for the four variables 
are practically identical. An analysis of vari- 
ance, using the interaction of Condition X 
Subjects as an estimate of error variance, con- 
firms our conclusion. The F ratio for conditions 
is less than one, and thus we can accept the 
hypothesis of chance differences in the mean 
learning scores of the four types of material. 
The value of F for Ss (7.39) is significant be- 
yond the .01 level. When we examine the 
results on the two measures of retention, recall 
and relearning, we find an entirely different 
picture. For recall, which was the number of 
correct anticipations on the first relearning 
trial, the mean scores for the repressed, trau- 
matic, taboo, and neutral material were 0.55 + 
67; 0.55 + .67; 0.65 + .82; 1.45 + .77 re- 
spectively. Since there were many zero scores 
and the distribution was highly skewed, a 
square-root transformation was applied before 
the analysis of variance was performed. The 
F value of 9.20 for type of material is signifi- 
cant beyond the .01 level leading us to reject 
the hypothesis of chance differences in the 
mean recall scores. The test of significance be- 
tween the means of the recall of the different 
Kinds of material shows that only the differ- 
ences between the means for the repressed and 
neutral words, between the traumatic and 
neutral words, and between the taboo and 
neutral words are significant beyond the .01 
level. No other ¢ approached this level of sig- 
nificance. Thus recall of paired associates con- 
taining any of the three kinds of affective ma- 
terial is definitely poorer than recall of paired 


associates containing neutral material, but 
there is no significant difference in recall among 
the three kinds of affective material. 

In relearning, significant differences appear 
between the different kinds of material. Table 
1 shows a gradually descending order of mean 
number of trials to relearn the four kinds of 
paired associates. The repressed words re- 
quired the largest number, 22.60 + 10,12 
trials; followed by traumatic, 20.95 + 11.80 
trials; then taboo material with 18.60 + 9.83 
trials; and finally the neutral material, 14.70 + 
9.29 trials. The results of the analysis of vari- 
ance of the relearning data show that the 7 
ratios of 6.37 for material and 8.79 for Ss are 
significant beyond the .01 level. 

The mean number of trials for relearning 
the repressed material is significantly greater 
than that for the neutral and for the taboo 
material, but not greater than that for the 
traumatic material (Table 2). The paired asso- 
ciates containing the traumatic words required 
significantly more trials to relearn than the 
paired associates containing neutral material. 
The ż values for the differences between the 
traumatic and taboo, and taboo and neutral 
material approach the .05 level of confidence. 
In other words, memory for the repressed and 
traumatic material is significantly poorer than 
that for neutral material. One interesting trend 
appeared in the taboo material although there 
are too few cases for any definite conclusion to 
be reached. Of the 8 Ss whose reaction times 
to the taboo words were far above their average 


TABLE 2 
Tests OF SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RELEARNING DATA 
Material Dif. SED 1 3 
Repressed and neutral 7.90 1.59 497 <01 
Repressed and taboo 4.60 2.06 2.23 <.05 
Traumatic and repressed 1.65 2.30 12 .40-,50 
Traumatic and taboo 2.95 1.49 1.99 — .05-.10 
Taboo and neutral 3.30 1.87 1.76 .05-.10 
Traumatic and neutral 6:25 2.02 3.09 <, 01 
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reaction time or who did not recall correctly 
one or more of thé response words, 7 attained 
relearning scores equal to and in some cases 
even greater than for the repressed words. 

Though ’the number of Ss is too small to 
test for significant differences between male 
and female Ss (10 Ss each), it is still interesting 
to see how similar the two groups were in both 
learning and relearning. We did expect to see 
some difference in the taboo material in favor 
of the males since Ss faced a male E, but none 
of the ż ratios even approached the .05 level 
of significance. Perhaps with larger samples, 
or with more “naive” Ss, or using words with 
more profane or sexual meanings, we would 
have obtained significant differences. 


DISCUSSION 


The present study was designed as a test of 
the Freudian hypothesis of repression by com- 
paring the retention of newly established asso- 
ciations to neutral material with those to dif- 
ferent kinds of affective material. Three 
significant findings emerged: (a) the learning 
tate for paired associates containing the affec- 

` tive stimulus words was no different from that 
for pairs containing the neutral stimulus words; 
(b) the recall and relearning of the nonsense 
syllables attached to the affective material 
were definitely poorer than for those syllables 
paired with neutral material; and (c) recall 
did not differ among the three kinds of affec- 
tive material but relearning did show signifi- 
cant differences. 

The fact that the original learning of the 
paired associates was not impaired by the pres- 
ence of affective stimulus material was rather 
surprising. We thought that the response 
strength to the neutral words was greater than 
that to the repressed words in view of the speed 
of response and accuracy of recall to the neutral 
words in the Jung word-association test. Thus, 
we hypothesized, it would take more repetitions 
to form a new response (nonsense syllable) to 
the neutral than to the affective words (asso- 
ciation interference). That this was not so 
indicates that the response strength to the two 
kinds of stimuli did not differ, and the long 
delay or inaccuracy of recall (or blocking) to 
the repressed words in the association test in- 

dicates some active inhibitory process. 

Eriksen (3), using a technique similar to the 
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one in the present study, namely, pairing a 
nonsense syllable with words varying in asso- 
ciation time on the word list, found no differ- 
ences in learning or relearning for a group of Ss 
who showed æ strong tendency to recall in- 
completed tasks. He did find significant differ- 
ences in learning and relearning for his success 
recall group. It is difficult to reconcile his latter 
results to our findings or to the hypothesis 
suggested above unless one assumes differences 
in the strength of the inhibitory process in the 
two groups of Ss. 

Since recall and relearning of the nonsense 
syllables attached to the affective words were 
significantly impaired, we can assume some 
retroactive defense process such as is implied 
by the concept of repression. Either the anx- 
iety connected to our experimental material 
generalized in the learning process to these 
syllables or there is a generalization of repres- 
sion (or inhibition) cued off by the stimulus 
words. Diven (2) demonstrated a spread of 
anxiety (as indicated by a GSR) experimentally 
induced onto a stimulus word to words related 
in meaning or contiguous with it. This is es- 
sentially the essence of the Freudian hypothe- 
sis of repression proper, namely, that material 
associated with primal repression is pushed 
back into unconsciousness. 

The fact that there were differences in re- 
learning the three types of affective material 
shows the greater sensitivity of relearning over 
recall as a test of repression. It was significant, 
however, that the degree of repression was 
equal for both the repressed and traumatic 
words. This might vary, however, with the 
interval between learning and relearning. It 
is possible that forgetting would have been 
greater for the repressed words if a longer in- 
terval had elapsed before relearning. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In an experiment designed to test the Freud- 
ian concept of repression proper, 20 Ss learned 
20 paired associates to criterion of one perfect 
repetition. The stimulus material of the 20 
paired associates consisted of five words from 
the Jung word list which elicited one or more 
complex indicators (the repressed words), five 
titles of the subtests of an intelligence test 
associated with failure (the traumatic words), 
five taboo words which also had been added 
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to the Jung word list to determine whether 
they would elicit complex indicators, and five 
neutral words from the Jung list. The response 
words of these 20 pairs consisted of three-letter 
nonsense syllables from Glaze’s list. Recall 
and relearning were conducted 24 hours later. 
The results of the experiment have shown: 

1. No differences in the learning scores for 
the four different kinds of material. 

2. Recall and relearning scores for the three 
kinds of affective material were significantly 
poorer than for the neutral material. 

3. Relearning did not differentiate between 
the repressed and traumatic material but re- 
learning for these two sets of affective material 
was poorer than for taboo material. Recall 
did not differentiate among the three sets of 
affective material. 

4. There were no significant differences be- 
tween the male and female Ss in the learning, 
recall, and relearning of the paired associates. 

5. For the taboo words, complex indicators 
were not elicited in the association test for 12 
Ss, and for these Ss relearning and recall of 
taboo words did not appear significantly dif- 
ferent from that of the neutral words. 
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AGGRESSION AND CARDIOVASCULAR REACTIONS RELATED TO 
PARENTAL CONTROL OVER BEHAVIOR" 


STANLEY H. KING? ano ANDREW F. HENRY 
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mis study examines certain relationships 

among three factors: the degree to 

which behavior is required to conform 
to the expectations of parents, the direction of 
the expression of aggression, and cardiovascu- 
lar reactions during experimentally induced 
stress. 

Funkenstein and King (2) studied the rela- 
tionship between the direction of aggression 
and cardiovascular reaction during experi- 
mentally induced stress. They divided the 
emotional responses during stress into the fol- 
lowing categories: (a) anger-out, (6) anger-in 
or anxiety, and (c) miscellaneous (anger equally 
in and out, anger and anxiety equal, or no 
emotion). They found that the response of 
anger directed outward was associated with a 
specific type of cardiovascular reaction. This 
reaction they termed “nor-epinephrine-like” 
because it was similar to that produced by an 
injection of nor-epinephrine. The responses of 
subjects (Ss) responding with anger directed 
against the self, or with anxiety and fear, were 
associated with a different type of cardiovascu- 
lar reaction, one termed ‘“‘epinephrine-like,” 
that is, similar to one that can be produced by 
an injection of epinephrine. Table 1 shows the 
relationship which they found between emo- 
tion and cardiovascular pattern, obtained from 
a two-year study of Harvard College students. 


It is to be noted that they faced two meas- ` 


urement problems. First, some of the cardio- 
vascular patterns could not be classified as 
either epinephrine-like or nor-epinephrine- 
like, and had to be placed in an unclassified 
category. Second, the scoring of the emotional 
response during stress had to depend on the 
subjective response of S, with the danger that 
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subjective response may not always reflect 
S’s true feeling. Despite these measurement 
difficulties, the association between cardiovas- | 
cular reaction and emotional reaction was sig- 

nificant beyond the .001 level. | 

Earlier research by Funkenstein and Green- 
blatt (1) established a positive relationship 
between seriously depressed states and the se- 
cretion of an epinephrine-like substance. Re- 
sults of their study have proved fruitful in 
predicting the therapeutic results of electric 
shock therapy in cases of severe depression. 
These two relationships, the one between de- 
pression and epinephrine-like secretion, and 
the one between aggression directed against the 
self or anxiety and epinephrine-like cardiovas- 
cular response, are mutually supportive. Psy- 
choanalytic theory (4) has further suggested 
a relation between psychological depression 
and the expression of aggression inwardly 
against the self. 

The relation of a third variable to those 
already discussed in the background presenta- 
tion became apparent when extensive ques 
tionnaire data from Ss tested by Funkenstem _ 
and King were analyzed. This variable was 
concerned with the discipline and control 
function of the parents as reported by Ss. Our 
purpose in this paper then is to relate this 
variable to the variables of cardiovascular re 
action and emotional reaction during experi- 
mentally induced stress. 


PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 


There were three questions in the questionnaire 
which were relevant to the disciplinary roles of the 
parents. These were: t 
1. Who was the principal disciplinarian in your family? 

a. Mother 
b. Father 
c. Mother and father equally 
d. Other (specify) 
2. In disciplinary matters is your father: 
a. Stern 
b. Mild 
3. In disciplinary matters is your mother: 
a. Stern 
b. Mild 5 

The first question unfortunately does not provide 

a measure of the relative amounts of discipline 4° 
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TABLE 1 
EMOTIONAL AND CARDIOVASCULAR REACTION DURING 
EXPERIMENTALLY INDUCED STRESS 


Cardiovascular Reaction 


Nor- 
epinepb-|Epineph-|Unclas- 
Prine- rne-lke | sified [Total 
k 


Emotional Reaction 


Anger directed outward 24 6 4 |34 
Anger directed inward or 7 35 10 |52 
anxiety 


Total 31 41 14 |86 


Note.—x? = 29.93, p < .001; epinephrine-like and unclassified 
added together, x? = 26.68, p < .001. $ 


ministered by the father and mother. But when seen 
in relation to the Answers to the second and third 
questions, a rough measure of the degree of control 
imposed by the parents upon S is possible. 

The first step in procedure was to combine questions 
2 and 3 into three categories: both parents stern, one 
parent stern, and both parents mild. These two ques- 
tions, thus categorized, are presented together with 
question 1 and data on cardiovascular reaction in 
Table 2. 


When the relationship between dominance 
in discipline and strictness in discipline is con- 
sidered, it can be seen that when both parents 
were strict the father was inclined to be domi- 
nant. There were no cases of mother dominant 
when both parents were described as strict. 
When one parent was strict, one half of the 
Ss checked father as dominant while about one 
quarter checked mother as dominant. How- 
ever, when both parents were checked as mild 
only about one fifth of the Ss checked father as 
dominant. The positive association between 
strictness of parents and dominance of the 
father was significant at the .01 level. 

The next relationship to be considered was 
that of parental dominance in discipline and 
cardiovascular reaction. Here it was apparent 
that when father was checked as dominant Ss 
tended to have nor-epinephrine-like reactions. 
This relationship was significant at the .001 
level but it was complicated by the distribution 
of unclassified reactions. The distribution of 
the unclassified cases was significantly differ- 
ent (at the .01 level) from the distribution of 
the nor-epinephrine-like cases, but did not 
differ significantly from the distribution of the 
e€pinephrine-like cases. 

The relationship between strictness of the 
Parents and cardiovascular reaction was not 
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significant, but it was in the predicted direc- 
tion, that is, the proportion of nor-epinephrine- 
like cases was highest when both parents were 
strict. 

Analysis of the data to this point indicated 
that Ss who reported father as dominant in 
discipline tended to have nor-epinephrine-like 
reactions. This relationship held in all three of 
the strictness categories. Further analysis 
showed that all of the 14 nor-epinephrine-like 
cases in the “father dominant-one parent 
strict” category reported that it was their 
father rather than their mother who was the 
strict parent. This suggested that the interrela- 
tionship of strictness of father, dominance in 


TABLE 2 
PARENTAL DOMINANCE IN DISCIPLINE, STRICTNESS- 
MILDNESS IN DISCIPLINE, AND 
CARDIOVASCULAR REACTION 


Father [Stents | Mother i 
Cardiovascular Reaction | Domi- | Domi. | Domi- | Total 
nant nant é nant A 
Both parents strict } 
Nor-epinephrine-like 6 3 0 9 
Epinephrine-like EKEREN DATTA NE 
Unclassified 1 1 0 2 
Total 8 6 0 | 14 
One parent strict d 
Nor-epinephrine-like | 14 3 1 18 
Epinephrine-like 9 7 8 24 
Unclassified 1 4 4 9 
Total 24 | 14 | 13} 51 
Neither parent strict 
Nor-epinephrine-like 6 4 5 15 
Epinephrine-like 2 13 7 22 
Unclassified 0 2 5 if 
Total 8 | 19 17 | 44 
Total 
Nor-epinephrine-like | 26 10 6 42 
Epinephrine-like 12 22 15 49 
Unclassified 2 7 9 18 
Grand total 40 | 39 30 | 109 


Note-—Dominance and cardiovascular reaction, x* = 21.51, 
p <.001; dominance and cardiovascular reaction, adding the un- 
classified and epinephrine-like cases together, x = 18.93, p< 0015 
dominance and cardiovascular reaction, omitting the epinephrine- 
like cases, x? = 11.00, 2 < 01; dominance and cardiovascular 
reaction, omitting the nor-epinephrine-like cases, x? a 2.33, not 
significant at the .05 level; parental strictness and cardiovascular 
reaction, x? = 5.54, not significant at the .05 level; parental strict- 
ness and cardiovascular reaction, adding the unclassified and 
epinephrine-like cases together, x* = 3.52, not significant at the 
05 level; parental strictness and dominance in discipline, x? = 


14.87, p < 01. 
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discipline, and cardiovascular reaction should 
be investigated. This procedure may be justi- 
fied on two grounds. First, the measurement 
of strictness of mother did not distribute our 
Ss over the range of the variable since only 
about one quarter of the mothers were reported 
as strict. Second, the association between 
strictness of the father and relative dominance 
of the father was significant beyond the .001 
level. 

Table 3 shows that strictness of the father 
was associated with nor-epinephrine-like reac- 
tions at the .06 level. When strictness of the 
father was held constant, the strong relation- 
ship between dominance of the father and nor- 
epinephrine-like reaction was maintained. 


TABLE 3 
PARENTAL DOMINANCE IN DISCIPLINE AND 
SrRICTNESS-MILDNESS OF FATHER 
IN DISCIPLINE 


Parents 
Cardiovascular Reaction Doni Equally omer Total 
nant | “nant nant 
Father strict 
Nor-epinephrine-like | 20 5 0 25 
Epinephrine-like 9 8 2 19 
Unclassified 2 5 0 7 
Total 31 18 2 51 
Father mild 
Nor-epinephrine-like 6 5 6 17 
Epinephrine-like 3 14 13 30 
Unclassified 0 2 9 11 
Total 9 21 28 58 
Grand total 40 39 30 |109 


Note.—Parental dominance and strictness-mildness of father, 
x? = 35.45, p < .001; strictness-mildness and cardiovascular re- 
action, x? = 4.74, p = .06, 


TABLE 4 


COMBINED MEASURE OF PATERNAL CONTROL AND 
CARDIOVASCULAR REACTION 


Strict |Medium|Lenient 


Cardiovascular Reaction | Control |Control |Control | 7°t#! 
Nor-epinephrine-like 20 11 11 42 
Epinephrine-like 9 13 28 50 
Unclassified 2 5 11 18 

Total 31 29 50 |110 


Note.—Paternal control and cardiovascular reaction, omitting 
unclassified category, x? = 11.21, p < .01; paternal control and 
cardiovascular reaction, adding together the unclassified and 
epinephrine-like categories, x? = 14.76, p < .01. 
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TABLE 5 
COMBINED MEASURE OF PATERNAL CONTROL AND 
CARDIOVASCULAR REACTION, HOLDING 
EMOTIONAL REACTION CONSTANT 


Cardiovascular Reaction Poeran peau ret Total 
Anger directed outward 
Nor-epinephrine-like | 12 3 6 21 
Epinephrine-like 0 1 4 5 
Unclassified 0 2 2 4 
Total 12 6 12 30 
Anger directed inward or 
anxiety 
Nor-epinephrine-like 3 2 2 7 
Epinephrine-like 6 9 16 | 31 
Unclassified 2 2 4 8 
Total it o 13 22 46 
Miscellaneous reaction 
Nor-epinephrine-like 5 6 3 14 
Epinephrine-like 3 3 8 14 
Unclassified 0 1 6 7 
Total 8 10 17 35 
Grand total 31 29 $1 | 111 


Twenty of the 25 nor-epinephrine-like cases 
who reported father as strict also reported 
father as the dominant disciplinarian. Of the 
51 cases who reported father as strict, over one 
half, or 31, also reported father as dominant. 
However, of the 58 cases who reported father 
as mild in discipline only nine reported him as 
dominant. This table shows, as already re- 
ported, a very high correlation between strict- 
ness of the father and dominance by the father 
in discipline. Further, Ss reporting strict and 
dominant fathers tended to have nor-epineph- 
rine-like reactions, while Ss reporting mild 
and nondominant fathers tended to have epi- 
nephrine-like reactions.* 

Accordingly, questions 1 and 2 were com- 
bined and categorized in the following way: 
strict: Father the dominant disciplinarian and 
strict (31 cases); medium: Father the dominant 
disciplinarian but mild—Father strict but not 
the dominant disciplinarian (29 cases); lenient: 
Father mild and not the dominant disciplinar- 


3 Ten of the 11 Ss who reported that their mothers 
were both stern and dominant in discipline but that 
their fathers were mild had epinephrine-like or un- 
classified cardiovascular reactions. This suggests that 
for these Ss control imposed by the father is more 
predictive of nor-epinephrine-like cardiovascular re 
action than control imposed by the mother. 
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ian (50 cases). This combined measure was 
then related to cardiovascular reaction as 
shown in Table 4. A test for association yielded 
a chi square of 11.21 when the unclassified 
cases were omitted. It is to be noted that the 
unclassified reactions were again distributed 
in the same manner as the epinephrine-like re- 
actions. When the epinephrine-like and un- 
classified cases were combined and compared 
with the nor-epinephrine-like reactions, the 
chi square was 14.76. Both were significant at 
less than the .01 level. 

The final step in the analysis, as presented 
in Table 5, shows the relation between the 
combined measure of control and emotional 
reactions of Ss during stress. The relation 
between control and emotional reaction was in 
the predicted direction but was not significant. 
The relation between cardiovascular reaction 
and control, however, “stood up” when the 
effect of the emotional reaction was held 
constant. 


Discussion 


The results show that Ss who reported father 
as the principal disciplinarian and also stern in 
discipline had nor-epinephrine-like reactions 
(during stress), whereas Ss who reported father 
as the nondominant disciplinarian and mild 
in discipline had epinephrine-like reactions. 
Whereas the relation between the direction of 
expression of aggression and cardiovascular 
reaction was strong, as shown by Funkenstein 
and King, the relation between reported con- 
trol by the father and the direction of aggres- 
Sion was in the predicted direction, but not 
significant. 

It is again necessary to note the measure- 
ment problem. This occurred in three places. 
First, there was the assessment of the Ss’ emo- 
tional reactions during stress, which depended 
on subjective report. Second, there was the 
problem of the cardiovascular reactions that 
could not be typed either as epinephrine-like 
or nor-epinephrine-like. The unclassified cases 
were distributed more like the epinephrine-like 
cases. Third, there was the problem of the 
Measurement of parental control in discipline. 
Better measurement of this variable is clearly 
needed. 

An additional problem of the measurement 
of degree of control must be made explicit. 
This measure was derived from S’s perception 
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of the degree of control to which he was sub- 
jected, as reported in answers to items on a 
questionnaire. We have no evidence on the 
question of the degree of correspondence be- 
tween S’s reported perception of this control 
and the amount of disciplinary control which 
was in fact imposed by the parents. 

Granting these limitations of measurement, 
we suggest that these data have implications 
for the relationship of social and family factors 
during childhood and later physiological reac- 
tions during stress. We have not attempted to 
spell out any of these implications in this paper, 
being of the opinion that they need to be set in 
a wider theoretical framework. Such a frame- 
work is beyond the scope of this paper.* 

From the empirical data presented here 
certain further lines of research are suggested: 

1. Is the control of the father still operative 
for the subject in the external world, and if so 
how does it relate to the reactions toa frustrat- 
ing stress-inducing situation? 

2. What is the relation between the percep- 
tion of childhood control and discipline by the 
parents and the actual amount of control? 

3. Is there a tendency for cardiovascular re- 
action during stress to become habitually nor- 
epinephrine-like or epinephrine-like as a func- 
tion of childhood control, remaining relatively 
constant thereafter? 

4, What is the effect of experimentally in- 
duced control on cardiovascular reaction and 
emotional response, holding constant the 
amount of control imposed by the parents in 
childhood? | 

5. What is the relationship of these findings 
with other “psychological” determinants of the 
direction of expression of aggression, such as 
“superego” strength, the effect of projection, 
and identification with the aggressor? 

6. Would the same result be obtained from 
a similar experiment involving a group of fe- 
male subjects? 


SUMMARY 


The type of cardiovascular reaction of Ss 
during experimentally induced stress was re- 
lated to questions about childhood discipline 


and control by parents. : 
The Ss describing their fathers as strict and 


4 An interpretation of these findings can be found in 
Henry and Short (3). 
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FLEXIBILITY AND RIGIDITY IN A VARIETY OF PROBLEM 


SITUATIONS 
NORA CHANG FORSTER, W. EDGAR VINACKE, ann JOHN M. DIGMAN? 
° University of Hawaii k 


psychology there has been repeated in- 

terest in tendencies, variously noted, for 
subjects to differ in their ability to adapt 
appropriately to changing demands of problem 
situations. The effort to define this behavior is 
currently an active phase of both experimental 
and clinical psychology. Without here review- 
ing this research (see 3, and 5 for detailed re- 
cent reviews), it can be said that behavior 
described as perseveration in sensory and motor 
tasks, rigidity of set (einstellung) in solving a 
series of closely related problems, “ethnocen- 
trism” in responses to attitude scales, recen- 
tering in certain types of problem situations, 
concrete and abstract attitudes in concept-form- 
ing tasks, and the creativity of artists and in- 
ventors all seem to have some factor in com- 
mon. It has been proposed that this factor is a 
variable with rigidity at one extreme and 
flexibility at the other. Thus, we find recent 
investigators hypothesizing that many diverse 
kinds of behavior reveal the presence of this 
factor, and concluding that rigidity-flexibility 
is, in fact, “a general factor in personality 
organization and functioning” (6, p. 175). A 
historical survey shows as many reasons to 
reject this conclusion as to agree with it (2, 3). 
For instance, Pinard (19) and Rokeach (20) 
conclude that such a general intellectual factor 
exists, whereas Jasper (14), Shevach (22), 
Luchins (16), and Fisher (9) all reject this con- 
clusion. Part of the confusion has been cleared 
away by the ahalysis of Cattell and his co- 
workers (3, 4). They suggest that the term 
“rigidity” has been employed for a wide variety 
of phenomena which fall into a number of 
different categories. Studies should concern 
themselves with the sort of rigidity which 
they might be expected to measure. The ques- 
tion then arises, further, whether or not the 
behavior in each of these categories can be 
said to involve a general, unitary factor. That 


Fe the earliest days of experimental 


1 This article is based upon the research conducted 
by the first author for her master’s thesis (5), under the 
direction of the second and third authors, who are 
Tesponsible for the present article. 
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is, does a single test, or a battery of closely 
related tests, permit one to generalize about 
rigidity in other situations? Goodstein (11) 
finds no relation among tests of rigidity, 
whereas Cowen, Wiener, and Hess (7) report 
substantial relation between two rigidity tests. 
In the former case, the tasks are dissimilar, in 
the latter very similar. 

The present experiment is concerned pri- 
marily with “goal-path rigidity” (4). For our 
purposes, rigidity can be defined as inability 
to shift from one mode of attack to another. 
A variety of problem situations was selected 
which permit the identification of this kind of 
behavior. These tasks have been used for 
various purposes, different names have been 
employed to describe the behavior of the sub- 
ject, but it is reasonable to suppose that some 
common factor enters into them all. Our prob- 
lem is to determine whether or not perform- 
ances in these tasks are related in terms of 


ability to shift. 
METHOD 


The tasks in which the subjects (Ss) performed were 
following: 
aa Einstellung. This kind of problem has been made 
familiar by the work of Luchins (15). It involves the 
manipulation of quart jars to obtain a specified amount 
of water. Instructions were adopted from Rokeach 
(21), with minor variations. An initial problem was 
iven to sift out nonsolvers and those using & complex, 
indirect approach. The next problem served to estab- 
lish the indirect-method set, followed by five reinforcing 
problems. Next came three ambiguous problems, solv- 
able either directly or indirectly, followed by two 
extinction problems, solvable only directly, a 
2. Vigotsky. In this test, which is also familiar, Ss 
attempt to discover a principle by which 22 blocks 
ing in color, shape, size, height, and width can be 
classified into four categories, based on a double dichot- 
omy of height and width. Standard procedure was 
ar ae test. This problem was especially devised 
for this experiment, hence requires more explanation. 
A pack of 24 cards was prepared, each item composed of 
small drawings. These varied in size, shape, color, 
number, and arrangement. The combination changed 
on each card, which could be identified by one of six 
nonsense names. One element was constant for each 
name, making it possible to derive six concepts: two 
colors, two shapes, and two numbers. The S was in- 
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structed to name the card and to write down the name. 
During the first trial, the experimenter (E) exposed the 
cards, one at a time, at a rate of seven seconds per card, 
naming each one. On succeeding trials, S named the 
card aloud and wrote down the name. Mistakes were 
corrected, but not written down by S. To prevent 
reference to preceding names, each was covered by S 
as he proceeded. After each trial, S was queried about 
his categorization, and asked to define the nonsense 
names, Trials continued until S either defined all con- 
cepts or admitted his failure to learn them. The 
general plan was modelled after Heidbreder (13) and 
resembles other concept-forming tasks employed ex- 
perimentally. 

4. Problems. Two sorts of problems were adapted 


“from Duncker (8), as follows: 


a. Object-manipulative tasks. Chosen were the 
“matchbox” and “cork” problems. The S was presented 
with an assortment of objects on a table and asked in the 
matchbox situation to construct a candleholder for 
each of three candles. In the cork problem, he had to 
attach a bar that was approximately 34 inch too short 
within a wooden frame by means of a cork. The S was 
instructed to find as many solutions as he could, and the 
task continued until he was unable to produce any more. 

b. Abstract problems: “X-ray” and “13.” In the 
X-ray task, S was requested to seek a method by which 
an inoperable stomach tumor can be destroyed by rays 
without injuring healthy organic tissue. In the “13” 
problem the task is to discover why all six-place num- 
bers of two repeated triplets (e.g., 397,397) are divisible 
by 13. In both situations, hints were given when an 
impasse was reached, The S worked, without a time 
limit, until he solved the problem or admitted his in- 
ability to do so. 

The only problem with which any Ss were familiar 
was the X-ray problem. The nine Ss who knew the 
solution were eliminated from analyses based on it. 

5. Contour drawing. This task is one which has been 
recommended by experts as a device for developing 
“naturalness” in drawing (17, 18) and is appropriate 
for use with Ss who have had no art training. It is 
“an even, continuous outline drawing” (17, p. 79), 
performed in a distinctive manner. It consists in the 
tracing of an outline of the stimulus through space. The 
drawer quasi-automatically records on paper his per- 
ception of the model as his eye traces the model. The 
Ss were instructed to select, visually, a point on the 
model from which they wished to start tracing. Then 
they were told to choose a point on the paper from 
which to start, considering the amount of space avail- 
able, and to gaze at the model until they could feel a 
coordination of eye and hand tracing the outline. After 
this, they could begin to draw. The same two Caucasian 
models, a male and a female, were used throughout, 
each S producing one drawing of each. Other conditions 
were also standardized. One hour was allowed. 

Contour drawing was included simply as a prelim- 
inary effort to bring into the experiment some situation 
in which “creativeness” could be assessed. We make no 
claims for it, beyond this. It might be noted, however, 
that this task has much promise for use in experimental 


? Our thanks are due to Ben Norris of the art depart- 
ment for proposing this technique. 
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work, since it is novel, standardized, and appears to call 
upon real creative skill. 

The einstellung and contour-drawing tasks were ad- 
ministered to groups of Ss; all other tasks were per- 
formed in individual sessions. 

There were 65 Ss, of whom 14 were art majors and 
51 non-art majors. The former were included primarily 
as a control measure in the assessment of creativity. 
Both sexes were represented about equally in each 
group. In the non-art major group, half were Caucasian, 
half Japanese; 11 art majors were Japanese, three 
Caucasian. American Council on Education (ACE) 
college entrance scores were used to assess intelligence. 
The two groups were similar in this respect. 


RESULTS 


The concern of this experiment is to com- 
pare performance in a variety of problem situa- 
tions in terms of the ability’ to shift; hence, 
considerable attention was devoted to the best 
means to measure this kind of behavior. Each 
task presents several features which might 
form a basis for it. It is necessary to explain, 
therefore, the criteria finally selected, although 
details of the analyses leading to these choices 
are omitted. 

Criteria of Flexibility-Rigidity 

1. Einstellung. This task measures adapta- 
tion to a problem situation in terms of shift- 
ing from an indirect to a direct method when 
the latter becomes more appropriate. Hence, 
number of indirect solutions on the five prob- 
lems following the reinforcement series was 
chosen as the criterion, because this measure 
shows how long the set persisted. 

2. Vigotsky. All Ss eventually sorted the 
blocks, since cues were administered until they 
did so. However, the solution requires an 
understanding of the principle which underlies 
the classification. No matter how else the 
individual may behave (e.g., how many at- 
tempts he makes to solve the problem), he 
cannot be said to have met the requirements of 
the task unless he can explain the classification. 
He may do so either at an abstract level (con- 
ceptualize the double dichotomy) or at 4 
concrete level (merely describe the blocks), or 
he may fail (be unable to state the general 
principle or to describe the categories). These 
three kinds of performance, to be designated 
level of abstraction, constitute the criterion. 

3. Sorting test. The Ss who achieved more 
concepts required fewer attempts, fewer cues, 
and fewer hints. Analysis of protocols further 
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revealed that Ss who achieved fewer concepts 
displayed less appropriate behavior in rela- 
tion to the requirements of the task. Hence, 
number of concepis attained was selected as the 
criterion. ° 

4. Problems. For the manipulative tasks, it 
soon became evident that no one solution could 
be regarded as necessarily better than another, 
so long as the result was practicable. There- 
fore, proposing a variety of solutions indicates 
an ability to shift in accordance with the de- 
mands of the task. Hence, number of solutions 
became the criterion. 

For the abstract problems, only one solu- 
tion could be regarded as satisfactory; in order 
to achieve it, Ss had to understand the re- 
quirements of thè problem and to adapt their 
performance to them. Thus, passing or failing 
was selected. 

5. Contour drawing. Members of the art 
department of the University of Hawaii de- 
vised a series of seven rating scales in contin- 
uum form (five were 5-point, two were 3-point 
scales) by which to assess the two drawings 
made by each S. These items dealt with evi- 
dence of attention to the model, sensitivity, 
stereotypy, evidence of training, evidence of 
talent, quality of line, and general quality 
(this was a 3-point scale). Three art instructors 
made the ratings, with scores based on the 
average of the three judgments. Correlations 
of general quality with the other ratings were 
all high (r’s ranged from .73 to .80), hence this 
judgment was chosen as the best single meas- 
ure. No attempt will be made to generalize 
about creativity from this simple measure. It 
is significant, however, that none of the art 
majors was rated as “poor” on this task (all 
drawings were anonymously presented), com- 
pared to 59 per cent of the non-art majors; 21 
per cent of the former were rated “good,” only 
2 Per cent of the latter. Furthermore, separate 
ratings of ability of the art majors were ob- 
tained from several instructors. None of them 
was rated below average. In general, therefore, 
such evidence as is available indicates that 
contour drawing may be used as a rough crite- 
tion of artistic ability. 

Table 1 presents the tasks, criteria of flexi- 
bility-rigidity, and number of Ss in each cate- 
gory. In the case of some tasks, the cutting 
Point is obvious (e.g., passing or failing the 
X-ray and “13” problems); in others, a rational 
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TABLE 1 


CRITERIA oF FLEXIBILITY AND Rıcprry FOR EACH 
‘TASK AND NUMBER FALLING INTO EACH CATEGORY 


Flexi- 


le: 
Task and Criterion ble ° Rigid Total* 


Einstellung (no. of indirect 22 1335 
solutions) 
Vigotsky (level of abstraction) C ENES VA 7) 


Sorting test (no. of concepts) SO 20) RON 
Manipulative problems (no. of 
solutions): 

Matchbox 42 20 62 

Cork 59 3. 62 
Abstract problems (pass-fail) : 

X ray RSR PARES] 

13 Huey ERA O2 
Contour drawing (quality) IDNA Oo! 


* The N’s vary since some Ss were not available for all ses- 
sions, and, in the einstellung and X-ray tests, for reasons noted 
in the text. 


TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PERFORMANCE ON CONTOUR 
DRAWING AND OTHER TASKS, IN TERMS OF 
FLEXIBILITY-RIGIDITY 


Task re 
Contour drawing vs. einstellung —.05 
Contour drawing vs. sorting test —.08 
Contour drawing vs. matchbox .05 
Contour drawing vs. cork 02 
Task C 
Contour drawing vs. Vigotsky .04 
Contour drawing vs. X ray 12 
Contour drawing vs. 13 03 


Note:—None of the relationships is significant. 
* Biserial correlation. 


division was made (e.g., on the sorting test, 
achieving 5 or 6 concepts vs. 4 or fewer). In 
computing correlations, however, original 
scores were used. 


Interrelationships Among the Tasks* 

Contour drawing contrasts so markedly with 
the other tasks that it may be considered 
separately (see Table 2). The absence of any 
significant relation to the other tasks is ap- 


parent. 

3 The influence of sex and national ancestry was 
found be negligible. No significant differences be- 
tween Caucasians and Japanese occurred on any task. 
‘There was a slight, put consistent difference between 


the sexes, in the problem-solving and einstellung tasks, 


with males more flexible. 
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TABLE 3 
INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE TasKs AND ACE Scores, IN TERMS OF MEASURES OF FLEXIBILITY- 
Ricwiry 
2 Coefficients of Correlation 
Task 
ACE |Einstellung| Vigotsky | Sorting |Matchbox| Cork X ray 
Einstellung — .03+¢ 
Vigotsky .06* —.05** 
Sorting —.04t .02t .11** 
Matchbox 03 — .05t —.08** 20 
Cork -18f —.07¢ —.14** 05¢ 31} 
X ray .34* .05* 08 -21* —.08* —.17* 
13 —.01* .23* .21ł —.02* .08* .23* .07t 


Note:—Only the correlations between ACE and X ray and between cork and matchbox are significant. 


* Biserial correlation. 
** Triserial correlation. 
luct-moment correlation. 
Contingency correlation. 


It will be recalled that art majors were in- 
cluded among the Ss. If we consider them to 
be more creative, on the average, so far as art 
is concerned, then they can be compared with 
the non-art majors. Chi-square computations 
showed no differences between the two groups 
on any task except contour drawing (p = .01). 

As far as these kinds of evidence go, then, 
no relation appears between “flexibility” in 
drawing and “flexibility” in various problem 
situations. 

Intercorrelations between the remaining 
tasks (with ACE scores included) are shown 
in Table 3. No relationship attains significance, 
except for the matchbox and cork problems. 
Clearly, there is no evidence that flexibility- 
rigidity is a general characteristic of perform- 
ance in these situations. Except, possibly, for 
very similar kinds of problems, then, as also 
suggested by Cowen, Wiener, and Hess (7), 
predictions based on a single task would be 
extremely hazardous. 

The very low correlations between ACE and 

_ the various tasks suggest that performance as 
defined in this experiment cannot be accounted 
for, at least within this population, by varia- 
tions in the abilities measured by ACE. The 
single exception (ACE vs. X ray) is suggestive. 
Tt may be that an achievement factor is com- 
mon to both. 

A confirmation of the absence of any gen- 
eral flexibility-rigidity factor is borne out by 
an attempt to identify gross patterns of per- 
formance. The Ss were assigned to flexible 
and rigid groups in accordance with the di- 
chotomies indicated in Table 1, for einstellung 


Vigotsky, sorting, and matchbox. Frequencies 
for each of the 16 possible combinations were 
determined and compared with the incidence 
expected by chance. No pattern occurred with 
a frequency that departed significantly from 
chance. 


Discussion 


We have sought evidence in this experiment 
about one condition which determines how 
effectively a person uses past experience in 
problem situations, namely, ability to shift in 
accordance with the demands of a situation, 
in order to achieve a goal. The persistence of 
set, inability to recenter, lack of creativity, 
concreteness were all accepted as signs of 
difficulty in shifting. It was hypothesized that 
a generalized factor of intellectual functioning 
(rigidity-flexibility) is common to these kinds 
of behavior. 

This hypothesis must actively be rejected. 
It appears that there is little or no relation be- 
tween flexibility in one kind of task and flexi- 
bility in another, even in similar situations. A 
person who recenters easily in one problem 
may not do so in another; a person concrete 
in forming concepts, may or may not have 
difficulty in recentering. 

Tn searching for the implications of this con- 
clusion, we may briefly discuss three possi- 
bilities. 

1. The notion of flexibility-rigidity might 
be abandoned as meaningless. Our results 
show that it should be abandoned, if it is taken 
to signify a generalized, unitary factor which 
can be predicted from one situation to another, 
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in the terms of our tasks and criteria. On the 
other hand, the concept might be retained to 
cover the variety of phenomena included in 
this experiment, merely as a category of be- 
havior—as the term “‘emotion’} covers a wide 
assortment of phenomena with no intention of 
implying that they are all the same. 

2. There may be so many different kinds of 
flexibility-rigidity that the task must always be 
precisely specified. In this case, rather than 
flexibility, one should say recentering, con- 
creteness, etc. Unfortunately, our data suggest 
that even these more restricted terms are too 
broad for accurate use. Even similar tasks fail 
to show the necessary relationship“ Recenter- 
ing did not appear as a common factor in 
problem situatioris; attaining all six concepts 
on the sorting test was not necessarily asso- 
ciated with abstract performance on the 
Vigotsky. It is true that we did not strive to 
obtain a large sampling of similar tasks; since 
previous investigators have reported a general 
flexibility-rigidity factor in similar tasks, more 
research is clearly required. We are inclined, 
however, to believe that terms like recentering 
refer to a kind of behavior, rather than to a 
factor or ability—as one would say that fear is 
a kind of behavior, so that anyone might dis- 
play fear in some situations but not in others, 
without being able to predict that an individual 
will be afraid of dogs because he is afraid of the 
dark. 

3. Flexibility-rigidity may be some kind of 
variable not adequately represented by our 
criteria. Possible variables may be briefly con- 
sidered. 

a. Simple variability. This can probably be 
tuled out since analysis of various measures 


À for each task—here omitted—very clearly 


demonstrated that such factors as number of 
attempts were sometimes related to the solu- 
tion, sometimes not. 

b. Attitude. Something may be involved such 
as “learning how to be flexible in a kind of 
situation” (to paraphrase Harlow, 12). In- 
dividuals characterized by such an attitude 
might behave more appropriately (that is, 
respond more adaptively), on the average, even 
though they fail to solve the problem or other- 
wise qualify as “flexible,” perhaps because 
they lack the skill or experience necessary. 
Search for an attitudinal factor would require 
the definition of new criteria. 
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c. Intelligence. Our results suggest that this 
factor may be ruled out, since there was no 
general relation between ACE and perform- 
ance, This lack of relationship in no way viti- 
ates the possibility of a generalizeď pattern of 
rigidity in persons of low intelligence (1, 10, 23). 

d. Motivation. Int rest in the task, desire 
to excel, the effects 0. ccess and failure, etc. 
might form a basis for relating performance on 
the tasks. The more flexible persons might 
have been the more interested ones. No direct 
evidence is available in this experiment. 

e. Experience with problem situations. To 
be considered are such conditions as familiarity 
with the kinds of problems, information, and 
training in problem solving. Persons designated 
as more flexible may, in fact, be those who 
bring better, more relevant information or 
technique to the situation. Actually, of course, — 
similar experience may be either beneficial or 
detrimental, equipping one person with prin- 
ciples or techniques which he can transfer to 
related tasks, and restricting another to the 
use of routines and set procedures. In any case, 
if the basis for flexibility-rigidity is sought in 
the background of experience, then the notion 
that it is a general factor of intellectual func- 
tioning must be abandoned, because flexibility 
would come down to the kind of situation in 
which a person can behave appropriately. 

In sum, our results point strongly to the 
conclusion that a person who displays behavior 
defined as flexible in one situation does not 
necessarily do so in another. It may be that 
some other way of defining behavior might 
lead to the formulation of a general variable 
of problem-solving behavior, but the criteria 
adopted here do not. 
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ON THE PERSISTENCE OF AVOIDANCE BEHAVIOR 


MURRAY SIDMAN 
Army Medical Service Graduate School 


` 

me experimental literature relating to 

avoidance behavior received a significant 

increment in a recent contribution to 
this Journal by Solomon, Kamin, and Wynne 
(11). In the course of their studies these 
investigators were impressed by the great 
resistance to extinction displayed by an 
avoidance response. The persistence of this 
behavior was so great (as many as 500 re- 
sponses with no sign of diminished’ strength) 
that the writers concluded, “The results of 
this experiment Indicate that the ordinary 
extinction procedure is quite ineffective for 
eliminating the jumping (avoidance) response” 
(11, p. 294). 

While the data themselves are not to be 
disputed, a serious problem is raised by their 
disagreement with other published results 
(eg., 1, 4, 5, 6, 7). Until now, no failure to 
obtain extinction of avoidance behavior has 
been reported. Solomon, Kamin, and Wynne 
suggest two possible reasons for this dis- 
crepancy. The first of these is contained in 
their statement, “...if the procedure had 
been continued for an indefinitely long time 
extinction might have occurred” (11, p. 294). 
This suggestion is given empirical support by 
the following observations. Although the 
procedure is different from that used by 
Solomon, Kamin, and Wynne, it does possess 
the similar property of generating a high 
resistance to extinction of avoidance behavior. 


EXPERMENT 1-A 


The subjects (Ss) were white rats and domestic 
cats. The apparatus and general procedure have been 
described elsewhere (8, 9). Brief shocks of fixed dura- 
tion (0.2 sec.) were presented to the rats at regular 
intervals (S-S interval). Each depression of a small 
lever inside the experimental box, however, delayed the 
next shock for a specified time (R-S interval). Shock 
could be indefinitely postponed by keeping the time 
between lever presses shorter than the R-S interval. 
No exteroceptive stimulus signalled an approaching 
shock. This procedure has its parallel in human situ- 
thine in which a person is punished for nearly every- 

ing he does except some desired behavior. (An ex- 
cellent imaginative portrayal of an extreme form of this 
type of control is presented in George Orwell’s novel, 
1984.) In the present case, the only behavior which 
can never be followed immediately by shock is lever 
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` 
pressing. All other behavior may produce the shock, 
and may be said to become dangerous to the animals. 
As a result, a steady rate of lever pressing is main- 
tained over long periods of time. 

Three rats were placed on a procedure in which the 
S-S interval was 5 sec. and the R-S interval was 20 
sec. That is, shocks occurred every 5 sec. unless the 
animal pressed the lever. Each lever press put off the 
shock for 20 sec. Experimental sessions, 7.5 hr. long, 
were divided into ten 45-min. periods. In each of these 
periods the first 30 min. were devoted to conditioning 
according to the above procedure. The last 15 min. 
consisted of extinction—no shocks were given, regard- 
less of whether the animals responded or not. 

Typical results after several sessions are presented 
in the cumulative curves of Fig. 1. It can be seen that 
in most periods, the rate of avoidance responding is 
maintained throughout extinction. In several instances 
200-300 responses were emitted during a 15-min. ex- 
tinction period. 

The persistence of the response is more graphically 
demonstrated if we consider not only the periods in 
which the shock was disconnected, but also look at the 
intervals between successive shocks. When considered 
from this point of view, 400 or more responses without 
a shock were frequently observed. A not extreme ex- 
ample is presented in Fig. 2. Here 450 responses appear 
in the 75 min. between the two shocks, This record 
includes two 15-min. extinction periods. Fig. 3 shows a 
run of about 2 hr. during which 1,436 responses were 
emitted without shock. (This animal had never ex- 
perienced the extinction procedure described above.) 


Experment 1-B 


In a variant of the above procedure, several rats 
and cats have been run with a warning signal appearing 
before each shock. All lever-pressing responses still 
served to delay the shock, put a signal (tone or light) 
came on a few seconds before a shock was due when the 
animal failed to respond within the required time. Also, 
jn the case of the cats, the shock was continuous until 
terminated by the lever-pressing response. This pro- 
cedure is more like that employed by Solomon and 

Results similar to those described in Experiment 
1-A were observed. It was common for the animals to 


sented in Fig. 4. In this record a tone sounded if the 


cat did not press 


10 sec. and 
Se emitted during that time. A steady output 


3.5 hr. No shock was received during this session, al- * 
though the warning signal 
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TIME. MINUTES 


Fic. 1. CUMULATIVE LEVER-PRESSING CURVES 
FOR ONE RAT DURING ALTERNATE AVOIDANCE 
CONDITIONING AND EXTINCTION 

Extinction periods are offset to the right. The diag- 
onal marks indicate shocks. Numbers indicate the 
temporal sequence of each conditioning-extinction 
cycle. 


clearly that a criterion of number of responses is not 
an adequate one to justify the conclusion that the 
ordinary extinction procedure is ineffective. The 
above data completely support the observation by 
Solomon, Kamin, and Wynne (11) that avoidance be- 
havior may be extremely persistent. But it is also 
evident that when extinction is carried far enough, 
additional shocks are needed to keep the strength of 
the behavior high. 

It is possible, indeed probable, that the specific 
variables responsible for the high persistence of the 
avoidance response in this study are different from 
those in the Solomon, Kamin, and Wynne experiment. 
This emphasizes the need for functional exploration of 
the variables controlling extinction. Solomon, Kamin, 
and Wynne, in their use of the term, “traumatic avoid- 
ance learning” (11), imply that shock intensity is one 
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Fic. 3. AN EXAMPLE OF EXTREME PERSISTENCE OF 
AVOIDANCE RESPONDING DURING CONDITIONING 
Arrows indicate shocks. Vertical lines were made 

when the recording pen automatically reset to the 

bottom of the paper. 


of these vgriables. Since they employed shock of a 
much greater severity than is usually reported, it is 
quite possible that the high resistance to extinction 
which they observed stems from this factor. If there is 
an increasing function relating extinction and shock 
intensity, their data represent only one point on that 
function. A theory which accounts for the whole func- 
tion will automatically handle any individual point, 
The attempt of Solomon, Kamin, and Wynne is exactly 
the reverse of this, and can only lead to a special theory 
for each point on the curve. Such a procedure would be 
necessary if the curve were composed of discontinuities, 
but this has not yet been demonstrated.* 


EXPERIMENT 2 


Experiment 2 provides an example of a type of em- 
pirical study designed to secure data relevant to an 
understanding of the resistance to extinction of avoid- 
ance behavior. In Experiment 1 it was noted that the 
rate of avoidance responding in 15-min. extinction 
periods was approximately the same as the rate during 
conditioning. This suggests the hypothesis that one of 
the variables governing the persistence of avoidance | 
behavior is the strength at which the response has been 
maintained prior to extinction. It has been shown pre 
viously (9) that, for the individual animal, this main- 
tenance strength is extremely sensitive to the RS 
interval. The latter interval, therefore, was used to 
manipulate the strength of the avoidance response. 

Three rats were run under the alternate condition- 
ing-extinction procedure described in Experiment 1-A. 
When the ratio of response rate in extinction to Tê- 
sponse rate in conditioning remained constant for two 
consecutive 7.5-hr. sessions, the R-S interval was 
changed and the procedure repeated. The R-S intervals 
employed were 10, 15, 30, and 50 sec., in a different 
order for each animal. 

The results were consistent for the three animals. 
In Fig. 5 are shown the final conditioning-extinctio? 
cycles for one animal under each of the four R-S i 
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Fic, 2. TYPICAL Portion OF A CUMULATIVE 
Curve DURING Avomance CONDITIONING 
AND EXTINCTION 
Arrows indicate shocks. Extinction periods are 
offset to the right. 


1The most thoroughgoing attempt to determine 
this function has been reported by Miller and Law 
rence (see reference 4). However, it is not clear whethet 
the intensities tested included a shock comparable t0 
that used by Solomon and Wynne (12). Also, the use 
grouped data would tend to smooth out any discon- 
tinuities which might appear in the function. 
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Fic, 4, SUSTAINED RESPONDING BY A CAT Dorinc 
AVOIDANCE CONDITIONING WITH A WARNING 
SIGNAL 

No shocks were received during this session. Ver- 
tical lines indicate automatic resetting of the record- 
ing pen. 
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Fic, 5. FINAL CONDITIONING-EXTINCTION CYCLES FOR 
One Rat UNDER EACH OF Four R-S INTERVALS 
Extinction periods are offset to the right. Diagonal 

marks denote shocks. R-S intervals (sec.) are indicated 

at the end of each curve. 


tervals employed. Over this range the rates during ex- 
tinction are essentially equal to those during condition- 
ing. Since the strength in conditioning is an inverse 
function of the R-S interval (9), it follows that the re- 
sistance to extinction is also an inverse function of this 
interval. This relation, of course, applies only to the 
early stages of extinction. Sheffield and Temmer (1) 
have predicted that greater resistance to extinction 
should result from the use of longer R-S intervals. 
In the context of the above procedures, this would 
mean a larger total number of responses in extinction 
ae longer R-S intervals, in spite of the lower rates. 

he data presented here do not supply an adequate 
test of this prediction since extinction was not i 
out to a stringent criterion. 


DISCUSSION 

In an avoidance conditioning procedure 
every shock is preceded by some behavior 
other than the avoidance response. Non- 
avoidance behavior, then, is punished and 
declines in frequency. The avoidance respons® 
which is never punished, may be expected to 
increase in frequency at the expense of other 
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behavior that has produced the shock. It may 
be said that the organism becomes afraid to 
perform any action except the avoidance 
response, which emerges as the prepotent form 
of behavior. The intimate relatioh between 
punishment and avoidance has been explicated 
in detail in a recent paper by Dinsmoor (2). 

According to this formulation, avoidance 
responding automatically produces the con- 
ditions for its own extinction. Each time such 
a response occurs, the interval between shocks 
increases, This results in a decrease in the 
frequency with which any given nonavoidance 
response will be paired with shock. Such be- 
havior then recovers in strength and success- 
fully competes with the avoidance response. 
Tt follows, from this development, that any 
study of the conditioning or maintenance of 
avoidance behavior is simultaneously a study 
of extinction. Identification of the variables 
responsible for the remarkable persistence of 
avoidance behavior in the face of such condi- | 
tions now becomes a major problem. 

There are probably several contributory 
factors. As the number of shocks administered 
increases, there is a corresponding increase in 
the number of punished nonavoidance re- 
sponses. Also, the depth of the depression of 
any given nonavoidance response presumably 
increases with the number of times it has been 
paired with shock. In addition, a single shock 
will depress more than one preceding form of 
behavior, the severity of the depression being 
determined by the delay of punishment 
gradient (9, 10). All of these factors will slow 
down the recovery of nonavoidance behavior 
and will prevent such behavior from inter- 
fering with the avoidance response. The 
aperiodicity of the pairings with shock prob- 
ably contributes further to the slow rate of 
recovery of the punished behavior (3). 

With these factors in mind, it is not sur- 
prising that the occasional pauses, longer than 
the R-S interval, were not followed by a 

i ce of the avoidance re- 
sponse. ing the conditioning periods, of 
course, such “reality testing” always produced 
a shock. But even during extinction, when no 
shocks occurred, @ large number of such reality 
tests would be necessary before a sizable sample 
of the punished behavior could recover. Solo- 

in, and Wynne (11) observed “only 


on, 
ap latency greater than 10 


11 responses with a 
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sec. (CS-US interval) during the 2,582 ex- 
tinction responses” made by their 13 dogs. The 
recovery of short latency responding after 
such trials is in line with the above finding of 
relatively constant rates in spite of the occa- 
sional pauses. 


SUMMARY 


The persistence of avoidance behavior was 
investigated using a procedure in which every 
lever-pressing response served to delay the 
occurrence of a shock. All other behavior was 
capable of producing the shock. 

In agreement with the report of Solomon, 
Kamin, and Wynne, it was found that the 
avoidance behavior was extremely persistent 
even when no shocks occurred, Eventually, 
however, the response always weakened to 
the point where additional shocks were re- 
quired to maintain its strength. 

Persistence of the avoidance response, at 
least in the early stages of extinction, was 
found to be directly related to its strength 
during conditioning. 
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THREAT OF FAILURE! 
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phrenia have resulted in consistent 

findings of a deficit in performance. 
Particularly well known are the studies by 
Hanfmann and Kasanin (5), Bolles and Gold- 
stein (1), Cameron (2), and Wegrocki (13). 
In these studies the experimental tasks were 
so designed that a subject’s (S’s) success or 
failure depended primarily upon his ability 
to manipulate concepts. The consistency of the 
findings of these studies raises the question 
as to whether the deficit can be shown to vary 
as a function of certain meaningful experimen- 
tal conditions. 

Cameron (2) has observed a form of impre- 
cision in communication to almost disappear 
as a schizophrenic illness progressed from a 
severe phase to partial recovery. Wegrocki 
(13) observed that under conditions of good 
rapport there were some schizophrenics who 
could operate effectively with more abstract 
concepts than first appeared possible, and that 
upon mere repetition of his tasks there was 
Some improvement in performance. Other 
investigators in studies not directly concerned 
with conceptual ability have shown that better 
performance by schizophrenics is related to 
such variables as repetition of a given task 
(9), cooperativeness (7), and to a condition 
of reward (4). These observations and findings 
suggest that the deficit in conceptual ability 
of schizophrenics may vary in relation to 
certain identifiable factors in the situation. 

Tn accordance with this possibility, attention 
was directed to a condition which appears to 
be importantly related to adequacy of func- 
tioning of schizophrenics—a condition of 
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stress. “Stress...has proved in our own 
investigations productive in revealing addi- 
tional characteristics of the person under 
study. It has also served to bring out differ- 
ences between persons which examinations 
under ordinary conditions did not reveal” 
(10, p. 157). “In the childhood of both para- 
noid and schizophrenic patients . . . there 
have been developed self-attitudes which leave 
the individual unusually reaction-sensitive 
to signs that he may be guilty, inferior, or un- 
worthy in the eyes of others” (3, p. 490). 

Stress in this study was represented by an 
induced feeling of “threat of failure.” 


PROBLEM 


The question posed for this investigation 
was whether the deficit in conceptual ability 
of schizophrenics could be varied as a function 
of threat of failure. Formally stated, the 
hypothesis was: The deficit in conceptual 
ability of schizophrenics will be greater under 
conditions of threat of failure than under 
conditions of minimal threat. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The Ss were 52 male, white, hospitalized 
schizophrenic patients. Twenty-eight served as experi- 
mental Ss and 24 served as control Ss, The groups 
were matched for vocabulary score, education, age, and 
duration and subtype of the psychosis. 

Procedure. Similarities tests were developed from 
those of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scales (11, 
12) as a device for sampling ability to manipulate con- 
cepts, e.g., “How are air and water alike?” Two alter- 
nate forms consisted of twenty items each (Table a): 
The items were SO in sequence of administra- 
tion that order of difficulty was systematically stag- 
gered. Each consecutive group of four items, 1-4, 5-8, 
etc. ranged in order of difficulty from easy to hard. 


uence of administration of the experimental 
es is shown in Table 2. Both subject groups 


leting the pretest were 


like’ you did worse than would have been expected of 
you. If you'll wait a few moments, I’ll score your 


answers and we'll see.” The examiner then spent two 
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TABLE 1 
SIMILARITIES TESTS 
Item FormI Form II 
1. Dog—Lion Orange—Banana 
2. Wagon—Bicycle Oil—Gas 
3. Beer—Wine Ribbon—Lace 
4. Mayor—Governor City—State 
5. Steam—Electricity Cat—Mouse 
6. Street—Hall Telephone—Letter 
7. Pound—Yard Factory—Farm 
8. Store—Bank Poem—Statue 
9. Ballgame—Movie Tron—Silver 
10. Thimble—Helmet Doll—Ball 
11. Air—Water Fan—Mattress 
12. Ocean—Valley Mountain—Lake 
13. Coat—Dress Canvas—Corduroy 
14, Morning—Afternoon Recipe—Pattern 
15. Egg—Seed Fur—Bark 
16. Honesty—Bravery Liberty—Justice 
17. Basket—Barrel Piano—Violin 
18. Salute—Handshake March—May 
19. Sawdust—Straw Sunburn—Mumps 
20. Rock—Water Fly—tTree 
TABLE 2 


SEQUENCE OF ADMINISTRATION 


Day Experimental Group 


1 Vocabulary test 
2 1. Similarities pretest 
2. Stress and 2-minute 
delay 
3. Similarities posttest 
4, Removal of stress 


Control Group 


Vocabulary test 
1. Similarities pretest 
2. Knox Cube Test 


3. Similarities posttest 


minutes “scoring” the S’s responses. During this time, 
the S merely sat and waited. Then the examiner said, 
“Well, I’ve scored your answers, Mr. , and it 


turned out that you did worse than I thought at first. 
I have another test here. Let’s see how you do on it.” 
A posttest was then administered. 

The control Ss were asked to perform eight rather 
simple Knox Cube Test items during this interval. They 
were given no information as to success or failure on 
either the similarities test or the Knox Cube Test. 
A posttest was then administered. It would seem that 
this sequence of testing would be minimally stressful. 

The examiner tried to maintain a rather detached, 
matter-of-fact attitude during both pre- and posttest 
periods for both groups of Ss. The only departure from 
this occurred upon completion of the posttest with the 
experimental Ss. Here the examiner was smiling and 
cordial, told S he had done better that time, permitted 
S to talk freely, or whatever seemed indicated to relieve 
the effects of the stress. 

All responses were recorded on Sound Scriber discs— 
with the permission of each S. Subsequently each 
Tesponse to each item was transcribed onto a 3 X 5 
card. All cards were coded as to identification of the S 
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and thoroughly shuffled in order to insure anonymity 
of S at the time each response was rated. An edge- 
marking method was employed to register the scores 
and ratings made of each response. 

‘The responses were rated so as to provide two kinds 
of indices of the’deficit in conceptual ability of schizo- 
phrenics: (a) quality level of the responses and (b) the 
presence in the responses of qualitative attributes of 
speech which are frequently found in schizophrenics’ 
verbalization. 

Quality level of the responses was scored in the same 
fashion as outlined by Wechsler (11, 12) for the simi- 
larities subtest on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scales: 2 points for stating a fundamental likeness, 1 
point for stating any essential likeness, and zero for 
giving a difference, failing to respond, or for giving some 
inconsequential similarity.* 

It was originally planned to rate the responses for 
several qualitative attributes of schizophrenic speech 
such as personal reference, neolokisms, and persevera- 
tion. However, the Ss for this study were not severely 
disorganized, and a quick check showed that the fre- 
quency of occurrence of such attributes considered 
separately was too low to show meaningful trends of 
change. Hence, two broad descriptive categories were 
utilized: imprecision and tangentiality. By imprecision, 
as modified from Cameron (2), was meant (a) the 
omission of essential connectives, or (6) the substitu- 
tion of approximate words and phrases in place of more 
definitive ones. Tangentiality was rated (a) where 
material was introduced which was not essential for 
evolving a similarity, or (b) where the response was 
concerned with only one of the two units composing the 
item. The responses were rated as to presence or absence 
of these attributes. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The results for level of conceptual ability 
are shown in Table 3. The probability value of 
.84 for the difference in mean scores of the 
groups of Ss on pretest suggests that the two 
groups may have been drawn from the same 
population, i.e., that they were comparable 
groups. 

The control group attained a mean increase 
in score of 2.50, whereas the experimental 
group showed a mean decrease of 0.79. This 
difference of 3.29 between the two means is 
significant beyond the .001 level.‘ 

In order to determine the trend of conceptual 
ability during the course of the experiment, 
subtotals were obtained for the five consecu- 
tive groups of items (1-4, 5-8, etc.). These 
data are presented in Fig. 1. It is apparent 
from these curves that the difference betwee? 

# Lists of specific examples of responses meeting 
these criteria were developed from earlier trials with 
42 nonpsychotic Ss. 


4A one-tailed test of significance was appropriate 
where the direction of change was predicted. 


CONCEPTUAL ABILITY OF, SCHIZOPHRENICS AND THREAT OF FAILURE 


the means of the two subject groups is a pro- 
ive one. An analysis of trend differences 
(8) showed this progressive divergence to be 


significant at the .05 level. Considering the 


score changes of the subject groups separately, 
it was found that the mean score increase of 
the control group is significant at the .01 level, 
whereas the mean score loss of the experimental 
group is not significant. The experimental 
group mean score loss of 1.07 on items 17-20, 
however, is significant at the .02 level. 

The control group, then, showed a progres- 
sive improvement in performance during the 
posttest period as compared with their per- 
formance during the pretest. The experimental 
group not only failed to show an improvement, 
but late during the posttest period their 
performance fell below their earlier per- 
formance. 

This analysis makes it appear that the 
mild threat used in this study served to main- 
tain a deficit in conceptual ability by blocking 
the operation of certain variables conducive 
to more efficient manipulation of concepts. The 
two most probable kinds of variables (in this 
experimental situation), the operation of which 
could have resulted in an improvement such 
as that of the control group, are practice and 
motivational variables. Since the experimental 
group had the same amount and kind of prac- 
tice as did the control group, it seems unlikely 
that practice per se could account for the 
differences in performance of the two groups. 
Motivational variables, while not directly 
manipulated by the experimenter, may still 
have been operative. That is, with continuing 
experience and familiarity with the test 
situation and without encountering threat, 
the control Ss may have felt progressively 
More secure and, consequently, have taken 
More interest in the test. It may be assumed 
that such a shift in attitude and motivational 
level could produce a level of achievement 


c TABLE 3 
OMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
ON PRETEST SCORES AND SCORE CHANGE 


Dif. 
Statistic Mose Be | value | > 
Exp. | Cont. | Means eRe 
Pretest scores 
19.04/18.58) 0.46 | 0.20 | -84 
re change 3.12 | .001 


—0.79) 2.50) 3.29 


AVERAGE SCORE CHANGE 


1-4 5-8 9-12 

GROUPS OF ITEMS 

Fic. 1. TRENDS or CHANGE IN ÅBILITY TO 
MANIPULATE CONCEPTS BY SUBTOTALS 
or CONSECUTIVE GROUPS OF ITEMS 


13-46 17-20 


closer to or more representative of an indi- 
vidual’s capacity. The experimental Ss, on the 
other hand, would hardly be expected to feel 
more secure during the posttest period. j 

This interpretation of the data supports 
both Hunt and Cofer’s (6) emphasis on de- 
fective motivation in schizophrenia, and 
Shakow and Huston’s (9) urge for caution in 
accepting the schizophrenic’s achievement as 
a measure of his capacity. ; 

The ratings on the two scales for qualitative 
attributes of speech, imprecision and tangen- 
tiality, yielded results which were in the pre- 
dicted direction but were not significant 
(p = 14 and p = 30, respectively). 

The findings for quality level have enabled 
us to conclude that our hypothesis is tenable, 
that is, that the deficit in conceptual ability 
of schizophrenics is greater under conditions 
of threat of failure than under conditions of 

nimal threat. The discrepancy in signifi- 
between the two indices of 
deficit raises a question for further investiga- 
tion. Imprecision and tangentiality are gener- 


tion is not peculiar to schizophrenics. Yet, it is 
with quality level that significant variation 18 


Tf the more peculiarly schizophrenic at- 
tributes had been significantly greater under 
conditions of threat of failure, an inference as 


p * 
to the importance of threat of failure as a pre- 
condition of schizophrenia (3) would have been 
strengthened. Since the preconditions of 
schizophrenic psychopathology are in need of 
clarification, two suggestions are made for fur- 
ther research. The results of this study should 
“be compared with data obtained from a non- 
schizophrenic group under the same conditions. 
The same procedure should be repeated on 
another schizophrenic group using a somewhat 


more stressful condition. Perhaps a naturally , 


arising stress condition can be found, 


SUMMARY 


Previous investigators of conceptual ability 
of schizophrenics have consistently found a 
deficit. Additional observations have suggested 
that the deficit may vary as a function of 
certain identifiable variables, e.g., threat of 
failure. For this study, the hypothesis was 
made that the deficit in conceptual ability of 
schizophrenics would be greater under condi- 
tions of threat of failure than under conditions 
of minimal threat. 

Similarities tests (two alternate forms) were 
selected as conceptual tasks. Both experi- 
mental (N = 28) and control (N = 24) groups 
were composed of hospitalized schizophrenic 
patients. The experimental Ss were (a) given 
a pretest, (6) were then told they had done 
poorly, and (c) given a posttest. The control 
Ss were given (a) a pretest, (b) a time-filling 
Knox Cube Test, and (c) a posttest. The 
responses were scored as to quality level and 
were rated as to the presence of qualitative 
attributes of speech which are frequently 
found in schizophrenics’ verbalization. 

The control group showed a significant 
improvement in score from pre- to posttest. 
The experimental group did not show an 
improvement after the threat of failure. An 
analysis of these results led to the conclusion 
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that the mild threat used in this study served 
to maintain a deficit in conceptual ability by 
blocking the operation of motivational vari- 
ables conducive to more efficient manipulation 
of concepts. 

Suggestions for further research were dis- 
cussed. 
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THE EFFECT OF STRESS ON EXPRESSED ATTITUD. S TOWARD 


SELF AND 


RUSSELL W. LEVANWAY 
University of Mississippi? 


UMEROUS studies support the clini- 
cal observation that changes in stress 
are reflected in alterations in be- 

havior. In his review of the literature on the 
effects of stress, Cowen (1) has focused atten- 
tion on the great variety of behavior that is 
affected by variations in stress. One distinctive 
approach to this problem has been she utiliza- 
tion of transcripts of interviews with clients in 
therapy. In these.studies (2, 3, 4), interest has 
centered on the type of statements the client 
makes about himself and others. There is 
agreement in these investigations that clients 
who were judged to have made progress in 
therapy increased the number of positive 
(favorable) statements and decreased the num- 
ber of negative statements they made about 
themselves and others during the course of 
therapy. Since one measure of progress in 
therapy is the client’s reported experiencing of 
less stress, this suggests that reduction in stress 
is associated with the expression of more 
favorable attitudes toward self and others. 
Conversely, experimentally increasing the 
amount of stress should effect a lowered esti- 
mation of self and others. 

However, in a pilot study, the present writer 
obtained results in direct opposition to this 
expectation. In this pilot study, the subjects 
(Ss) improved their valuation of others when 
stress was experimentally increased. The pres- 
ent investigation constitutes a re-examination 
of these earlier results. 


METHOD 


Procedure. There were two main phases of this study: 
2) prestress administration of tests of acceptance of 
a and others, and (b) the stress phase during which - 
ee of acceptance of self and others were readminis- 
a Prestress tests were given during the latter half of 
os college class session in general psychology 
mended by all Ss, and in the following order: self- 

ing, tating of others, and picture sorting. 

In the stress phase, a total of 30 Ss reported in- 


ton This article is a summary of the author's disserta- 
oF x Submitted as one requirement for the Ph.D. degree 
yracuse University. 
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dividually to the experimenter’s (E’s) office. He 
represented a clinical psychologist; he greeted S for- 
mally and adopted a “serious” manner throughout the 
testing period, making no effort to help S relieve any 
tension he might have. The S was first given three lists 
of words, one at a time, and he attempted to learn as 
many of these words as he could in the one-minute time 
limit allowed. Then he had another minute to write 
down all the words he could recall. When S had finished 
with his recall of the third list, Æ appeared to study the 
three lists produced by S for approximately one minute. 
The E then made the following statement: “This is a 
difficult thing to have to do, but I consider it my 
responsibility to tell you that the particular pattern of 
words recalled is suggestive of a serious emotional 
conflict.” Immediately following this statement, S was 
given the same sorting and rating tasks of acceptance 
of self and of others which he had taken in the prestress 
phase. 

At the termination of the stress period, E attempted 
to alleviate any anxiety which the experimental pro- 
cedure may have aroused in S, by explaining what had 
been taking place, emphasizing the fact that there was 
actually no evidence of emotional conflict in S’s be- 
havior. 

Instruments. Two instruments were developed for 
use in this study: a picture-sorting task and a rating 
scale. The picture sorting involved classifying 100 
pictures of people (50 of each sex) into either “like”? 
or “don’t like” categories and using the total number 
of pictures placed in the “don’t like” group as one 
measure of S’s attitude toward others. The rating 
procedure involved the use of a five-point scale which 
indicates degree of acceptance on 18 different trait 
words. The S rated himself and five other persons of 
his own choosing, thus giving evidence of both his 
attitude toward self and his attitude toward others. 
Degree of acceptance was computed by determining 
the difference between S’s rating and the most favor- 
able possible rating for each word, and then summing 
these differences for all 18 trait words. 


RESULTS 
that following the introduc- 
tion of stress, Ss would: (a) express liking for 
more pictures of people, (b) rate others more 
favorably, and (c) make significant changes in 
their self-ratings. The findings relative to all 
three predictions are summarized in Table 1. 
Tt can be seen that all three hypotheses were 
supported by the data at the .01 level of 
confidence. 

A secondary finding 
lation between self-ra 


It was predicted 


was the positive corre- 
tings and ratings of 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF PRESTRESS AND PosTSTRESS VALUATIONS 


12.10 


* One-tailed test. 
** Two-tailed test. 


others both before stress (r = +.74) and 
during stress conditions (r = +-.77). 


Discussion 

An interesting and surprising development 
of this study was the unusually cooperative 
and friendly manner in which Ss responded to 
the experimental procedure. One might expect 
that Ss would have expressed irritation at Æ 
and toward the experimental situation when 
they were told that the experiment was planned 
deliberately to place them under stress. How- 
ever, just the opposite reaction occurred. 
Almost without exception, rapport was excel- 
lent. The Ss expressed considerable interest in 
E's explanation, made suggestions, thanked Æ 
for permitting them to act as Ss, and offered 
to act as Ss for further research. Many of the 
Ss discussed personal problems and several 
made appointments for counseling. It seems 
apparent that this is one approach to the 
establishment of rapport, but it also seems ad- 
visable to explore the limitations of such a 
technique. 

A question which might bear further study 
is the apparent discrepancy between the find- 
ings of the present investigation and the results 
of prior studies cited above. In all of these 
previous studies, clients in therapy were used 
as Ss. Since this was not the case in the present 
study, this difference in experimental popula- 
tions may account for the contradictory find- 


ings. Also“it should be pointed out that the 
writer has made the assumption that stress is” 
the factor accounting for the correlation ob- 
served in previous studies between degree of 
stress perceived and views of self and others. 
However, it may be argued that the reverse i 

true, i.e., that changes in attitudes about self 

and others were responsible for changes in 
degree of stress perceived. If this is so, there isi 
no essential contradiction between the results 
of this study and previous ones because only 
stress was manipulated in this study. If Ss 
attitudes had been used as the independent 


other studies. 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY AND ETHNOCENTRISM! 
DAVID PEARL 
Velerans Administration Hospital, Balile Creek, Michigan 2 


ECENT investigations have demon- 
strated the relationship of ethnocen- 
trism or prejudicial attitudes to 

personality needs and tensions (1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 9). 
Since personality needs and tensions are 
amenable to psychotherapeutic treatment, it 
may be hypothecated that ethnocentric atti- 
tudes are changed as a consequence of psycho- 
therapeutic intervention. The few studies re- 
ported in this area (5, 8, 11) lend support to 
such a hypothesis, suggesting that group 
therapy is a particularly effective medium for 
promoting such a change. These studies, how- 
ever, were largely observational or lacked 
experimental controls. The present investiga- 
tion was undertaken to remedy these short- 
comings and to evaluate further the effective- 
ness of psychotherapeutic experience for 
changing ethnocentric attitudes. 

Three hypotheses were posed: (a) That 
psychotherapeutic treatment results in a re- 
duction in the degree of ethnocentrism exhib- 
ited by clients. (b) That group psychotherapeu- 
tic treatment would be more effective than 
individual psychotherapy in reducing ethno- 
centrism. (c) That reduction in the degree of 
ethnocentrism would be accompanied by simi- 
lar reductions of those personality dispositions 
conceived of as underlying ethnocentric 
attitudes. 


METHOD 


The California E and F scales (2) were employed as 
measures of ethnocentric attitudes and of the broad 
personality dispositions underlying such attitudes. 
Ethnocentric attitudes, as defined by the California 
group, are those based on rigid hierarchical ingroup- 
outgroup differentiations, involving stereotyped nega- 
tive imagery and hostile affect toward outgroups and 
Conversely, stereotyped favorable views of the ingroup 
toward which the ethnocentric individual tends to be 
Submissive, These scales were administered to 21 male, 
White, Gentile, neurotic, hospitalized patients before 
and after psychotherapeutic treatment. A control 
group of seven recovering male tuberculous patients 
vets similarly given these scales, but were not exposed 

© psychotherapeutic treatment, These experimental 
and control subjects (Ss) were randomly selected from 
SS eT 


5 ‘From the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
attle Creek, Michigan. 


their respective ward populations. All Ss were from 
22-34 years of age, of average to superior intelligence, 
and belonged to the lower or middle socioeconomic 
status levels. Three experimental media were employed 
and each had seven experimental Ss randomly assigned 
to it. The three treatment situations were organized in 
the following fashion: 

1. Individual psychotherapy. The Ss were usually 
seen thrice weekly and received an average of 28 
treatment hours. 

2. Intensive group psychotherapy. This group was 
seen five times weekly, each session lasting 144 hours, 
These meetings could be supplemented at each S’s 
option by a weekly half-hour individual session. The 
average number of treatment hours was 60. 

3. Brief group psychotherapy. The Ss received two 
weekly one-hour sessions over a period of six weeks, 
thus receiving 12 hours of treatment. 

Two therapists were employed for the two forms of 
group therapy. Five of the individual psychotherapy 
patients were also seen by these therapists. Two ad- 
ditional therapists were utilized for the remaining 
individual psychotherapy Ss. Therapists were cau- 
tioned against slanting therapeutic sessions in the 
direction of ethnic problems. Their reports indicated 
that discussions of ethnic problems did not arise in the 
various therapeutic sessions. 


RESULTS 


Changes in E-scale scores for experimental 
and control groups are shown in Table 1. 

Analysis of variance of these E-scale score 
changes revealed an F value of 3.06, significant 
at the .05 level of confidence. This suggested 
that differences between the various groups 
existed. Differences between the various group 
means were evaluated by £ tests and are pre- 
sented in Table 2. A significant change in 
ethnocentric scores occurred for those given 
intensive group psychotherapy as compared to 
the control group, whereas changes for those 
obtaining brief group psychotherapy ap- 
proached significance near the .10 level of 
confidence. No significant differences were 
found between Ss receiving individual treat- 
ment and control Ss. 

Hypothesis a would be supported should 
significant E-scale changes result as a conse- 
quence of any kind of psychotherapeutic in- 
tervention. Since such changes were found in 
the instance of intensive group psychotherapy, 
the hypothesis may be considered as upheld. 
Table 2 also demonstrates that intensive and 


s$ 
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TABLE 1 
PRE- AND POSTPSYCHOTHERAPY E-ScorE CHANGES FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
Individual Intensive Group Brief Group 
Psychotherapy Psychotherapy Psychotheraņy Control Group y 
Pre Post | Change | Pre Post | Change | Pre Post | Change| Pre Post | Change 
23 33 —10 75 69 6 86 84 2 98 98 0 
91 94 -3 80 65 15 112 94 18 65 60 S 
49 58 —9 64 $1 13 99 91 8 23 29 —ó 
118 105 13 50 53 -3 88 84 4 31 58 —27 
81 84 -3 83 78 5 112 90 22 73 68 5 
89 99 —10 131 118 13 54 59 -5 90 86 4 
90 90 0 75 60 15 63 70 -7 90 87 3 


brief group psychotherapy groups differed 
significantly from the individual psychotherapy 
Ss in E-scale changes at the .05 and near the 
.10 levels of confidence, respectively. No sig- 
nificant difference was found between the two 
forms of group therapy. Individual and group 
therapy Ss may be contrasted with respect to 
E-scale changes. As previously indicated, the 
individual psychotherapy Ss were not signifi- 
| cantly different from the control patients in 
these changes. Chi-square analysis (7) reveals, 
_ however, that the combined E-scale score 
reductions of the two forms of group psycho- 
therapy were significantly greater at the .05 

_ level than those of the control group. 
< Conceivably, the greater E-scale reductions 
`- for the group Ss may be due to a more intensive 
‘treatment program experienced by group pa- 
tients. This possibility, however, may be dis- 
counted since analysis of the relationship of 
the number of therapy hours undergone by all 
experimental Ss and E-scale score changes 
reveals an insignificant rank-order correlation 
of +.05. It may be concluded that hypothesis 
b, affirming the greater efficiency of group psy- 


TABLE 2 
¢ SCORES FOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF 
GROUPS WITH RESPECT TO ETHNOCENTRIC 
Score CHANGES 


i Tndivid-| Hte- | Brief 
Group Pereke Group Sa 
O- 
therapy haia therapy 
Intensive group psychotherapy |2.257* 
Brief group psychotherapy 1.688 | .532 
Control group -165 |2.090*| 1.523 


* Significant at the .05 level of confidence, utilizing the analysis 
of variance “within error term” based on 24 df. 


° 
chotherapy over individual psychotherapy as 
a medium for the reduction of ethnocentrism, 
is supported. 

Similar analyses with F-scale changes re- 
vealed no significant differences between the 


various therapeutic groupings and the control * 


group. Casting aside distinctions of the experi- 
mental group, no significant differences were 


found between the pre- and postpsychotherapy ” 


F-scale score distributions of the 21 experimen- 
tal Ss. Moreover, a rank-order correlation of 
+.04 demonstrated that changes in F scores | 


were not related to E-score changes. Those » 


personality characteristics conceived of as 
underlying susceptibility to ethnocentric ideol- 
ogy remained essentially unchanged despite 
the psychotherapeutic intervention although 
statistically significant reductions of ethnocen- 
trism occurred. Hypothesis c, therefore, is not 
supported. 


Discussion 


The greater success of group therapy in 
effecting a reduction of ethnocentrism as Con- 


$ 


j 


trasted to individual psychotherapy suggests | 


that differences in the therapeutic dynamics 
of the two approaches may be responsible. 
Transference phenomena, hypothesized as 0C- 
curring within the framework of group psycho- 
therapy, have been thought to differ from that 
encountered in individual psychotherapy. The 
transference arising in individual psychother- 


` apy between patient and therapist is apt t° 


become far more intense than in group treat- 
ment where relationships with other patients 
occur. Slavson, in describing this, has state 

“_.. though transference dilution has definite 
advantages to many patients, it at the samê 


time reduces the depth of treatment” (10, P- 


ie 


Litt A 


108). Within every therapeutic relationship, 
negative affect toward the therapist is devel- 
oped by the patient. Since the expression or 
even awareness of such feelings is ordinarily 
threatening, repression or displacement of such 
hostility may occur. Inhibitions against the 
expression of hostility toward fellow group 
members are presumably weaker and the mul- 
tiplicity of group targets encourages the dis- 
placement of direct aggression from the 
therapist onto these peers. As a consequence, 
displacement of aggression away from the 
therapeutic setting is less apt to occur in a 
group setting than in an individual therapeutic 
relationship, unless the latter is sufficiently in- 
tensive and enduring to permit the expression 
and resolution of such negative affect. The in- 
_ dividual treatment utilized in this investiga- 
= tion was perhaps of too short duration to per- 
a mit this. These speculations may serve to 
< explain the increased ethnocentrism displayed 
by five of the seven individual treatment Ss 
and a lack of change in a sixth. In contrast, 
“only three of the 14 group Ss showed increases 
„and these were relatively small. 
In addition, the opportunity offered by 
_, Soup psychotherapy for exploring interper- 
` sonal attitudes and behavior within a frame- 
work of social participation may result in a 
greater readiness to perceive others as pos- 
< sessing individuality. This interaction with 
others in this controlled setting may be thought 
of as a social relearning situation where inter- 
Personal behavior may be constantly tested 
and revised. 
Since the experimental Ss’ underlying per- 
| Sonality dispositions did not change signifi- 
cantly, it may be concluded that reductions in 
ethnocentrism which occurred were effected 
either by a lowering of tension or through the 
Utilization of alternate means for tension re- 
duction other than ethnocentrism. The perma- 
nency of such reductions may, therefore, be 
questioned. Although statistically significant 
Teductions in ethnocentrism occurred, their 
Magnitudes are generally too small to be of 
Steat practical importance. Statistically sig- 
tt shifts which yet leave highly ethnocen- 
a Individuals with strong ethnocentric 
that ogy do not support the hope held by some 
8toup psychotherapy may become a major 
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technique for combating group prejudice. It 
would appear rather, that while psychothera- 
peutic treatment may play a role in any pro- 
gram designed to reduce ethnocentrism, it is 
not a panacea and must be utilized in con- 
junction with other approaches. 


SUMMARY 


The effects of psychotherapeutic experience 
upon ethnocentric or prejudicial attitudes as 
measured by the California E scale were 
evaluated. Of three hypotheses formulated, 
two were supported; namely, that such treat- 
ment would result in reductions of such atti- 
tudes and that group psychotherapy would be 
more effective than individual treatment in 
doing so. However, the hypothesis that reduc- 
tions of ethnocentrism would be accompanied 
by appropriate changes of those personality 
dispositions measured by the F scale was not 
supported. The permanency of such reductions 
in ethnocentrism and their practical as con- 
trasted to statistical significance is questioned. 
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ATTEMPTED, THREATENED, AND COMPLETED SUICIDE! 


NORMAN L. FARBEROW anp EDWIN S. SHNEIDMAN 
Veterans Administration, Los Angeles 


ry 


HE practice of grouping all suicides to- 

gether in one homogeneous classification 

has been seriously questioned (1). In- 
vestigation by comparison of subgroups may 
yield characteristics which will provide a 
better basis for clinical judgment of a suicidal 
potential in a patient. This report gives the 
results of such an investigation using anam- 
nestic and psychiatric data, and presents some 
practical implications from its conclusions. 

One hundred and twenty-eight subjects (Ss) 
have been studied, 32 each in four groups of 
male veteran mental hospital patients. The 
four groups consist of patients who have at- 
tempted suicide, threatened suicide, committed 
suicide subsequent to their hospitalization,’ 
and neuropsychiatric patients, used as a con- 
trol group, who had never shown any suicidal 
tendencies.* 

The results showed that a diagnosis of re- 
active depression or paranoid schizophrenia 
differentiated between the three suicidal (At- 
tempt, Threat, and Completed) groups and 
the nonsuicidal group, and that a history of 
mental hospitalization among members of the 
family distinguished the Completed suicide 
group from the other three groups. The Com- 
pleted group used hanging or guns as the 
suicidal method most often, whereas the 
Attempt group used sedation or wrist slashing 
most often. For the other items, there was 
essential similarity among all four groups, with 
age, religion, education, occupation, marital 
status, economic level, types of early environ- 
ment, age at parents’ death, number of parents’ 
marriages, number of siblings, presence of 
familial strife, patients’ separation or divorce, 
etc., failing to show any significant differences. 


1This is a resume of a paper presented at the 
American Psychiatric Association meeting, Los Angeles, 
California, May 1953, reporting part of a continuing 
study in the Veterans Administration on the problem 
of suicide. A 

2The names of Ss in the Completed group were 
obtained from the office of the Coroner, Los Angeles 
County. Sincere appreciation is expressed to Ben Brown 
and Victor Wallage, Coroner and Deputy Coroner, 
respectively, for their help and cooperation (2). 

3A previous study (1) compared the Attempt, 
Threat, and Control groups. The present study adds 
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9 
Such similarities serve to emphasize the dif- 
ficulty of judging a patient as suicidal on the 
basis of such data alone. 

Further study of the Completed group alone 
showed the following attributes: (a) the aver- 
age time spent in the hospital was about three 
and one-half months; (b) 84 per cent had been 
hospitalized before (25 per cent three or more 
times before); (c) about one-half received 
maximum hospital benefit discharge, about 
one-third left against medical advice, and the 
remainder committed suicide while on trial 
visit; (d) 62 per cent had made previous at- 
tempts and 75 per cent had either previously 
attempted or threatened suicide (significantly 
greater than for the other groups); and (e) 
69 per cent committed suicide within one year 
of discharge, with 41 per cent, or close to half, 
actually doing so within three months of dis- 
charge. For all but two of this “three-month” 
subgroup of Completed suicides, maximum 
hospital benefit discharges had been granted, 
indicating the decision that recovery from 
emotional stress and a stabilization of mental 
status had been effected. The conclusion may 
be drawn that the dangerous patient, suicidally 
speaking, is the one with a history of previous 
suicidal attempts or threats, and that the most 
dangerous period is when the patient appears 


to have recovered. This suggests the need for ` 


caution in early discharge of suicidal patients} 
the more frequent use of the trial-visit type of 
discharge as opposed to complete separation 
from the protective confines of the hospital; 4 
more intensive use of the services of psychiatric 
social workers to maintain close contact with 
the patient and to educate the family; and 
special efforts to educate the patients’ relatives 
and friends in the importance of this period. 
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‘Further exhaustive investigation of completed 
suicides is currently in progress, e.g., psychological test 
data are being collected and over 700 suicide notes are 
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ATTITUDE MODIFICATION AND ANXIETY REDUCTION 
HOWARD MOLTZ ann DONALD L. THISTLETHWAITE! 
University of Ilinois? : 


(6), in which three different intensities of 

fear appeal were used in a verbal com- 
munication, it was concluded that the “... 
over-all effectiveness of a persuasive communi- 
cation will tend to be reduced by the use of a 
strong fear appeal, if it evokes a high degree of 
emotional tension without adequately satisfy- 
ing the need for reassurance” (p..92). This 
hypothesis may be tested providing one can 
obtain some evidence of the extent to which 
the expected emotional tension is evoked and 
of the degree to which it is subsequently re- 
lieved by reassurance. The present study was 
designed in part to provide the type of situa- 
tion specified in order to evaluate the extent 
to which the hypothesized effects occur. 

The anxiety-reduction hypothesis of Miller 
(8, 9), Mowrer (10), and Farber (3) is, of 
course, a related formulation. With the anxi- 
ety-reduction hypothesis as a theoretical frame 
of reference it appeared reasonable to suppose 
that when a mass communication is manipu- 
lated so that the anticipation of painful con- 
Sequences is aroused, the subject (S$) will be 
Motivated to try responses that will reduce or 
eliminate the anxiety. The response (or series 
of Tesponses) that succeeds in reducing or 
eliminating anxiety (or in other ways is tem- 
Porally contiguous with anxiety reduction) 
should be strengthened, so that the probability 
of the occurrence of the response in similar 
Situations should be increased. Following from 
these considerations, the present experiment 
was designed to test the hypothesis that greater 


I A RECENT study by Janis and Feshbach 
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anxiety reduction would be associated with 
significantly better learning and significantly 
more conformity to recommendations con- 
tained in a communication. If differential 
anxiety reduction between treatment groups 
could be demonstrated, then the hypothesis 
that greater anxiety reduction is associated 
with significantly better learning and signifi- 
cantly more conformity could be tested. 


METHOD 


Subjects and experimental treatments. The Ss were 
506 newly inducted recruits in basic training at Samp- 
son Air Force Base. The Ss reported to the experimenter 
(E) in groups of approximately 60. The Æ randomly 
divided each group into subgroups of 20 and then as- 
signed each subgroup at random to the experimental 
treatments. The Ss of Group 1 (strong anxiety-arousal 
group) received an illustrated lecture which i 
the painful consequences of decayed teeth and diseased 
gums and the secondary diseases that might result from 
them. Many personal threat references such as “you 
wouldn’t want this to happen to you” were contained 


in the communication. The Ss of Group 2 (weak 


anxiety-arousal group) received a communication that 
contained much of the same factual material, but no 
reference was made to the more serious consequences 
of tooth decay. In addition, the communication used 
much less incitive language as well as milder illustra- 
tions. The two communications were supplemented by 
slides, which illustrated various points made by the 
speaker. Most of the slides were identical to those used 
in the experiment reported by Janis and Feshbach (6). 
The results of a content analysis of the two communica- 
tions are shown in Table 1. It can be seen that the 
strong anxiety-arousal message contained almost four 
times as many threat references as the weak anxiety- 
arousal message. The Ss in Group 3 (no anxiety-arousal 
i i communication (on the 
structure and functioning of the human eye). which 
contained no mention of tooth decay. The no anxiety- 
arousal message was also supplemented by slides which 
illustrated various points made by the speaker. 

Each group was divided into three subgroups to form 
the complete 3 |x 3 experimental design outlined in 
‘Table 2. For the Ss of one subgroup, hereafter referred 
to as the no-hygiene group, the initial materials (de- 
scribed above) were not followed by an additional com- 
munication. The posttest questionnaire was ad- 

ini: immediately after the initial communication 
for the no-hygiene group. Following the initial mes- 
sages, the Ss in the other two subgroups received addi- 
tional communications, which discussed $ proper” 
dental hygiene practices. These additional communica- 
tions were integrated with the previous material by 
riate transitional statements so that the pres- 
entations to these groups were in the form of a single 
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TABLE 1 
CONTENT ANALYSIS OF THE Two ANXIETY-AROUSING 
COMMUNICATIONS: REFERENCES TO CONSEQUENCES 
or IMPROPER CARE OF THE TEETH* 


a Number of 
References 
Type of Reference 
TT Strong | Weak 
Anxiety | Anxiety 
Arousal | Arousal 
1. Pain from toothaches 8 0 


2. Cancer, paralysis, blindness, and 6 0 
other secondary diseases 
3. Having teeth pulled, cavities drilled, 7 0 
or other painful dental work 
4. Having cavities filled or having to 1 1 
go to the dentist 


5. Mouth infections: sore, swollen, 8 0 
inflamed gums 

6. Ugly or discolored teeth 3 1 

7 Decayed teeth 11 6 

8. Cavities 6 5 


Total references to unfavorable conse- | 50 13 
quences 


* The content analysis categories were adopted from Janis and 
Feshbach (6). 


continuous message, rather than in the form of two 
independent messages. For the Ss in the no-assurance 

treatment, the additional material contained no as- 

` surance as to the effectiveness of the recommended 
dental hygiene practices in preventing tooth decay. For 
the Ss in the assurance treatment, on the other hand, 
the additional material contained explicit assurance as 
to the efficacy of the recommended practices in pre- 
venting tooth decay. 

Administration of questionnaires. One week prior 
to the communication all Ss completed a 50-item 
questionnaire (pretest) ostensibly concerned with 
general health and hygiene questions. Included with 

~ these questions were three groups of key items: (a) 
fourteen items were intended to obtain an indication 
of manifest anxiety concerning dental caries and dis- 
eases of the mouth and gums (two of these items were 
identical with those used in a previous experiment by 
: TABLE 2 
Supcrovrs TO WmicH SUBJECTS WERE ASSIGNED 
AND NUMBER IN EACH SUBGROUP 


Subsequent Communications 


Initial Communications Intended | tended to Be Diferentially 
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Janis and Feshbach [6]); (6) twelve information items 
concerned only with the dental hygiene methods later 
recommended in the assurance and no-assurance com- 
munications constituted the second group of questions, 
These items were segregated from other items in the 
questionnaire and’ were prefaced by instructions which 
explicitly stated that there was only one right or 
correct answer to the questions in this group; (c) finally, 
four items were concerned with the individual’s current 
toothbrushing practices. These questions dealt with the 
type of stroke used, the length of time spent in brushing 
the teeth, and with other specific procedures on which 
recommendations were given one week later in the 
assurance and no-assurance communications. 

Immediately after the communication each experi- 
mental group filled out a second questionnaire (post- 
test) which contained, among other items, the same 
key anxiety and information items included in the pre- 
test. 

One week later (delayed posttest), a third question- 
naire of 70 items was administered which included the 
same four questions concerning S’s current tooth- 
brushing practices which had been asked on the pre- 
test. 

Special precautions were taken to vary the format, 
item arrangement, “filler” items, and introductory 
statements in the three questionnaires in order to pre- 
vent recognition of the purpose of the experiment. 

Procedure for measuring anxiety arousal and anxiety 
reduction. The measurement of anxiety entails the as- 
sumption that individuals may at the least be rank 
ordered along a continuum (ordinal scale). It was 
desired, therefore, to study the degree to which the ob- 
tained anxiety data satisfied, or could be made to 
satisfy, the relationships of transitivity required for an 
ordinal scale. Guttman’s coefficient of reproducibility 
provides an index which is a measure of the extent to 
which the required relationships of transitivity are 
satisfied. Given a perfect scale of anxiety in Guttman’s 
sense (5), the terms “more anxious,” “less anxious,” and 
“equally anxious” have a specification which is closely 
analogous to the establishment of point coincidences M 
measurement in the physical sciences. For example, 
when it is said that two individuals have the same 
degree of anxiety about dental cavities, it is known that 
their patterns of “positive” and “negative” responses 
are identical. Similarly, when it is said that A is “‘moré 
anxious” about dental caries than B, it is known that A 
answered positively all of the items that B answered 
positively and that A answered at least one additional 
item positively. When such statements can be made 
about a scale it is said to possess high “reproducibility 
A perfectly reproducible scale is one in which the sam? 
relationships of transitivity which hold between a series 
of numerical ranks hold between the response patterns 
of a group of ranked subjects, 


to Be Differentially Anxiety Amiet EEE 
Arousing = 

No- | No-As- | Assur- 

Hygiene | surance | ance 

Group 1 (strong-anxiety) 51 69 48 
Group 2 (weak-anxiety) 46 67 71 
Group 3 (no-anxiety) 46 50 58 
Totals 143 186 177 


3 The discussion which follows is concerned with the 
problem of establishing an ordinal scale, and does not 
consider the problem of establishing an interval scale. 
No attempt was made to determine the tenability ° 
the assumption of equal intervals, since this involves 
methods of data collection which were not considered 
feasible with the recruit population and with the & 
perimental design used here. 3 
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It was not expected that a perfectly reproducible 
scale of anxiety would be obtainable from the question- 
naire responses of the recruits. The aim was rather to 
obtain by successive approximations a subgroup of 
items which possessed a high degree of reproducibility. 
The scalogram technique was thus used as a method of 
item selection, and items were discarded if the individual 
item reproducibilities proved to be low. An IBM 
adaptation of Guttman’s scalogram technique, similar 
to that described by Kahn and Bodine (7), was used 
in the analyses. The results indicated extremely low 
levels of reproducibility when all 14 of the original 
items were considered. For one half of the items it was 
impossible to combine response categories in any man- 
ner so that the number of “nonerrors” exceeded the 
number of “errors” (12, p. 113). There were seven items 
which met this criterion. The coefficients of reproduci- 
bility for the seven-item anxiety scale thfis developed 
were .85 for the pretest responses and .87 for the post- 
test responses. The same combination of response 
categories and the same weighting key were used for 
the premeasure and the postmeasure. Anxiety scores 
thus ranged from zero (low anxiety) to seven (high 
anxiety), 


RESULTS 


Effectiveness of the treatments in producing 
anxiety arousal. The degree to which the initial 
communications were successful in differen- 
tially arousing anxiety was measured by ex- 
amining the posttest anxiety scores for the 
three subgroups receiving the no-hygiene 
treatment. It was found that these subgroups 
differed considerably from each other on initial 
anxiety level. It was desired to equate them on 
initial anxiety level by a method which did not 
entail the assumptions involved in an interval 
scale. The Ss in the three groups were therefore 
matched on pretest anxiety scores. Whenever 
more than one individual could be matched 
with another the selection was made by refer- 
ring to a table of random numbers. Of the 143 
Ss available, 102 could be matched and were 
used in the analysis. The mean and median 
posttest anxiety scores for each of the matched 
subgroups are shown in Table 3. Table 3 also 
compares the proportion of Ss in each group 
having posttest anxiety scores of 4.0 or greater. 
A score of 4.0 was selected as the cutting point 
for determining proportions since this cutting 
Point most closely approximated a 50-50 split 
on the combined posttest score distributions. 
It is obvious from the results in Table 3 that 
the „predicted differences between the no- 
hygiene groups did not occur. The no-anxiety— 
no-hygiene subgroup actually exhibited slightly 
higher anxiety scores than the strong and weak 
anxiety (no-hygiene) subgroups. It may be con- 
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TABLE 3 
MEAN AND MEDIAN POSTTEST ANXIETY SCORES FOR 
MATCHED SUBJECTS IN TREATMENTS INTENDED TO 
BE DIFFERENTIALLY ANXIETY AROUSING 


Proportion 

posttest 

Treatment N | Mean [Median Ane 

Scores 

of 4.0 or 

Greater 

1. Strong-anxiety-no- | 34 | 3,23 | 3.12 AL 
hygiene 

2. Weak-anxiety-no- | 34 | 3.06 | 3.00 AL 
hygiene 

3. No-anxiety-no- 34 | 3.68 | 3.50 50 
hygiene 


cluded that the experimental treatments 
intended to produce anxiety arousal did not 
have the intended effect. ah, 
This conclusion may be compared with th 
finding reported by Janis and Feshbach (6), in 
which similar communications appeared to 
have differential effects upon the anxiety 
responses of high school students. There are | 
several differences between the two experi- 
ments which might account for the difference 
in results. In their communications, recommen- 
dations concerning proper dental hygiene). 
practices were interwoven with the anxiety ~ 
appeals and were not emphasized to the extent 
that they were in the present assurance and . 
no-assurance communication materials. It was 
ted that the demonstration of anxiety 
arousal would be more clear-cut in the present 
no-hygiene treatment, since the Ss in this 
treatment did not receive any communications 
concerning proper dental hygiene practices.” 
which might be expected to have some reassur- 
ance value. The populations sampled and the 


method of analysis employed also differed. The 
present experiment is, therefore, in no sense a 
replication of the earlier one, and ‘the results 
are not strictly comparable. The present results 
were nevertheless unexpected, since, as ex- 
ined above, the changes made in the com- 
munications were of a nature calculated to 
make the demonstration of anxiety arousal 
more clear-cut. The effect of including mention 
of proper hygiene practices in the context of 
the fear-arousing material may, however, 
actually enhance the threatening nature of the 
communications. This might occur, for exam- 
ple, if a sizable proportion of the audience 
thereby were convinced that their current 
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toothbrushing practices were improper and 
inefficacious in preventing tooth decay. If this 
interpretation is correct it follows that the 
strong-anxiety-no-assurance group should be 
significantly more anxious than the strong- 
anxiety-no-hygiene group, and that the weak- 
anxiety-no-assurance group should be signifi- 
cantly more anxious than the weak-anxiety— 
no-hygiene group (cf. Table 2). That is, if 
mention of proper dental hygiene practices in 
the context of fear-arousing material served 
to make that material more threatening, then 
Ss who had received either the strong or weak 
anxiety-arousing messages followed by the 
no-assurance discussion of dental hygiene 
practices should be significantly more anxious 
than Ss who had received the same anxiety- 
arousing message but for whom there did not 
follow a discussion of dental hygiene practices.‘ 
When the posttest anxiety scores of Ss matched 
on initial anxiety level were compared, no sig- 
nificant differences were found between these 
subgroups, nor were there any noticeable 
trends in the expected direction. The number 
of cases in each matched subgroup was too 
small (N = 27) to make an adequate test of 
this hypothesis. It would appear, however, 
that including mention of proper dental hy- 
giene practices in the context of the fear- 
arousing material does not enhance the threat- 
ening nature of that material. 

Effectiveness of the treatments in reducing 
anxiety. The degree to which the no-hygiene, 
no-assurance, and assurance treatments were 
effective in differentially reducing anxiety was 
measured, as in the previous analysis, by 
comparing the posttest anxiety scores of sub- 
groups matched on initial anxiety scores. The 
‘Ss who received assurance as to the efficacy of 
the specified toothbrushing practices (assur- 
ance treatment) should be significantly less 
anxious than Ss who did not receive informa- 
tion concerning methods of toothbrushing 
(no-hygiene treatment), and similarly less 
anxious than Ss who received such information 
but did not receive assurance as to the efficacy 
of these methods (no-assurance treatment). 
The number of Ss in each cell of the experimen- 
tal design (cf. Table 2) were equated and the 


4 The assurance subgroups were not included in the 
comparisons described here because, as will be pointed 
out later, there was some evidence that the assurance 
given served to reduce anxiety. 
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Ss in each cell matched with those in every 
other cell on pretest anxiety scores. Of the 506 
Ss available, 243 could be matched. 

The mean and median posttest anxiety 
scores of the matched subgroups are shown in 
Table 4. The proportions of Ss in each treat- 
ment that had posttest anxiety scores of 4.0 or 
greater are also shown in Table 4 (this cutting 
point again gave the split most closely approxi- 
mating the median marginals for the pooled 
posttest distributions). Differences between the 
posttest anxiety scores of the assurance and 
no-hygiene treatments were evaluated by the 
sign test; the assurance treatment showed 
significantly less anxiety (p = .05). Similarly, 
the proportion of Ss in the assurance treatment 
having posttest anxiety scores of four or 
greater was .33 as compared with .43 for the 
no-hygiene treatment; the difference of .10 
was significant at the .06 level of confidence.’ 
Thus it appears that Ss in the assurance treat- 
ment had significantly lower posttest anxiety 
scores than Ss in the no-hygiene treatment. 

Similar results were obtained in comparing 
the assurance and no-assurance treatments. 
When differences between the posttest anxiety 
scores of matched Ss in the assurance and no- 
assurance groups were evaluated by the sign 
test, the assurance group showed significantly 
less anxiety than the no-assurance group at the 
.05 level of confidence. Furthermore the pro- 
portion of Ss in the assurance group having 
posttest anxiety scores of four or greater was 
.33 while the proportion for the no-assurance 
group was .44; this difference of .11 was sig- 
nificant at the .04 level. 

The posttest anxiety scores of Ss in the no- 
assurance and no-hygiene treatments did not 
differ significantly. s 

It may be concluded, therefore, that explicit 
assurance as to the efficacy of the recommended 
dental hygiene practices was effective, as pre 
dicted, in reducing anxiety. Discussion of 


5 All probability values reported in this paper arè 
based on one-tailed tests, since the results were used to 
test specific hypotheses. In determining the effective- 
ness of the treatments in reducing anxiety, critical 
ratios were also calculated for the distributions of 
differences between the posttest anxiety scores Q 
matched Ss. The value of the critical ratio found in 
comparing the 81 matched assurance Ss and nO 
hygiene Ss was 1.53 (p < .07); the value of the critical 
ratio found in comparing the assurance and no-as 
surance Ss was 1.76 (p < .04). 
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“proper” dental hygiene methods without as- 
surances concerning the effectiveness of these 
methods did not appear to have any effect 
upon anxiety. 

Effects upon learning. It will be recalled that 
the information items administered dealt only 
with the recommended toothbrushing methods 
discussed in the assurance and no-assurance 
communications. The no-hygiene treatment 
did not receive any instruction concerning 
these methods; hence this treatment was used 
as a control for determining whether any learn- 
) ing took place as a result of the recommenda- 
tions. 3 

The Ss used were those previously matched 
on pretest anxiety scores (cf. Table 4). The Ss 
in each of the matched treatment groups were 
` segregated into three pretest information 
levels. For each level, the posttest information 
scores of the no-hygiene Ss were compared in 
fourfold contingency tables with the posttest 
_ information scores of (a) the assurance, and 
 (b) the no-assurance groups. The separate 

probability values for each level were then 
combined and an over-all chi-square value 
obtained by the logarithmic method suggested 
by Fisher (4, p. 100). The 81 Ss in the assurance 
group had significantly greater posttest infor- 
mation scores than the matched Ss in the no- 
hygiene group (p < .0001); similarly the Ss 
In the no-assurance group had significantly 
greater posttest information scores than the 
Ss in the no-hygiene group (p < .0001). It is 
Clear, therefore, that Ss in the assurance and 
No-assurance treatments showed significant 
learning as a result of the communications 
Which discussed “proper” dental hygiene tech- 
niques. 

Since the assurance group showed greater 
anxiety reduction than the no-assurance group, 
it was expected, according to the anxiety- 
Teduction hypothesis described above, that 
the assurance group would exhibit greater 
learning than the no-assurance group. The chi- 
Square value obtained by the method just 
described was 7.4 for 6 degrees of freedom. This 
value is not significant at the .05 level. Thus 

the prediction that greater anxiety reduction 
Would be associated with significantly greater 
learning of factual material was not confirmed. 

Conformity to recommendations. Were the 

| ‘commendations concerning dental hygiene 

_ Methods effective in modifying the Ss’ tooth- 
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TABLE 4 
MEAN AND MEDIAN POSTTEST ANXIETY SCORES FOR 
MATCHED SUBJECTS IN TREATMENTS INTENDED TO 
Be DIFFERENTIALLY ANXIETY REDUCING 


Proportion 
ith 


wit 
Posttest 
Anxiety 


cores 
of 4.0 or 
Greater 


[Median 


-33 
en 
43 


Ree 


brushing behavior? The data only permit us 
to analyze the extent to which subgroups show 
changes in reported conformity to the recom- 
mended practices as a result of the communi- 
cation, The same matched Ss previously 
described (cf. Table 4) were compared. The Ss 
in each of the matched groups were segregated 
into three pretest conformity score levels, and. 
for each level posttest conformity scores of 
the treatments to be compared were entered 
in fourfold contingency tables. Over-all chi- 
square values were calculated in the manner 
just described. The assurance group did not 
have greater posttest conformity scores than 
the no-hygiene group (chi square = 10.0, 6 df) 
at the .05 level; similarly the no-assurance Ss 
did not report significantly greater conformity 
on the delayed posttest than the no-hygiene Ss 
(chi square = 3.2, 6 df). Thus, even though the 
Ss in assurance and no-assurance treatments 
showed significant learning of the recom- 
mended practices, there was no evidence that 
these recommendations produced any changes 
in their behavior. 

The results of a similar analysis indicate no 
significant difference in reported conformity 
on the delayed posttest between the 81 
matched assurance and no-assurance Ss (chi 
square = 5.18, 6 df). Greater anxiety reduc- 
tion was not found to be associated with sig- 
nificantly greater conformity scores, and the 
prediction made on the basis of the anxiety- 
reduction hypothesis described above was not 


confirmed. 
Discussion 
Interpretations of experimental findings in 
terms of anxiety arousal or anxiety reduction 
involve the problem of demonstrating changes 
in some type of observable behavior. One ap- 
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proach to the definition and measurement of 
anxiety has been the use of questionnaires and 
inventories. This approach is probably the 
most manageable whenever large numbers of 
subjects are to be studied. 

The choice of a set of questionnaire items 
as a means of stimulating responses, in terms 
of which the respondents may be rank ordered 
with respect to amount of anxiety, involves 
the problem of establishing an ordered metric. 
To rank order respondents it must be possible 
to relate the response classes to each other in 
a simple order of the type A > B > C> D> 
>E, etc. The results of the scale analyses in 
the present study raise serious questions as to 
whether the responses to such items satisfy the 
relationships of transitivity presupposed in an 
ordinal scale. These results suggest that one 
methodological requirement for more definitive 
research may be a more analytic and critical 
conceptualization of “anxiety.” Little is known 
about the effect of imposing a system of 
analysis involving assumptions not satisfied by 
the data, and there are differences of opinion 
(1, 11) concerning the interpretation of results 
under these conditions. Coombs argues that 
the practice of imposing a system of analysis 
involving assumptions not satisfied by the 
data, in effect, requires that a portion of the 
data be classified as “error” (2, p. 486). Con- 

‘sider what consequences might follow from 
` the error thereby introduced. The most prob- 

able effect of imposing a system of analysis 

involving assumptions not satisfied by the 
-data is to introduce “error” in coordinating 
the results of the analysis with the observable 
behavior studied. That is, manipulating values 
taken as representative of different amounts 
or degrees of a disposition in a manner not 
_ permitted by the data introduces ambiguity 
in translating the results of these manipula- 
tions into empirical terms, and therefore in 
drawing conclusions about observable phe- 
nomena. It is hoped that future comparative 
studies will clarify the nature of the error intro- 
duced by the use of more convenient but less 
tational scoring procedures (e.g., the Likert 
method) and by the use of quasi-scales where 
(as in the anxiety scale used in the present 
study) the data depart markedly from perfect 
‘reproducibility. fhs 
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SUMMARY 


1. An experiment was conducted with ap- 
proximately 500 newly inducted recruits at a 
military base to determine the effects of anxiety 
arousal and anxiety reduction on reported con- 


formity to recommendations contained in a | 


recorded communication, and on the learning 
of the substance of the recommendations. It 
was hypothesized that greater anxiety reduc- 
tion would be associated with significantly 
better learning and significantly more con- 
formity to the dental hygiene practices speci- 
fied. 

2. The »communication materials intended 
to be differentially fear arousing were not 
effective in producing differences in anxiety 
arousal. 

3. Explicit assurance as to the efficacy of the 
recommended procedures was effective in pro- 
ducing anxiety reduction. 

4. Greater anxiety reduction was not asso- 
ciated with greater learning nor was it asso- 
ciated with greater reported conformity to the 
recommendations. Thus neither prediction 
made on the basis of the present anxiety-reduc- 
tion hypothesis was confirmed. i 

5. General methodological difficulties in- 
volved in the establishment of ordinal scales 
for the measurement of anxiety were dis- 
cussed. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN THE PERCEPTION OF 
WOMEN’s FACES! 


PAUL F. SECORD anp JOHN E. MUTHARD 


N AN extensive study of the perception of 
personality in photographs of male faces, 
Secord, Dukes, and Bevan (1) found 

marked agreement among male college stu- 
dents on the traits attributed to the photo- 
graphs, thus demonstrating the existence of 
physiognomic stereotyping. They went on to 
analyze in detail the nature of these stereo- 
types and the perceptual processes involved. 

The present study investigates a question 

not dealt with by them: Are there significant 
differences among individual judges and be- 
tween categories of judges in the traits they 
attribute to the photographs? If such differ- 
ences exist what are some of the determinants 
for such differential perception of photographs? 
One source of determinants is the personalities 
of different judges, e.g., personal motives and 
traits may create bias in judging pictures. 
Another is cultural influences as reflected in 
personality; for example, young men may have 
a stereotyped conception of the facial charac- 
teristics of a “socially acceptable” woman. 

Because it is a part of a larger program of 

research, the present study utilizes photo- 
graphs of women instead of men. In an un- 
published study, Secord and Muthard have 
shown that marked agreement among judges 
also exists for photographs of women. 

In summary, then, there are at least two 

aspects of judgments of photographs which 
may be of considerable significance: (a) the 
degree of agreement or consensus among 
judges, and (6) the extent of “disagreement” 
or variability among judges. The present paper 
is concerned only with the latter, recognizing 
fully that consensus may be widespread, but 
aiming at an explanation of the fact that con- 
siderable individual differences also occur. 


METHOD 


Photographs. Six photographs of women ranging in 
age from 18-30 were selected at random from a larger 


1This paper is the second in a series entitled “Per- 
sonalities in Faces.” The writers are indebted to the 
University Center in Georgia for a research grant in 
support of the present study. 
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sample of 24 photographs obtained by photographing 
saleswomen from a large department store under 
uniform conditions. 

In order to obtain full-face views and to control 
facial expression, these women were asked to look 
straight at the camera without smiling. 

Judges. Three categories consisting of 10 judges each 
were obtained from day and night classes of two South- 
ern universities. The young male group consisted of 
judges ranging in age from 18-21; the older male group 
ranged from 22-49, with a median age of 25. A third 
group was composed of female judges ranging in age 
from 18-30. These judge categories were included so 
that several comparisons of the personality traits 
attributed to photographs by these judges might be 
made: comparison of the three judge categories, com- 
parison between each pair of judge categories, and 
comparison among individual judges. 

Rating the photographs. A rating scale similar to that 
developed for male photographs by Secord, Dukes, and 
Bevan (1) was made up from a preliminary list of 
traits selected from free descriptions of the photographs 
obtained from college men and women. Each judge in 
this preliminary group described in detail his impres- 
sions of the personalities of several photographed 
women. Traits were selected by the investigators for 
final inclusion in the rating scale on the basis of the 
following criteria: (a) Each must have an unambiguous 
meaning commonly known to college students. (b) Each 
must represent some facet of personality not adequately 
represented by other traits in the scale. (c) Each must 
appear a number of times in the free descriptions. The 
35 traits employed in the final scale are shown in 
Table 1. 

The photographs were projected individually on 4 
screen before intact college classes. Each class rated 
six photographs according to the following instructions: 

We are making a study of the expression 
of personality characteristics in faces. You 
will be shown a series of photographs of 
women. After looking at each picture, we 
would like you to rate the person depicted 
on each trait on the list you have received. 
Your ratings will vary between 1, which 
means marked absence of the trait, to 7; 
which means marked presence of the trait; 

4 represents an amount half way between 
1 and7. 

It has been found that various pictures 
are interpreted in different ways by different 
individuals. We want your impression of 
each photo: that is, what it looks like to you 
without much deliberation. Be sure to rate all 
of the traits on the list. The picture will be 
projected long enough so that everyone will 
have enough time to finish, but remember 
that we are interested in your immediate 
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impressions rather than carefully con- 
sidered judgments. Does everyone under- 
stand what he is to do? Are there any ques- 
tions? 


ResuLTS ° 


Comparison of the three categories of judges. 
The judgments for each trait were converted 
into standard scores in order to prepare the 
data for analysis of variance treatments. The 
ratings by the 30 judges for the six photo- 
graphs were included in the standard score 
distribution for each trait. These Z-score 
judgments were then analyzed according to 
the sources of variance indicated in Table 2. 
That there are significant differences in the 
traits assigned to the photographs by young 
males, older males, and females is indicated by 
the F of 1.27 (p = .05) for the Traits by Be- 
tween Categories interaction, and the F of 
1.54 (p < .01) for the Traits by Pictures by 
Between Categories interaction. The first 
F ratio indicates that the three kinds of judges 
vary from each other in their over-all reaction 
to the six photographs; the latter F reveals 
that they also vary from each other in their 
reactions to the individual photographs. The 
significant F for Pictures by Between Cate- 
gories indicates that the different types of 
judges have differing response sets to the 
photographs which extend over all traits; i.e., 
they rate the pictures generally “higher” or 
“lower” on the seven-point scale. 


TABLE 1 
PERSONALITY TRAITS EMPLOYED IN THE RATING SCALE 


(Each trait was rated on a seven-point scale from most 
characteristic of the photograph to least characteristic.) 


Little depth of emotion Good mother type 
Faithful Talkative 
Sharp-tongued Refined 
Gay Sexually attractive 
Uninhibited Moody 
Sincere Reserved 
Outspoken Conscientious 
Intelligent Loose morals 
Affected Easygoing 
Tactless Knows all the angles 
Sexually passionate Aggressive 
Easily hurt Kind 
Determined Temperamental 
Good mixer Energetic 
Feminine Immature 
Conceited Demanding 

es men’s attention Likable 
Sense of humor 
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TABLE 2 


VARIANCES OF THE PERSONALITY TRAIT RATINGS OF 
THE THREE CATEGORIES OF JUDGES 


Vari-e 
ance 
Source df | poi | 7] ? 
mate 
Traits (T) 34| 12 
Pictures (P) 5| 563 
Judges (J) 29| 799 
Between categories 2| 475 
Within categories 27| 823 
TXP 170| 449 
E, 986| 114 
T X Between cate- 68| 142 j|1.27| .05 
ries 
T X Within cate- 918| 112 
gories 
PXJ 145| 200 ; 
P X Between cate- 10) 437 |2.40/<.01 
gories 
P X Within cate- 135| 182 
gories 
TXPXJ 4,930) 56 
T X P X Between 340| 83 |1.54|<.01 
categories 
T X P X Within 4,590} 54 
categories 
Total 6,299 


Comparison of two categories of judges at a 
time. The nature of these various differences 
among judges is perhaps more clearly illus- 
trated by analyzing the variance for just two 
categories at a time, instead of three. A sum- 
mary of these three analyses is given in Table 
3. Here we find that young males differ sig- 
nificantly from older males in their over-all 
reaction to the six photographs. Furthermore, 
these two categories of judges do not react 
differentially to the individual photographs. 
When female judges are compared with young 
males and with older males, on the other hand, 
it is clear from the insignificant F's for Trait 
by Between Category interaction that women 
do not react in an over-all fashion which is 
different from the over-all reaction of males. 
The significant F’s for Trait by Picture by 
Between Category interaction, however, indi- 
cate that women react to the individual photo- 

phs in a different manner than males, 

The difference between the reactions of 
young males and older males to the photo- 
graphs in general is illustrated in Fig. 1. These 
profiles are based on the mean Z scores for 
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TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF JUDGE CATEGORIES 
(Each judge category is separately compared with every other on two interactions.) 


Judge Category 


Source of Variance , F ? 


Traits X Between Categories 


Young men vs. older men 


Young men vs. women 


Older men vs. women 


= 33 i 
Traits X Within Categories oS Sol 
Traits X Photos X Between Categories 1.00 

Traits X Photos X Within Categories 3 

Traits X Between Categories 81 

Traits X Within Categories á 

Traits X Photos X Betwsen Categories 1.26 <.01 
Traits X Photos X Within Categories ù i 
Traits X Between Categories 57 

Traits X Within Categories F 

Traits X Photos X Between Categories 1.64 <0 


Traits X Photos X Within Categories 


those traits in which the two categories of 
judges differ by the arbitrarily chosen value 
of at least .38 of a scale point. When inter- 
preting these profiles it should be kept in mind 
that, for purposes of comparing profiles, trans- 
lation into standard scores has “leveled” the 
profiles so that all traits vary about the same 
mean (4.00). Mean profiles based upon raw 
ratings have a very different appearance, with 
many extremes, due to marked agreement 
among judges, regardless of their age or sex. 
It should also be recognized, of course, that 
although the analysis of variance based upon 
all 35 traits demonstrated that the two judge 
categories perceive women differently, one or 
more of the traits which appear in Fig. 1 might 
not appear in a subsequent sample. On the 
whole, however, Fig. 1 defines the most im- 
portant points of difference in the way the 
two groups of males in the present study per- 
ceive women. In general, older men seem to 
have a less favorable opinion of women. 

When female judges are compared with the 
two categories of male judges, the mean pro- 
files do not show a difference. On the other 
hand, the profile for a given photograph differs 
for male and female judges. In other words, the 
significant F ratios shown in Table 3 for Traits 
by Photographs by Between Categories to- 
gether with the lack of significant trait by 
category interaction indicate that the differ- 


ence between the ratings by female judges and 
the two classes of male judges takes a different 
form for each photograph. 

Comparison among individual judges. The 
interaction which pertains to variability among 
individual judges in the mean trait ratings of 
all photographs is the Trait by Judge interac- 
tion. If the relevant F ratio in Table 2 had been 
reported, a significant Trait by Judge inter- 
action would have been noted (F = 2.04; 
p < .01). From this ratio one might infer that 
there are individual differences among judges 
in the way they perceive the photographs. This 
inference, however, would be unwarranted, 
since in this interaction the variance for judges 
is confounded with the variance for judge 
categories. This significant F ratio, in other 
words, may derive from the fact that the group 
of 30 judges is made up of three categories of 
10 judges each: young males, older males, and 
females. To test the hypothesis that judges 
within the same category differ in the traits 
they attribute to photographs of women, an 
analysis of the sources of variance for the 
young male judges only was performed. 

From Table 4 we see that both interactions 
involving judges—Trait by Judge and Photo- 
graph by Judge—are significant at the .01 
level. The significant Photograph by Judge 
interaction means that judges differ in the 
average ratings over all traits. Since these 
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ratings are averaged over all of the traits, the 
interaction suggests that judges tend to rate a 
photograph consistently high (or low) on all 
traits on the seven-point scale, but vary from 
photograph to photograph. This is a form of 
response set, of little significance for our pur- 
poses, especially since the directional nature 
of each personality trait is purely arbitrary. 
The Trait by Judge interaction is of more 
general significance; it indicates that the 
judges differ in the trait profiles they assign 
to the photographs in general. Figure 2 illus- 
trates the differences in the perceptions of the 
six photographs of women by two young male 
judges chosen at random. An examination of 
the figure reveals very clearly that, with few 
exceptions, Judge Y perceives the women in 
a more favorable light than does Judge X. 
Because the primary difference between the 
profiles in Fig. 2 is one of favorableness, one 
might infer that the various judges in this 
study are reacting to the photographs solely 
in terms of a single bipolar variable—positive 


young older 
uninhibited male judges Says judges 
i 
/ 
/ 
Sexually passionate é 
i 
i 
conceited H 
\ 
likes men's attention \ 
H 
i 
talkative i 
4 
N 
\ 
n N 
easygoing > 
/ 
Aggressive \ d 
S 
temperamental S 
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Fic. 1. Diererences m Inpresstons OF WOMEN’S 
Faces: A Comparison oF MEAN Z-SCORE RATINGS 
By Younc Mares (N = 10) wire MEAN Z-SCORE 

Ratincs By Oroer Mares (N = 10) 
, Profiles based on all 35 traits had been shown to be 

Significantly different; the figure presents the 8 traits 

on which the greatest differences occurred. 
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TABLE 4 
VARIANCES OF THE PERSONALITY TRAIT 
Ratincs or Younc MALE JUDGES 
Source Gy ee 
Estimate ? 

Traits (T) 34 162 
Pictures (P) 5 932 
Judges (J) Orn 332 
TXP 170 159 2.16 <.01 
TXJ 306 105 1.42 <.01 
PXT AS hid Sy) 2.13 <.01 
TXPXJ 1,530 74 

Total 2,099 


or negative reaction to the photograph—in- 
stead of in terms of the varied personality 
traits included in the rating scale. This inter- 
pretation, however, may be rejected. The 
writers obtained a correlation matrix by cor- 
relating each trait with every other, utilizing 
the mean ratings for the 24 photographs 
(N = 24). An application of Tryon’s cluster 


Judge X 


Favorable Traits 
feminine 


conscientious 


shorp-tongued 
eosily hurt 
loose morals 
aggressive 
demanding 
Unclassified Traits 
easygoing 


determined 


2 30 35 40 4 50 


Mean Rating 


Fic. 2. DIFFERENCES IN IMPRESSIONS OF Women’s 
Faces: A Comparison OF Z-SCORE RATINGS OF 
Two Younc Mates CHOSEN at RANDOM 

‘Twelve traits on which the greatest differences were 
obtained are shown. Traits were classified as favorable 
or unfavorable on the basis of the authors’ judgment of 
the behavior prescribed for women by our culture: 
consequently, the labels are only suggestive. 
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analysis (2) to this matrix resulted in five 
clusters of traits plus a number of relatively 
independent traits, demonstrating that judge 
reaction to photographs cannot be adequately 
described in terms of a single bipolar variable. 
These findings are consistent with those for 
male photographs as reported in the study by 
Secord, Dukes, and Bevan (1). 


Discussion 


The fact that membership in age or sex 
categories affects the way in which an indi- 
vidual perceives a woman when presented with 
her photograph is a convincing demonstration 
of the influence of culturally defined roles upon 
perception. Apparently other aspects of one’s 
personality are also important determining 
factors, since individuals within a judge cate- 
gory also differ significantly in the way they 
perceive photographs of women. Investigation 
of the personality characteristics of individual 
judges attributing different trait profiles to 
women warrants further study. 

Since the present investigation was confined 
to demonstrating the existence and the nature 
of category and individual differences in the 
perception of photographs, the data do not 
provide much basis for elaborating the specific 
perceptual determinants involved. Some perti- 
nent comments may be made, however. In 
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part the difference between older males and 
young males was represented in the attribution 
of more unfavorable characteristics to the six 
photographs by older males. A number of 
interpretations are possible: (a) This difference 
is an artifact of sampling—the older men came 
predominantly from evening classes in psy- 
chology. (b) Perception of women moves 
through a developmental phase from an 
idealized conception of women to a more 
realistic one recognizing shortcomings as well 
as good qualities. (c) Perception of women be- 
comes more stereotyped and unrealistic with 
age. None, of these interpretations can be ac- 
cepted or rejected on the basis of present data. 

The difference in the reactions of male judges 
and female judges to photographs of women is 
more complicated; the reactions of these two 
judge categories are different for different 
photographs. This suggests that the two sexes 
have somewhat different physiognomic stereo- 
types for women. 
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a 


ODy-CATHEXIS is defined as the degree of 
B satisfaction reported by a person with 
aspects of his own body. In an earlier 
study (6), the authors reported a method for 
the measurement of this variable, and dem- 
onstrated that mean body-cathexis ratings for 
46 parts of the body were correlated with self- 
cathexis scores, a projective homonym test of 
anxious body-concern (5), and Maslow’s test 
of psychological security-insecurity (3). 

This first study served to demonstrate that 
feeling toward the body is a significant per- 
sonality variable with mental health implica- 
tions. 

In a second study (2), the question was con- 
sidered, why will a person report that he likes 
or dislikes a given part of his body? What 
scalable properties of a body aspect are related 
to the cathexis rating that an S will assign to 
it? It is obvious that a body part may be 
evaluated from many viewpoints, some readily 
scalable, and others not, viz: its shape, color, 
size, weight, attractiveness to others, etc. 
From among these possibilities, the writers 
selected size as a probable correlate of cathexis, 
and proceeded to test the prediction that with 
male subjects (Ss), cathexis ratings for selected 
body parts would correlate with the measured 
size of these parts. The prediction was upheld, 
and the inference made that large size was a 
desirable quality to males. 

The present study, conducted with female 
Ss, is an extension of the previous one, with 
Some revision of procedure. The aim is to ex- 
plore the relationships between cathexis ratings 
for selected body parts, and three expressions 
of the size of those parts: measured size, self- 
estimated size, and self-ratings of ideal size. 


MetHop 
Hypotheses 


1. Significant correlations will be found between 
cathexis ratings of selected body aspects and the meas- 
ured size of those aspects. 


1 The writers acknowledge gratefully the volunteered 
assistance of Miss Fairlie Brown, a summer student at 
Emory University from Agnes Scott College. She 
Persuaded the women in residence to serve as Ss, and 
Conducted all of the testing and measuring involved. 


If this hypothesis is supported, the question arises, 
why should the size of a body part be related to the 


- feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction that a woman 


has for it? One tentative answer is that women com- 
pare their present body measurements with some 
shared concept of ideal or “beautiful” dimensions. 

2. The second hypothesis relates to this supposed 
ideal: Cathexis for selected body aspects will vary with 
the extent of deviation—perceived and measured—of 
size of body parts from self-ratings of ideal measure- 
ments. 4 

It is expected that correlations bearing on this 
hypothesis will be higher than the r’s obtained between 
cathexis ratings and direct measurements of the body 
parts. Since computations are based on group means, 
correlations supporting Hypothesis 1 will be found only 
if the ideal is shared to some extent. Self-ratings of 
ideal measurements may be expected to vary around a 
group mean, however, and Hypothesis 2 aims at 
taking into account this variability in ideals. 

3. The next hypothesis concerns the extent of 
variability among self-ratings of ideal. measurements: 
Standard deviations for self-rated ideal measurements 
of selected body parts will be significantly smaller 
than standard deviations for direct measurements of 
those body parts. This hypothesis follows from the 
probability that “ideal size” is a cultural stereotype. 
‘The female figure varies quite widely in size and shape, 
as a visit to a public beach will attest, but a much 
narrower range of variability for the dimensions of the 
ideal figure is expected if there is consensus on the 
ideal. 


Subjects 

Sixty female students enrolled in Emory University 
during the summer quarter of 1953 constituted the 
sample. These included nursing students, graduate 
students, and arts college undergraduates; all lived in 
residences on the campus. The mean age was 22.79 with 
a range from 18 to 36 and an SD of 4.25. 


Materials 

1. A modified body-cathenis questionnaire comprising 
the following 12 items: height, weight, bust, waist, hips, 
thighs, calves, ankles, feet, nose length, shoulder width, 
and neck length. With the exception of thighs, calves, 
nose length, and neck length (none of which had been 
studied before), previous work of the writers had sug- 
gested that these body aspects were most important: 
to women. The Ss were required to signify the nature 
of their feelings about each body part in accordance 
with the following seven-point scale: (a) strong positive 
feeling; (b) positive feeling; (c) slight positive feeling; 
(d) have no feeling one way or the other; (e) slight 
negative feeling; (f) negative feeling; (g) strong negative 


2A body-estimate questionnaire: Each S was te- 
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quired to indicate her estimate of size of each of the 
body parts listed above. 

3. An ideal-body questionnaire: The S was asked to 
indicate “the body dimensions that would be most 
ideal for you? for each of the above body parts. 

4. Assorted rulers, tape measures, calipers, and 
scales for the direct measurement of size of the above 
body parts. 


Procedure 


All data were collected by a female student majoring 
in psychology who volunteered to contact Ss and 
secure information and measurements from them. The 
Ss were tested singly in their own dormitory rooms, 
and all body measurements were obtained there with 
the exception of weight, which was measured in the 
assistant’s room. 

The data were obtained in the sequence indicated 
by the listing of the materials. 


RESULTS 


Relationships between cathexis ratings and 
measured size of body parts. Correlations be- 
tween cathexis ratings for the 12 body parts, 
and the measured size of these parts, are shown 
in the first line of Table 1. 

The r’s for weight, hips, thighs, calves, 
ankles, and feet all were of a magnitude sig- 
nificant beyond the .01 level, and those for 
bust and waist reached or exceeded the .05 
level. The remainder were not significant. 
With one exception, the direction of the sig- 
nificant r’s is positive; this suggests that for 
this group, positive cathexis is associated with 
telatively small size, while negative cathexis is 
associated with relatively large size. The one 
exception is the r for bust, which is negative, 
indicating that, on the whole, dissatisfaction is 
associated with small bust size. 

Relationships between cathexis ratings and 
estimated size were computed for five body 
parts only—the five that are most likely to be 
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familiar to women for cultural reasons, e.g., 
in buying clothes, or because these dimensions 
are considered most representative or descrip- 
tive. (Hollywood stars and beauty queens are 
usually described in five dimensions.) These 
five aspects are height, weight, bust, waist, and 
hips. As shown in the second row of coefficients 
in Table 1, these relationships are almost 
identical with those for actual measurements. 
This similarity signifies that the size of these 
five body parts is known by Ss. 

The proposition that small size is desirable 
for all body parts except bust is further sup- 
ported by the data shown in Table 2. A com- 
parison was made between average measured 
size and average ideal size for the five familiar 
body parts. The difference between the five 
pairs of means are very slight, but with the 
exception of height, all of the differences are 
significant. From these data one might say 
that the girls in the group are, factually, 2.94 
pounds too heavy, .69 inches too small in the 
bust, 1.18 inches too large in the waist, and 
2.37 inches too big in the hips. When we com- 
pare estimated measurements with ideal 
measurements (as shown by the second row of 
figures in Table 2), the CR’s are slightly higher 
in some cases, and lower in others. These dif- 
ferences in CR’s probably reflect variations in 
the accuracy with which Ss estimate the size 
of the various body aspects. 

Body-cathexis and deviation from ideal size. 
If the process of rating one’s body involves 4 
subjective comparison between measured (or 
perceived) size and ideal size, it might be that 
a “discrepancy score” obtained by subtracting 
measured (or estimated) size from the self- 
rated ideal size would be most representative 
of this process. 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CaTHEXIS RATINGS AND Size or Bopy Parts 
ities Cathexis Rating 
“of Si 
ize | Height | Weight | Bust | Waist |Hips| Thigh | Calf | Ankle | Feet | Nose | Shoulder | Neck 
Length} Width | Length 
Measured .19 -37** = |—.25*| .32* |.43**| .42** | 30**) .46** | 52**| 22 = |i 
Si i 2 
Estimated -20 -38** = |—.25*| .38** |.33** 


size 


* Significant at the .05 level (df = 58). 
** Significant at the .01 level (df = 58). 


a 


Bopy-CATHEXIS AND THE IDEAL FEMALE FIGURE 


TABLE 2 
MEAN DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEASURED 
(AND EstmmaTeD) SIZE AND IDEAL SIZE 
or Five Bopy AsPEcts 


ri 
a 
Body Aspect | Sizer | Weal Mean) 2 | cr) » 
a 
Height 65.69] 65.53] .16| .20| .80|>.10 
(inches) | 65.52 01 
Weight 125.42|122.48|2.94)1.49/1.98) | .05 
(pounds) (126.97 4,49/1.35]3.32|<.01 
Bust 34.14] 34.83] .69] .20|3.45|<.001 
(inches) | 34.28} „55| .19}2.89)<.01 
Waist 25.45| 24.27/1.18| .18|6.56)<.001 
(inches) | 25.57 1.30| .18]7.22|<.001 
Hips 37.43) 35.06|2.37| .29|8.17)<.001 
(inches) 36.84 1.78) .23/7.74| < .001 


N * The first entry is the measured size, the second, the estimated 
size. 


TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CATHEXIS AND 
DEVIATIONS FROM IDEAL SIZE FOR 
SELECTED Bopy PARTS 


> 
4 aj S 
Discrepancy Scoret 3 3 
= 


.41**|.50**|.11|.42**|.32* 
.55%*|.61**|.21|.50**|.49** 


Ideal — Measured size 
Ideal — Estimated size 


tThe two discrepancy scores are obtained by subtracting 
measured size and estimated size, respectively, from self-ratings 
of ideal size. 

* Significant at the .05 level (df = 58). 

** Significant at the .01 level (df = 58). 


Table 3 supports this reasoning. The dis- 
crepancy scores (ignoring direction of deviation 
from ideal) correlated more highly with 
cathexis ratings than did measured sizes for 
all body aspects except bust. The perceived 
discrepancies correlate more highly with 
cathexis ratings than the objective discrep- 
ancies, 

Demonstration that concepts of ideal size are 
shared. It is of little consequence to demon- 
Strate that females have a subjective ideal 
relating to the size of their body parts—all 
that one need do is ask the girls about it. 
What is more significant for theoretical pur- 
Poses is the variability of the self-rated ideal 
Measurements in a representative group of Ss. 

If the girls specified ideal measurements at 
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TABLE 4 
Comparison oF SD’s FoR MEASURED 
Sie AND IDEAL SIZE 


Standard Deviations 
Bod: 
Aspens [Merlen e| | 
co a 

a 
Height 2.12|1.63) .49| .68 | .18/2.72/<.01 
Weight 16. 79/9.17|7.62| .76 |1.25/6.10}<.001 
Bust 2.06/1.31| .75| .61 | .18)4.17/<.001 
Waist 1.71]1.15] .56| .62 | .15}3.73)/<.001 
Hips 2.20)1.56) .64| .33 | .23|2.78|< .01 


“Va oy computed from formula to, — oy = 


2 
2 2 2 
oat ty May? (4, p.182). 
IN 


random, or without restrictions imposed from 
some source, one would predict that the stand- 
ard deviations for these ideal measurements 
would approximate those for the direct measure- 
ments. If, on the other hand, the ideals were 
based upon some shared concept of the ideal 
female figure, one could expect the standard 
deviations to be significantly smaller than 
those for direct measures. 

Accordingly, standard deviations for ideal- 
size ratings and for the measured size of five 
body parts were computed, and the differences 
between them tested, as shown in Table 4. All 
CR’s were significant beyond the .01 level or 
better. 

The smaller variability for ideal sizes would 
thus indicate that some factor (likely the 
cultural stereotype of the ideal female figure) 
sets limits for acceptable size that are narrower 
than those produced by nature and eating 
habits. 

Another observation may be made from the 
fa column of Table 4, namely, that measured 
size correlates highly with ideal size. In other 
words, large women want to be smaller, but 
not as small as small women, and vice versa. 


Discussion s 

William James’ well-known dictum, that 
self-esteem is a ratio of pretension to achieve- 
ment, seems to apply to the findings of the 
present study. We have shown that women’s 
satisfaction with aspects of their bodies varies 
with the magnitude of the deviation between 
measured size and what they consider ideal 


size. 
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The size specifications of the ideal female 
figure in our culture seem to be rather re- 
strictive; i.e., they are difficult to attain. In 
general, the ideal could be paraphrased: “It is 
good to bé smaller than you are in all dimen- 
sions except bust.” None of the women in our 
sample had physical dimensions that were 
identical with all of their ideal self-ratings, 
and none of the women rated positively all of 
their body parts. 

If we adopt a naive, or “null” attitude when 
considering the findings of this study, surprise 
and curiosity are occasioned. Why should a 
woman have any feeling toward her body? 
Why should she be satisfied with its appearance 
if it has certain size dimensions, or be dis- 
turbed if it has certain slightly different dimen- 
sions? The demonstration that cathexis ratings 
are assigned within a reference framework pro- 
vided by internalized norms of the ideal goes 
only part of the way in answering these ques- 
tions; it does not explain the personal meaning 
and function that conformity with or devia- 
tion from the ideal have for the individual. 
When a woman’s body corresponds with the 
ideal, why should she have positive feelings 
toward it? Of what use to her, in her total 
adjustment, is her body? í 

A tentative answer to the above questions 
may be that a woman’s status and security are 
in some cases highly conditioned by her per- 
ceived and demonstrated attractiveness to 
males—irrespective of her skills, interests, 
values, etc.; hence, if she does not feel or 
appear “beautiful,” she feels a loss of self- 
esteem, i.c., insecure. Some evidence is avail- 
able for this interpretation. The writers (6), in 
a previous study, have shown that body- 
cathexis is correlated with self-cathexis and 
with security, as measured by Maslow’s 
test (3). 

Since “ideal” proportions appear to be dif- 
ficult for many women fully to attain in our 
culture, it seems warranted to assert that the 
ideal, insofar as it is internalized by women, is 
indirectly responsible for much anxiety and 
insecurity among members of that sex. In 
some cases, perhaps, the ideal resembles one 
of Horney’s (1) “tyrannical shoulds’—one 
should be 5 feet 5 inches, 122 Ibs., 34.83 inches 
in the bust, etc.—which produces self-hate, 
guilt, and insecurity when it is not fulfilled. A 
“tyrannical should” of this nature, if true, 
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would help account for the apparently wide- 


4 


spread efforts among women in American J 


society to mould and sculpture their bodies — 
toward the ideal, by corsetry, dieting, exercise, 


and camouflage. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Significant correlations were found be- 
tween measured (and estimated) size of 


selected aspects of the female body, and ` 


cathexis for those parts. 
2. The mean self-rated ideal size for weight, 
waist, and hips was significantly smaller than 


the meanomeasured (and estimated) size of © 


these parts, while the ideal bust measurement 
was larger than the obtained average bust 
measurement. 

3. Cathexis ratings for five body parts were 
found to vary with the extent of deviation of 
measured (and estimated) size from self-rated 
ideal size. 

4. Standard deviations for self-ratings of 


ideal size of five body parts were found to be ~ 


significantly smaller than the standard devia- 
tions for objective measurements of these 
body parts. 

These findings demonstrate the existence of 


a shared ideal for certain dimensions of the ` 


female figure, in our sample of college women. 


With the exception of bust measurement, these — 
dimensions are smaller than the actual body ~ 
measurements found in our sample. It appears — 
likely that the restrictive nature of these ideal ` 
dimensions is, in some cases, a source of jj 


anxiety and insecurity. 
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PERSONALITY DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MIDDLE AND 
UPPER CLASSES 


CHARLES McARTHUR 
« Harvard University 4 


is whether middle- and upper-class 

students tell different Thematic Apper- 
ception Test stories and whether the differences 
that occur are predictable from theories held 
by cultural anthropologists. It may be toomuch 
to attempt to generalize the findings as a fresh 
demonstration of the relation between “cul- 
ture” and “personality.” Yet some interest 
attaches to demonstrating that consistent 
results may be obtained from the operations of 
an anthropologist, who infers the values of a 
group by observing typical modes of behavior, 
and from the operations of a clinical psycholo- 
gist, who infers the more emotionally involved 
concerns and wishes of an individual by ob- 
serving responses to a projective test. 

A few psychologists (10, 19, 20) have 
reported culturally explicable differences in 
responses to the TAT. What is new here is the 
examination of psychological differences be- 
tween the American middle-class “core cul- 
ture” and one subculture within the Eastern 
upper class. These groups seemed a happy 
choice for investigation for two reasons. First, 
little has been done to investigate subcultural 
effects on personality (25). Second, while there 
exist many studies (1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 11, 12) con- 
trasting the American middle and lower 
classes, the sparse literature on the upper class 
is mostly literary (15, 16, 21). No psychological 
examination of American upper-class per- 
sonality seems to exist. 


T: empirical question in this experiment 


DOMINANT VS. ALTERNATIVE ORIENTATIONS 


The theory that seems most useful for 
formulating American subcultural personalities 
has been proposed by Kluckhohn (13) who 
starts by assuming that: 


The five common human problems which are tenta- 
tively singled out as those of key importance can be 
Stated quite directly in the form of questions: (1) 


* This paper is derived from a thesis submitted in 
Partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. 
a the Department of Social Relations, Harvard Uni- 
Versity. Revision was made possible by the Study of 
Adult Development. 


What are the innate predispositions of men? (2) What 
is the relation of man to nature? (3) What is the sig- 
nificant time dimension? (4) What type of personality 
is to be most valued? (5) What is the dominant modal- 
ity of the relationship of man to other men? (p. 378) 


These five problems, she argues, are every- 
where immanent in the human situation. 
Solutions to these problems are limited, If ` 
one’s phrasing is general enough, one can state 
three logically possible answers to each. The 
innate predisposition of man may be good, it 
may be evil, or it may be a mixture of the two. 
Man’s relation to nature may be dominating, 
or submissive, or simply one of being “in?” the 
natural world. The important temporal 
emphasis may be on past, present, or future. 
Man may emphasize his ties to his predecessors 
(and be said to possess a “Lineal” orientation), 
or he may emphasize his bonds with his con- 
temporaries (“Collateral” orientation), or he 
may emphasize the importance of the single 
person (and so be said to possess an “Tndi- , 
vidualistic” orientation). As to the preferred 
types of personalities, people may value a 
man for what he can accomplish (“Doing” 
orientation), for what he already is (“Being” 
orientation), or for what he may, ¢.g-, through 
spiritual growth, become (“Being-in-Becom- 
ing” orientation). There may be other possi- 
bilities, Kluckhohn realizes, but these sets of 
three offer “at least a testable conceptualiza- 
tion” of the range. A summary of the above 
ph is shown in Table 1. ie 
The dominant American. orientation (the 
well-known middle-class value system often 
called “the American success culture”) has 
the profile shown in Table 2. Doing orientation 
is most commonly viewed as the core of this 
value system, and related to the predominant 
economic institutions and to the importance 
of the male wage earner in the household. 
Future orientation comes next; the wage 
earner must plan to “get ahead.” Individualis- 
tic orientation is strong; one “Jooks out for 
Number One.” There is, however, secondary 
emphasis on the Collateral. One is loyal to one’s 
peers, but rarely to other generations. Doers 
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TABLE 1 
POSSIBLE ANSWERS TO Basic HUMAN PROBLEMS 


Problem Range of Answers 
Innate predis- | Evil Mixed or Good 
positions neither 
Man-Nature Man subju- | Man in Man vs. or 
relation gated to Nature over Nature 
Nature 
Time dimensions | Past Present Future 
Preferred Being Being-in- | Doing 
personality Becoming 
Modality of hu- | Lineal Collateral | Individualistic 
man relations 
TABLE 2 


THE DOMINANT American “PROFILE” 
AN UPPER-CLASS VARIANT 


AND 


Dimension |Dominant Profile| Variant Profile 
Relational I L 
7% 1% 
C L CHT 
Personality Doing Being - Being-in- 
oy, Becoming 
Being Being-in- 
Becoming Doing 
Time Future Past 
Discipline Lenient Strict 
Man-Nature /Man-over-Nature ? 


regard nature as something to conquer, 
valuing Man’s potential position “overnature.” 
These values are all facets of the dominant 
culture profile in America. 

But “let a person or group of persons shift 
on any single variable and we no longer have 
the ideal typical American achievement 
pattern.” Shifts on several variables occur in 
some members of the Eastern upper class. 


We have at the upper-class level some persons who in 
the relational configuration they follow clearly em- 
phasize the Lineal of the family or extended group. 
In some cases there is no attempt at all to adjust to 
the dominant occupational sphere in terms of the 
dominant profile. Although we do not have in our occu- 
pational system specific careers and jobs which belong 
by definition to upper-class persons, some try to create 
roles for themselves. For example, the man who spends 
his time, the time that others spend in a definite job, 
on the management of family business affairs; or the 


= 

? KLUCKHORN, Frorence. Dominant and variant 
and deviant American value orientations. Unpublished 
manuscript. 
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man who links a strong “C” with the “L” and occupies 
himself with philanthropy. . . . 3 


The rest of the dominant profile may also 
change. A logical corollary of Lineal values is 
emphasis on’ Past Time. Upper-class Past 
orientation has been described by Warner 
(27) in Newburyport and by Davis and Gard- 
ner (4) in the Deep South. Other shifts follow. 
The purest contrast between middle-class, 
dominant orientation and this upper-class 
alternative is stated in Table 2. 

The presumption seems to be that this 
particular alternative is not very common and 
is concentrated in the upper-upper class 
(especially in New England) though it still 
does not entirely disappear as one moves down 
through the upper-middle class. The inverse 
presumption would be that the dominant 
profile pervades the middle class but gives way 
increasingly to the alternative orientation as 
one moves up the social scale. There are no 
grounds for stating what the exact frequencies 
might be. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL DATA 


The experimental groups are two samples of Har- 
vard freshmen who attended, respectively, public and 
private secondary schools. We assume the public 
school group to be heavily saturated with middle-class 
members while the private school group, though more 
heterogeneous, includes nearly all the boys from upper- 
class families. That assumption would not apply in 
many universities but is accepted as “common knowl- 
edge” about Harvard. It can be justified from income 
and occupational data. It follows that more public 
school boys than private school boys possess the middle- 
class dominant orientation while the upper-class alter- 
native orientation must be commoner among private 
school people. 

The dependent variables in this experiment were 
provided by stories written in Part II of the Visual 
Impressions Test, This instrument was developed at 
Harvard’s Office of Tests. Part I consists of ten ink- 
pate Part II contains five of the standard TAT pic- 

ures: 


#1 The “violin picture,” 

#4 Young couple and “pin-up,” 

#6BM Old woman and young man, 

#14 Lone silhouette, 

#7BM Old man and young man, 
together with printed instructions for group or self- 
administration. 

The stories so collected had been scored by the writer 
on nine variables before the beginning of the present 
experiment. These variables referred to unequivocal 
EO e OE SCLY [y a a E 

3 KLuUcKHOHN, FLORENCE. Some variant orienta- 
tions. Unpublished manuscript. 


( h. aspects of the manifest tale, so that “scoring” merely 
> consisted of answering these concrete questions: 

1. Are any parents “Gntroduced” into the plot who 
are not represented in the picture? If so, are they 
fathers, mothers, or both? How do they interact with 
the hero? e 

2. Is an exemplar present in the plot? 

3. Does the hero do any work (including studying), 
or does he do merely “token work” in order to conform 
with the letter but not the spirit of his assigned chores, 
or does he do no work at all? 

4. What is the emotional “meaning” of work to the 
| hero, as stated in the story? (Cite the phrase.) 

5. Ts school cited in the story? If so, what is its 
“meaning” to the hero, as stated in the tale? (Cite 
the phrase.) 

6. Does aggression occur in the story? 

4. Who are the objects of the hero’s aggfessive acts 
or feelings? 

8. Is the story outcome, in Rosenzweig’s (23) 
sense, intropunitive, impunitive, or extrapunitive? 

9. Which of several popular “themes” occurs in this 
tale? (These themes will be described when they enter 
‘our results.) 

Scoring was done under supervised “blind” condi- 
~~ tions, in connection with another experiment. At the 

‘time that he formulated predictions about subcultural 

differences in these scores, the writer had no knowledge 

of who had written the tests, except that they were a 
Berle (with turnout losses) of their Harvard class. 
“The author did know, obviously, which responses had 
occurred with enough frequency to be worth hypothe- 
"sizing about. His problem was to predict which of these 
s frequent responses would show significant differences 
between subcultures, and to predict the direction of 
these differences. 


DERIVING THE HYPOTHESES 


Between the abstractions about “orienta- 
tion” and predictions of the relative fre- 
quency of certain TAT stories, there are two 
kinds of intermediate premises. 

First, there are certain premises about what 
_ typical family patterns each orientation 
" Produces. These premises can be stated as 
_ Pure deductions from the cultural profile, but 
i the fact is that they have already been given 
(9, 17, 18) some empirical support. 
The Future, Doing-oriented family must 
Produce sons reared in the “achievement 
Mores,” taught to look forward to by-passing 
Surpassing their father’s occupational 
aD Even when the father is himself success- 

the son is likely to “detour” him as a 
del, perhaps choosing an alternate: profession. 
48 the hopes of the mother that these sons 
list realize in order to feel successful. They 
ill have been drawn close to their mother, 
5o assiduously “brought them up,” and 
will have introjected her precepts. It is 
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these boys who will, after college, be expected 
to leave the family and “make their own way,” 
establishing a new small, mobile family unit 
like the one from which they came. These 
experiences and expectations ought to underlie 
their TAT stories. 

Families possessing the alternative cultural 
orientation create none of these situations, 
Past, Lineal orientation suggests that the son 
accept his father as a model. So does the Being 
orientation: fashions in gentlemen are slow to 
change. Nor does such a culture exert pressure 
on the boy to achieve autonomy, at least in 
the sense of founding a mobile, independent 
family unit. Nor can he gain autonomy by 
achieving success; if he dreams of running off, 
he dreams of running off to be happy (Being) 
or to find spiritual (Being-in-Becoming) ful- 
fillment, rather than to make his fortune. 
To dream of surpassing his father is likely to 
be quite meaningless. 

The second kind of intermediate premise 
concerns the way the content of TAT stories is 
related to the characteristics of the narrator. 
Traditionally, these premises are: 

1. That the TAT works by “direct pro- 
jection.” That is, the things that the story 
heroes do are the things the narrator has done 
or wishes to do. Furthermore, he selects as 
story topics those deeds or wishes in which he 
has large emotional involvement. A traditional 
way of stating this is that “the narrator identi- 
fies with the hero.” f 

Similarly, what is done to the hero is some- 
thing that the narrator perceives as having 
been done to him or wishes to have done to ` 
him. (All these statements are true only at a 
suitable level of abstraction like that repre- 
sented by Murray’s [23] need and press 
categories. The stories are not necessarily 
autobiographical.) cin 

2. That the TAT contains thematic pro- 
jections. The sequences of events in the stories 
parallel sequences of events that the narrator 
has experienced or expects Or wishes to ex- 
perience. It is therefore possible to make 
statements about what the narrator sae ee 

rerequisites to certain events— the 
A for” these events, as Tomkins (26) 


has phrased it. 
P ible to make statements about 


It is also poss! ; 
what the narrator regards as a likely or de- 


sirable goal of certain actions. Murray has 
spoken of the “gybsidiation” of one need to 
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another. Tomkins speaks of “the meaning of” 
certain acts. 

3. That departure from the given picture is 
a sign of strong affect. In particular, what is 
added to the picture or “introduced” into the 
story is probably something about which the 
narrator feels strongly. What is omitted or 
distorted may also be strongly affect-laden. 


Tse HYPOTHESES 


The first scoring question was, “Are any 
parents ‘introduced’ into the stories who do not 
appear in the picture?” The answer is “yes” 
most often in stories about picture 1. Accord- 
ing to our third premise about the TAT, the 
“introduced” parent should be the one who 
is more emotionally significant to the narrator. 
In discussing dominantly-oriented families, 
we pointed out that mothers may assume 
special importance to their sons, while alter- 
natively-oriented families may rear sons who 
give more significance to their fathers. Testing 
this, we formulate: 

Hypothesis 1. Private school boys will tell 

more stories to picture 1 in which the father is 

the “introduced” parent. 

The second half of the same scoring question 
reads, “Name the introduced parents’ relation 
to the hero and summarize their part in the 
story.” Two relationships are frequent in the 
stories. The parent either serves as a model for 
the hero or gives orders to the hero. We have 
seen that in Past, Lineal-oriented families, a 
parent is more likely to find acceptance as a 
model. To produce a Doing, Future-oriented 
child, the parent indoctrinates, desiring the 
child to obey rather than emulate him. We 
would expect Future, Doing-oriented children 
to project this situation, creating heroes who 
experience parental “press Dominance.” Such 
tales being frequently told to the violin 
picture, we guess that: 

Hypothesis 2. More public school boys will 

tell stories to picture 1 in which the parent 

dominates the child. 

‘The next scoring question is, “Is an exemplar 
present?” Past, Lineal orientation gives special 
relevance to exemplars, so we may expect the 
alternatively-oriented boys to project the 
importance of models into their stories. 

Hypothesis 3. Private school boys will more 

often tell stories involving an exemplar. 

We have no reason to state Hypothesis 3 as 
“only private school boys will tell stories about 
exemplars.” Therefore, we are free to speculate 
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about a cluster of stories in which models are 
selected for theheroes by their mothers. This 
sounds very like what was earlier described as 
an important pressure placed on sons of middle- 
class families: to make them like someone 
other than their father, the mother must hold 
other standards before them. We have assumed 
that this pressure was constant enough to 
become an emotionally significant and there- 
fore projectable portion of the son’s experience, 

Hypothesis 4. More public school boys will tell 

slories in which the mother holds up a model 

before her son. 

The next scoring question asks if heroes do 
any work. Work and models are linked in some 
plots in this way: the hero finds some excuse 
to reject a model and then feels free to do no 
more work. While the rejection of models might 
be expected from Future orientations, the rest 
of this plot seems to be a projective statement 
of the conditions (experienced or wished for) 
under which this narrator could feel justified 
in dropping work. Obviously, Past, Lineal 
orientations might lend to exemplars such 
critical importance. Future orientation pro- 
vides other spurs, in the exemplar’s absence. 

Hypothesis 5. More private school boys will 

tell stories in which the rejection of a model is a 

condition for lack of effort by the hero. 

In another group of plots, the exemplar’s 
merits are so great that the hero feels inferior. 
Again, Past orientation might lead to such 
overrating of an older model. It is also true 
that alternatively-oriented boys are more 
likely to have upper-class models who, like the 
exemplars over whom Henry Adams once 
spent a lifetime of conflict, are in reality 
unsurpassable, 

Hypothesis 6. More private school boys will 

tell stories in which the presence of a model leads 

to the hero’s feeling inferior. 

The third scoring question leads to two 
kinds of positive instances of “work.” A 
Strategy is to test the single phenomenon 
of work’s total absence. There were, in fact, 
tests in which no mention was made of work. 
On our premise that emotionally significant 
topics are the ones projected into the TAT and 
our further premise that Doing is the core of 
the dominant value system, it seems unlikely 
that many middle-class boys would go through 
a whole test without somewhere projecting 
their concern with the question of work. On the 
other hand, a Being orientation permits one to 
remain uninvolved. 
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Hypothesis 7. Private school boys should more 

often write tests in which no hero works at all. 

The Being or Being-in-Becoming orientation 
also implies that, when work does get mention, 
it will probably be a means tô other goals. 
The empirical fact is that heroes worked for 
three reasons: ambition, desire for indepen- 
dence, and desire for self-realization. Self- 
realization is one aspect of Being-in-Becoming. 
Operationally, these stories had been scored in 
terms of Murray’s need Sentience, that may 
include an interest in good taste, in all-round 
well-being, or any way of getting to feel in 
top mental, spiritual, and/or aesthetic form. 

Hypothesis 8. More private school boys will 

tell stories in which the “meaning of work” is 

need Sentience. 

The Future-oriented hero should project his 
concern about other goals. One of these is 
need Autonomy. Not only may he wish to 
escape the dominance of his middle-class 
parents, but he also should have introjected 
their demand that he equip himself to leave 
home to “go to work” and to establish a new 
family unit. In our tests, there were many 
stories to card 6BM in which the hero was 
just at the moment of leaving home to go away 
and take his first job. This scene usually in- 
volved a conflict over leaving the mother and 
the comforting implication that the step 
being taken was socially normal. For most 
freshmen, this great day has not been experi- 
enced; the tales are to be taken as wishful 
or as concrete statements of an inner conflict 
that has been felt in a more general way. The 
theme of guilty but justifiable autonomy 
through work seems a projection of feelings 
more likely to be aroused in middle-class 
sons. 

Hypothesis 9. More public school boys will 

tell stories to picture 6BM in which the “‘mean- 

ing of work” is need Autonomy. 

Another justifiable use of work to gratify 
need Autonomy is the process of by-passing 
the father. The dominantly-oriented family 
will usually have taught its sons to 
extra-familial goals. Often, these goals will be 
defined in terms of some abstract standard of 
success rather than of the father or any family 
exemplar. Picture 7BM was almost always 
Structured as a father and son or some thinly 
disguised surrogate pair. Work often occurs 
in stories to this card. We expect this work to 
be unrelated to the father primarily in stories 
from dominantlv-oriented boys. 
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Hypothesis 10. Public school boys will more 
often tell stories to picture 7BM in which the 
“meaning of work” is an impersonal social 
on external to the family: an ideal, glory, or 
ortune. a 
One less obvious corollary of middle-class 
family life is a danger that the son may doubt 
his own manhood. This “sissy complex” 
has been noted, usually with surprise, by 
foreign (9) observers. Presumably one reason 
this possibility is left open is that the family 
and the subculture have so consistenly de- 
valued the father, who is to be by-passed. A 
male identification becomes that much more 
difficult. Then, too, the mother, in her role 
(9, 13) as “culture-bearer” makes demands on 
the son that increase his difficulty with learn- 
ing to be a male. It happens that picture 1 
evokes stories about a stereotyped crisis: the 
music lesson. We assume that such stories 
project the conflict over the definition of male 
role that has been observed in the dominant 
orientation. 
Hypothesis 11. More public school boys 
should tell stories to picture 1 in which the 
“meaning of work” is that the violin is “sissy.” 
The next scoring question reads, “Is college 
or school cited? What does it mean to the 
hero?” All we have said points to the over- 
whelming necessity for the dominantly- 
oriented student to perceive college as a road 
to success. His Doing orientation, the need to 
surpass his father, the common circumstance 
that, at Harvard as well as elsewhere, he may 
be attending a “better” college than that of 
his father, his Future orientation, and more 
contribute to his feeling that college is or ought 
to be an opportunity. For the alternatively- 
oriented boy Harvard, like most colleges he is 
likely to attend, offers many chances to express 
Being orientation: the Club, the “gentleman’s 
C,” the irrelevance of college grades to future 
career. If both groups project what they want 
m college: s 
a 12. More public school boys will 
tell. stories în which attending college is an 
ion of need. Achievement. 
bene to be no theoretical basis for 
predicting relative frequencies of answers to 
the next scoring question, “Is aggression 
t?” The further question about who 
e object of the hero’s aggression 1S 
ae. ; , in both subcultures, to 
Jf we invoke customary 


“the mother!” a 
peychodynamic theories about the handling 
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of dangerous emotions, we may wonder if the 
dominantly-oriented boy will not be forced 
to inhibit some of his hostility because his 
mother has become too essential a person and 
her standards have been too completely intro- 
jected. The alternative orientation permits 
much more cathection of the father, so that 
aggression against the mother may not be so 
likely to bring about total destruction of one’s 
private world. All of this is relevant to the 
next scoring question, which asks, “Is the 
outcome of aggressive stories (in Rosenzweig’s 
terms) extrapunitive, intropunitive, or impuni- 
tive?” We know, empirically, that the dom- 
inantly-oriented boy expresses much aggres- 
sion toward his mother, usually, as the picture 
offers the chance, in stories to card 6BM. (We 
might have expected him not to do so; however, 
he does.) If this aggression of his is as danger- 
ous as the middle-class family situation ought 
to make it, he may still prevent catastrophe 
by letting his impulse fall short of its goal. 
In other words, if his heroes are direct pro- 
jections of himself, their aggression to the 
mother ought to remain goal-inhibited. 

Hypothesis 13. More public school boys will 

tell stories to picture 6BM involving aggression 

but leading to an impunitive ending. 

The next question is, “What common 
themes are present?” One of the commonest is 
the Token Work theme, a story in which the 
hero explicitly does what is required, and no 
more, because his heart isn’t in it. This story 
is usually told to the violin picture. Even 
though such slighting of work might be taken 
as an expression of lack of Doing values, our 
first premise about the TAT requires that 
such a plot be the projection of a conflict over 
work, told by a narrator to whom the question 
of moral obligation to work was important and 
ambivalent. (The story assumes, after all, 
that work is required.) So we guess that this is 
a Doing, not a Being, plot. 

Hypothesis 14. More public school boys will 

tell Token Work stories to picture 1. 

The Way of All Flesh theme is an interesting 
story in which the hero is a victim of an 
“impossible” parent, usually a father, usually 
crusty and insensitive to the boy’s needs. After 
swearing for years that he will never behave 

So odiously, ‘the hero reaches middle age and 
Subjects his own son’ to the same shabby 
treatment. Psychologically, this is a story 
` Projecting weaning conflict and ambivalence 
toward or devaluation of the father as a model. 
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Presumably, these are issues that are ego- 
involved for the boys raised in dominantly- 
oriented families. 
Hypothesis 15. More public school boys will 
tell stories containing the Way of All Flesh 
theme. 
These fifteen hypotheses were derived in 


about the above-stated manner. It is difficult — 


to state all of the logic so briefly, especially 
when the only alternative is to spell out at 
great length what seems so obvious to the 
author. Each hypothesis can, if necessary, be 
stated as a consequence of a syllogism that 
begins with the known fact that a given plot 
had been seen in the tests with some fre- 
quency and goes on to use the stated premises 
about subcultural values, resulting family 
patterns, and the nature of the TAT as a 
test of direct projection. The usual concepts of 
psychodynamics are, of course, the framework 
that was always present, though seldom 
explicitly invoked. 


TESTING THE HYPOTHESES 


Each null hypothesis ought to be stated, to 
be technically correct, in the form: “That 
this story property is related to public or 
private school background only by chance.” 
Tf we reject this hypothesis at a decent confi- 
dence level, we imply the presence of some 
relation between the projective test stories 
and social background and that this relation 
runs in the predicted direction. We shall use 
as our statistic Fisher’s “p,” both because of 
its exactness (8) and because we hope for zero 
cells, which would prevent the use of chi 
square (6, 14). It is also true that the predic- 
tive task was like that measured by “$.” 
The marginal frequencies (number private and 
public, number of tests containing and not 
containing the plot) were already known 
when the prediction was made. 

It happens that our 201 cases were not all 
collected the same year. Invitations went to 
two batches of freshmen two years apart. We 
may compute “p” separately for Sample A 
and Sample B to obtain some clue about the 
reliability of our hypotheses. 

For Hypothesis 1, out of 25 records con- 
taining introduced fathers, 18 were from 
private school boys and seven from public 
(see Table 3). If we compute “p” separately 
for the two samples, both are in the expected 
direction and reach creditable significances 
(.04 and .08), but the numbers in the most 
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important cells are small. Such breakdowns 
have been made for all fifteen hypotheses. In 
no case does the predicted direction reverse 
between samples: most single samples are 
significant at the .15 level. The trends reported 
here have, therefore, proven reasonably reli- 
able between our samples. 

The empirical tests of the 15 hypotheses are 
summarized in Table 4. All are confirmed and 
for all but three the confirmation reaches a 
customary level of confidence and these three 
approach it. Since only one other hypothesis 
was tested, the very consistency of the items 
suggests greater validity than is implied by 
the small numbers involved in any of them. 
The abandoned hypothesis, that Future-ori- 
ented boys from public schools would tell more 
stories in which the hero hadalready graduated, 
turned out to be valid but correlated with 
Hypothesis 12, so that both could not be 
independently tested. All 15 hypotheses in- 
cluded in Table 4 are independent of each 
other. The statements about the role of ex- 


TABLE 3 


Numser or Tests IN WHIcH A FATHER 
Is “Inrropucep” INTO Story 1 


R U Total 
SEE O E 
Father introduced 18°) 29) 25 
No father introduced 72 104 176 
Total 90 111 201 
Note—p < .01. 
* 
TABLE 4 
VALIDITY OF THE HYPOTHESES 
Hypothesis U:R #7 
Bee E a eee eee 
1. Father “introduced” 7:18 .01 
2. Parent dominates 60:32 .05 
3. Exemplar present 19:25 .05 
4. Exemplar held up by mother 12:3 .05 
5. Exemplar rejected; work rejected 5:13 .01 
6. Exemplar causes inferiority 5:12 .05 
1. No work in stories 2:8 .05 
8. Work for n Sentience 3:11 .06 
ie Work for n Autonomy 11:3 .06 
. Work for glory, money, or ideal 31:5 .05 
in Work is sissy 7:0 -01 
te College for n Achievement 10:1 .01 
T Unable to “hurt” mother 28:14 .08 
E Token Work theme 21:7 .05 
. Way of All Flesh theme 12:2 .01 
N 111:90 


= 
Fisher’s exact value of $. 
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emplars in stories (Hypotheses 4, 5, and 6) 
obviously depend on the presence of an ex- 
emplar (Hypothesis 3), but they can be estab- 
lished as quite valid (p ~ .08) when only 
stories containing exemplars are used. The 
“work-is-sissy” stories (Hypothesis 11) all 
occurred within the plots that contained dom- 
inant parents (Hypothesis 2). If we pull 
out the seven “sissy” stories, however, the 
dominance hypothesis still stands. The re- 
maining hypotheses do not correlate with 
each other. 


Discussion 


The most important thing to say about these 
findings is that they are based on small num- 
bers. In spite of the consistency and the 
satisfactory levels of confidence, one is less 
than sure that the results could be reproduced 
on a third sample. 

If the empirical results are valid, what 
theoretical importance have they? Perhaps 
the broadest claim that can be made is the 
one stated in the opening paragraph. More 
specifically, one could claim that these facts 
in some small way buttress the theories of the 
anthropologists about American culture, espe- 
cially the excellent formulation given by Flor- 
ence Kluckhohn. As a concrete addition to 
descriptive science, there may be some interest 
in the way these data depict the upper-class 
personality. i 

How are the findings to be systematized? 
One way would be to assume that TAT 
stories merely reflect the narrator’s premises 
about life. It would then be no more than a 
semantic statement to relate “subcultural 
values” to “individual attitudes.” Little more 
would have been accomplished than to reaffirm 
the definition that values are pene shared 

oups. One fact suggests such an interpre- 
eee ste all of the TAT material could be 
used. The observation was simply that, of the 
themes occurring often, some could be pre- 


dicted to occur with different frequencies in 
the two subcultures. No basis could be found 
for making predictions about many themes. 
Since we have long known that parts of tite 
TAT material are “dynamically superficial, 
we could infer that it was only these super- 
ficial themes that we were able to predict. 
Ts there any evidence: that the two sub- 
cultures differ in psychodynamic variables that 
cannot be reduced to mere premises or values?’ 
That may be an operationally meaningless 
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question. Wishes, for example, are in the last 
analysis based upon values. The same may be 
said of inner conflicts. Even implied differences 
in “infantile complexes,” e.g., Oedipal themes, 
may be reduced to statements about “the 
more enduring assumptions” that undergird 
a man’s expectations about life. Perhaps 
differences in “choice of defense” or “choice of 
symptom” would have been less reducible, 
but such differences were not observed in these 
data. Other observers might well seek out such 
very “deep” differences, however. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions to be drawn are conserva- 
tive. It has been shown, at least for two sam- 
ples of Harvard classes, that differences in the 
frequency of certain Thematic Apperception 
Test responses given by members of the 
American core culture and members of an 
upper-class alternative subculture could be 
predicted. A formulation of the value profiles 
of these two groups by Florence Kluckhohn 
turned out to be an excellent predictive 
device. Evidently, conclusions of an anthro- 
pologist could be matched to conclusions of 
a psychologist, despite the different operations 
employed in these two disciplines. 

An implication of the findings is that there 
can be detected a psychologically distinct 
‘upper-class personality.” What distribution 
this personality type may have remains un- 
clear. Nor is it demonstrable that this finding 
is semantically distinct from the more obvious 
statement that there is a distinct upper-class 
value system. Nonetheless, it is interesting to 
be able to extend the description of American 
social class personalities and values from the 
well-known comparisons between middle and 
lower classes to include a contrast between 
middle and upper classes. 
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VOCABULARY PERFORMANCE OF SHORT-TERM AND LONG-TERM 
SCHIZOPHRENICS 


A. I. RABIN, G. F. KING, awp J. C. EHRMANN 
4 Michigan State College 


OCABULARY performance has been fre- 
quently viewed as relatively invulner- 
able to various psychopathological 
"effects. In clinical practice the vocabulary test, 
as a part of a larger battery of psychometric 
tasks, has commonly been utilized as a baseline 
< for the assessment of efficiency or “deteriora- 
' tion” in psychopathology (2, 7, 8). This view- 
point regarding the stability of the vocabulary 
T function has not remained unchallenged (9). 
"It has been pointed out that the manner in 
which vocabulary responses have been scored 
has made this function peculiarly insensitive 
to the inroads of psychopathology. When 
more sensitive measures of vocabulary per- 
formance, based on the “quality” of the re- 
sponses, have been employed, especially with 
ji schizophrenics, some evidence has been ob- 
tained indicating that this neuropsychiatric 
group tends to give responses of an inferior 
nature, as compared to normals (3, 5). The 
inferiority of schizophrenics seems to involve 
mainly a deficiency in conceptual thinking. 
However, the evidence in this respect is not 
-altogether unequivocal (7). 

At least, two factors must be taken into 
account in the evaluation of vocabulary 
performance by schizophrenics. The sensitivity 
of the vocabulary measures has already been 
mentioned. Another consideration is the nature 
of the schizophrenic samples employed. The 
heterogeneous behavior subsumed under the 
various diagnostic labels undoubtedly accounts 
for much of the inconsistent findings with 
schizophrenic samples on a wide variety of 
Measures, Research involving schizophrenia 
commonly makes the implicit assumption 
that this diagnostic category is a homogeneous 
group, and that this disorder is in the nature 
of What medicine calls a disease, That the 
assumption of such homogeneity is of doubtful 
validity has been recently pointed out in a 
Comparison of “reactive” and “process” 
schizophrenics (6). 
ee e purpose of this investigation is to com- 
i the vocabulary performance of schizo- 
_ Phrenics with normals using three vocabulary 
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measures and two groups of schizophrenics 
differing in what might be called “chronicity.” 


METHOD 


Vocabulary measures. The following three measures 
of vocabulary performance were utilized: (a) gesticu- 
lation (nonverbal), (b) conventional vocabulary 
achievement, and (c) “level of verbal communication.” 
The first measure, which is the least sensitive of the 
three, was derived from the Full-Range Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test (1). In this test, the subject (S) indicates 
his knowledge of a word by merely pointing to one of 
four pictures on a plate which he considers to be most 
closely associated with the stimulus word. The second 
measure represents the raw score on the vocabulary 
subtest of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 
Form I. The third measure, which is the most sensi- 
tive of the three, was derived from an “inquiry” which 
supplemented the standard instructions for the Full- 

Picture Vocabulary Test. The Ss were asked 
why they pointed at the particular picture in response 
to the stimulus word, following every presentation. 
Each response was then recorded verbatim by the 
examiner. 


These verbal responses were considered as ele- 
ments of communication at a higher level than the 
original purely gesi iculative (pointing) ones. In order 
to obtain an indication of comparative levels of com- ” 
munication from the verbal responses of the Ss, the 
responses to the following ten words were independently 
classified by the three investigators into five separate 


categories: 


1. Bed 6. Transportation 
2. Locket 7, Recreation 

3. Locomotive 8. Amour 

4. Telephone 9, Negligence 

5. Portrait 10. Danger 


egories were devised empirically upon the 
pase pene responses obtained from all three 
samples of Ss. ‘The fivefold classification is based on 
the verbalizations of the Ss during inquiry, after cor- 
rect pointing took place. Though some aspects of the 
classificatory scheme resemble a categorization on the 
abstract-concrete continuum, when taken as & whole, 
the guiding principle has been that of degree or level 
of communication. The five aera employed and 
ir detailed description are as follows: 
oa on or definition. This is the type of su- 
jor response which indicates the S’s comprehension 
of the term via his use of a synonym (of same gram- 
matical construction) or of a definition consisting 
the major p! jes of the term. Usually there is a 
minimum of reference to the picture itself, Le., verbal 


communication at 2 maximum. 
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TABLE 1 
CLASSIFICATION, AGE, EDUCATION, AND LENGTH 
OF HOSPITALIZATION OF SUBJECTS 
3 Hospital- 
Age Education | zation 
M 
Group N Hoe) 
g g g 
$| 2 \sv| 3] 2\sp|8| 3 
a\2 Z |a 3/2 
Normals 25 |30.08)21~43]3. 87|10. 13]7-13)2. 34| 0.8] 0-3 
Schizophrenics | 25 |30.04)22~43/4, 11/10. 36|7-13]2.01|11.5| 5-22 
(short-term) 
Schizophrenics | 25 |29.96|22-41|3.90/10. 24 6-13|2.06|46.2|32-59 
(long-term) | | 


2. Functional-descriptive. This category includes all 
those correct responses which attempt to define or 
describe the term by means of its functions, relations, 
and surroundings. It is less abstract and less formal 
than the first category, yet it indicates an attempt at 
reasonable communication of ideas. Emphasis is on the 
function rather than on the term as a part or a member 
of a class. 

3. Concretistic. Here we have a minimum of com- 
munication on the verbal level, without irrelevance. 
This category is barely removed from pointing. It 
frequently consists of a mere repetition of the word to 
be explained and of pointing again to the picture repre- 
senting it. The verbalization is often: “This is a... 
(stimulus word).” Or else, verbalization may consist 
of some particular aspect of the total situation or 
concept. 

4. Partially irrelevant. This type of response is 
characterized by a combination of any one of the above 
categories with verbalization which is entirely unrelated 
to the stimulus word. This is possibly due to a defect in 
maintenance of set. On the one hand, the S wishes to 
communicate objectively, while on the other, personal 
needs intervene and interfere with this communication. 
There is a subjective encroachment upon communica- 
tion, i.e., the irrelevant becomes associated with the 
relevant. 

5. Completely irrelevant. Included in this category 
are the verbal responses which are devoid of all inter- 
personal communication. Despite correct pointing, the 
comments made by S and his response bear no relation- 
ship to the question under consideration, i.e., the term 
to be explained or defined, the reason that is to be 
given for the pointing. Instead, S indulges in some 
autistic verbalization which has some expressive value 
for him. The connection between the response and the 
given word is not discernible to the examiner. 

Illustrative examples of the five response categories 
given to the word “locket” are quoted below: 

1. “A form of jewelry.” (Synonym or definition) 

2. “You can put it on a chain and put it around a 
woman’s neck.” (Functional-descriptive) 

3. “That’s a locket there!” (Concretistic) 

4. “I gave my mother a locket.” (Partially ir- 
relevant) 

5. “Cause I like her so much and ‘Home Sweet 
Home,’ I guess.” (Completely irrelevant) 

Each verbal response was independently rated by 
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three raters, by placing it in one of the five categories 
described above. The rating procedure seemed to be 
quite reliable, since the median percentage of agreement 
between raters was 95.6 (three-way agreement). Com- 
plete agreement was obtained after a few debatable 
responses had discussed. 

Arbitrary scores were assigned to the five response 
categories (levels of communication). The first category 
(synonym-definition) was assigned a score of 4; the 


| 
| 
| 


second (functional-descriptive), a score of 3; the third, | 


2; the fourth, 1; and the fifth category (completely 
irrelevant) was scored 0. 

Subjects. The Ss consisted of three groups of young, 
hospitalized males, 25 in each group. Long- and short- 


term schizophrenic groups were obtained from a VA | 


neuropsychiatric hospital! The long-term Ss were » 


selected from a closed ward, and all showed delusions 
and/or hallucinations. Their clinical records described 
them as being “deteriorated,” “regressed,” and the 
like. The short-term schizophrenics were open-ward 
patients with no active delusions or hallucinations and 
were in excellent contact at the time of examination. 
The “normal” Ss were all hospitalized at a VA general 
medical and surgical hospital for a variety of somatic 
disorders. While some of the complaints were un- 
doubtedly psychosomatic in origin, there is, as yet, no 
reason to consider any untoward effects of psychoso- 
matic involvement upon vocabulary performance. A 
comparative summary of several relevant variables 
with respect to the three groups appears in Table 1. 
As can be seen, the three groups are closely equated 
for age and education. 


RESULTS AND Discussion 


Table 2 presents a comparison of the three 
groups on the three vocabulary measures. It 
can readily be noted that there are no sizable 
differences between the normals and the short- 
term schizophrenics on any of the measures. 
Both of these groups, however, show signif- 
icantly higher levels of performance than 
the long-term schizophrenics on all the 
vocabulary measures. As can be seen in Table 
3, the ż ratios are significant at the .05 level of 
confidence or better. Computed F ratios also 
indicate that the long-term schizophrenics are 
significantly more variable in performance than 
the other two groups. 

Although the long-term schizophrenics are 
significantly lower on all the measures than 
the other two groups, an inspection of the data 
Suggests that the decrement for the “‘gesticula- 
tion” measure is relatively smaller than for the 
other measures. In order to test this trend, the 


1 The data for this study were collected at the VA 
Hospitals at Battle Creek and Saginaw, Michigan. 
The authors are indebted to the VA trainees in clinical 
psychology from Michigan State College for their 
assistance. 
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VOCABULARY PERFORMANCE OF SHORT-TERM AND LONG-TERM SCHIZOPHRENICS 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF THE SCHIZOPHRENIC AND Norma 
GROUPS ON THE THREE VOCABULARY MEASURES 


Vocabulary Measures 
-| Conventional| Level of 
Group Gesticulation | Vocabulary | Verbal Com- 
Achievement | munication 
Mean | SD | Mean| SD | Mean) SD 
Normals 72.12 | 8.16 | 24.62 | 6.97 | 2.72 | 0.29 
Short-term schizo- | 69.96 | 7.45 | 24.20 | 5.94 | 2.71 | 0.32 
phrenics 
Long-term schizo- | 62.16 | 12.58 | 14.90 | 8.24 | 2.16 | 0.59 
phrenics 
° 
TABLE 3 
VOCABULARY MEASURES: TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE 
t Ratios 
z Conven- 
Comparisons S Level of 
Gesticula- | y ional y| _ Verbal. 
tiont frost Communi- 
parm cation 
Short-term schizophrenics 0.96 0,22 0.06 
vs. normals 
Long-term schizophrenics 3.25° 4.41° 4.21% 
vs. normals 
Short-term vs. long-term 2.61°* 449° 4.00° 
schizophrenics 


* Significant at the .01 level of confidence. 

** Significant at the .05 level of confidence. 

+ When there was a significant difference in variability, the ¢ 
ig between means was computed in accordance with Edwards 


long-term schizophrenics were matched with 
the other groups, separately, on gesticulation 
by discarding the extreme scores. This pro- 
cedure allowed the matching of 18 long-term 
schizophrenics with 18 short-term schizophren- 
Ics and 16 long-term schizophrenics with a 
like number of normals. When matched for 
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gesticulation, the results showed that the long- 
term schizophrenics were significantly lower on 
the other two vocabulary measures than the 
short-term schizophrenics and the* normals. 
All the #’s were significant at the .01 level of 
confidence. Thus, the decrement of the long- 
term schizophrenics was significantly smaller 
for gesticulation than for the other vocabulary 
measures, which demonstrates the influence 
of the sensitivity of the measures employed 
upon vocabulary results. í 

Perhaps, the most striking aspect of the 
findings was the failure to find any differences 
between the short-term schizophrenics and the 
normals. They point up the need to describe 
the kind of schizophrenia dealt with in experi- 
mentation and research. If results are to be 
interpreted with any, clarity and be subject to 
replication, the use of homogeneous samples, 
more or less operationally defined, is a neces- 
sary procedure. 

Although it is incidental to the major ob- 
jectives of the present study, a further analysis 
of level of verbal communication as a vocabu- 
lary measure may be reported. Of the ten 
words from the Full-Range Picture Vocabulary 
that were used, the first five can be classified as 
“concrete” nouns, the remaining five as 
“abstract” nouns. Table 4 gives a breakdown 
of the percentages of the different types of 
responses given to both categories of words, 
It would appear that some differences are 
evident for the normals and short-term 
schizophrenics in the types of responses ob- 
tained as related to the abstract-concrete 
polarity of the stimulus word, 

Using an arc sine transformation on the data, 
we found these differences to be significant 


TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF THE RESPONSES ON THE BASIS OF STIMULUS CLASSIFICATION IN PERCENTAGES 
Classification of Responses sa 
age “Words i Functional- | Synonym or 
prer a eat Concretistic | Descriptive | Definition 
Na — 47.1 39.7 12.4 
a hint aS ee 28.8 62.7 8.5 
Short-term schizophreni 41.1 43.5 13.0 
mewn siberia] oome | — | 43 | oaa | oho | on 
Long-term schizophrenics | Concrete 7.0 14.8 37.3 33.9 7.0 
Abstract 7.1 18.2 33.3 5 
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at the .05 level of confidence or better. More 
concretistic responses were given to concrete 
stimulus words than to abstract stimulus 
words for both the normals and short-term 
schizophrenics (s = 2.9 and 2.7), and more 
functional-descriptive responses were elicited 
by the abstract stimulus words than by the 
concrete stimulus words for both these groups 
(ts = 3.2 and 2.6). These findings point out 
the need to consider the nature of the stimulus 
word in relation to the responses or definitions 
obtained. It appears that the type of verbal 
response achieved is in part a function of the 
characteristics of the stimulus word. 


SUMMARY 


The following three measures of vocabulary 
performance varying in sensitivity were 
obtained from groups of short-term schizo- 
phrenics, long-term schizophrenics, and nor- 
mals equated for age and education: gesticula- 
tion (nonverbal), conventional vocabulary 
achievement, and level of verbal communica- 
tion. No differences were found between the 
short-term schizophrenics and the normals 
on any of the measures. The long-term schizo- 
phrenics were significantly lower than normals 
and short-term schizophrenics on all of the 
measures. The decrement on gesticulation for 
the long-term schizophrenics was significantly 
less than that for the other measures. 

An analysis of level of verbal communication 
in terms of stimulus-word characteristics 
revealed significant differences. The type of 
response elicited was found to be related to 
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the stimulus-word classification. It was con- 
cluded that this factor might be taken into 
consideration in future studies. 

In general, the findings point up the need to 
define schizophrenic samples carefully, espe- 
cially with respect to chronicity or length of 
hospitalization. It is suggested that the ab- 
sence of such clear definition is the underlying 
cause of much of the equivocal findings re- 
ported in the literature in regard to schizo- 
phrenia. 
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NORMALITY AND PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


JAMES J. GALLAGHER 
Michigan State College ; > 


urmG the past few years the com- 
D plexion of psychology has changed 

markedly. The addition and expan- 
sion of clinical psychology have added a newer 
dimension to an already new field. No longer 
are psychologists content to investigate why a 
person does things; rather they are now at- 
tempting to help individuals modify and 
change their present behavior. a 

With this new dimension has come the need 
for new tools, and the rapid development of 
projective techniques has been an attempt to 
satisfy the new needs of the clinical psycholo- 
gist. The individual’s ego strength has become 
more important than his percentile of intro- 
versiveness. : 

However, with new dimensions come new 
problems that must be considered. One of the 
most important of these is the consistent defi- 
nition of normality. The major purpose of the 
present article is to point out how this concept 
has been used and misused in research with 
projective techniques at the present time. 

Normality, as a concept, has been handed 
down to us from two strikingly different 
forefathers, the psychometrician and the 
psychoanalyst, and herein lies much of the 
confusion over the use of the term today. From 
the statistical point of view, normality is 
obtained by getting various measures of a 
Tepresentative population, with the normal 
individual being that person who most con- 
forms to the mean of the distribution. The 
abnormal or unusual person would be the one 
who fell at the extremes of the distribution. 
However, if we are living in a neurotic pro- 
ducing culture as many observers claim, then 
We would be bending our therapeutic efforts 
toward helping our clients achieve the norm of 
neuroticism. The value of conformity to a 
Cultural standard is determined by the 
character of that standard and should not 
hecessarily be considered a healthy thing. 

On the other hand, the concept of normality 
as developed by the psychoanalysts and their 
followers, whose theories we use almost 
exclusively in interpreting projective tech- 


*Now at the University of Illinois. 


niques, has been based mainly upon the con- 
cept of normality as ideal mental health or 
emotional maturity. Although this approach 
does away with dependence on the culture for 
the norm, it is not without its difficulties 
either. Since this approach represents a value 
judgment on the part of the individual de- 
fining normality, and since we have strong 
evidence of how personal needs affect our 
perceptions, we must be careful that our pic- 
ture of the ideal individual does not turn out 
to be a self or self-ideal portrait. 

Too often our ideal health concept develops 
into a strictly negative approach and it is the 
lack of unhealthy characteristics that is 
described as normal rather than the presence 
of healthy features. Stated in this negative 
way the concept becomes sterile since one can 
hardly build a theory on what characteristics 
are not present in the individual. 

A recent modification of this approach 
deserves mention. The idiodynamic approach 
to personality states essentially that the 
norm of healthy adjustment is the individual 
himself and has meaning only in terms of the 
individual’s own needs and potential. Rosen- 
zweig (14) explains the basic idea thus, “By 
the individual norms... the person becomes 
his own standard of reference, he is to be 
understood in his own terms... everything 
he does is characteristic of him and it becomes 
the business of psychodynamic theory and 
clinical practice to make even the most bizarre 
behavior intelligible in terms of the individual's 
experience, needs, and their organization” 
(p. 331). It is to Rosenzweig’s credit that he 
also recognizes the need for establishing norms 
on a cultural basis to complete the picture of 
the individual. i 

With this brief background we might now 
call our attention to how the concept of 
normality has been treated in research using 
projective techniques. The first thing that 
might be noted is the lack of studies concerned 
directly with the normal personality. In most 
instances, the “normals” are dragged in 
through the back door of a study, used only in 


comparison with some pathological group. 
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Three major errors can be noted in the use of 
normality in the available research studies. 
(a) The term is used to describe what, by 
right, should be titled nonpsychiatric groups 
or groups not under psychological treatment. 
(b) The statistical norm is used as a criterion 
for obtaining a normal population while the 
conclusions of the study are based on this 
population being emotionally healthy. (c) 
The attempt to describe normality as an 
absence of traits present in pathological 
groups. 

A good example of the first type of error may 
be found in Rosenzweig’s ` (16) apperceptive 
norms for the TAT. He gave the TAT to 
fifty men and fifty women in order to establish 
norms for the average person. While the pro- 
cedure adopted here is of interest, his criteria 
for the group’s normality were that they had 
undergone no psychiatric treatment and had 
had two or more years of college education. 
Rosenzweig (15) does much the same thing in 
developing norms for his own Picture Frus- 
tration Test. Although collecting the sizable 
number of 874 normal subjects, the sole 
description of these subjects consisted of their 
occupations. The reader is left with the 
notion that their normality depends upon their 
ability to avoid psychiatrists and mental 
hospitals. 

Another more recent example of this ap- 
proach is McReynolds’ work (10). He com- 
pared normals with all sorts of abnormal 
populations, mental defectives, paretics, neu- 
rotics, and schizophrenics on a variation of the 
Rorschach method. His normals were twenty 
college students extracted from an elementary 
psychology class and thirty-four volunteers 
who were nonprofessional, noncollege, and of 
widely varying ages and educational back- 
grounds. The implication here again is that 
anyone fortunate enough not to be institu- 
tionalized can be considered normal. 

The extremes to which this first type of 
error can be taken can be seen in a description 
of a normal child by Machover (9). In discus- 
sing the drawings of Peter, a normal child, 
she gives a short case history as follows: 


Father overseas for three years. Mother distraught, 
restless and unstable during father’s absence. She 
vacillated in her management of Peter. In this situa- 
tional crisis, Peter grew increasingly restless, scattered, 
aggressive and attention seeking. He had night fears, 
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accused his mother of rejection and insisted upon 
sleeping with her. .. . Sexual preoccupation, released 
in the telling of bawdy stories, the use of dirty words, 
and the handling of the genitals became so extreme as 
to distress his mother (p. 361). 


One has the right to ask Machover in what 
sense she is using the word normal here. 
Apparently it is used to describe a child who is 
not under intensive psychiatric care. 

Schachtel (17), however, demonstrates the 
way in which a careful investigator can avoid 
some of the pitfalls already mentioned. In 
making blind analyses of Rorschach tests of 
500 delinquents and 500 nondelinquents who 
were matched for IQ, age, social strata, etc., he 
resisted the temptation to call the nonde- 
linquents, normals. In fact, he went to some 
pains to point out that the nondelinquents in 
his study might be as personally maladjusted 
in their own way as the delinquents but were 
not in social difficulty due to the more intro- 
versive ‘nature of their personality structure. 

Pascal and Suttell (12), in developing 
norms for adults on the Bender-Gestalt Test, 
recognized the corner they were backing them- 
selves into when they used the dichotomy of 
normals vs. psychiatric patients. They stated, 
«_.. previous studies suggest a fairly sizable 
proportion of the ‘normal’ population to be 
in need of psychiatric assistance and therefore 
possible psychiatric patients, the very dichot- 
omy on which our estimate of validity is 
based” (p. 20). Nevertheless they used that 
procedure hoping that the errors involved 
would not be too considerable. To indicate how 
pervasive this problem is even to those who 
recognize it, the authors still used the terms 
normals and nonpsychiatric interchangeably 
elsewhere in their book. 

The confusion of the cultural and the ideal 
norm is less common and also less easy tO 
recognize. Neff and Lidz (11) gave the Ror- 
schach to one hundred army enlisted per- 
sonnel who fell along a statistically normal 
distribution of AGCT scores and were as 
observably healthy, from a personality stand- 
point, as any other comparable Army popula- 
tion. While this sample roughly fits the statisti- 
cal concept of a normal sample, it is doubtful 
that any clinician would be too surprised that 
very few of this normal group approached the 
Klopfer picture of the normal personality 
structure. This need not disturb our concept 
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of Rorschach normality which, after all, as 
Klopfer (8) clearly points out, is a good ex- 
ample of an ideal norm, but such results might 
tell us something about our culture. 

Beck has also wrestled unsutcessfully with 
this problem on several occasions. In one 
study (2), he obtained a stratified sample of 
employees in a Chicago business house, select- 
ing them according to age, level of skill, 
education, etc. Although this is obviously a use 
of the statistical method for attaining a normal 
group he later refers to this population as a 
healthy adult group. The burden of proof 
would seem to be on Beck to show that the 
norm in this culture is emotional health. 

Some of the more unfavorable comments 
ae made concerning this group are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Not too imaginative . . . evidences of sterile think- 
ing... nonvigorous intellectual approach. 

2. Unstable, easily excited but resisting undisciplined 
violence. 

3. This ambiequality is associated in the mind of the 
Rorschach test investigator with obsessive com- 
pulsive neurosis. Another speculation therefore, is 
this the makeup of our present composite person- 
ality? (p. 259) 

We can hope that these characteristics are 
not representative of a healthy group. As a 
measure of cultural status this study may be 
valuable just as the TAT studies on the cul- 
tures of the American Indian and the South 
Sea islanders are valuable. However, if our 
cultural characteristic is obsessive compul- 
siveness, we would hardly as diagnosticians 
or counselors gain comfort from a patient who 
conforms to the Beck normal pattern. 

Eron (5, 6) who has been developing norms 
for the TAT reveals, at times, a close de- 
pendence on the cultural norm. He has stated, 

‘However, in order to diagnose an individual 
as primarily maladjusted on the basis of 
projective test responses, account must be 
taken chiefly of the ways in which responses 
differ from those of others in the same age 
and cultural group” (p. 269). Later he says, 

It is important that the experimenter not be 
misled in his interpretations by responses 
which seem unusual to the ‘naked eye’ but 
which on more careful investigation are found 
to be common among subjects of similar 

age and status” (p. 269). i 
But clinical interpretation of the TAT is 

done in terms of how emotionally mature the 
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individual is. A response indicating immaturity 
in an individual still means immaturity no 
matter how many people in his particular 
culture give it. ‘ 

It should beclear that theerrors in the above- 
mentioned research studies are really quite 
serious. In all these studies the results and 
conclusions are clearly affected by the author’s 
particular use of the term normal. More than 
that, the characteristics of various pathological 
groups are often determined in terms of the 
difference between the normals and the 
particular group under study. But if normal 
means different things at different times then 
not only is our picture of normals beclouded, 
but our information about the abnormal 
groups is, at best, unreliable. 

The concept of normality in children is 
complicated by another factor. Whereas, in 
adulthood, normality can be viewed as a 
relatively stable concept, normality in children 
is an ongoing process moving toward (or away 
from) adult maturity. This is true whether 
one accepts the statistical norm or the ideal 
norm. If the task of determining by what 
steps the child best reaches maturity seems a 
little overwhelming, it should be pointed out 
that decisions on this very matter are an 
everyday occurrence in Child Guidance 
Centers throughout the country. 

The most persistent attempts to develop 
children’s norms have been made with the 
Rorschach test. One of the most extensive and 
ambitious of these has been made by Ames (1) 
and her colleagues. They obtained Rorschach 
results on twenty-five boys and twenty-five 
girls at thirteen different age levels. The 
criteria used for normality seem curious to 
say the least. On one hand, there are such 
considerable deviations from the cultural 
viewpoint that these norms could hardly be 
considered as statistically representative. For 
example, three fourths of the parents of the 


children tested are in the professional or 
managerial groups and the median rating of 
the children’s intelligence is superior. There- 
fore, when they talk about the Rorschach 
responses of a three-year-old they are talking 
about the intellectually superior three-year-old. 

Some reference is made toward excluding the 
serious behavior problems. The authors state 
that the only cases used were those presenting 
essentially normal problems such as, “mother 
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doesn’t feel she understands child very well,” 
“fearful in gym,” etc. This is essentially a 
negative definition of normal and nowhere is 
this writer able to find any further discussion 
of the characteristics of this particular group. 

Thetford, Molish, and Beck (18) made 
another attempt to attain norms for children’s 
Rorschach responses. They chose 155 children 
from the Chicago Public Schools on the basis 
of average intelligence, average academic 
achievement, and freedom from behavior 
problems. Again one can note the confusion 
here between the cultural and ideal idea of 
normality. On one hand, this population is not 
a true representation of the culture if one 
excludes the behavior problems, and on the 
other hand, what assurance do we have that 
all the children that are left by this process of 
selection are truly healthy. This, of course, is 
a study of cultural value but not much help 
to those who wish to know what the mature 
youngster of nine or ten years is like. It cannot 
be stressed too much either that when a 
clinical psychologist is asked by a psy- 
chiatrist or social worker whether this nine- 
year-old is healthy or normal that they really 
are not only interested in how he ranks in his 
culture, but are interested in how he rates 
against some ideal health norm for nine-year- 
olds. 

Carlson (3) attempted another norm study on 
children’s Rorschach responses. She limited 
her sample to the middle socioeconomic range 
by choosing only certain school districts, 
selecting the middle 68 per cent of third-grade 
students’ scores on the Otis intelligence test, 
etc. While this could hardly be called a cul- 
tural sample since the ends of the distribution 
have been cut off, the only attempt to use the 


' ideal health concept was the elimination of 
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all students judged by the principal as being 
“serious personality problems.” What value 
remained from this study at this point was 
probably destroyed by a basic modification 
of the standard Rorschach procedure when 
the children were urged to give more than one 
response per card. 

This does not by any means exhaust the 
studies of the Rorschach on children. Those 
interested in a general review of such studies 
are referred to Ames (1). 

An interesting question that we might ask 
ourselves is; If a well-balanced and integrated 
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individual were given projective tests, would 
we be able to identify him? There is little 
enough evidence on this particular point and 
we cannot satisfy ourselves with being able to 
distinguish at*the one per cent level of con- 
fidence between groups. The clinician has 
often found to his sorrow that even such 
differences between groups are no guarantee of 
individual predictive success. 

One interesting study along this line has 
been done by Cox and Sargent (4). Out of 
90 boys in a sixth-grade class, the fifteen most 
disturbed and the fifteen most stable boys 
(so judged by psychologically sophisticated 
teachers and counselors) were selected and 
given group TAT’s. Differences between the 
two groups on the basis of expression of feeling, 
needs, threats, etc. were found as expected. 
Then the protocols of the fifteen stable children 
were sent to eight experienced and acknowl- 
edged experts in TAT interpretation who were 
told the basis on which the groups were selected 
and were then asked to state whether these 
protocols sent to them belonged to the stable or 
disturbed group. Out of fifteen possible choices, 
the experts were wrong eleven times, labelling 
eleven of the protocols given by the stable 
children as being disturbed. 

The authors commented that it seemed that 
clinicians assume that the normal (stable) 
record should in some respects be the opposite 
of the protocol produced by the subject that 
is ill. Clinicians analyzing TAT records of 
pathology regard expressions of hate, frus- 
tration, aggression, and depression as charac- 
teristics of maladjusted individuals and, hence, 
consider their presence as sufficient evidence 
for a diagnosis of disturbance. 

Some protagonists in the projective ranks 
might be tempted to say that it was the TAT 
experts that were right and that the other 
criteria of the children’s stability were wrong. 
However, if we are never to accept outside 
criteria as superior to projective test results 
we will never be able to validate them for 
anything. The experts’ difficulty in the above 
situation seemed to be: (a) No frame of 
reference for healthy sixth-grade children, and 
(6) the assumption that whatever abnormals 
are, normals must be the opposite. 

Another interesting study, by Holtzman and 
Sells (7), casts further doubt on the ability of 
projective tests to identify the stableindividual. 
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NORMALITY AND PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


They compared fifty aviation cadets outstand- 
ing for their good adjustment to flight train- 
ing with fifty cadets who failed out of flight 
training because of adjustment difficulties. 
The criteria for adjustment were independ- 
ent judgments of instructors, evidence from psy- 
chiatrist or flight surgeon of personality 
difficulties, leadership ratings, etc. 

These cadets’ preflight training projective 
battery of six tests was then sent to nineteen 
acknowledged experts in projective techniques 
who were asked to judge whether the person 
belonged to the adjusted or maladjusted 
group. The results were startling to say the 
least. None of the experts proved able to 
predict better than chance using all available 
tests and the predictions were not improved 
appreciably even when limited to those 
judgments the clinicians had the most con- 
fidence in. Also discouraging was the high 
degree of interclinician variability on indi- 
vidual cases. 

It appeared that the experts not only did not 
agree with each other or with the established 
criteria, but that they also had entirely too 
much confidence in their own judgments. 

Also pertinent in regard to the notion that 
normals must be free from the pathological 
signs that are evident in abnormals are the 
findings of Roe (13). In referring to her own 
research on normals she states: 


The point which is pertinent here is that the child- 
hood histories of many of these subjects were particu- 
larly appalling, the sort of history, that found in a 
clinic patient, is likely to be taken not only as an ex- 
planation of practically any difficulty but as a sufficient 
explanation. Yet with few exceptions these subjects 
were adequately adjusted and good citizens.... 
No one who has worked with normal adults can have 
failed to have noted that almost every combination 
of circumstances which has been cited as an excuse for 
one disability or another can be found in the histories 
of normals (p. 341). 


Another aspect of this error of assuming 
normals lack the characteristics of abnormal 
groups can be seen in some remarkably bad 
logic used by some of the most eager ad- 
herents of projective techniques. A specific 
example from Machover will suffice. She has 
observed that patients having a need for 
restraint and inhibition draw a figure with a 
tight waistline. We might charitably grant 
that this is true and that still would not mean 
that any subject drawing a tight waistline 
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has the problem of inhibition. Carried to its 
logical conclusion such reasoning would lead 
to the following results: 


All dogs chew bones. 
My cat chews bones. 
Therefore, my cat is a dog. 


If that sounds too silly, let it be stated this 
way: 


Neurotics show color shock on the Rorschach. 
Subject A shows color shock on the Rorschach. 
Therefore, Subject A shows a sign of neuroticism. 


Such errors are probably not so much due to 
trouble with logical constructs as a willing- 
ness to overlook such inconsistencies in favor 
of making some contribution to the incom- 
plete literature of an incomplete science. 
It is the writer’s viewpoint that the time has 
come to cease making excuses for such errors 
on the grounds of pioneering in a new area. 
The pioneering has just about run its course 
and the settling down now should begin and 
should be accompanied by more rigid demands 
on experimenters. 

To those readers who have determinedly 
plowed through to the end hoping to find a 
consistent and fully formulated notion of what 
normality is or should be, the writer must 
tender his apologies. Such a discussion is well 
beyond the scope of the present paper. The 
writer hopes that one thing that might be 
accomplished would be to leave the term 
“average” for the statistical-cultural approach 
and reserve the term “normal” for the ideal 
health approach. 

Another interesting project would be to set 
up a normal group consisting of the most 
psychologically healthy and stable individuals 
in the culture. Then we could have some real 
criterion against which to measure psycho- 
logical maladjustment of other individuals. 
Of course, how you would define and identify 
these healthy people is another knotty prob- 


lem. ; 

There is hardly any getting around the 
notion that by deciding to help change people 
instead of just studying them as they are, 
psychologists have opened a Pandora’s box of 
problems of which the definition of normality 
is merely one. The writer does feel, however, 
that we have a right to expect that our re- 
search papers and our normative studies do 
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recognize the problems involved and attempt 
to take them into account as much as possible. 
Only in this way can we evaluate the individual 
merits of each research paper apart from the 
philosophical problem that the entire field 
struggles with when the word “normal” hoves 
into view. 
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RESPONSE FAULTS IN WORD ASSOCIATION AS A FUNCTION OF 
RESPONSE ENTROPY? 


JULIUS LAFFAL 


VA Hospital, West Haven, Connecticut 


ONSIDERABLE use has been made of the 
word association test as a research tool, 
( ; particularly in studies of perceptual de- 
fense and personal values as determinants of 
verbal response (1, 4, 5, 6, 12, 15, 16). Such 
studies have appeared to accept tacitly the 
notion that criteria of response faults com- 
monly used in clinical applications of, the word 
association test do in fact discriminate emo- 
tionally toned or threatening words from 
neutral words. The criterion most widely used 
as a disturbance indicator in the studies re- 
ferred to is delayed reaction time. Another 
fault which has been of some importance in 
clinical uses of the test, but less so in research, 
is reproduction failure. In administering the 
word association test the experimenter (E) 
reads a list of words one by one, and notes the 
time it takes for the subject (S) to give a re- 
sponse word to each stimulus word. After the 
list has been presented, Æ repeats the list with 
instructions that S reproduce the response 
words he gave the first time. Inability to re- 
produce the original response word is called 
reproduction failure. Delayed reaction time 
and reproduction failure are merely two of the 
many kinds of faults which have been used at 
one time or another as disturbance indicators 
(14, 23). 

The most influential formulation of the re- 
lation between response faults on the word 
association test and emotions was made by 
Jung (10, 11), who launched the word associa- 
tion test as a clinical diagnostic tool with a 
psychoanalytic rationale. Subsequent workers 
(23) added numerous elaborations to what 
Jung called “complex indicators.” However, to 
date the strongest evidence for the existence 
of a relationship between complex indicators 
or response faults and circumscribed areas of 
emotional disturbance has come from empirical 
success with the method in clinical diagnosis 

1 This study is published with the approval of the 
Chief Medical Director, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C. The opinions and conclusions ex- 
Pressed are those of the author and not of the Veterans 
Administration. 


(10, 11), in lie detection (3), and in the study 
of hypnotically induced conflicts (9). While 
such studies leave little room for doubt that 
conflict can produce response faults on critical 
stimulus words, no one has demonstrated that 
response faults as such necessarily imply con- 
flict. 

One important aspect of word association 
which has not been studied in relation to re- 
sponse faults is the nature of the responses 
associated with each stimulus. To study the 
responses as a hierarchy of possible responses, 
one must make the assumption that the re- 
sponses to a given stimulus word character- 
istic of a group—as represented for example in 
the lists of Kent and Rosanoff (13)—are also 
broadly characteristic of each S within the 


group. 

The hierarchy of responses to a given 
stimulus word may then be expressed as a 
single value in several ways. One such way 
utilizes the concept of average information or 
entropy developed by Shannon (21). Consider 
the responses given by the 80 Ss in the present 
study to the stimulus word “fuss.” Thirty Ss 
gave the response “bother,” 5 Ss gave “noise,” 
3 Ss gave “fidget,” 3 Ss gave “fight,” 2 Ss 
gave “angry,” etc. A total of 33 different words 
was offered by the 80 Ss, with the number of 
Ss offering each response varying as indicated. 
The best estimates of the probabilities of each 
óf the 33 responses for a similar group are: 
30/80 for bother, 5/80 for noise, 3/80 for 
fidget, etc. From such a series of probabilities 
an average information or entropy value may 
be obtained. The entropy (H) of a set of pos- 
sible signals—in our case, of possible responses 
—is expressed by the formula H = —Zpilogspi, 
where ; is the probability of occurrence of a 
given response. A stimulus word to which the 
group as a whole gives few different responses, 
with high probabilities for such responses, will 
have a response hierarchy of low entropy. Thus 
the value of —pjlogep; for bother in the above 
quoted example is .5306, for noise it is .2500, 
and so on. The sum of these separate values is 
the entropy of the response hierarchy for the 
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given stimulus word. Obviously, if instead of 
a response like bother with a frequency of 30 
and a weighted information value of .5306, 
there were 6 different responses each with a 
frequency of 5, the weighted information of 
this set of words would be 6 X .2500 = 1.5000. 
From this example it may be seen that a 
stimulus word to which the group gives many 
different responses will have a response hi- 
erarchy of high entropy. 

Information is expressed in “bits,” 1 bit 
being equal in our case to a set of 2 responses 
of equal probability, 2 bits to a set of 4 re- 
sponses of equal probability, and 3 bits to a 
set of 8 responses of equal probability. Where 
the probability of one response is different 
from the probabilities of other responses, the 
formula quoted above weights the responses 
by their probabilities in arriving at the average 
information value or entropy of all the possible 
responses to the stimulus. This value states 
that on the average so much of the information 
of the response system will be imparted with 
each response. The negative sign in the formula 
merely provides for a positive value of H. 

It will be seen that in the present case 
entropy takes into account not only the num- 
ber of different responses to a stimulus word, 
but also the proportions of Ss giving each re- 
sponse. While entropy is an attractive measure 
for this reason, other summary measures of the 
response hierarchy are available. For example, 
merely counting the number of different re- 
.sponse words given to each stimulus word, 
without regard for the proportions of Ss giving 
such responses, may give a fair measure of the 
response hierarchy, since increase or decrease 
of frequency of one response may decrease or 
increase the number of different responses. 
This latter measure of course has the advan- 
tage of simplicity as compared to entropy 
which is tedious to calculate. 

The question posed in the present study was 
whether response faults in word association 
could be explained as a function of the entropy 
(A) of the response hierarchy, or of the number 
of different responses (D) to a stimulus word, 
rather than as a function of competing emo- 
tional responses evoked by the stimulus word. 
The interpretation of numerous studies re- 
ported in the literature appears to hinge on 
the answer to this question. 
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METHOD i 
Eighty volunteer male students from courses in 
introductory psychology and in psychology of adjust- 
ment at the State University of Iowa were the Ss? 
Each S was brought into the room and seated at <a 
desk opposite E. The E gave the following instructions: ~ 
“I am going to read a list of words. After each word 
that I read, answer as quickly as possible with the first 4 
word that comes to your mind. For example, if I ayy 
‘Table, and the first word you think of is ‘Chair,’ say 
‘Chair.’ Do you understand?” If S indicated he did not 
understand, Æ repeated appropriate parts of the in- — 
structions. The 100 words of the list which are shown 
in Table 1 were read off one at a time, and S’s response, 
reaction time,? and faults such as repetition of the stim- 
ulus word, apparent misunderstanding of the stimulus 
word, and tlang reactions were scored. Upon comple- — 
tion of the list, E gave the following instructions: “I i, 
am going to present the same list of words again. After 
each word that I read, I want you to try to give the ~ 
same word that you gave the first time. You may take 
as long as you please this time.” The words were 3 
presented again, and note was made wherever S failed — 
to recall the word responded with originally. The words — 
of the association list were selected from The Teacher's — 
Word Book (24) within the frequency range of 10 to w 
occurrences per million words. 

The responses of the 80 Ss to the 100 words were 
tabulated, showing the number of different responses 
(D)* to each stimulus word and the frequencies of such — 
responses. The entropy (H) was calculated for each — 
Tesponse hierarchy with the aid of Newman’s tables 
(17), using the formula quoted above. 

RESULTS { 

Table 1 gives the 100 words in the list, the ` 
entropy values of their response hierarchies, — 
the numbers of different responses offered, and — 


2 The data reported here are derived from a Ph.D. 
thesis submitted to the Department of Psychology, — 
State University of Iowa. The procedure of the original 
experiment is reported i in detail elsewhere (15). 

* Reaction time was measured by a stop watch to the 
nearest one-fifth of a second, from the initiation of the ; 
stimulus word by Æ to the initiation of the response 
word by S. All reaction times of 2.6 seconds and above 
were taken as faults. This procedure differs from some 
in which the distribution of each S’s reaction times is 
taken, and reaction times 1 SD above the mean or other- 
wise falling at the upper extreme are taken as faults. 
Hull and Lugoff (8) found that using 2.6 seconds as @ 
cutting point for faults yielded results very similar to 
those using individual distributions. Their finding 
provides the rationale for the use of the absolute cutting 
point in the present study. i. 

* Response words differing in form but coming under 
the following headings were combined as one type of 
response: singular and plural of the same word; words — 
containing the same root but differing only in such | A 
respects as a suffix or prefix which does not essentially 
alter the basic word; words modified by an adverb or — 
adjective; words combined with the verbs to be, to y 
or to have; abbreviated forms of the same word. 
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TABLE 1 


Response Entropy (H), NUMBER or Drrrerent Responses (D), AND NuMBER OF ENTROPY 
FAULTED (F) or 100 Srmeutus WORDS WITH THORNDIKE-LORGE FREQUENCIES OF 10-25 Per MILLION 
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Word H e DF Word H D> F 
Threat 5.3769 49 6l Punch 3.5046 27 21 
Tease 5.3400 48 5 Muddy 3.5026 23 25 
Tempt 5.3171 49 55 Bleed 3.4890 24 19 
Scold 5.3151 47 46 Timid 3.4256 29 33 
Suck 5.2055 47 36 Kite 3.4175 2044 
Insult 5.1312 49 55 Kneel 3.4066 21 18 
Spit 4.9380 42 28 Clumsy 3.3419 29 31 
Tangle 4.8768 42 31 Slap 3.3142 28 25 
Upset 4.7418 38 46 Fiction 3.3064 17 21 
Soothe 4.6808 40 30 Smash 3.3002 22 32 
Sneak 4.648 43 35 Swear 3.2755 22 23 
Bomb 4.6226 37 18 Applause 3.2738 24 25 
Wrinkle 4.6208 34 33 Ink 3.2680 17 4 
Dump 4.5975 35 27 Suicide 3.2490 24 15 
Disgust 4.5527 39 49 Darn 3.2076 18 16 
Cripple 4.4835 33 28 Tickle 3.1603 27 18 
Revolt 4.47164 30 30 Virgin 3.1538 18 13 
Lick 4.3957 36 42 Zero 3.1463 19 7 
Excel 4.3562 35 29 Jolly 3.1180 20 16 
Torture 4.3374 37 27 Sap 3.1027 26 14 
Jerk 4.3218 38 40 Mature 3.0947 15 17 
Coward 4.3060 30 32 Squeak 3.0774 23 19 
Pirate 4.3030 34 16 Debate 3.0462 18 14 
Spill 4.2642 29 32 Toilet 3.0350 21 16 
Bandage 4.2102 29 18 Hug 2.9921 21 40 
Bully 4.1878 32 33 Sprinkle 2.8981 19 7 
Accent 4.1620 35 23 Flush 2.8893 24 26 
Limp 4.1545 30 55 Stupid 2.8566 18 17 
Shy 4.1233 30 39 Sniff 2.7385 19 10 
Caution 4.0931 33 29 Perch 2.7306 13 1t 
Crutch 4.0408 27 31 Hoist 2.6888 2 13 
Tame 4.029 33 30 Scrub 2.4692 i4 13 
Squeeze 4.0272 28 29 Perfume 2.4648 15 15 
Grease 4.001 29 17 Quart ae a 15 
Jelly 3.9143 29 17 Stool 2. ae 17 16 
Salute 3.9026 24 12 Thirst 2.3 ak 9 16 
Leisure 3.8608 31 12 Thigh ese 7 14 
Dirt 3.8367 24 30 Melody or det) 
Phone 3.8323 25 31 Tackle zan 2 10 
Scar 3.8196 25 30 Wink AEN e 11 
Insane 3.8138 33 30 Barber ` 10 
2.1282 18 26 
Ram 3.7833 28 21 Woo Foe ae 
Bust 3.7611 28 30 Cork Pai E ALOFA 
Sweat 3.7555 27 i Orchestra PEEN 
Sponge 3.6935 22 24 Dwarf 1.5355 12 
Fuss 3.67106 33 29 Stammer AIT 17 
Pinch 3.6570 27 37 Stumble Dane 10 
Whine 3.6417 26 3i Shove SELA r NN 
Scent 3.6153 24 24 Garage 36238 N NA 
ef in the origi 
* Slight discrepancies between the numbers of dnnt responses for 7 feel sae pie eta riginal study 


(15) are due to the present use of more stringent criteria in 


the numbers of responses on which one or more 
faults occurred.® Table 2 gives the intercorrela- 


5 An actual count of the number of faults, which was 
of course greater than the number of separate responses 
faulted, yielded slightly lower correlations than did the 


tions of these measures, aS well as the correla- 
tions of H and D with reaction time and 


reproduction faults treated individually, 


faulted. Hence this meas- 


separate responses 
rem she including irrelevant data, 


ure was discarded as 
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TABLE 2 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF Response Entropy (H), 
NUMBER or DIFFERENT RESPONSES (D), REACTION 
Toe FAULTS, REPRODUCTION FAULTS, AND 
“NUMBER OF RESPONSES FAULTED 


(N = 100) 
Number Reaction 
En f Re- A 
oe EY” mowes pai 
(o)* 
Number of responses (D) 925 
Reaction time faults .174—-.779 
Reproduction faults .590 .646 .663** 
Number responses faulted .7137 789 
Multiple correlation with re- .733 .798 


action time and reproduc- 
tion faults 


* The higher correlations with number of different responses 
(D) as compared to entropy (H) suggest that D is a more reliable 
measure of the response hierarchy than is H. 

** It is worth noting that while for the whole group the ap- 
pearance of reaction time faults on a given stimulus word pre- 
dicts fairly well the appearance of reproduction faults on such a 
word, the actual joint occurrence of reaction time and reproduction 
faults on given responses is only 357 out of 1350 reproduction faults 
and 1291 reaction time faults. 


TABLE 3 
Tse OccURRENCE OF FAULTS ON RESPONSE Worps 
or DIFFERING PROBABILITY GIVEN TO STIMULUS 
Worps wiTH 20 or FEWER RESPONSES 


Response 
Probability Frejeng Tener Uo— fa 
ccurrences Of Faults of Faults Te 
Among 80 Ss) fe Jo fo— fe 
1 42.03 108 65.97 103.55 
2-4 37.75 58 20.25 10.86 
5-8 35.78 42 6.22 1.08 
9-14 32.29 38 5.71 1.01 
15-21 36.57 30 —6.57 1.18 
22-30 37.48 19° ` —18.48 9.11 
31-40 36.08 17 —19.08 10.09 
41-47 33.31 22 —11.31 3.84 
48-55 38.06 28 =—10.06 2.66 
61-73 49.61 17 —32.61 21.44 


Note.—x? = 164.82 (p < .001; df = 9). 

* The expected frequency of faults was obtained by calculating 
the percentage of the total of 32 X 80 responses given by the 80 Ss 
to the 32 words with a response range of 20 or less, which fell into 
the indicated frequency categories, and taking these percentages 
of the total of 379 faults which actually occurred on the words. 
Frequencies were combined to give approximately a 10 per cent 
expected frequency in each class. 


All of the correlations in Table 2 are sig- 
nificant beyond the .001 level. The results 
give unequivocal support to the idea that re- 
sponse faults in word association are determined 
by the nature of the associational response 
hierarchies. To test further this proposition, 
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stimulus words with 20 or fewer different re- 
sponses were examined on the hypothesis that 
for such words, with highly probable dominant 
responses ang low probability weak responses — 
in the response hierarchy, response faults would 
be most likely to occur in conjunction with low 
probability responses. Where a dominant re- 
sponse was available one would not expect a 
response fault. On the other hand, where the 
dominant response was not available, one 
would expect a fault. There were 32 words to 
which 20 or fewer different responses were of- 
fered. Table 3 shows a chi-square test of good- 
ness of fit between the expected distribution of 
response faults based on the proportion of — 
times words of various frequencies occurred in 
the 80 Ss X 32 responses given, and the actual 
number of responses of these frequencies on 
which faults occurred. ie 

The chi square is significant beyond the .001_ 
level, and the table clearly shows that the 
greatest contribution to the significant chi 
square was made by the occurrence of a dis- 
proportionately large number of faults with 
the response words of low probability, and a 
disproportionately small number of faults with 
response words of high probability. This find- 
ing in part reflects Marbe’s Law (25, p. 360) 
which states that there is a negative relation 
between reaction time and response prob- 


ability. 


DISCUSSION 


Response faults in word association, it is 
seen, are largely a function of the nature of 
the associational response hierarchy of the 
stimulus word. Response faults are most likely 
to occur where there are many competing re- 
sponses in the response hierarchy, and less 
likely to occur where there are strongly dom- 
inant responses in the hierarchy. Such an 
analysis does not completely rule out the role 
of emotional factors in the production of re- 
sponse disturbances. It would seem, however, 
that emotional factors might be most reason- 
ably adduced to explain response faults only 
in words with strongly dominant responses. In 
such cases the fault might reflect S’s need to” 
avoid the dominant response (consciously, aS 
in lie detection [3] or unconsciously as in hyp- 
notic manipulation [9]). Words which produce 
many different responses and have high 
entropy response hierarchies are not g 
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criterion words for ascertaining emotional 
disturbance. Faults on such words merely re- 
flect the universal unavailability of common 
strongly associated responses inthe response 
hierarchy. It might be argued that in the latter 
case it is precisely the emotional factor which 
leads to the lack of common dominant re- 
sponses. A more parsimonious view appears to 
be that response hierarchies are culturally de- 
termined and that while emotional factors may 
play a role in raising or lowering responses in 
the hierarchy, they are not the critical deter- 
minants of the hierarchy itself. The finding 
that faults such as delayed reaction time and 
reproduction failure are intimately related to 
the nature of the response hierarchy calls into 
question the procedure used by some re- 
searchers (4, 6, 12, 16) in selecting “affective” 
words for further study either of perceptual 
defense or of repression. 

In the present study visual recognition 

. thresholds for words differing in their associ- 
ational response hierarchies were not available. 
However, a study by Bruner and Postman (1), 
which showed a significant though curvilinear 
relation between reaction time on the word 
association test and visual recognition time, 
suggests that the analysis which has here been 
applied to response faults on the word associa- 
tion test might also apply to delays in recog- 
nition time, a criterion which has been given 
unusual prominence lately in studies of per- 
ceptual defense (5, 6, 7, 18, 19, 20, 22). 
Bruner and Postman’s results lead to the pre- 
diction that words with a large number of 
different associated responses and high re- 
sponse entropy will show greater recognition 
latencies than words with few different re- 
Sponses and low response entropy. 

A further important consequence of the 
findings is that they lead to a reconsideration 
of the use of lists such as the Thorndike-Lorge 
(24) to select words in association experiments. 
Words which were roughly equal in Thorndike- 
Lorge frequency were found to vary consider- 
Diy in their response patterns which were in 
urn related to frequency of response faults. 
ens in which words were selected on 
;  Thorndike-Lorge count and in which re- 
Sy faults were used to select words from 
T for study have ended up with words 

ìstinct from each other in a fundamental 
reSpect—the response hierarchy—which has 

Ot been taken into account. The interpreta- 
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tions of such experiments are therefore dubious. 
Nevertheless, there are data to indicate that 
words differing widely in Thorndike-Lorge 
frequencies differ in recognition time (22) and 
in associational reaction time (2). Cofer and 
Shevitz (2) found that in a 10-minute period 
Ss gave more associations to high frequency 
T-L words than to low frequency words. In the 
light of the present study this difference may 
be seen as reflecting, at least in the earlier 
stages of association, greater latencies in re- 
sponses to the low frequency T-L words, an 
interpretation the authors overlook. It would 
seem plausible that words differing widely in 
T-L frequency would also differ significantly 
in the nature of their response hierarchies, 
hence in other characteristics (occurrence of 
faults in word association, recognition thresh- 
old). However, where the range of T-L fre- 
quencies is limited, differences which the 
frequency count does not pick up still exist, 
and these may be demonstrated by the tech- 
nique here used of studying the response hier- 
archies. 

There are many other implications in the 
present findings which it would be premature 
to discuss. There are some suggestions (15) 
that the number of different responses in the 
response hierarchy has a bearing on the rate 
of learning the stimulus word in a paired- 
associates task. Of fundamental interest would 
be the study of the influence of drive changes 
and reinforcement on the relative availability 
of responses in the associational response hier- 
archy. 

SUMMARY 
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STIMULUS GENERALIZATION AS A FUNCTION OF CLINICAL 
ANXIETY AND DIRECTION OF GENERALIZATION 


ARNOLD H. BUSS 


Larue'D. Carter Memorial Hospital, Indianapolis 


This study is a follow-up of an experiment 
by Rosenbaum (4). Rosenbaum trained 
psychiatric patients to make a motor response 
to a rectangle of a given height, administering 
strong shock, weak shock, or a buzzer for 
incorrect responses. Then generalization of the 
response to rectangles of different heights was 
measured. In order to control for the direction 
of generalization half of the subjects (Ss) 
generalized from a tall rectangle to shorter 
ones, and half the Ss generalized from a short 
rectangle to taller ones. Psychiatrists divided 
the Ss into a high-anxious and a low-anxious 
group. The results indicated that high-anxious 
Ss had flatter generalization gradients only 
when strong shock was used. Under conditions 
of weak shock or buzzer there were no signifi- 
cant differences between the high-anxious and 
low-anxious groups. The effect of direction of 
generalization was not reported. 

The present study also investigated stimulus 
generalization as a function of clinical anxiety 
in psychiatric patients. However, the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale (6) was used to select 
the high-anxious and low-anxious groups. The 
Taylor scale was employed because of its 
wide use in recent studies of anxiety (sum- 
marized in 3, 6). This scale has proved to be 
useful in predicting performance in a variety 
of laboratory situations, and the present study 
attempts to extend its application to psychia- 
tric patients, in whom anxiety exists at com- 
paratively high levels. In addition, the effects 
of direction of generalization were studied. 


METHOD 


Materials, The stimuli, fully described elsewhere 
(1), were wooden blocks of various shapes, colors, 
areas, and heights. There were circular, square, and 
triangular shapes; red, yellow, blue, green, and gray 
colors; three top surface areas for each shape; and four 
heights: 2 in., 1 in., 34 in., and 34 in. Every stimulus 
was different from every other stimulus with respect 
to shape, color, area, or height. 

Procedure. There were two series of stimuli. Before 
Series 1 the experimenter (E) read the following in- 
structions aloud: “You will be shown a series of blocks, 
one at a time. Some of the blocks are Vec, and some are 
not Vec. You don’t know what à Vec is at the start. 
The idea is to find out what & Vec is. You say Vec or 


not Vec, and PFI tell you whether you are right or 
wrong. In that way you will find out what a Vec is.” 

Each stimulus was presented for approximately 5 
sec. After S responded vocally, Æ said “Right” or 
“Wrong.” After Series 1 E read the following instruc- 
tions: “Now just keep going the way you have, but 
T'Il no longer tell you whether you are right or wrong.” 
Then Series 2 was presented. 

Clinical anxiety was measured by the Taylor Mani- 
fest Anxiety Scale, 1953 revision (6), which was ad- 
ministered individually. 

Design. The Ss were divided into two groups on the 
basis of direction of generalization. In Series 1 for 
Group I there were 15 2-in. stimuli and one }4-in, 
stimulus! (Vec = 2-in. blocks). In Series 1 for Group 
II there were 15 }4-in. stimuli and one 2-in. stimulus 
(Vec = 4-in. blocks). Series 2 was the same for both 
groups. It consisted of 48 stimuli, 12 each of 2 in., 1 in., 
14 in., and 34 in. high blocks. Thus in Series 2 Group I 
generalized from 2-in. blocks to shorter ones, and Group 
II generalized from }4-in. blocks to taller ones. 

Subjects. The Ss were 55 patients in a neuropsy- 
chiatric hospital. Patients were excluded from the 
study if they were of low intelligence, out of contact, 
in therapy, or had diagnosed organic brain damage, 
‘There was an additional criterion for acceptance of 
Ss: six consecutive correct responses in Series 1. This 
eliminated Ss who responded randomly and insured a 
build-up of a strong Vec response tendency. On this 
basis 10 Ss were eliminated from Group I and 12 from 
Group II. There were 25 Ss in Group I and 30 in Group 
I. 

Twelve Ss did not complete the Taylor scale, leav- 

ing anxiety scores for 43 Ss. These were divided (ap- 
proximately) into thirds, the top 14 scores (33 and 
above) comprising the high-anxious group and the 
bottom 14 scores (22 and below) comprising the low- 
anxious group. 


RESULTS 


In Series 1 the mean numbers of consecu- 
tive correct responses were as follows: Group I, 
11.56 and Group II, 11.30. The difference 
between means was not statistically significant. 

In Series 2 stimulus generalization was 
measured by the frequency of response? to the 

1 The negative (not Vec) stimulus was inserted in 
Series 1 of each group in order that the instruction, 
“Some of the blocks are Vec, and some are not Vec” 
would not be misleading. It seems unlikely that the 
addition of a single negative stimulus would greatly 
steepen the generalization gradient. E 

2The frequency of the Vec response is inversely 
proportional to the frequency of the not Vec response. 
Therefore, only frequencies of the Vec response will 
be considered. 
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MEAN 


GROUPI 2 1 2 
GROUP 1⁄4 v2 1 2 


HEIGHT OF STIMULI IN INCHES 


Fic. 1. GENERALIZATION GRADIENTS IN SERIES 2 AS A 
FUNCTION OF DIRECTION OF GENERALIZATION 


stimuli of various heights. The gradients of 
response frequencies may be seen in Fig. 1. The 
generalization gradients for both groups are 
fairly steep and slightly convex. The steepness 
suggests that the single negative stimulus in the 
learning series (Series 1) was surprisingly effec- 
tive in at least partially extinguishing the re- 
sponse to stimuli of the same height in the test 
series. An analysis of variance for repeated 
measures on the same Ss (2) was performed in 
order to test the significance of the difference 
between groups (Between Groups variance), 
the generalization gradient for both groups 
(Between Stimuli variance), and the difference 
between groups in the steepness of the generali- 
zation gradients (Groups X Stimuli variance). 
The Between Stimuli variance was significant 
beyond the .001 level of confidence (F = 26.2) 
reflecting the steepness of the generalization 
gradients. Neither the Between Groups 
variance nor the Groups X Stimuli interaction 
variance was significant, indicating that the 
direction of generalization does not produce 
significantly different gradients of generaliza- 
tion. 


Arnotp H. Buss 
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STIMULI 


Fic. 2, GENERALIZATION GRADIENTS OF HIGH-ANXIOUS 
AND Low-Anxious Ss IN SERIES 2 


Since the groups did not differ in their 
generalization gradients, they were combined 
in evaluating the second variable in this study, 
clinical anxiety. In Series 1 the mean numbers 
of consecutive correct responses were as 
follows: high-anxious 11.0 and low-anxious 
11.6. The difference between means was not 
statistically significant. The generalization 
gradients of the high-anxious and low-anxious 
Ss in Series 2 may be seen in Fig. 2. The 
gradient for the high-anxious group is higher 
than that of the low-anxious group, but the 
difference between groups is small at each 
point on the continuum. An analysis of 
variance revealed that although neither the 
Between Groups variance nor the interaction 
between Groups and Stimuli was significant, 
the Between Stimuli variance was significant 
beyond the .001 level of confidence (F = 54.4). 
Thus it may be concluded that the level of 
clinical anxiety in this patient population did 
not significantly influence generalization. 


Discussion 


The results of the experiment show that the 
direction of generalization along the height 


STIMULUS GENERALIZATION 


continuum does not significantly affect the 
generalization gradient. This conclusion must be 
qualified in terms of the limitations of the 
study. The Ss were psychiatric patients, and 
the present situation was more complex than 
the usual stimulus generalization situation in 
that it approximated the concept formation 
paradigm. However, these differences seem 
slight and do not appear to limit seriously the 
above conclusion. 

The results also show that stimulus general- 
ization is not significantly related to clinical 
anxiety, as here measured. This corroborates 
Rosenbaum’s finding that clinical anxiety does 
not significantly affect generalization under 
nonshock conditions. A study by Spence and 
Taylor (5) is relevant here. They found that 
normal Ss with scores at either extreme on the 
Taylor scale differed significantly in eyelid 
conditioning performance. Psychiatric patient 
Ss with extreme scores on the Taylor Scale 
did not differ significantly in eyelid condition- 
ing performance. 

The negative results with patients raise the 
question of the validity of the Taylor scale 
for psychiatric patients. The Taylor scale has 
been used primarily with college students; 
perhaps it is less adequate in measuring the 
anxiety of patients. The writer and others are 
attempting to validate the Taylor scale, us- 
ing clinical ratings of anxiety in psychiatric 
patients as a criterion. 
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SUMMARY 


This experiment studied stimulus generaliza- 
tion in psychiatric patients as a function of 
direction of generalization and clinical anxiety. 
It was found that direction of generalization 
along the height continuum did not signifi- 
cantly affect the gradient of stimulus general- 
ization. Level of clinical anxiety, as measured 
by the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, also 
did not significantly affect the gradient of 
stimulus generalization. The validity of the 
Taylor scale with psychiatric patients was 
discussed briefly. 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


ACCEPTANCE BY OTHERS AND ITS RELATION TO ACCEPTANCE OF SELF AND 
‘ OTHERS: A REVALUATION, 


WILLIAM F. FEY 


University of Wisconsin 


i Fa present investigation was prompted by a 
study by McIntyre (2) in which he attempted 
to confirm the Rogerian hypothesis (4, p. 520) that 
individuals with high self acceptance ought to en- 
joy greater acceptance by others. After using a 
sociometric method to isolate the most accepted 
and the least accepted groups in a college dormi- 
tory, McIntyre, gave his subjects the Phillips 
questionnaire (3) which measures expressed atti- 
tudes of self acceptance and of acceptance of 
others; neither of these scores differed signifi- 
cantly between the groups. Recent work by the 
writer (1) suggests that where neither self-accept- 
ance nor acceptance-of-others scores form the 
basis for reliable predictions of other personality 
characteristics, perhaps their combination may. 
Specifically, it was found that while expressed at- 
titudes of self acceptance and of acceptance of 
others tend to vary together, the persons who are 
exceptions to this rule appear to reveal something 
of the way they defend themselves interperson- 
ally. Individuals showing low self acceptance and 
high acceptance of others appeared to be intro- 
punitive self disparagers; those with high self 
acceptance and low acceptance of others were 
especially resistant to the idea of personal psycho- 
therapy and appeared to be extrapunitive pro- 
jectors. If these epithets have any validity, they 
suggest “kinds” of adjustment which would en- 
counter differential acceptance among peers. The 
present study, therefore, essentially repeated the 
McIntyre design, hypothesizing that acceptance 
by others is in part a function of the pattern of 
interrelationships between one’s attitudes toward 
himself and those toward others. 


METHOD 


Scales were prepared to measure expressed attitudes 
of self acceptance (hereafter abbreviated AS), of ac- 
ceptance of others (AO), and of estimated acceptability 
to others (EA). The following items, taken from the 
total questionnaire,’ are representative of the three 


1The questionnaire used in this study has been de- 
posited with the American Documentation Institute. 
Order Document No. 4238 from the ADI Auxiliary 
Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting in 
advance $1.25 for photoprints or $1.25 for 35-mm. 
microfilm. Make checks payable to Chief, Photoduplica- 
tion Service, Library of Congress. 


scales: “I’m pretty satisfied with the way I am”; 
“I like people I get to know”; and “People are quite 
critical of me.” On each of the 45 items, one of five 
answers was possible, from 1 (almost always) to 5 
(very rarely). Split-half reliabilities for each scale ap- 
pear in Table 1. The items were put into questionnaire 
form and given to a group of 58 third-year medical 
students. At the end of the questionnaire, each student 
was asked to identify himself by name and then to 
“list the five of your classmates whom you like best— 
just as persons.” From this final tabulation, a fourth 
datum—actual acceptance (AA)—was obtained, where 
each student’s score is the number of his classmates 
who chose him, 

In addition to these four primary measures, two dis- 
crepancy scores for each S were derived from them. The 
first (AS — AO) is the product of earlier research (1) 
in which the difference between one’s expressed ac- 
ceptance of himself and his expressed acceptance of 
others proved a useful measure. In that study, high 
AS — AO scores were associated significantly with a 
low expressed readiness for psychotherapy, and ap- 
peared to reflect, in Ss who showed it, a combination of 
rationalization and disowning projection, The second 
derived score (EA — AA) is the discrepancy between 
how well an individual feels he is accepted by the group 
and how widely he is, in fact, chosen by them as “liked.” 
Individuals with high EA — AA scores, therefore, over- 
estimate their acceptability, whereas those with low 
scores underestimate it. Data for all six measures are 
summarized in Table 1. 


ResuLTS 


The major findings will be presented first in 
terms of their intercorrelations, which appear in 
Table 2, and, secondly, by means of selective 
group comparisons. 

Table 2 contains the following relationships: 

1. In our sample, Ss with high self-acceptance 
scores tend also to accept others (r = +.43), to 
feel accepted by others (r = +.71), but actually to 
be neither more nor less accepted by others (r = 
+.07) than Ss with low self-acceptance scores. 

2. Individuals with high acceptance-of-others 
scores tend to feel accepted by others (r = +.43) 
and tend toward being accepted by them (r = 
+.20, p < .10). 

3. Individuals with high AS — AO scores (those 
with high self acceptance and low acceptance of 
others) tend to accept themselves (r = +.49), to 
reject others (r = —.55), to feel accepted by 
others (r = +.26), but actually to be rejected by 
others (7 = —.27). This finding is confirmed by 
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ACCEPTANCE BY OTHERS AND ACCEPTANCE OF SELF AND OTHERS 


TABLE 1 
SUMMARY OF Art PRIMARY AND DERIVED MEASURES 


No, of | Relia- 


Scale Ttems’ | bility Range Mean SD 
AS 20 -84 | 55-95 | 80.62 | 7.90 
AO 20 -90 | 57-96 | 75.53 | 8.39 
EA A 5 -89 | 14-24 | 19.53 | 4.19 
AA 0-10 | 4.19 | 2.32 
AS — AO 12-43 | 24.76 | 8.58 
EA — AA 7-22 | 15.34 | 3.31 
TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS AMONG THE Major SCALES* 
sche 
Scale AS AO AS—AO | EA 
AO 43 

AS — AO -49 | —.55 

EA 71 43 

AA —.07 20 


* When N = 58, r 5 .26, p < 05; 7 > .33, p < 01. 


TABLE 3 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GROUPS OVERESTIMATING AND 
UNDERESTIMATING THEIR ACCEPTABILITY 


AS — 


Group N | as | ao |A8>] AA 

Overestimate 11 [86.45 |78.55/28.18) 1.54 
acceptability 

Underestimate 12 |72.92 |71.75|20.33) 6.00 
acceptability 


< .001|< .02|/<.01|<.001 


the correlation between AS — AO and EA — AA 
scores (r = +.37, p < .01); these same Ss sig- 
nificantly overestimate their acceptability. 

4. In this sample, estimated acceptability is 
generally unrelated (z = .00) to actual accepta- 
bility. 

These relationships can be further explored by 
selected group comparisons. Contrasting the 20 
most accepted with the 20 least accepted Ss on each 
of the major scales of Table 1, these groups differ 
only on the AS — AO dimension; the best accepted 
Students have significantly (p < .05) lower dis- 
crepancies between expressed attitudes of self 
Acceptance and of acceptance of others. The EA 
— AA continuum offers a second basis of contrast; 
the data appear in Table 3. When Ss who overesti- 
mate their acceptability most (high EA — AA 
Scores) are compared with those who underesti- 
Mate it most, the former show significantly higher 
Self acceptance, higher acceptance of others, 
higher AS — AO scores, and, of course, are actu- 
ally less well accepted by others. 
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Discussion 


Up to the point where additional measures are 
introduced, the present data parallel those of 
McIntyre. AS and AO scores are positiyely related 
but, taken singly, fail to distinguish groups of most 
and least accepted individuals. However, the use of 
certain discrepancy scores offers a plausible basis 
for separating these groups. It is necessary, first, 
to attempt to identify—psychologically—the sig- 
nificance of these derived scores. 

The EA — AA score is clearly a measure of dis- 
torted perception; Ss with high scores consider 
themselves much better accepted by others than, in 
fact, they are. 

The meaning of the AS — AO discrepancy is less 
certain. As in earlier work, the interpretation of 
this measure as a combination of rationalization 
and disowning projection is very tempting. Indi- 
viduals who show high AS and low AO scores are 
intolerant of and disillusioned about others, mis- 
taken in their estimates of their own acceptability,’ 
significantly indifferent to the idea of personal 
psychotherapy (1—in a different sample of Ss, to 
be sure), and are actually relatively unliked by 
others. Their attitudes of superiority and (to the 
extent that these are defensively organized) the 
concomitant tendency to disparage are doubtless 
communicated to others, experienced by them as 
threatening, and resented. 

The low AS and high AO group, on the other 
hand, depreciates itself in favor of others. They 
are, in turn, accepted by others, perhaps in large 
measure because such people are not experienced 
as interpersonally threatening. Such an interpre- 
tation might also explain why the high AS and 
high AO group—the prototypic well-adjusted 
person—is not best liked. Perhaps the average 
person cannot identify easily with the overt para- 
gon of emotional good health. Such a person may 
not appear to “need” friendship, or to repay it. It 
may be that his very psychological robustness is 
resented, or perhaps it is perceived and rejected 
as a Pollyanna-like façade. 

The only measure which distinguished the least 
acceptable from the most acceptable Ss is the 
tendency of the former to think relatively less well 
of others; thus it appears that projection and Te- 
jection are found together. Yet this association is 
far from perfect. The formula, PROJECTION = 
REJECTION, can hardly account for all the 
valences that appear among these individuals, 
since the absence of threat is not the only criterion 
for friendship and respect. In this sample, how- 
ever, this concept offers one explanation of signifi- 
cant variations in personal acceptability. 

The Rogerian hypothesis which launched these 
studies remains untested. A straightforward sam- 
pling of expressed attitudes—like replies to the 
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item, “Do you respect yourself?”—has probably 
very little to tell about how the individual’s 
motivating attitudes are organized; such queries 
simply expgct too much of the respondent. Inter- 
comparison of his expressed attitudes, however, 
does appear to suggest the presence of security 
operations which, in combination with other data, 
may enable him to be better understood. It is quite 
possible that the genuinely self-accepting person 
truly accepts others, that he does not threaten 
them, and is rewarded in turn by their acceptance. 
Or it may be that AS and AL are not causally 
related but simply covarying expressions of some 
larger, general acceptance factor—a sort of Weltan- 
schauung. The basic task in any event remains that 
of measuring “genuine” feelings. Meanwhile, it 
appears that the distribution of discrepancies 
between expressed attitudes of self acceptance and 
of acceptance of others is evidence of a reliable and 
provocative individual difference. 


SUMMARY 


This study repeats an earlier attempt by Mc- 
Intyre to relate the variable of acceptance by 
others to the expressed attitudes of self acceptance 
and of acceptance of others. Specifically, it was 
hypothesized that acceptance by others is in part 
a function of the relationship between these ex- 
pressed attitudes. Scales were prepared to measure 
expressed attitudes of self acceptance, of accept- 
ance of others, and of estimated acceptance by 
others; these were then administered to 58 third- 
year medical students. A sociometric device was 
used to provide the dimension of actual acceptance 
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by others. Analysis of the data indicated that 
individuals with high self-acceptance scores tend 
also to accept others, to feel accepted by others, but 
actually to be neither more nor less accepted by 
others than those with low self-acceptance scores. 
Individuals with high acceptance-of-others scores 
tend in turn to feel accepted by others, and tend 
toward being accepted by them. Persons who 
think relatively much better of themselves than 
they do of others tend to feel accepted by others, 
whereas actually they are significantly less well 
liked by them; this group significantly overesti- 
mates its acceptability to others. Estimated 
acceptability, in this study, is independent of 
actual acceptability. Comparison of most and 
least accepted groups shows only that the latter 
have a significantly larger gap between self ac- 
ceptance and their acceptance of others. Interpre- 
tations of the psychological significance of these 
discrepancy scores were offered, and the difficulty 
of unequivocally resolving the original hypothesis 
discussed. 
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Tuematic Test ANALysis. Edited by Edwin S. 
Shneidman. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
Inc., 1951. Pp. 320. Price $8.25. 

Everyone does something different with the 
Thematic Apperception Test. In this book, 
interpretations of the same person’s TAT and 
MAPS tests are gathered, under blind conditions, 
from fifteen psychologists or teams of psycholo- 
gists. Many ways of using TAT material are 
exemplified: the editor distinguishes normative, 
intuitive, hero-oriented, interpersonal, and per- 
ceptual approaches. Both during his analysis of the 
data and in a supplementary chapter, each psy- 
chologist introspects about what he & doing, at 
times offering interesting vignettes of the “feel” 
of the process of clinical inference. This is especially 
valuable, since most major contributors to TAT 
methods are represented, though in one notable 
instance we do not hear from the master but only 
from his eminent pupils. 

To “go on record” this way required moral 
courage that did credit to the statures of the 
contributors as scientists. One feels poetic justice 
in the circumstance that nearly all the blind 
interpretations were “along the right track.” 
Relative validity was, perhaps because the test 
record being analysed had been collected from a 
psychotic, proportional to boldness of inference. 
The fifteen analyses together constitute evidence 
that the embarrassing variety of approaches to the 
TAT in use today is no proof of the invalidity of 
the test nor even of its interobserver unreliability. 
The limitation, of course, is that this is an experi- 
ment where N = 1. 

The editor asks the further question, “Valid for 
what?” As handled by these fifteen interpreters, 
the TAT and MAPS gave most light upon diagnos- 
tic category, motives, and patterned structure of 
motives, least light upon values and attitudes. 
Behavior was predicted by inferences two steps 
removed from the test data or else not predicted 
at all. In short, thematic test material is depth 
material. Perhaps for that reason, “clinical” 
methods of analysis turned out to be more valid 
than analyses by check list. It might also be said, 
though it is not, that those methods nearer to the 
historically original use of the TAT turn out dis- 
tinctly better than recent innovations. 

It would be very nice to see a study patterned 
after Shneidman’s, in which a whole case was 
analysed under blind conditions by proponents of 
various methods or even several proponents of 
one method, like psychoanalysis. The outcome 
might be similar, all roads leading to insight, if 
only the psychologist remained clinical as opposed 
to mechanical. The TAT does seem to be a neat 
miniature of this larger problem. Shneidman’s 


book would therefore be an excellent teaching 
device to introduce graduate students to the art of 
“personality diagnosis.” In such use, special 
attention might be called to the fact that Shneid- 
man can analyse out parts of the “intuitive” 
process. He notices that for most workers the 
first step is Charcot’s: to look and look and look 
at the data. The second is regularly “semior- 
ganized notes” on repetitive or logically coherent 
patterns. Generalization in terms of theory may 
come next, though the best usage seems to be an 
extensive application of the criterion of internal 
consistency for refining trial hypotheses about the 
structure of the testee’s motives. In the end, some 
theory, if only a nosology, does seem to get ap- 
plied. 

This book is also a compendium of current 
TAT workers and methods. Each blind analysis is 
preceded by a vita and a selected bibliography on 
the author, with special reference to his TAT 
work. There is also a large bibliography at the 
end of the volume. The index is helpfully detailed. 
Comparative test data, reported by excellent 
people, includes the Rorschach, Wechsler, Minne- 
sota Multiphasic, Draw-A-Person, and Bender- 
Gestalt. The case history is given in full, ap- 
parently original, form. Introduction and syntheses 
by the editor hold the book together, though so 
much discussion from so many views is, in its 
nature, disjunctive. The editorial conclusions 
offered are well taken, if understandably tactful. 
One can find no ground for criticizing an editor who 
began his book with such an interesting plan and 
carried out his plan with so much care for every 
detail. 

CHARLES McARTHUR 

Harvard University 


Tue HvuMAN PERSON, An APPROACH TO AN 
INTEGRAL THEORY OF PERSONALITY. By 
Magda B. Arnold and John A. Gasson. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1954. Pp. x + 593. 
Price $5.75. 

Most of the chapters of this book were originally 
given as papers at the Barat College Workshop 
in Personality in 1951. Nine are by various Catholic 
psychologists; the remaining ten by the authors 
supplement and extend the series. The entire 
volume represents an approach to personality 
based on certain underlying religious and philo- 
sophical assumptions concerning the nature of man. 

In the first quarter of the book these assump- 
tions are discussed as they relate to psychology in 
general and personality theory in particular. In 
the next portion they are applied to more specific 
areas: learning, imagination, emotion, etc. the 
integrative power of an adequate self-ideal is 
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stressed. Finally, Psychotherapy as a process and 

-as a technique is discussed in relation to the 
therapist’s concept of mental health which in 
turn derives from his concept of man’s essential 
nature. Psychoanalysis, nondirective counseling, 
existentialist logotherapy, and the religious 
Exercises of St. Ignatius receive special attention. 
With minor deletions, some of the individual 
chapters might pass without comment in any 
secular text; others frankly discuss man’s knowl- 
edge of God through Jesus seen as the Christ. 
The whole, however, is strikingly self-consistent 
in underlying orientation. 

Four of the basic assumptions seem especially 
crucial from a scientific and psychological stand- 

int: 
ay. Values are considered absolute rather than 
relative. Good, bad, better, and worse do not 
depend on norms, mores, or personal needs. 
Human nature also remains unchanging. “In 
consequence, this objective standard of oughtness 
constitutes an absolute, binding for every human 
being, though different times and different customs 
may make it either easier or more difficult to meet 
its demands” (p. 123). Consequently the strongest 
and most satisfying self-ideal is not merely sub- 
jective; it is objective as well. “For proper integra- 
tion the self-ideal as it is must approximate 
closely the self-ideal as it ought to be for any 
given individual; if it does not, there will be 
internal disturbances which may be called con- 
flict” (p. 219). 

2. Man is discontinuous with all other animals, 
not bound by the same natural laws. (By inference, 
for lack of a statement to the contrary “brute 
animals” are continuous in kind with each other, 

the amoeba with the chimpanzee.) In opposition 
to the concept of physical naturalism, “... there 
is an essential difference between the inorganic 
and the organic, between animal and human 
being” (p. 14). The universe is assumed to have 
had a beginning in a creative act of God, because 
it is thought inconceivable that it was either 
never created or that the product could have 
created itself. “The same creative act resulted in 
the development of life.... The human being is 
one form of life—a creature who can know himself 
and his Creator, toward whom he tends as the 
goal of his specifically human capacities” (p. 15). 
In particular, humans are capable of rational and 
volitional acts, while animals are not. 

3. Man, in contrast to the animals possesses 
genuine freedom of will. He can choose what he 
wishes to do, independent of any particular 
history or experience. He is genuinely responsible 
for his own intentions, unless he has lost his 

power of self-determination through sickness or 
injury; “. . . the human being can and does choose 
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whether or not he will strive for this goal or instead 
choose some other goal” (p. 15). 

4, Only man is capable of rational thought; it is 
by reason that we come to know the prudent way 
to pursue our seli-ideal. “When an activity satisfies 
the demands of this rational nature, we can be 
sure that it will lead us to the end for which the 
rational nature was designed” (p. 118). “We do 
not have to be forced by emotion, for emotional 
situations have aspects which good sense rather 
than passion can assess...” (p. 311). “In propor- 
tion, therefore, as a person can, with the aid of 
grace control and direct his emotions by his 
reason and will, his actions will be in conformity 
with natural and supernatural laws” (p. 423). 

Perhaps as a result of the belief in the power of 
thought to discover truth, this book is founded 
more on logic than on fact. There are many pages 
of sheer rational analysis; the cogency of the 
reasoning depends to a large extent on whether 
one grants the premises. In the first place, when 
the bases are factual, the facts do not always 
seem sufficiently conclusive, e.g., “The determin- 
istic interpretation disregards . . . the very results 
of Meumann’s investigation, namely that set or 
intention is necessary before any learning can 
occur” (p. 16), or, “We know from Razran’s 
experiments that...In adult human beings 
conditioned responses do not become extinct 
(unconditioned)” (p. 17). Only one study is cited 
at length: with intelligence held constant, in a 
Catholic boys’ school scholastically high achievers 
differed from low achievers in their TAT stories 
in several respects; in particular their heroes 
showed less emotional dependence and more 
reliance on reason in determining a course of 
action. Procedure, however, is so vaguely specified 
that replication would be impossible. We are not 
told, for example, whether the scorers knew to 
which group the case belonged while they were 
rating it. Nevertheless, the authors present this 
study as “...an empirical verification of one of 
the hypotheses proposed... that human beings 
establish for themselves a self-ideal which governs 
their action, that they choose their goals de- 
liberately. ... This study is also an example of a 
correct method of quantification of qualities” 
(pp. 262-263). One wonders whether these con- 
clusions necessarily follow from the data presented. 

One may also question certain verbal links in 
the chains of logic. The dictionary meaning of the 
word “psyche,” plus certain of its asserted his- 
torical connotations, leads after considerable 
reasoning to the statement that “Behavior, then, is 
psychological only in so far as it stems from 
previous cognitive or affective activity” (p. 171). 
Occasionally the meaning of a word appears to 
shift unwarrantedly, e.g., “If good and bad are 
essentially ethical concepts, then certainly good 
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and bad adjustments have some relation to 
morality” (p. 375). Certain things may not have 
the universal acceptance presumed, e.g., “Every- 
body will agree that knowledge is a relationship 
between at least two—knower ad known” (p. 
205). The need for a new approach to dream 
analysis is derived from the implicit assumption 
that everyone still acts on Freud’s original asser- 
tion that all dreams are wish fulfilling; no one but 
Freud is quoted on the subject. 

If we are not convinced by the reasoning in the 
book, what is left? First, certain sections seem to 
this writer to have considerable theoretical and 
methodological value without regard to philo- 
sophical bias. Dr. Arnold’s analysis of emotions 
and feelings includes several distinctions, e.g., 
between perceived beneficence or harmfulness of 
the object and its hedonic tone, between simple 
approach avoidance and active contention for or 
against something; these seem to represent a 
fundamental step toward genuine theoretical 
precision, Her method of TAT analysis may of 
course be used even though one holds deterministic 
beliefs regarding purposes. 

Second, the steady emphasis throughout the 
book on the guiding and integrating power of goals, 
values, and a conscious self-ideal is wholesome, 
productive of fine insight into what makes life 
tragic or satisfying. Psychologists have not 
always been mindful that their own concept of 
“the good life” will determine their therapeutic 
goals, and that the client who lacks a motive 
hierarchy may be as confused as one afflicted with 
irrational phobias or mixed feelings. 

Finally, the authors suggest this volume may 
be used as a primary text for courses in personality. 
It is doubtful whether it would be accepted in the 
usual secular college or university. However, the 
specifically Catholic emphasis is not great; if the 
factual material usually found in a text were 
supplied from some other source, religious in- 
stitutions of other kinds, e.g. theological seminar- 
ies, schools of divinity, might find it useful, 
congenial, and challenging. 

Mareoaret M. Riccs 

University of Connecticut 


Tue InrecRATION oF BEHAVIOR. By Thomas M. 
French. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. Volume I. Basic PostTULATES. 1952. 
Pp. xi + 272. Price $5.00. Volume II. THE 
IntecratIve Process IN DREAMS. 1953. 
Pp. xi + 367. Price $6.50. 

In this fundamental contribution to Ego 
psychology French undertakes to elucidate the 
workings of integrative mechanisms, using as 
illustrative material the record of the analysis of 
an asthmatic patient. The two volumes that have 
so far appeared are the first ones in the planned 
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series of five. The first volume presents, in a 
first approximation, the conceptual framework 
evolved by French, exemplifying the “basic 
postulates” by instances taken from everyday 
normal behavior and from some of the patient’s 
dreams. In the second volume the author brings 
detailed analyses of several sequences of the 
patient’s dreams, elaborating the integrative 
processes and the system of personal patterns 
reflected in these dreams. In the volume that is to 
appear next French proposes to trace both the 
emergence and the transformation of the various 
parts of this personal system in the course of the 
treatment. The last two volumes will presumably 
utilize the detailed studies of Volumes II and III 
to analyze the patient’s total behavior into its 
component patterns, and then, in turn, use these 
analyses for making more precise and compre- 
hensive the general description of the integrative 
process by which “elementary reaction patterns 
are combined and recombined.” 

This plan of presentation aims at a continuous 
interaction between the factual observations and 
the evolving generalizations, at modifying the 
latter in the light of the former. This precludes one 
from considering the “basic postulates” as a 
final formulation of the author’s views and con- 
clusions and from evaluating them as such. It 
would be both inadequate and unprofitable, before 
the appearance of the final volume, to try and 
point out those parts of the initial conceptual 
scheme that appear contradictory and unclear, 
For the present reviewer such areas of unclarity 
are presented by the discussions that pertain to the 
“metapsychology” of motivation (the physiologi- 
cal substrata, concepts such as “discharge” and 
“absorption” of motivating pressures), which 
presumably will be dealt with comprehensively in 
the last volume. Consequently, we shall not at- 
tempt to present and evaluate French’s scheme in 
its totality, but shall limit the review to those of 
his postulates and discussions that seem to us to 
be most valuable and most characteristic of his 
approach. 

Starting with the notion that each observable 
item of behavior is “overdetermined,” a resultant 
of many factors, French maintains that to under- 
stand behavior we must discover not only its 
motivational components but also the patterns of 
their interaction and combination: only the 
differences in patterning can explain the variety 
of personality pictures resulting from a limited 
number of significant childhood situations. In 
studying these integrative patterns it is helpful 
to compare rational, goal-directed behavior with 
neuroses and with dreams: all of these areas of 
behavior have common components, and by com- 
paring them we may hope to identify both the 
general features of integrative processes and the 
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variations produced in them by the special condi- 
tions of unresolved conflict (in neuroses) and of 
sleep. 

French postulates goal directedness as the most 
common denominator of all varieties of behavior, 
and (after reviewing the contributions of various 
learning theories to the understanding of the most 
developed forms of purposive behavior) he pro- 
ceeds to identify and analyze other assumptions 
about behavior that are implicit in our common- 
sense knowledge of how people act. He proposes to 
use these explicated assumptions for the first 
tough mapping out of the integrative process, 
later to be corrected and refined. The interpretive 
method of psychoanalysis is introduced as a tool 
by which our intuitive understanding of motiva- 
tion can be extended and elaborated, and, as 
usual, French gives an excellent, convincing 
demonstration of the interpretation of unconscious 
motives. 

The analysis of the common-sense assumptions 
about behavior leads to the distinction of a per- 
son’s motivation from his cognitive grasp of the 
situation; to the finding that these two components 
can be related either in a “functional” (instru- 
mental) or in a “conflict” pattern (when insight 
into the consequences of an act activates a con- 
flicting motive); and to the statement that the 
motivating pressure towards an end goal “‘con- 
tinues active . . . while effort is being concentrated 
on a subsidiary goal,” and is “temporarily ab- 
sorbed in keeping efforts to reach a subsidiary 
goal continually activated”: consequently alterna- 

tive ways to the goal cannot be considered simul- 
taneously. 

Motivating pressures are then distinguished by 
French according to whether they are related 
predominantly to the negative or the positive 
pole of a need: a mere wish to escape from distress, 
or a real hope for positive satisfaction. In the 
activation of goal-directed behavior, “. . . first, the 
motivating pressure of a need seeks discharge in 
diffuse motor activity. Next, hope of satisfaction, 
based on present opportunity and on memories of 
previous success, stimulates the integrative 
mechanism to form a plan for realizing this hope. 
Finally, hope of satisfaction activates this plan so 
that it exerts a guiding influence, concentrating 
motor discharge on efforts to put the plan into 
execution.” 

The simplest integrative mechanism is the 
“integrative field”: a concept related to Tolman’s 
conception of “cognitive maps” by which behavior 
is guided. French speaks of the person’s practically 

effective knowledge as the span of his integrative 
field. Whether or not behavior is successfully 
integrated depends not only on whether or not 
this span included enough data pertinent to the 
problem, but also on the momentary “integrative 
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capacity” of the field, which is a positive function 
of the strength of hope for satisfaction. The 
integrative capacity must exceed, or be equal to, 
the “integrative task,” i.e., the amount of need 
pressure which, must be prevented from diffuse 
motor discharge and converted into reality- 
adapted action. A certain amount of need pressure 
is necessary to activate and maintain directed 
thinking and planning, but stronger pressures are 
apt to disorganize these patterns and to preclude 
insight and learning. In addition to the “integra- 
tive task” and the “integrative capacity,” one 
must consider the presence of various conditions 
and states that can “absorb” need pressure 
temporarily: sleep, fantasy, motor activity, and 
attention to external stimulation. French postu- 
lates that any organismic activity can be a source 
of pleasure in its own right, and that such pleasur- 
able activity can be used to neutralize need pres- 
sure and thus facilitate the integrative task. To 
demonstrate the application of these quantitative 
considerations to concrete problem areas, we shall 
give French’s deliberations—partially supported 
by observations—about how need pressure is 
absorbed during sleep. If the pressure of unsatis- 
fied needs is less than can be absorbed by the 
physiological state of sleep as such, the person 
can sleep without dreaming; if the pressure exceeds 
this amount, sleep can be preserved by additional 
absorption of pressure by fantasy (dreams); but if 
the pressure exceeds their combined absorptive 
capacity, the sleeper will wake up, i.e., pass into a 
state where motor discharge of pressure, directed 
or not, becomes possible. As the depth of sleep 
decreases in the course of a sleep period, less 
pressure is absorbed, and the dream content 
becomes more active and dynamic, and eventually 
also more realistic in the transitional state of 
“pseudoawakening,”” 

Disintegration of goal-directed behavior occurs 
with frustration, which French defines as loss of 
hope of attaining a goal to which one is strongly 
committed. As organized striving towards the 
goal is seen to be of no avail, the integrative 
field loses its channelling power, and the state of 
Tage ensues: a massive destructive discharge of 
need pressure. The earlier aggressive attempts to 
overcome the obstacles to goal attainment, no 
longer controlled by the goal, are released in 
violent behavior; because of the perseveration of 
the earlier goal directedness this violence may 
still be directed against the obstructing object. 
Rather than consider all aggression as expression 
of one general instinct, French prefers to focus his 
attention on the conditions under which the 
aggressive and destructive urges come to the fore, 
just as he takes cognizance of the urges for stimu- 
lation and activity without postulating a basic 
erotic drive. 
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In the final section of the volume the assertion 
of the important role of the cognitive field in 
patterning and directing behavior is comple- 
mented by a description of the process by which 
different cognitive fields exert inflwence on each 
other. If a plan of action is to be made, various 
fields must be brought into “resonance”: the 
field corresponding to a plan for achieving a sub- 
goal must be made to correspond in some essential 
features to the over-all plan for achieving the end 
goal. French uses the analogy of a traveler’s first 
mapping out his whole journey on a small-scale 
map, then tracing this route on a succession of 
large-scale ones which correspond in pattern to 
parts of the first map. The need to establish and 
maintain equivalence of pattern between two 
cognitive fields is the essential feature of the 
planning process, because each plan must bridge a 
gap between two cognitive fields: the wish fulfilling 
fantasy and the perceived reality. The former 
activates memories of past successes, the latter 
gives rise to exploration of the present situation for 
opportunities to modify it in accordance with one’s 
wishes; both processes continue until the two 
fields can be made congruent, so that the motor 
execution of the formed plan can lead to a real, 
and not a merely fantasied satisfaction, which as 
such is never complete. 

The application of the principles of the integra- 
tive process to the special conditions obtaining in 
sleep gives the framework for the studies of the 
integrative process in dreams presented in the 
second volume. According to French, the search 
for realistic problem solutions is modified but not 
suspended in dreaming: like in the waking plan- 
ning, the dreamer strives for wish fulfillment but 
does not always succeed in achieving it. Freud’s 
impersonal “censor” of wish fulfillment in dreams 
is in actuality an individualized pattern of motiva- 
tional obstacles to satisfaction, founded on per- 
sonal patterns of expectations regarding the con- 
sequences of various courses of action. Each dream, 
and each circumscribed sequence of dreams, 
represents varying attempts to come to terms with 
a specific problem that has been activated through 
the dreamer’s current experiences in his i 
life: the reference to the events of the past day 
which is obvious in most dreams is an indication of 
this functional relationship. By viewing each 
dream as an attempt at problem solving, and by 
elucidating the reasons of its failure, or of its 
relative success, we can discover not only the 
person’s unconscious wishes, but also the typical 
ways in which he seeks solutions of unconscious 
conflicts, the integrative fields that guide his 
behavior. 

French approaches this task via an analysis of 
the cognitive patterns of dreams and dream se- 
quences, at the same time demonstrating the 
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methods by which such analyses can be made and 
checked. These analyses result in a wealth of 
specific hypotheses about the workings of the 
integrative process in dreams, including assump- 
tions about patterns of physiological excitations 
underlying different dream content. We shall 
point out only a few of the more general method- 
ological and theoretical principles which seem to 
represent important advances over the more 
traditional analytic formulations. French himself 
points out that many of his formulations are less 
of an innovation than they might appear, because 
they merely give a more adequate conceptual 
description of what is actually practiced by the 
analysts at present. 

Without repudiating the validity of fixed 
symbolism as such, French cautions against 
excessive and uncritical reliance on this tool; it can 
be easily misused to create a multitude of imagina- 
tive—and sometimes imaginary—constructions 
that lose touch with what is real and important in 
the dreamer’s life. He proposes that the first 
approach to the dream should be through its more 
obvious emotional context; and that any symbolic 
interpretation should be verified in terms of being 
consistent with this context, as well as through 
repeated checking and rechecking on the material 
of the dreams that follow. With regard to theoreti- 
cal conceptions, the main innovation introduced 
by French consists in replacing the associationist 
psychology utilized by Freud by a more gestalt- 
oriented concept of cognitive activity in the dream. 
Freud did not attempt to account for the relation- 
ship of various meanings of the same dream, 
assuming that connections between them are 
created merely by a random utilization of avail- 
able associative pathways by the “primary 
process” which is not bound by logic. French, on 
the other hand, finds that a close study of various 
“overdetermined” meanings of a dream shows 
them to be related to each other; not, to be sure, 
in terms of formal logic, but as a constellation of 
cognitive fields in resonance with each other: this 
constellation is the “cognitive structure” of the 
dream. An elaboration of this structure, as il- 
lustrated by French’s analyses, is obviously a 
much more exacting and extended task than is the 
mere listing of the various separate meanings of a 
dream. It could hardly be practiced by analysts 
except in research cases, but the enterprise is 
rewarded by the discovery of complex personal 
patterns of expectations, of assumed causal rela- 
tionships, and of interlinking fears and hopes. 

French’s undertaking can be considered as one 
of the most valuable among the current attempts 
to evolve a systematic “ego psychology,” centering 
it on the successfully integrated behavior, on 
constructive, rather than defensive, functions of 
the psychic organization. Through a judicious 
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selection of concepts and theories that have both 
a high explanatory power and a close fit to facts, 
he tries to “bring into resonance” not only the 
rational and irrational behavior, but also many 
other dichotomous areas and approaches of the 
personality study: the insights of the common 
sense and their systematic elaboration in psycho- 
logical interpretations; the motivational and the 
cognitive aspects of behavior; the psychoanalytic 
theories and the contributions of the experimental 
psychologists, in particular those of Tolman and 
Lewin. Personality psychologists will certainly 
welcome this attempt at overcoming the segrega- 
tion of various approaches to the study of human 
behavior, even if one may disagree with the specific 
selections French makes, and regret the fact that 
the inclusion of so many theories and speculations 
tends to obliterate the main outlines of the work. 
This overcrowding with detail is a serious short- 
coming—it makes the reading a laborious and 
often a frustrating process and detracts from the 
effectiveness of the work. Doubtless, much of the 
Tepetitiveness and detail, particularly in the 
volume on dreams, is dué to the author’s wish to 
do justice to the complexity of his subject matter 
and to his own procedure in analyzing it. He 
obviously wants to take his readers—including the 
intelligent layman—through his workshop and to 
enable them to keep pace by proceeding very 
slowly and gradually. Yet the endless verbatim 
repetitions actually blunt the reader’s attention 
and make it difficult for him to bring the essential 
ideas into a clear focus. It is to be hoped that in 
the last volume of the series the author will give 
his final reconstruction of the integrative process 
in a more clearly structured presentation, even if 
it would demand a sacrifice of conceptual detail 
and refinement. 
EUGENIA HANFMANN 
Brandeis University 


Manic-Depressive Disease. By John D. Camp- 
bell. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953. 
Pp. 388. Price $6.75. 

This book presents the thesis that manic and 
depressive disorders are forms of a bodily disease. 
Mental symptoms and psychodynamic problems 
are secondary and superficial; disturbance of the 
autonomic nervous system lies behind the present- 
ing symptoms, and the root of the trouble is a 
‘defect in autonomic regulation. This defect shows 
a marked familial tendency and must be considered 
innate and constitutional. In mild degrees it under- 
lies the cycloid personality, a pattern characterized 
by instabilities of mood, feelings of insecurity, 
and a strong sense of duty, coexisting with a 
warm and friendly feeling toward other people. 
Manic-depressive patients are recruited from 
cycloid personalities, but the underlying defect 
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frequently issues in disorders less severe and less 
clear-cut. Often the symptom picture is dominated 
by headache, “woozy” feelings, tachycardia, 
fatigue, indigestion, or some other direct conse- 
quence of autonomic imbalance; the latent cycloid 
tendency escapes detection, and the patient is 
wrongly diagnosed as having either a local bodily 


ailment or a psychosomatic disorder. Or perhaps _ 


the physician is mislead by the anxieties, guilt 
feelings, and tendency of the patients to blame 
their inexplicable distress upon family situations; 
he assumes that he is dealing with a neurosis, and 
he institutes lengthy psychotherapeutic measures 
which cannot possibly affect the disease and may 
add greatly to the patient’s burdens. Failure to 
recognize these numerous ‘manic-depressive 
equivalents” thus inflicts wrong treatment on 
thousands of patients who would be distinctly 
benefited by proper handling. The cycloid dis- 
order requires a regimen of rest, relaxation, freedom 
from unnecessary responsibilities. The patient 
must learn to forego great achievements and curb 
the driving force of his conscience. Mild sedation 
is often to be recommended, and for outright 
manic and depressive attacks the specific treat- 
ment is a short course of electroconvulsive therapy. 

The author gladly recognizes his forerunners 
with respect to this thesis. “Kraepelin’s descrip- 
tion of manic-depressive disease,” he declares, 
“still stands as the best in the literature.” ““Kraepe- 
lin understood the manic-depressive psychosis, and 
its connection with the ‘fundamental states,’ more 
thoroughly than any other observer, before or 
since, with the possible exception of Kretschmer.” 
His own purpose is “to bring Kraepelin’s monu- 
mental work up to date and to correlate it with 
other advances in psychiatry,” At the same time 
he associates his work with “the new thinking in 
psychiatry,” the revolution that began with 
Sakel’s therapeutic use of insulin shock and that 
aims to make psychiatry once more “a branch of 
medicine” after its period of flirtation with 
psychodynamics. 

I found it hard to discern novelty in the “new 
thinking,” which appears to be quite in accord 
with the outlook of Hippocrates, but surely this 
cannot be held against it. There is certainly much 
reason to assume a strong physiological component 
in manic-depressive disorders. But I soon found 
myself wondering how Campbell proposed to 
defend his thesis, how he expected to advance 
decisive evidence in its favor, in a study based 
upon 522 manic-depressive patients seen in his 
own psychiatric practice. Decisive evidence could 
be obtained by demonstrating the nature of the 
organic peculiarity, or by showing that medicines 
with known physiological properties would regu- 
larly alleviate the disorder. The success of ECT is 
suggestive but cannot be considered decisive so 


as the nature of its action remains un- 
med. On this point, the author reviews current 
ch but finds therein nothing more definite 
the hypothesis that ECT alters the balance 
of the autonomic centers in the hypqthalamus. The 
“nature of the peculiarity is equally obscure: “al- 
_ though we know more about the disease, we are 
"still searching for the ‘black bile’ which Aretaeus 
declared to be the cause of melancholia.” 
| As one proceeds through the book it becomes 
apparent that Campbell’s motive and purpose 
differ considerably from the usual idea of de- 
fending a thesis. He believes the thesis; therefore, 
he takes for granted many of the points that a 
i more doubting worker would want to prove. Thus 
\ the regular presence of the cycloid personality in 
patients who become manic or depressed is not 
treated as a moot question; rather, premorbid 
cycloid personality, as determined by ordinary 
history taking, is considered as strengthening the 
diagnosis, and patients in whom it was doubtful 
= were excluded from the present study in order to 
concentrate upon “the most typical manic- 
= depressive patients possible.” Campbell’s purpose 
seems to me better described as rising in defense 
of the manic-depressive patient. He believes that 
these patients, especially the milder ones and 
those showing “manic-depressive equivalents” 
rather than the better known symptoms, are 
constantly being given wrong diagnoses and wrong 
treatment. They are harassed by unnecessary 
physical examinations; their anxiety and guilt are 
increased by hints about psychodynamic disorder; 
their time and money are drained by prolonged 
and painful psychotherapy; they are, in short, 
made worse when what they really need is sym- 
“pathy and encouragement in learning to live 
" within the limits imposed by their condition. 
Clearly the author is fond of cycloid personalities, 
whom he contrasts with neurotics greatly to the 
atter’s disadvantage, and he wants them to be 
treated with kindness and wisdom. Vi 
There is always danger in favoring a certain 
diagnosis and trying to draw more and more 
” patients into it. In this case it is my opinion that 
_ the author has gone rather far: certain of the cases 
"in which he perceived only autonomic imbalance 
‘seemed to glare with psychodynamic problems. 
Yet the over-all impact of his abundant clinical 
" material makes me believe that he champions a 
_ worthy cause. The most telling evidence in 
book is a large number of cases, including some 
© children and adolescents, in which clear manic and 
"depressive episodes finally developed after a period 
= of other symptoms—“equivalents”—which were 
diagnosed and treated as if they were something 
“else. Uncontrolled clinical evidence of this kind 
_ can never prove a thesis, but it provides certain 
facts which we must judge as best we can. In my 
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judgment Campbell sounds a very proper warning 
against current diagnostic fashions which do not 
encourage a sharp search for incipient manic- 
depressive tendencies. If I were a practitioner I 
would feel chided by his array of misjudged cases, 
and although I would remain more sympathetic 
than he appears to be to psychodynamic explana- 
tions I would feel obligated to learn from him a 
better skill in watching for manic-depressive 
disease. 
Rosert W. WHITE 
Harvard University 


Tue MenTAL HosrIrTAL. A STUDY OF INSTITU- 
TIONAL PARTICIPATION IN PSYCHIATRIC ILL- 
NESS AND TREATMENT. By Alfred H. Stanton 
and Morris S. Schwartz. Foreword by Dexter 
M. Bullard. New York: Basic Books, 1954. 
Pp. xx + 492. Price $7.50. 

This is a rich and rewarding book. It is a report 
of research, conducted in collaboration by a 
psychiatrist and a sociologist, into the social 
organization of a psychiatric hospital and into the 
effects of this social organization on the behavior 
of patients. Although it is primarily intended as a 
contribution to administrative psychiatry, it is 
also a major contribution to the general literature 
of social science and, in particular, to the broad 
area of personality and social structure. 

This general importance of the book must be 
stressed since its title and its specific subject 
matter may discourage its examination by social 
psychologists. It is a fine example of the analysis 
of a particular, concrete situation as a means of 
testing and developing general propositions. All 
in all, it is one of the most successful and balanced 
integrations of those ever-present antinomies of 
social science research and reporting: of concrete, 
clinical material vs. abstract generalization; of 
practical implication vs. theoretical contribution; 
of socially evaluative interpretation vs. objective 
scientific analysis. 

The primary source of data is the behavior of 
the patients and staff on the disturbed ward of a 
small, private mental hospital—the well-known 
and well-regarded Chestnut Lodge Sanitarium. 
‘The material was collected over a two-year period 
largely through the technique of participant 
observation. These data were supplemented by 
analyses of various hospital records. j 

The guiding assumption of the study is “the 
reasonable hypothesis that at least some aspects 
of the disturbances of the patients are a part of 
the functioning of the institution.” The central 
objective is “a day-to-day record of. the most 
significant personal events and the search for 
repetitive patterns which had describable clinical 
implications. The project was largely ofa natural 
history, or survey, type.” In addition, there is a 
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marked and selective emphasis on those particular 
aspects of the hospital social organization which 
seem to have some bearing on “‘the'clinical course 
and the well being of patients.” 

In attempting to meet their objectives, detailed 
information is presented on a wide range of topics. 
It is difficult in the space of a short review to con- 
vey either the flavor or the scope of the material 
covered. The authors start with a conceptual 
distinction between the formal and the informal 
social organization of the hospital, and, in general, 
this division provides the basic organization of the 
book, Under the former heading there is a discus- 
sion of the official and multiple purposes of the 
hospital and some attempt is made to assess its 
success in accomplishing these purposes. The 
problems engendered by the relative scarcities of 
funds and personnel will be familiar to all who 
have had any experience with psychiatric hospitals, 
Stanton and Schwartz comment on the irony of 
the fact that although a major investment and 
purpose of mental hospitals is the training of 
psychiatrists, they are permanently lost after 
training since, with rare exceptions, they soon 
gravitate into full-time private practice. The 
generally rapid “inflow and outflow” of personnel 
leads to a situation (true elsewhere as well as here) 
where ‘‘the psychiatrists were generally young 
men, the nurses who were in direct touch with the 
patients had usually only a few months experience, 
and the aides, with few exceptions, were really 
laymen.” 

There is a detailed description of the formal 
organization of the ward under study in terms of 

the routines of a “typical” day and the respective 
roles of the different categories of personnel and 
of the patients. Here, the official prescriptions are 
supplemented by and compared with some sys- 
tematic observations of time-activity patterns. 
The formal structures of communication and 
power, i.e., the integrative components of the 
hospital organization, are explicitly examined, and 
major attention is given to the difficulties which 
arise and the forms taken by these difficulties due 
to the inadequacies and imperfections of these 
integrative systems. There is a sophisticated 
theoretical discussion of power (which is sharply 
and usefully distinguished from the concept of 
influence) which includes an excellent exposition of 
the differences between and the consequences of 
various ways of exercising power. 

The section on informal social organization 
includes some material originally published as 
articles in Psychiatry. In many ways, these chapters 
are the most exciting and dramatic in the book. 
The patient is given the center of the stage and 

attention is concentrated on the ways in which 
specific interpersonal processes occurring among the 
staff and between staff members and patients 
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directly influence “the clinical course and the well 
being of patients.” Specifically, patterns of y 
pathological excitement among patients are related 

to situations of covert disagreement between 
significant staff members regarding appropriate | 
methods of treatment; incontinent behavior is | 
correlated to social situations in which the patient } 
feels herself denied, abandoned, isolated, or de- | 
valued. The method here is truly experimental, 
and the dramatic impact of the material derives 
largely from the consistency with which remarkable 
and stable changes occur in patient behavior after | 
certain specific alterations, which on the surface 
often appear to be minor changes, in the immediate 
social environment. 

The complex problem of a “collective disturb- 
ance” which simultaneously involves most of the 
patients on the ward is shown to be related to a 
state of partial disorganization and low morale 
on the part of the staff. In this latter instance, the 
disorganization of the staff is carefully traced back 4 
to certain changes in the hospital’s general ad- ` 
ministrative policy, which were in turn dependent 
on financial difficulties—a good demonstration of 
the complex interdependence of the various com- 
ponents which enter into the hospital’s social 
organization. 


AN, 


There is, finally, a brilliant and integrative 
chapter, “The Problem of the Special Case,” in 
which many of the authors’ general themes and 
concepts are brought to bear in an analysis of the 
problems which arise around the question of 
whether it is appropriate (good, therapeutic, etc.) 
to give patients “special” treatment in certain -~ 
circumstances, i.e., privileges not ordinarily — 
within or sanctioned by the routine administrative 
rules. The polar pro and con attitudes are de- 
scribed, the social situation is analyzed to deter- 


mine those elements which dispose staff and pas 


tients to perceive certain cases of unique treatment 

as “special” treatment, and there is a detailed 
discussion of the types of patients who are either 
likely or unlikely to become involved in such 
controversies. The authors’ resolution of this _ 
dialectic conflict is to urge individualisation in the — ; 
treatment of patients with the explicit recognition, — 
however, that this mode of treatment is important 
precisely in those situations where there is a 
stable and uniform social structure: 


.--if the recognition and acceptance of a patient’s 
deviant characteristics are essential for the experience 
of personal acceptance, it is just as essential that there 
be a social norm from which the patient can differ- 
entiate himself. If there is no social norm, or a chaotic 
one as occasionally occurs, the experience is, if any- 
thing, far worse for the patient than simple routine 
treatment.... A coherent social environment is 


necessary for elementary ego integrity; this is true 


j 


s 


ay 


ven if, and particularly if, the patient is revolting 
gainst the social environment (p. 337). 


There are a few general and pervasive themes 
which underlie the diversity of contgnt. Emphasis 
is placed on conflict or disagreement (sometimes 
- covert) among staff members regarding the treat- 
| ment of patients. A major source of conflict is 
found to be a difference in values wherein the good 
of the hospital or the group is placed in opposition 
to the good of the individual patient. These dis- 
agreements are further compounded and intensified 
by various kinds of misunderstanding, the most 
prominent cause of which is a tendency to ignore 
the explicit and obvious meaning of a statement 
or action in favor of an inferred “deeper”? mean- 
ing. A distinction is maintained throughout the 
book between the social psychological meaning of 
the psychotherapeutic hour and all other social 
situations in which the patient participates, and 
there is a thoughtful and provocative criticism of 
those who maintain an opposed position, or, in the 
authors’ apt phrase, hold to “the fantasy of life 
as one great psychotherapeutic hour.” 

There is, of course, a major question as to the 
extent to which these results may be generalized to 
other psychiatric hospitals. It seems unlikely, for 
example, that staff disagreements would be as 
important in large state hospitals where one aide 
may be responsible for a ward of 100 or more 
patients. This reservation does not diminish, of 
course, the importance of the book but merely 
suggests that a wide range of untouched areas 
remain which should be explored by further 
research. 

Finally, it should be noted that this study was 
initiated originally at the request of the hospital. 
The superintendent and staff are to be commended 
_ for their courage in undertaking and supporting 
“this close and critical examination of their own 

functioning. 
y Error G. MISHLER 
Office of Population Research, 

Princeton University 
© Tue Srrucrure or Encusu. By C. C. Fries. 
* New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. Pp. 
ix + 304. Price $4.00. l- 

A grammar based on a consistent and meaning- 
ful analysis of language into significant component 
parts has long been a felt need both for linguists 
as well as for psychologists. The present work 
attempts to provide an empirical grammatical 
system free of the logical flaws that permeate 
contemporary grammar. 

The approach is descriptive rather than legis- 
lative, i.e, it is a study of the existing laws of 
language, not an invention of new laws to which 
language behavior should submit. Thus, the author 
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primarily used some fifty hours of mechanically 
recorded “live” conversations on many different 
topics by participants who were unaware that 
their speech was being recorded. Unfortunately, 
he made no attempt to obtain any kind of random 
or representative sample; in fact, he confined his 
analysis largely to telephone conversations, ap- 
parently for purely practical reasons. } 

Before going into the particulars of this book, 
it might be noted that B. F. Skinner, in his William 
James Lectures on Verbal Behavior, analyzed 
language very much along the same lines as 
Fries has done here, It might be said for Fries that 
he actually tried out many of the things that 
Skinner only suggested in his lectures. 

Quite early in the book, the definitions of the 
sentence, used up to this day, are shown to be 
unsatisfactory, for they usually consist of terms 
which are themselves in need of definition, He 
proposes, as a substitute for the classical sentence, 
a unit of analysis called “utterance,” by which he 
means (p. 23) “The talk of one person until he 
ceased, and another began.” He divides utterances 
into three classes: 


1. A single minimum free utterance. 

2. A single free utterance, but expanded, not 
minimum. 

3. A sequence of two or more free utterances. 


A sentence (the object of his investigation) is 
assumed to belong to either class 1 or class 2 above. 
He distinguishes between a single free utterance 
and a sequence of free utterances “.,. by a long 
process of comparing each utterance unit with 
many of the others, seeking recurrent partials, 
...[to make it]... possible to separate those 
that consist(ed) of single free utterances from 
those that consist(ed) of sequences of free ut- 
terances” (p. 39). He illustrates this by showing 
examples from his speech material, Those free 
utterances (sequence sentences) which follow the 
first free unit in a stretch of talk can be identified 
in terms of certain sequence signals as well as in 
terms of their duplication of the forms of the 
first single free units. 

Tn his third chapter, Fries presents what he 
calls “a general formula to represent the function 
of language” (p. 32). The formula is S- y. 


EOE. 


where S = the effective stimulus situation causing 


a person to speak 
Le = the sounds of the speech act (or the response of 


the first person) 
s = the sounds as heard by a second person (or the 


stimulus for the second person) 
R = the practical response of the second person. 


Verbal behavior can thus be studied in terms 
of either (a) the situations which elicit it, or (0) 
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the responses which it elicits. Fries makes this 
explicit when he states: “We can proceed on the 
assumption that if a particular response regularly 
occurs after a speech form or a language pattern, 
then this pattern or form ‘means’ this response” 
(p. 36), and “. . . speech forms mean not only the 
situations in which they usually occur but also 
the regular responses which they produce” (p. 41), 
The utterance units are also grouped in another 
way, i.e., those utterance units which begin con- 
versations (i.e. no talk before this), and those 
utterance units occurring after the conversation 
has started (i.e., responses to preceding utterance 
units), The first of these are called “situation 
utterance units,” the second, “response utterance 
Nitta è 
In still another method of grouping verbal 
material, the responses which follow the single 
free utterances are used to classify the latter. He 
calls attention to the fact that “.. . these responses 
* do not occur with 100 per cent frequency, but the 
regularity of sequence is sufficient to form patterns 
of response upon which to establish a classifica- 
tion” (p. 41). 
The first major grouping of this kind is com- 
+ posed of those utterance units immediately and 
regularly followed by “oral” responses only. This 
grouping is further broken down into: 


1, Greetings—those utterances in which the oral 
response regularly repeats the preceding utterance 

2. Calls—those utterances in which the oral Tesponse 
consists of one of a very limited list of single words or 
short word group like, “What,” “What is it,” “Did 
you call,” etc. 

3. Questions—those in which the oral response 
consists of a great variety of forms other than 1 or 2 
above; these types of utterances are also identified in 
terms of the peculiar order of the particular classes of 
words contained in it. 


The second major grouping is composed of those 
single free utterances that are regularly followed 
by action responses. These are called requests or 
commands and the action responses are sometimes 
accompanied by one of a limited list of oral 
responses like “Ok,” “just a minute,” etc, 

The third major grouping consists of single free 
utterances in a series that have as responses 
continued attention conventionally signalled by 
words which do not interrupt the talk, like “Yes,” 
“Unh hunh,” “Oh,” “I see,” etc. Those utterances 
are called statements and make up the largest 
number of sentences. 

All of the above groupings are then finally 
differentiated from “noncommunicative” utter- 
ances which are characteristically found in situa- 
tions such as surprise, sudden pain, etc. and 
include such expressions as “Oh,” “Wow,” 
“Goodness,” “Damn it,” etc. 
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The rest of Fries’ work proceeds along the same 
lines of purely empirical analysis of the structure 
of the sentence. It is an analysis which studiously 
avoids definitions of parts of speech in terms of 
their lexical meaning but which stresses the 
determination of form classes to which different 
words belong. 

In his treatment of the parts of speech, Fries 
points out that classical grammar has defined 
parts of speech in terms of lexical meaning for 
some, function in the sentence for others, and 
formal characteristic for still others. In his own 
system, he relies on two criteria for grouping 
words into parts of speech. The first criterion is 
the structural signals which consist of the particu- 
lar arrangement of words as parts of speech in a 
sentence. Here Fries makes the assumption that 
words which can occupy the same position or 
Positions in single free utterances must belong to 
the same part of speech. He calls all words that 
can be substituted without changing the structural 
meaning words of the same part of speech. 

He substitutes all the words of the material 
that he collected for each of the words situated in 
a particular position within certain minimum free 
utterance test frames, e.g., “The team went there,” 
Since the word man, woman, dog, etc. can be 
substituted for the word “team,” they are said 
to be of the same part of speech. The second 
criterion is the structural signals which consist of 
the particular words, e.g., “the,” or forms of the 
words, e.g., endings like “ed.” 

Fries illustrates the difficulty of defining a given 
part of speech by comparing it to the strike in 
baseball. Neither can be defined by means of a 
simple statement. Words that are the same part of 
speech are the same only in the sense that they 
have the same functional significance. A strike, for 
example, is a name applied to a ball thrown inside 
a certain area over home plate, or thrown within 
the area but swung on and missed, The same is 
true of diverse words which for different reasoris 
are fitted into the same categories of parts of 
speech. 

The rest of the work consists of the analysis of 
language in terms of these empirically defined 
parts of speech. In some cases the identifying 
marks of a part of speech are the arrangements 
within which the words are found; in others they 
are the formal aspects of the words (e.g., suffixes 
like “ed” to identify the analogue to the verb); 
and in still others they are the identity of the 
words alone, 

The outstanding virtue of the analysis may be 
said to lie in the fact that it is the first successful 
attempt made to map out the functional relation- 
ships between empirically determined classes of 
verbal behavior. Its greatest deficiency lies in the 


| 
i 
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fact that the author has made no attempt to deter- 


` mine the exact probabilities by means of which 


= one can predict the presence of different classes of 
verbal response from the situation or from previous 
_ verbal responses. The use of such fnaterial for a 
psychologist lies in investigations concerned with 
predicting the verbal behavior of the same people 
in different situations and of different people in the 
same situations. In this work lies at least the 
beginning of a solution to the problem of defining 
„a unit in content analysis; it, furthermore, pro- 
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‘ 
vides psychologists with a better means of com- 
paring the functional relationships between differ- 
ent parts of speech in mental patients, since the 
parts of speech are more soundly defined than they 
have been in previous studies. Finally, in studies 
of learning, the knowledge of functional units of 
speech as defined by Fries can be used to study 
the laws of acquisition and extinction of verbal 
behavior. 
Kurt SALZINGER 
Columbia University 4 
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THE PRINCIPAL REPLICATED FACTORS DISCOVERED IN 
OBJECTIVE PERSONALITY TESTS 


RAYMOND B. CATTELL 
Laboratory of Persondlity Assessment and Group Behavior, University of Illinois ” 


Tue Locic or FACTOR MEASUREMENT 
IN PERSONALITY RESEARCH 


HAT advance toward establishing scien- 

tific laws in personality study depends 

on the inauguration of precise and 
meaningful personality measurement is today 
a widely recognized principle. This prin- 
ciple has recently been stated and gxamined, 
for example, in such diverse approaches to 
personality research as those of Eysenck 
(31) and Hunt and Kogan (44) as well as in an 
earlier systematic exposition (7). In any case, 
mature researchers have long been forced to 
perceive that crucial enterprises in theory, 
as well as the practical efficiencies of applied 
psychology, hinge on such a development of 
structural measurement. 

Fortunately, the rising generation has 
become familiar with the concepts and tech- 
niques for basing research into personality 
structure and dynamics upon multivariate 
methods, notably factor analysis and its 
various developments, capable of yielding 
previously unknown patterns and concepts. 
Without objective and analytically powerful 
techniques of this kind, personality research 
must depend either on clinical concepts, more 
subjectively derived and seldom expressible 
in operational measurement to everyone’s 
satisfaction, or on arbitrary, atomistic “‘scales” 
or patent tests, which can be at least as numer- 
ous as psychologists! 

The logic of the factor analytic approach 
(13) resides in the statements that (a) func- 
tionally unitary traits or processes are to be 
discovered by observation of covariation, 
among persons, or in one person over time, 
with or without controlled experiment, (b) 
concepts are better operationally defined by, 
and based upon, a pattern of measurements 
rather than by a single measurement, as in 
classical univariate experiment,’ and, (c) 


1 Even at the present day it is not unusual to find a 
single alleged concept; e.g., anxiety, rigidity, projection, 
the hunger drive, the ego, employed in the same 
theoretical framework by investigators but opera- 


tionally “defined” by variables as numerous as the 
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a functionally unitary trait or process should 
nevertheless not be considered established 
by a pattern in a single factor analytic research, 
but must reappear consistently and persist- 
ently in independently rotated studies. 

To achieve this last condition, research must 
be pursued with common variables, continu- 
ity, and an architectonic plan. The technical, 
organizational, and social obstacles to achiev- 
ing these standards are doubtless responsible 
for the unfortunate fact that this demon- 
strably rewarding and indispensable line of 
research has received contributions from ex- 
traordinarily few of the many psychologists 
interested in advancing personality research, 
and has fallen short of closure. Moreover, 
as French (35) has pointed out, a sad propor- 
tion of even the factor analytic contributions 
to personality measurement actually fail, 
on technical grounds, to be finally of any 
use. This should be borne in mind if the reader 
is not wrongly to assume that our concentra- 
tion on the work of so few laboratories be- 
tokens disinclination to make a sufficient 
survey. 

Our purpose has been to get the best pos- 
sible indication from all existing research as 
to the nwmber and nature of factors in personal- 
ity measurement that show reasonable stability 
from study to study, and which could next be 
made the conceptual basis for a definitive 
checking research. Interpretation and theo- 
retical discussion must, for reasons of space, 
be largely deferred (15). 

DATA, METHODS, AND CONCEPTS IN 
THE SURVEY 


Since 1945, when material was collated for 
the present writer’s integration of personality 


different investigators. The converse ambiguity, in 
which agreement on a similarly-titled “scale measure- 
ment,” adhered to in different researches, nevertheless 
hides a confusion of several independent factors in the 
“scale” is also common. A recent instance is the work 
relating “anxiety” to conditioning, in which no attempt 
was first made to determine the number and nature of 
factors in anxiety responses by factor analysis. Instead, 
the traditional semantié@’ error was made of assuming 
that one word means one thing. 
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measurement data (7), no further survey has 
appeared until 1953 (35). A survey of ability 
factors has been made by Guilford (37) and 
by the committee working with French (34), 
and the latter has recently surveyed personal- 
ity factors in ratings, questionnaires, and ob- 
jective tests (35). The present study is inde- 
pendent of the last-named, and the weightiest 
part of its evidence is additional to any avail- 
able at the time of French’s survey. 

By objective tests are meant those in which 
introspective, deliberately self-assessing re- 
sponses are not used, and in which behavior is 
measured in ways such that different experi- 
menters (Es) will assign the same score to a 
given subject’s (S’s) response. They include 
miniature-situational, misperceptive (project- 
ive), stylistic and physiological devices, but 
also various novel forms, equally important, 
for which no name has yet become current. 
By personality factors we mean tempera- 
mental and dynamic factors, as defined and 
distinguished from abilities by basic criteria 
set out elsewhere (7). However, in practice 
the distinction is not always easy, and, to be 
safe, we have left the lists open to the pos- 
sibility that some factors in perceptual ability 
tests are personality factors. Although the 
factors found in specifically dynamic and 
learning data (interests, attitudes, memoriz- 
ing, symptoms, etc., objectively measured) 
must eventually be considered in close relation 
to general personality factors, we have set 
them aside as too few, and as only once con- 
firmed (23). Were such confirmed factors 
available, it might be hard to draw the line 
between such dispositions or drive strengths, 
e.g., timidity and amorousness (which are 
clearly “dynamic”), on the one hand, and a 
“dynamic integration” factor as a general 
personality dimension on the other. But 
drives, self-sentiment structures, etc. can be 
roughly distinguished, for the present, by 
their specificity of object attachment, from 
“general personality” factors (largely tem- 
peramental) pervading all behavior, and we 
shall leave them to a distinct survey a year or 
two hence. 

Space need not be given here to describing 
the factor analytic method (2, 13, 41, 62); 
nor does it permit us to do more than merely 
state here the following conditions which we 
believe have been shown elsewhere to be neces- 
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sary for unique, psychologically meaningful 
solutions: 

1. The factors must be rotated for simple 
structure, since unrotated centroid or prin- 
cipal compongnt solutions or other resolutions 
based on merely mathematical symmetries 
have no reason to be invariant from research 
to research. Our standard procedure implies 
oblique factors and “blind” decision on simple 
structure, without reference to favored hy- 
potheses. 

2. Marker or pilot variables must be car- 
ried—at least two to any supposed factor— 
from earlier studies, so that new factors may 
be located in relation to the old. It is not 
enough to have “psychologically similar” 
tests: exact “dovetailing” of studies requires 
identical tests. 

3. Regard must be paid to the “density” 
of variables (13) and their due sampling ac- 
cording to the personality sphere concept 
(7) in order to avoid mistaking what is psy- 
chologically a specific for a general personality 
factor, or a second-order for a first-order 
factor. Besides, this comprehensiveness of 
sampling provides sufficient “hyperplane 
stuff” to locate good simple structure (13). 

4. The usual, routine statistical require- 
ments must be met, e.g., an adequate sample, 
iteration of communality estimates, extraction 
of the correct and sufficient number of factors 
(without which rotation is distorted), suffi- 
cient variables to define the number of factors, 
known reliabilities for variables, and “blind” 
rotations for simple structure, carried to an 
unimprovable “plateau” number of “total 
variables in the hyperplanes.” 

These conditions have frequently been met 
in the study of abilities, e.g, the extensive 
studies of Thurstone (60, 61, 63), Guilford, 
el al. (37, 38, 39). However, in objective tests 
of personality they are at present met by only 
about a dozen published studies, seven of 
which are from the Laboratory of Personality 
Assessment at the University of Illinois. 
Consequently, these must be the central 
core on which we organize our discussion. 
The published studies of Eysenck are included, 
despite being somewhat defective for the 
purposes of the present integration (since 
they extract too few factors and are not ro- 
tated for simple structure,? unlike his further 


2 Thurstone’s factor analytic work is now proceeding 
to objective personality tests, but results are not yet 
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studies in progress) because of their criterion 
association. 

Although several P-technique (13) factors 
seem to retain recognizably the same form 
as R-technique factors, the present survey, 
with its necessary standards of population 
matching, will be confined to the R-technique 
domain, the P-technique findings being de- 
ferred to a separate collation (16a). 


DESIGN IN THE SEVEN STUDIES 


Since the seven core studies about which 
others in the present paper will be organized 
constitute a single strategic research, or- 
ganized as such from the beginning over a 
ten-year period, a section must be devoted to 
describing the objectives and rationale of that 
enterprise. 

At the commencement, for historical con- 
tinuity, marker tests were included for some 
twenty-two promising factors in past research, 
chiefly as summarized in the 1946 survey (7) 
and including Spearman’s “Fluency of Asso- 
ciation” (57), Thurstone’s perceptual factors 
(61), Perseveration-Rigidity (27, 51), Dynamic 
Momentum (7, 54, 55, 56) (sometimes called 
“satiation”), Speed (47), Tempo (7), Endur- 
ance (54, 55, 56, 59), Will Factor (1, 7, 29, 
52), and Honesty (1, 7). Markers for these 
were taken principally from Brogden (1), 
Crutcher (29), Gibb (36), Hartshorne and 
May (40), O’Niel (53), Rethlingshafer (54), 
Ryans (55), Thornton (59), and others. An 
attempt was made also to include, through 

« personal communications—notably with Ey- 
senck, O’Niel, and Thurstone—whatever 
markers were appearing in a current work. 
Finally, there were included some specific tests 
with personality predictive power, e.g., the 
C.M.S. (6), Mira’s Myokinesis (50), suggesti- 
bility (7), aspiration discrepancy, color-form 
ratio, ergograph effort curve, etc., as described 
elsewhere (15). 

Beyond this linkage with the past the whole 
research effort was concentrated on the crea- 


published except for specifically perceptual tests, 
included below. Burt’s extensive personality factoriza- 
tions do not deal with objective tests. Sundry factoriza- 
tions of specific objective tests, both published and in 
theses, are on too narrow a range of variables, e.g., are 
confined to “rigidity” or “oscillation” or autonomic 
variables, or parts of a particular test. We have 
included Eysenck’s factors, despite the above ob- 
jections, because, even without any rotation, the 
grosser factors at least retain recognizable form. 
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tion of mew tests for the new personality con- 
cepts emerging from factor analytic research. 
The hypotHeses of test design were finally 
made explicit for all our tests, though they 
may have begun more intuitively. When they 
began explicitly they were formed around the 
conceptions of personality dimensions (e.g., 
surgency, ego strength, schizothymia) de- 
rived from the earlier studies on factors in 
behavior ratings and questionnaires. Indeed, it 
will be recalled that the larger plan (5, 7) 
within which the ten-year objective test 
plan was designed called for the imitial de- 
lineation of factors in terms of criterion, 
“everyday-life record” behavior, including 
behavior ratings, and that the objective test 
design began as soon as these earlier factors 
were stabilized (7). This spiral of hypothesis 
formation and factor experiment apparently 
needs to be pointed out because it is some- 
times said, even by factor analysts, that factor 
analysis is not a hypothetico-deductive 
method. It is true that it can start without 
hypotheses and create them in the factors 
yielded, in a way not found in univariate ex- 
periment (13). But, it can also check hypothe- 
ses in a peculiarly thorough manner, and in 
the present researches this methodological 
cycle of creating and checking has gone from 
use of ratings and intuitive, clinical hypothe- 
ses to the final design of objective tests by 
clarified hypotheses. Thus, to a factor analyst, 
the computational work here has been only a 
matter of keeping standards of everyday 
workmanship, and the real fulcrum of effort 
has been the designing of tests on clear psy- 
chological principles. 

Some 330 test variables (but rather fewer 
test situations), consisting first of about 60 
borrowed “historical markers” and then of 
270 newly devised measures, have thus been 
tried out in the past ten years. In the methodo- 
logical cycle—continued through seven dis- 
tinct major factorizations and certain ad hoc 
“patching” studies (7, 8, 12, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
24, 26, 27)—these original tests have some- 
times been improved to give higher loadings 
as the factors concerned converged on more 
definite meanings, permitting desirable modi- 
fications to be perceived. 

This possibility of improving test validities 
creates a dilemma in regard to “marking” 
factors, for the firmest basis of matching is 
provided by carrying a continuous track of 
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absolutely unchanging tests through all 
factorizations. However, improvements can 
be made on different tests in a factor at alter- 
native cycles, provided sufficient absolutely 
identicaé tests be carried between immediately 
successive researches. The latter “minimum 
necessary overlap” compromise is defective in 
that factor identification A = C has to be 
established by A = B and B = C, which gives 
more chance for error. A flexible compromise 
of the two was actually adopted: researches 
were cemented by a continuous track of im- 
mutable variables through all matrices, while 
some newly discovered or improved high- 
loaded tests were also carried from the point 
of discovery to adjacent or later researches. 
Incidentally, it will be observed in the subse- 
quent tables that the original markers of the 
former kind tend to sink from loading promi- 
nence as the researches proceed. This is partly 
the usual regression from a first to a second 
sample and partly a contrast effect from their 
overshadowing by the newly devised tests. 
Close examination will show that they stay 
significant in the factor to which they belong, 
relative to any other. 

The next methodological point requires a 
reminder that our objective has been simply 
to locate the primary personality factors in a 
widely conceived range of behavior measures, 
and to permit their reproduction with ac- 
ceptable invariance of pattern by others. We 
are not aiming at the unreal goal of getting 
immediate loadings high enough for complete 
interpretation or for estimates of individuals’ 
factor scores beyond the modest reliability of 
about 0.5 to 0.8. Consequently, we have 
not set up test lengths to give the usually 
desired reliability of individual tests nor have 
we item analyzed tests in most cases. The 
short and therefore less reliable test is abso- 
lutely demanded by the aim of including a 
large number of tests in a single matrix (and 
within the subjects’ time). And, this large 
number—about 48 to 128 in the batteries of 
the present studies—is indispensable for 
(a) including old markers and yet breaking 
new ground, (b) obtaining a good hyperplane 
for any one factor, (c) “blocking out the whole 
picture” of primaries, and (d) avoiding as far 
as possible “untraced variance” for any vari- 
able, such as brings uncertainty in factor iden- 
tification. 

In this field, perspective is everything; 
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the notion of fitting together a host of narrowly 
conceived but highly exact one-or-two-factor 
researches is illusory (13). There is a time for 
approximation—for the acceptance of calcu- 
lated risks—and it comes at this stage of re- 
search. Low reliabilities do not systematically 
distort the pattern of loadings of any variable. 
One can still see in which factors it is highly 
involved and in which little, and estimates of 
the true value can be obtained by correction 
for attenuation. As in a perceptual gestalt, 
the shape transcends the condition of the ele- 
ments, and it has been empirically shown 
that tests of low reliability retain their factor 
pattern (23) with remarkable consistency from 
study to study. Besides, it is a waste of re- 
search time to bring all of some hundreds of 
new test devices to the finished reliability of 
item-analyzed tests when only a minority of 
them will turn out to have any personality 
factor relevance. Nevertheless, this careful 
strategy has been confused by the compulsive 
with inaccuracy. But, if it provides a perspec- 
tive of the primary factor patterns, so that 
more restricted researches can confidently go 
to work on individual factors, to raise the re- 
liability of tests and introduce still more 
valid tests of those factors, it will have abol- 
ished a bottleneck which has long held up 4 
wide area of possible quantitative reasearch 
in personality. 

MATCHING AND EVALUATION PROCEDURES 


The breadth of scientific meaning to be at- 
tached to the subsequently matched factors de- 
pends on initial decisions as to which features 
in the seven studies should be deliberately 
controlled or varied before matching. Thus, 
since computing method should be irrelevant 
to the nature of psychological unities, we de- 
liberately used simple centroid on the first 
study, the grouping method on the second, the 
multigroup method on others, and have ob- 
tained similar results using principal compo- 
nents ona still later study. Rotations, similarly, 
were by different methods and people, in 
ignorance of other findings and working with 
the single objective of maximizing the number 
of variables in the total hyperplanes, plotted 
until a plateau for “total hyperplane content” 
was reached. 

On the other hand it seemed necessary, 
until we should get to know how “hardy” 
patterns are in response to changes of popula- 
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tion, to have our samples in the main from 
essentially the same population—actually, 
young men and women of rather more than 
average education. Nevertheless, two distinct 
variants were also tried, namel¥ 11-year-old 
children and hospitalized psychotics, and 
some of the deviations of pattern in the tables 
must be evaluated in terms of this change of 
population. 

For economy of time and space we have used 
the following system in referring to researches, 
at the head of the columns of factor loadings 
recorded in all subsequent tables: (a) we have 
referred to researches by the initial of the re- 
searcher, C for the present writer, E for Ey- 
senck (31), T for Thurstone (60, 61), Th for 
Thornton (59), Cn for Connor (28), Br for 
Brogden (1), T-R for Thornton and Ryans 
(55, 59), roman numerals as used in the 
Index in reference 7 for “combined” and 
“composite” patterns already averaged in 
the present writer’s earlier survey (7). The 
numbers attached to these letters describe the 
successive researches of the given investiga- 
tor, e.g., El, E2, E3 refer to the three suc- 
cessive E studies in the bibliography (31, 32, 
33). (b) We have indicated above the letters 
the size of the experimental sample. This 
also includes a reminder of which samples 
are not from normal adults by the addition 
to the number of “a” for abnormal and “c” 
for children. (c) We have referred to tests by 
numbers of the Master Index (kept in the En- 
cyclopedia of Tests in this laboratory and not 
yet published as a whole) into which the spe- 
cific matrix numbers, in particular published 
researches, have always been translated in the 
original publications, and (d) we have referred 
to factors by a Universal Index, as proposed 
in detail elsewhere (14) which continues from 
U.I. 15, the last of the factors agreed upon 
by the committee on ability factors (34). 
Thus, the best established twelve personality 
factors run from U.I. 16 through 27 and the 
less certain factors (not listed here) from 
U.I. 28 through U.I. 33. The separate articles 
(8, 12, 19, 20, 21, 22) must at present be con- 
sulted for description of the tests, which are 


_ here given by bare title and M.I. number; 


but a work in preparation (15) and the actual 
Handbook for these tests (16) will give details 
of construction, administration, etc. 

Now the first task before us is to develop 
objective means of matching factors, on the 
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provided common variables, from study to 
study. For psychologists must at this stage 
of research eschew the conceit that matching 
can be established by mere “insight” into 
psychological meaning, When two “factors, 
each in an independent study, appear similar, 
by reason of having substantially the same 
variables highly loaded and in the hyperplane, 
the similarity may be more exactly examined 
by (a) the correlation coefficient, r, or pattern 
similarity coefficient, r, (10), applied to the 
loadings to express the similarity of pattern 
profile, or, (6) the salient variables similarity 
index, s, to express the likelihood of encounter- 
ing the given number of salient variables found 
in common by chance. (By salient variables we 
mean those which the psychologist commonly 
considers as characterizing the factor.) Both 
instruments were used here, any peculiarities 
of action of either being partly avoided by 
their consensus. The latter instrument, es- 
pecially developed for the factor matching 
problem (9, 17), has the following formula: 


1 gs N | 


where g is the number of salient variables in 
(either of) the two studies; # is the total 
number of variables common to the two 
studies; c is the number of variables that 
prove common to the two sets of salients 
(common in nature and in sign), x takes in 
succession values from 0 to c — 1 and y takes 
in succession values from 0 to g — x. 

A systematic matching procedure has been 
carried out in our own seven studies by pair- 
ing every factor with every other, but this 
does not mean that all coefficients have been 
worked out, for in a majority of instances one 
can see at a glance that the factors are differ- 
ent. In most cases a single match stands out, 
and even if the r or s (inverted) is not large it 
is usually significantly larger than for any 
competitor. But in a few cases, mentioned be- 
low, two possible matches in series 2 for factor 
A in series 1 had to be closely compared—a 
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dilemma which we believe to be specifically 
associated with the phenomenon of ‘‘coopera- 
tive factors” (13). 

The above indices may be illustrated on 
familiar ground, so that the reader will have 
more “feeling” for these new, goodness-of- 
matching values in the ensuing personality 
factor context. For this purpose we may take 
the general ability factor. Although our re- 
search was casting its nets for newer, unknown 
patterns, this ubiquitous pattern seemed in- 
evitably to be fished up in each and every 
study. Naturally, it is not as well marked as 
if we were specifically choosing tests to de- 
fine its pattern, but we always carried one 
marker for it and for the rest it picked up those 
personality tests which clearly involved in- 
telligence. 

In Table 1 which sets out the general abil- 
ity or “g” factor as it occurs in nine studies, 
we have followed the procedure used in the 
remaining twelve factor tables which may 
therefore best be immediately described as 
follows. (a) Initials and numbers are used at 
column heads, as described above, to define 
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the research by its author and its position in 
his series of researches. (b) Size of sample is 
placed right above this symbol. (c) “Factor 
in Series,” above b, gives the number of the 
factor in thé series of factors as reported in 
the research in question. A minus sign after it 
shows that it has been reflected relative to its 
original table. (d) In the rows (the variables), 
the Master Index number, already described 
above, is placed on the left of each variable. 
(e) The title of the test is adjusted by epithets: 
high, low, good, poor, etc. as dictated by the 
sign of the loading (or by the majority of signs 
where there is disagreement), i.e., the title 
has already been made to agree with the sign. 
(f) In the upper part of the table are listed 
the variables used in at least two studies, while 
those in the annex below the line are variables 
which have been used only once, but have 
achieved such substantial loadings that they 
must be presented as probably part of the 
factor pattern. 

A tolerable agreement of signs and magni- 
tudes is evident to direct inspection alone in 
Table 1. (Thurstone’s factor is, of course, his 


TABLE 1 


Factor 1. PATTERN OF GENERAL ABILITY 


OR INTELLIGENCE 


Factor Identification 


Master Factor in Series: 6 2 3 1 2 8 2 9 1 
Index Sample: 370 370 100 100a 500 250 184¢ — 240 
No. Title Research: CE C25NCS) VOE CS C6 C7 si Tl 
11 High combined verbal and numer- 42 88 40 57 
ical ability 
26 High ability to solve riddles 27 41 50 
201 High ability on number series 54 24 50 
199 High score on computation 50 64 55 18 08 
167,50 Good immediate memory for atti- 13 T SER A8- TOS 22 4333 
tude statements 
2 Low motor rigidity —11 —39 -17 -69 -35 —-17 
41 Good two-hand coordination “u 4 15 25 40 
159 High accuracy of self-performance —12 —46 —-61 
estimate 
249 Good memory for names 36 20 54 14 04 
7 Fast speed on gestalt completion 05 15 32 (-01) 71 
51 High index of carefulness rar 52 15 
65 High logical consistency of atti- 08 54 
tudes 
274 High verbal ability (Stanford) 55 
275 High arithmetic reasoning ability 52 539 33 


* In all studies from our own laboratory the loading signs have been checked back, for the purposes of this integration, from the pub- 
lished matrices to the original test scoring. This is necessary because it is extremely easy in the various reflections which the variables have 
to undergo for sign errors to occur, and errors have been found in about 1 per cent of the published signs, Where an asterisk is left in 
any table it means that there may be doubt about the sign insofar as the original score sheets, or their re-scaling sheets, are no longet 


stored, 


—— 
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second order general ability factor derived 
from the primary mental abilities [60].) To 
appreciate the degree of agreement the reader 
must remember that below “the visible part 
of the iceberg” is a larger mass®of variables 
which agrees in being unloaded in the factors 
in question, In terms of a double-dichotomous 
table (significantly loaded versus insignifi- 
cantly loaded), on two compared factors, the 
present list actually shows three of the pos- 
sible quadrants, namely: significant-signifi- 
cant; significant-insignificant; and insignifi- 
cant-significant, omitting the far more bulky 
fourth, for economy of space. Indeed the vari- 
ables listed (in the upper, main table) are 
arrived at as follows: Any variable that has an 
appreciable (presumably significant) loading 
in any of the factors purporting to match has 
to be listed. Its loadings in the other factors 
are then listed on the same line, whether of the 
same sign or not or whether adequate or not, 
in order that the reader may see the degree of 
agreement achieved. 

The word “appreciable” is used rather than 
“significant” because there is not yet agree- 
ment on the expression for significance of a 
loading (13), but our intention is to deal with 
significant loadings. From indirect and em- 
pirical evidence too discursive to discuss here 
(but chiefly in connection with distribution 
plots of rotated loadings) we judge that with 
populations of the size used here any loading 
above +.10 is “out of the hyperplane.” To 
remain in the region of what one is accus- 
tomed to think of as the 1 per cent level of 
significance we have normally taken only 
loadings of +0.35 or higher, but for reasons 
given below we have occasionally dropped 
even as low as +0.15. (The frequency dis- 
tribution of recorded loadings for all matched 
factors here is: 230: +0.35 or above; 45: 
+.30 to +.34; 42: +.25 to +.29; and 55: 
.20 to +.24, The frequencies in the lower 
ranges increasingly include loadings merely 
brought in as matchings for adequate loadings 
in the other factors.) Where a variable in one 
study was simply not used in another and 
therefore could not have a loading, the loading 
space is left blank. 

Although we have checked the matchings 
with v and s indices (most of which are set out 
elsewhere [15] for economy of tables here), 
these indices are only contributory pieces of 
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evidence in a larger realm of evidence which 
belongs to experience in this field and which 
we have frankly allowed to overrule any 
single mechanical index or limit when our 
judgment required it. The art, or ereative 
judgment—call it what you will—by which we 
have occasionally defied what the reader 
would require in a mechanical following of our 
own rules, in some of the more subtle matching 
issues, can be vindicated only by the verdict 
of further research as to whether the new 
variable or variables brought into the pattern 
by such a match is found when extraction of 
the pattern is repeated. Fortunately, such 
further research need no longer be an extensive 
exploration of new tests and factor space but 
can be a simple, restricted checking procedure 
on stated tests and patterns. However, some 
of the considerations in these judgments can 
be relatively briefly stated as follows. 
Allowances have been made for the follow- 
ing. (a) Known differences of reliability of 
individual tests from research to research, 
due to more or less selected samples, different 
test rooms or administrators, etc. (b) Differ- 
ences of mean score on the test from sample to 
sample, causing differences in loading magni- 
tudes. (c) Differences in actual personality 
factor structure—loading pattern and cor- 
relation between factors—to be expected 
among different population species. For in- 
stance, easy intelligence subtests are generally 
more highly loaded in the “g” factor in dull 
than bright groups, while rigidity measures 
shift more of their variance from a specific 
rigidity factor to the intelligence factor 
(negatively) in abnormals (who have higher 
but narrower rigidity) than in normals. (d) 
Consideration of the mode of factor analytic 
computing process (multigroup method seems 
to give consistently larger communalities). 
(e) Particular ambiguities in factor rotation, 
e.g., one factor in C7 happened to have two 
almost equally good hyperplanes. (f) Where 
two factors, A and B, in Series 1 are rivals 
for a match with Factor X in Series 2, it has 
happened that one of them, A, already makes 
a very clear match with another factor in 
Series 2. In such a case even slight superiorities 
on some loadings for the A — X match must 
be discounted. (g) Slight test modifications. 
The means of allowing for these will be 
clear. For example, allowance is made for a 
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TABLE 2 


AGREEMENT OF PATTERNS OF LOADINGS FOR SEVEN 
MANIFESTATIONS OF THE GENERAL ÅBILITY FACTOR 


Factor in Series: 6 2 3 1 2 8 2 
Sample: 9 370 370 100 100a 500 250 184c 
Research; Ci & G Ce cs 6 C6 OCT 


A, Intercorrelations: r’s 


C2 +84 

C3 +63 +45 

C4 +43 +57 +19 

cs +72 +53 +31 +47 

C6 +74 +34 +53 +33 +65 

c7 +04 +15 +34 +33 +15 +02 


B. Salient Variable Similarity Coefficients: s’s 


Ci 

C2 06 

C3 -01 01 

C4 .34 01 0 

c5 .35 .04 .01_ .52 

Có -28 i ST O E OEN 01 

C7 £30:1'06) 01.7 4° 59-50-01" 10 


above by heeding not merely the absolute 
loading, i.e., whether it is above 0.34, but 
also its loading relative to that which it shows 
in other factors in the same study, and the 
degree of consistency of loading with that of 
very similar tests, e.g., two forms of reaction 
time or closure or rigidity subtests. 

From the inspection of Table 1, in the light 
of these considerations, we shall now turn to 
the more exact criterion—represented by the 
r and s values among all pairs of researches, 
which are set out in Table 2. 

It should be observed first that there are 
sometimes decided divergencies of r and s 
values notably in the C1.C5 match which 
gives an r of .72 but is not significant (almost 
an even chance) on s. The differences are 
partly due to the relative values which these 
indices put on the lower loadings. A poor 
hyperplane fit can probably reduce y much 
more than s, which responds rather to the 
essential agreement on salient variables. 
On the other hand, s sometimes pays too much 
attention to a few salients and ignores wider 
agreements. It is unmistakably shown here 
that the significance is usually given as higher 
by r. Only 6 7’s fall below the .05 significance 
level, whereas 11 s’s do so. On either an r or 
an s test all matches are significant except 
C7 with C1 and C6, but there is a wide range 
of goodness—on r values extending from .02 
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to 0.84—though all are positive. The poorest { 


agreement falls between the child pattern 
and the six adult patterns. It is encouraging 


1 


| 


that the indices shown below for the various | 
new personality factors are in general no { 


poorer than these values for the well-estab- 
lished general ability factor, and it would seem 
from this tryout that a mean r of about 0.4 
(0.42 in this case), with the presently obtain- 
able accuracies of rotation, must be considered 
to correspond to an identity. If we leave out 
the lower figures due to child and abnormal 


populations it would seem that at present we ~ 


can measure factor patterns with a reliability 
of about 0.5. 

Such a moderate correlation is consonant 
with the fairly wide variations of absolute 
loading for a given variable found in a given 


factor, as presently rotated, blindly and in- < 


dependently by individual judgment. If we 
take a variable most frequently repeated, 
Immediate Memory (which has two Master 


Index numbers, 50 and 167, because of slight — 


administration changes), we find a highest | 


loading of 0.54 and a lowest of 0.03, with a 
mean of 0.29. This is typical, for the mean 
between extremes of loadings (for any one 


variable) is 0.31, and suggests a sigma of the © 
typical row in these tables of about 07, | 


Such a dispersion of factor loading values 
about the true value will surprise no onè 


familiar with factor analytic complexities; | 


indeed, it would be astonishing if the range 


were less when we consider through how many — 


abstracting processes and translations the fig- 
ures pass from the raw scores to the final ro- 
tated loadings, each process introducing some 
degree of approximation or error. We have not 
found any other studies in the literature in 
which repetition with entirely independent 
rotations has produced better agreement than 
this for well-known factors; and the present 
agreements are accordingly regarded as reach- 
ing the level to be expected when true similar- 
ity of pattern exists, blurred by the defects of 


present techniques. The important thing is- 
not the absolute level of loading, which is 
affected by countless specific influences, but 


its sign and its significance, i.e., on which 
side of the hyperplane it lies. Any inconsisten- 
cies of sign are pointed up in the present 
tables by placing the figures in parentheses. 
There is only one loading out of 52 in Table 1 
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with a wrong sign (but with a value of only 
—,01!). The chances of an agreement on 51 
out of 52 signs, in random values, would be 


extremely small. 4 


PATTERNS OF THE TWELVE Most 
INVARIANT FACTORS 

To keep in mind the samples upon which the 
factor patterns are matched it is necessary to 
refer to Table 3 which shows the number of 
common or marker variables arranged in the 
experimental design between each and every 
pair of studies. In general, the larger numbers 
tend to include the same actual variables as 
occur in the smaller numbers. Y 

As indicated earlier the personality factors 
begin with number 16, the first 15 factors in 
the Universal Index (14) being ability factors. 
Though a formula has been suggested for 
distinguishing ability and personality factors 
(7), none is yet generally accepted and in 
fact we believe, as indicated below, that two 
or three factors which have been too auto- 


matically included in the extension of ability / 


factors are better considered personality fac- 
tors. To avoid what may be purely scholastic 
but time-consuming disputes it has seemed 
best to list ability and personality factors to- 
gether in the order of their discovery and con- 
ibaa in the same universal factor index 
14). 

In the present integration factors are num- 
bered and presented in an order which com- 
bines (a) declining order of magnitude of 
variance and (b) declining breadth and cer- 
tainty of invariance (matching criteria). 
The first twelve factors,. which alone are fully 
set out here, are considered to meet the stand- 
ard “established” and to be adequately stable 
for applied work, while six more are “indi- 
cated” and should be checked by research 
immediately, before applied work assumes 
their unitary character. Within each factor 
table the common variables are listed in 
descending order of fitness to represent the 
factor in terms of a combination of (a) mean 
magnitude of loading, (b) number of studies 
in which similarity of loading is confirmed, and 
(c) considerations arising from our knowledge 
of the reliability of the test in various ad- 
ministration situations. In most factors we 
have deliberately proceeded down to tests of 
quite low mean loading because the researches 
soon likely to follow, working intensively on 
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TABLE 3 
NUMBER OF VARIABLES, OF COMMON MARKERS, AND 
oF FACTORS Founn, IN SEVEN PRINCIPAL STUDIES 


Number] 
Reference |Number of A 
aber off of Fac-| Number of Variables Common 
Symbol ton Varnes ots, | t Two Studies (Markers) 
‘oun 


Ci 48 11 {C1 |C2 |C3 |C4 |C5 |C6 |C7 
C2 64 11 | 28) 

C3 117 17 | 34) 27 

c4 104 18 | 32| 27/100 

CS 127 16 | 20) 22) 46) 45 

C6 64 15 | 15) 14) 26) 26| 52) 

C7 128 16 | 24) 18) 48) 47| 73) 43 


single factors, will need to take note of all pos- 
sible tests, including those of borderline valid- 
ity? The reader not directly familiar with 
factor analytic processes and who may evalu- 
ate the agreement of figures by immediate 
impression should perhaps be reminded in 
scrutinizing the following tables (a) that a well- 
located dimension, approximately orthogonal 
to a set of well-established dimensions, may 


3A note must be presented here on matters which 
scarcely concern the general reader but are important 
to anyone contemplating intensive research and close 
collation of the references. The following changes 
between the separate published researches and the 
present collation are to be noted. (a) Factors have been 
completed reversed in loading signs when necessary 
to agree with the accepted direction for the majority 
in a given table. This is indicated by a minus sign 
after the factor (head of column). (b) Single variables 
have occasionally been scored in different directions in 
different studies, e.g., Maturity of Opinion, Sug- 
gestibility, and Absence of Questionable Preferences 
were oppositely scored in the early studies. This 
accounts for some apparent reversals of sign of single 
variables from tables in the original specific study. (c) 
Additional checks have been made on loadings for 
those variables in the early studies which now prove to 
be important in factor definition. In three cases, two or 
three points of change in the second decimal place were 
found in quantity and in two cases a sign error. In one 
of our own variables and one of another contributor a 
sign error was almost certain, but could not be proved. 
(An arbitrary “value judgment,” resulting in a reversal 
at time of scaling had reportedly been made by a 


departed assistant!) (d) Improvement of simple 


structure was undertaken two years ago on F4 in C1 
and on four factors in the second study, in the light of 
increased rotation experience. The shifts were slight, 
but they alter four of the published factors in C2. The 
new factors may be calculated as follows: 
Fs + .25Fi; F's = Fs — .10F: + .10F: + .20F; + 
OF, — 10Fs + 10F;; Fy = Fr + .15Fs; F's = Fe + 
.40F:. The changes under 3 and 4 mainly effect 
loadings only in the second decimal place, but might 
be puzzling if not understood. 


JR 
ee 
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TABLE 4 
Factor 16. CoMPETENT ASSERTIVENESS 
Factor Identification 
Master Factor in Series: 1(-)  3(-) 8(-) 16(—) 4 4 6 ike 
Index Sample: 370 370 100 100a 500 250 184c 100 
No. Title Research: ci c2. «C3 c4 CS C6 Or Br: 
82 Long exploratory distance on maze 14 5 2⁄4 06 
270 Fast tempo of arm-shoulder swing 38 39 46 
117 Good (“Highbrow”) taste in social ` 26 48 47 12 
and esthetic environment 
15 Excessive use of circles in C.M.S. (—03) 04 18 28 38 15 
test 
268 Fast tempo tapping in “Two Hand 38 76 
Coordination” > 
282 Many objects perceived in unstruc- 35 34 
tured picture 
143 High total score on C.M.S. 40 03 40 01 
307 Fast speed of letter comparison 17 56 
21 Absence of questionable preferences 26 5 31 22 18 15 31 
in reading 
35 Little suggestibility to authority —16 —48 —26 -04 —08 (07) (09) —53 
2 Low motor rigidity = —02 —01 (10) —21 —13 —10 —40 
50-51 Detailed care in following instruc- 05 22 40 
tions 
34 Maturity of opinion 42 —21 (07) -14 — 11 (10) -53 
96 Big reduction reading speed by frus- 53 (—03) 
tration 
278,9 Fast reading tempo (“Ideational 53 64 
Tempo” in C1) 
125 High emphasis personal vs. institu- 60 
tional values 
99 High ratio of verbal to numerical 35 
ability 
309 Fast speed of line judgment 63 
237 High ratio distance on difficult to 46 


easy mazes 


* This has the standard No. T XII in (7). 


yet “wobble” through ten or twenty degrees, 
and such slight changes can produce differ- 
ences in loadings as large as any seen in these 
tables; (b) that he must bear in mind not only 
the agreement and disagreement among the 
salient variables set out here, but the “hidden 
agreement” in the more numerous variables 
not listed which coincide in being zero, as 
indicated above. 

Universal Index 16. Competent Assertive- 
ness. Here there happen to be very few com- 
mon variables to test the matching of factors 
in studies Cı and Cs. On the brief series avail- 
able, factors C1: F.5- and C2: F.10- would 
fit almost as well as C1: F.1- and C2: F.3-. 
The correlation of the two loading patterns 
with most variables in common for checking 
(C5: F.4, C6: F.4) is 0.50. Factor 6 in C7 is 


most deviant, but this is understandable as 
it deals with children. Though 7 of the pos- 
sible 60 loadings to be considered have in- 
consistent signs, the numerical values of all 
of these prove to be negligible. The pattern 
is one of fast, determined, effective action, and 
insuggestibility, good taste, and individuality 
of opinion. The present title is meant to be 
descriptive of speed, poise, ideational decisive- 
ness, and self-assertion. 

U.I. 17. Restraini-Timidity. The matching 
here is good—quite as good as for the intelli- 
gence factor—and the sign j 
with one exception for loadings of a size that 1$ 
negligible. It presents an instance wherein an 
“ability factor’—Thurstone’s F or speed of 
perception (reversed here to slowness of per- 
ception)—agrees, except for a scarcely signifi- 


inversions are i 


+ 


—— 
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TABLE 5 
FACTOR 17. RESTRAINT-TIMIDITY 


e 


Factor Indentification 


Master Factor in Series: 2 4 11 8 10 12 14 ES) 
Index Sample: 370 370 100 100a 500 250 184c 290 
No. Title Research: ci C2 c3 «(C4 c5 C6 C7 Th2 
43 Large mean PGR deflection (all 32 34 15 15 10 
stimuli) 
21 Absence of questionable reading —47 —65 (23) —10 —21 —13 
preferences 
137 Much reduction finger maze ac- 42 18 31 
tivity by shock 
7 Slow speed of closure in gestalt —15 —20 —19 (07) (05) —53 
completion 
105 Tendency to perceive many threat- 44 40 (-01) 20 12 
ening objects 
72 Much slowing of reaction time by 44 08 13 
complex instructions 
150b Much acceptance of “obvious” re- 54 07 10 
marks 
5 High ratio of regular to irregular 07 46 18 10 08 (—01) 
warned reaction time 
10 Slowness to name object in dark 11 61 
adaptation 
216 Low suggestibility to shock 31 57 (—03) 
93 Little effect of physical restriction (—06) 48 
on performance 
120 Low ratio of inaccuracy to speed —08* —50 
3 Slow speed of judgment (social and —02 (01) —13 -16 —19 (02) (9) —39 
spatial) 
27,218 Expressed willingness to play prac- 04 50 
tical jokes 
51 High index of carefulness 54 es 


Low peripheral span of perception 


* See footnote to Table 1. 


cant difference on speed of social judgment 
(Master Index Number 3) with a tem- 
peramental pattern which is best labeled 
Restraint or General Inhibition. One of Brog- 
den’s (1) factors, No. 6 (Self-Control, Inhibi- 
tion), could also fit, but a couple of common 
variables is not sufficient basis for so deciding. 
The factor which Eysenck (31, 33) has dis- 
cussed as “Hysteria~-Dysthymia” (and which 
is perhaps an incompletely rotated mixture of 
our F and H factors of Surgency and Adven- 
turous‘ Cyclothymia [11, 25]) does not fit 
adequately in any pattern of this survey, 
but has its best fit here. This last match would 
include and rest upon matches of Slow dark 
adaptation (good) and Slow speed of judgment 
(fair) while Low ratio of initial to final per- 
formance (M.I. 179, 180)! and the measures 


4M1. will henceforth be employed as abbreviation 
for Master Index. 


of Unduly high and Unadaptable (goal dis- 
crepancy) aspiration (M.I. 114, 148) level 
agree poorly, being markedly loaded in his 
rotation, but almost negligibly in all of these 
studies. 

Possibly the restraint factor changes form 
when it appears as Dysthymia in neurotics, 
but we suspect, from our own abnormal 
group, C4, that the pattern as given here is 
more truly representative of all groups when 
the factors are thoroughly extracted and 
rotated. It is interesting to note that this 
factor strongly supports the theory put for- 
ward twenty-five years ago (4) that one of two 
major determiners of magnitude of PGR de- 
flection is the amount of restraint exercised on 
orexis, not the conation (or even “emotion’’) 
alone as commonly supposed (63). 

UJI. 18. Hypomanic Overcompensation. Again 
the match was discovered without effort, a typi- 
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TABLE 6 
Facror 18. Hypomanic OVERCOMPENSATION 
Factor Identification 
a 
Master Factor in Series: 5(—) 10(—) 10 2 16 13 13 
Index Sample: 371 370 100 100a 500 250 184c 
No. Title Research: Ci C2 c3 C4 c5 C6 C7 
153 High speed of decision on C.M.S. 69 41 25 10 
test 
15 Excessive use of circles on C.M.S. 11 07 17 31 23 52 
test 
39b,136 High ratio color to form in sorting 32 32 41 30 03 (—06) 
143 High total score on C.M.S. 44 19 18 61 
16,154 Many slanting lines cut on C.M.S. 09 49 01 27 41 49 
134 High ratio of self-criticism to criti- ' 15 (—04) 21 47 
cism of others 
193 Ego weakness: shift toward success- 08 15 15 38 04 
fuls 
25 Low ratio of emotional to nonemo- —21 —03 —33 —20 
tional words recalled 
266 Low ratio of initial to final perfor- 26 45 40 
mance on C. M. S. or counting 
111 Much self-reference in general (—06) 40 04 05 02 
events 
38 Low ratio of consonant-dissonant —41 —60 —09 —03 —10 
opinion recall 
53 High ratio of self-criticism to self- 59 
approval 
82 High speed in finger maze 58 


cal inter-r (that of the longest common series of 
variables, see Table 3) being +0.47. However 
there is to be noted an initially confusing, 
“cooperativeness” (7) of this factor with 
factor 16, which shows itself most clearly in 
the interchangeability of Ci: F.5(—) and 
C2: F.10(—) and C1: F.1(—) and C2: F.3(—), 
respectively, though the two factor pairs are 
clearly distinct in other loadings. 

There is a tendency for this pattern in the 
abnormal population to be out of line with 
the others, e.g., on 38, 134, which is perhaps 
explicable by its meaning which suggests a 
compensatory hypomanic pattern of whole- 
hearted action with insecurity and under- 
estimation of the self. Such an overactive 
pattern might develop new qualities as it 
approaches abnormal and possibly exhausted 
extremes, as clinical observation suggests. 
The variables of ego weakness and conflict 
over the self distinguish it from the decisive 
self-assertion of factor 16. 

U.I. 19. Critical Exactness. At this point in 
our series there begin to occur rather more 
instances of low loadings in some studies for 


a variable that has a high, salient loading in 
apparently the same factor in another study; 
but the sign inversions are still few (7 out 
of 63) and occur with insignificant values. In 
one study—C2—there was some rivalry of 
factors 7 and 8 with factor 5 for the present 
match, but in addition to exceeding the for- 
mer in number of congruent variables the 
latter fits far better here than it would any- 
where else. It is interesting to note that 
when this factor was first found, in C1 (8), 
the published interpretation predicted it 
would have relation to questionnaire factor 
I (25), and this hypothesis was tried and found 
correct in C5, though not recorded in the 
present table because we are confined to ob- 
jective tests. 

Our judgment that Thurstone’s (61) per- 
ceptual factor E belongs here is based on all 
three common variables fitting, and on the 
fact that none of his other factors have the 
least resemblance. Nevertheless, Hidden Pic- 
tures would not have been recorded in our 
series (too low) were it not for its significance 
in his factor pattern. However, all the signs 


oa 
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) TABLE 7 
Factor 19. CRITICAL EXACTNESS 


Factor Identification 


Master Factor in Series: 1(—) 5 5 12(—) 14 6 7 E 
Index Sample: 370 370 100 100a 500 250 184c 190 
No. Title Research: Ci C2 C3 C4 EREE C7 T2 
146 High per cent accuracy in percep- 55 21 33 48 12 
tual gestalt completion 
71 Few errors in maintaining complex —58 —13 —17 (09) 
reaction time sets 
51 High index of carefulness 45 37 32 
ro. 16 Few slanting lines crossed in C.M.S. —11 (07) —04 -233 -34 —02 
Test 
2 Low motor (and motor-perceptual) (01) (11) 00 —26 —20 -32 —17 
rigidity 
15 Restrained use of circles —28 —04 (09) —09 —21 —15 
39 High ratio color to form in sorting 07 28 11 (—16) 31 12 36 
206 Good analysis performance on Gott- 25 33 37 
schaldt figures 
41 Good two-hand coordination 34 01 40 10 04 04 59 
134 High criticism of others relative to —38 —18 (11) —05 
self 
116 High critical hostility of judgment 57 13 03 11 
80 Little upward drift of PGR re- —38 —13 
sistance relaxing 
170,198 Hidden pictures and words (mean 06 19 05 11 34 
loading) 
79 Tendency not to have eidetic ima- —35 
gery 
92 Slowness to imitate animal sounds 42 


are consistent. Again we shall argue that its 
classification elsewhere as a perceptual fac- 
tor represents (under Thurstone’s title “sup- 
pressive manipulation of configurations”) 
the outcropping of a broader temperamental 
quality of exactness, firm control, criticalness, 
and independence, appreciably associated, 
incidentally, with masculinity of sex. 

U.I. 20. Sociable Willingness. The average 
matching r was 0.31, and some reduction of 
what is intrinsically a higher average must be 
specifically traced to the child population C7 
and to the cheating measure (M.I. 16, 20) 
which was experimentally modified. (It is, 
in any case, less hardy than most with change 
of minor conditions, e.g., motivation.) The 
particular emphases in the C7 study may be 
connected with the coincidence that this fac- 
tor generally concerns pervasive attitudes to 
social values and occurred here in a group 
which was an orphanage group. Apart from 
these special deviations the matching here is 
still substantially at the level found in our 
first factor. 


The meaning is clearly one of dependence 
upon and willingness to please an emotionally 
approved authority. Brogden’s factor, which 
he called Honesty, could match either factor 
17 or here, but, as far as the limited number of 
common variables permits judgment, it is 
better here and the “honesty” is then one of 
compliance. The factor has some significant 
connection with femininity, though our earlier 
speculation (that it might be simply the sex 
factor) is not supported by the magnitude of 
sex correlation. 

U.I. 21. Energetic Decisiveness. The confi- 
dence of matching remains very good. The 
r’s between the six successive pairs of factors 
(C1: F.8 with C2: F.7; C2: F.7 with C3: F.4, 
etc.) are +042, +0.44, +0.35, +0.29, 
+0.71 and +0.35. The corresponding s values 
are confidence levels of 0.06, 0.06, 0.03, 0.10, 
0.003, and 0.46. ; 

Some resemblance has to be remarked on 
one set of variables between this pattern 
and that of factor 20 above (but reflected) 
as well as to the “ability” factor 6 (in the 
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TABLE 8 
Factor 20. SOCIABLE WILLINGNESS 
Factor Identification 
Master Factor in Series: 3 Lease yeero( yas - 4(—)~ (22 
Index Sample: 370 370 100 100a 500 250 184c 100 
No. Title Research: Cit C2 c3 C4 c5 C6 C7 Br 
152 Tendency to indicate agreement 10 68 62 74 67 
rather than disagreement 
135,38 High ratio of recall of consonant to 03 64 17 39 53 71 
dissonant opinions 
219 Willingness to admit common pecca- —27 —36 —47 
dilloes 
35 Much suggestibility to authority 35 04 29 22 H 36 (—16) 
34 Immaturity of opinion —09 —04 (+12), —21 —35 —18 
193,194 Ego weakness, mean loading on 09 15 31 25 (—01) 
shifts to success (193) and from 
neurotics (194). 
246 Much authority submission (“au- —18 —48 
thoritarian” attitudes) 
116 Hard-headed cynicism (—06) 11 11 56 
67 Extremity of viewpoint 01 (—12) 07 (—05) 46 
163,165 Relatively little loss of performance —53 —31 (+07) 00 —16 
with disapproval (Mean of 110 
and 112) 
46,137 Little impairment of maze perform- —03 —61 (+18) —02 
ance by shock 
36 Inability to state logical assumptions —44 —51 —03 —02 —03 
21 Absence of questionable preferences 25 57 12 11 15 15 34 
in reading 
16,20 Absence of tendency to cheat. Few —01 —41 —08 —01 —01 (05) —60 
slanting C.M.S. 
75 Little metabolic rate change with —51 
stimulation 
70 Rapid appearance of negative after —43 
image 
294 Good contact with reality 49 


Universal Index [14]). (The first resemblance 
shows more clearly in factors C1: F.8; C2: 
F.7; C3: F.4 than in the rest.) The immaturity, 
suggestibility, etc. set of variables, however, 
are associated in U.I. 20, with compliance 
and good behavior, but here with weakness in 
memory, in computing, in decision, etc. A 
second direction of ‘“cooperativeness” of 
the present factor is to be noted here with 
factor I, Intelligence, on the M.I. variables 
numbered 167, 199, 244, and 277. 

We are inclined to interpret this factor as 
the cyclothymia pole in the cyclothymia- 
schizothymia dimension, but while awaiting 
external validation we have kept more cau- 
tiously to the descriptive heading, indicating a 
certain mental energy and decisiveness as 
opposed to the schizothyme lack of these 
qualities. Actually the factor recently found 


by Eysenck (32), in his search for a cyclic- 
schizophrenic distinction, matches well here 
(and nowhere else) on the four common 
variables that have salient loadings in his 
study; but his significant but lesser loaded 
variables—slow speed of reversible perspective 
and tempo of tapping—have doubtful load- 
ings, and we are inclined to ask whether his 
values may not be due to the special properties 
of “criterion rotation.” 

Tt seems reasonably clear that the factor 
studied for thirty years under the title “fluency 
of association” (or sometimes “speed,” “imagi- 
nation,” or “verbal fluency”) by Hargreaves 
(39), Johnson (46) (as a pattern element), 
Johnson and Reynolds (45), Gibb (36), 
Carroll (3), Sen (56) (as an influence oP 
Rorschach), Holzinger and Swineford (42), 
Thurstone (60), Denton and Taylor (30) (as 
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TABLE 9 
Factor 21. ENERGETIC DECISIVENESS 


Factor Identification 


Master Factor in Series: Pig 7 4 15 3 1 10(-) 2t T. XXVI 
Index Sample: ~ 370 370 100 100a 500 250 184c 200a in (7) 
No. Title Research: Ci C2 c3 C4 CS G6 C7 E2 Composite 


34 Maturity of opinion —25 —42 —56 -66 —08 —43 

35 Little suggestibility to —23 —50 —07 —28 —08 —13 —26 
authority 

244,3 Fast speed of judgment 04 07 (—04) 14 48 70 41 50 

(social-emotional) 

167 Good immediate memory 03 47 13 44 06 41 

108 Little assumption of skill —34 —01 —15 —16 —06 
in untried performance 

146 Low percent correct in ? —03 —09 —24 -13 —49 
perceptual gestalt com- 
pletion 

271,1 High fluency (mainly ex- 13 03 32 35 13 54 55 

panding topics) 

288 Fast speed of evaluating 51 70 
others’ performance 

308 Fast speed of number 48 44 59 
comparison 

95 Much decrease myokine- 57 20 
sis under threat 

199 High computational skill 33. 35 09 35 

157 Few jokes considered —38 —08 
funny 

152 Tendency to indicate 15 13 370k 07 
agreement rather than 
disagreement 

193 Ego strength: small shift (07) (14) —06 —09 —S4 
to “successfuls” 

33 Myokinesis, large move- 10 
ments* 

28 High dynamic momen- (—04) (—08) (—15) 16 38 
tum 

268 Fast natural tempo of 14 (—15) 54 
tapping 

43 Large PGR. reaction to 05 oi 25 01 (—02) 30 
general stimuli 


278 Fast reading tempo 59 
309 Fast speed of line judg- 54 
ment 
84 Much increase of pulse —53 
rate under stress 
74 High basal metabolic 34 
rate 


* Fairly frequently, in researches outside our own series, some lesser degree of agreement of loadings will be found because tests have 
not been administered as uniformly as in our series. This is a case in point: Eysenck’s test (32) was size of writing; ours was size of lines, 
freely drawn. Similarly, in Factor T.XV. Study T-R, M.I. 8 in Table 10 a discrepancy in details of presentation exists. 

+ Due to uncertainties of rotation we have taken the mean of Eysenck’s Tables VII and VIII (Factor 2) (p. 382) (32)in computing 


the factor pattern. 


“ideational fluency,” not “W”), Line and perception of this very personality factor. 
Kaplan (47), Notcutt (51), McNemar (48), But most of these earlier factors were muti- 
the present writer (5), and others, and repre- lated, by restriction of tests, to concepts cur- 
sented in the earlier summary (7) with com- rent in ability study and to sets of educational 
posite loadings as “T.XXVII,” has been a variables. Examination should also be made, 
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with more common variables, of similarity to 
the “originality” factor of Guilford and co- 
workers (38), which combines low gestalt 
accuracy with fast judgment and excellence 
in some kinds of fluency. However, this could 
also match U.I. 19 (reversed) and is considered 
by Guilford to be additional to ideational and 
word fluency factors. 

Consonant with our interpretation, “flu- 
ency” factor measures were shown in 1935 
(58) to have substantial relation to manic, 
cyclic insanity while the “versatility” meas- 
ures in Denton and Taylor (30) manifested 
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clear relations to the personality questi 
naire ‘surgency’ measures. The reasons 
shifting the emphasis to a temperamen 
interpretation, are discussed elsewhere (15) 
U.I. 22. Nervous Alert Reactivity. The cor 
relations in this quite broad match are a li 
lower and more uneven than in former fact 
The last two common test variables (excl 
ing sex) that are entered for comparison W 
the “persistence” factor of Thornton, Ryans, 
and others are not completely identical with 
theirs and are made by combining two te: 
Thurstone’s perceptual factor C agrees on h 


TABLE 10 
FACTOR 22. Nervous, ALERT REACTIVITY 
Factor Identification 
Factor in series: 4(—) 6 15 17 12 10(—) 9—-) C 
Master Sample: 370 370 100 100a 500 250 184c 190 
Index No, Title Research: C1 C2 C3 C4 CSCO CI Le 
176 Fast irregularly warned re- —01 —16 —48 —18 —25 -56 -72 -71 
action time : 
263 Low variance in reaction —39 —63 
time 
5 Low ratio of irregular to 12 17 (—10) 38 64 3 
regular warned reaction 
time 
94 High frequency of flicker 52 50 11 11 
fusion 
40 Many reactions to false 14 22 02 38 
signals 
83 High fidgetometer fre- 43 08 41 14 08 
quency 
93 Little effect physical re- 25 39 
straint on mental per- 
formance 
159 High accuracy (low scat- —13 —26 —17 
ter) of “time required” 
estimates 
282 Many objects perceived in 24 27 
unstructured drawing 
13 Much oscillation of per- 48 03 18 09 07 
formance r 
197 Few hidden pictures found —18 (03) (05), —16 
8 High speed alternating per- 33 31 20 (—06) 07 17 
spective 
28,204 Low dynamic momentum 00 —05 —23 —28 
6,128 High ideomotor and read- —24 —27 —20 —19 
ing speed (or “Fast 
ideational tempo”) 
64 Female sex —25 —22 
79 Good eidetic imagery 37 
45 Endurance, time S will en- 
dure shock and fatigue 
325 High level of experience in 44 


diverse fields 


* T- XV. in (7). 
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two highest variables well, and tolerably on 
the two next, but misses a perfect match by 
“reversible perspective” failing to have any 
loading on this factor. e 

A similar pattern has recently been found 
by Horwitz (43) in so-called rigidity variables 
which he justifiably matches with the factor 
of “ideational rigidity” found by Tiner (27) 
and the present writer. This factor which 
conceived as “rigidity” is opposite in direction 
of measurement to the present “over-reactiv- 
ity” loads, on the two studies mentioned, low 
flicker fusion, low dynamic momentum (some- 
times called “cosatiation”), and low speed of 
alternating perspective, which might be added 
to the present pattern. There is disagreement 
over the sign of hidden pictures, but the pres- 
ent “Objects seen in unstructured drawings” 
might be more equivalent to Horwitz’s scoring 
of hidden pictures. Or, alternatively, his 
smaller number of cases, fifty, may account 
for an errant loading there. 
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The prevailing feature of this factor is 
high nervous speed. It is consistent with our 
interpretation that where we included both 
unwarned and forewarned reaction time tests 
the former is more highly loaded. There is 
thus a general tendency to very alert, sensi- 
tive reactivity; to reactions at “half-cock’; 
and to rapidity of all simple mental processes, 
along with low endurance or momentum. 
In a further development we have hypothe- 
sized this to be a physiological, perhaps high 
acetylcholine or hyperthyroid, condition of 
the neural tissue of the whole nervous system 
(15). 

U.I. 23. Neural Reserves vs. “Neuroticism.” 
This is the last of the factors in which what 
seems an adequate match over seven or more 
studies can be made. Its precision is slightly 
marred by the italicized loading being based 
on somewhat different scorings or adminis- 
trations of the common tests indicated. Thus 
Eysenck scored rigidity on an a priori pattern 


TABLE 11 
Factor 23. NEURAL Reserves vs. “NEUROTICISM” 


Factor Identification 


Factor in Series: 10 8 rå 7 5(—) 1 1 
Master Sample: 370 370 100 100a 184c 105a 98a 
Index No. Title Research: ci C2 C3 C4 C7 Ei E3 
2 Low motor rigidity (classical per- —15 —29 —58 —20 -37 =42 
severation) 
41 Good two-hand coordination 02 20 (—15) 37 36 42 
42 Low body sway suggestibility —20 —13 —26 —12 —10 —-64 -12 
120 Low ratio of inaccuracy to speed -20  -29 -36 —40 
151 Slower decision on principles than 31 27 
particulars 
28,223 High “dynamic momentum” (en- —01 12 36 50 16 
durance) 
43,1 Smaller PGR to mental than phys- -07 -31 
ical stimuli (threat) 
101,148 Little excess of aspiration over —29 —02 —56 —-17 
achievement 
162 High ratio of normal to shock per- 26 46 26 
formance 
1 High fluency 00 09 10 40 
167 Good immediate memory 14 (—01) 01 00 33 
216 Low suggestibility to shock =17 —15 
51 Low index of carefulness —67 
75 High metabolic rate change with 57 
stimulation 
58 Much myokinetic drift 31 
227 Preference for color over form in 36 


pictures 


Note.—Loadings in italics were not made by variables measured by exactly the same procedure or scoring as the others. 
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TABLE 12 
FACTOR 24. ANXIETY TO ACHIEVE VS. ASSUREDNESS 
Factor Identification 
ader Tite tess | 1 [| 2 | 5 
No Sample: | soo | 250 | 184c| 100 
Research: | CS Co | C7 | Br 
211 High annoyability: all situ- 52| 39| 21 
ations 
219 Willingness to admit —42 |—19 |—43) 
common peccadilloes 
152 Tendency to agree 24 | 63| 49 
21 Absence of questionable 33 09| 36 
reading preferences 
116 High ratio hard-headed | 28 48) 
(cynical?) to sentimental 
attitudes 
276 Good school grades (in- 18| 40 
telligence partialled out) 
205 High emotionality of com- 35| 13| 17 
ments 
144 High agreement with plati- | 10 46) 
tudes 
108 Modesty on untried per- |—11 —03 |—20) 
formances 
246 Disagreement with au- | (05) (06)|—44| 
thoritarian attitudes 
274 High verbal ability on 19| 55 
Stanford Achievement 
330 Good ethical choices in 44 
story situation 
327 Logical inconsistency in re- | 51 
sponses 
294 Low “contact with reality” |—43 


derived from the present writer’s finding of 
low emotional stability with exiremes of 
rigidity (5), instead of in the simple, linear 
fashion of the other rigidity scorings. Inciden- 
tally, such special scorings may sometimes 
adapt to, and give better loadings for, one 
factor, but make the essential test operation 
less negotiable and understandable in all its 
factor relations. Our Dynamic Momentum, 
28, is the nearest thing to his Endurance, 
while 223, as used in C1, is identical with it. 
This factor is of special interest as being 
that to which Eysenck’s laboratory has de- 
voted its central and constant studies, en- 
riching it with extensive external validations 
- as General Neuroticism (reversed here) (31, 
33). Nevertheless, it must be noted that in his 
first study it was left at an unrotated- defini- 
tion, while in his second and latest it is 
rotated by a different (but potentially con- 
gruent) principle from that of simple struc- 
ture. In the upshot his first agrees quite well 
with our five, but his second does not agree 
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so well either with his first or our five as these 
do among themselves. In particular we can- 
not find either Fluency or Immediate Memory 
to be so much ‘involved in this pattern as he 
finds them, and the same is true to a lesser 
degree of Speed of Reading and Speed of Judg- 
ment. 

Our title suggests the hypothesis that the 
factor is some kind of cortical exhaustion 
condition produced by neurosis rather than 
the pattern of poor dynamic integration itself. 

U.I. 24. Anxiety to Achieve vs. Assuredness. 
Despite being found in only three (the latest) 
C studies the r and s values of matching are 
good. (Mean r = +0.47; above the average 
for all patterns.) Brogden’s “Achievement & 
Positive Attitudes Factor” also fits pretty 
well. In study C5 it is shown that this factor 
correlates 0.6-0.7 with the 16 P.F. “nervous 
tension” factor Q4 (25) and with the other 
anxiety factors O, C— and Q; -, possibly to 
an extent required by their intercorrelations. 
The marked association of this tension and 
irritability factor with school grades (with 
intelligence partialled out), verbal ability, and 
good ethical choices suggests that it is the 
factor which is responsible for the low cor- 
relations recently found between learning (as 
conditioning) and undifferentiated “anxiety” 
measures, We shall hypothesize that this is 
the anxiety-strain factor specifically concerned 
with degree of long-circuiting of satisfactions, 
i.e., a measure of the degree of operation of 
psychodynamic law 10 (11, p. 643). 

U.I. 25. Accurate Realism vs. “Psychotic 
Tendency.” We had independently named this 
factor “Accurate Realism” (or “Calm Deci- 
sion” in other versions) when we discovered 
in the matching process that it seems to be 
the same as Eysenck’s “psychoticism” factor 
reversed. However, the extent of agreement in 
matching, e.g., the magnitude of r’s between 
patterns, now begins appreciably to decline 
for the first time in our series. There is some 
question of whether Eysenck’s alternating 
perspective was scored in the same direction 
as ours. This might be a borderline match, 
not rightly included in our first series of 12 
most invariant factors were it not that it 
throws light on and brings support to Ey- 
senck’s important contention that a factoriz- 
able dimension, definable as psychosis, exists 
independently of that of neurosis. 
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TABLE 13 


Factor 25. AccURATE REALISM VS. 
“Psycuotic TENDENCY” 


i Fèctor Identification 
laster s 
Tadke apg Bie Fosenies: 160| a1 [aze] -tt 
j Sample: | 100 | 500 | 184c | 105a 
Research: | C3 | C5 | C7 | E2 
7 Slow speed of perceptual |—58 |—32 —36| 
gestalt completion 
199 High computational per- 35| 29) 41 
formance 
8 Slow alternating perspective |—16 |— 18| —29 
146 Low accuracy of gestalt |—34 |—21 
completion 
6 Fast ideomotor (reading) 14 | 03 41 
speed 
247 Small size of drawing (low | (02) —15|—61 
expansiveness) copying 
design 
268 Fast tapping speed 10) 21 
320 Shorter estimate of time —13)/—33 
taken working on mirror 
drawing 


* Both a 12 and 12’ (see U.I. 25) have been reported in the C7 
study (22) because two clear hyperplanes exist, and it is probable 
that a thirteenth factor should have been extracted to accom- 
modate this last, 12’ being really a factor 13. 

+ Owing to uncertainties of rotation, we have taken the mean of 
Eysenck’s tables VII and VIII (Factor 1) (32, p. 382) in computing 
the factor pattern. 


U.I. 26. Cultured, Introspective Self Conirol. 
The correlation of those factor patterns with 
the longest testable common series of variables 
here, C5 and C6, is +.57; but for the 
remaining matches the table shows more un- 
even and low loadings than previously en- 
countered, including a sign inversion of 
moderate size (on Criticalness of Judgment, 
though both of the conflicting values are too 
low to enter here). Consequently, though the 
pattern is in other respects well enough es- 
tablished to deserve a higher rank, uncer- 
tainties of matching put it here. 

The pattern indicated by the C studies 
clearly resembles one found by Brogden (1), 
Crutcher (29), O’Niel (53), Rethlingshafer 
(54), Ryans (55), and Thornton (59). These 
are represented here by the loadings of the 
most typical—Brogden’s. Actually the match 
is only moderately good, due to the discrep- 
ancy on the Dynamic Momentum test, but it 
is strengthened by the fact that no other fac- 
tor in our comprehensive series has any re- 
semblance to this important factor in past 
studies (labeled XVI in the 1946 survey [7]). 
Some disagreement on M.I. 2 might be due to 
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TABLE 14 
FACTOR 26. CULTURED, INTROSPECTIVE SELF-CONTROL 


Factor Identification 


Master 
Index Title 


Factor in 
No. Series: 


14(—)| 4 8 14 | 11 
Sample: 100 | 100a | 500 | 250 | 184c |100c 
Research: | C3 C4 | C5 | C6 | C7 | Br 


273 High proportion of 51| 62| 10 
fluency on self 

271 Low total fluency on -4 
topics 

161 High performance 
underapproval rela- 
tive to disapproval 

28 High dynamic mo- 
mentum (final) 

167 Good immediate 
memory on atti- 
tudes 

2 Low motor rigidity 20 | —10 |—09 | (14)/—-10 |—-33 

13 Low oscillation —25 —09 |—52 

205 Much emotionality of 21| 03 | 44 
comment 

105 High ratio of threat- 22 
ening objects seen in 
unstructured draw- 
ing 

39 Preference for form | —03 | —23 
over color in sorting 

24 Much improvement 
initial to final 
period in novel per- 
formance 

266 Low ratio initial to | —35 | —24 
final performance in 
general material 

71 Few erroneous re- 
actions in complex 
R.T.’s 

276 High school grade 10| 37 

36 Ability to state as- | 32] 17| 10 
sumptions 

96,188 Little effect of frus- | —06 -71 
trated preference on 
computational 
speed 


—06 |—09 


(—08)| 34 3i 


(—07) | 69 


—04 |(—22)| 30| 13| 23 


(-14)} 19| 20| 14 


(03)|—12 |—22 


118 High sense of poetic 22 
style 

242 More annoyed with 50 
things than people 
Zeigarnik ratio AL 
Motor inhibition 30 
(Downey) 


peculiarities of scoring in some of the early 
studies. It must be borne in mind also that 
most of these earlier studies were preoccupied 
with, and were alone heavily represented in, 
the behavior of dynamic momentum (““co- 
satiation”) as shown by absorption in a task 
and indifference to interruption, in which 
area we had only one representative variable, 
which happens not to have very high loadings 
anywhere in our studies. The last column 
match may therefore be considered tentative, 
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TABLE 15 
FACTOR 27, APATHETIC TEMPERAMENT 
i Factor 
Master pacer 
Index Title f) z 
No. Factor in Series: | 17 18 
Sample: 100 | 100a |150c 
Research: c4 
42 High body sway suggestibility si| 6| 16 
122 High static ataxia ssj 35| 25 


43,1 Low ratio of mental to physical 
stimulus reaction, P.G.R. 

145 High responsiveness of aspiration level Si 14 

to performance level 


101 Little excess aspiration level over per- | —22 —29 
formance level 
115,193 Marked ego weakness (toward success- | 47 (—20) 


fuls) 
194 Marked ego weakness (away from neu- 28 12 
rotics) 


13 High oscillation 27 01| 22 
41,177 Low manual dexterity (two hand co- | —10 | (05)|—16 
ordination and motor s] 
157 Few jokes reacted to by overt smile —29 


Low sociometric rating* -39 


* Though this is not S’s behavior per se, it is included as the 
highest single loading in Connor’s study (28). 


though the general sense, as seen in the inde- 
pendently derived labels of the different 
studies, agrees in depicting a pattern of in- 
trospective, steady, serious, self-absorbed, 
effective thinking. Yet another instance of 
this factor has recently been provided by 
Horwitz (43). 

U.I. 27. Apathetic Temperament. The 
agreement here (except for a possibly errone- 
ous, no longer checkable sign on test 193) is 
very good. The calculation of the marker coin- 
cidence index for the C3 and C4 studies shows 
1 chance in 500 of so good a match acciden- 
tally. The factor of Connor arises from his 
specific study of short-term and long-term 
oscillation (28, 49), and though his loadings 
are not high, it fits appropriately here in 
pattern and in meaning. Factor 27 must be 
considered the last and least of the factors 
for which invariance can be claimed, for it 
rests on only three independent studies and 
is the smallest factor in variance in each of 
these. For these reasons its character cannot so 
confidently be hypothesized; but it seems to 
consist of a despondency, apathy, and pos- 
sible anxiety, associated with high oscillation. 
The possibility should be investigated that it 
is Factor C, Ego Strength (11, 25) reversed. 

Six further factors can be located in present 
objective personality measures, but for reasons 
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of space these more tentative factors, with less ` 


adequate matching or fewer studies or fainter 
variance, are reported elsewhere (15). They 
consist of: U.J. 28, Sociable Emotional Eva- 
siveness, found in five studies; U.I. 29, Sym- 
pathetic Mobilization of Energy, found in 
seven, but with small variance; U.I. 30, 
Stolidity, found in four; U.I. 31, Wary Real- 
isms, found in three; U.I. 32, Schizothyme In- 
hibitedness, found in two; and U.I. 33, Dour- 
ness, found in two. 


DISCUSSION 

Although our objective of crystallizing the 
patterns evidenced in the realm of objective 
tests has been achieved, to the extent of 
demonstrating twelve to eighteen tolerably 
invariant factors, the minds of most readers 
will doubtless reach ahead to such questions 
as interpretation and the relation of these 
factors to those found in the behavior rating 
and questionnaire media. Space absolutely 
forbids the amount of discussion needed for 


the former, but a word may be said on the | 


latter. The pioneer study intercorrelating 
factors from the three media (24), as well as a 
second study (24a), revealed a more com- 
plex relationship than was anticipated in the 
theory that the same dimensions of personality 
would show themselves equally clearly in all 
three media. Most of the questionnaire factors 
in the Sixteen Personality Factor Question- 
naire align themselves with factors in the 
rating of behavior in situ; but as between 
these factors and the laboratory test factors 
a rather confused relationship obtains. It is 
possible that the conceptual difficulty will 
resolve itself by some factors in the objective 
test proving to be second-order factors among 
those in the rating-questionnaire realm. For 
it has already been shown that the four dis- 
tinct questionnaire anxiety factors correlate 
significantly with, and only with, the objec- 
tive test anxiety factor U.I. 24; while three 
questionnaire “introversion-like” factors simi- 
larly center upon U.I. 32, Schizothyme Inhibi- 
tedness (19). Advance toward clarifying this 
complex issue can now be made only by that 
more accurate determination of the factors 
and their obliquities, on large samples, which 
will permit effective second-order factorization. 

Parenthetically, at the conclusion of this 
survey, one may call attention to the fact that 
even for psychologists who do not follow the 
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logic and implications of factor analysis, these 
studies contain some 35,000 correlations among 
variables operationally representing almost 
every concept used in personality research. 
The practice whereby psychologists create 
armchair hypotheses, from observations and 
notions no more exact than those which they 
share with the man in the street, is fortunately 
passing out of fashion, wearied by its own 
sterility. The new hypotheses that will bring 
the advances of the future must spring from 
minds thoroughly immersed in a wide field 
of exact, fresh, personality-relationship data. 
Such a domain exists in the records of correla- 
tion matrices here surveyed, and a careful 
perusal thereof would frequently save un- 
necessary experimentation and make possible, 
initially, more informed and incisive hypoth- 
eses. : 

Attention evidently needs to be called to 
this possibility, not only for the sake of 
generating better hypotheses, but also in terms 
even of completeness of supposed exhaustive 
experimental “data” surveys. For example, 
several recent “surveys” covering such topics 
as the associations of the GSR, the nature of 
rigidity, tempo, ego strength, responsiveness 
to humor, fluctuation of attitudes, test response 
sets, suggestibility, flicker fusion, etc. have 
completely overlooked the extensive correla- 
tional evidence available in factor analytic 
publications, simply because references to 
specific tests do not customarily appear in 
titles of factor analytic articles. Yet the latter 
studies generally include richer experimental 
data, and frequently better population sam- 
ples, than those occurring in the whole bibli- 
ography of the piecemeal univariate studies 
listed. 

However, the main scientific advantage of 
this multivariate experimental approach is 
that the data are integrated and structured— 
if the evidence of this article holds—more 
than is possible by piling univariate upon 
univariate study, in no matter how assiduous 
a fashion. Its disadvantage is that it assumes 
linear relations, but not one univariate study 
in a hundred deals with any more complex 
relation! For those who are interested in such 
concepts as anxiety, rigidity, ego strength, 
speed of conditioning, oscillation, aspiration 
level, frustration tolerance, authoritarian at- 
titudes, etc. the present patterns are a chal- 
lenge to climb off subjective concepts on to 


firmly based evidence of functional unities— 
which may sometimes require a salutary re- 
vision of the subjective theoretical obsessions. 
Operational representatives of all the con- 
cepts just listed, and more besides, have been 
included in the 330 variables of the Master 
Index, so whatever unitary patterns and con- 
cepts actually exist among them have had a 
chance to manifest themselves. 

Methodologically, since scientific concepts 
(as distinct from those of philosophy) have to 
grow out of empirically-observed, lawfully- 
recurring patterns such as these, the deriva- 
tion of personality concepts by multivariate, 
factor-analytic approaches is actually more 
economical too. For the alternative is to follow 
the long trial-and-error path of discarding, 
through a painful history of unsuccessful uni- 
variate experiments, a succession of concepts, 
each of uncertain or subjective origin. For 
example, the confident clinical conceptualiza- 
tion of rigidity as a unitary quality of the 
individual to which the present writer once 
subscribed (5) must be abandoned, except as 
a very narrow factor in a set of very similar 
and largely motor tests, A very large number 
of univariate, controlled experiments failed 
to reveal that it needed to be abandoned. The 
present survey shows four, possibly five (U.I. 
20, 21, 22, 29, and 32) personality factors 
(besides low intelligence) contributing to 
rigid behavior in the clinical sense, and it is 
now easy to see the kind, i.e., the psychologieal 
quality, of contribution to such vaguely con- 
ceived rigid behavior that each makes. Simi- 
larly, though U.I. 24 is the clearest form of 
anxiety, one can see other and independent 
dimensions, e.g., U.I. 23(—), which deserve 
consideration and clearer formulation in the 
general study of anxiety. In short, personality 
factors are not complete interpretations, but 
they are reality-guaranteed concepts around 
which experiments on personality and deeper 
interpretation can be more profitably or- 
ganized. 

SUMMARY 


1. From some 150 factors in objective per- 
sonality tests, the loading patterns of which 
have been published (104 of our own and 46 of 
various other researchers in this field), we 
have found, by cross matching in all possible 
ways, what appear to be 18 potentially in- 
variant patterns. They may be divided, ad- 
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mittedly at a somewhat arbitrary point, into 
12 of a satisfactory degree of invariance and 
universality, and 6 of lesser statistical sig- 
nificance, The former, reported here, cover 90 
phenomenally observed (7) factors (74 in our 
seven core studies, 16 from studies by others). 

2. A development has been carried out in 
techniques of matching, by demonstrating 
the r values typically found for a well-known, 
“established” factor (intelligence) and by the 
invention of s, the salient variable similarity 
index, based on quite different assumptions 
from r, but agreeing substantially in verdict. 
Both indices have been used here, but the art 
of matching only begins with indices and 
requires consideration also of (a) adequacy of 
rotations; (b) nature of the sample of popula- 
tion, including effects on test meaning, relia- 
bility, means, etc.; (c) mode of factor computa- 
tion; (d) number and nature of common 
markers; (e) test administration conditions; 
and (f) possible alternative matches. Over the 
18 matched factor matrices (12 here; 6 else- 
where [15]), the 7’s range from 0. to 0.95, 
mostly 0.25 to 0.75, centering on 0.4, and the 
s’s range from the 45 per cent to well beyond 
the 1 per cent level (mostly in the 15 per cent 
to .01 per cent range). The values are about 
the same for the new personality factors as for 
the long-known general ability factor and are 
quite different from the distribution for fac- 
tors paired randomly.’ 

%3. Our immediate purpose has been to re- 
veal the patterns for operational reproduction, 
not to attempt interpretations, which would 
require more space for discussion and allusion. 
These patterns are for the young adult popula- 
tion, The abnormal and child populations ap- 
pear to be essentially the same, but have some 
interesting differences which at this time must 
be considered indicated rather than proved. 
It is noteworthy that the apparent failures of 
invariance in the present data are systemati- 
cally greater for the child and abnormal popu- 


5 Since no random r’s have yet been set out in any 
table we may list a few taken haphazardly here. C5’s 
with C6’s: ni = —.02; ruu = —.12; rien = .14; 
tea = 11; 75.6 = 12; C3’s with C4’s: 73.5 = 11; rzs = 
05; rio.2 = —.02; roar = .11; C4’s with CS5’s: ry. = 
01; 79.6 = .09; rizu = .16. From C6’s with C7’s: 
ros = .04; 713.15 = —.16. It will be seen that they fall 
roughly in the range one would theoretically expect for 
essentially zero r’s on populations averaging about 45, 
whereas the r’s mentioned in the matching are almost 
entirely above this range. 
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lations. The serious discrepancies, namely the 
sign inversions of loadings, constitute the fol- 
lowing percentages of the 604 matching load- 
ings entered in the seven C studies: C1: 
11 per cent, C2: 8 per cent, C3: 12 per cent, 
C4: 12 per cent, C5: 8 per cent, C6: 8 per 
cent, C7: 14 per cent. The child and abnormal 
samples (plus C3 which has a small population) 
thus again have the greatest tendency to di- 
verge. Consequently, these are probably not 
failures of invariance, i.e., blurring of the pat- 
tern by error, but indicate changes in the real 
pattern with changes in population species. 

5. Discouraging experiences in earlier at- 
tempts to inatch (7, 35) with known certainty 
among published “isolated” factor analytic 
studies clearly show that the establishment of 
invariant, stable personality factors is not 
to be achieved by improved matching tech- 
niques and good marker tests alone, but re- 
quires attention to the social organization of 
research. In particular, we need more long- 
term projects, with gradual, strategically- 
planned expansions to new population species 
and systematic cross checks of structure on 
different samples, by sufficiency of common 
markers. When isolated or exploratory in- 
dividual studies are undertaken there needs 
to be far more attention to carrying a suf- 
ficiency of exact markers from known factors, 
and to carrying simple structure determination 
blindly to the highest possible degree of finish. 
The external validation of factors in school, 
clinical, industrial, and social psychology 
belongs to a stage after this definition of fac- 
tors per se. 

6. The patterns presented here may be re- 
garded in themselves as hypotheses to be 
tested—hypotheses concerning functional uni- 
ties or lawful recurrences of form. In investi- 
gating these hypotheses with the aim of pro- 
ceeding to a precise check on each pattern 
and to further interpretation, through dis- 
covering more highly loaded variables than 
any yet known, psychologists may now con- 
centrate on single factors and therefore on 
lengthened tests requiring more time-consum- 
ing experimental procedures. From the general 
nature of any factor, as it now stands par- 
tially revealed, it should be possible to modify 
most tests in a direction that will raise their 
correlations with the factor. 

The derivation of the single “ideal” pat- 
tern (in existing variables) from the composite 
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tables here presented requires averaging of the 
given loadings, with some allowance for 
regression where there are only single loadings 
and some allowance for the differing actual 
and possible reliabilities of tests. 

7. With the definition of these factors and 
the development of more saturated measures 
for them, the way should at length be open for 
testing hypotheses about their nature, by 
controlled experiment and by correlation with 
everyday criteria.® Already it is evident that 
few of these factors line up directly with rating 
and questionnaire factors (though these tend 
to be mutually consistent) and that relations 
next need to be sought in terms of first-order— 
second-order factor matchings. 
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THE LEVEL OF ASPIRATION OF SCHIZOPHRENIC AND 
NORMAL SUBJECTS! 


KENNETH C. JOST 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Danville, Illinois 


T? term level of aspiration, introduced 
by Tamara Dembo (2), names a method 
of investigating goal setting and goal 
striving which has been widely used in psy- 
chology. Few investigations, to our knowledge, 
have employed psychotic patients as subjects. 
Hausmann (7), Miller (9), and Winder (12) 
worked with schizophrenic patients, and 
Escalona (3) worked with manic-tlepressive 
patients. Current texts which mention the 
aspiration behavior of schizophrenic patients 
routinely repeat Hausmann’s report that these 
patients, other than those of the paranoid 
subtype, indiscriminately raise their bids after 
failure and lower them after success, while 
those of the paranoid type cling to high esti- 
mates regardless of their achievement scores 
and in spite of the fact that they are doubly 
penalized: for falling below their estimated 
scores. Inadequacies in this study of Haus- 
mann have led the writer to re-examine the 
behavior of schizophrenics in a typical level- 
of-aspiration test. 

Inasmuch as schizophrenic patients in 
general show deficiencies in “reality testing” 
and in their adaptation to the demands made 
upon them by their life situations, it is to be 
expected that they will manifest aspiration 
behavior which deviates from that of so-called 
normal individuals. This study asks if there 
are significant differences between schizo- 
phrenic patients and normal subjects with 
respect to the following selected level of 
aspiration variables: (a) success score (number 
of times S succeeded in reaching or exceeding 
his bid), (b) reaction time (number of seconds 
required for subject to state his initial bid), 
(c) goal discrepancy score (the mean of the 
differences, i.e., each bid minus the preceding 
performance score), (d) typical response score 
(the number of shifts of the level of aspiration 
upward after success plus the number of 
shifts downward after failure), and (e) for- 
getting score (the number of times S failed to 
state a bid before beginning a new trial). 


1 From Veterans Administration Hospital, Danville, 
Illinois. 


This study also asks if the findings reported 
by Hausmann (7) are reproducible. That is to 
say, do schizophrenic patients, other than 
those of paranoid subtype, indiscriminately 
raise their bids after failure and lower them 
after success, while paranoids cling to high 
estimates regardless of their objective scores 
and in spite of-the fact that they are doubly 
penalized for falling below their estimated 
scores? 


METHOD 


In general the method has been to have a group 
of schizophrenic patients and a group of presumably 
normal individuals perform on a level-of-aspiration 
test, and to compare the various scores of the two 


ups. 

Subjects. The subjects were 29 white, male, schizo- 
phrenic patients and 29 white, male, hospital employees, 
for the most part, attendants, The patients were 
selected by the following criteria; (a) chronological 
age not over 45 years, (b) ward cooperation (as judged 
by the patient’s physician and nurse) to be sufficiently 
high to enable him to perform in a testing situation, 
(c) absence of significant physical disorders, and (d) 
patient to receive a course of electroshock treatments 
beginning on the day following the first administration 
of the level of aspiration test?. The hospital employees 
were reasonably well matched with this group of 
schizophrenics with regard to chronological age, educ 
tional level, and Barr occupational ratings. None ol 
the differences between group means was significant 
(p > .10 by a # test). 

Task and apparatus. Guided primarily by the cri- 
teria of novelty, intrinsic motivation, variable per- 
formance, inability to gauge performance, and general 
adaptability which had been agreed upon by Eysenck 
(4) and Rotter (10), the Rotter Aspiration Board was 
selected as the task. This Board, described by Rotter 
in detail (10, p. 413) consists of a board 38 inches long 
with a square groove down the center. The task con- 
sists of hitting a steel ball along the groove with a stick 
resembling a miniature billiard cue. Regularly spaced 
depressions associated with numbered units serve to 
slow down the speed of the ball and to provide a rest- 
ing place for it when it comes to a stop. The score for 
a given shot depends upon how close to a central unit 
the ball comes to rest. This central unit, painted white 
with a black number on it, counts as ten points. The 


2The purpose of the second administration of the 
test to these subjects was to study the effect of electro- 
convulsive treatment upon the level of aspiration, re- 
sults of which are in process of preparation for publica- 
tion. 
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depressions on either side count nine points, the next 
ones on either side count eight points, etc. 

Two alterations were made in this apparatus for 
the purposes of this study. Following the suggestion 
by Klugman (8, p. 102), the 16 depressions preceding 
the numbered units were omitted, thereby assuring 
S of at least one point for each shot. This was done to 
enhance the interest of the test for schizophrenic pa- 
tients. Second, hard maple instead of soft pine was 
used in construction of the board. This made less 
likely the gradual elongation of the depressions with 
use, thus insuring constancy with respect to difficulty 
in scoring. 

Procedure, The E first introduced himself to S and 
explained (in the case of the schizophrenic patient) 
that he was to see him for a few minutes at the request 
of the patient’s physician. The S was then shown the 
Rotter Board. As soon as practicable, the directions 
described by Klugman (8, p. 103), slightly modified in 
order to simplify the terminology for use with psychotic 
subjects, were read aloud to S and he was instructed 
to begin his four sets of practice trials. 

Following each of the four practice trials, Æ com- 
puted the trial’s sum, which score was reported verbally 
to S. At the conclusion of the practice period, S was 
told that this part of the procedure had been com- 
pleted. The Æ then read aloud to S the instructions for 
the experimental period. These instructions emphasize 
the need to set as realistic goals as possible, encouraging 
S to state what he actually expects to earn on each set 
of trials, not the most he hopes to achieve and not the 
least he expects to earn. This phase of the experiment 
terminated with Æ’s question, “And now, exactly how 
many points will you actually score on the first set of 
five shots?” 

At the end of this question Æ started the stop watch, 
stopping it when S responded with an estimate or 

“bid,” This interval provided E with the reaction time. 
Each verbally expressed estimate or bid was then 
followed for twenty trials by a performance set con- 
sisting of five hits of the steel ball with the cue. At the 
twenty-first and last estimate S was told to stop. Thus 
no performance followed the statement of the twenty- 
first bid. 

Following each set of five hits E totaled the actual 
performance scores (from the record of each hit per 
trial of five) and said, “Well, you made that 
time. You said you would make so you will 
get credit for .” The E then wrote the credit 
score (defined as the aspiration estimate minus penalty 
—after the scoring method early suggested by Haus- 
mann and later adopted by Rotter) in large numbers 
on a miniature blackboard where it could be easily seen 
by S. The purpose of this procedure was to focus, it 
was hoped, attention upon the credit score and thus to 
try to make certain that S knew his score prior to stat- 
ing his next bid for the succeeding set of five hits. 

Each S was tested individually and in private. He 
was also instructed not to discuss the test with others. 
Throughout the practice and experimental segments of 
this study E recorded the results for each S on a ruled 
record sheet on which the ordinate represented the 
scores earned on each hit in sets of five and the abscissa 
the number in the series of four practice trials or twenty 
experimental trials. 
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RESULTS 


Success score. The mean success score for 
the normal group (M = 11.03, SD = 2.46) 
was not significantly greater (p > .10) than 
the success store mean of the schizophrenic 
group (M = 10.89, SD = 4.08). The two 
groups did differ, however, with respect to 
variances, the variability of the schizophrenic 
group, as measured by the F test, being sig- 
nificantly greater (p < .02) than that of the 
normal group. 

Reaction time. The two groups differed with 
respect to both means and variances. The 
mean of the schizophrenic group (M = 
26.68”) was significantly higher (¢ = 2.70, 
p < .01) than the mean of the normal group 
(M = 5.17”); the variability of the schizo- 
phrenic group was also significantly greater 
(p < .02) than that of the normal group. 

Goal discrepancy score. Analysis of the data 
for this measure was directed toward answer- 
ing two questions: (a) do the two groups 
differ with respect to the frequency of nega- 
tive and/or positive, individual, mean goal 
discrepancy scores and (b) do the two groups 
differ with regard to the frequency of high 
(negative and positive) individual, mean goal 
discrepancy scores? In the schizophrenic 
group 52 per cent of the scores were negative 
and 48 per cent were positive. For the normal 
group these proportions were 55 per cent and 


45 per cent, respectively. Inspection of these - 


proportions reveals that the two groups did 
not distinguish themselves with regard to the 
frequency of negative and/or positive, in- 
dividual, goal discrepancy means. Our second 
question, however, must be answered in the 
affirmative. Twenty-four (83 per cent) of the 
schizophrenics and fourteen (50 per cent) of 
the normal subjects obtained individual mean 
goal discrepancy scores which were greater 
than 1.06, this cutting point being the median 
absolute size of the 29 individual means m 
the normal group. The difference between the 
frequencies yielded a chi square, corrected for 
small frequencies, of 6.18, which has a prob- 
ability of less than .02. 


„Tt is of interest to compare the range of in 
dividual mean goal discrepancy scores for the 


two groups of subjects. For the schizophrenic 
group the range is 19.15 (—12.20 to +6.95), 
while the range for the normal group is only 


7.35 (—2.65 to +4.70). Thirty-four per cent” 


f 


the normal group, (M = 11.68) (SD 
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’ of the schizophrenic patients obtained in- 


dividual mean goal discrepancy scores which 
fell outside the limits of the normal group. Of 
these extremely deviant scores, six fell at the 
negative end and four at the positive end of 
the scale. 

Typical response score. The mean typical 
response score of the schizophrenic group, 
(M = 8.97) (SD = 4.03), was found to be 
significantly lower (p < .02) than the mean of 
= 3.28). 
When the F test for homogeneity of variances 
was applied to the data, however, no signifi- 
cant difference was found, p being greater 
than .10. pe 

Analysis of all of the possible level of aspira- 
tion movements (580 for each group of sub- 
jects) revealed the following proportions. In 
the schizophrenic group 44 per cent of the 
responses were typical (raisings after success 
plus lowerings after failure), 12 per cent were 
atypical (raisings after failure plus lowerings 
after success), and the remainder (44 per cent) 
were repetitions of the preceding level of 
aspiration. For the normal group these pro- 
portions were 59 per cent, 7 per cent, and 34 
per cent respectively. It will be observed that 
repetition of the preceding level of aspiration 
occurred 10 per cent more frequently and 
atypical responses appeared 5 per cent more 
frequently among the schizophrenic patients 
than among the normal subjects. Subjecting 
these observations to statistical analysis, it 
was found that 70 per cent of the schizo- 
phrenics and only 43 per cent of the normal 
subjects stated the same bid three or more 
times consecutively. The difference between 
the frequencies as measured by the chi-square 
test is significant at the .02 level Q = 5.51). 
When the cutting point was raised to ten or 
more repetitions of the same level of aspira- 
tion, 27 per cent of the schizophrenics and 
none of the normal subjects fell into this 
category. It is of interest to note that 4 of the 
29 schizophrenics repeated the same level of 
aspiration throughout the entire task. 

In view of Rotter’s assertion (11, p. 163) 
that when there are three or more atypical 
shifts out of the twenty possible LA move- 
ments, the chances of emotional instability 
are very high, it was expected that the fre- 
quency of occurrence of such shifts would be 
significantly greater among the schizophrenic 
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patients than among the normal subjects. 
This expectation was borne out by the finding 
that 52 per cent of the schizophrenics and 
only 24 per cent of the normals responded 
with three or more atypical shifts during the 
test situation. The difference between the 
frequencies (x? = 4.69) is significant at the 
.05 level. Thus it can be seen that the lower 
frequency of typical responses among the 
schizophrenic patients than among the normal 
subjects is the result of the schizophrenic’s 
greater tendency both (a) to repeat the same 
level of aspiration consecutively and (b) to 
employ atypical shifts. 

Forgetting score. Forgetting occurred among 
24 (83 per cent) of the schizophrenics and 
only 12 (41 per cent) of the normal subjects. 
The chi-square value (ê = 8.86) for the dif- 
ference between frequencies is significant at 
the .01 level. 

In order to determine if there was any dif- 
ference between the frequency of forgetting 
after success and the frequency of forgetting 
after failure, two ratios were computed for 
each of the 29 schizophrenic patients: (a) the 
number of forgets after failure to the number 
of failures and (b) the number of forgets after 
success to the number of successes on the 
task. No analysis of these forgettings was 
made for the normal subjects inasmuch as the 
frequency of occurrence of such responses was 
negligible for this group. 

If the frequency of forgetting is the same 
after success as after failure, we should expect 
about half of the differences between these 
two ratios to be positive and half negative. 
Employing the “sign test,” a nonparametric 
test of significance described by Festinger and 
Katz (5, p. 547), it was found that 18 of the 
29 differences were positive (ratio number 1 
was greater than ratio number 2), 6 were 
negative, and 5 were zero. The difference in 
the distribution of positive and negative signs 
was found to be significant at the .05 level 
when the formula [(V — 1)/2] — (0.98) 
/N + 1, where W is the number of pairs 
having a deviation greater than zero, was 
applied to the data. From these results, the 
conclusion is drawn that among schizophrenic’ 
patients forgetting occurs proportionately 
more frequently after failure than after suc- 
cess. 

Finally an analysis of the reactions to suc- 
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cess and failure of two schizophrenic 
subgroups was initiated to compare the find- 
ings with those reported by Hausmann (7) in 
1933. It is recalled that this investigator, in a 
study of the level of aspiration with dart- 
throwing as a task, reported that schizo- 
phrenics, other than paranoid in subtype, 
indiscriminately raised their bids after failure 
and lowered them after success. Hausmann 
also contends that paranoids cling to high 
bids regardless of objective scores and in 
spite of the fact that they are penalized for 
falling below their predicted scores. 

If Hausmann’s results are reproducible, we 
should expect to find in the present study of 
29 schizophrenics (14 nonparanoid and 15 
paranoids): (a) a greater proportion of cases in 
the nonparanoid than in the paranoid sub- 
group employing atypical shifts and (b) a 
higher aspiration score mean (mean of the 
first 20 bids) for the paranoid schizophrenics 
than for the nonparanoid schizophrenics. The 
results of the present study fail to bear out 
either of these expectations. In the first place 
a greater proportion of paranoids (67 per cent) 
than nonparanoids (50 per cent) gave one or 
more atypical responses during the twenty 
trials. The chi-square value (x? = .82) for the 
difference between frequencies, is not statis- 
tically significant, however, p being greater 
than .30. Second, the aspiration score mean 
of the paranoid subgroup, (M = 27.92) 
(SD = 5.41), is not significantly greater 
(p > .10) than the mean of the nonparanoid 
group, (M = 27.25) (SD = 5.82). Thus the 
results of the present investigation fail to 
support Hausmann’s assertions. 


Discussion 


As is generally known, there are numerous 
writers in the broad field of psychopathology 
who in theory and practice consider loss of 
self-esteem a most important agent in the 
development of schizophrenia. Anton Boisen 
(1, p. 27) holds that the condition represents 
a reaction to an unfulfilled achievement drive, 
a condition shown by those who judge them- 
selves as “personal failures.” “There is no 
objective measure of such maladjustments. 
The individual himself is the judge.” This 
statement, phrased differently, is encountered 
in the clinical literature with startling regu- 
larity. Those who accept this loss of self- 
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esteem as the core of the psychodynamics 
that gradually or rapidly leads into the 
eventual withdrawal from a feared environ- 
ment go on to emphasize that the patient 
stops maintaining his relationship (in degree) | 
with those about him the better to protect | 
himself from further threats to his self 
esteem. Because loss in self-esteem is so pain- 
ful (Boisen, 1) and because further losses. 

through the medium of additional failures are 

psychologically catastrophic (after Kurt Gold- 
stein, 6), the schizophrenic patient is mary 
sensitive than the normal adult to situations 

involving threats of failure. In the light of | 
these assertions, the significant differences | 
which have been found between the two 
groups in this study are hypothetically held 

to be the result of a stronger need on the part 

of the schizophrenic patients than on the part 
of the normal subjects to maintain and/or 

bolster self-esteem. 

The stronger need to maintain or prevent) 
loss of self-esteem may well explain E 
higher-than-normal reaction time mean of the 
schizophrenic patients. It is posited that these 
patients were more indecisive than the normal 
subjects about stating the initial aspiration 
estimate because of their greater reluctance to” 
commit themselves in a novel situation, this | 
reluctance being interpreted, in turn, as ani 
attempt to maintain self-esteem through 
defense of the ego against failure. | 

The greater frequency of extremely high 
(negative and positive) goal discrepancy 
scores among the schizophrenic patients than” 
among the normal subjects is also attributed” 
to the greater need on the part of the formet 
subjects to maintain and/or bolster self | 
esteem. In the case of the high, negative 
goal-discrepancy score the subject attempts 
to reduce the probability of failure and/or E 
crease the probability of success by settingi 
low explicit goals. The high, positive goal- 
discrepancy score, on the other hand, is inter- 
preted as a compensatory attempt on thé 
part of the subject to bolster his self-esteem: 

The stronger need to maintain self-esteem 
may also explain the lower-than-norm 
typical response score mean obtained by thé 
schizophrenic patients. This finding has b 
attributed to (a) the schizophrenic’s greater 
tendency to repeat, consecutively, a previous 
level of aspiration and (6) his greater tendency 
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to give atypical responses. Both restatement 
of the previous level of aspiration and raising 
the level of aspiration after unsuccessful trials 
represent denials of or reluctance to accept 


` past failure, while both repetition of the previ- 


y- 


ous level of aspiration and lowering the level 
of aspiration following successful trials repre- 
sent attempts to avoid future failure. Both of 
these patterns, it is held, are components of 
the need to maintain self-esteem. 

The greater incidence among the schizo- 
phrenic patients than among the normal 
subjects of forgetting to make verbal state- 
ments of goals before beginning new, trials is 
attributed to the greater need on the part of 
the patients to “leave the field” in the attempt 
to maintain self-esteem. The schizophrenic 
patient, more so than the normal subject and 
because of his past failure experiences, enters 
the test-situation anticipating further failure. 
Because of this set, he attempts at much more 
frequent intervals than the normal subject to 
withdraw from the threatening situation by 
not making verbal statements of his goals. In 
the case of the schizophrenic patient, this need 
to withdraw from the threatening situation 
apparently manifests itself more strongly 
after unsuccessful trials than after successful 
ones. 

No attempt is made here to interpret the 
significant differences which have been found 
between the variances of the two groups for 
the measures success score and reaction time. 
Many investigators have found similar dif- 
ferences in interpersonal variability between 
psychotic and normal groups for a variety of 
measures. To the writers knowledge, no 
entirely satisfactory interpretation has been 
given to date to account for such findings. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study was designed to determine (a) if 
significant differences could be found between 
a group of so-called normal subjects (V = 29) 
and a group of schizophrenic patients (V = 29) 
on five selected level of aspiration variables as 
measured by the Rotter Level of Aspiration 
Board and (b) if the findings earlier reported 


» by Hausmann regarding the level of aspiration 


behavior of schizophrenic patients could be 
reproduced. 

The following significant differences served 
to differentiate between the two groups of 
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subjects: (a) the reaction time mean was 
higher and the variance greater for the 
schizophrenic group; (6) the frequency of high 
(negative and positive), individual, goal 
discrepancy score means was greater among 
the schizophrenic subjects, 34 per cent of the 
scores obtained by this group falling outside 
the limits of the normal group; (c) the typical 
response score mean was lower for the schizo- 
phrenic patients; (d) forgetting to make 
verbal statements of goals before beginning 
new trials occurred more frequently among 
the schizophrenics than among the normal 
subjects. With respect to the latter finding, 
there was a greater tendency to forget after 
unsuccessful than after successful trials among 
the schizophrenic subjects. 

Only one variable, the success score mean, 
failed to differentiate between the two groups 
of subjects. However, the interpersonal 
variability of the schizophrenic group was 
significantly greater than that of the normal 
group on this measure. 

The differences enumerated above, excluding 
the differences between variances, were 
hypothetically accounted for by relating them 
to the stronger need on the part of the schizo- 
phrenic patients to maintain and/or bolster 
self-esteem. Accordingly, the task in this 
investigation could be described, interpretively, 
as one quantifying facets of ego-defense 
dynamisms. 

The assertion made by Hausmann in 1933 
that schizophrenic patients, other than 
paranoid subtype, indiscriminately raise their 
bids after failure and lower them after success 
is not supported by the quantitative findings 
reported in this study. Nor is his second 
assertion that paranoid schizophrenics cling to 
high estimates regardless of their achievement 
scores and in spite of the fact that they were 
doubly penalized for falling below their 
estimated scores supported by any findings in 
this investigation. ` 
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ATTITUDE FORMATION: THE DEVELOPMENT OF A COLOR-PREFER- 
ENCE RESPONSE THROUGH MEDIATED GENERALIZATION! 


6 BERNICE S. EISMAN 
Riverside City Schools, Riverside, California 


stimulus Doob’s 1947 discussion (7) and 
reinterpretation of the concept. His placement 
of attitude within the framework of behavior 
theory and his emphasis on attitude as a 
learned response to definable stimuli appears 
to be a more research oriented and potentially 
fruitful approach to the problem than has 
been taken in the past. An equally important 
source of stimulation for this study has come 
from the work on mediated and semantic 
generalization, particularly from the work of 
Birge (2), Cofer and Foley and associates 
(3, 4, 5, 8, 9), Keller (11), Razran (13, 14), 
and Reiss (15, 16). 

An attitude is here defined, as suggested by 
Doob, as a learned implicit anticipatory 
response having both cue and drive properties. 
An anticipatory response is one which origi- 
nally came after a rewarded response but as a 
result of being most closely associated with 
the reward moves forward in the behavior 
sequence. This results in its “anticipatory” 
occurrence directly to the external stimulus 
before its original time in the response series. 
As a response with stimulus properties, an 
attitude falls into the class of “pure stimulus 
acts” defined by Hull (10) as responses whose 
major function is to serve as stimuli for other 
acts. It follows, therefore, that once such an 
implicit response-produced stimulus (r-s) has 
been established, it can be conditioned to evoke 
overt behavior. In this way an attitude acts 
as a mediator of responses. It is these responses, 
mediated by an attitude, which are measured 
by attitude questionnaires in attitude experi- 
ments, etc. 

The property of drive value ascribed to an 
attitude is derived from the fact that an 


HE present investigation of attitude 
development has had as its- major 


1 This paper is based on a portion of a dissertation, 
prepared under the guidance of Professor F. Fearing, 
and submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the Ph.D. degree, U.C.L.A., 1953. The author also 
wishes to thank Professors Gilhousen, Maltzman, 
Centers, Seagoe, and Turner for their critical sugges- 
tions, and Miss C. Seeds, Principal of the University 
Elementary School, for her cooperation in supplying 
the subjects for the reported experiment. 
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attitudinal response is assumed to produce 
strong stimulation. Any strong, persistent 
stimulus is considered by Miller and Dollard 
(6, p. 30) to constitute a drive. Reduction of 
the strong stimulus is drive reducing and 
therefore reinforcing. It is expected, therefore, 
that any overt response which leads to a 
significant reduction of the strong. stimulus 
will be learned. Ascribing drive value to 
attitudes distinguishes them from other 
implicit, anticipatory _response-produced 
stimuli and is in line with traditional views. 
Attitudes, wrote Allport (1), “both motivate 
and guide; they supply both drive and 
direction.” Sherif and Cantril (17, p. 300) 
offer, as one criterion of an attitude, its 
affective property. Krech, too, speaks of 
attitudes as motivational, thus distinguishing 
them from beliefs (12, p. 152). 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of the present study has been 
to demonstrate experimentally that attitude 
formation is amenable to laboratory observa- 
tion and control, and can be adequately 
conceptualized and explained by reinforcement 
learning theory. The general hypothesis of 
this study can be formally stated as follows: A 
positive preference or attitude toward an 
object with which an individual has had only 
neutral experience can be developed through 
mediated generalization. In more operational 
terms, it is predicted that if individuals are 
taught to attach the same label to two stimuli 
which differ from one another in all other 
relevant ways, and if these individuals subse- 
quently have rewarding experience with one 
of these stimuli, then a positive preference for 
the other stimulus, as well as for stimuli 
resembling the latter, will be demonstrable. 
This type of learning experience follows the 
general paradigm for mediated generalization. 
In this study the subjects develop a positive 
response for a color after being subjected to 
such a series of learning experiences. 

To test this general hypothesis four different 
test situations, in which a color preference 
could be demonstrated, were employed. These 
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situations, differing in context, complexity, 
and social significance, will be described in 
detail below. 


METHOD 


Apparatus and Subjects 


A wooden stage, 20.5 in. high, 30 in. wide, and 19 in. 
deep, with a raised, slanted platform, at an angle of 
about 35 degrees from the horizontal, was constructed 
and used for the presentation of various stimulus ob- 
jects to the subjects. An unbleached muslin curtain 
could be pulled in front or away from the platform in 
order to hide or expose objects on it. Three small de- 
pressions about 8 in. apart were drilled into the plat- 
form to serve as receptacles for marbles which were 
used as rewards during certain portions of the training. 

The following stimulus objects were used: (a) three 
wooden geometrical blocks, each painted white and .75 
in. thick, triangular, circular, and square, respectively; 
(b) three thin rectangular blocks, each 2.5 in. by 6 in. 
and .75 in, thick, painted green, yellow, and black, re- 
spectively; (c) three metal jar tops, 2.5 in. in diameter, 
also painted green, yellow, and black, respectively; (d) 
three glasses, 3.5 in. high, painted green, yellow, and 
black, respectively; (e) three thick rectangular blocks, 
1.5 in. by 1.5 in. by 4.5 in., painted green, yellow, and 
black, respectively; (f) three white wooden “nonsense” 
blocks, .75 in. thick, and of three different nonsense 
shapes. x 
Kighty-one subjects (Ss) were used, 41 boys and 40 
girls, ranging in age from 5 years, 10 months to 8 years, 
10 months. All Ss were attending an elementary school 
operated by the Department of Education of U.C.L.A. 
All members of each of the classes used in this study 
were utilized by the experimenter (Æ), i.e., there was 
no arbitrary selection of Ss from within any class. 
The Ss were told that E had a new game she wanted to 
try out and that she would play with each of the chil- 
dren in a class, one at a time, Owing to the nature of 
the school, all children in it were accustomed to ob- 
servation by strangers and many of them were also 
accustomed to leaving their classes for some time for 
testing or other “play’”-research purposes, 


Procedure 


The 81 Ss were randomly divided into four groups 
with 9 Ss in Group I, 18 Ss in Group II, and 27 Ss each 
in Groups III and IV. One third of the Ss in each group 
was randomly selected to be trained positively for each 
of the three colors, yellow, green, and black, The E 
worked with one S at a time. Since the name of each 
S had been assigned to an experimental group prior to 
the start of the experiment, the order in which Ss came 
to E was not fixed, and either the teacher or the last S 
chose the next S. 

Part 1, Name learning for the geometrical blocks. 
Each S sat facing Æ and the front of the stage. The Ss 
in all four groups were treated alike during this portion 
of the training. The three geometrical blocks were 
placed on the stage by Æ, and S was told that all three 
had names which S had to discover, the names being 
“egg” (for the triangle), “car” (for the circle), and 
“shoe” (for the square). Each S was shown one block 
at a time in a predetermined random order which was 
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the same for all Ss. When a block was presented, § 
guessed at its name and E told S if he was right o 
wrong. The S was given as many trials as was neces- 
sary in order for him successfully to identify each of 
the three blocks five times in succession. Each S was 
told that learning the names of the blocks was neces. 
sary in order to proceed to the next part of the game 
during which he could win some marbles, 
Part 2. Reward series. Here, too, Ss in all four 
groups were treated alike. The geometrical blocks were 
again placed on the platform and S was told that Æi 
would hide a marble under one of them when the cur 
tains were closed and then ask S to guess where the 
marble was. The S was instructed to point to the block \ 
under which he thought the marble was hidden and to $ 
call the block by its name, the name learned in Part 1, 
When placing a marble under the proper block, Æ wast 
careful to make extraneous noise so that sound would” 
not serve as a reliable cue with respect to the hiding 
place of the marble, ’ 
A marble was always hidden under the same block } 
for any given S. For those who were to be trained to | 
prefer green, the marble was always placed under the) 
triangle (“egg”); for those to be trained for yellow, 
the marble was placed under the circle (“car”); and 
for those to be trained for black, the marble was always] 
placed under the square (“shoe”). The relative posi- | 
tions of the blocks were shifted per trial according toa 
random, predetermined order which was constant for | 
all Ss. t 
Each time a marble was hidden S was permitted only 
one guess as to its location. If S guessed correctly, he 
kept the marble; if he guessed incorrectly, Æ closed the 
curtains and hid the marble again, under the same { 
block but in a new position with respect to the other j 
two. The reward series ended when S had made sit | 
consecutive correct guesses. If the criterion was noig 
reached by the fourteenth trial, a correction procedure 
was instituted, i.e., when S guessed incorrectly, 2) 
lifted the correct block and showed S where the marble 
was. i 
The purpose of this part of the training was to prot 
vide differential reinforcement for one of the thre’ | 


tained. 5 
Part 3. Name learning for the thin rectiangiuat 
blocks. Immediately after the reward series, Æ pre 
sented the three colored rectangular blocks, instructingi 
S that one was called “egg” (the green block), one wà 
called “car” (the yellow block), and one was Cane’) 
“shoe” (the black block). The S was again asked 
discover which block had what name. The procedure 
followed here was identical to that followed in Part © 
and again Ss in all four groups were treated alike. 4 
Part 4. Review series. Groups I and IT. Immediately 
following Part 3, Ss in both of these groups were tested | 
for recall of the names of the geometrical blocks and 0 
the colored rectangles and for recall of the marii 
game (reward series). A 
Groups IIT and IV. For Ss in these groups a longi 
and more elaborate review was given in order to © 
troduce more reward and color-naming experienci 


vestigation had led to the conclusion that owing to H 
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nature of the test situations (to be described below) 
given Ss in Groups III and IV, additional reward and 
naming experience would be necessary for mediated 
generalization to be demonstrable. 

The E presented three new stimuli the colored jar 
tops, and asked S to guess what their names were. The 
S received a marble each time he correctly named all 
three stimuli. When S reached the criterion of three 
correct identifications, the colored glasses were pre- 
sented and the same procedure was followed. The Æ 
next presented the three thick rectangles and asked S 
to guess their names. Correct identifications were calling 
the green objects “egg,” the yellow ones “car,” and the 
black ones “shoe.” 

The Ss were then reviewed on the marble game (re- 
ward series), Then one jar top, one glass, and one rec- 
tangle, each of a different color, were prgsented. All 
three of the possible combinations were presented suc- 
cessively and S was asked to name the objects, No 
marble rewards were given. 

Part 5, Test for mediated generalization and color 
preference. Here the major differential treatment for 
the four experimental groups was introduced. The tests 
were given immediately after the review. 

Group I. The Ss in this group were presented with the 
three thin rectangular blocks used in Part 3 and told, 
“Now we'll play the marble game with these. You tell 
me where you think the marble is. Don’t forget to 
tell me the name of the block you think the marble is 
under,” With the curtains hiding the platform, Æ placed 
a marble under each block. Only one trial was given, 
and after S made his choice he was told that there would 
be no more games. A right choice was picking that 
colored rectangle which had the same name as the 
geometrical block under which S had consistently found 
marbles in Part 2. 

Group II. The Ss in this group were also told that 
they were going to play the marble game again. The 
curtains were drawn, but instead of placing the three 
thin rectangles on the platform, as was done with Group 
I, E substituted three new stimuli, the colored jar tops, 
with which Ss in Group II had had no prior experi- 
mental experience. A marble was placed under each 
jar top. When the curtains were opened, S was told to 
choose that jar top under which he thought a marble 
was hidden and to give its name (“egg,” “car,” “shoe”). 
The E did not tell Ss that these were the names of the 
new objects, and Ss had had no experience in so naming 
them. Only one choice trial was given. A correct choice 
was picking that jar top which was the same color as 
the rectangle which S, in Part 3, had learned had the 
same name as the geometrical block under which 
marbles had consistently been found in Part 2. 

Group III. The Ss in this group were presented with 
three new stimuli, the white “nonsense” blocks, and 
instructed that one was called “green,” one “black,” 
and one “yellow.” The S was told that he had to dis- 
cover which block had what name. The same name- 
learning procedure as was used in Parts 1 and 3 was 
utilized here, and again a criterion of five successive 
correct identifications of each block was employed. 
After S reached the criterion, he was asked, “If you 
could take one of these blocks home, which would you 
pick?” 

The color name learned for each of the three “non- 
sense” blocks was varied from S to S in order to 


correct for possible preference for one of the blocks 
because of its shape. Thus, for example, of three sub- 
jects, all trained to prefer black (“shoe”) by haying 
been given differential reinforcement for the square 
block’ (“shoe”) in Part 2, each learned to call a different 
“nonsense” block “black” in this test situation. Each 
of the three Ss was expected to choose that block which 
he had learned to call “black,” 

Group IV. The E told Ss in this group a story about 
a pair of twins who had just moyedintoa new neighbor- 
hood. During the course of the story the twins meet 
three groups of children, a green, a yellow, and a black 
group. The play activities described for the three 
groups are almost identical. The climax of the story is 
reached when the twins decide to have a birthday party 
and their parents insist that they can invite only one 
of the groups of their new friends, The twins must 
choose only one of the groups for their party. Each S 
was asked by E to choose the group he would invite, 
A correct choice was picking that group having the same 
color as the rectangular block which S had learned, 
in Part 3, had the same name as the geometrical block 
under which he had consistently found marbles in 
Part 2. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 summarizes the generalization 
results obtained from Ss’ responses in their 
respective test situations. The numbers in 
parentheses represent expected frequencies. It 
was expected that since each S had to choose 
among three colors or three colored objects in 
the test situation, one third of the group 
could choose the correct (i.e., trained for) 
color and two thirds of the group could choose 
the incorrect color by chance alone. A signifi- 
cant deviation from these proportions in the 
direction of more than one third Yeses and less 
than two thirds Noes refutes the null hy- 
pothesis and lends support to the experimental 
hypothesis. 


TABLE 1 
GENERALIZATION RESULTS: RESPONSES OF SUBJECTS 
IN Att GROUPS IN THEIR RESPECTIVE 
TEST SITUATIONS 


No. of Ss No. of Ss 

Making Making 

Correct Incorrect 
Group N Choice ~ Choice x p* 

TASSO A813) AE a A a AA Aad 

I 18 14 (6) 4 (12) 16.00 <.001 
Im 27 16 (9) 11 (18) 8.17 <.01 
Iv 27 17(9) 10 (18) 10.67 <.01 


* Probability that the difference between obtained and ex- 
frequencies could have occurred by chance alone. : 

** Since the theoretical frequencies and total N of Group I are 
too low for the reliable use of x%, the probability figure shown 
was obtained by evaluating the data by means of the binomial ex- 
pansion (both tails of the distribution considered). 
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It can be seen from Table 1 that the per- 
formance of all groups verified the experi- 
mental hypothesis. The null hypothesis of no 
significant difference between obtained. and 
theoretical frequencies can be safely rejected, 
and the training given each group is thus shown 
to be adequate for the generalization of a 
positive choice response from one stimulus 
to a previously neutral one. 

A chi-square test of independence was also 
run on the data shown in Table 1 to see if 
there were any significant differences among the 
four groups in the success-failure ratio. No 
such differences were found (x? = 3.0; p > 
.30). A test between Groups I and II combined 
and Groups III and IV combined also yielded 
insignificant results, although there is an 
indication that the more difficult task required 
of Ss in these latter two groups served to 
lower the number of correct responses (x? = 
3.37; p > .05)2 


GENERAL Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS 


The results of this experiment have shown 
that conditions which allow for mediated 
generalization, and which, in certain cases, 
offer Ss additional opportunities for reward 
and “labeling” experience, are sufficient to 
produce a positive response toward a previ- 
ously neutral color with which Ss had had no 
differential reward experience. From this 
positive response, a favorable “attitude” 
towards this color is inferred. In addition, this 
favorable attitude has been demonstrated in 
more than one type of situation. 

Space limitations do not permit a full 
presentation of the analysis of the results of 
this study in terms of learning theory concepts 
and principles. One illustration of the kind of 
analysis performed will have to suffice. 

Figure 1 represents the conditions for and 
results of training for Ss in Group IV. Stage A 
represents Parts 1 and 3 of the experimental 
training, i.e. the name-learning sessions; 
Stage B represents Part 2, the reward session; 
and Stage C represents Part 5, the test situa- 
tion. Stage A might have been better repre- 


2 The influence of age and sex on generalization in 
this experimental situation was tested by means of 
chi square. No significant differences were found to 
exist between Ss above and below the median age of 
their respective groups with respect to success and 
failure on the generalization tests. Similarly, no signifi- 
cant difference in the success-failure ratio was found 
to hold between the sexes. 
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Fic, 1. CONDITIONS FOR AND RESULTS OF TRAINING 
FOR Ss IN Group IV 
S stands for stimulus of either geometric blocks (g) 
or colors (c); R stands for overt responses of either 
naming (7#) or choosing (ch); r stands for implicit re- 
sponces and s stands for stimuli produced by these 
implicit responses. ’ 


sented by three diagrams—one for each geo- 
metrical block and colored rectangle pair to 
which S learned to give the same name. For 
convenience, only one diagram, however, is | 
used to represent all three, In stage B only ont 
S, is referred to, depending upon which ge0-} 
metrical block a particular S was consistently 
rewarded for choosing. 

In stage C, the test situation, color names of 
three groups of children in a story welt 
presented as oral stimuli to the Ss by £E. Sin 
represents these color-name stimuli. Each 0 
the color-name stimuli can evoke a specific 
fn-Sn because of the relationship shown I) 
Fig. 1 under the heading “conditioning 
assumed to have occurred prior to the expel 
ment.” It is assumed that the Ss, outside the | 
experimental situation, have learned to make 
this same response to both Se (a visual colo! 
stimulus) and Sen (an auditory color stimulus” 
i.e., a color name). This same response is Re 
(naming the color, for example, “yellow”)- if 
we now invoke the principle of mediated | 
generalization we can say that any response” 
subsequently conditioned to S. will also be 
evocable by Sin. In stage A such a new responsi 
was conditioned to S. namely the “es 
“car? or “shoe” response, Rn. As a resu. ] 
when Sen is presented in stage C, it can evo% 
the implicit and anticipatory component © 
R,, namely 7p-Sn. i 
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Once we have thus accounted for the 
evocation of fa-Sn, we can see how this can 
evoke the anticipatory component of Ra, 
namely rense» the “attitude.” This stems from 
the conditioning which took place in stage B 
and from the anticipatory nature of r.4-s.,. In 
this situation we see that re-s-, evokes, not 
the old R. of stage B, but a slightly different 
choice response (Re). Both choice responses 
can be understood as being part of a habit 
family associated with the same stimulus, 
Ten-Schy the “attitude.” The evocation of the 
correct choice response, Re, cannot be fully 
explained without assuming, as we have done, 
its evocation by its implicit component, the 
attitudinal response-produced stimulus fer-Sen. 

There is one part of our diagram which has 
thus far been ignored. We have said that in 
stage B r,-s, becomes conditioned to R., and 
that similarly 7ea-Sen becomes conditioned to 
R,. That this is indeed the case was demon- 
strated by the fact that many Ss, when 
choosing the colored group of their choice also 
used an “egg,” “car,” or “shoe” name to 
refer to it. Stage C, therefore, has been 
diagrammed to include the evocation of R, by 
Tch-Sche 

Analyses of the conditions and results of 
training for Ss in Groups I, II, and III involve 
the application of similar principles. 

It is hoped that the present study represents 
a step in the direction of experimentally 
validating certain principles of learning theory 
on a human level in more or less uniquely 
human situations. The author has shown that 
at least one of these principles (mediated 
generalization) can be used to predict a certain 
type of human behavior, preference for a class 
of stimuli with which individuals have had 
only neutral experience. This type of behavior 
is common and shows itself most dramatically 
in the exhibition of attitudes toward social or 
ethnic groups with which individuals have had 
little or no direct experience. That such 
attitudes may be directly taught by parents 
or other “teachers” and maintained by group 
reinforcement is one possibility. That they 
may also be formed in the indirect manner 
experimentally demonstrated by this study is 
another. It is not too big a step to assume that 
if children can learn to prefer the color yellow, 
for example, over the colors green and black 
as a result of the type of training given them 
in this investigation, they can also, as a result 


of similar training, learn to prefer people 
called Englishmen over those called Poles and 
Italians, even though they have had no dif- 
ferential reward or punishment experience 
with any of those three national groups. The 
essential requirement for this learning is that 
individuals should learn to attach the same 
labels to the word “Englishman” as to stimuli 
with which they have rewarding experience, 
and to attach the same labels to the words 
“Pole” or “Italian” as to stimuli with which 
they have had neutral or punishing experience. 


SUMMARY 


Eighty-one elementary school children of 
grades 1, 2, and 3 were trained to label a white 
triangular block and a green rectangular block 
“egg,” to label a white square block and a 
black rectangular block “shoe,” and to label 
a white circular block and a yellow rectangular 
block “car.” In a subsequent situation all Ss 
were rewarded for choosing one particular 
geometrical white block. The Ss in Group I 
were then tested for mediated generalization 
by being asked to choose which of the colored 
rectangles they thought would bring a reward. 
The Ss in Group II were presented with three 
new, i.e., previously unexperienced, color 
stimuli and asked to guess which one would 
bring a reward. The Ss in Group III learned to 
label three different white “nonsense” blocks 
“yellow,” “black,” and “green,” respectively, 
and then were asked to choose the block they 
would like to take home. The Ss in Group IV 
were told a story about three groups of 
children, a yellow, a black, and a green group, 
and then asked which group they would 
invite to a hypothetical birthday party. 

For each group it was predicted that Ss 
would choose that stimulus in the test having 
the same actual color or color name as the 
colored rectangle which they had learned had 
the same “egg,” “car,” or “shoe” name as 
the geometrical block for the choice of which 
they had previously been rewarded. These 
predictions were verified. Significantly more Ss 
in each group made the correct choices in the 
test than would have been expected by chance. 

The investigation was designed to test the 
general hypothesis that a color-preference 
response (positive attitude) could be developed 
through mediated generalization, and that this 
preference could be demonstrated in four 
situations differing in context, complexity, and 
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social significance. An analysis, in terms of re- 
Gnforcement learning theory principles and 
concepts, of the experimental conditions and 
results for Group IV was presented as il- 
lustrative of the type of analysis necessary for 
a full explanation of the behavior of Ss of all 
four groups in their respective test situations. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SYMBOLIC AND MANIFEST PROJEC- 
TIONS OF SEXUALITY WITH SOME INCIDENTAL CORRELATES 
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mis paper will be concerned with a 

further analysis of the data collected 

from two of the experiments (experi- 
ments A and C) described in greater detail in 
an earlier article by Clark (2). In brief, experi- 
ment A consisted of collecting TAT stories 
from one group of subjects (Ss) after they had 
been exposed to photographic slides of at- 
tractive nude females. The control group for 
this experiment consisted of comparable Ss 
who wrote stories after having been exposed 
to slides of a nonsexual nature. Experiment C 
was essentially a repetition of experiment A 
with the addition that the TAT stories were 
written under the influence of alcohol in a 
beer-party setting. That is, the experimental 
group took the TAT during a fraternity beer 
party after having been exposed to slides of 
attractive nude females. The control group in 
this experiment took the TAT during a beer 
party without prior exposure to such slides. 
Hereafter experiment A will be referred to as 
the nonalcoholic condition and experiment C 
as the alcoholic condition. 

The TAT stories were scored for the presence 
of manifest sexual content. This sexual content 
was partitioned into three components: (a) 
primary—explicit or implicit evidence for 
sexual intercourse; (6) secondary—evidence 
for the occurrence of such secondary sex 
activity as kissing, dancing, fondling, etc.; 
(c) tertiary—characters in the stories perceived 
as sweethearts, on a date courting, in love, etc., 
but not engaged in either primary or secondary 
sexual activity. Sexual activity was scored only 
once for each story, and that which was 
biologically most sexual received priority. 

The analysis of the data from the non- 
alcoholic condition revealed that the sexually 
aroused group expressed significantly less 

' manifest sex content in their stories than did 
the unaroused control group. The analysis of 
the data from the alcoholic condition showed 
that the aroused group expressed significantly 
more manifest sex than did their unaroused 
controls. These results along with others 
described in the previous article led to the 
conclusion that under normal conditions 
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increased anxiety or guilt accompanying the 
increased sexual arousal accounts for the 
inhibition of the manifest sex content. How- 
ever, under conditions involving alcohol and 
the permissive beer-party setting the guilt or 
anxiety over expressing manifest sex is so 
reduced that the aroused group expresses 
significantly more sex than does the control. 


PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 


With these foregoing results in hand a Freudian 
hypothesis immediately came to mind. When the mani- 
fest expression of sexuality is being inhibited, as seems 
to be the case for the aroused group under nonalcoholic 
conditions, perhaps a disguised form of expression such 
as symbolism will be exhibited. Freud’s discussion of 
this situation with respect to dreams is too well known 
to require any elaboration here. Therefore, it was de- 
cided to score for the presence of sexual symbolism. 
This presented certain difficulties. The major difficulty 
was encountered when we tried to score merely for the 
presence of all separate objects that are considered to be 
potential symbols. The reason for our difficulty was that 
the TAT pictures which were employed clearly depicted 
objects that are considered classical sexual symbols. 
For example, picture 12BG clearly shows a boat resting 
in a pond under a tree in a general wood setting, The 
boat, tree, and rolling landscape are sexual symbols 
mentioned by Freud and others. Picture 14 shows the 
silhouette of a boy in a window, A window or portal is, 
of course, another sexual symbol. Other such examples 
could be cited. Thus, we were getting large numbers of 
symbols that were merely mentions of objects that were 
clearly depicted in the pictures. This did not seem to be 
a sensible procedure, Our final decision was not to score 
for the presence of symbolism if there was only the 
mere mention of a given classical symbol that was 
clearly depicted in the TAT picture. In fact, we did not 
score the mere mentioning of a classical symbol even if 
it was not clearly depicted in the picture. In order to be 
scored for symbolism a story had to meet the follow- 
ing criterion: The classical symbol or symbols men- 
tioned had to be utilized or involved in some action 
which in and of itself could be interpreted as being 
symbolic. That is, isolated objects which fulfilled the 
requirements for sexual symbols were scored only if they 
appeared in a symbolic context that could be inter- 
preted as signifying intercourse, masturbation, tumes- 
cence-detumescence cycles, etc. For example, if in 
response to picture 14 a person wrote that this was a 
boy looking out of his dormitory window, this was 
not scored as symbolic, but if it was a thief climbing up 
to go through the window in order to steal the jewels 
in the house, this was scored as symbolic. In this latter 
statement the window, which is a classical symbol and 
clearly represented in the picture, is also a part of a 
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classically symbolic action sequence, i.e., climbing, 
breaking into house, stealing jewels. In essence what we 
scored for was not the mere presence of isolated objects 
that could or could not be symbols, but for themata 
that could be interpreted in a symbolic fashion. These 
themata, of course, involved objects which are consid- 
ered to be the symbols for the male or female genitals, 
breasts, etc. 

In scoring, the stories were given weights of two, 
one, or zero. A weight of two indicated that symbolism 
was strongly present in the story, a weight of one indi- 
cated that some symbolism was present, and zero indi- 
cated that no symbolism could be detected. An in- 
dividual’s total score was the sum of the weights given 
his five separate stories. The scoring was done inde- 
pendently by two scorers after they had familiarized 
themselves with the literature on sexual symbolism. 
The product-moment correlation between the initial 
two sets of total scores for both the alcoholic and non- 
alcoholic conditions was +.82. The scoring used for the 
present analysis represents a joint scoring in which 
differences in the two sets of scores were reconciled. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


A ¢ test of the difference between the two 
groups of the nonalcoholic condition (cf. also 
Table 1) demonstrated that the aroused group 
exhibited a significantly higher symbolic sex 
score than did the control group (t = 2.19, 
p < .05), It will be recalled, of course, that 
this aroused group showed significantly less 
manifest sexual content than its control 
group. This finding, then, is in line with Freud’s 
general hypothesis that anxiety can cause 
manifest sex content to be inhibited, but that 
sexual motivation can find expression in 
symbolic form. Also if Freud’s hypothesis is 
correct, one would expect the groups in the 
alcoholic condition to express little symbolism 
because of the fact that once anxiety was 
reduced by the consumption of alcohol and 
the permissive party atmosphere most of the 
sexual expression would be manifest in nature. 
This, in fact, turned out to be the case. In 
this condition both the control and the aroused 
group expressed very little symbolism and in 
almost identical amounts. The average 
symbolism score for the combined groups in 
this condition was .45. This value is lower 
than that obtained for either the control 
group (/ = 1.79, p < .08) or the aroused group 
(t = 3.87, p < .01) of the nonalcoholic con- 
dition. These findings, of course, are in com- 
plete accord with the classical Freudian 
contention. That is, if anxiety is present, the 
libido finds expression in a disguised or 
symbolic fashion. When anxiety is absent, 
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sexual expression is channeled directly in 
manifest form. : 

A recent paper by Hall (6), however, takes 
exception to this Freudian contention. In 
general Hall maintains that sexual symbolism 
in dreams is not a disguised expression of sex, 
the purpose of the disguise being to smuggle’ 
the content past the censor, but rather a means 
of representing as clearly as possible the 
particular conception of sexuality that the 
dreamer has in mind. One of several cogent 
reasons that Hall has for offering his alternative 
theory is that in his collection of dreams he 
often found both manifest and symbolic ex- 
pression of sexual activity in the same dream 
or same sequence of dreams. The question that 
Hall raises concerns the efficacy of disguising 
the sexual content if at the next moment it is 
revealed in manifest form. 

Hall’s theory was of particular interest 
because the same phenomenon was noted in 
this study in the TAT stories. That is, an 
individual would give both strong manifest 
and symbolic sex in the same story or series of 
stories. To throw additional light on this 
somewhat paradoxical question we decided to 
examine the intragroup relationship between 
symbolic and manifest expression of sex. If 
Freud’s contention is correct, you would again 
expect a negative relationship between the 
two as was the case with the intergroup 
comparisons. If Hall’s formulation is correct, 
one might possibly expect even a positive 
relationship. It was feasible to do this only fot 
the two groups of the nonalcoholic condition 
The frequency of appearance of symbolism was 
so very low under conditions of alcohol that 
any kind of intragroup trend analysis Wa) 
meaningless. The obtained relationship f0 
the nonalcoholic condition can be seen M 
Table 1. Table 1 presents the results of at 
analysis of variance in which both the arou! 
and control groups were divided into thirds a 
equally as possible based on the manifest sé 
score. This manifest sex score was derived by 
giving the weight of two to a primary sex stori 
a weight of one to a secondary or tertiary 
story, and a weight of zero to a story © 
taining no manifest sex. The breakdown int 
thirds of the distribution was made separate! 
for the control and aroused groups. That © 
the “highs” in the aroused group represen! 
those with the highest manifest sex cont 
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SYMBOLIC AND MANIFEST PROJECTIONS OF SEXUALITY 


TABLE 1 
MEAN SCORE ON SEXUAL SYMBOLISM AS A FUNCTION 
OF EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION AND MANIFEST 
SEx SCORE (NONALCOHOLIC Conprri0n) * 


7 ; Moderate i 
High Manife = Low Manife 
Experimental | Sex Group | senate, | Sex Grou 
‘ondition 
N | Mean | N | Mean} N | Mean 
Aroused 15 | 1.87 | 14 | .64 | 10 | 1.70 
Control 9 | .89 | 16} .56 | 13 | 1.00 
Analysis of Variancet 
Vari- 
Sı É 
Source Square oy ance Es- 
Total 38.20 | 76 
Experimental treatment 2.15 | 1] 2.15 
Manifest sex score 3.18 | 2 | 1.59 
Error 32.87 | 73 | .45 
Experimental treatment X 
Manifest sex score 0.51 | 2| .26 
Within cells 32.36 | 71 | .46 


* In the statistical treatment of the data in this table the means 
are based on the raw data. However, the actual # tests or F tests 
were based on transformed data using the square-root technique. 
This was done because the variance estimates were not homo- 
geneous and seemed to be proportional to the means. Also, in the 
analysis of variance adjustment was made for the disproportionate 
subclass frequencies, This was done according to the method of- 
fered by Johnson (7). 

Experimental treatment 


Fe ‘05; 
t aia 4.78 p< 
F= Manifest sex score =3.53 $<05. 
Error 


in their own group, but they have significantly 
lower manifest sex scores than the highs in 
the control group. Lastly, the entries in the 
cells represent averages based on the total 
symbolic sex score previously described. 

It can be seen from Table 1 that the relation- 
ship between manifest and symbolic sex is 
neither positively or negatively linear but 
rather a curvilinear one with those individuals 
who write either strong manifest sex stories or 
very weak manifest sex stories exhibiting the 
greatest amount of symbolism. That this 
trend is probably not a random one is evi- 
denced by the F test involving the variation 
due to the different levels of manifest sex score. 
Also the fact that the interaction between the 
experimental treatment and manifest sex 
Score is insignificant indicates that there is no 
evidence that the trends in the two groups are 
dissimilar. 

This curvilinear relationship is rather a 
Curious finding. The large amount of symbolism 
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in the high manfest group is, of course, the 
major deviant finding and in need of explana- 
tion. This follows because according to a 
Freudian formulation the writing of strong 
sex stories would seem to preclude the possi- 
bility of the presence of much anxiety. There 
are a number of ways in which to account for 
our finding. One way is to assume that if 
sexual motivation becomes sufficiently high, 
there is the tendency for symbolism to be 
expressed without regard to the presence of 
anxiety. With this added assumption an in- 
terpretation which is in line with Hall’s gen- 
eral formulation could also account for the 
increased amount of symbolism in the aroused 
group. 

One other possibility is, of course, that both 
Hall and Freud are correct. It may well be 
that symbolism is used as an alternative means 
of expressing sex even in the absence of anxiety 
but becomes more preferred to the extent that 
anxiety is involved. However, an examination 
of the data from the alcoholic condition should 
help clarify this issue. The aroused group from 
this experiment represents a sexually aroused 
group presumably with much of the anxiety 
reduced by the alcohol and permissive party 
atmosphere. This group gave a large number 
of manifest sex stories. If Freud’s formulation 
is correct, you would not expect much symbol- 
ism in this group because of the presumably 
low anxiety level. If the formulation which is 
more in line with Hall’s theorizing is correct, 
you would expect a large amount of symbolism. 
As indicated previously from the comparisons 
involving the combined groups from the 
alcoholic condition this is not the case. The 
average symbolism score for the aroused group 
alone was .41, which is lower than the aroused 
group (¢ = 3.88, p < .01) and control group 
(t = 1.83, p = .07) of the nonalcoholic 
condition. 

It would thus seem that to the extent that 
anxiety is lacking, symbolism is lacking, and 
that Freud’s formulation is supported. How- 
ever, there still remains the apparently 
paradoxical fact that in the intragroup break- 
down for the nonalcoholic condition those with 
high manifest scores also have high symbolism 
scores. This seems paradoxical because, as 
mentioned before, the writing of sex stories, 
especially of a primary nature, would seem to 
preclude the possibility of the presence of 
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anxiety. However, there is one possibility that 
should not be ignored, and this involves the 
response-produced guilt that stems from writing 
stories of a sexual nature. The individuals who 
write strong sex stories must normally have a 
fairly low anxiety level which permits them 
to do this, but writing sexual stories, especially 
if primary in nature, may cue off enough guilt 
to channel the expression into symbolic form. 
This certainly did seem to be what was 
happening in some cases in which a primary 
manifest sex story was followed immediately 
by one containing symbolism. 

The solution to this very paradox has been 
handled by Miller (10) in slightly different 
terms in his treatment of approach-avoidance 
conflicts, Miller points out, “Similar para- 
doxical effects may be deduced when the 
attractiveness of the goal is held constant and 
its repulsiveness varied within the limits 
allowing the two gradients to cross. As the 
strength of avoidance at the goal is weakened, 
the subject will be expected to move forward. 
But as he moves forward, the strength of 
approach increases so that stronger avoidance 
must be aroused before his advance is stopped. 
The fact that the subject moves nearer to the 
dangerous goal more than compensates for its 
reduction in unattractiveness” (p. 440). 

In this instance going closer to the goal 
would involve writing stories of a more 
primary nature. Therefore, it would be 
individuals with the initial low gradients of 
avoidance who would write the most sexual 
stories and thus be apt to experience the most 
response-produced guilt. 

Therefore, what may possibly be happening 
is something like this. The individuals in the 
low manifest group (both aroused and controls) 
through past training are highly anxious about 
expressing sex. For the aroused Ss this anxiety 
is, of course, reinforced by the stimulation of 
the nude slides to which they were exposed. 
These individuals, therefore, would tend to 
express most of their sexuality in symbolic 
terms. The individuals in the high manifest 
group through past training have acquired less 
anxiety over sexuality and therefore approach 
close enough to the goal to write stories of a 
primary nature which in turn cues off quite a 
bit of guilt resulting in symbolic expression of 
sexuality. Now what about the individuals in 
the moderate manifest category? They could 
be individuals with a moderate amount of 
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anxiety who write stories with mild sexuality 
in them, but this is not enough to cue off much 
guilt, so they have only a moderate amount 
of symbolism in their stories." § 

There still remains at least one apparent 
inconsistency: Why is it that in the intragroup 
comparisons the individuals with the highest 
manifest sex scores give high symbolism, | 
whereas in the intergroup comparisons just 
the reverse holds true? Why should not the 
control group of the nonalcoholic condition 
give as much or more symbolism than the 
aroused group in view of the fact that they 
give significantly more manifest sex? That is 
to say, is it not possible that the increased § 
response-produced guilt of the control group is) 
enough to offset the stimulus-produced (nude 1 
slides) anxiety of the aroused group? One) 
possible answer to this is that in the aroused) 
group nearly everyone should have experienced 
a certain high level of anxiety as a function) 
of examining the slides of attractive nude] 
females, whereas, in the control group perhaps 
an equivalent level of guilt was reached by 
only those individuals who wrote stories of @ 
primary manifest nature. Ä 

Perhaps an analogy involving the rat in 
maze would simplify the entire picture 
Assume that hungry rats have in the past] 
been both shocked and fed in the goal box of ål 
straight maze. If one group of rats is put in@) 


been fed in side alleys, that they have not 
received very much food there but also little | 


viduals varied in the amount of anxiety over sex (avoi 
ance motive), their sex drives (approach motives) we 
relatively the same. This is probably not a warranted 
assumption even though it is likely that the variability 
in anxiety is far greater than the variability in the s 
drive. If one allows for variability in the app" 
motive, it might be that the individuals who W9 
primary stories, for example, did so not because of: 
initially lower avoidance motive, but because of a hig 
approach motive. This complicates even further 
already highly complicated picture. We regard the! 
hoc interpretations presented above as mainly servin 
the function of highlighting the necessity of consic® i 
the various pertinent factors. To do definitive WO 
ideally one would have to have independent meas 
of the approach tendency, both the stimulus-P) 
and response-produced avoidance tendencies, 4 
knowledge of how these three interacted to produce 24 

manifest and symbolic expressions of sexuality. 
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or no shock. So in addition to retreating down 
the alley they may also duck into a side alley 
and get some partial -gratification without 
anxiety. The other group of rats’is placed in 
the far end of the maze where fear is low. These 
rats will start to make approach responses. 
Some of these rats, as Miller (10) points out, 
will “overshoot” into the territory where the 
anxiety is high enough to cause them to beat a 
retreat or duck into the side alleys. However, 
on the average one would expect both more 
avoidance behavior and substitute gratification 
on the part of the first group than the second. 

This is analogous to what might be taking 
place in the sex experiment with sex and 
anxiety replacing hunger and fear. The side 
alleys would correspond, of course, to the 
symbolic expression of sexuality. Avoidance 
behavior would be comparable to expressing 
less anxiety-laden sexuality or no sexuality. 

Although much of the foregoing has been 
ad hoc conjecture, a few tentative conclusions 
seem justifiable: (a) It does seem that classical 
symbolism serves as a disguised expression of 
sexuality. (6) Symbolism as a mode of ex- 
pression seems to be preferred only to the 
extent that anxiety over sex is present. (c) The 
amount of symbolism in a story is not neces- 
sarily a direct measure of the “normal” level 
of anxiety. For example, if an individual’s 
normal level is quite low, he may approach so 
close to the goal that this engenders a high 
level of response-produced guilt which may in 
turn produce symbolic expression of sexuality. 
(d) The above is a possible explanation of the 
seemingly paradoxical fact that both strong 
manifest and symbolic expressions of sexuality 
appear in the same fantasy sequences. 


Incidental Correlates of the Inhibited Expression 
of Sexuality 


In view of the evidence of the inhibited 
sexual expression obtained under nonalcoholic 
conditions it seemed worth while to examine 
the data from this condition to see if a similar 
finding held for the perception of the sex of 
the characters depicted in the TAT pictures. 
A -second relationship was investigated because 
of the vast evidence for a linkage between sex 
and aggression (see next section). 

_ Perception. Three of the five pictures used 
in the nonalcoholic condition were sufficiently 
ambiguous to make possible a misinterpreta- 
tion of the sex of the characters. Picture 14 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS PERCEIVING AT LEAST 
One OUT OF THREE AMBIGUOUS FIGURES AS FEMALE 


Percentage Perceiving Chi 
Condition N at Least One Female Square 
Aroused 39 64.1 
6.87* 
Control 38 34.2 


* Significant at the .01 level, 


from Murray’s 1943 series shows the silhouette 
of a figure standing at a window. This figure is 
usually perceived as a male by male Ss but it 
is sometimes perceived as a female. Picture 20 
from this same series depicts a shadowy figure 
standing under a lamp post. This again is 
more often perceived as a male than as a 
female. Picture 10 is also somewhat indistinct 
and is usually described as a man and a woman 
in an embrace or confronting one another, but 
sometimes it is perceived as two men or two 
women. The contribution of picture 10 to the 
results was negligible because it was mis- 
perceived so rarely, but to be consistent it was 
counted in the analysis if anyone described the 
two figures as female. Table 2 demonstrates 
that the aroused group perceived all of these 
characters as female significantly more often 
than did the control group. 

This actually is not what one might expect. 
Bruner and Postman (1), for example, discuss 
two general effects of emotionality, value, etc. 
on perception. One is a defense process in which 
the individual fails or is slow to perceive an 
anxiety-laden stimulus. The other is a sensiti- 
gation process in which the stimulus is per- 
ceived more readily. In light of the previous 
findings which show the aroused group being 
defensive by expressing sex symbolically 
rather than manifestly, one might expect the 
defensive process to be dominant and operate 
such that ambiguous figures would not be 
perceived as female. This was not the case. 
However, in a further analysis it was found 
that for the aroused group in only 23.1 per 
cent of the stories in which misperceptions 
occurred was the female involved in any kind 
of manifest sex activity. The same percentage 
for the control group was 50.0. Thus, it would 
appear that sensitization is occurring at the 
perceptual level, but that defensive processes 
intervene to prevent the involvement of the 
female figure in any kind of sexual activity. 
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Aggression. Throughout the psychological 
literature there appear scattered conjectures 
and evidence that sexuality and aggression are 
somehow intimately linked. Freud writes, 
“That cruelty and the sexual instinct are most 
intimately connected is beyond doubt taught 
by the history of civilization, but in the 
explanation of this connection no one has 
gone beyond the accentuation of the aggressive 
factors of the libido” (5, p. 570). Dollard et al. 
(3) report a study by Sollenberger in which 
there was shown to be a very marked relation- 
ship between aggressive behavior and male 
hormone content of adolescent boys. Ford and 
Beach (4) cite numerous examples of aggressive 
behavior occurring during copulation up and 
down the phylogenetic scale. In a recent study 
Lindner (8) found that sexual offenders showed 
more aggression on a projective test than did a 
control group of nonsexual offenders. 

A similar finding exists with the present 
data. The stories for both groups were scored 
for the presence of overt aggression. There 
were five general categories that constituted 
the scoring system for aggression: (a) all 
occurrences of death except by suicide}? (b) 
physical violence—beatings, auto accidents, 
combat, etc.; (c) personal tragedies and mis- 
fortunes—homes burning to the ground, loved 
ones ill, loss of life savings, etc.; (d) crimes— 
theft, breaking and entering, embezzlement, 
etc.; (e) quarrels—disagreements in which 
anger, hatred, resentment, tension, etc. are 
involved. Punishment or imprisonment for 
crimes committed was mot considered as 
aggression. The crimes were scored, of course, 
but not any attendant punishment. Finally, 
only aggressive acts directed against persons 
were considered in this present analysis? The 
scoring was done independently by two 
separate scorers. A product-moment reliability 
coefficient was calculated using as the score 
for each individual the total frequency of 
appearance of aggressive incidents in his five 
stories. This correlation was .91. 

Table 3 shows that the aroused group ex- 
presses significantly less aggression than the 


2 For the purposes of the present analysis and a later 
analysis, it was considered expedient to omit suicides 
because their theoretical significance is quite complex. 
A check was made, however, and it was found that their 
inclusion would not have altered the nature of the find- 
ings. 

§ Those Ss who had no aggression in any of their 
stories could not, of course, be included in this analysis. 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS EXHIBITING AT Least 
THREE INSTANCES OF OVERT AGGRESSION 


Percentage Giving at Least Chi 
Condition NW Three Aggressive Responses Square* 


Aroused 39 10.2 
17.57% 


Control 38 57.9 


* Corrected for continuity. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


control group. It will be recalled that the 
aroused group under this condition (non- 
alcoholic) also expressed significantly less 
manifest sex. This would again seem to show a | 
close linkage between sex and aggression, 
However, it is not at all clear what the exact 
nature of this linkage is. If there had been 
more aggression in the aroused group instead 
of less, this would have been consonant with 
the frustration-aggression hypothesis ex- 
pounded by such writers as Dollard et al. (3). 
That is to say, the aroused group can be 
considered to have been frustrated in that they 
were aroused but had no opportunity for 
release. A distinct possibility is that there were 
greater aggressive tendencies in the aroused 
group, but these suffered the same fate for the 
same reason as the sexual tendencies discussed 
in the previous sections. That is to say, it 
might easily be that the expression of any 
frustration-produced aggression would be 
inhibited by the presence of anxiety ove 
expressing aggression. It might be that some: 
measure of a disguised or substitute form af 
aggression would show a higher frequency 
the aroused group as was the case with ex 
pression of sexuality. 

Although it is a little difficult to conceive % 
something like symbolic aggression, there 18 & 
somewhat different approach that is pertinent: 
McClelland (9) in his discussion of aggression 
cites evidence that if there is strong anxiety 
present, aggressive tendencies appearing ™ 
fantasy will be projected into impersona 
vague, or unspecified agents. That is, a perso 
is killed not at the hands of another perso% 
but by an animal, through sickness, accident, 
etc. 

Following this lead all instances of aggress™ 
appearing in the stories were scored as 
whether the agent of the aggression W? 
personal in source or whether the agent Wi 
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impersonal or unspecified. In most cases this 
was a straightforward judgment made with 
little hesitancy. However, two general cate- 
gories were somewhat equivocal. The first 
involved auto accidents, railroad accidents, 
etc. It could be argued that because there 
must be a person behind the wheel this type of 
aggression should be considered, in the last 
analysis, to be personal in source. Nevertheless, 
because in this general situation intent to 
harm is absent, and because the emphasis is 
definitely on the vehicle as the instrument of 
harm, we felt strongly that this situation 
belonged in the impersonal category. The 
second situation which was not completely 
clear involved mere statements that an in- 
dividual had been killed in the war. These 
statements are to an extent depersonalized, 
but because war usually involves interpersonal 
conflict with intent to harm, these instances of 
aggression were scored as personal. The 
scoring was again done independently by two 
individuals and product-moment reliability 
coefficients were calculated. An individual’s 
score consisted of the total number of personal 
or impersonal aggressions. Separate reliabilities 
were calculated for the two types of aggression. 
For aggression which was personal in source 
the correlation was .93; for impersonal ag- 
gression the correlation was .88. 

The results of this analysis showed that for 
the control group 30.2 per cent of the ag- 
gression was impersonal or unspecified whereas 
the aroused group exhibited 53.6 per cent as 
impersonal or unspecified. The analysis in 
Table 4 demonstrates that this is a reliable 
difference. Therefore, although the aroused Ss 
express significantly less aggression than the 
control group, an appreciably greater per- 
centage of their aggression is impersonal in 
source. Thus, a reasonable conclusion would 
seem to be that the aroused Ss were not only 
anxious about expressing manifest sex, but 
also anxious about expressing manifest ag- 
gression; and when they did express manifest 
aggression, there was a tendency to project it 
into impersonal or unspecified sources. 

The possibility that displaced aggression 
might show the above trend was entertained, 


_ ‘There may be some doubt as to whether “deaths 
in war” should be considered as personal or impersonal 
aggression. Analyses omitting these relatively few in- 
stances altogether or scoring them as impersonal in 


source still yield results signi 
level of confidence. “nian ea A 
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TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS Givine AT Least 50 PER 
CENT OF THEIR AGGRESSIVE RESPONSES AS 
IMPERSONAL IN SOURCE 


Percentage Giving at Least 


50% Impersonal Chi 
Condition N Aggressive Responses Square 
Aroused 30 66.6 
6.70* 
Control 35 34.3 


* Significant at the .01 level. 


but it is difficult to decide what figure should 
be the primary target of the aggression from 
which displacement could be measured. We 
did score for aggression that was displaced to 
animals or inanimate objects. There were 
more of these in the aroused group, but the 
frequency of occurrence was so low that 
statistical analysis was precluded. 


SUMMARY 


This study involved scoring TAT stories 
for the presence of sexual symbolism. The 
stories scored came from two different experi- 
ments. In one experiment the experimental 
group was sexually stimulated before taking 
the TAT, while the control group received no 
such prior stimulation. The second experiment 
was conducted in the same fashion except that 
it was carried out in a beer-party atmosphere 
under the influence of alcohol. The results 
showed that under nonalcoholic conditions the 
aroused group expressed significantly more 
symbolism than the control group. It had been 
shown previously that this aroused group 
inhibited the manifest expression of sex. Under 
conditions of alcohol both groups gave very 
little symbolism. It had previously been shown 
that these two groups expressed large amounts 
of manifest sexuality. These results are, of 
course, in line with the Freudian hypothesis 
that inhibited sexuality finds an outlet 
symbolically in fantasy. However, a second, 
intragroup, analysis showing the amount of 
symbolism, expressed as a function of the 
amount of manifest sex expressed, revealed 
the relationship to be curvilinear with both 
Jow and high manifest sex corresponding to 
high symbolism. Various interpretations are 
discussed for this latter finding. A further 
incidental finding revealed that the aroused 
group perceived ambiguous figures in the TAT 
as female more often than did the control. 
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However, a smaller percentage of these “mis- 
perceived” females became engaged in sexual 
activity in the aroused group thanin the control 
group, Another finding dealt with the ex- 
pression of manifest aggression. The aroused 
group which expressed significantly less 
manifest sex in their stories also expressed 
significantly less manifest aggression. It was 
also found that the aggression which did 
appear in the stories of the aroused group was 
more apt to be attributed to impersonal or 
unspecified sources. 
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TEST ANXIETY AND BLAME ASSIGNMENT IN A FAILURE SITUATION 


JOHN DORIS AND SEYMOUR SARASON 
$ Yale University 


groups suggested that the high-anxiety 

and low-anxiety groups might differ in 
their preferential use of defense mechanisms 
(1, 6). Therefore, it was decided to determine 
whether or not HA and LA groups would 
differ in their assignment of blame in a failure 
situation, i.e., upon experiencing failure in a 
test situation in which opportunity ig provided 
for assigning blame to self or other-than-self 
would HA and LA subjects differ in their 
assignment of blame? 

The present study is concerned with two 
aspects of blame assignment: (a) Does the 
direction of blame assignment in a failure 
testing situation vary with the level of anxiety 
of the testee? (b) In the case of repeated failure 
in a testing situation, when each failure offers 
a fresh opportunity for blame assignment, will 
the variability of the direction of blame 
assignment differ with the level of anxiety of 
the testee, i.e., with repeated failure will the 
groups differ in the constancy with which they 
blame the self or other-than-self? 

The prediction was made that the high- 
anxiety (HA) subjects (Ss) would blame 
themselves more in a failure situation than the 
low-anxiety (LA) Ss, a conclusion derived 
from a consideration of the greater propensity 
for self-relevant responses in those with HA. 
In previous studies (3, 5), those responses 
which were self-relevant—in contrast to the 
task-relevant responses—were considered to 
include feelings of inadequacy, helplessness, 
heightened somatic reactions, anticipations of 
punishment or loss of status and esteem, and 
implicit attempts at leaving the test situation. 
Such self-relevant responses are more likely 
to evoke expressions of self-blame rather than 
other-than-self blame. 

As regards constancy in the direction of 
blame assignment, a previous study (3) has 
suggested that fluctuations in the anxiety level 
of the subjects during the test situation may 
vary the propensity for self-relevant responses; 
this in turn would cause variations in self- 
blame. Presumably, with LA subjects the 
anxiety level remains uniformly low through- 


Pex. studies of the test-anxiety 
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- out the test situation. Therefore, with LA the 


propensity for self-blame should remain 
relatively constant. In the case of the HA 
subject, the anxiety leyel—and its derived 
propensity for self-relevant responses—might 
well be subject to change. As the HA subject 
becomes adjusted to the test situation his 
initially high anxiety level may drop off, or 
as he meets repeated failures it may go even 
higher, or both factors might be operative 
within the same testing situation with resulting 
fluctuations in anxiety level. Whichever one 
of these three conditions obtains in our experi- 
ment—a uniform drop, a uniform rise, or a 
fluctuation in anxiety level—it is obvious 
that the propensity for self-blame should vary 
accordingly and hence make for variability in 
the constancy with which blame is directed 
toward the self in the HA group. 


METHOD 


The results presented here are derived from an ex- 
periment with 28 HA and 28 LA Ss selected on the 
basis of a test-anxiety questionnaire as in previous 
studies (3, 4, 5). The Ss were not aware that their 
selection was based upon their responses to the test- 
anxiety questionnaire. At the beginning of the testing 
situation S was told that he was going to be given some 
intelligence tests as part of a study related to the apti- 
tude tests given to every Yale freshman, He was told 
that his scores in the session would be compared with 
his aptitude test scores in order to make any neces- 
sary adjustments in the latter. 

The S was then presented with eight performance 
items taken from various standard intelligence scales: 
Vigotsky (Failed) 

Cube construction #3 from the Grace Arthur (Passed) 
Picture Completion #1 to #13 from the Wechsler- 

Bellevue (Passed) 

Stencil Design #17 from the Grace Arthur (Failed) 

Object Assembly, Mannikin and Face, from the 
Wechsler-Bellevue (Passed) 

Kohs Block Design #16 (Failed) ` 

Ferguson Form Board #37006 (Failed) 

Digit Symbol from the Wechsler-Bellevue (Passed) 


The situation was so arranged, either by manipula- 
tion of the time limits or reference to purported norms 
for a college population, that S would pass four and 
fail four of the tests. In the above list the failed and 

tests are indicated. The tests were administered 
by two methods. In Method I they were administered 
in the order listed. In Method II they were administered 
in reverse order, beginning with Digit Symbol and 
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ending with Vigotsky. The Ss in HA and LA were 
randomly assigned to the two methods, so that 14 
members of each group were tested by each method. 
‘After success or failure on a test S was asked to rank in 
order of their relevance some items that might have 
contributed to his success or failure as the case might 
be. He was told that these rankings were necessary in 
order to facilitate our interpretation of his performance 
on these tests when we made our adjustment of his 
scores on the Yale aptitude tests. For failed tests he 
ranked the following items: 


The reasons I failed to complete this task are: 

A. The examiner did not make the instructions as 
clear as they could be and/or his attitude and be- 
havior did not induce me to make my best possible 
effort. (Other-than-self blame) 

B. I had some difficulty in understanding the instruc- 
tions. (Self-blame) 

C. I-did not try as hard as I could because the test is 
not very interesting or challenging. (Other-than-self 
blame) 

D. The task was a very difficult one. (Neutral) 

E. Nervousness or anxiety interfered with my per- 
formance, (Self-blame) 

F. I don’t know why I failed. (Neutral) 

G. The presence of the examiner (i.e., I work my best 
when I am not observed). (Other-than-self blame) 

H. I made several unnecessary blunders which I should 
not have made. (Self-blame) 

The S was told to assign numbers from one to eight 
in order of relative importance from most to least. 
These items were selected by the experimenters with 
two considerations in mind. (a) We wished to have a 
number of items that would express blame for failure 
either toward the self or toward the examiner and the 
testing situation, (b) We wished to have items that 
would cover the more frequent reasons that a testee 
might advance in explanation of failure on a test. This 
latter criterion was necessary in order that the subject 
would not become aware that the examiner was solely 
interested in finding out where the subject assigned 
blame for failure. Thus, of the eight items ranked only 
six were considered to be concerned with assignment of 
blame (see list), The other two were included because 
of the frequency with which they are used in explana- 
tion of failure. For the tests which were passed there 
was a parallel set of eight items, three of which as- 
signed credit for success to the self and three which as- 
signed credit to the examiner or test situation. At the 
end of the session S was disabused and told that the 
tests as administered were not a valid measure of in- 
telligence. Introspective reports were then gathered on 
S’s attitudes during the test situation. 


RESULTS 


In the analysis of the data the neutral items 
were discarded and the remaining items re- 
ranked in the order determined by S’s original 
ranking. These remaining items consisted of 
the following groups: self-blame items and 
other-than-self blame items for the failed 
tests, and self-credit and other-than-self credit 
items for the passed tests. The mean ranks 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN SELF-BLAME SCORES FOR GROUPS WITH 
SIGNIFICANCES OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 


3 HA ann LA 
Student’s i. 
Method HA LA Test Test 
t -DT 
1st rerank (6 items) 
I (N = 28) 2.85 2.85 
II (N = 28) 2.64 2.993,56 <.001/140 <.01 
I+ (N = 56) |2.75 2.92)1.75 <.05 |703 <.06 
2nd rerank (4 
items) 
I (N = 28) 2.06 2.09 
II (N = 28) 2.03 2.20/2.17 <.03 |162 <.03 
I+ (N = 56) |2.04 2.14/1.66 <.07 |712 <.08 


* A one-tailed test was used. 


assigned to the self-blame, other-than-self 
blame, self-credit, and other-than-self credit 
items were then obtained for each subject. 
These mean ranks were then considered as the 
S’s scores for self-blame, other-than-self blame, 
self-credit, and other-than-self credit. Since an 
S’s self-blame score automatically determines 
his other-than-self blame score, our statistical 
treatment treats only the self-blame score. 
Similarly, for the success tests only the self- 
credit scores were considered. 

Thus treated, the mean of the self-blame 
scores for the HA was 2.75, whereas that of 
the LA was 2.92, indicating that the HA 
tended to blame the self more than the LA in 
this test situation (Table 1). This difference 
proved significant at less than the .05 level of 
confidence. However, since the tests were 
administered by two different methods, 4 
breakdown by method was called for. When 
this was done, it was found that only in 
Method II was there a significant difference 
between the groups. For Method II, HA had a 
mean self-blame score of 2.64 and LA one of 
2.99; this difference was significant at the .001 
level of probability. There was no difference 
between the groups on Method I. 

On the variability analysis (Table 2), the 


variance in ranking of each item for the four i 


1 Although probability levels in the text refer to 
t tests, the data, as indicated in the tables, were also 
analyzed by Wilcoxon’s method of unpaired replicates. 
The latter nonparametric test avoids the assumption 
of normality in the distribution of scores yet its results 
for this experiment are in substantial agreement with 
the f test. 


Test ANXIETY AND BLAME ASSIGNMENT IN A FAILURE SITUATION 


TABLE 2 
MEAN VARIABILITY SCORES FOR GROUPS WITH 
SIGNIFICANCES OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
HA anp LA A 


| 
Student’s phe 
Method HA LA Test Test 
Pee ac E e 
ist rerank (6 items) 
I (N = 28) 1.01 1.02) 
II (N = 28) 0.78 1.43'2.75 <.02/150 <.02 
I+II (W = 56) 0.90 1.22/1.99 <.08/688 <.08 
2nd rerank (4 items) 
I (N = 28) \0.46 0.38)0.88 186 
II (N = 28) (0.38 0.64/2.05 <.06)158 <.05 
I+II (W = 56) (0.42 0.51/1.06 730 


* Two tails of the distribution used. 


failures was obtained for each subject. The 
average variance of the six items was then 
obtained and this gave a variability score for 
each subject.2 The mean variability score for 
each group was then obtained and the dif- 
ference between the means tested. The mean 
variability score of HA was .90 and for LA it 
was 1.22. The p value for this difference was 
at the .08 level of confidence, a two-tailed test 
being used since contrariwise to our prediction 
the mean variability score of the LA exceeded 
that of the HA. As before, the groups were 
broken down as to method. When this was 
done the difference between HA (mean 
variability score 0.78) and LA (1.43) on 
Method II proved significant at the .02 level 
of significance. There was no difference on 
Method I. 
_ An examination of our self-blame items 
indicates that the ranking of two of them 
could be influenced by the S’s level of anxiety 
irrespective of his propensity to blame himself 
or others. “Nervousness or anxiety interfered 
with my performance,” may be a simple 
Tecognition of fact for the HA Ss, rather than 
an expression of self-blame. Likewise, if the 
HA S ranks highly the item, “The presence 
of the examiner (i.e., I work my best when I 
am not observed),” it may again be an indirect 
admission of his anxiety rather than a tendency 
to project blame for failure. Therefore, the 
data were submitted to a second reranking 
with these items removed and then reanalyzed. 
The results (Tables 1, 2) do not appreciably 
? The authors wish to express their thanks to Dr. 


aoe Abelson for his suggestion of a computational 
Short cut in obtaining this measure. 
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alter the findings. On Method II HA Ss 
significantly ranked self-blame items higher 
than LA. Likewise on Method II, LA were 
more variable than HA Ss. On Method I 
there are no differences between the groups. 

There were no differences between the two 
groups on passed tests in either the self-credit 
or variability of rankings and since the experi- 
ment was not primarily concerned with success 
items and no predictions had been made 
concerning performance on passed tests, those 
data will not be presented. 

Postexperimental interviews revealed that 
eight Ss had some suspicion at one time or 
another that success on the tasks was arbi- 
trarily determined. Because these eight 
persons were evenly distributed in the HA and 
LA categories, the differences reported above 
cannot be attributed to differences in this sort 
of insight. An analysis of the time spent by HA 
and LA Ss on the various tasks shows no 
appreciable difference between the two 
categories of Ss with respect to this variable. 
Consequently, the findings of this study are not 
attributable to differences in this variable. 


Discussion 


Striking in the results of this experiment is 
the fact that whereas clear-cut, significant 
differences were found between HA and LA on 
Method II, there were no such differences on 
Method I. On Method II, the HA S blamed 
the self for failure to a significantly greater 
extent than did the LA S, and the HA also 
proved more consistent in the direction of 
blame assignment than did the LA. Since the 
sole objective difference between Method II 
and Method I is in the reversed order of 
presentation, these results suggest that the 
pattern of success and failure in a test situation 
is a crucial factor in determining a person’s 
attitude toward his failures. Why this dif- 
ference in pattern should cause a difference in 
attitude can only be surmised, since the ex- 
periment was not designed to give an answer 
to this particular question. However, before 
many Ss had been tested, the examiner’s 
observations in the test situation convinced 
him that Method II was more anxiety arousing 
than Method I This seemed to be due to the 
fact that failure on the Vigotsky, the initial 


3 The selection of subjects was so arranged that the 
examiner was not informed as to S’s classification as 
either HA or LA. 
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failure in Method I, was much less stressful 
than failure on any other test. With the 
Vigotsky, the subject was allowed one attempt 
at solution to be completed in less than three 
minutes. Most Ss made a relatively quick but 
incorrect grouping of the blocks. They were 
then given a verbal report of failure by the 
examiner. In contrast to this, failure on the 
Form Board and Kohs Block Design, which 
occurred early in Method II, was much more 
stressful, since in both cases failure involved 
considerable struggling on the part of S 
accompanied by immediate, personal aware- 
ness of his errors and difficulties. Therefore, in 
Method I, S on entering the test situation 
meets one unstressful failure followed by two 
successes before he again meets a failure, 
whereas in Method II S on entering the test 
situation meets one success followed by two 
stressful failures. If, now, we assume that 
merely entering a novel test situation involves 
a certain amount of anxiety for S, we see that 
Method I may permit this initial test anxiety 
to drop off by S’s becoming accustomed to the 
test situation before he meets his first stressful 
situation. But with Method II, two stressful 
failures occur early in the test situation, 
` probably before the initial test anxiety has been 
reduced. Therefore, the two sources of anxiety, 
the initial test anxiety and the anxiety induced 
by the stressful failures, may summate to 
produce a maximum amount of anxiety. In 
Method I the total amount of anxiety induced 
may not be sufficient to cause an evocation of 
the self-relevant responses with their elements 
of self-blame, whereas with Method II the 
greater total amount of anxiety induced may 
be sufficient to evoke self-relevant responses. 
This importance of the pattern of success and 
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failure in determining a person’s attitudes 
towards his failures parallels the results Hutt 
obtained with standard and adaptive methods” 
of administering the Stanford-Binet (2). i 

Since HA proved more constant in direction” 
of blame assignment than LA, a re-examination. 
of our assumptions is in order. It is quite 


basic theoretical assumptions but would rather: 
question the specific, auxiliary assumption 7] 
made for our experimental design, viz., that Í 
variability in the level of anxiety and hence of 
the propensity for self-relevant responses on 
the part of HA would occur in our test situa: 
tion. , 
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have been presented in the literature as 

indicators of rigidity. Fisher (4) refers 
to lack of change in goals after failure as a 
sign of “ego level” rigidity while McAndrew 
(12) refers to variability in goal setting as a 
sign of rigidity in Lewin’s sense of the term. 
Luchins (11) notes inconclusive results in a 
study of the relationship between Einstellung 
effect and level of aspiration. The present study 
investigated the latter problem: the relation- 
ship between Einstellung effect as a measure 
of problem-solving rigidity and goal-setting 
behavior. 
$ Goldstein’s (7) -concept of “secondary 
rigidity” served here as the basis for hy- 
pothesizing the nature of the relationship 
between Einstellung effect and goal-setting 
behavior. This concept holds that an individual 
manifests behavioral rigidity when, unable to 
cope with a task, he sticks to performances 
which he is able to fulfill. The rigidity of 
behavior derives from the need to produce an 
adequate performance. One might argue that 
differences in susceptibility to Einstellung 
effect between two subjects faced with the 
same objective conditions are a function of a 
feeling of adequacy. The individual whose 
need for adequacy or success or whose fear of 
inadequacy or failure is great, having learned 
an adequate solution for the problems, tends 
not to “see” or seek alternative or more 
efficient methods of problem solution. 

What should be the behavior in a level of 
aspiration situation of an individual who feels 
inadequate to the task? Two alternative 
behavioral patterns seem possible for such an 
individual. One would be not to permit 
himself to become involved in the situation— 
to state an aspiration level and stick to it, 
ignoring performance scores. The other would 


Ss aspects of goal-setting behavior 


1 This paper is a portion of a dissertation submitted 
to the Department of Psychology of the University of 
Rochester in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the Ph.D. degree. The writer wishes to express his ap- 
Preciation to Dr. Emory L. Cowen for the advice and 
guidance he supplied during the course of the study and 
to Dr, E, Lowell Kelly for his criticisms and suggestions 
as to the presentation of this paper. 


be to overreact—constantly shifting his 
aspiration level in an attempt to come to 
terms with his performance. 

The hypotheses for this investigation were, 
then, that the rigid and nonrigid groups would 
exhibit different behavior in the level of 
aspiration situation and that the members of 
the rigid group would obtain either higher or 
lower scores on measures of variability of goal 
setting. \ 

METHOD 
Instrumenis 

1. Problem-solving rigidity: water-jar series. In 
spite of the wide variety of measures of Einstellung ef- 
fect now in use (1, 10, 14) the major instrument in this 
area remains the Luchins water-jar problems or an 
adaptation of this technique. With two exceptions, the 
water-jar problems used in the present investigation 
were those reported by Cowen (2).* 

2. Level of aspiration. Subjects (Ss) were given five 
practice and 15 test trials on each of three tasks, The 
'S’s score was reported to him after each trial and before 
each test trial S stated the score that he expected to 
obtain on that trial. The three tasks were: z 

a. Rotter Aspiration Board. The board and procedure 
are described by Rotter (15). The board was modified 
by eliminating the series of regularly spaced depressions 
preceding the numbered units (9). 

b. Water-jar task. The S was presented with cards 
containing two water jar problems. Each card repre- 
sented one trial. The score was the time taken to com- 
plete a card. 

c. Hidden word task. This task was designed to be 
somewhat similar in content to hidden-word problems 
often used as a measure of rigidity.* The procedure was 
similar to that of the level of aspiration water-jar task, 
Each card contained three problems. In a line of six 
letters S had to find a three-letter word reading from 
left to right. 

2The specific series of test problems used is pre- 
sented elsewhere (8). The series consisted of two prac- 
tice problems, a control problem (solution by a long 
and short method), five set problems (solvable by the 
long method only), four critical problems (similar to 
the control problem), an extinction problem (solvable 
by a new method), and a fifth critical problem. The 
score was the number of critical problems solved by the 
short method. eka 

3 These problems and those of the level of aspiration 
hidden word task are to be found in the original report 


fie An attempt was made to develop a verbal measure 
of Einstellung effect. This measure vontained certain 
weaknesses which became apparent during the course 
of the study and is, therefore, not reported here. 
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Procedure 


The Einstellung task was administered to a group 
of 118 students in introductory psychology classes at 
the University of Rochester. Fifty-two students who 
either used the long solution on the control problem, or 
omitted or made arithmetic errors on any except the 
extinction problem, were dropped from further con- 
sideration, The remaining 66 Ss were predisposed to the 
shorter method of solution, completed the same num- 
ber of set problems, and solved all the critical problems 
by the longer or shorter method. 

The possible range of scores on the Einstellung series 
was from zero to five. Thirty-two Ss who obtained 
scores of zero and one (none or one short solution) were 
categorized as “rigid” while 28 who obtained scores 
of four and five were categorized as “nonrigid.” The 
level of aspiration tasks were administered to these 60 
Ss in individual sessions in the following order: Rotter 
Aspiration Board, water-jar level-of-aspiration task, 
hidden-word level-of-aspiration task. 


Level-of-Aspiralion Measures 


Eleven aspects of S’s behavior were “scored” for 
each of the level-of-aspiration tasks. The last seven 
of the measures listed relate to the constancy or vari- 
ability of S’s goal-setting behavior. 

1, Discrepancy score: The algebraic mean of the 15 
discrepancies between an S’s estimate for the next 
trial and his performance score on the immediately 
preceding trial. 

2. Difference score: The median of S’s performance 
scores from the last practice trial through the fourteenth 
test trial subtracted from the mean of his 15 aspirations. 

3. Mean aspiration: The mean of S’s estimates. 

4, Number of unusual shifts: The number of times 
S raised his estimate after failure or lowered it after 
success. 

5. Variance of discrepancy score: The mean of the 
squared deviations of each of the 15 discrepancies from 
the mean discrepancy. 

6. Variance of aspiration: The mean of the squared 
deviations of each of the estimates from the mean esti- 
mate. 

7. Number of shifts: The absolute number of times 
S changed his estimate from one trial to the next. 

8. Number of aspirations: The number of different 
estimates mentioned by S. 

9. Sum size of shifts: The sum of the points involved 
in the shifts from one estimate to another regardless 
of direction. 

10, Mean size of shift: sum size of shifts divided by 
number of shifts. 

11. Variance of size of shift: The sum of the squared 
deviations of each size of shift from mean size of shift 
divided by number of shifts. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the variance ratios (F) 
between the rigid and nonrigid groups for the 
11 level-of-aspiration measures. Six of the 11 
measures showed significant differences for at 
least two of the three level-of-aspiration tasks. 
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TABLE 1 
Variance Ratio (F) AND PROBABILITY VALUE* BE- 
TWEEN RIGID Ww = 32) anD Nonricm (N = 
28) GROUPS ON LEVEL-OF-ASPIRATION MEASURES 


RABt Wit HWt 
Measure 
F F b F b 
1. Discrepancy score | 1.197 1.340 1.075 
2. Difference score 1.181 2.608 .02 7.422 002 
3. Mean aspiration 1.290} 2.411 .02 | 10.900 .002 
4. Number of unusual} 1.120 1.703¢ 2.455} .02 
shifts 
5. Variance discrep-| 1.038 2.272 .05 1.666 
ancy score 
6. Variance of aspira-| 5.555 .002 | 5.092 002 | 77.897 .002 
tion ba 
7. Number of shifts | 1.327 1.308¢ 1,048t 
8. Number of aspira-| 1.158 1.633 1.096 
tions 
9. Sum size of shifts | 5.137 .002 | 1.177 7.226 .002 
10. Mean size of shift | 3.314 .01 | 1.760 5.567 .002 
11. Variance of size of| 8.239 .002 | 6.961 .002 | 90.328 +002 
shift 


* These are double the values presented in the tables for F. 
‘The variance ratio is considered a two-tailed test. For discussion 
of this point see McNemar (13, p. 230). 

t RAB—Rotter Aspiration Board; WJ—water-jar task; HW— 
hidden-word task. 

$ Nonrigid group has the greater variance. In all other cases 
the rigid group has the greater variance. 


In each instance the rigid group showed the 
greater variance. The measures distinguishing 
the two groups were: variance of size of shift, 
variance of aspiration, sum size of shifts, mean 
size of shift, difference score, and mean 
aspiration, With the exception of the last 
named score, the rigid group exhibited greater 
heterogeneity on all three tasks. Two other 
measures differentiated the groups with regard 
to variance on one of the tasks. The nonrigid 
group was more heterogeneous in the number 
of unusual shifts on the hidden word task while 
the rigid group seemed to be more hetero- 
geneous with regard to the variance of 
discrepancy score on the water-jar task. 

The conventional / ratio was not always 
applicable to testing the difference betwee? 
group means. Sixteen of the 33 variance 
ratios reported indicated that in those instances 
the assumption of homogeneity of variance 
between the two groups must be rejected. In 
these 16 instances the test of the hypothes! 
that the means of the two groups were from 
populations having a common mean ire 
spective of their variances was made by 4? 
approximation method suggested by Cochra™ 
and Cox and described by Edwards (3). 
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TABLE 2 
1 RATIO AND PROBABILITY FOR THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN MEANS OF THE Ricm (N = 32) 
AND Nonric (N = 28) Groups on 
LEVEL-OF-ASPIRATION MEASURES 


RAB wy HW 
Measure 
eo nog t 
1. Discrepancy score .304 .76 | .185t .86 | 1.465f .16 
2, Difference score 4774.64 | 1.422°t .17 | 2.684°t .02 
3, Mean aspiration .081t .90 | 2,204*f .04 | 1.708°t .10 
4, Number of unusual] .535t .60 | 1.130f .27 | 1.609%f .11 
shifts 
5. Variance of discrep-| 1.661 .11 | .571* .58| .191f .85 
ancy score 
6. Variance of aspira-| 2.423% .03 | 1.727° .1@| 1.682* .11 
tion 
7, Number of shifts .706t .48 | 1.044¢ .30 | .304t .76 
8. Number of aspira-| .593t .56 | .269 .79| .230t .82 
tions 
9. Sum size of shifts 2.221% .04 | 1.407 .17 | 1.655" .11 
10. Mean size of shift 3.300* .01 | 2,328 .03 | 1.743% .10 
11. Variance of size of| 2.339% .03 | 1.630° .12 | 1.366% .19 
shift 


* Assumption of homogeneity of variance is not fulfilled- 
Critical ratio and approximation of probability value are reported. 
For discussion of this point see Edwards (3, p. 168). 

+ Nonrigid group has larger mean. In all other cases rigid group 
has larger mean. 


Table 2 gives / ratios and probability values 
for the differences between the means of the 
rigid and nonrigid groups. Only one difference 
was significant at the .01 level—mean size of 
shift on the Rotter Aspiration Board—and 
another six were different at less than the .05 
level. Eight of the measures, however, showed 
the same directional trend on all three tasks. 

_ The difference between group means was 
significant beyond the .05 level for one of the 
tasks on five of the eight measures just 
mentioned, and one measure showed sig- 
nificant differences on two of the tasks. These 
measures can be listed in rough order according 
to the apparent extent of the significance of 
the differences between the group means: (a) 
mean size of shift, (b) variance of aspiration, 
(c) sum size of shifts, (d) variance of size of 
shift, (e) mean aspiration, (f ) difference score. 
These are the six measures for which heter- 
Ogeneity of variance between groups was 
generally demonstrated. 

_ Additional facts gleaned from an examina- 
tion of the range of scores on the six dif- 
ferentiating measures were: (a) for all measures 
there was a good deal of overlap between the 
Scores of the two groups, and (b) for at least 
three of the four measures of variability the 
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TABLE 3 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN LEVEL OF 
ASPIRATION SCORES ON THREE LEVEL-OF-ASPIRATION 
Tasks (N = 88) 


3 E 3 
his 3 i È 
. ~ x A x bo 
2. Difference score 4 .24 | .05 «46 | .001 
3. Mean aspiration —.07°| —.16* .36 | .001 
6. Variance of aspira-| .32 | .01 „51 | .001 .26 | .02 
tion 
9. Sum size of shifts -34 | 01 AT | .001 .47 | 001 
10. Mean size of shift .22 | .05 «50 | .001 .35 | 001 
11. Variance of size of| .51 | .001 19 .23 | .05 
shift 


* High score on RAB means high aspiration. Low score on wi 
and HW means high aspiration. These coefficients, then, imply 
positive relationship with regard to aspiration. 


lower end of the range of scores tended to 
coincide for both groups. 

Intercorrelations of comparable scores on 
the three level-of-aspiration tasks for the six 
measures differentiating the two groups are 
given in Table 3. The correlation coefficients 
were based on 88 Ss.5 


Discussion 


The difference between the nonrigid and 
rigid groups both with regard to variances and 
means on six of the 11 level-of-aspiration 
measures suggested that the two groups were 
drawn from different populations with respect 
to attributes tapped by these aspects of goal- 
setting behavior. It was apparent that the 
greater heterogeneity of scores in the rigid 
group was a function of a number of Ss 
producing extreme scores in one direction. The 
differentiations to be made between the non- 
rigid and rigid groups are then really between 
the nonrigid group and the more: extreme 
members of the rigid group. y 

The level-of-aspiration measures on which 
the scores of the two groups of this study 
differed may be separated into two categories: 
measures relating to variability of behavior 
and measures relating to height of aspiration. 
The individuals of the rigid group were more 
variable in behavior on the level-of-aspiration 
tasks: (a) when they changed their estimate 
from one trial to the next, they made larger 
shifts; (6) they tended to vary more about 


5 The 88 Ss included the 60 chosen by the water-jar 
Einstellung series and 28 who were chosen by a hidden- 


word Einstellung series. 
f 
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"their individual mean estimate, that is, they 
" varied their estimates over a wider range; 
(c) if one ignores the number of times Ss 
shifted their goals, the total number of units 
involved in all the shifts made by Ss was 
greater for the members of the rigid group; 
(d) in shifting their goals the members of the 
rigid group tended to utilize shifts of many 
more different sizes than did the members of 
the nonrigid group. 

Rigidity in problem solving thus seems to be 
related to greater variability of goal-setting 
behavior. Of the two  level-of-aspiration 
measures of rigidity that are referred to in the 
literature (5, 6, 9, 15) one was negatively 
related to Einstellung effect—the rigid group 
had the greater sum size of shifts—while the 
other—number of shifts—did not significantly 
differentiate the two groups. 

Members of the rigid group did exceed the 
upper end of the range of scores of the non- 
rigid group. If a feeling of inadequacy was 
indeed what underlay the behavior of at least 
certain of the members of the rigid group, the 
question should be raised as to why some 
members of this group did not show the other 
extreme of goal-setting behavior, i.e., state an 
aspiration level and not change it regardless 
of the performance scores. In the formulation 
of the hypothesis this was suggested as an al- 
ternative indicator of an S’s feeling inadequate 
to the task. Also, while the lower aspiration 
level in the rigid group is consistent with 
feeling inadequate, an S might’ try to compen- 
sate for such feelings by setting a goal much 
higher than his performance. A possible ex- 
planation for the failure to find such behaviors 
is that they may be a function of greater 
degrees of rigidity and stronger doubts as to 
adequacy than those touched upon in the 
present study. 


SUMMARY 


Goal-setting behavior of rigid Ss was 
compared to that of nonrigid Ss. Rigidity was 
measured by performance on the water-jar 
series; goal-setting behavior was evaluated on 
three level-of-aspiration tasks: Rotter Aspira- 
oS Board, a water-jar task, anda hidden-word 
task. 

Hypotheses regarding the level-of-aspiration 
behavior of the rigid and nonrigid groups of Ss 
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were deduced from Goldstein’s concept of 
secondary rigidity. The two groups were found 
to differ on six of the 11 measures derived from 
the level-of-aspiration situation. Four measured 
variability of goal-setting behavior and two 
described height of aspiration. The rigid group 
was more heterogeneous on all six measures; 
as a group they scored higher on the measures 
of variability and set lower aspiration levels, 
Conclusions were limited by the great 


overlap of scores in the two groups. It was | 


suggested that a feeling of inadequacy for the 
tasks involved could explain the level-of- 
aspiration performance of some of the members 
of the rigid group. 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING RIGIDITY AND DECISION TIME! : 


DAVID LEVINE 
t New York University 


WIDE variety of psychological research 
A indicates that a number of people 

have difficulty adjusting to new 
situations because of their tendency to cling 
to well-established but no longer appropriate 
patterns of behavior. This phenomenon is 
generally referred to as behavioral rigidity. 
Some writers have suggested that rigidity is 
largely a function of excessive caution related 
to the fear of making new responses, while 
others indicate that the tendency to respond 
quickly, by limiting the variety of available 
responses, leads to rigidity (1, 4). Thus, two 
apparently contradictory explanations have 
been offered. It is possible that both explana- 
tions are valid, i.e., in some people excessive 
caution may lead to rigidity, in others it may 
stem from impulsivity. The present study, 
employing the familiar Einstellung water-jar 
problems as the measure of rigidity and a 
simple discrimination situation as the measure 
of impulsivity-caution, is an investigation of 
these various hypotheses. 


PROCEDURE 


The subjects (Ss) were 100 male veterans, between 
the ages of 19 and 45, who volunteered to take part in 
the study. All of the Ss had a medical disability related 
to their service experience, but none of the Ss was con- 
sidered to be psychotic or grossly impaired organically. 
The impulsivity-caution, or decision-time, test was 
administered first. In this test the Ss, who were seen 
individually, were shown 22 cards, on each of which 
two figures had been drawn. The S was required to 
say which of the two figures was larger. On 12 of the 22 
cards the figures” were objectively equal. The indi- 
vidual’s response time to all cards was recorded. His 
decision time score was his average response time to the 
ambiguous cards (conflict time) less his average response 
time to the nonambiguous cards (base time). This 
procedure, suggested by Festinger and Wapner (2), was 
followed in order to control for interindividual vari- 
ability in reaction time. The odd-even reliability co- 
efficient for this score was .52; this is similar to that 
obtained by Festinger and Wapner. 


The S was next given the water-jar problems, The 
series of problems used in the present study consisted 
of five set-producing problems soluble only in an in- 
direct manner followed by a single critical problem 
which could be solved only in a simple and direct man- 
ner, The time spent on each problem was recorded. 
The rigidity score was the ratio of the time taken to 
solve the final critical problem to the average time on 
the set-producing problems. This procedure furnishes 
a measure of control for interindividual differences in 
arithmetical ability. 


RESULTS 


In order to investigate the data, each S was 
put into one of three groups depending on his 
decision-time score. The 25 Ss with the longest 
decision-time scores (ranging from 9.4 to 39 
seconds) formed the Cautious group; the 25 Ss 
with the shortest decision-time scores (ranging 
from .8 to 2.4 seconds) formed the Impulsive 
group; the 50 Ss whose scores ranged from 
2.4 to 9.4 seconds formed the Moderate 
group. The total sample was also divided 
according to whether the disability was 
psychiatric or nonpsychiatric. Since the 
rigidity scores yielded a markedly skewed 
distribution, they were submitted to a loga- 
rithmic transformation. prior to statistical 
analysis. The rigidity scores for the subgroups 
are shown in Table 1. The data were submitted 
to an analysis of variance; none of the dif- 
ferences between groups was found to be 
significant at the .10 level. 


CONCLUSION 
The present study failed to reveal any 
significant relationship between rigidity and 


TABLE 1 
Ricwity SCORES 


Cautious| Total 


. | Mod- 
Impulsive! erate 


_ | Based on a doctoral dissertation submitted in par- 
tial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at New York University, 1953. 
The writer wishes to acknowledge his gratitude to 
Dr, Irwin N. Katz who served as chairman of the Thesis 
Committee. 

? From VA Hospital, Lyons, New Jersey- 


Group 
Nonpsychi- 77 (43)*|.51 (34)}.61 (15)}.60 (62) 
PEK .54 (12) |.70 (16)|:68 (10)|.67 (38) 
Total “67 (25) |.57 (50)}-70 (25)|.63 (100) 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to the N upon which each mean, 
is based. 
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decision time. It is possible that the measures 
employed did not tap the variables under 
consideration. Using a simple discrimination 
situation in order to measure a complex 
variable. like impulsivity-caution involves 
many assumptions. The heterogeneous nature 
of the sample employed may have also 
served to conceal the hypothesized relation- 
ships. Nevertheless, the present results suggest 
that attempts to explain behavioral rigidity 
may have to resort to more complex concepts 
than impulsivity and caution. 


s bi Davp LEVINE 
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RIGIDITY AND REACTIVE INHIBITION’ 


ROBERT B. MALMO anp HARVEY WALLERSTEIN? 
Allan Mi embrial Institute of Psychiatry and McGill University 


icrpiry means that a reaction pattern 
R is repeated more than it should be, 
according to some criterion of what is 
normal in that situation. The repetitive 
response is so strong that other alternative 
Tesponses cannot compete successfully with 
it, and so they remain below reaction threshold. 
If the repetitive response could be inhibited 
sufficiently, then, as a matter of cgurse, some 
stronger competing response would appear, 
and the behavior would be less repetitive and 
less rigid. 

There are at least two kinds of inhibition, 
interference and adaptation (4) or reactive 
inhibition (5). A recent example of the inter- 
ference approach is found in the work of 
Ferguson and his students (11, 13) who hypoth- 
esized that rigid persistence in behavior may 
be produced by prior learning which inter- 
feres with evocation of the more appropriate 
reactions. Luchins’ hypotheses concerning 
Einstellung also stress the concept of inter- 
ference (8). 

Reactive inhibition, the decrement in a 
response which is a consequence of its repeated 
elicitation, has been neglected in investiga- 
tions of rigidity. As far as we know, the present 
experiment is the first one to be designed 
specifically to study the relationship between 
rigidity and reactive inhibition. We selected a 
simple motor reaction with which we were 
familiar from previous studies: button pressure 
in response to painful stimulation. Reactive 
inhibition of the button-pressure response will 
appear as a progressive lessening of the reac- 
tion with its repetition (becoming slower, 
shorter, and weaker). The next thing which is 
required in this experimental design is to com- 
pare a group of rigid individuals with a group 
of controls in order to test the hypothesis that 
rigid persons are less affected by reactive in- 

1 This investigation was supported by the Research 
and Development Division, Office of The Surgeon 
General, Department of the U.S. Army, under Con- 
tract No. DA-49-007-MD-70. 

*7The authors are grateful to Drs. Alexander 
Bartoshuk, George Ferguson, Abraham Luchins, and 


Blossom Wigdor for their critical reading of the 
manuscript. 


hibition than normally flexible persons. On 
clinical grounds? (6, 7, 14) we assumed that 
psychoneurotic patients as a group were more 
rigid than controls. 

‘A more concrete statement of our hypothesis 
is that psychoneurotics will show less decre- 
ment than normals in the strength of the but- 
ton pressure response, as a function of its re- 
peated elicitation. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The patient group comprised 29 patients 
(11 males and 18 females) from the Institute wards. 
Only six of the 29 patients were anxiety patients, a ` 
category which we have previously defined (9, p. 98). 
Hysterical components were the most prominent 
features in fifteen, depressive features in seven, and 
schizoid features in one. It is perhaps worth stressing 
that this is not primarily an “anxious” group, because, 
for this and other reasons, we do not favor the view 
that results to be described can be ascribed to 
“anxiety.” Nineteen control subjects (Ss) (14 males 
and 5 females) were employed. Thirteen Ss, eight men 
and five women were university students. The re- 
maining six male controls were Royal Canadian Air 
Force personnel. Patients ranged in age from 18 to 56 
years (median of 31); controls from 19 to 36 (median 
age of 21 years). Unfortunately, it was not possible to 
obtain a better matching between groups for age and 
sex. This was largely due to the way the Ss were 
selected from a larger experimental population, and 
the other criteria for selection, which are described 
below, were deemed more important than matching 
precisely for age and sex. However, all conclusions from 
present data must be examined with these differences 
in mind, and their influence must, in all possible 
instances, be estimated. It will be noted, for example, 
that the patient group is an older group than the 
controls. As will be clear later, when the results are 
presented, age did not appear to be a significant factor 
in the present study. 3 

Apparatus and procedure. Procedure in the present 
was similar to the pain stimulation method 
Light from a 500-watt 


described (9). 
s of a condensing 


3 For example, Kubie in his paper on “the repetitive 
core of neurosis” argues that psychoneurosis is “patho- 
logical distortion of normal repetitiveness” (6). He is 
clear on the point that such repetitiveness is a charac- 
teristic feature of neurotic individuals (that they 
deviate in this way from “normal”), and that this is 
not confined to a small group (eg., obsessive-com- 
pulsives who may, perhaps, be referred to as the 
extreme of extremes). 
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India ink. The lamp was on continuously, at a steady 
| power consumption of 340 watts (slightly above the 
pricking pain threshold of Hardy, Wolff, and Goodell 
(3}). Ten 3-second stimulations were presented to the 
forehead at 1-minute intervals. The 1-minute interval 
was chosen because Hardy, Wolff, and Goodell reported 
that ten exposures toa threshold pain stimulus 1 minute 
apart had no effect upon pain threshold (3, p. 109). 
They found that repeated stimulation of the same area 
of skin, if done in rapid succession, caused lowering of 
the pain threshold and local hyperalgesia; they at- 
tributed the change in pain threshold under repetitive 
stimulation to a raised skin temperature and to the 
hyperalgesia. This control study of Hardy, Wolff, and 
Goodell also provides evidence that the conditions of 
our experiment (which were practically identical with 
theirs) were not such as to produce the kind of receptor 
change which would distort our reaction measurements, 
In particular, adaptation of pain receptors does not 
appear under the conditions of their experiment. Since 
there is good evidence that pain thresholds (of per- 
ception) in psychoneurotics are not significantly dif- 
ferent from normals (2), we may apply these findings of 
Hardy, Wolff, and Goodell to our psychoneurotic Ss. 

The right forefinger rested on a button which S 
was instructed to press when he felt the heat was about 
to become painful. It was explained that pressure on 
-the button would not terminate the stimulus. Further 
instructions were to keep eyes closed, and not to with- 
draw from stimulation, Finger movement on the button 
was recorded with a Rochelle salt crystal pickup, and 
muscle potentials were recorded from right forearm 
extensors, with standard electrodes (1). Other details 
of apparatus and procedure are described elsewhere 
(10), as well as other procedures (not relevant to the 
present paper) which were carried out on our Ss in the 
same experimental session. 

We mentioned earlier that the Ss in this experiment 
were selected from a larger group. The Ss in the present 
experiment were those who chose to press the button 
on every stimulation of the forehead, It may be noted 
that under the conditions of the present experiment, 
frequency of pressure on the button was not greater 
than the controls’ in the total group of patients, as 
might have been expected. Actually, the reverse wena 
true. Only 35 per cent of anxiety patients were in the 
group of “‘pressers,” whereas 58 per cent of hysterics, 
50 per cent of depressives, and 59 per cent of normale 
pressed every time. It should be noted here that these 
findings are the reverse of those reported earlier (9, 
p. 16). However, in the earlier experiment instructions 
appeared to lead most patients to believe that 


on the button would terminate stimulation, In the 


present experiment all Ss were explicitly told that such 
was definitely not the case, that pressure would have 
no effect whatever on stimulation, This change in 
instructions appeared to alter the significance of the 
act, especially for “anxious” patients, It thus appeared 
that pressure on the button did not necessarily signify 
fear or apprehension. Further evidence opposed to the 
interpretation of button pressure as an “anxiety re- 
action” is the fact that controls pressed more frequently 
than patients, The over-all percentages (for all Ss in 
each group) were 87 per cent pressures for the control 
group, and 66 per cent for the patient group (chi 
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square of 12.26, p < .001). Actually, whatever pain 
was felt was very mild (in contrast to some of the 
stimulations in the previous study) and extremely brief, 
There were 60 f}tients in the original group, and 3) | 
controls. 

Treatment of data. The button recorder (on which 
the Ss pressed) yielded two measures of response 
strength, latency, and duration of pressure. In addition 
to these two measures of response strength, muscle 
potentials from the right arm provided an ancillary 
measure, that of “tension” throughout the series of 
stimulations. Measurements were obtained from 
integrators of the meter type. Each meter recording 
represented integration of EMG’s for a 10-second 
period. Readings were made for alternate 10-second 
periods throughout the test (three readings per minute), 
Integrator ayd stimulator were synchronized so thata 
10-second period of integration was always initiated 
with the onset of each stimulus. Meter readings were 
converted to microvolt values by reference to calibra- 
tion standards. 


RESULTS 


d 
Figure 1 shows that mean latency increased 
progressively throughout the ten trials for the 
control group. This was not true of the group 
of patients who showed no significant change 
in this measure during the course of stimula- 
tions. In patients the change was from 1.32 í 
seconds on stimulus 1 to 1.52 seconds on stimu- 
lus 10 (z of 0.98, p of 0.30). Controls’ latency 
increased significantly from 0.99 seconds to 
2.12 seconds (¢ of 7.90, p less than 0.001), 
The patient-control difference in amount of. 
change was significant at the 1 per cent level 
(t of 3.39). 
Figure 2 shows that mean duration of pres- 
Sure on the button decreased progressively in 
the control group, and again, the patients pre- 


Sea es ees 


Mean latency of pressure in seconds 
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Stimulus number 

Fic. 1. COMPARISON or Patients anp CONTROIS 
IN MEAN LATENCY oF Pressure on Burton N | 
RESPONSE To Mrpiy Pamnrun Taermat RADIATION 
OF FOREHEAD. 4 

Note that controls’ latencies increased progressively 
throughout the series of ten stimulations, while patients 
failed to show marked change. 
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Fic. 2. COMPARISON OF PATIENTS AND CONTROLS 
IN MEAN DURATION OF PRESSURE ON BUTTON IN 
RESPONSE TO MILDLY PAINFUL THERMA®. RADIATION 
or FOREHEAD, 

Note that duration of pressure in controls decreased 
progressively throughout the series of ten stimulations, 
while patients failed to show this downward trend. 
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Fic. 3. Comparison OF PATIENTS AND CONTROLS 
IN Mean Ricut Forearm Muscre “TENSION” 
DURING THE Ten-Minute PERIOD WHEN THERMAL 
STIMULATIONS WERE BEING PRESENTED. 

Note the falling “tension” in controls, for this 
Period, and contrast this with the “static tension” of 
patients. 


sented a quite different picture. Patients’ 
average duration of the first stimulation was 
2.31 seconds, and it was even a little higher for 
the tenth stimulus, 2.39 seconds, though the 
‘increase was not significant. Controls, on the 
other hand, showed a steady decrease in dura- 
tion from 2.26 seconds on stimulus 1 to 1.47 
seconds on the last stimulus. This change was 
highly significant (¢ of 3.32, p less than 0.01). 
The patient-control difference in change was 
significant at the 5 per cent level (i of 2.07). 
„The muscle potential data are presented in 
Fig. 3. Though differences between patients 
and controls were not statistically significant, 
it is of interest to note that, once again, the 
trend in controls was steadily downward, while 
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patients’ “tension” remained unchanged 
thoughout the series of stimulations. 

Considerations of age and sex. No significant 
correlations between age and the three meas- 
ures of reaction change were found. For the 
control group, r’s for age and change (from 
first to last stimulus) in duration, latency, and 
“tension” were as follows: .16, —.40, and —.04. 
For the group of patients the corresponding 
values were .27, —.05, and .17. In addition, 
the Olmstead-Tukey (12) nonparametric test 
of association which was applied to the dura- 
tion and latency data failed to establish any 
significant relationship between either of these 
two variables and age. : 

None of the differences between patients 
and controls appeared attributable to the sex 
factor. When the data were fractionated for 
sex, greater change in controls than in patients 
appeared in the fractionated data (male con- 
trols vs. male patients, female controls vs. 
female patients). 


DISCUSSION 


Present data confirm our hypothesis that 
psychoneurotics show less decrement in the 
strength of a voluntary response as a function 
of its repeated elicitation. This in turn is en- 
couraging with respect to our view that ri- 
gidity is in part, at least, a function of weak 
reactive inhibition. If the relationship between 
rigidity and reactive inhibition, which we have 
found under these specific experimental con- 
ditions holds generally, various other hy- 
potheses follow. These may be put to direct 
test. For example, we should expect to find 
slower reflex habituation and slower extinc- 
tion of conditioned responses in psycho- 
neurotics than in less rigid individuals. 

As a second line of attack on this problem, 
it may prove fruitful to resume the approach 
of factor analysis, with emphasis on reactive 
inhibition in the test construction. Here a 
clinical scale of rigidity should be very useful, 

Finally, we may consider interpretation of 
our findings in terms of the “anxiety” factor. 
Since this factor could not be equated in the 
two groups of Ss, it is important to consider 
how much the presumably greater anxiety in 
the patients may have affected the results. The 
main question is, how much were our results 
affected by specific fear of pain as heightened. 
by generalized anxiety in the psychoneurotic 
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group (9)? In a previous study in which in- 
structions were worded so that Ss believed 
that pressure on the button terminated 
stimulation, there was a definite relationship 
between degree of anxiety and frequency of 
button pressure (9, p. 16). However, in the 
present study, with instructions worded in an 
unambiguous way to the effect that button 
pressure would not turn off stimulation, quite 
different results were obtained. Percentage of 
anxiety patients pressing every time was ac- 
tually much smaller than the percentages for 
the other group of patients and for normal 
controls. Furthermore, frequency of pressure 
was significantly higher for all controls than 
for all patients. This evidence is opposed to the 
conclusion that strength of the button pressure 
response is a positive and simple function of 
anxiety. We do not consider, therefore, that 
our patients in this study showed a heightened 
fear reaction to pain, which could explain 
their more rigid performance. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Hypothesis: Psychoneurotics will show less 
decrement in the strength of a voluntary re- 
sponse, as a function of its repeated elicitation, 
than normals. The two chief response measures 
were latency and duration of forefinger pres- 
sure on a button in response to mildly painful 
thermal stimulation of the forehead. A modified 
Hardy-Wolff-Goodell apparatus provided ten 
successive stimuli of 3 seconds’ duration, 
spaced at 1-minute intervals. Muscle poten- 
tials from the responding arm provided a third 
related measure. 

Subjects were 29 psychiatric patients and 19 
controls, 

In all three measures, controls showed pro- 
gressive weakening of reaction (increasing 
latencies, decreasing durations, and decreas- 
ing muscle “tension”). Patients, on the other 
hand, failed to show these changes in reaction 
to repeated stimulation. In contrast to the 
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falling (or rising) curves of controls, patients’ 
curves appeared flat. 

These findings supported the hypothesis, 
and were thus)encouraging with respect to our 
view that rigidity is at least in part a function 
of weak reactive inhibition. 
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theoretical formulations concerning frus- 

tration and aggression set forth by the 
Yale group (2). Frustration was assumed to 
occur when there had been some interference 
that prevented an organism from making the 
necessary instrumental acts to complete a goal 
response, and is conceived to result in “a 
special secondary frustration-induced instiga- 
tion, the goal response to which is aggression” 
(6, p. 343). It was also considered possible for 
frustration, in terms of previous learning of 
the organism, to instigate other behaviors. 
These, however, were not necessarily consid- 
ered to be frustration reducing. Miller (6, p. 
339) states: “If... the first responses do not 
lead to a reduction in the original instigation, 
then the instigations to them will tend to be- 
come weakened through extinction so that the 
next most dominant responses, which may or 
may not be aggression, will tend to occur. 
From this analysis it follows that the more suc- 
cessive responses of non-aggression are €x- 
tinguished by continued frustration, the greater 
is the probability that the instigation to aggres- 
sion eventually will become dominant so that 
some response of aggression actually will 
occur,” 

Hence it has been predicted here that other 
than aggressive responses would decrease in 
strength and/or number during prolonged or 
repeated frustration, whereas dominant-ag- 
gressive responses, being frustration reducing, 
would increase in number and/or strength. 

The concern here is with two classes of 
behaviors: dominant-aggressive (Ag) on the 
one hand and complaisant-submissive (Su) on 
the other hand. The most general hypothesis 
follows the Yale thinking: under conditions 
of frustration, the Ag behaviors (in this case a 
Score based on number and judged intensity) 
will increase, the Su behaviors (also a score) 
will decrease. 

In other words, the authors’ intention is 
Not so much to describe the behaviors occur- 
ting because of or concomitant with frustration 
as defined by a task, but to investigate the 


T* study was suggested in part by the 


problem of the conditions under which one set 
of responses to frustration rather than another 
can be predicted to occur and vary during 
frustration. Hence, additionally, this study 
concerned itself with an attempt to classify 
children in terms of the strengths of two dif- 
ferent social needs, on the assumption that 
these provide different motivational systems 
for reaction to frustration, hence will lead to 
different frustration behavior. The needs in- 
vestigated here were: power-dominance (PD/n) 
and love-affection (LA/n). 

Generally speaking, the following hypoth- 
eses, which are stated more precisely in the 
Results section, were formulated: (a) Ag 
responses (score) will increase during frustra- 
tion; (b) Su responses (score) will decrease 
during frustration. At a more clinical level, 
and going beyond the Yale hypothesis, (c) 
children rated high in PD/n will show more Ag 
and less Su behavior in a frustration series 
than will children ranked low, and (d) they 
will also increase more in Ag behavior during 
the series than will children ranked low. On the 
other hand, (e) LA/n ratings will be positively 
related to Su scores and negatively related to 
Ag scores during a frustration sequence taken 
as a whole. 

METHOD 

Experimental procedures. The frustration task 
selected consisted of two “blocking techniques” 
devised by Lerner (4). Essentially these consist of 
haying the experimenter (E) start from one end of a 
road constructed of preschool blocks, the subject (S) 
from the other, with the issue of E meeting S being the 
area of conflict or frustration of S (upon meeting, E 
asks, “How shall my car [or doll] pass?”). Eight repe- 
titions of the situation, the first and last three being 
“car meets car” and the fourth and fifth being “doll 
meets car? provided the standard experimental 
situation for each child, This situation might be 
subjectively characterized as being one of standardized, 
mild, répeated frustration, but one in which the 
children did not appear to be more than minimally 
involved. The required time per child was approxi- 
mately six minutes, with a four- to ten-minute range, 

A pretested manual of scoring for frequency and 
intensity of Ag and Su scoring was used for a total of 
five different observers (Os) for the three experimental 
groups, A, B, and C. 
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TABLE 1 
Accression-DommNANCE (AG) AND SUBMISSION- 
COMPLAISANT (SU) SCORE CHANGES FROM THE First 

TO SEcoND HALF OF A FRUSTRATION SERIES 


Group 
Measure 
A B Ç 
Ag 
_ Mean change 2.4 257 1.8 
SD change 4.264 3.667 5.870 
t 2.212* 2.661* 1.715 
Combined $ <.01 
Su 
Mean change | —0.7 —1.6 —1.4 
SD change 1.902 2.459 3.073 
t 1.518 2,416* 6.606** 
Combined p <.01 


Note.—Combined ’s are computed according to Lindquist 
(5, pp. 148-156), #’s according to Edwards 8). 
*p <05. 
+> < 01. 


For Groups A and B, PD/n and LA/n were rated 
by the paired-comparison method by teachers familiar 
with the children but naive as far as the experiment was 
concerned. One pair of teachers for each group inde- 
pendently rated PD/n, another pair LA/n. These two 
variables were also judged by two pairs of clinical 
psychologists from CAT (1) protocols, each pair 
working with one of the two variables for both Groups 
A and B. They operated “blind” except for information 
about the child’s group and sex. Details of these 
methods may be obtained from the second author. 

Reliabilities of observers (Os) for Groups A and B 
for total Ag and total Su scores showed Pearson rs 
from .94 to .97. On the assumption that this extremely 
high observer agreement for the three Os concerned 
with these groups might be due to sophistication about 
the experimental design, a third group (C) was run 
with new and naive Os (as to this experiment). Their 
reliabilities for total Ag were .84 and for total Su .91 
(Pearson 7’s). 

The reliabilities of the teacher ratings for PD/n for 
Groups A and B respectively were .86 and .84; and for 
LA/n .60 and .63, uncorrected for attenuation. The 
reliabilities of the clinician ratings for PD/n inferred 
from the CAT were .44 and .31 for groups (all Pearson 
r’s). Since these last reliabilities did not differ from 
zero, “agreed upon pairs” (ie, children who the 
raters agreed belonged above or below the mean in 
need strength) were used in the analysis. There were 
seven high and seven low, seven high and seyen low, 
for LA/n for Groups A and B respectively, The same 
figures for PD/n were nine and nine; and nine and 
eight. 

‘Subjects. The major portion of the present study 
was conducted using two groups of children (Group A 
the elder, Group B the younger) who were enrolled in 
the Laboratory Preschools of the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station. A majority of the Ss were children 
of students or faculty at the University, and thus fall 
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higher than average on most scales of socioecon 
intellectual status. All of these children with on 
ception had been in attendance at the Preschools 
the fall preceding the experiment, or approxim 
eight months. Many had previously attended o1 
year and the experimental year was the third yee 
some. A subsection of the study included Gro 
made up of children all new to the Preschools wit 
exception (a child not included in the original ex 
ment, since he was not enrolled until after its co 
tion), These children, with this exception, wet 
without prior preschool experience and had be 
attendance only a week to 10 days when they 
placed in the frustration situation. Most were ti 
tary, summer school children, whose parent 
attending summer school, although some were 
Towa City sesidents. 

A total of 63 Ss was used, 31 boys and 
approximately evenly distributed by sex and ni 
in Groups A, B, and C: The average ages of thi 
were 62, 52, and 54 months, respectively. Toi 
range was from 41 to 65 months, 


Hypothesis 1 predicts that the second 
trials of the eight-trial frustration seq) 
will result in higher Ag than will the first f¢ 
trials, Table 1 summarizes the relevant 
and demonstrates that Groups A and B shi 
changes significantly (at or below the | 
level) supporting the hypothesis, that 3 
C’s changes were in the direction of thi 
pothesis at the .10 level, and that in te 
pooled probability the hypothesis was 
ported at less than the .01 level. 

Hypothesis 2 predicts that for total 
Su will be lower for the second four tl 
the first four trials of a frustration series. 
1 summarizes the data with reference tl 
hypothesis. Groups B and C show statist 
significant shifts downward, Group Aa 
(nonsignificant) in the predicted direction 
pooled probability for all three groups 
than .01. 

Parenthetically, as can be noted from 
2, while there are no significant different 
Ag or Su between Groups A and B 
children with rather prolonged attendant 
permissive preschool atmosphere), Gro 
children new to preschool, showed signifi 
less Ag and significantly more Su than 
Groups A or B. 

To test hypotheses 3 to 5 it was ne 
that independently rating judges (te 
familiar with the children) define in a 
fashion children who are high in PD/a? 
in LA/n. 


REPEATED FRUSTRATIONS OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


As mentioned earlier, PD/n ratings proved 
more reliable in terms of interrater agreement 
than did LA/n, perhaps because (the behavior 
on which the ratings were based is more likely 
to call itself strongly to the attention of 
teachers responsible for the smooth conduct of 
a group, while LA/n manifestations may be 
relatively solitary and differential in nature 
(ie. directed at one person, and selectively 
for a favorite teacher). 

However, the hope that reliable ratings of 
PD/n and LA/n could be made from CAT 
protocols did not work out (interrater reliabili- 


_ ties, expressed as correlation coefficients, 
ranged from .27 to .44). 


A related hope that teacher and CAT proto- 
col rating definitions of PD/n and LA/n 
would be positively related (eg., collapsible) 
was not fulfilled, owing to the unreliability of 


the CAT-based ratings. The CAT ratings did 
"not enter into either any significant or con- 


ae 


sistent empirical relationships with any of the 
other data. Consequently no further CAT data 
are reported here. 

It was predicted in hypothesis 3 that chil- 
dren rated high for PD/n (teacher ratings) 
would show more Ag and less Su during the 
entire frustration sequence. Table 3 summarizes 
the data collected with reference to this 
hypothesis. It will be recalled that Group E; 
undertook only the frustration experiment, 
and that ratings are not available for them. 

Group A provided results in support of the 
hypothesis at a statistically significant level; 
Group B’s results were nonsignificant but in 
the direction of the hypothesis, and the 
pooled 7’s demonstrated statistically signifi- 
cant support of the hypothesis. - 

Hypothesis 4 predicted greater increases in 
Ag from the first to the second four trials of 
the frustration task for children ranked high in 
PD/n than for children ranked low. The data 
televant to this hypothesis are also summarized 
in Table 2 (no hypothesis was set forth about 
Su change as related to teacher definitions of 
PD/n). It can be noted that the hypothesis is 
supported at a statistically significant level 
for both Groups A and B, and that the com- 
bined r for PD/n and increase in Ag is .45 
(significant at less than the .01 level). While 


‘They may be i 
de y secured on request from either 
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TABLE 2 


PS FOR SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
Group Mrans For ToraL AccrEssion (AG) 
AND ToraL Susmission (Sv) 


Groups Compared Ag Su 
A vs. B -107 1.101 
Avs. C+ 2.244* 4.667** 
B vs. C 2.415* 3.13347. 
*p <05. 
“p <0, 
TABLE 3 


RELATIONS (r’s) BETWEEN TEACHER RATINGS OF 
PowEr-Dommnance Nerens (PD/N) 
AND FRUSTRATION BEHAVIOR 


PD/n PD/n PD/n PD/n 
vs. vs. vs, vs. 
Groop Total Ag Total Su 
Ag Change Su Change 
A .68** .48* —.52*  —.35)) 
B +24 -43* —.11 —.24 
Combined .49** .45%* —.33* —.30 


Note.—Combined r’s were computed according to the method 
suggested by Snedecor (7, pp. 148-156). These r’s are Pearsonian, 


no relationship was postulated between PD/n 
and Su change, the relationships are actually 
consistently negative. The pooled r (—.30) 
just misses significance at the .05 level. 

Tt was proposed in hypothesis 5 that chil- 
dren whose teachers defined them as high in 
LA/n will show more total Su during frus- 
tration, but less total Ag; a further, post hoc 
check at a frankly speculative level was based 
on the hunch that they will be less likely to 
“extinguish” Su from the first to the second 
four trials of a frustration task, when com- 
pared with children defined as low in LA/n. 
Table 4 summarizes the relevant data. 

Hypothesis 5 was supported at a statis- 
tically significant level for Group A and for 
the total group as indicated by combined 7’s 
(ie., high LA/n goes along with more Su and 
less Ag behavior). Results for Group B were 
in the predicted direction, but statistically 
nonsignificant. It was also found that LA/n 
was negatively related to Ag change during 
frustration, both for Group A and for the 
groups combined, with Group B producing 
results in the predicted direction, but at a 
statistically insignificant level. No significant 
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TABLE 4 


RELATIONS (r’s) BETWEEN TEACHER RATINGS OF 
Love-Arrection NEEDS (LA/N) 
AND FRUSTRATION BEHAVIOR 


vs. nvs. | LA/nys. | LA 
‘Measure Total Ag Ag Chass Total Su as 

Group A 

r =. 55%] — 48°) 50") .22 

pA <.01 |<.05 >.01 |<.05 >.01 NS 
Group B 

r —.06 —.26 14) 19 

z NS NS NS | NS 
Combined 

r —.33* —.38" 33") .20 

? <.05 >.01 |<.02 >.01 |<.05 >.01 | NS 


Note.—Combined r’s were computed according to the method 
suggested by Snedecor (7, pp. 46-47). These r’s are Pearsonian. 
*p <05. 
"p< 01, 


relationship with Su change was demon- 
strated by either group taken alone or in com- 
bination, although the r’s are positive. 

Finally, as a matter of normative interest, 
sex differences were computed for Ag and Su 
changes. There were no significant ones (boys 
showed Ag changes of 2.42 score points, girls 
2.27; boys showed Su changes of —1.42 score 
points, girls of —1.04 score points). However, 
there were significant sex differences in the 
expected (usual) direction in terms of total 
Ag and Su behavior shown in the frustration 
experiment. 

Discussion 


First, it seems to the authors that this study 
provides a certain testimonial to the power of 
theory, particularly in the case of the first 
two hypotheses. By the use of the Yale theo- 
ries, which are by no means recent, remarkably 
accurate predictions of the course of Ag be- 
havior and Su behavior during repeated but 
mild frustration were provided. Ag behavior 
scores, which may be thought to represent 
behavior considered by the theory to be reduc- 
ing for frustration, did indeed increase as the 
frustration (defined by repetition of the 
frustration situation) became stronger. 

But Su behavior scores, representing behay- 
ior considered by the theory not to be frus- 
tration reducing and hence not reinforced, were 
lowered during the course of frustration. 

The question may very legitimately be 
raised: are these results due not so much to 
the reduction of the secondary frustration- 
induced instigation which is provided by ag- 
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gressive behavior as to the more primary 


reinforcement of aggressive behavior provid 
by “winning over the adult?” 

In Groups A and C, where Os took runni 
notes, data exist to provide a partial answer ti 
this question. Such notes were not taken fi 
Group B. Taking cases where all Os agre 
that such a successful child solution had 
curred one or more times, as compared with 
not at all (12 and 15 cases respectively in 
two groups combined), mean aggressive sco 
change was .63 for children having no succi 
ful solution as compared with .05 score poini 
for thosé having one or more successful solus 
tions, The # for this difference is .399, obviously 
nonsignificant. If we make the assumption 
that any annotation of successful problem 
solution, regardless of whether other judge 
agreed on it or not, was more likely to consti 
tute than not to constitute a successful soli 
tion, those children (15 cases) with no success 
ful solutions showed a mean aggressive score 
change of .63 score point; those with one oI 
more successful solutions showed a mean 4 
gressive score change of 2.89 points (27 cases) 
The ¢ for this difference is 1.361, again not 
significant, although in the direction of @ 
“reinforcement hypothesis.” 

Suggestion that Ag and Su behavior is itt 
compatible was also provided. When scores fo 
the one increase, scores for the other are likel 
to decrease (r between changes in these tW 
behavior dimensions for the total of 63 cas 
was —.33, significant at slightly less than tht 
-01 level). Even more strikingly, the correla] 
tion for all Ss between total Ag and total Sil) 
was —.651, significant at substantially belo 
the .10 level. 

Such results tend to support the notion th 
even very young individuals have certai 
characteristic modes of dealing with problem 
with which they are confronted (person 
styles). This notion is also supported by M 
relationships between teachers’ independen 
ratings of children for LA/n and for PD/n. 1 
might be predicted that such needs (or 
behaviors which teachers call to mind in 4 
fining such needs) would be incompatib! 
Such was true for the two rated groups in Ul 
study. Older children (Group A) showed ani 
between LA/n and PD/n of —.75; young 
children (Group B) of —.57, both 7’s bev f 
significant at less than the .01 level. H 
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pooled r was —.67, also highly significant. 
Parenthetically, it is suggested that perhaps 
characteristic modes of Tespons¢ are strength- 
ened with age, since this relationship as well 
as all other relationships for Group A showed 
more stability and strength than was true for 
Group B. 

While the results of the study show ratings 
of children’s social need strengths to be rea- 
sonably reliable (greater reliability for PD/n 
than for LA/n), there is nothing here to indi- 
cate that teachers are not defining these needs 
primarily in terms of behaviors which might be 
classed respectively as Ag and Su, and that the 
predictive efficiency of their ratings was due 
to their using the same base as was used in 
scoring behavior in the frustration situation. 

However, this does not detract from the 
usefulness of the relationships found, These 
support the idea that rather broad ratings can 
be used to predict differential behavior and 
behavior changes in a frustration situation (or 
conversely, that the short and convenient 
frustration task used can be used to predict 
more generally). In this sense, it appears useful 
from a prediction standpoint to continue to 
consider such social-need concepts as love- 
affection and power-dominance. 

Finally, and of tangential interest, it was 
found that children who had attended permis- 
sive preschools for eight months or longer 
showed significantly higher Ag and lower Su 
Scores during frustration than children who 
had not had this preschool experience. Pre- 
school attendance seemed to make little dif- 
ference as far as nature of changes of behavior 
during frustration was concerned. The authors 
consider that this supports a social learning 
notion of frustration-evoked behavior entirely 
consistent with the original Yale theories. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Preschool children, placed in an eight-trial 
frustration task, showed significant increases 
I aggressive-dominant (Ag) behavior scores 
from the first four to the last four trials, and 
showed decreases in submissive-complaisant 
(Su) behavior scores. 

Independent raters were able to rate these 
children with moderate to high reliability for 
Strength of love-affection (LA/n), and power- 
— dominance (PD/n) needs. Children high in 
PD/n showed higher total Ag scores during 
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frustration, and increased their Ag scores from 
the first to the second half of the frustration 
series more than children ranked low. They also 
showed lower total Su scores and tended to 
drop such behavior more rapidly than children 
ranked low in PD/n (but at a level just miss- 
ing the .05 level). 

Children high in LA/n showed smaller total 
Ag scores and increased these scores during 
frustration less markedly than children ranked 
low in LA/n. They also demonstrated higher 
total Su scores, but did not differ in Su score 
change from children ranked low on LA/n 
(in terms of a significant correlation between 
LA/n and change in Su score). 

Ratings for LA/n and PD/n based on CAT 
protocol ratings were unreliable and entered 
into no consistent or meaningful relationships 
with other variables used in the study. 

LA/n and PD/n as measured were nega- 
tively correlated with each other at a signifi- 
cant level, as were both total Ag and total Su 
scores and changes of these scores during 
frustration. Boys did not differ from girls in 
their patterns of score change, but in the frus- 
tration situation showed higher total scores for 
Ag and lower total Su scores than did girls. 
Teachers did not rank boys significantly dif- 
ferent from girls in terms of either LA/n or 
PD/n. 

Finally, children who had been long-time 
attenders at a permissive experimental pre- 
school showed higher Ag scores and lower Su 
scores than children who were newcomers to 
such a school. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF STRESS ON THE PERCEPTION 
OF INCONGRUITY!}? - 


CHARLES D. SMOCK * 
Towa Child Welfare Research Station, State University of Iowa 


NTEREST in the concept of “intolerance of 
ambiguity” has led to an increasing 
number of investigations concerned with 

its psychological correlates (1, 6, 7, 12, 13) 
but little attention has been directed toward 
determining the antecedents of the phenome- 
non. The results of a previously reported 
experiment by the writer (14) demonstrated 
that subjects (Ss) under psychologically 
stressful conditions and confronted with am- 
biguous task situations tended to (a) structure 
stimulus elements into a complete figure rela- 
tively earlier in a task series (premature 
closure), and (b) achieve correct recognition 
of the stimulus relatively later in the series. 
The first finding was interpreted as lending 
support to the hypothesis that intolerance of 
ambiguity, as manifested in the need for cog- 
nitive certainty, is a reflection of increased 
striving for structure and “constancy” result- 
ing from psychological stress. 

The relatively retarded recognition of the 
stimulus was, of course, not directly inter- 
pretable from this conceptual frame of refer- 
ence. One possible hypothesis is that “pre- 
recognition hypotheses” (expectancies) per se 
interfere with perceptual accuracy (2, 8, 16). 
However, it was found that the “security” 
group tended to make as many prerecognition 
responses as the stress group on the later ex- 
perimental tasks but at the same time their 
perceptual accuracy increased (14). It was 
therefore concluded that prerecognition hy- 
potheses interfere with perceptual accuracy 
only when anxiety is concomitant with those 
responses. This interpretation fits the data 
obtained, and at the same time indirectly 
supports the second predicted consequence of 


1 Adapted from the writer’s dissertation submitted 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in Psychology in the graduate 
school of Syracuse University, 1953. A more detailed 
report of the experimental procedures and results are 
presented in the original manuscript which is obtain- 
able from Syracuse University through interlibrary loan 
service. 

*The author extends special appreciation to Dr. 
George G. Thompson for his guidance in the original 
study, and critical reading of the present paper. 
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psychological stress in an ambiguous situation; 
i.e., a tendency to adhere to basic or prevail- 
ing expectancies (14). f 

If this assumption is true then individuals 
under conditions of stress should fail 
perceive those elements in an ambiguous pe 
ceptual field that are not essential to the “ex- 
pected,” or, in Hebb’s (9) sense, to the “fa 
miliar” aspects of the field. More specifica 
in terms of the experimental tasks, such cor 
ditions should lead to a relatively retarded 
recognition of incongruous stimulus config 


in the experimental situation will result i 
more rapid recognition of incongruity fo 
individuals in both stress and nonstre 
groups. J 

PROCEDURE 


A more complete description of the experiment 
procedure is presented in a previous report (14). Brief 
80 Ss were assigned randomly to the experimental con 
ditions and to one of five randomly selected orders 0 
presentation of the five experimental incongruity ta 
An attitude scale administered after the experimenti 
session indicated that the efforts of the experimet 
to induce psychological “stress” were reasonably 
successful. 

Incongruity, by definition, indicates a stimulus 
figuration composed of elements that conflict with tht 
“expectancies” of the individual in the sense he seldi 
if ever, is presented with such a stimulus configuratio 
in a “real-life” situation, e.g., half-man, half-won 
figure, Five such stimulus tasks were constru 
Each slide was presented to the Ss by a systematic 
controlled series of 22 steps from a position complete 
out of focus until recognition of the incongruity oG 
curred. The tasks were individually administered 
mediately following Experiment I, and the Ss v 


3 This seems to be the essence of the concep! 
“rigidity.” Brown (3) in his investigation of the 
tionship between rigidity and authoritarianism modifi 
Rokeach’s definition to read: “inability to restruct 
field when a familiar structuring is perceived as w 
off personal failure.” This definition is more co! 
with the formulation and data of this study. 

‘The use of incongruity stimuli was suggested b 
Helson’s (10) and Bruner and Postman’s (4) studies 0 
the perception of incongruity. 

ë The five stimuli were: half male, half female; ol 
woman and young man; a white man and Negro womi 
in eee positions; and two incongruous playil 
cards. y 
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instructed to write down, for each presentation, “every- 

thing you see or think you see.” The criterion of recog- 
nition was an unbroken series of three correct responses. 
A few Ss failed to recognize the incongruity on trial 22 
and were given one-second exposures at best focus until 
the corréct response did occur. 


RESULTS 


The data relevant to the hypothesis that 
stress will result in relatively retarded recog- 
nition of incongruity are presented in Table 1. 

The difference between the groups on the 

scores of recognition of incongruity must be 
interpreted in light of the significant chi 
square indicating a lack of homageneity of 
» variance among the groups. However, accord- 
ing to recent empirical evidence reported by 
Lindquist (11), doubling the confidence 
yields a fairly reliable and cautious estimate 
of the probability of obtaining these mean 
differences irrespective of the heterogeneity of 
variance, The group effect then is of border- 
line statistical significance (between <.10 
>.04). This finding lends support to the hy- 
pothesis that incongruous elements in the 
perceptual field are less easily recognized 
under stressful conditions. 
_ The second hypothesis stated that familiar- 
ity with the tasks should result in more rapid 
recognition of incongruity. The statistical 
significant “trial” effects indicates systematic 
variation among the experimental series. In 
order to test the hypotheses more directly a 
difference score was computed between the 
performance on series one versus that of 
series five. The mean difference for the total 
group was 1.98 (¢ = 4.37; p = <.01). Analy- 
sis of the groups separately yields ?’s of 4.25 
(p = <.01) for the stress group and 2.05 
($ = <.05 >.02) for the security group. 
Figure 1 graphically illustrates this effect of 
the number of experimental presentations on 
perceptual accuracy. 

The difference between the groups on trial 
one is statistically significant (diff. 1.40; t 
2.2094; p <.05 >.02); the difference between 
the groups is not significant on trials four and 
five. These results support the hypothesis 
that intolerance of ambiguity, as manifested 
by efficiency in recognizing perceptual incon- 
Stuity, would tend to decrease as a function 
Of the serial presentation of the incongruity 
tasks. This finding is consistent with the re- 
sults of Bruner and Postman (4) on the effects 
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TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES FOR TRIAL OF 
Correct RECOGNITION OF INCONGRUITY COMPARING 
STRESS AND SECURITY GROUPS ON THE FIVE 
EXPERIMENTAL ĪNCONGRUITY SERIES! 


iati Sum of Mean 

Source of Variation Squares df Square R t 
Between groups 67.25 1 | 67.25 | 5.39 |<.05 >.02 
Residual between indi- | 971.51 | 78 | 12.45 

viduals 
Total between individ- | 1038.76 

uals 
Trials 222.06 4 | 55.51 | 4.55 |<.01 
Groups X Trials 23.39 4| 5.84 
Pooled error 3800.95 | 312 | 12.18 
Total within individ- | 4046.40 | 320 

uals 
Total for experiment | 5085.17 | 399 


1 The Bartlett test for homogeneity of variance yielded a chi 
square for groups of 14.6134 (corrected) which is significant at less 
than the .01 level of confidence for one degree of freedom. 


x—X Stress group 


TRIAL Of RECOGNITION 


1 2 3 4 5 
EXPERIMENTAL TRIALS 


Fic. 1. Comparison OF THE MEAN TRIAL oF RECOG- 
NITION OF INCONGRUITY FOR THE STRESS AND 
Security GROUPS ON THE Five EXPERIMENTAL 
INCONGRUITY SERIES 


of “expectation” for incongruity on the speed 
of recognition of incongruity. 

Correlational data. In the first study (14) 
it was suggested that the discrepancy score 
might be considered the most sensitive indi- 
cator of intolerance of ambiguity on the cog- 
nitive closure task inasmuch as it summated 
the effects of stress on both the speed of closure 
and the predicted interference effect of pre- 
recognition response delaying correction recog- 
nition. The degree of correlation between this 
discrepancy score and recognition of incon- 
gruity score would give an indication of the 
extent to which both tasks tap psychological 
processes related to intolerance of ambiguity. 
The obtained correlation (+.43) is significant 
beyond the .001 level of confidence. 
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The trial of correct recognition (cognitive- 
closure task) and recognition of incongruity 
were not significantly related (r = +.17); 
neither were the speed of closure and the recog- 
nition of incongruity (r = —.15). Both cor- 
relations are in the predicted direction, how- 
ever, An experiment specifically designed to 
study the degree of relationship of the two 
variables might be expected to produce more 
definitive results. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The major hypothesis of this study was that 
individuals under conditions of psychological 
stress will become more intolerant of ambigu- 
ity. Specifically, it was hypothesized that 
psychological stress will lead to the adherence 
of prerecognition “hypothesis” and conse- 
quently a retarded recognition of stimuli 
that deviate from the expected or familiar. 
The data reported in this study on the effects 
of stress on the recognition of incongruity 
lend support to this hypothesis, 

The hypothesis that “experience” in the 
experimental situation would result in de- 
creased “intolerance of ambiguity” was also 
confirmed. Whether the increased 
accuracy was more a function of the reduction 
of anxiety, an “expectancy” for incongruity, 
or both of these factors is a question not an- 
swerable from these data, 

The results of the initial experiment (14) 
and the one reported here support the hypothe- 
sis that stress results in (a) pre- 


to expectancies (prerecognition hypothesis) 
in ambiguous task situations. From these two 
sets of data it is inferred that stress or anxiety 
results’ in cognitive and perceptual processes 
that tend to preserve a “familiar” perceptual 
and behavioral field for the individual. 


CHARLES D, Smock 
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any research problems in psychology 
require the use of systems of content 
J analysis as a prerequisite for quantita- 
eatment of data. These systems (2, 6, 8, 
2) require the use of judges who classify 
‘units within one of several categories. 
“relative” or “absolute” reliability (10) 
judges is frequently the focus of consid- 
e attention. A number of factors may be 
osed which contribute to the difficulties of 
ing adequate reliability. One factor 
ch may be involved is the arbitrary and 
tract nature of the classification system. 
a research worker who originates a con- 
analysis may score reliably, himself, the 
‘of the system by other judges is not easily 
plished. Typically, an elaborate set of 
ns and training for judges must be 
oped so that judges will respond to the 
ntent in a “standard” manner. Studies of 


METHOD 
Subjects (Judges) 


Two of forty-eight male subjects (Ss) each 

oh ri thal in the study.? Thirty-four Ss were 
a to the Air Force Personnel and Train- 
i Center as research assistants. Sixty-two 


' ' weet at Trinity University, San Antonio, 


Base, San Antonio, Texas, i of Project 
No, 7713. Permission is granted press ete ti 


by or for the United States Government. 

that data be collected on 
were 114 Ss who were 
for the session. Eighteen Ss were absent 
second session, leaving 96 Ss for statistical 


SED METHOD FOR INCREASING ACCURACY OF JUDGES’ 
CLASSIFICATION OF VERBAL MATERIAL: 


S. ROSENBERG anp B. I. LEVY 
Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center, Randolph Air Force Base, Texas 


dents. Random assignment was used for the two groups 
except for the restriction that the airmen and ROTC 
students be equally represented in each group. The Ss 
had no knowledge of the general purpose of the experi- 
ment except for the information furnished by the in- 
structions, 


Material Judged 


All Ss were given a total of 300 clauses to classify 
according to a content system proposed by Dollard and 
Mowrer (2)? and subsequently employed by others (1, 


in each booklet, were prepared for this purpose, The 
instructions and definitions of the D, R, and N ate 
gories appeared on the first page of cach booklet, Sepa- 
rate IBM sheets were provided for Ss to record their 


thinking? (d) What will happen? Protocols from four 
cards (1, 6BM, 8BM, and 10) of 19 examinees were 


here, instead, since the first clause in response to these 
questions was generally too descriptive to provide ade- 
quate sampling from the three categories, 

‘This procedure of clause selection yielded 304 state- 
ments in all, In order to adjust the number of clauses to 
the IBM answer sheets four clauses were discarded. 
Clauses were arranged in the booklets in random order, 


Procedure 


Phase 1 (Preliminary Judgments) 


‘The two booklets of clauses were given so that half 
the Ss worked with one booklet, A, first, while the other 
Oe a a 


which express “drive reduction, re- 
ward, pleasure, relaxation” are scored as Relief (R); 
and finally, those units expressing “neither discomfort 
nor relief,” or ing “both in approximately 
amounts” are scored Neutral (N). 

a We wish to acknowledge the assistance of S. Sgt 
William Keown, A/1C Milo Peterson, ANC Richard 
‘and A/2C Harlan Hogsven in the data col- 

lection and statistical analysis. 
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half worked with the other booklet, B, first. When an 
S finished the first booklet, he was given the second 
booklet. This counterbalancing was done in an attempt 
to distribute practice and fatigue effects over all items. 

The Ss were told that they were judges in an experi- 
ment—not examinees. They were instructed to place 
each item (clause) into one of the three categories 
according to the written definitions in the booklet. 
‘These instructions as well as the definitions were read 
to Ss in both groups by E exactly as they were written 
in the booklet. 

The definitions given to the Ss are similar to those 
originally provided by Dollard and Mowrer (2). Minor 
changes were made in the use of technical psychological 
language, e.g., substitution of “want” for “drive,” and 
“release . . .” and “removal ...” for “drive reduction.” 
No other instructions or training were given. 


Phase 2 (Definition Revision) 


Since both groups were treated in the same way in 
Phase 1, the judgments of all 114 Ss were massed for 
item counts.® For each clause the number of D, R, and 
N responses was counted. The category in which the 
modal frequency occurred determined the assignment 
of the items as a “D item,” “R item,” or “N item.” Of 
the 300 items 142 were found to have modal frequencies 
in D, 90 in R, and 68 in N. Within each category items 
were then arranged in rank order according to the size 
of the mode. 

Both Es read through the ranked items within 
each category and then attempted to formulate more 
explicit definitions or principles for the categories, In 
reading through the clauses it was evident that items 
within a category could be grouped according to fairly 
discrete areas of content. Ranking the items according 
to the mode revealed, in many cases, that items with 
the larger modes were the most obvious examples ofa 
content area, while items with smaller modes provided 
more subtle examples of the same area. Some items, 
particularly those with small modes, appeared suffi- 
ciently heterogencous so that no grouping of them could 
be made. 

Both Zs read through each item separately and then 
in unison until all items were agreed upon as belonging 
to a particular subcategory within one of the three 
major categories. Items which could not be assigned to 
a subcategory were omitted from further consideration. 
After grouping the items, the Es composed descriptions 
for each grouping that were estimated to be compre- 
hensible to the Ss. 

‘The aim of the definition-making procedure was to 
provide explicit definitions without using the words con- 


5 An 11-page table giving the sample of 300 clauses 
and the frequencies within each category obtained from 
the 114 Ss in the first phase of this study has been de- 
posited with the American Documentation Institute. 
Order Document No, 4337 from the ADI Auxiliary 
Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting in ad- 
vance $1.75 for 35 mm. microfilm or $2.50 for 6 X 8 in. 
photocopies. Make checks payable to Chief, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress. 
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tained in any of the clauses in formulating a definition, 
The following “new definitions” for each category were 
written: 

Discomfort cdtegory. Statements which describe or 
imply that a person(s) (also animals and objects) ex- 
periences one of the following: (a) separation of close 
personal relationships: conflict between people; (b) 
statements of sorrow, mental suffering, fear, fatigue, 
boredom; (c) failure or expected failure to achieve a goal" 
regardless of its importance; (d) being helpless in prob" `] 
lem situations; unable to make up one’s mind; (e) 
striving of any kind by:a person(s). Statements which» 
describe or imply that a person(s) (also animals and 
objects) receives or is exposed to one of the following: 
(a) physical (bodily) damage such as death, injury, ill- 
ness, operations; (b) threat of physical damage; (c) re- 
port of misfortune, minor or major; (d) disgrace; (e) 
being kept from doing something: being compelled to do 
something. 

Relief category. Statements which describe or imply 
that a person(s) (also animals and objects) receives or 
experiences one of the following: (a) physical or spiritual 
love relationships; other warm, cordial feelings, 
thoughts, or actions among people; (b) pleasure, happi- 
ness or comfort coming from desired objects or happen- 
ings; (c) anticipation or achievement of any planned or 
desired goal, regardless of its importance. Statements 
which describe or imply escape, avoidance, removal, or 
termination of somethng undesirable: (a) people coming 
together again after separation; people making up with 
each other; (b) recovery from injury; stopping of punish- 
ment, threat, or fear of any kind. | 

Neutral category. Statements which clearly do not | 
imply discomfort or relief as defined above. These 
neutral statements simply tell of: (a) existence of any 
person(s), objects, or events not previously defined as 
discomfort or relief; (b) the existence of mental or 
physical activity not previously defined as discomfort 
or relief, In addition, the following general rules were 
thought to be helpful as supplementary instructions 
for an S: 

1. Read both past and future references as though 

they are happening in the present. For example: I 

was..., I will..., I am.. ., are all to be read as 

flame sat 

2. Do not allow kind or type of person to prejudice | 
your classification of the statement. In other words, 
consider “TI,” “you,” “they,” “males,” “females,” 

“doctors,” “lawyers,” “children,” etc, as nothing 

more than people, Remember, the entire statement is 

to be used as a basis for a judgment. 

These tivo rules were added when it became apparent 
that a secondary loading in one of the nonmodal classi- 
fications was associated with the tense of the verb in the 
clause and/or the cultural connotation of the subject of 
the clause. The rules are an attempt to minimize thes¢ 
biases. Rule 1 appears in Dollard and Mowrer's 
directions (2). 


Phase 3 (Retest) 


‘The same 300 clauses were readministered to all $$ 
approximately nine weeks after Phase 1. The Ss in 
Group I were provided with the same definitions they 
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had used the first time. The Ss in Group II were given 
f the new définitions, and also were given the two general 


rules as supplementary instructions. AÑ other instruc- 
tions remained the same. 

Counterbalancing of booklet order was also done in 
Phase 3. In addition, the order of the booklets (A and B) 
was reversed for each S from the order he had used in 

_ Phase 1. Thus, the Ss who had had A-B order in Phase 1 

_ were now given B-A order, and vice versa. 


' RESULTS 


Tn evaluating the effectiveness of the new 
definitions, it is necessary that the essential 
characteristics of the original system be re- 
tained. Thus, a change in definitions ought 
not to result in a shift of the item to another 
category. It would be a simple matter, with- 
out such a limitation, to get high agreement 
among Ss by having them categorize clauses 
according to whether or not they contained 
specific words. By assigning an item to one of 
the three categories according to that item’s 
modal frequency in Phase 1, and, furthermore, 
i by evaluating any changes from this standard, 
it is assured that the characteristics of the 
original system are retained. 

Once the standard category for each item 
had been specified, three scores were ob- 
tained for each S, i.e., the number of correct 
D, R, and N responses. Since there were 142 
D items, 68 R items, and 90 N items, these 
figures represent the maximum correct scores. 

Table 1 contains a summary of the data from 
each group of Ss. The means for Phase 1 are 
computed for each of the three sets of items 
as well as for the total number of correct 

__Tesponses for all 300 items. The means of the 
» difference scores, obtained by subtracting the 
second administration from the first, are also 
shown in Table 1. 

These data indicate an over-all gain in the 
number of correct responses in the condition 
containing the new definitions. Examination 
of the three sets of items separately, however, 
teveals gains for the D and R items but a loss 
for the N items. To assess the significance of 
_ these observed trends, the difference scores 
were subjected to an analysis of variance. 
The statistical design involved two major 
criteria of classification, i.e., the 96 individuals 
| and the three categories. Individuals were fur- 

ther subdivided into the two groups. From 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN FREQUENCY OF CORRECT RESPONSES FOR THE 
D, R, AnD N Irems SCORED SEPARATELY AND 


Atso COMBINED 
(N = 96) 

Group I Group IT 
Category Phase’ Phase | Phase} Phase 
v1 Ship | ae Gian E ieat A 
D items (142) 111.04)—6.29}111.19) 5.85 
R items (68) 49.02} —2.00] 50.58; 3.11 
N items (90) 53. 2.83| 56.85;—2.25 
All items (300) 214.02} —-5.46)218.62) 6.71 


* Phase three means are omitted to conserve space. They may 
be calculated from data given in the table. 


this design® the following sources of variance 
were obtained: 
1. Categories: D, R, N; 
2. Individuals 
a. Between Groups: I, II 
b. Pooled Within Groups; 
3.1X 2 
a. 1X 2a 
b. 1X 2b. 


A significant statistical difference, beyond 
the .05 level, in the expected direction, be- 
tween Groups I and II (source 2a) was found 
using source 2b as denominator (F = 5.31). 
The results for this main effect support the 
contention that the new definitions have con- 
tributed to increased accuracy. 

The interaction of categories with groups 
(source 3a) was also tested using source 3b 
as divisor, yielding an F ratio beyond the .01 
level (F = 5.38). This statistical result is not 
surprising in view of the reversal found for the 
N category means as compared with the D and 
R category means when the new definitions are 
used. In view of the significant effect between 
groups, however, it appears that the gains 
in the D and R categories are significantly 
greater than the loss in the N category. 

To assess the trends in each of the cate- 
gories, separately, three CR’s were computed 
from the same data. With the difference 
scores, the two groups were compared on the 
D category items. The CR between groups was 
2.77, significant beyond the .01 level. Simi- 


¢ The general model for this analysis may be found 
jn an article by Kogan (4). 
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larly, the comparison of the two groups on the 
R category items yielded a CR of 2.09, sig- 
nificant beyond the .05 level. Finally, the com- 
parison on the N items yielded a nonsignifi- 
cant CR value of 1.52. 

The discrepancy from what was expected 
in the N category, although not significant, 
led to some further examination of the data. 
It is possible, for example, that the new defi- 
nitions have resulted in “sensitization” to the 
D and R categories; i.e., Ss make more D and 
R responses and fewer N responses. If so, the 
gain in number of correct responses in D and 
R items may simply be the result of more D 
and R classifications, per se, rather than more 
accurate discriminations. Thus, for the D 
items, the number of R classifications may 
have increased also. This hypothesis was 
tested in Group IT by examining the change in 
frequency count in the nonmodal R category 
with the 142 D items and the change in the 
nonmodal D category with the 68 R items. 
Actually, there was a mean decrease for 
Group II in both instances (nonmodal R and 
D categories), although not significant when 
examined with CR’s using the difference 
scores. Therefore, the increase in judge 
accuracy cannot be attributed to indiscrimi- 
nate sensitization to the D and R categories. 


Discussion 


Although the results of the present study 
are generally significant, several points require 
further consideration. One of these is the fact 
that the mean frequencies for the D and R 
categories do not demonstrate extraordinarily 
large gains. Thus, despite the gain that does 
occur, 17.6 per cent of the responses to the 
D items continue to be misplaced by Group 
II. In the R category, Group II Ss misplaced 
21.0 per cent of their responses; and for the 
N category, 39.3 per cent misplacement occurs. 
These proportions of “error” appear to be 
much larger than are obtained with mechan- 
ical instrumentation involving frequency 
counts. Additional instruction and/or training 
of judges, which would attempt to reduce 
“error,” must, of course, also conform to the 
specification of reproducibility among inde- 
pendent experimenters. 

A second point is concerned with the choice 
of judges. It seemed acceptable to have re- 
search technicians and/or any comparable 
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population provide the preliminary 
cation of items on the basis of which 
definitions would be proposed. This choice 
based on the assumptions that (a) inii 
discriminations made by this populatior 
would reflect some of the limits that the use o 
populations without psychological train 
impose, and (b) nonprofessional persons have 
had cultural and idiosyncratic histories which 


havior concerning discomfort and relief state 
ments, 

The brevity of the definitions for making 
consistently adequate judgments was coun- 


of judges so that modal or majority judgme nts 
were assumed to be a sufficiently stable 
valid representation for an item. 


300 items are not generalizable to a sampl 
new items from verbal productions in sii 
tions other than the TAT. The procedure usi 
by the experimenters in constructing ney 
definitions included attempts to avoid del 
ing principles containing the specific words 
the actual clauses to be judged. Whether 
procedure minimized the development 
principles applicable only to the 300 items 
matter for further study. 

Another point concerns the reproducibility 
of the revised definitions. The question het 
is whether other experimenters, given the pre 
liminary classification data, would have 
rived at similar principles, using the proced 
described for Phase 2. This problem may 
studied empirically by providing situa 
where as many experimenters (“definiti 
makers”) as seemed desirable could participé 
independently and/or jointly in the definitio 


these independent experimenters may 
assessed by comparing judges’ conforman 
the standard. 

A final issue is related to the precise mannél 
in which the new definitions have made 
contribution to the obtained results. 
example, can the shift in accuracy be attri 
uted to the new definitions or to the n 
definitions plus some concomitant factor? I 
possible that the effectiveness of the 
definitions was contingent upon previ 
practice with the item, even if this p 
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involved the use of the old definitions. Data 
relevant to this point were obtained during 
the retest of the college students. A sample of 
62 new Ss was made available from the same 
classes as the Ss in the first experiment. The 
new sample consisted of students who had not 
volunteered originally. These new Ss were 
split into two groups and given the old and 
new definitions, respectively. Since the method 
of sampling these Ss was not comparable to 
that used originally, the test of relative effi- 
cacy of the new versus old definitions is for- 
tuitous. In general, the results with this 
sample were similar to those obtafned in the 
experiment proper, but statistical tests failed 
to yield significance. A more intentional de- 
sign than the preceding would be needed to 
isolate the relationships between kind of prac- 
tice and accuracy of judgment. 

Although the procedure described in this 
paper was developed for the D-R-N system, 
it is proposed that the method may be em- 
ployed with other systems where complex 
behavior categories are desired. Furthermore, 
these behavior categories need not be re- 
stricted to written material but could possibly 
be extended also to auditory and/or visual 
samples with the aid of recording devices. 

In attempting to summarize the general 

` methodology in this study, it appeared profit- 
able to employ a concept-formation analogue. 

As is true in most concept-formation ex- 
periments, Ss in this study are asked to place 
Stimuli possessing common characteristics in 
categories. In contrast to other concept 
Studies, however, in this study positive and 
hegative instances of membership in a cate- 
gory were not explicitly indicated; moreover, 
Ss were not told whether they were right or 
Wrong. Instead, they were provided with the 
defining features of each category. The con- 
cept-formation paradigm also suggests that 
an initial set of definitions is not necessary for 
obtaining defining characteristics of a class 
of stimuli. A worker may simply wish to sub- 
Mit behavior units and indicate to the subjects 
which are positive and negative instances of a 
stimulus class. The subjects may then be asked 
to verbalize the definitions of positive and 
Negative instances. 

Finally, an additional procedure, suggested 
by the concept-formation analogue, may be 
appended to the method employed here. 
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Judges can be given sample items to classify 
using the new definitions and would be told 
after each response whether they were “right” 
or “wrong.” Such a procedure may reduce 
error considerably since it was observed that 
most judges did not refer back to the defini- 
tions on the first page of the booklet in cate- 
gorizing items on subsequent pages. The gains 
which were found seem to be largely attribut- 
able to the initial reading of definitions. Use 
of the additional training procedure of indi- 
cating correct and incorrect responses would 
“force” judges to become better acquainted 
with the principles and would probably 
lead to an increase in the accuracy of judges’ 
classifications. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Many research problems in psychology re- 
quire the classification of controlled or spon- 
taneous verbal responses. Typically, because 
such classification systems are not explicitly 
defined, they necessitate the use of sophisti- 
cated or extensively trained judges to insure 
adequate reliability. This paper contains: (a) 
a method by which category definitions are 
derived from preliminary classification by 
nonprofessional judges, and (b) tests of the 
effectiveness of these definitions for increasing 
judge accuracy. 

A sample of 96 judges, consisting of airmen 
and college ROTC students, was asked to 
classify 300 clauses taken from TAT proto- 
cols. The classification system was based upon 
the discomfort, relief, and neutral categories 
described by Dollard and Mowrer. On the 
basis of these results, items were placed in 
the categories according to the modal fre- 
quency of the judgments. From these group- 
ings the authors developed more explicit 
content principles for each category. New 
definitions were based on these principles. The 
300 clauses were then readministered to the 
sample with half the judges using the original 
definitions and the other half using the new 
definitions. 

Several analyses were performed to deter- 
mine if the number of correct judgments was 
increased through the use of the new defini- 
tions. The more prominent results indicated: 
(a) An over-all increase in judges’ accuracy 
of classification in the new-definition group 
which was significantly different from any 
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chi in the old-definition group, and (b) 
a differential increase in judge accuracy among 
the categories, with discomfort and relief 
increasing while the neutral category shows a 
decrease. i 

It is concluded that the proposed method 
can be utilized for increasing interscorer ac- 
curacy. The possibility of employing the 
method for other classification systems is 
considered. 
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A FIELD EXPERIMENT ON RUMOR TRANSMISSION 
AND DISTORTION! 


STANLEY SCHACHTER anp HARVEY BURDICK 
University of Minnesota 


umor is usually characterized as an 
unreliable, sometimes wildly dis- 
torted form of communication which 


spreads rapidly and mysteriously to almost all 
available members of a population. The con- 


ception of distortion and exaggeration as 


~ characteristic of such forms of communication 


ii 


arises largely from generalization æf findings 
in studies of perception and memory using 
the technique of serial reproduction (1, 3). 
The impression of widespread and rapid dif- 
fusion is, with the exception of numbers of 
dramatic anecdotes, relatively undocumented, 
for there have been few studies of the spread 
of rumor. 

The results of the few systematic studies 
which have been published are peculiarly at 
variance with the conception of rumor out- 
lined above. In Table 1 the results of four 
such studies are outlined. In the first three of 
these studies (2, 6, 8), rumors were planted 
and then by means of systematic interviewing 
or participant observation of the relevant 
population, it was possible to make reason- 
ably accurate estimates of the extent of rumor 
Spread. For the 13 planted rumors reported 
in these three papers, an average of only 5 
Per cent of the relevant population per rumor 
actually heard the rumor. An average of about 
3 per cent per rumor is reported as having 
told the rumor. In addition, the authors are 
familiar with two other studies using planted 
Tumors; these have remained unpublished 
because of complete failure of the rumors to 
Spread. The present paper is prompted, in 
Part, by sheer exasperation at the growing 
number of such abortive studies. 

Whether such results should be attributed 
to experimental failure or accepted as evi- 
dence that our notions about rumor are much 
exaggerated is equivocal. Comparison of these 
Studies with reports of spontaneously arising 

1 This study was conducted nsorship of the 
Dioratory for Research in Socal Relations of the 

versity of Minnesota. The authors wish to thank 
ation MacKenzie, Beatrice Tselos, and Marjorie 


Schachter for their assi i i i 
the study. eir assistance in planning and executing 
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rumors is dificult, for so few of the studies 
concerned with spontaneous rumors present 
any accurate estimate of the extent of rumor 
spread. One exception is the study of Festin- 
ger, Cartwright, et al. (item 4 in Table 1) of a 
spontaneous rumor concerning communist 
activity in a housing project. Fifty-nine per 
cent of the interviewed population reported 
having heard the rumor, 21 per cent reported 
having told the rumor—considerably greater 
percentages than those reported in any of the 
studies employing planted rumors. However, 
since this single study was conducted specifi- 
cally because the authors’ attention was drawn 
to an already widespread rumor, it is impos-. 
sible to make any guesses as to the extent to 
which such results may be typical of spon- 
taneously arising rumors. 

The limited data available on rumor dis- 
tortion are similarly at odds with current 
expectations. In the two studies (2, 6) listed 
in Table 1 in which the senior author par- 
ticipated, and is, therefore, familiar with data 
not reported in the published papers, there 
was almost no evidence of any distortion or 
modification of the planted rumors. In the 
Festinger, Cartwright, et al. study (5), rumor 
spread was tested by a recognition question 
which made it impossible, of course, to evalu- 
ate distortion. 

Such results as these are so puzzlingly at 
odds with current notions of the nature of 
rumor that one is forced to examine critically 
the studies here reviewed as well as to re- 
examine our current conceptions of rumor. 
We will consider first the problem of the 
spread of rumor and reserve for consideration 


‘in a later section of this paper the problem of 


rumor distortion. 

In an attempt to formalize the conditions 
of rumor spread, Allport and Postman pro- 
pose as “the basic law of rumor” that “the 
amount of rumor in circulation will vary with 
the importance of the subject to the individuals 
concerned times the ambiguity of the evidence 
pertaining to the topic at issue” (1, p. 34). 
A similar proposition is the “‘principle of cog- 
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TABLE 1 
Rumor SPREAD IN Four STUDIES OF RUMOR 
Percent- | Percent- 
N pesos | Popula 
um- A - - 
ber of | Population | tion Per | tion Per 
Study >] X No. of 
Ba | Rumors | Sumer | Rumer 
Heard Told 
Rumor | Rumor 
Back et al. (2) 9 |55X% 9} 5.9*| 4.2% 
Festinger, Schach- 2 {100 X 2; 5.1 2.5 
ter, and Back (6) 
Schall, Levy, and | 2 | 10 X 2ł/ 0 0 
Tresselt (8) 
Festinger, Cart- 1 |100 X 1] 59.0 | 21.2 
wright, et al. (5) 


* From information reported in the publication, it is impossible 
to compute the exact figures. The figures reported are maximum 
possible estimates. 

+ Rumors were planted in two different groups but N is reported 
for only one of these groups. It is assumed that the groups were 
roughly the same size. 


nitive unclarity” by Festinger, Cartwright, 
et al. “Rumors will tend to arise in situations 
where cognitive regions especially relevant to 
immediate behavior are largely unstructured” 
(5, p. 484). Both formulations agree in iden- 
tifying cognitive unclarity or ambiguity and 
importance or relevance as key determinants 
of the origin and spread of rumor. The latter 
formulation is somewhat more specific in its 
treatment of the “importance” variable, re- 
lating it to areas with relevance for immediate 
behavior. We shall use the term in this sense. 

It is probably wise, too, to make explicit 
what is undoubtedly implicit in both formula- 
tions—that the state of cognitive unclarity 
about an important issue be common to all 
or a major part of the population under con- 
sideration. Our apparent insistence on this 
factor arises from consideration of the pattern 
of communication which rumor customarily 
follows. In most social communication there 
is a back and forth exchange between two or 
more people and little further relaying of the 


contents of such conversations. The form of * 


communication called rumor is characterized 
by a chain pattern of communication. A com- 
municates an item to B, B communicates the 
item to C, C to D, and so on. In such a pat- 
tern, possession of the item of information 
seems to create a force to communicate it 
further. If one presumes that one kind of situ- 
ation giving rise to such forces to communicate 
may be characterized by cognitive unclarity 
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about an important issue, it seems clear that 
these conditions must hold for all or a large 
portion of the’group in order that the rumor 
spreads. Otherwise, this chain pattern of com- 
munication will be quickly interrupted? and, 
unless there are particularly persistent rumor- 
mongers involved, there will be little spread 
of the rumor. 

Though none of the studies outlined in 
Table 1 attempted a direct test of the relation- 
ship of unclarity and importance to rumor 
spread, the technique employed in almost all 
of these studies assumed an acceptance of 
these hypotheses concerning the determinants 
of rumor spread. Usually the experimenters 
attempted to identify areas which seemed 
important and about which there may have 
been some ambiguity and then to plant 
rumors relevant to these areas. Since none of 
these studies collected evidence which would 
allow proper evaluation of the extent to which 
these conditions were satisfied, it would seem 
a fruitless sort of post-mortem to examine the 
details of these studies in terms of the postu- 
lated determinants of rumor spread. 

Rather than attempt to explain such failures 
of rumor spread in terms of a conceptualiza- 
tion which is still largely untested, it would 
seem more worthwhile to proceed to a direct 
test of the conceptualization, The present 
study is a field experiment designed to test 
some of these ideas of the determinants of 
rumor spread. A situation which plausibly 
can be described as involving cognitive un- 
clarity about an important issue is experi- 
mentally manipulated and rumors relating to 
the issue are systematically planted. 


METHOD 


Background. The study was conducted in a girls 
school. Three months before this study was conducted, 
two of the teachers in the school decided to conduct & 
demonstration experiment on rumormongering. The 
procedure they adopted was similar to that employ 
in most studies in which planted rumors are use 
Two girls were let in on the secret, instructed how t0 


2 This seems to be the case with most of the rumors 
listed in Table 1. In the Festinger, Schachter, and Back 
study, 71 per cent of all communications were initiat! 
by the 4 per cent of the population with whom the 
rumors were originally planted. In the Back et al. study 
an estimated minimum of 26 per cent of all communica- 
tions was initiated by the 4 per cent of the population 
with whom the rumors were planted. 


anani io e ee a ha 


proceed, and during the course of one day planted the 
“tumor with some 10 to 15 girls. 


‘The rumor concerned the schools Christmas play. 
There had been some friction between the teacher 
directing the play and the girls involved and there had 
heen a-series of quarrels and petty incidents concerning 
casting, rehearsals, and the like. The rumor was that 
the Christmas play had been cancelled. Some of the 
girls with whom the rumor was planted were involved 
in the play; others were not. 

‘The results again were nil; there seems to have been 
Virtually no spread of the rumor. The two girls who had 
planted the rumor and several of the teachers acted 
as participant observers and were unable to report a 
Single act of communication. As a demonstration, the 


“experiment was an unfortunate failure; but it does serve 


asa casual additional control for the present study since 
precisely the same girls were the subject population 
for the attempt at rumor spreading described in this 


paper. 

Population. The school in which the study was 
conducted is a small, exclusive, girls preparatory day 
school, The school is both a primary and secondary 
school and has twelve grades with one class of about 18 
students constituting each grade. The school day begins 
at 8:25 and ends at 4:00; the girls do not return home 
during this period. Most of this time is occupied with 
standard class work, but each grade has a one-hour 
lunch period and a 15-minute recess at 10:15 during 
which time the girls meet together in the lunchroom. 
Most of the girls have a one-hour study period and an 
hour of gym. During recess, at lunch, and in gym periods 
the girls are free to communicate with one another. 
‘There is a five-minute interval between class periods 
during which time the girls change classrooms and are 
again free to communicate and socialize. 

y The experiment proper was conducted in the upper 
six grades of the school—the standard junior high 
school and high school grades. The age range of the girls 
concerned was between twelve and a half and seventeen 
and a half. 

Design. There were three experimental conditions: 
(a) The “cognitive unclarity-rumor” (CU-R) condition 
—A situation of cognitive unclarity was manipulated, 
and a rumor was planted. (b) The “cognitive unclarity” 
(cu) condition—a situation of cognitive unclarity was 
manipulated and no rumor was planted. (c) The 
‘rumor” (R) condition—a rumor was planted, but no 
Situation of cognitive unclarity was created. 

__ Six classes containing a total of 96 students were 
involved in the study. Two classes were assigned to 
experimental condition so that in each condition 


there was one of the older three classes and one of the 2 


younger three classes. 

Producing a situation of cognitive unclarity. On the 
day of the study, between 8:25 and 8:35, the principal 
Of the school went into four different classrooms. In 
each class, she interrupted the work, stood in front of 
the class, pointed a finger at one girl, and announced, 
“Miss K., would you get your hat, coat, and books, 
Please, and come with me. You will be gone for the rest 
of the day.” Then, without a word, she and the girl 
Walked out of the room together, Such an action was 
completely unprecedented in the experience of the 
girls. To insure that the event remained a complete 
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mystery, the entire staff of the school had been in- 
structed to reply to any questions about the event that 
“they knew nothing about it.” 

The girls taken from each of the four classes had 
been selected on the basis of their sociometric status 
and their academic and disciplinary records, All four 
girls were matched on these three criteria. They were 
chosen so as to fall between the fiftieth and seventy- 
fifth percentile in grade average and in the number of 
sociometric choices they received from their classmates. 
In addition, none of the girls had a disciplinary record. 
These girls, then, were fairly average members of their 
classes, reasonably popular and with fair grades. None 
of them knew anything about the study before they 
were taken from class. 

Was the manipulation effective in producing the 
desired constellation of variables? As part of the stand- 
ard data-collecting procedure, the teachers in the 
school had all been instructed to keep a record of all 
questions addressed to them about the manipulation. 
They were asked to record who spoke to them, when, 
and the content of the question or remark. There were 
62 girls in the four classes from which the principal had 
removed one student. The teachers reported a total of 
198 questions, plus the report of one harried teacher, 
unable to keep up with the curiosity of the girls, that 
“everyone in the class asked me what had happened” 
and of another that “half the class asked questions.” 
Virtually every girl in the classes affected made inquiries 
of one or more of her teachers and almost all questions 
were of the sort, “What happened to Miss K.?” “Why 
did the principal take Miss K. out of class?” “What’s 
going on?” etc. We assume from the nature of these 
questions, which were largely expressions of curiosity, 
puzzlement, and attempts to get information, that the 
manipulation did produce a state of cognitive unclarity 
common to all or most of the girls involved. Evidence 
relevant to the importance variable will be presented 
in a later section. 

It should be pointed out that this manipulation has 
undoubtedly produced more than a simple state of cog- 
nitive unclarity. The event was novel and dramatic, 
and there can be little doubt that it produced surprise 
and excitement as well as considerable curiosity and 
unclarity as to what was going on. We have abstracted 
from this constellation the element of cognitive un- 
clarity, and the nature of the questions asked the 
teachers would seem to justify this characterization, 
but it is likely that the effects of the manipulation on 
rumor transmission are in part attributable to the 
additional elements involved. 

Planting the rumor. The rumor was planted with two 
girls from each of four different classes. Two of these 
classes were from the four in which the situation of 
cognitive unclarity was produced; in the remaining two 
classes there had been no such manipulation. The eight 

irls with whom the rumor was planted were also 
matched in terms of their sociometric, academic, and 
disciplinary records. ” 

A day or two before the study took place, various 
teachers made appointments for 8:15 on the morning 
of the study to see each of the eight girls with whom the 
rumor was to be planted. Ostensibly, the purpose of 
these appointments was to discuss academic progress, 
next year’s program, etc. This was routine procedure, 
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TABLE 2 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE RUMOR AND THE COGNITIVE 
UNCLARITY MANIPULATION 


isin ok Per Cent 
Condition N | CU Manip- Kg 
ulation 

CU-R1 18 100 100 
CU-R2 15 100 100 
CU-R1 + CU-R2 33 100 100 
cul 18 94 100 
cu2 11 100 100 
CU1 + CU2 29 97 100 
Ri 18 94 94 
R2 16 100 100 
Ri + R2 34 97 100 


Each of these interviews followed an identical pattern. 
After six or seven minutes of discussing the matter for 
which the appointment had presumably been arranged, 
and immediately before terminating the interview, 
each teacher said, “By the way, some examinations 
have been taken from the office. Do you happen to know 
anything about this?” No such thing had taken place 
and, of course, all of the girls interviewed denied any 
knowledge of the affair. The interview was so timed that 
each of the girls returned to her classroom before the 
principal entered any of the rooms. 

The rumor planted in this way was intentionally 
chosen so as not to be an immediate explanation for 
the “cognitive unclarity” manipulation. It could, how- 
ever, be readily linked to the morning’s events as a 
tentative sort of explanation, The rationale for this 
choice is the following. One of our interests was the 
origin of new rumors. It seemed preferable to entrust 
the job of planting the rumor to teachers rather than 
making confederates of a number of girls and thereby 
imposing on them the difficult job of maintaining a 
standard pattern of behavior throughout the day. It 
seems a reasonable hunch that a clearly explanatory 
rumor originating from an authority figure, such as a 
teacher, would tend to inhibit the kind of speculation 
from which new rumors arise. 

Data collected. Three types of data were collected: 

1. Sociometric data: Three weeks before the study 
took place all of the girls involved answered a socio- 
metric questionnaire. The school was planning a school 
fair for which the girls were to work together at planning 
exhibits, running shows, etc. The sociometric ques- 
tionnaire was linked to this affair and read: “As you 
know, we are hoping to hold the school fair early in the 
fall, We would like you to work with girls you enjoy 
being with. If you will list your five best friends we will 
try to arrange it.” 

2. Teachers’ observations: As previously mentioned, 
all of the teachers kept a record of comments addressed 
to them concerning the manipulation. 

3. Standardized interview: At two o’clock in the 
afternoon, toward the end of the school day, a team of 
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20 interviewers took over the school lunchroom in 
order to interview all of the girls involved in the study. 
The interviewing, schedule was so arranged that an 
entire class was interviewed at the same time in order 
to prevent any communication among the girls about 
the nature of the interview. The classes were scheduled 
and brought down to the interview room in a fashion 
which prevented any communication among classes. 

The interview was a standardized, open-end instru- 
ment designed to get information about what the girls 
had heard about the situation created by the cognitive 
unclarity manipulation, with whom they had talked 
about this, whether or not they had heard the planted 
rumor, from whom they had heard it, and to whom they 
had told it, and how much time they had spent discus- 
sing all of these matters during the day. 

At the eng of the day, after all of the girls had been 
interviewed, a general assembly was called for all of 
the classes involved in the study. The study was ex- 
plained in complete detail at this gathering, The four 
girls who had been taken from their classes (and who 
had spent the day, in the company of the principal, on 
a tour of the University of Minnesota campus) returned 
to school in time for the assembly and were the heroines 
of the next two days. 


RESULTS 


1. Knowledge of the rumor and the cognitive 
unclarity manipulation. Table 2 presents data 
on the percentage of girls who in their inter- 
views reported that they had heard the 
planted rumor and the percentage of girls 
indicating that they knew that the principal 
had removed girls from their classrooms. In 
this and in several of the following tables, 
data are reported for each of the classes in- 
dividually as well as for the two classes in 
each condition combined. Thus, the symbol 
CU-R1 stands for one of the two classes in 
the CU-R condition, CU-R2 for the other 
class in this condition, and so on. The symbol 
CU-R1 + CU-R2 stands for the two classes 
in the condition combined. 

It is clear from Table 2 that virtually every 
girl had heard the planted rumor. Only one of 
the 96 girls interviewed reported that she had 
not heard the rumor. In terms just of having 
heard the rumor, there are no differences be- 
tween conditions, Similarly, almost all of the 
girls, including those in the R condition, 
were aware that girls had been taken out of 
their classes. Only two girls reported that they 
knew nothing about this. Eighty-five per cent 
of the girls interviewed linked the planted 
rumor, in some fashion, to the manipulation. 

Clearly, there had been considerable com- 
munication not only within classes but be 
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| tween classes. The CU girls had all heard the 


planted rumor. Almost all of the R girls were 


aware that the principal had removed girls 


from other classes. The unexpected volume 
and generality of communication make it 
necessary to recharacterize the three experi- 


mental conditions. 


The fact that the planted rumor is widely 
known in both the CU-R and the CU condi- 
tions essentially reduces these two to the same 


C condition—a situation of cognitive unclarity 
"about an important issue, with a widely 


spread, planted rumor. The R condition is 
recharacterized as a state of cognitive unclarity 
about a relatively unimportant issue. Though 
all of the girls in this condition are aware that 


| for some mysterious reason the principal has 
| taken girls out of other classes, they have 


almost no sociometric connections with these 
girls. They are familiar with the faces, but 
indifferent to the girls. Though the manipula- 
tion poses the possibility of real changes in 
the relationship between the girls removed 
from class and their immediate classmates, 
no such problems exist for girls in the R 
condition, 

Several sources of data support this re- 
characterization of the R condition. Pre- 
viously, inferences were made about the suc- 
cess of the attempt to create a cognitively 
unclear situation from the nature of the ques- 
tions asked the teachers. Tentative inferences 
telating to the importance variable may be 
drawn from the number of such questions. 
Virtually all subjects in all conditions knew 
about the cognitive unclarity manipulation. 
Presumably only those girls who seriously 
cared about the event would have attempted 
to glean information from the teachers. The 
teachers Teported well over 200 questions from 
the 62 girls in the CU-R and CU conditions. 
They Teported only one question from the 34 
girls in the R condition. 
. The amount of time the girls spent speculat- 
ne and discussing the manipulation may also 
Ss considered as an indication of the impor- 
at of the event. In their interviews, after 
R had indicated that they were aware of 

a Manipulation and had discussed it, the 

Toore asked, “Could you say just how 
ia 73 ae you’ve spent talking about this 
Guns Try to make an accurate guess.” 

‘tis in the CU-R and CU conditions esti- 
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mated an average of almost one hour and forty 
minutes, girls in the R condition estimated an 
average of twenty minutes. The difference is 
significant at better than the .001 level of 
confidence.* 

Clearly these last two bits of data must be 
qualified by the fact that girls in the R condi- 
tion necessarily learned of the events of the 
cognitive unclarity manipulation somewhat 
later than the girls in the other conditions and 
consequently had less time to discuss and ask 
questions of the teachers. However, the inter- 
views indicate that almost all of the girls in 
the R condition had learned of this event by 
the 10:15 morning recess. Since previous to 
this time the girls were free to communicate 
to one another and to the teachers only in the 
two five-minute periods between classes, it is 
clear that this factor alone cannot account 
for the major differences between conditions. 

Supporting evidence free of this time factor 
can be derived from the indications of saliency 
of issue in the standardized interviews with 
each girl. The interview was so constructed 
that the first question relevant to the manipu- 
lation of cognitive unclarity was a recall ques- 
tion and the following questions were recog- 
nition questions. After a few icebreaker ques- 
tions the girl was asked: “In most schools 
things are pretty much the same from day to 
day, but sometimes things do happen that 
are out of the ordinary. Would you say that 
anything unusual happened today?” If in 
response to this question she failed to mention 
the experimental manipulation, she was asked, 
“ome of the other girls we’ve spoken to have 
told us that this morning some girls were 

3It could, of course, be argued that rather than 
indicating that the issue was unimportant in the R 
condition, the number of questions to the teachers and 
the amount of time spent talking might indicate that 
there was less cognitive unclarity in the R condition. 
Such might indeed be the case if girls in the R condition 
were either (a) more prone to link the rumor to the 
manipulation and to believe that the girls taken from 
class had stolen the examinations or, (b) had some other 
generally accepted and credited explanation for the 
manipulation. The data reveal, however, that there are 
no between-condition differences in the extent to which 
the rumor is linked to the manipulation or in the degree 
to which it is believed that the planted rumor con- 
clusively explains why the girls were removed from 
class. Further, the great majority of Ss in the R condi- 
tion indicated in their interviews that they had no real 
idea as to why the girls had been taken from class, 
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TABLE 3 


MEAN NUMBER OF SUBJECTS TO WHOM COMMUNICA- 
TIONS CONCERNING THE RUMOR WERE INITIATED 


Mean No. of Girls to 
Condition N | Whom Rumor Was 
Transmitted 

CU-R1 16 3.19 
CU-R2 13 2.46 
CU-R1 + CU-R2 29 2.86 
cui 18 2.22 
CU2 11 2.36 
CU1 + CU2 29 2.28 
R1 16 1.38 
R2 14 .79 
Ri + R2 30 1.10 


called out of class by the principal. Have you 
heard anything about this? What have you 
heard?” It is assumed that the cognitive 
unclarity manipulation is more salient and 
more important for those girls who mention 
it on the recall question than for those who 
first mention it on the recognition question. 
Ninety-three per cent of the girls in the CU-R 
condition mentioned the incident in answer to 
the recall question; 76 per cent of the girls 
in the CU condition mentioned it to the recall 
question; and only 26 per cent of girls in the 
R condition responded to the recall question 
by describing this event. 

Such evidence supports the recharacteriza- 
tion of the experimental conditions. The three 
conditions are characterized by an equal 
degree of cognitive unclarity, for the event 
was the same mystery to all the girls. The 
issue involved, however, was relatively unim- 
portant to the R condition classes and ex- 
tremely important to the CU-R and the CU 
classes. 

2. Transmission of the planted rumor. Our 
conceptualization suggests that the force to 
communicate a relevant rumor should vary 
with the degree of importance of the issue 
concerning which there is ambiguity. It should 
be anticipated then that there will be far more 
transmission and discussion of the rumor in the 
CU-R and CU conditions than in the R con- 
dition. Table 3 presents the relevant data.‘ 


4In order to make the data of all six classes com- 
pletely comparable, the data for the girls with whom the 
Tumor was originally planted are not included in this 
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The data in Table 3 are derived from the 
responses of the girls to the interview questions 
concerning thir knowledge of the rumor, from 
whom they had heard it, and to whom they 
had communicated it. The figures reported 
are the averages, for each class and condition, 
of the number of different girls to whom each 
girl is reported as initiating a communication 
concerning the rumor, There is an average of 
more than twice as many transmissions of the 
rumor in both the CU-R or CU conditions 
than in the R condition. The difference be- 
tween CU-R and R conditions is significant 
at better than the .01 level of confidence; 
between CU and R conditions at the .03 
level of confidence. There is no significant 
difference between CU-R and CU conditions, 

Transmission of the rumor was widespread 
in CU-R and CU classes and relatively re- 
stricted in the R condition classes. Seventy- 
eight per cent of the girls in CU-R and CU 
conditions initiated one or more communica- 
tions concerning the rumor; only 40 per cent 
of the girls in the R condition did so. Since 
we know that virtually all of the girls heard 
the rumor, it would seem that knowledge of 
the rumor creates far stronger forces to com- 
municate and discuss it when the issue to 
which it is relevant is important than when it 
is unimportant. Some caution, however, 
must be observed in weighing this interpreta- 
tion. It was previously suggested that the 
dramatic nature of the manipulation probably 
produced surprise and excitement as well as a 
state of cognitive unclarity. It would seem a 
reasonable guess that such factors would 
operate more strongly for the girls who were 
immediate witnesses of the event than for 
those girls who heard about the incident but 
were not present. The CU-R and CU condi- 
tions, then, may differ from the R condition 
not only in the importance of the event, but 
in the effects produced by being witness to 
the manipulation. Though we do believe that 
importance is the crucial variable in account- 
ing for the differences between conditions, 
it is clear that, within the present design, 
this conclusion must be tempered by the exist- 
ence of these additional factors. 


table. In the CU-R condition, these four girls initiated 
communications concerning the rumor with an average 
of 7.00 girls; in the R condition, they averaged 6.00 
girls. 
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| It is to be expected, too, that the impor- 
tance of the issue varied within class and 
| condition. For some girls the issué may have 
| been extremely important and for others triv- 
jal. One criterion for distinguishing among 
the girls on this dimension would be the nature 
of their relationship to the girls who are taken 
out of class by the principal. Plausibly, this 
should be a more important event for those 
who are good friends of the girl removed from 
class than for those who are not, and the 
friends should be expected to communicate 
the rumor more. 

Since almost all sociometric choices were 
within class, the following means are based on 
just the four classes in the CU-R and CU 
conditions. Girls who on their sociometric 
have given one of their choices to the girl 
‘taken out of their class by the principal ini- 
‘tiated communications concerning the rumor 
to an average of 3.10 different girls. Girls who 
did not make this sociometric choice initiated 

only 2.00 communications of the rumor. 

This difference is significant by £ test at the 
08 level of confidence. 

3. Origin of new rumors. The same factors 
which promote the spread of the planted 
Tumor should presumably stimulate the kind 
of speculation and guesswork from which new 
Tumors arise and it should be anticipated 
that there will be greater diversity and cir- 
"culation of new rumors in those conditions 
" where the issue is most important. Relevant 
evidence is presented in Table 4. 

In column 3 of Table 4 are reported the per- 
# centages of girls in each of the classes who in 

their interviews reported that they discussed 

Some rumor related to the cognitive unclarity 

manipulation other than the planted rumor. 

Some 70 per cent of the girls in the CU-R and 

CU conditions reported discussing other ru- 

Mors; less than 15 per cent of the girls in the 

R condition did so. The difference between 

either CU-R or CU condition and R condition 

1S significant at better than the .001 level of 

Confidence. The difference between CU-R 

and CU conditions is not significant. Clearly 

the greater the importance of the issue, the 
greater the circulation of new rumors. 
| _ Not only is there greater circulation of 

Tumors other than the planted rumor in the 

two high importance conditions but there is 

Steater diversity of new rumors as well. In 


| 
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column 4 of Table 4 are listed the number of 
different rumors in circulation in each of the 
classes. There is an average of over 12 differ- 
ent rumors per class reported in the CU-R 
and CU conditions and of 1.5 different rumors 
per class in the two R condition classes. 

In terms of our previous reasoning it might 
be anticipated that “good friends” would tend 
to circulate new rumors more than would 
those girls who do not choose sociometrically 
the girls taken out of class by the principal. 
Though friends circulated an average of 1.55 
new rumors and nonfriends an average of 
1.32, a slightly smaller proportion of friends 
transmitted such new rumors. Sixty-eight per 
cent of friends reported discussing rumors 
other than the planted rumor and 74 per cent 
of the nonfriends did so. Neither of these 
differences is significant. 

There is, however, a difference between 
these two groups in the kind of rumor which 
they report having discussed. It is possible 
to categorize the various rumors circulated 
in terms of the optimism or pessimism of the 
explanation offered for the removal of the 
girl from class. Some of these rumors were 
distinctly favorable to this girl, e.g., “She’s a 
great beauty and has been invited to tea at the 
principal’s house.” Other rumors were more 
unfavorable, “She’s being disciplined for 
going to a wild party last weekend.” Still 
other rumors were neutral in tone, “She’s 
going to attend a lecture.” Table 5 presents 
the percentage of each type of rumor trans- 
mitted by friends and nonfriends. Of the 


TABLE 4 
THE PREVALENCE AND VARIETY oF New Rumors 
Percentage | Number of 
of Girls Diff 
Condition Reporting ferent 
New Rumors Rumors 
CU-R1 18 72.2 16 
CU-R2 15 80.0 15 
CU-R1 + CU-R2 | 33 75.8 
Ul 18 72.2 14 
cu? 11 54.6 5 
cui + CU2 29 65.5 
18 5.6 1 
R 16 25.0 2 
R1 + R2 34 14.7 
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TABLE 5 
FRIENDSHIP AND New Rumors 
N 
tate Rumors Which Were: 
Group ENEN Rha SUC NI a) 
Trsumitted he Neutral paia 
voral 
Friends 31 48 52 19 29 
Nonfriends 31 41 34 10 56 


total number of rumors transmitted by 
friends 52 per cent are favorable and 29 per 
cent unfavorable. Nonfriends transmitted 
34 per cent favorable rumors and 56 per cent 
unfavorable, Of the friends who did transmit 
rumors 76.2 per cent transmitted one or more 
favorable rumors. Of nonfriends who trans- 
mitted rumors, 47.8 per cent transmitted one 
or more favorable rumors. This difference is 
significant at close to the .10 level of confi- 
dence. Though there is no difference between 
friends and nonfriends in the extent to which 
they transmit rumors other than the planted 
rumor, there is a tendency for friends to 
transmit predominantly favorable rumors and 
for nonfriends to transmit predominantly 
unfavorable rumors. 

Distortion of the planted rumor. The inter- 
view of each girl was examined for indications 
of distortion of the planted rumor. In no one 
of the 96 interviews is there any indication of 
distortion. In every case, the planted rumor 
was reported to the interviewer in essentially 
the form in which it was originally planted 
with no instance of embellishment or varia- 
tion. Though many new and bizarre rumors 
did spring up, the planted rumor itself came 
through a day’s discussion intact. This finding 
is consistent with the results of two of the 
studies (2, 6) discussed in the introduction to 
this paper where also there was no indication 
of distortion of the planted rumors. Caplow, 
too, in a study of rumors in war (4) reports 
“the veracity of rumors did not decline notice- 
ably during transmittal.” Though he notes the 
existence of tendencies to distortion, his major 
impression is that of a marked lack of distor- 
tion. 

Such findings, of course, are in direct con- 
trast to the widespread impression of rumor 
as an unreliable and sometimes fantastically 
distorted form of communication. These re- 
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` interest to them. Higham (7) in a study 


sults suggest that experiments such as th 
of Bartlett (3) and Allport and Postman 
are questionable laboratory paradigms of 
field situation of rumor transmission. This’ 
not meant, in any way, to question the res 
of these laboratory and classroom experimt 
as such, but to suggest that the results 
these studies are not immediately appli a 
to field situations in which rumor transmissi 
is a voluntarily initiated action subject 
variety of corrective tendencies, rather tł 
an experimentally induced communicatii 
with no possibility of correcting exaggeratio 
distortions, or omissions during the course 
transmission. > 

Caplow in discussing the discrepancy b be- 
tween his findings and those reported in 
Allport and Postman experiments su 
two mechanisms by which distortion ma; 
eliminated or prevented during the cours 
transmission of a rumor. (a) “A rumo 
usually heard more than once, and us 
transmitted more than once by each individu 


eliminate variation. ... 
with previous inaccuracies or exaggera 
tend to be excluded from the develo 
channels of rumor transmission (4, p. 

Other factors which may account for 
differences between the field studies discusse 
and the Allport-Postman experiments 
(a) The complexity of the material ti 
mitted. In the laboratory experiments, the 
material transmitted is customarily thi 


tures or stories. In the field studies the plante 
rumors have usually been relatively s 
uncomplicated, and with a minimum of i 
vant detail. Plausibly, the process of le 
(the omission of details in serial reproductit 
will be most apparent when highly de 
and complicated material is transmitted. 

(b) The nature of the force to communi: 
In the laboratory experiments, subjects ¢ 
municate the contents of picture or story ¢ 
to follow the experimenter’s instructio 
the field studies, subjects communicate 
on their own initiative. Presumably, subj 
will transmit a rumor on their own inii 
only when the content of the rumor is of $ 


the technique of serial reproduction has 
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tained that there is less distortion when sub- 
jects are ego-involved and inteyested in the 
content of their communication. 


SUMMARY 


Current notions of the determinants of 
rumor spread and distortion were tested in a 
field experiment. It has been hypothesized 
that rumors will spread when there is (a) 
a state of cognitive unclarity about (b) an 
important issue which is (c) common to all or 
most members of a group. Evidence is pre- 
sented indicating that under conditions of 
widespread cognitive unclarity there is far 


_ more transmission of a planted rumor and far 


more speculation involving new rumors when 
the issue is important than when it is rela- 
tively unimportant. 

In distinct contrast to expectations created 
by studies using the technique of serial re- 
production, there is absolutely no indication 
of distortion of the planted rumor. Several 
factors are suggested which may account for 
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this difference between laboratory and field 

situations. 
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CHANGES IN GOAL-OBJECT PREFERENCE AS A FUNCTION OF 
EXPECTANCY FOR SOCIAL REINFORCEMENT" 


DAVID E. 


HUNT 


Yale University 


HE effectiveness of social rewards in the 

modification of an individual’s goal 

preferences has been frequently ob- 
served. This effect is perhaps most clearly illus- 
trated by the development of a young child’s 
goal preferences in relation to the reaction of 
other individuals in his environment. 

In studying the conditions which lead an 
individual to modify his goals, previous inves- . 
tigators have shown that certain factors are “ 
related to changes in preference for both goal 
objects and for activities. Gebhard (5) found 
that preferences for an activity increased 
after an experience of success with that activ- 
ity, i.e., an experimenter (E) informed a 
subject (S) that he had done very well, citing 
false norms to support this statement; prefer- 
ences decreased conversely after failure. A 
subsequent study by Gebhard (6) indicated 
that the expectation of success or failure 
verbally induced by Æ before the activity was a 
significant factor in accounting for the result- 
ing preference changes. Studying goal-object 
preferences, Filer (4) found that preferences 
increased for a goal object after attainment 
and decreased after nonattainment. Duncker 
(2) found social suggestion (either in the 
form of adult verbalization or through ob- 
servation of peer behavior) to be effective in 
modifying (food) goal preferences. 

The present investigation was designed to 
study one aspect of the relationship between 
social reinforcement and goal-preference 
changes within the framework of a social 
learning theory of personality developed by 
Rotter and his students (8, 9). One of the two 


1 Adapted from a dissertation submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in the Department of Psychology, Ohio 
State University. The writer wishes to express his ap- 
preciation to Professors Julian B. Rotter, George A. 
Kelly, and Delos D. Wickens for their helpful sugges- 
tions and advice. The writer is indebted to Russell 
Slater, director of the Child Study Division, and to 
the principals and teachers of the participating schools 
in the Columbus Public School System for their coopera- 
tion in making subjects available. A summary report 
of this study was given at the APA meeting, Cleveland, 
September, 1953, 
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central constructs in this theoretical position? 
is that of reinforcement value, which is de- 
fined as “The degree of preference for any 
reinforcement to occur if the possibilities of 
their occurring were all equal” (9, p. 112), 
This value may be either positive or negative. 

From a theoretical point of view, reinforce- 
ment value is probably most similar to Lewin’s 
valence. At an operational level, this construct 


“ is quite similar to the more generic term, goal- 


object preference, and this latter term will be 
used in the remainder of this paper as equiv- 
alent to reinforcement value. 

According to this social learning point of 
view (8), changes in goal-object preference 
are considered to be dependent upon two 
factors: (a) the preference value of the rein- 


forcement which follows activity with that | 


goal object and is related to it by the indi- 
vidual, and (6) the expectancy that this rein- 
forcement will occur. The effect of the value 
of the subsequent reinforcement on prefer- 
ence change may be better understood through 
an example. If a child’s activity with toy A 
elicited only a noncommittal grunt from his 


parent and the child’s activity with toy B was | 


greeted by enthusiastic verbal approval, it 
would be predicted that the child’s preference 


would increase more for toy B than for toy A. | 


Dunlap (3) has experimentally demon- 
strated this sort of relationship between 
changes in goal-object preference and the 
value of subsequent reinforcement. He meas- 
ured change in preference by asking each 5 
to rank nine toys in order of ownership prefer- 
ence before and after an experimental period. 
During this experimental period, each $ 
carried out a standard prescribed task with a 
critical toy and the E administered one of the 
four experimental verbal reinforcements in 
relation to this activity. The preference 
changes for the two positive conditions (strong 
approval and approval-plus-expectancy for 
extrasituational approval) were significantly 


2For a more detailed presentation of this point of 
view, see Rotter (8). 
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greater than the changes for the neutral and 
mild negative conditions. 

The present study, a companion experiment 
to Dunlap’s, is concerned with the second 
factor, the expectancy for the subsequent rein- 
forcement to occur. In a social learning con- 
text, expectancy is defined as “the subjective 
probability held by the individual that a par- 
ticular reinforcement will occur as a function 
of, or in relation to, a specific behavior in a 
given situation or situations” (9, p. 112). 
The operation for expectancy used in the 
present study was based on the previous oc- 
currence or nonoccurrence of a reinforcement. 
It should be noted that this use of controlled 
previous trials is only one of several possible 
operations for estimating expectancy. 

An example may again be in order: if a 
child’s activity with toy A is only occasionally 
followed by verbal approval from an adult, 
but activity with toy B is always followed by 
verbal approval, it would be predicted that 
the child’s preference would increase more for 
toy B than for toy A. It is important to note 
that the verbal statements referred to in this 
example are assumed to be of approximately 
equal value. 

If the preference for a goal object is deter- 
mined by the two factors of value of the 
subsequent reinforcement and the expectancy 
for its occurrence, it should be possible to 
hold one of these factors constant in order to 
study the effect of the other on changes in 
preference. For example, in the Dunlap study 
(3), the factor of expectancy was presumably 
controlled since the subsequent reinforcement 
occurred only once in each of the four groups. 

In the present investigation an attempt was 
made to hold the value of the subsequent rein- 
forcement constant, varying the expectancy 
for its occurrence. Therefore, it was hypothe- 
sized that changes in goal-object preference 
would be directly related to the expectancy 
for subsequent reinforcement. The specific 
hypotheses which were formulated from this 
general hypothesis will be presented in the 
following section after a description of the ex- 
perimental design. 


METHOD AND HYPOTHESES 
Materials 


3 Ten goal objects were chosen: an Erector set, a Sand 
en art set, a box of 26 game materials, a pocket knife, 
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TABLE 1 
SCHEDULE OF REINFORCEMENT CONDITIONS 

Bl» 3 è D 

Condi- glS] 33] 5 
y M 

bers onday | Tuesday | 5 i aR Š 

Fla] ag |] & 

I au ER PUEA 

I | Noac- No ac- +/+) 1.00) 2 

tivity tivity 
tr 0 + o;+ .50 | 2 
IV 0 0 0/00 0 


Note,—The + refers to occurrence of experimental reinforce- 
ment; 0 refers to nonoccurrence of experimental reinforcement. 


a three-bladed hand saw, a set of American Plastic 
Bricks, a set of Lincoln Logs, a Senior Tinkertoy set, a 
ring toss game, and a set of jigsaw puzzle pictures of 
Indian scenes. This group of toys was, with minor excep- 
tions, the same as the group used by Dunlap (3) which 
he had previously selected by eliminating those toys 
ranked either consistently high or low. The writer 
further selected four of these toys—the set of American 
Plastic Bricks, the set of Lincoln Logs, the Senior 
Tinkertoy set, and the ring toss game—to be used as 
critical goal objects in the reinforcement phase. Selec- 
tion of these four toys was based on preliminary work 
which indicated a tendency for them to be ranked in 
the middle range of the ten objects. 


Experimental Design 

The experimental reinforcement consisted of praise 
from Æ in relation to S’s carrying out a prescribed task 
with one of the four critical goal objects. This experi- 
mental reinforcement occurred according to the pattern 
in Table 1 so that the conditions differed with regard to 
expectancy for reinforcement, ie., its occurrence or 
nonoccurrence. An intra-individual design was em- ` 
ployed so that each S served in each of the four rein- 
forcement conditions, a different toy being assigned 
to each condition. 

Since each S expressed a rank-order preference for 
all ten goal objects both before and after the reinforce- 
ment phase, changes in these rankings provided a 
measure of the change in preference attributable to the 
reinforcement condition to which the goal object had 
been assigned. The four critical objects were assigned 
in a counterbalanced fashion so that each one appeared 
an equal number of times, i.e., ten, in each of the four 


conditions. 


Specific Hypotheses 

It will be seen from Table 1 that the experimental 
design was devised so that the expectancy was varied 
between the conditions, thus permitting differential 
predictions. From the central prediction that changes in 
goal-object preference will be directly related to ex- 
pectancy for subsequent reinforcement, the following 
hypotheses, were 


formulated: i ee 
Hypothesis 1. That there will be greater positive 


preference change in condition I than in condition TII, 


stated in experimental form, 
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Hypothesis 2. That there will be greater positive 
preference change in condition III than in condition IV. 

An inspection of Table 1 reveals that the preceding 
predictions, if sustained, may be accounted for by an 
interpretation based either on expectancy or on the 
frequency of occurrence. That is, conditions I, III, and 
IV occupy the same relative position with regard to 
expectancy (1.00, .50, and 0) and frequency (4, 2, 
and 0), Therefore, condition II was instituted, equal to 
condition III in frequency. Since these two conditions 
presumably differed only in terms of expectancy, the 
following hypothesis was formulated: 

Hypothesis 3. That there will be greater positive 
preference change in condition II than in condition IIT. 


Subjects and Procedure 


The experimental procedure to be described ex- 
tended over a two-week period. Fourth-grade boys from 
four public elementary schools, ranging from eight to 
eleven years of age, served as Ss, Preference change 
data to test the hypotheses were based only on the 40 
Ss who completed all phases of the experiment. 

Preranking phase. The 10 goal objects were displayed 
on a large table. Each S came to the experimental room 
individually. He received the following instructions: 
“I am interested in knowing more about what toys 
boys like best and I would like for you to help me out. 
As you can see, there are a lot of toys here (indicating 
display). These are not to give away, but I would like 
to show them to you. Let’s begin by taking a look at 
each one so that you'll know what they are all like.” 

After E pointed out and gave a brief description of 
each toy, he continued: “Now that you have seen all 
of the toys I would like for you to do something. Look 
them all over carefully. Then tell me, if you could have 
any one of these toys you wanted,? which one would 
you most like to have for your own?” 

As each toy was selected, Æ recorded the choice, 
removed the toy, and repeated the question. The S’s 
expressed rank for a goal object was taken as a measure 
of its initial preference value. 

Every boy in each class participated in this phase of 
the experiment. However, any § who ranked any one 
of the four critical goal objects either first or last was 
not carried further in the experiment since such an 
initial ranking precluded the possibility for that object 
to change in one direction (this criterion accounted for 
the elimination of 76 Ss). 

This preranking phase was carried out on Friday. 
For every S who continued on to the reinforcement 
phase one of the four critical toys was then assigned 
in a counterbalanced fashion to one of the reinforcement 

conditions. 
Reinforcement phase. The critical goal objects (three 
on the first two days and four on the last two days) 


3 This qualifying phrase was used in the instructions 
in order that the ranking question satisfy the definition 
of reinforcement value, “degree of preference for any 
reinforcement to occur if the possibilities of their oc- 
currence were all equal.” 

4 Of the 48 Ss retained, eight were eliminated on the 
basis of two predetermined criteria: absence at any 
one of the experimental sessions (six Ss) or inability 
to complete one of the experimental tasks (two Ss). 
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were placed on separate small tables and covered by a 
cloth. The instructions for this phase were: “Today we 
are going to look av some of the toys which you saw last 
week and you will have a chance to play with them. 
We won’t be looking at all of the toys but we will 
look at several of them. Let’s begin with this one,” 
The E then directed S to one of the tables, removed 
covering cloth and said: 

(For construction toys) “Here is a (name of task) 
which has been made with these (name of toy). Here’s 
the way it goes (brief demonstration of assembling the 
model). I would like for you to look this over and then 
make one like it using the materials in this box.” 

(For ring toss) “I would like for you to throw some 
tings at this stake which I will put over here. You can 
stand here (indicating line on floor) and throw four 
rings and theri move to another place and throw the 

AERTS 


The prescribed tasks were the same for all Ss. The 
E reacted to S’s activity in terms of its position in the 
reinforcement schedule in Table 1. 

For occurrence of reinforcement E interjected the 
following comments at appropriate intervals with an 
attempt to make each statement once: “That was 
very good.” “You do very well with these (name of 
toy).” “You caught on to the idea right away,” “I like 
the way that you (specific behavior mentioned).” 

For nonoccurrence of reinforcement, after giving the 
task instructions, Æ said (for ring toss) “You go ahead 
and throw rings at the stake” or (for construction toys) 
“you go ahead and make one like this and let me know 
when you have finished.” The E then went to his desk 
and occupied himself either for three minutes (for ring 
toss) or until S indicated that he had completed the 
task (for construction toys). 

For example, on Monday there was no activity with 
the condition II toy, E reacted positively to S’s activity 
with condition I toy, but did not react to activity with 
toys assigned to conditions III or IV. Order of presen- 
tation was counterbalanced. Ten to twenty minutes 
were required for S$ to carry out the three (or four) 
experimental tasks. 

The S continued to carry out different tasks with 
the goal objects on the remaining three days while Æ 
reacted according to the schedule in Table 1. 

Postranking phase. On Friday, the day following 
completion of the reinforcement phase, all ten goal 
objects were again displayed, and E gave the following 
instructions: “I would like for you to look at the toys 
again today. Look them over carefully. Then tell me, 
if you could have any one of these toys that you wanted, 
which one would you most like to have for your own? 
This may be the same as before, or it may be different 
—that’s up to you. I would like to know which one 
you would most like to have today if you could have any 
one of them for your own.” 

This reranking procedure was repeated again eight 
days after the completion of the reinforcement phase. 
At the conclusion of this final ranking, S was asked if 
he owned any of the toys. 


RESULTS 


Analysis of data was based on changes in 
tanking for each of the critical goal objects 


| 
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assigned to a particular condition. The test 
of the hypotheses, therefore, was based on 
comparisons of the rank-difference-score means 
for the conditions in question. This procedure 
appeared to be justified since the four condi- 
tions were counterbalanced with respect to 
toys and were, as will be noted in Table 2, 
almost identical with regard to initial mean 
tank. 

One-day preference changes. Before proceed- 
ing to an analysis of variance, Bartlett’s test 
of homogeneity of variance was applied and 
the assumption of homogeneity was supported. 
Testing for the normality of the distribution 
by goodness of fit also indicated that the one- 
day change data met the requisite assumption. 

Table 3 indicates that only the difference 
attributable to reinforcement conditions was 
Significant. Neither differences attributable 
to toys alone nor to interaction between toys 
and conditions were significant. 

In order to test the hypotheses under con- 

sideration, mean change scores for the rein- 
forcement conditions were compared. The 
results summarized in Table 4 indicate that 
Hypothesis 1 (I > III) and Hypothesis 2 
(I > IV) are supported, but Hypothesis 3 
(IL > T) is not supported. In fact, the direc- 
tion of the insignificant difference in Hypothe- 
sis 3 is opposite to the direction predicted. 
_ Eight-day preference changes. Although the 
eight-day change scores met the assumption 
of homogeneity of variance, the distribution 
was markedly leptokurtic. Regarding this, 
Cochran States “The consensus... is that no 
Serious error is introduced by non-normality 
in the significance levels of the F-test or of 
the two-tailed t-test” (1, p. 24). Therefore an 
analysis of variance was again carried out. 

Table 5 indicates that the reinforcement 
Conditions continued to provide the only sig- 
nificant source of variance, although the inter- 
action approached significance (10 > p> 
05). When we compared mean change scores 
by the two-tailed z test, none of the three hy- 
Potheses were supported, although the four 
Conditions remained in the same relative posi- 
tion as found on the one-day rankings. It 
may be noted, however, that condition I was 
Significantly ( < .01) greater than condition 
IV. Although the differences between condi- 
tions were less Pronounced, the total mean 
increase for all four conditions taken together 


TABLE 2 
Mean Scores AND MEAN RANK CHANGES 


One-Day | One-Day |Eight- ht- 
Mean’ | Change | -Mean |i Change?” 


Condi- |Prerank 
tion lean 


I f5.90]| 4.25 | +1.65 
I | 5.85] 5.52 | +.33 
TH | 5.72] 5.22 | +.50 
IV | 5.85| 6.20 | —.35 


TABLE 3 


ÅNALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE EFFECT OF REINFORCE- 
MENT CONDITION AND Kinp or Toy on One-Day 


CHANGE SCORES 
Source a. | saora AN ha 
Conditions 3 | 27.62 | 5.75 | <.001 


Toys 3 | 10.46 | 2.18 
Conditions X Toys 9| 4.39 
Within conditions 144 | 4.81 

Total 159 


TABLE 4 


DirrereNces BETWEEN One-Day MEAN CHANGE 
SCORES OF REINFORCEMENT CONDITIONS 


Hypoth- prediction Difference. t t 
esis 
1 I>m 1,15 2.35 <.02 
2 I> Iv 85 1.73 <.05 
3 I > im —.17 


Note.—df = 18; SEm = 49. 
* One-tailed test of the distribution of 4 was used. 


TABLE 5 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE EFFECT OF REINFORCE- 
MENT CONDITION AND Kınn oF Toy on ErcgtT-DAy 


CHANGE SCORES 
Mean 
Source df. Square F p 
Conditions 3 | 15.83 | 3.08 | <.05 
Toys 3] 2,42 
Conditions X Toys 9| 9.86 | 1.92 
Within conditions ie S-12. 


Total 


remained the same as on the first reranking. 
This finding might be interpreted as indicating 
that the generalized effect of the social rein- 
forcement was maintained over time, but that 
the specific effects were diminished. 

Effect of other factors. The Ss reported 18 
instances of ownership of the experimental 
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toys out of 160 possible instances (40 Ss X 
4 toys). Changes associated with these owned 
toys did not differ appreciably from those 
changes occurring in the nonowned toys, 
however, so that the effect of ownership was 
apparently negligible. 

Other factors such as age, intelligence, de- 
sire for adult approval, etc. were controlled 
by the intra-individual design. 


DISCUSSION 


The results reported in support of Hypothe- 
ses 1 and 2 indicate a relationship between 
increased preference for a goal object and 
either the expectancy for, or the frequency 
of, subsequent social reinforcement. As men- 
tioned earlier, however, these two hypotheses 
do not permit a distinction between inter- 
pretations of expectancy or frequency. 

Hypothesis 3, which was intended to pro- 
vide such a distinction, received no support. 
Before concluding that the lack of evidence 
in support of Hypothesis 3 necessitates ac- 
cepting a frequency formulation as the most 
useful interpretation, it may be worth while 
to consider the two conditions involved in 
this hypothesis in more detail. 

The unsupported prediction rested on the 

. assumption that the only meaningful difference 
between condition II and condition III was 
in expectancy. Are there any other differences 
between these conditions which might have 
accounted for the lack of differences? Two 
possibilities were considered. The first was 
that the activity with the toy itself, i.e., 
Monday and Wednesday periods in condition 
II, might have been positively reinforcing 
and thus have masked differences between 
the conditions. Since condition IV was a 
“control” condition with activity but no 
experimental reinforcement, preference 
changes in this condition were recomputed in 
relation to the six noncritical goal objects.® 
No appreciable increase was noted, however, 
so that the effect of the activity per se as re- 
inforcing must be regarded as unlikely. 

A second possibility considered was the 


5 Necessitated because in the intra-individual design, 
the rankings of the four critical objects are relative to 
each other as well as to the other six objects; it is there- 
fore possible that an increase in ranking for a toy in 
one condition might necessarily lead to a decrease in 
value for a toy in another condition. 
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difference in serial position of the reinforce- 
ments in the two conditions, i.e., the reinforce- 
ments in conditiĝn II occurred on the last two 
experimental days. If S’s experience over the 
four-day period is regarded as a unit, the first 
reinforcement for condition II occurred after 
reinforcements had already occurred in condi- 
tions I and III. Jessor (7) found that succes- 
sive statements of verbal approval become de- 
creasingly effective, or stated in other terms, 
that the value of each successive reinforce- 
ment in a series is reduced according to its 
later position in that series. Such a reducing 
effect may have operated against the predicted 
results in the present study since the rein- 
forcements in condition II occurred late in the 
series. 

Although this reducing increment hypothesis 
must be regarded as speculative with regard to 
the present data, it could be tested by employ- 
ing two groups of Ss. Each group would ex- 
perience reinforcement on the same day and 
the “frequency” group would experience in- 
tervening trials of no reinforcement while the 
“expectancy” group would have no experience 
between the reinforced trials. 

Nature of activity. The importance of con- 
sidering the nature of the task in assessing the 
effect of incentives has been previously empha- 
sized by Wolf (10, p. 39). In this respect, it 
is noteworthy that neither the kind of toy 
nor the interaction between toys and condi- 
tions contributed significantly to the one-day 
preference changes. In other words, the dif- 
ferential effects of reinforcement were ap- 
parently relatively independent of the nature 
of the task. 


SUMMARY 


The present study was designed to investi- 
gate the relationship between changes in goal- 
object preference and expectancy for social 
reinforcement following activity with a goal 
object. 

Preference measures consisted of S’s rank- 
ing ten preselected toys. An intra-individual 
design was employed in which each of 40 
fourth-grade boys served in four reinforcement 
conditions. The S performed tasks with four 
critical toys over a four-day experimental 
period. The E’s verbal approval to S’s activity 
was considered the experimental reinforce- 
ment, and the expectancy for reinforcement 


CHANGES IN GOAL-OBjECT PREFERENCE 


was varied by the occurrence or nonoccur- 
rence of this reinforcement. 

Results of the study may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Following a constant number of experi- 
ences with several goal objects, the resulting 
preference changes measured after one day ap- 


"peared to be related to either the expectancy 


for, or the frequency of, social reinforcement. 

2. This relationship appeared to be relatively 
independent of the nature of the task. 

3. Changes in preference value after eight 
days were less specific to reinforcement condi- 
tions so that the differences between conditions 
were not significant. 

4, The present results supported a frequency 
of reinforcement interpretation of the pref- 
erence changes which occurred. The lack of 
support for an expectancy formulation was 
considered in relation to the present design; 
the possibility of clarifying the relative ef- 
ficacy of these two interpretations through a 
different experimental design was discussed. 
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trists have gathered clinical evidence 

for the Freudian theory of repression. 
Laboratory studies, however, have failed to 
demonstrate or reject conclusively the exist- 
ence of memory defect or forgetting as means 
of enduring a motivational conflict. The many 
studies of recall of pleasant and unpleasant 
materials, of word association results, and of 
the effect of interruption in the manner of the 
Zeigarnik experiment have been thoroughly 
reviewed in the past. Zeller (13) maintains 
that while differential forgetting of unpleasant 
experiences has been demonstrated, such find- 
ings could be interpreted as the results of dif- 
ferences in learning, motivation, and set rather 
than repression. Rapaport (6) comments that 
the evidence in support of repression is slight, 
although the classic association theory is in- 
sufficient to account for the demonstrated re- 
sults. He criticizes the various experimental 
studies because of the multiplicity of factors 
called emotional. Sears (7) is of the opinion 
that such studies fail to demonstrate clearly 
the existence of repression. He calls particular 
attention to the fact that Freud’s concept of 
repression deals with impulses which are 
instinctual, or at least conflicting with con- 
science, and not with ideas judged to be un- 
pleasant on any other grounds. 

With reference to this comment by Sears, it 
is worth noting that Freud states, ‘“‘Theoret- 
ically there is no objection to supposing that 
any sort of instinctual demand whatever could 
occasion these same repressions and their 
consequences; but our observation shows us 
invariably so far as we can judge, that the 
excitations that play this pathogenic part arise 
from the component instincts of sexual life” 
(3, p. 85). Consequently, experimentation on 

1 This paper is based on a dissertation submitted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy to the Graduate School of the 
University of Pennsylvania in January, 1953. Apprecia~ 
tion is expressed to members of the writer’s committee, 
Drs. F. W. Irwin, M. Murphy, and J. Wischner, and 
to the staffs of the New Jersey State Hospitals at 
Trenton and Greystone. 
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the theory of repression should touch upon 
sexuality, which Freud conceived as having an 
invariable role in the process. 

Freud recognized two kinds of repression, 
“primal” and “proper.” “Primal repression” 
follows the forcible thwarting of an instinc- 
tual activity with the result that any idea- 
tional or behavioral form of the instinct is 
kept from consciousness. It is a means of 
avoiding anticipated punishment for behavior 


which is related to the original instinctual 1 


activity that was a cause of pain (1). This kind 
of repression is not at present a feasible area 
for experimental study for obvious technical 
and ethical reasons. “Repression proper” 
concerns ‘mental derivatives of the repressed 
instinct-presentation, or such trains of thought 
as, originating elsewhere, have come into 
associative connection with it. On account of 
this association these ideas experience the same 
fate as that which underwent primal repres- 
sion” (1, p. 86). Moreover, Freud states else- 
where, “Repression denies to the rejected 
idea . . . (its) translation .. . into words” (2, 
p. 134). This implies that words which relate 
directly to the sexual instinct will be sub- 
jected to “repression proper.” 

It therefore appears that the concept of 
repression proper would lead to the expecta- 
tion that words of sexual meaning would be 
learned and retained with less efficiency ‘than 
words of nonsexual meaning. However, direct 
response with sexual words may be a source 
of embarrassment to subjects (Ss) and difference 
in performance with sexual and nons 
words could be a function of conscious avoid- 
ance (suppression) as well as repression. It is 
necessary to enable S to respond without direct 
embarrassment. Such control could be estab- 
lished by offering the sexual and nonsexual 
words as material to be learned in paired as- 
sociation with “neutral” symbols of some sort 


(for example, nonsense syllables). The paired- 


association technique appears to be allowable 
within the framework of the general theory 
of repression, since Freud has held that forms 


of ideation behaviorally unrelated to the 1 
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instinct but associated to the repressed idea 


display the same sensitivity as the idea orig- 

nally repressed. Excitation in these areas gives 
“ise to anxiety, which is then the basis for 
f fresh repression to avoid further development 
T of anxiety (2, p. 116). It is therefore expected 
” that associates to sexual words will be repressed 

as sexual words themselves might have been. 

However, it is possible that the lesser ef- 
ficiency anticipated in the learning and reten- 
tion of associates to sexual than associates to 
nonsexual words might result from the shock 
value which many body or anatomical words 
possess as well as the specific meaning of sexual 

words. Consequently, the nonsexual words 
referred to previously should be of two varie- 
ties: “neutral” words that have no reference to 
sex or body, and words which do not refer to 
normal sexual structure or function but are 
related to human physiology or anatomy and 
may be considered unpleasant in the sense that 
they are likely to be avoided in ordinary con- 
versation. k 

_ The preceding discussion leads to the forma- 
tion of the following hypothesis: 

Hypothesis I. Associates to sexual words 
will be learned and retained less efficiently 
than associates to neutral or unpleasant words. 

A further important characteristic of 
Freud’s concept of repression is its relation to 
anxiety. An early view of Freud’s was that the 
energy of the instinct detached from the idea 
by repression continues as a “charge of af- 
fect” (1, p. 87; 4). It was “the immediate fate 
of the affect to be converted into anxiety” 
(4, p. 350; 3). However, a later theory con- 
siders repression as a device for handling the 
anxiety which occurs when certain instinctual 
impulses are activated (5). Hence, it is to be 
expected that anxious Ss when confronted 
with sexual words will exhibit repression to a 
greater degree than nonanxious Ss. This may 
oo ea in the following hypothesis: 
rel ne esis II. Anxious Ss will show a greater 

ative difficulty in learning and retention of 
associates to sexual words as compared with 


associates to neutral 
his el Moral Se. and unpleasant words 


METHOD 


Experimental desi; i 

y ign. Three lists were made up—@ 

me of sexual words, a list of mpa words, and a 

Ps of neutral words. A reasonably close matching 
ong lists with regard to number of noun and verb 
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TABLE 1 


FREQUENCY OF APPEARANCE IN SEMANTIC COUNT 
(Tuornpixe-Lorce Worp List) 


Word List 


Frequency 


Appearing at least once per mil- 
lion words 

Appearing between once per 
million and once per four mil- 
lion words 

Appearing 4 times per 18 mil- 
lion words 

Not appearing 


vowels, and consonants 


forms, mean number of letters, 
of these 


was attained. The frequency of 
words in a semantic count is shown in Table 1, 
Nine four-letter nonsense syllables were selected, 
from Woodworth’s list (12). These were syst ii 
varied in their assignment to the words of a list so that 
nine sets of paired associates for each list were de- 
veloped. The lists and nonsense syllables follow: Sex, 
douche, prostitute, seduce, sperm, penis, erection, rape, 
vagina, intercourse; Unpleasant, rectum, expectorate, 
bowels, scab, diarrhea, hernia, vomit, urine, excretion; 
Neutral, dumpling, bounty, culture, opiate, reaction, 
appear, twister, flotsam, incline; Nonsense es, 
jish, glet, crad, lerm, sark, fape, kise, roif, twic. 
Subjects, One hundred and twenty males participated 
in the experiment. 


was done with 60 anxious 
20 and 40 years old; according er (1 
limits the anticipated intellectual deterioration to 
4 per cent. They had IQ’s between 85 and 115 as repre- 
sented by scores on the CAS short form of the Wechsler 
(9). All had achieved at least the eighth grade, and 
none had completed a year of formal education beyond 
high school. The Ss, and also their fathers, were in the 
semiprofessional and business, skilled, or se ill 

labor groups as defined by Terman (10) in his revision 
of the Taussig five-grade classification. None had 
psychological experiment previously 
“The purpose of this experiment 
of learning and it will involve 
with sex seeps our 

irty.” All Ss willingly articipated in the task. 

Se and m NESA deviations of age, CAS 
distributions show that as far 
groups were well 
differences be- 


as 
matched and there were Me 


and anxious { 


ent. 

e normal group was com] of attendants at 
the Ned e BE Hospital at Trenton. They were 
screened by a quest i ire of seven questions derived 
in part from Singer (8) and resembling the Cornell 
Selectee Index. It is recognized that a group drawn 


from a single occupational source does not constitute 
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a random sample from the general population of normal 
persons. 

The anxious group was composed of men who were 
legally committed to and resident at the New Jersey 
State Hospitals at Trenton and Greystone Park. A 
diagnosis of neurosis, or schizophrenia with anxiety, 
had been established on all through staff conference. 
Most diagnoses were of neurosis; however, three Ss 
learning the sex list, three learning the unpleasant list, 
and five learning the neutral list were diagnosed as 
“schizophrenic with anxiety.” None were undergoing, 
or had undergone in the past four weeks, any surgical 
or convulsive treatment or other therapy which might 
result in impairment of memory function. All were 
capable of establishing rapport with Æ. The schizo- 
phrenic patients were included because of the unavail- 
ability of a sufficient number of neurotics. It was 
recognized that hospitalized patients, especially those 
diagnosed as schizophrenics, may have been more 
seriously disturbed than the patients on the basis of 
whom Freud formulated his concept of repression. 
However, their use was felt to be warranted because of 
the presence of anxiety which was critical for testing 
Hypothesis II. (Inspection of the results failed to dis- 
close anything atypical in the scores of the schizo- 
phrenics as compared with the other anxious Ss.) 

Procedure. The method of adjusted learning was 
utilized and the learning criterion, uniform to all pairs 
of word nonsense syllables, was a single correct response. 
When a nonsense syllable was correctly anticipated, 
the corresponding card was eliminated from the series, 
Cards in a set were shuffled between presentations. 
When each of the nonsense syllables in a set had been 
correctly anticipated, to equalize the recency of stimu- 
lation between pairs correctly associated at an early 
presentation and those not anticipated until a later 
trial, all of the cards in that set were reassembled and 
again presented to Ss for a refresher trial. Following 
a rest period of 15 minutes S was required to relearn to 
the criterion of a single correct response the set of as- 
sociates utilized in the original learning, except that 
upon this presentation of the set, S was afforded an 
opportunity to recall the nonsense syllable. The entire 
procedure provided data relative to number of pre- 
sentations necessary for learning and relearning as well 
as number of associates correctly recalled upon first 
presentation in the relearning series. tie 


RESULTS AND Discussion 


The learning, recall, and relearning scores 
were treated by an analyses of variance. Tests 
of homogeneity of variance revealed that in 
no case was it necessary to reject the hypothe- 
sis of homogeneity. Since it was probable that 
correlation would exist among the learning, 
recall, and relearning scores, analyses of co- 
variance were also carried out. 


2 Tables giving data of the analyses of variance and 
covariance have been deposited with the American 
Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 4534 
from the ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photo- 
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It will be recalled that the first hypothesis 
stated: “Associates to sexual words will þe 
learned and retained less efficiently than asso- 
ciates to neutral or unpleasant words,” The 
experimental findings do not bear out this 
prediction. Analyses of variance and covariance 
disclosed that the variance attributable to 


word lists and groups was short of significance, | 


Since a consistent difference in favor of the 


nonsexual words was not revealed, the hy- | 


pothesis was not confirmed. 


The second hypothesis stated: “Anxious Ss ` 


will show a greater relative difficulty in learn- 
ing and retention of associates to sexual words 
as compared with associates to neutral and 
unpleasant words than will normal Ss,” 
Analyses of variance show the interaction, lists 
X groups, to be short of significance where 
learning scores are considered. However, in 
the case of recall and relearning scores, statis- 
tical significance was attained. The size of the 
interaction variance is reduced after treat- 
ment by analysis of covariance; however, it 
remains significant (at the .01 level) in the 
cases of relearning adjusted for learning and 
relearning adjusted for recall (at the .05 level), 
It very nearly attains the .05 level for relearn- 
ing adjusted for both learning and recall. The 
large interaction variance which persists after 
adjustment by analysis of covariance suggests 
that the apparent interacting effect of the 
experimental variables is not only a function 
of differences of learning efficiency but ac- 
tually operates during recall and relearning. 
This interaction between word lists and 
groups is of the same nature in all the analyses. 
The form of the interaction is shown in Fig. 
1 which is drawn from the relearning score 
Means adjusted for both learning and recall. 
In all cases, the anxious group learned and 
retained the associates to the sexual words 
with greater efficiency than the associates to 
the nonsexual words, while the normal group 
learned and retained the associates to the 
sexual words less efficiently than the associates 
to the control words. Further analyses re- 
vealed that these differences resulted from dif- 
ferences in efficiency with most of the words of 
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UNPLEASANT = REUTRAL 


Fic. 1. MEAN RELEARNING SCORES AFTER ADJUSTMENT 
FOR BOTH LEARNING AND RECALL 


a ae than a large mean difference in 
ae of but one or two of the list. Since the 
ae a on effect was consistently in the oppo- 
ection to that predicted by the second 

Sa the hypothesis was rejected. 
aon of the consistently large in- 
S variance and its similar nature in all 
a an _Tequires consideration. An ad hoc 
nA ion may be suggested by the psycho- 
ae eo of reaction formation. Reac- 
jad is anticipated only under special 
a poe in the normal individual. It 
Ba. es of as a loss of ability to repress 
oe ts from a change in personality 
ae i marked by a neurotic tendency 
2 as if danger always threatens. The 
a efficiency of the anxious group 
A associates to sexual words with which 
a ‘ormal group was less efficient would seem 

Bees the Operation of reaction formation. 
ally, a question might be raised about the 
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words in the unpleasant list. Because of the 
close relation of a number of words (i.e., rec- 
tum, excretion, bowels, urine) to various forms 
of perversion, this list could conceivably evoke 
the reaction primarily anticipated from sexual 
words. However, the mean scores on the un- 
pleasant list are in every case closer to the 
mean scores on the neutral list than to the 
mean scores on the sexual list. Consequently, it 
seems likely that the observed interaction is 
ascribable to the meanings of the words rather 
than merely to differences in degree of un- 
pleasantness. 


SUMMARY 


Freud’s concept of repression was the source 
of two hypotheses: Hypothesis I. Associates to 
sexual words will be learned and retained less 
efficiently than associates to neutral or un- 
pleasant words. Hypothesis II. Anxious Ss 
will show a greater relative difficulty in learn- 
ing and retention of associates to sexual words 
as compared with associates to neutral and 
unpleasant words than will normal Ss. 

Sixty normal Ss and 60 hospitalized anxious 
Ss participated in the experiment. The Ss 
were required to learn paired word-nonsense 
syllable associates to a criterion. The nonsense 
syllables were associated in various subgroups 
with the words of three lists—sexual, unpleas- 
ant, and neutral. Following a rest period the 
Ss were required to recall the nonsense syllable 
associated with the stimulus word and then 
relearn to the original criterion those pairs 
not correctly recalled. 

The learning, recall, and relearning scores 
were treated by analyses of variance and co- 
variance. These reveal no over-all significant 
differences between groups or among lists. 
Consequently, Hypothesis I was not confirmed. 
The interaction, lists X groups, was of a con- 
sistent pattern and in some instances at a sig- 
nificant level. The anxious group was more 
efficient in learning and retention of associates 
to sexual words than associates to neutral and 
unpleasant words, while the normal group was 
less efficient in the learning and retention of 
associates to sexual words than associates to 
neutral and unpleasant control words. Since 
the interaction was in an opposite direction 
to that anticipated, Hypothesis II was re- 


jected. 
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review of the literature on schizo- 
phrenic deficit indicates a need for 
more precise description of the deficit 
the conditions under which it is elicited. 
is report schizophrenic deficit in verbal 
ning will be analyzed in terms of several 
bles suggested by previous investiga- 
. Briefly, these variables are: (a) sus- 
tained attention, (b) degree of task structure, 
‘and (c) the influence of personal reference. 
dig and Richmond reported that on the 
‘Stanford-Binet schizophrenic patients “fail 
‘conspicuously on tests of whatever type which 
‘call for prolonged attention and effort” 
0, p. 73). On relatively unstructured tasks, 
“such as the Rorschach and sorting tests, schizo- 
"phrenic patients show marked deficit (1, 3). 
“Bleuler’s clinical descriptions of schizophrenic 
‘thinking (2) and, later, Cameron’s (4) re- 
search, using incomplete sentences, emphasi 
"the impairing influence of personal preoccupa- 
tions. 
This report concerns three tests: a short 
form of the Wechsler, the Army Alpha Sub- 
_ test 3, and an incomplete sentences test. These 
_ tests were given under two conditions, without 
and with drugs (intravenous sodium amytal 
and amphetamine sulfate). These drugs fre- 
quently increase verbal responsiveness and 
bring the schizophrenic patient into better 
“contact with his environment (7, 8, 11). 
Both chronic and early schizophrenic groups 
were included to evaluate the effects of chro- 
nicity. Manic-depressive patients, depressive 
type, served as a psychotic control group and 
neurotic patients as a nonpsychotic control. 


1 
ee the Department of Psychiatry, College of 
Na cine, State University of Iowa. This investigation 
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$ a the testing of chronic schizophrenic patients at the 
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METHOD 

Subjects 

The patients included 24 chronic schizophrenic 
(CS), 22 early schizophrenic (ES), 21 manic-depressive, 
depressive type (Dp), and 21 neurotic (Nt). The mean 
ages in years for the four groups were: CS 39, ES 26, 
Dp 37, NT 30. The mean durations of illness were: 
CS 12 years, ES 1 year, Dp 9 months, Nt 6 years. For 
further descriptive data see (5). 


The Tesis 

Wechsler short form. Form I (nondrug) and Form II 
Comprehension, and 
Vocabulary given and scored by 
Wechsler’s (15) criteria. Gerboth’s (6) results suggest 
that with this sequence of administration there would 
be no significant practice effect. Scores on these sub- 


by five and converted to an IQ for the subject’s(S’s) age. 
ion of mean subtest weighted scores and 

IQ’s showed the same features. 

‘Army Alpha Sublest 3. This test of “practical 
j t” contains 16 multiple-choice questions or 
stems, with three possible answers for each (16). On 
Form 5 (nondrug) and Form 9 (drug), the experimenter 
(E) noted the number jn 90 seconds, which is 
the standard time limit; but the subject completed 
all items. Scores available are the number right in 90 
seconds (90” Alpha 3), total number right (Total 
Alpha 3), and total time for all items. 


Incomplete Sentences. This 
ending with “because.” The le was the same as 
that in the Alpha 3 instructions The rara do 
id e tol 


‘and Personal items. A sample of an 
Impersonal stem is: “Rocks sink in water because . . ibe 
‘The personal stems were constructed by inserting a 
reference: “My body sinks in water be- 
cause...” The ding Impersonal and Personal 
items were scored by ue same criteria, and credits 
assigned to responses. 
ba eee aid ‘Structured items. The stems for the 
Unstructured items were taken from Alpha 3. These 
a 3 items are called Structured items. The names 
Unstructured and Structured refer to the differing 


response situations. For Unstructured items S had to 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN Scores FOR ALL Groups WIrHouT AND) With Drucs 
Wechsler | Wechsler | Wechsler | Alpha 3 Alpha 3 | Incomplete | Structure | Personal 
Informa- | Vocabu- | Compre- | No. Right | Total No. | Sentences | Discrep- | Discrep- 
Group tion IQ | lary IQ [hension IQ| in 90” Right Total ancy ancy 
Mean] SD |Mean| SD |Mean| SD |Mean| SD |Mean| SD |Mean| SD |Mean| SD [mean] sp 
3 l 
Nondrug 
cS 109.0/16.2/106.0|13.8| 96.2)18.4) 5.7 | 2.6 | 13.5 | 2.0 | 29.1 | 8.0 | 8.7 | 6.2 | 1.63.1 
ES 114.7/12.6/111.4|17.0/109.9|21.0| 7.2 | 3.3 | 14.1 | 1.6 | 37.8 | 5.4 | 6.2 | 4.6 | 1.9) 2.9 
Dp 113.8|12.4/114.6|14.4|119.6/15.5| 6.8 | 3.0 | 14.3 | 1.5 | 35.8 | 5.7 | 6.3 | 5.9 |—0.3| 1.3 
Nt 113.6/13.9/115.4/11.8/121.7/15.5| 9.0 | 2.8 | 14.6 | 1.2 | 38.8 | 6.0 | 5.7 | 3.6 | 0.4) 1.9 
Drug 
cs 106.0/11.6/111.7/13.7/101.7/18.1| 5.5 | 3.1 | 12.1 | 1.8 | 34.3 | 7.5 | 3.4 | 5.6 | 0.21 3.3 
ES 105.7/14.2|114.8)14.2)115.4/17.2) 7.0 | 3.5 | 13.0 | 1.6 | 39.3 | 4.0 | 3.1 | 5.0 | 0.6| 2.2 
Dp 111.7/13.8/120.9|/14.3/116.3/16.2| 8.7 | 3.6 | 13.7 | 1.8 | 41.6 | 4.8 | 3.3 | 4.6] 0.7| 2.0 
Nt 107. 1/13.3/121 .6/13.1/116.9|14.0| 9.0 | 3.1 | 13.5 | 1.6 | 40.2 | 5.1 | 4.5 | 4.2 |—0.4| 2.3 


Note.—The N’s were: Wechsler, CS 23, ES 22, Dp 20, Nt 20; Alpha 3, CS 23, ES 21, Dp 21, Nt 21; Incomplete Sentences Total and 
Personal Discrepancy, CS 20, ES 13, Dp 15, Nt 20; Structure Discrepancy, CS 19, ES 21, Dp 20, Nt 20. 


supply the answer, while for Structured items his task 
was to select the correct one of the three choices 
provided. The Structured items were the stems from 
numbers 2, 9, 11, 12, and 14 of Form 5, and numbers 
2, 3, 6, 11, and 12 of Form 9. These questions were 
reworded in declarative form ending in “because.” 
Unstructured items received five credits if the response 
approximated the correct answer on Alpha 3; other- 
wise no credit was given. Structured items were also 
given credit of five or zero. 

Procedure. The order of administration of the tests 
was, Wechsler, Incomplete Sentences, and Army Alpha 
Subtest 3, each given on different days, along with 
other tests of a larger battery, After an average interval 
of nine days, Ss received sodium amytal and ampheta- 
mine sulfate intravenously and were retested. The 
average injection was 0.3 gm. of sodium amytal and 13 
mg. of amphetamine sulfate. The drugs, mixed in the 
same syringe, were given until slight nystagmus 
appeared on lateral gaze. Testing began after any 
unsteadiness or lightheadedness subsided, usually 
within 15 minutes. Each S’s cooperation on each test 
was rated on a scale (9) from A to E. Only patients 
with C or better cooperation on both the nondrug and 
drug tests were included in the statistical analysis. 
Correlations of cooperation with the various test 
scores were low. Cooperation did not appear to dif- 

, ferentiate the groups. 


RESULTS 


Wechsler shori form. The mean Verbal 
IQ’s were: nondrug, CS 104, ES 112, Dp 116, 
Nt 117; drug, CS 107, ES 112, Dp 117, Nt 
115.2 On the nondrug test the CS group was 


2A table of means and SD’s for the Wechsler Short 
Form Verbal IQ, Army Alpha Subtest 3 total time, and 


significantly lower than the other three 
groups (CS vs. ES, p < .10; CS vs. Dp and 
CS vs. Nt, p < .01). No other pairs of groups 
differed significantly. Differences between 
nondrug and drug tests were not significant 
in any of the groups. Since the four groups have 
approximately the same mean (12 years) 
and range of educational level, it seems reason- 
able to assume that the lower Verbal IQ's 
of the schizophrenic groups represent the 
effects of the psychosis, and that their pre- 
psychotic levels of intelligence were equivalent 
to those of the nonschizophrenic groups. 

On neither the Information nor the Vo- 
cabulary subtest (Table 1) was there any 
significant difference among the groups. With 
drugs all groups changed significantly, be | 
coming poorer on Information (p < 001) 
and better on Vocabulary (p < .001). The 
magnitude of the change with drugs did not 
differ significantly among the groups on either 
subtest. 

On the Comprehension subtest (Table 1) 


the Structured, Unstructured, Impersonal, 32 i 
Personal items has been deposited with the Americi 
Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 
from the ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress, W: oe 
25, D. C., remitting in advance $1.25 for 35 mi. 
microfilm or $1.25 for 6 X 8 in. photocopies. Ma 
check payable to Chief, Photoduplication Servic 
Library of Congress. 
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without drugs the CS group had a signifi- 
cantly lower mean IQ than th other three 
groups (CS vs. ES, p < .05; CS vs. Dp and 
CS vs. Nt, p < .001). The ES group was also 
below the nonschizophrenic groups (ES vs. 
Dp, p < -10; ES vs. Nt, p < .05). The two 
nonschizophrenic groups did not differ sig- 
nificantly. With drugs the schizophrenic 
groups improved, while the nonschizophrenic 
groups became poorer. A £ test showed that 
the schizophrenic groups did not differ from 
each other in amount of change with drugs; 
neither did the nonschizophrenic groups. A ¢ 
test of schizophrenic vs. nonschizophrenic 
change with drugs showed that in these two 
larger groups, the change for schizophrenic 
patients was significantly different from that 
for nonschizophrenic patients (p < 01). 

Army Alpha Subtest 3. For 90” Alpha 3 
(Table 1) on the nondrug test the Nt group 
was significantly better than the other three 
groups (Nt vs. CS, p < .01; Nt vs. ES, $ < 
.10; Nt vs. Dp, p < .05). The other pairs of 
groups did not differ significantly. The drugs 
affected the groups differently (p < .05); 
there was essentially no change in any group 
except the Dp, which improved significantly 
(p < .01), coming up to the level of the Nt 
group. On the drug test, then, the schizo- 
phrenic groups were differentiated from the 
nonschizophrenic (CS vs. Dp, p < -01; ES vs. 
Dp, $ < .10). 

For total right on Alpha 3 (Table 1), on 
the nondrug test the groups did not differ 
significantly. With drugs all groups were 
rae (p < .001), the largest decrement 

eing in the CS group and the smallest in the 
Dp group. 

On total time scores, with drugs the Dp 
group speeded significantly (p < .05), while 
the other groups did not change. 

i Incomplete Sentences. Without drugs, on 
ope Sentences total score (Table 1) 
he CS group was significantly below the other 
groups (CS vs. ES and CS vs. Nt, p < .001; 
CS vs. Dp, p < .01). Among the other three 
Se no significant differences were found. 
yi drugs, for all groups considered together, 
w was a significant improvement (p < 
Si R The amount of improvement was not 
gnificantly different among the groups. With 
gs the relations among pairs of groups 
were the same as on the nondrug test. 
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Unstructured and Structured items. Table 1 
presents results for the “Structure Discrep- 
ancy,” the difference between Structured and 
Unstructured item scores. On both the 
nondrug and drug tests, all groups were signifi- 
cantly better on Structured than on Unstruc- 
tured items (p < .001). The Structure Dis- 
crepancy did not differ significantly among the 
groups on either test. Nevertheless, by in- 
spection the nondrug Structure Discrepancy 
was greatest in the CS group and least in the 
Nt group. 

Drugs significantly decreased the magnitude 
of the Structure Discrepancy (p < .001), but 
not differentially for the groups. This de- 
crease came about by a significant improve- 
ment on Unstructured items (p < .01), and a 
significant drop on Structured items (p < 
.05). The Dp group was an exception in that 
it did not drop with drugs on the Structured 
items, By inspection the reduction in Struc- 
ture Discrepancy with drugs was greatest in 
the CS group. 

Impersonal and Personal items. The results 
for the ‘Personal Discrepancy,” the difference 
between Impersonal and Personal item scores, 
are given in Table 1. Without drugs, in both 
schizophrenic groups the Personal Discrep- 
ancy was significantly greater than zero (p < 
.05); that is, they were poorer on Personal 
than on Impersonal items. The two nonschizo- 
phrenic groups had no such Personal Dis- 
crepancy. With drugs there was no longer 
any significant difference among the groups 
in Personal Discrepancy; it can be considered 
zero in all. The removal of the Personal Dis- 
crepancy in the schizophrenic groups was due 
mainly to their improvement on Personal 
items. 

Discussion 


Nondrug performance. The failure of In- 
formation and Vocabulary to differentiate 
among diagnostic groups is in agreement with 
previous findings (12, 13, 15). In both these 
tests, the attention required is minimal; the 
questions are quite simple and short. Correct 
answers are available through relatively simple 
associative processes rather than by complex 


The 90” Alpha 3 score differentiated be- 
tween psychosis and neurosis, but not among 
the psychotic groups. Shakow attributed the 
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lower performance of schizophrenic patients 
on this test to “the combination of concep- 
tual thinking and social analysis required . . .” 
(14, p. 45). This test is self-administered, 
and the 90” score depends on speed of response. 
On Total Alpha 3, with speed ignored, the 
schizophrenic groups were not impaired; the 
‘ “conceptual thinking and social analysis” 
required by these items does not appear de- 
‘ficient. The schizophrenic deficit found on the 
90” score may indicate faulty maintenance of 
sustained attention. Shakow suggested that a 
defect in sustaining attention was not crucial 
on the 90” Alpha 3, since his patients were 
unimpaired on the arithmetical reasoning and 
number completion Alpha subtests, which also 
involve speed and self-administration. What 
may be important is the interaction of the 
attention requirements with the social content 
of the Alpha 3 items. 

In contrast to the multiple-choice structure 
of Alpha 3, the Incomplete Sentences test 
requires S to formulate his own answer. 
This relatively unstructured response situation 
apparently creates special difficulty for chronic 
schizophrenic patients. This interpretation 
is tentatively supported by the Structure Dis- 
crepancy results, and agrees with Cameron’s 
finding that incomplete causal sentences are 
particularly difficult for severely disorganized 
schizophrenic patients (4). 

The differentiation of the schizophrenic 
from the nonschizophrenic groups by the 
Comprehension test is consistent with other 
reports of the sensitivity of this test to schizo- 
phrenic impairment (12, 13, 15). This is usu- 
ally attributed to a deficit in social or practical 
judgment. In addition, some of the questions 
are long, requiring more attention than In- 
formation and Vocabulary. The content of the 
questions is similar to that of Alpha 3 and 
Incomplete Sentences, but the response situa- 
tion is less structured. Another requirement 

deserves emphasis. In many of the questions, 
the content tends to be personally involving; 
for example, “Why should we keep away from 
bad company?” “What should you do if...” 
Personal preoccupations aroused by such ques- 
tions may interfere with reasoning in schizo- 
phrenia (4, 12). This test, then, sets many 
requirements which are difficult for schizo- 
phrenic patients to satisfy, and especially 
for chronic schizophrenic patients. The Per- 
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sonal Discrepancy results support the inter- 
pretation thàt schizophrenic patients are 
less capable of maintaining an objective orien- 
tation when the test questions contain per- 
sonally involving stimuli. 


On object sorting these schizophrenic groups _ 


were not adversely influenced by personally 
involving stimuli (5). Schizophrenic deficit 
may depend not only on the kind of personal 
stimuli used but also on the type of task into 
which they are introduced. In the object sort- 
ing test the emphasis was on placing objects 
into conceptual groups while in the present 
tests the emphasis was on appropriateness of 
verbal content. 

Effect of drugs. On 90” Alpha 3, the only 
appreciable change was in the Dp patients, 
who consistently speed under these drugs 
(Alpha 3 total time; 5, 9). Since on Total 
Alpha 3 the Dp patients showed no deficit, 
their poor nondrug 90” score seems due to 
their slowness. The drugs may have a specific 
effect on psychomotor retardation, a promi- 
nent symptom of depression. The failure of 
the schizophrenic groups to improve under 
drugs either on the 90” score or in total time 
suggests that their slowness differs from that 
in depression, possibly signifying fluctuations 
in attention rather than a consistent slow 
tempo (9). 

The general decline in score on Information, 
Total Alpha 3, and the Structured items sug- 
gests that the drugs make it more difficult to 
be highly precise. On these tests the appro- 
priate answer is highly specific; there are few 
or no approximations scorable as correct. 

In contrast, Vocabulary, Incomplete Sen- 
tences, and the Unstructured items require 
little specificity of response. There is a wide 
variety of acceptable verbalizations, and in- 
creased verbal responsiveness is likely to im- 
prove the score. The drugs, by increasing S’s 
verbal productiveness and decreasing his con- 
cern for accuracy, permit him to verbalize 
creditable approximations which, without 
drugs, might be withheld. 

The abolition of the Personal Discrepancy 
in the schizophrenic groups was brought about 
by their particular improvement on Personal 
sentences. It appears that under drugs schizo- 
phrenic patients are not so disturbed by words 
which have an ego reference. They can Te- 


spond more objectively and produce answets — 


ee a 


“which more nearly coincide with the criteria 


of appropriateness set by Z.  ¢ ` 
The improvement on Comprehension for thi 


“schizophrenic groups can be related to the 


decreased influence of personal preoccupations, 
as indicated by the Personal Discrepancy; and 
perhaps to an improved ability to cope with 
relatively unstructured response situations, 


"as suggested by the Structure Discrepancy. 


The lowering of Comprehension scores for 
the nonschizophrenic groups cannot be easily 


- explained. It is possible that the high nondrug 
í scores of the nonschizophrenic patients re- 
< flect their anxious concern to give socially 


approvable answers. With drugs they ap- 
peared more relaxed and less rigidly conscien- 
tious, permitting them to give less acceptable 
responses. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


To study schizophrenic thinking, three 
tests (Wechsler short form, Army Alpha Sub- 
test 3, and Incomplete Sentences) were given 
to four groups of patients: chronic schizo- 
phrenic, early schizophrenic, depressive, and 
neurotic. These tests were given without and 
with intravenous sodium amytal and benze- 
drine sulfate. 

The nondrug results suggest that schizo- 
phrenic deficit becomes more apparent with 
greater requirements of sustained attention, 
with less structured response situations, and 
with tasks involving personal reference. 

Two general effects of the drugs are sug- 
gested: (a) a facilitating effect when increased 
verbal responsiveness is beneficial to the 
score, and (b) an impairing effect when a 
highly precise response is required. In schizo- 
phrenic patients the drugs appear to improve 
reasoning by decreasing the effect of personal 
reference, which makes their responses more 
appropriate, and perhaps by improving their 
ability to cope with unstructured reasoning 
tasks. 
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PHONETIC SYMBOLISM IN NATURAL LANGUAGES! 
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English guessed the meanings of words 
from unfamiliar languages. The subjects 

(Ss) agreed very well on the meanings likely 
to be attached to these strange phonetic se- 
quences. This agreement suggests a culturally 
acquired phonetic symbolism derived from 
experience with a common native language. 
However, the semantic judgments of our Ss 
i ere also correct more often than would be 
expected by chance, and this suggests that 
there may be some features of phonetic sym- 
bolism which have a universal validity. It is 
possible that speech originated in symbols 
imitative or somehow suggestive of their 
meanings and that traces of these “appro- 
priate” linkages survive in all languages today. 


T OUR experiments native speakers of 


NON LINGUISTIC PHONETIC SYMBOLISM 


In 1929 Sapir (8) conducted experiments 
using pairs of “nonlinguistic words” built on 
the CVC model. Within a pair the two words 
were matched for the initial and final con- 
sonants while the vowels were varied in the 
range from “a” to “i” (e.g, “Mal”—“Mil”). 
Sapir asked his Ss to judge which member of a 
pair symbolized the larger reference. He 
found a strong tendency to consider the refer- 
ence larger for the word that included a vowel 
nearer the “a” end of the scale. 

In 1933 Newman (5) further analyzed 
Sapir’s data and discovered systematic rela- 
tionships between the size judgments and 
such factors as the position of the tongue in 
forming the vowels, the frequencies of the 
principal acoustic formants, and the size of 
the oral cavity created in pronunciation. 
Newman also discovered the magnitude im- 
plications of English consonants and investi- 
gated the symbolic values of the vowels and 
consonants for the dimension “bright to 
dark.” 

Bentley and Varon (1) used nonlinguistic 

» words like those of Sapir and Newman together 
with some English words and standard non- 
1The authors are indebted to the Laboratory of 


Social Relations, Harvard University, for supporting 
» this project. 
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that we should anticipate from the work of 
Sapir and Newman. From experimenta 
variations Bentley and Varon learned that the 
reference value had to be forced out of 


tude. 
Bentley and Varon questioned the releva 


that these same dimensions could be applied i 
to complex vocal tones. Where in all this was ` 
there any justification for speaking of the 
“symbolic” value of “nonlinguistic words”? 


symbolism actually occurred in 
languages. 


PHONETIC SYMBOLISM IN NATURAL 
LANGUAGES 


called “Sound and Meaning” (10)? in whi h 
he described an experiment in phonetic sym: 


Japanese antonyms. His Ss were 57 Ha 
and Radcliffe undergraduates who spoki 
English as their native language and 
claimed any knowledge of Japanese. Sea 
in a group, Ss first saw a pair of Japan 
words printed in Romish characters. 
English equivalent pair was then written on 
the board, the order of the words within the 
pair being randomly related to the order withi 
the Japanese pair. From the back of the room, 
a native Japanese pronounced the words 
twice, reversing the order the second time. 
The Ss then attempted to match English- — 
Japanese synonyms with one minute allowed | 

*The paper was written for a psychology course | 


with Professor Gordon W. Allport, who has kindly — 
made it available to us. q 
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for each pair. Table 1 indicates that they were 
able to average 69% correct guesses. 

Tsuru had demonstrated that sbmeone who 
knows both English and Japanese can find 
Japanese words whose meanings will be cor- 
rectly guessed in a single alternative situation 
by Ss who know English but not Japanese. 
Although English and Japanese are believed 
to be historically unrelated, it would surely 
‘be possible to find some synonyms which 
sound alike, Tsuru’s findings, then, could be 
consistent with the view that symbols are 
arbitrarily assigned in natural languages. If 
his Ss had learned in childhood to connect 
certain sounds in English with their arbitrary 
meanings they would be able to translate 


` correctly Japanese words if these words were 


selected for their resemblance to the English. 
Tsuru’s list does not appear to have been 
selected in this fashion, but the fact that he 
made his selection with full knowledge of 
both languages leaves this possibility uncon- 
trolled. The work of Miiller (4) with words 
from Swahili and Bantu suffers from the 
same difficulty. 

Gordon Allport made the necessary im- 
provement in an unpublished experiment.’ 
He had a native speaker of Hungarian trans- 
late Tsuru’s list into that language. This 
Finno-Ugric tongue is historically unrelated 
to either English or Japanese. Because the 
translator simply translated the list he was 


_ given, there was no opportunity to select 


words in the foreign language for their re- 
semblance to English equivalents. The re- 


*. sults appear in Table 1. Subjects performed 


somewhat less well than Tsuru’s original 


-group but were still above the chance level of 


50 per cent, 


In 1953 Susannah Rich (7), an undergradu- 
ate at Radcliffe College, wrote a senior honors 
thesis which bears in part on our problem. 
She used 25 pairs of words and had them 
translated into Japanese and Polish. Native 
Speakers of the two languages recorded their 
Pronunciations of the words, The Ss were 44 
Radcliffe girls. The results appear in Table 1 
and again are above the level to be expected 
by chance. 

Neither Tsuru nor Allport conducted a test 


‘for the significance of the departure from 


* Autport, G. W. Phonetic S; ism i i 
G.W. ymbolism in Hungarian 
Words. Unpublished experiment, Harvard Univer. 1935. 
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4 TABLE 1 į 
PERCENTAGES OF CORRECT TRANSLATIONS IN 
THREE STUDIES 
Author Languages N = % Correct 
Tsuru Japanese 57 69 
Allport Hungarian 68 56.6 
Rich Japanese 44 57.2* 
Rich Polish 44 64.8* 


* Reported to be significantly larger than chance (p < .005). 


chance represented by their results. Rich re- 
ported the mean percentages correct for both 
Polish and Japanese to be significantly better 


than chance (p < .005). In general the results «P 
in Table 1 encourage the belief that there — 


are significant traces of phonetic symbolism 
in natural languages. 


Tue EXPERIMENT 


English antonyms were selected from the Thorndike- 
Lorge word list with two considerations in mind. (a) 
The words should name sense experiences (e.g., warm- 
cool, heavy-light). (6) The members of a pair should 
both fall in the frequency range of 100 or over per 
million. The final list of 21 pairs consisted of those on 
which the three authors could agree. We were all 
completely ignorant of the languages into which the 
list was to be translated—Chinese, Czech, and Hindi. 

The English lists were presented for translation to _ 
native speakers or scholars of the particular languages. 
None of the translators was aware of the purpose of the 
study. They were asked to render the list into the 
familiar foreign equivalents—preserving the opposition 
within a pair. They then recorded their pronunciation 
of the pairs with five seconds between words and ten 
seconds between pairs. 

The Ss were 86 Harvard and Radcliffe students in 
an undergraduate laboratory in social psychology. 
They participated in sections of about 20 students 
each. Our Ss were told that they were to take part ina 
study of sound symbolism in which meanings of foreign 
words were to be guessed from the sounds. Ranged 
down one side of a page were pairs of English antonyms. 
On the other side appeared foreign language antonyms 
matched pair by pair with the English. Words within a 
pair were randomly arranged so that while Ss knew 
that a given English word translated into one or the 
other of two foreign words he could not tell from the 
arrangement which of the two it was. The Ss heard the 
words pronounced in the same order as they appeared 
on the sheet and were then allowed ten seconds in 
which to match the two English words with their 
foreign language equivalents. The languages were 
presented in five random orders, All Ss were asked to 
n 


4 The Czech was translated by Rose Adamek McGee, 
the Chinese by Dr. Bernard Solomon of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute, and the Hindi by Dr. Surendra K. 
Srivastava, 


Y 
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describe their previous experience with the three 
languages. One S was disqualified by his knowledge of 
Chinese. 

Preliminary analysis convinced us that the 
men and women did not show any significant 
differences in performance and consequently 
we combined their data. The results are pre- 
sented in Table 2 in a form comparable to 
that used by earlier authors and summarized 
in Table 1. The mean percentages all depart 
significantly from chance. This calculation is 
made with reference to the binomial distribu- 
tion. From these statistics we cannot tell 
whether all pairs on the list are judged with 
somewhat better than chance success or 
whether the average result is produced by 
combining a few words that are nearly always 
translated correctly with many that are at 
the chance level or below. 

The results have therefore been computed 
in a different fashion. The performance on 
each pair of words for each language has been 
separately determined. We can then ask con- 
cerning each item whether more Ss answered 
it correctly than would be expected by chance. 
These findings are summarized in Tables 3 
and 4 as experimental condition A. On a 
given pair when there is agreement on 64 per 
cent of the judgments this result is significant 
at the .01 level. The great majority of the 
words in all three languages meet this criterion. 
It is clear that Ss shared a conception of the 
more appropriate meaning for most of the 
words presented. We are interested in know- 
ing how often this conception was correct. 
There must be 64 per cent correct judgments 
to reach the .01 level of significance. There 
are at least nine such pairs in all languages. 
There are only half as many significant results 
in the wrong direction. In other words our 
Ss’ conceptions of the proper translation were 
Tight twice as often as they were wrong. 

The foregoing analysis describes the per- 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGES OF CORRECT TRANSLATIONS FOR THREE 
LANGUAGES IN EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION A 


% Significance of 


No. 
Language of Ss Correct eae 
Chinese 86 58.9 -001 
Czech 86 53.7 -001 
Hindi 85 59.6 -001 
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i | 
formance on each pair of words but it does 
not tell us how the performances of individual $ 
Ss were distributed. Table 5 shows that most | 
Ss correctly translated over half the words ina 
given list. There were 70 Ss for Chinese, 61 
for Czech, and 67 for Hindi who had scores 
of 11 or better out of 21. 

Allport’s data have been subjected to the 
same kinds of analyses. Of his 36 pairs of Hun- 
garian words 16 showed positive results sig: 
nificant at the .01 level; 53 of the 68 Ss cor- | 
rectly translated over half of the words. 


Possible Causes of the Obtained Results 


| 
4 
How are Ss able to arrive at so many cor- f 
rect translations? We suspect that the ability 
derives from a suggestive power in the pho- 
netic sequences, but there are two other 
possibilities to be considered. 

Differential length of words within a pair. 
Zipf (12) has demonstrated for samples of 
English, Plautine Latin, Peipingese Chinese, 
and several American Indian tongues that 
word frequency is related to word length, i 
with the more common words tending to be Í 
shorter. It is possible that English words are 
correlated with their foreign language counter- 
parts in both frequency and length. If this 
were so, an S need only match the longer 
English word with the longer foreign language , 
word in each pair to achieve better than 
chance results. As a first precaution against - 
this possibility we equated our English words 
for frequency range in the Thorndike-Lorge ' 
list. This step does not equate members of all i 
pairs in length. Examining the data we find 
no indications that performance is better |. 
when the words differ in length, and, furthete | 
more, we find that performance with thè 
Chinese language, where the translations arè | 
all monosyllables of almost exactly equivalent 
length, is superior to performance on Czech 
where the words vary in length. y 

The expressive quality of the speaker's voice. 
Our translators did not know the purpose of 
the study but were aware of the meanings of 
the words they pronounced. How can we be 
sure that the correct translations of our 98+ 
were not made possible by some expressive d 
quality in the recorded voices? May they not 
have introduced some sharpness into their i 
enunciation of “sharp,” some haste into their ~ 
versions of “fast”? Since these are sensory — 
words it would be possible to adjust the qual- 
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: TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF CORRECT TRANSLATIONS FOR EACH PAIR IN THREE LANGUAGES FOR EXPERIMENTAL 
Conprrions A AND B 


t % Correct % Correct % Correct 
English Chinese A B Czech A B Hindi A B 
1, beautiful mel 88* 70 krása 57 31 khubsurat 6* 50 
ugly ch’ott o&klivost badsurat 
2, blunt on 78* 70 upy p: 81* 83* zoa 68*  83* 
~ sha uài pii ez 
3, bright liang 67* 90* svetly 64* 77 chamakdar 51 90* 
dark aù tmavý dhundhala 
4. coarse ts’u 65* 70 pds ait 4 ee Sih at 
fine hsi n; achha 
5. down hsià 10 31 ee 56 50 niche 7 Bie 83* 
up shang oru upar 
6. drunk tsui 66* 50 opily 21f 70 nashe men 80* 77 
sober hsing střízlivý sanjida 
7. dry kān 727 70 suchý H 50 sukha 42 44 
wet shih mokry bhiga 
8. fast ual 83*  83* rychlý 87*  83* tez 2} 57 
slow màn pomalý sust 
9. fat feí 31t 57 tlustý oot 77 mota 66* 57 
thin shoù tenký patala 
10. gold chīn 57 57 zlato 19f 57 hti 42 64 
iron vith železo loha 
11. bad huai 34, 6 aly 62 57 haak 6* 31 
good hað hodný a 
12. happy huan 38 50 radostný 57 64 khush 17t 38 
sad pet smutny ranjida 
13. ue kang 97* 83* Be 76* 96* sakht 61 64 
soft joa měkký narm 
14, light ch’ing 93% 1,00 ee 66* 77 halka 36¢ 57 
eavy chuàùg těžký wazani 
15, long ch’áng 5 Žž 44 oy 8o* 70 ae 93* 70 
short tut ota 
16. many tō 7 73* 57 mnoho 55 25 a 88*  90* 
Tone yi jeden 
17, ait ch’iing 37 64 aad 28¢ 64 oeut 34 31 
© weal jò slabý mzor 
18, sweet tién 58 51 ta 24} 25 A 88* 70 
saSour suān yselý att 
19, ee lef 23¢ 31 hrom 92*  96* Cas 2 m 
ightning tieù blesk am: 
20. Gee nian 73* 50 teplý 69 77 oar GORETI 
p cool liáng chladný anda 
AL. wide Kuan 37  90* široký E RE chaura 76* St 
narrow chai úzký tang 


»* Choices are correct with p< .01. 
t Choices are incorrect with pS .01. 


ity of speech so as directly to produce the 
sense quality in question. 

___ To check this possibility we asked a control 
‘group of Ss (experimental condition B) to 
match words without the recorded pronun- 
ciation, using only the printed versions. 
These suggest a roughly correct pronuncia- 
» tion to most native speakers of English. The 
expressive quality of the voice is eliminated 
Since Ss do not know the meanings of the words 


when they pronounce to themselves. The 
results for condition B, which appear in Tables 
3 and 4, show that over-all performance in 
this control group was slightly more success- 
ful than in the experimental group. Correlat- 
ing performances on individual items for the 
two groups we obtain an r of .59 for Chinese, 
61 for Czech, and .55 for Hindi. All of these 
are significant (p £ .02), and it seems to be 
clear that the words we have used have 
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TABLE 4 


Summary DATA OF TRANSLATIONS FOR 21 PARS OF 
WORDS IN THREE LANGUAGES IN EXPERIMENTAL 
Conprrions A anp B 


Language and No. wS pan Se 
“esas” SO Get aaay pieni 
Chinese 

A 86 58.9 11 4 
B 16 61.9 5 0 
Czech 

A 86 55.7 9 5 
B 16 61.9 4 0 
Hindi 

A 85 59.6 11 4 
B 16 60.7 4 0 


stable semantic implications which are not a 
consequence of expressive, nonphonetic as- 
pects of pronunciation. 
Interpretation of the Results 
Since speech originated in prehistory, long 
before writing, there can be no record of the 
act or acts of origination. Traditional specula- 
tion on this subject has been trivialized with 
such titles as the “ding-dong theory” and the 
“bow-wow theory.” The stale whimsy of this 
language has helped to make the subject dis- 
a tasteful. We shall avoid passing the standard 
theories in review, but will make one dis- 
tinction among them. Some theories (espe- 
cially Thorndike, 9) suppose that symbols 
are arbitrarily assigned to their references, 
It is then only necessary to assume the ran- 
dom emission of vocalization and some such 
learning principles as the familiar “contiguity” 
and “reinforcement” to explain the perpetua- 
tion and social diffusion of particular vocaliza- 
tions. Other theories assume that the earliest 
speech, like the earliest writing (2), was “repre- 
sentational.” There are three subvarieties of 
the representational position. The first two 
of these assume some kind of imitation. The 
onomatopoeia theory holds that vocal sound 
can suggest nonvocal sound. The gestural 
theory holds that motion and contour de- 
scribed by articulatory muscles can suggest 
motion and contour in the external world, 
Sir Richard Paget (6) has contended that hu- 
man communication began with such gestural 
imitation of the external world. The third 
theory holds that vocalization falling on the 
auditory sense will naturally arouse meanings 
associated with other modalities. Hornbostel 
wrote of the “unity of the senses.” Students of 
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synesthesia have claimed (3) that perception 
is not an act involving only a particular re- 
ceptor but is an affair of the whole body. Of 
course hearing does not involve all parts of 
the organism in equal degree but reducing 
hearing to audition alone means ignoring es- 
sential components. We doubt that this third 
variety of representational vocalization should 
be assimilated to synesthesia for the reason 
that studies of synesthetic response have 
typically yielded large individual differences, 
We prefer to use Werner’s (11) term “physiog- 
nomic language” to name these universal, 
unlearned intersensory connections. . 
All of these speculations must be supple 
mented with a learning theory. They share, 
however, a belief that some sound-meaning 
connections begin with a little boost in habit 
strength that elevates them above the level : 
of arbitrary connections. If languages all 
began by making use of these associations our 
data might be explained by the survival of 
some of these associations in modern languages. 
The existence of onomatopoeia in modern, 
natural languages is widely accepted though 
it is considered to be far too infrequent to 
account for the origin of language. If we had 
selected our words for onomatopoeic possi- 
bilities no one would have been surprised at 
positive results. It would not be very interest- 
ing, for example, to demonstrate that subjects 
could distinguish the word for the cry of the 
rooster from the word for the cry of the cat in 
many languages. However, none of our words | 
names an auditory experience and therefore 
onomatopoeia cannot account for our correct 


TABLE 5 + 
Frequency DISTRIBUTIONS OF PERCENTAGES OF 
Correct TRANSLATIONS TOR THREE LANGUAGES 
IN EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION A 


No. of Ss 
% Correct 
Chinese Czech Hindi 
88 1 
83 1 1 2 
78 3 2 8 
73 11 3 5g 
68 8 9 15 
63 18 12 14 
58 20 24 7 
53 9 11 15 
48 7 12 10 
43 7 6 5 
38 2 5 1 
33 1 2 
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results. It is possible, however, that the origin 
of speech in gestural imitation Gnd _physiog- 
nomic language has left a residue of roughly 
translatable words in all languages and that 


. we have tapped this residue in Chinese, Czech, 


and Hindi, while Allport tapped it in Hungar- 
ian, and Rich in Japanese and Polish. 

The uniformity of performance among our 
Ss might alternatively be explained by the 
fact that they are all native speakers of Eng- 
lish who naturally share a cultural conception 
of the sounds likely to express a given mean- 
ing. The fact that our Ss showed a significant 
amount of agreement in both incorrect as well 
as correct choices tends to substantiate this 
view. If the connections between linguistic 
sounds and meanings are arbitrary, however, 
the English speaker’s cultural conception of 
phonetic symbolism should lead him to make 
correct translations of languages historically 
related to his native tongue but not to make 
correct translations of totally unrelated lan- 
guages. Of the languages studied three are 
Indo-European (Czech, Hindi, and Polish) 
while three are not (Chinese, Japanese, and 
Hungarian). The Indo-European tongues 
should show a closer resemblance to English 
than the languages outside the family. How- 
ever, there is no clear tendency favoring the 
Indo-European tongues. We are inclined to 
believe that most of our Ss did not usually 
translate an English word with the foreign 
word bearing the closer resemblance, but 
tather responded in terms of principles of 
phonetic symbolism imperfectly realized in all 
languages. The words “light” and “heavy,” 
‘for instance, translate into Chinese “ch’ing” 
and “chuig.” As we might predict from the 
work of Sapir and Newman, 93 per cent of our 
Subjects were correct on that pair. 

Even if we assume a phonetic symbolism 
which is not a cultural acquisition, it does not 
necessarily follow that the presence of such 
_ Symbolism in natural languages must be ex- 
plained by the origin of speech in representa- 
tional vocalization. Speech might have begun 
with the arbitrary association of sounds and 
, Meanings and then moved toward phonetic 

Symbolism. A given speech form might have 
been aided in the struggle for survival if it 
chanced to be representational. Instead of as- 
Suming that speech has fallen away from a 
golden age of phonetic symbolism we may 
come to believe that, in the evolution of lan- 
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guages, speech forms have been selected for 
symbolism and that we are moving toward a 
golden millennium of physiognomic speech. 
Work is under way which we hope will decide 
between these interpretations. 
SUMMARY 

Three separate investigations, using three 
lists of English words and six foreign languages, 
have shown superior to chance agreement and 
accuracy in the translation of unfamiliar 
tongues. The agreement can be explained as 
the result of a “cultural conception” of the 
symbolic values attached to various phonetic 
combinations. This hypothesis does not explain 
the accuracy of translation. The accuracy can 
be explained by the assumption of some uni- 
versal phonetic symbolism in which speech 
may have originated or toward which speech 
may be evolving. For the present we prefer 
to interpret our results as indicative of a 
primitive phonetic symbolism deriving from 
the origin of speech in some kind of imitative 
or physiognomic linkage of sounds and mean- 
ings. We forsake conservatism on this occa- 
sion for the excellent reason that the thesis 
proposed is so alien to most thinking in psy- 
cholinguistics that it needs to be brought for- 
ward strongly so that we may see that its 
unpopularity has not been deserved. 
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SOMATIC THERAPY AS DISCU 


SSED BY PSYCHOTIC PATIENTS 
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HE past two decades have seen increasing 

emphasis in psychiatry on the use of 

several methods of ‘‘shock” treatment. 
Insulin therapy was the first of these to be 
introduced, in 1936, into American psychiatry. 
A few years later electric convulsive shock 
treatment came into use. For the theme of 
this paper it is not necessary to detail these 
treatments; suffice it to say that the methods 
are widely used and with good results in many 
cases. 

There are various interpretations of the 
results of these therapeutic shock procedures 
(5). Our paper does not present an addition to 
past theoretical formulations per se; rather, 
the focus is on the psychological reactions of 
the patients. We shall present here the ver- 
batim, tape-recorded account of an unre- 
hearsed meeting of a group of patients at a 
neuropsychiatric hostpital. They were brought 
together to participate in a panel discussion 
on mental illness as part ofa public information 
project. In the course of this meeting they 
discussed their reactions to somatic treatment 
methods. 

There have been several publications dealing 
with the subjective reactions of patients to 
insulin and electric shock therapy. These 
include retrospective accounts by patients 
when they have attained a degree of remission 
(1, 2, 3) and examples of reactions by various 
patients given by the physician (4). In 1948 
Alper offered as a basic reason for the lack of 
public case material written by patients that 

. therapists have not been sufficiently 
aware of the potential usefulness of such 
personal documents...” Also, she suggested 
that “typically the patient is too ill or too 
anxious, both before and after treatment to 
cooperate with the therapist” (1). 

Our paper demonstrates that some patients 
are accessible enough to describe their subjec- 
tive impressions even though they are acutely 


ill. Such reports aid in understanding the 
psychological aspects of the treatment process 
and the dynamics of mental illness. It seems 


to us that there is another equally important ` 


function to be served by studying subjective 
experiences, namely, how best to approach the 
mentally ill person. Those who prescribe and 
give the treatment should find it important 
to know the patients’ feelings about how the 
treatment is given. The personal aspect was 
highlighted for the authors by one patient 
who, in describing and comparing shock 
treatments in various hospitals, said, “I’ve 
had 50 [EST]. I suppose that doesn’t make me 
an authority, but. The last doctor I 
had at B—who gave me shock treatment was 
a young man, and he seemed to be, well—cold. 
I mean he didn’t seem to take an interest in 
the patients at all. I mean, he figured it was 
just another treatment. And it was hard taking 
shock treatments with him. With your doctor 
here, he takes more or less of an interest in 
you... He’s friendly with you and he talks 


with you. He asks you how you feel. This man — 


would just say ‘Next,’ and you would go in 
and sit down, he’d hook you up, and you'd 
get the shock treatment. Even the aides he 
had felt a little funny about it.” 

Our purpose, then, is to present a transcript 
of a panel discussion by four patients who 
gave us their permission to present their 
reactions for scientific purposes. Treating the 
mentally ill person is a joint venture of patient 
and physician and in the discussion which 
follow the patients’ statements, we will attempt 
to focus not only on the patients’ reactions to 
past treatment but also on some of the im- 
plications of these reactions for hospital 
routines. 


Tue PATIENTS 


Of the four patients whose subjective re- 
actions are presented here as they shared them 
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| " with each other and the authors,,two patients 


W and C—have since left the hospital, 
their psychoses in remission. L and D remain 
in the hospital and are seriously disturbed 
people, so much so that they spend most of their 
time on the maximum security ward. At the 
time of our meeting, W was 36 years of age, 
L was 25, C was 32, and D was 24. Rather than 
continue with a short case history of each 
patient, we believe that the reader will be 
able to get a better picture of what each patient 
was like as an individual, and the psychological 


"level at which he was functioning at the time 


of the interview, if we let each one introduce 
himself and describe his own illness as he did 
in the panel discussion: 


W. I was turned in here from the Navy. I was 
working—doing my.job—but I think I was working too 
hard. I think that I was overworked, concentrating on 
my job. I had recently come out of Korea. In addition 
to that I had family trouble and the load got too much 
for me to carry. I—therefore, I’d taken sick—turned 
into the doctors at sick bay. By the time I turned in I 
was sick, desperately sick. I needed treatment of some 
sort. I ran into a blank wall and stopped. I couldn’t go 
any further. The route I was taking at the time I turned 
in, I would have been committed or I would have been 
dead. What made me know I was sick—because under 
ordinary circumstances I have a certain amount of self- 
control—I don’t mean I’ve got steel nerves or anything 
like that, but I don’t usually fly up when I have things 
said to me because I have heard practically everything 
anyone can say.* On this particular occasion I was hav- 
ing family trouble. I went to talk to the man about the 
trouble I was having. He called me names and I flew 
off the handle. I mean I went all to pieces. In fact I 
threatened to fight him in his office. That was the signal 
tome to know that there was something wrong with me 
because I had been called that particular name before 
and I heard people called even worse names than that. 
On this particular occasion I blew up and threatened to 
fight him. I threatened to kill him in fact—just for 
calling me a name and that was the signal that some- 
thing had gone wrong. I got to the point when a person 
couldn’t say anything to me unless I flew off the handle 
me got ready to fight and do violence—well, then I 

ee ; was sick. 

- I would like to say a little bit ds myself and 
my illness. The root of my illness eaiktel with de- 
ae too much time to things like theology. I just 
on track of myself and didn’t have anything to tell me 
y T I went far enough or whether I’d went far enough. 
i new for a fact I was slipping—I’d lost complete con- 

act with nature, trees, or the outside. Being outside or 


eee has been a minimum of editing. In this in- 
luctory section, where statements by one patient 


"Were interspersed with personal data remarks by 


plies patient, the remarks of each patient were united 
S to give a clearer picture. 
This patient is a Negro. 
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anything like that didn’t interest me at all. Everything 
was print to me—the only thing of any interest was 
print. 

C. A man knows when he doesn’t feel good. You can 
feel yourself backsliding. How about if one or two doc- 
tors had diagnosed your case? They’ve made a mis- 
take—yet, say you’re committed and you go to a 
hospital and to another hospital and you're getting 
worse and you keep protesting that this hurts you, it 
bothers you and you want something done and you're 
getting worse. And yet you can’t get anything done. 
What would you do? All a man asks out of life is a 
chance. Before I go home I’d like to sit down and talk 
to the doctors and go over my complete case history 
so I’ll know exactly. 

D. I was put in the hospital as a result of a conflict 
at home with my father. My father felt that I should be 
in a mental institution and I resisted him—and got 
angry with him—and the display of emotion frightened 
him and he called the police and had me committed. 
Before I was committed I was very nervous. My be- 
havior was erratic and it is true it caused concern to my 
parents. It is true that I wasn’t up to par emotionally— 
perhaps it’s a pipe dream, but I really wish that there 
could have been another way to get around it. I had 
the feeling that things were against me. It was accom- 
panied not too much later by shakiness, loss of balance, 
and inability to stay in public places without feeling 
great fear. And with the onset of these symptoms I 
knew that I was mentally ill. 


Tue PANEL DISCUSSION 


Doctor. Now then I’d like to ask you if 
you would like to talk about the kinds of 
treatments you’ve had here. And you can 
discuss them any way you want to—if you 
like them, dislike them, so forth and so on. 
Say what the treatment was and tell us how 
you feel about it or how it helped you. The 
lid’s off. 

W. That depends on how far from the future 
the treatments and I are separated. If I look 
back years later and see that I'm a different 
individual and that I’ve adjusted myself to 
living, then of course I will eh, speak, you 
know, on the treatments. But right now I 
wouldn’t say. I wouldn’t want to say because 
I haven’t had a chance to test the treatments, 
See what I mean? Now two or three years 
from now when I’m away from it and I find 
that living is easier for me than now—of 
course I could say on the treatments. 

Doctor. All right, that’s a fair answer. Any- 
body else? 

L. I think that shock is one of the outstand- 
ing treatments here at the hospital. I have had 
quite a bit of it myself and I know I have been 
aggravated on the wards to the point where 
I just—would ask the doctor if I could go on 
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the shock table in the morning in order to 
get away from it and get some rest. That 
sounds like a horrible thing to request to some 
of the patients, but it really helps me. 

C. I don’t feel I’m qualified to speak on 
the different treatments as to what they’ve 
done to my system because here again as I’ve 
said I’d like to talk to the doctors or to a 
particular doctor and find out just what has 
been done and what it has done to me sup- 
posedly and go over my case history. I do 
have this lapse of memory. You can’t just 
shrug your shoulders and say it’s just a blank 
spot in my life because after all it’s an impor- 
tant part of my life and has a bearing on my 
future and I don’t feel qualified to speak. 

Doctor. I’m really not asking you to make 
a medical evaluation of the good of the treat- 
ment. I just want your own frank reaction. 
First of all, I’d like to know what kind of 
treatment you had and then how you felt 
about them while you were having them. 

C. I can’t say that I like shook treatment. 
T’d rather do something else than take a shock 
treatment. I realize though when the doctor 
does give a treatment you are doing all you 
can to help us here and anything we can do to 
cooperate we are going to do. 

L. What hurts me most about my treatment 
is not taking the treatments itself—it’s being 
told by people in charge “OK let’s go” and 
things like that. I’d rather walk to the shock 
room myself than be escorted by two guys 
that have the attitude that says, “We’ll give 
you shock right here if you don’t go.” 

D. I agree with Mr. L about the psycho- 
logical effect before you get a jolt. It’s always 
made me weak in the knees and I know there’s 
been a couple of times when they have had to 
sit on me six and seven to make me take it. 
Sometimes I thought that the fear before shock 
outweighed the value after taking it. 

Doctor. We heard some expressions from D 
just now about the feeling you can have before 
you get the treatment. L was saying he wants 
to take treatments because he thinks they 
help him and C and D are saying that it 
isn’t particularly pleasant. What about the 
actual treatment itself? What do you ex- 

perience when you get an electric shock 
treatment? Do you feel the jolt at all—or 
what? 
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w. tI don’t have time to feel it. There’s 
no pain to it. Black right out. 

D. I think Mr. W is right. It’s too quick. 
I don’t know what the time element is. 

W. Before you take it it’s terrifying to 
think of having to go and take it. 

D. I have known fellows who can just walk 
in and just strap on the electrodes and wham. 
In fact I know one or two who have said they 
didn’t mind it and enjoyed it. 

W. Ive heard that too. I’ve heard it, but 
I’ve always doubted it. 

C. If I ever have any more to take, well, 
they can take my share of them. 

L. The thing I experienced—if you can | 
think of something else besides what you are 
taking. If you devote your time to what they 
are going to do to you, it’s going to do more 
harm to you than the treatment itself. I 
just—I think, “I wish I was out flying,” 
and glance out the window in back— 

D. (cuts in) Before you know, you are flying. 

L. There is two ways of giving them. At 
least I think there is. When I first took them 
it seemed to me they were giving them to me 
gradually. It didn’t knock me out instantly. 
I don’t think they gave me as much electricity 
as they did later on. I used to—I remember | 
myself hollering and some one trying to bear 
down on me and they used to have to strap | 
me to the table and everything else in order to 
give me one. It lasted a few seconds before I 
was completely out. I’ve taken the other kind 
too, where you just say “OK, open your mouth, 
bear down on the plunger.” Then I glance out 
through the window in back of me and wish 
1 was flying, and I wake up drinking coffee. 

Doctor. What about waking up? How do 
you feel? 

L. Some mornings when I have taken the 
electric shock and came out of it, I found 
myself strapped feet and hands. My hands 
were turned loose and I had my coffee and 
toast and a few minutes later, why they let 
you out of bed and you’re back into yout 
everyday clothes—and occasionally I have 
difficulty finding out where I came from. I’m i 
relaxed awful mentally but my past is com- | 
pletely abolished for at least an hour or two 
afterwards. I would have to ask—like when © 
I was on Eight building, I would have to 8° 
to the attendant to find out which ward I 
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came from. There are four wards on the build- 
ing and I would have to find out which one I 
came from. 

D. I’ve noticed after my shock treatments 
the returning of my memory to very early 
years of life. The second shock treatment I 
took, uh, when I awakened from it I believed 
I was about eight or ten years old. I was 
twenty actually, but on awakening I felt that 
Iwas a boy again and that it was morning and 
time to go to school and the world seemed very 
pleasant—there were no difficulties and anx- 
ieties. That condition lasted for quite a time 
before a nurse came to the door and brought 
me back into my environment. It is the stran- 
gest reaction I ever had from anything. 

Doctor. Anybody else? 

W. Well, about a lapse from memory I 
would elaborate on it by saying that after 
taking shock, some things I forgot altogether 
and don’t know anything about it. I forgot 
when I was married for one thing—which is 
important—and I forgot how many children 
my sister has—I’m saying that to emphasize 
that I forgot everything. A lot of things came 
back to me by reading and association. By 
reading and association with other people. 
For instance, I had a visitor only recently. He 
came out and talked to me and brought things 
back to my mind that happened three or four 
years ago that I had completely forgotten. I 
had forgotten completely all about it—trips, 
places we had gone together, so that still 
holds good with me. I still have certain 
things that I’ve forgotten—when it’s ever 
mentioned to me it comes back just like that. 

co Well that’s where you’re fortunate, W. 
Tve got an album home of a lot of pictures and 
places I’ve been, things I’ve done. I’ve gone 
through the album and I’ve seen pictures of 
myself taken alongside a sign of Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. I don’t remember Fort Knox. 
That’s where you are fortunate to remember 
back. 

W. It comes back when it’s called to my 
attention. 

C. That’s one of the reasons I want to get 
back some of those blank spots if I can. But 
Just the important things. The other little 
things, that’s all right, I can take that in my 
Stride. But the important things that I need 
to remember, like the fact of making a living, 
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getting along in the world, that’s the thing 
TIl have to remember. 

L. I want to put emphasis on what I said 
in regard to memory after the shock treatment. 
It’s just that it’s abolished for a short period of 
time after the treatment. Then it comes back 
to me—I don’t have to be reminded of it. 

W. If it’s a long association in the past I 
have to be reminded of it. I still stand by 
that. If it’s recent I can remember it OK and 
after it’s called to my attention once, it come 
back for all times. Something that happened 
four, five years ago just like C said, it’s com- 
pletely gone. I don’t know anything about it 
all, but if it’s called to my attention I believe 
it will come back. 

Doctor. I think that what we have been 
saying is that electric shock certainly does - 
affect your memory for a longer or shorter 
length of time, and that there are individual 
variations as to how much it affects your 
memory. I think right in our own group we've 
been saying that it affects each of us differ- 
ently—What other kinds of treatments have 
you had? 

W. I have had insulin. 

Doctor. Do you want to tell us something 
about that? What you felt while you were 
taking it, and so on. 

W. I don’t know exactly. Coma, seems— 
it frightens me. Other than it frightens me. 
I don’t know how to express it. 

D. I agree with Mr. W that insulin seems 
like a pretty tough go. The coma that insulin 
produces has been a scary thing to me anyhow. 

W. One thing I think why insulin frightens 
me so is that I do things that I wouldn’t do 
ordinarily. I fight the attendants, I say things 
that I will say but I don’t say them in the 
way—I mean—use profane language for in- 
stance. In fact two or three hours after the 
treatment, in addition to being awfully tired, 
T! say things that will sound irrational to me. 
I find myself sounding like some of the other 
patients that I don’t want to sound like, even 
were they at their so-called best. I believe 
that if it wasn’t for the fact that I was going 
into a coma not knowing what I was saying 
or doing, that I wouldn’t be so frightened. 
But since I’m completely gone into a coma, 
why it makes me—it frightens me. 


L. I had insulin when I first came here and 
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the thing that bothered me about it was the 
needle itself. My body was terribly run down. 
T was frail and my goodness when that nurse 
stuck that needle in me why—I don’t think 
it would have hurt so bad if I had been a little 
huskier. But probably if I had been a little 
husky I probably woudn’t have needed the 
needle. Those needles, my goodness! They 
hurt horribly. 

C. A fellow does feel like a pin cushion. PII 
go along with you on that. 
` Doctor. What happens when you get an 
insulin treatment? You get a needle put into 
you, L? 

L. It seems to me it was in the hip. I don’t 
remember now. I took it when I first came and 
I have been here almost thirty months. I do 
know the needle hurts. That’s the outstanding 
thing about it, they hurt. 

Doctor. I wonder if anyone else can tell 
anything about it? How it is done? What do 
they do to you? i 

C. They start off by giving you a shot in 
the arm. They build up the dosage and start 
in the hip and they give it in both hips. Like 
L said, you feel like the “target for tonite.” 
But like I have said before, we realize these 
things are done for our good and anything we 
can do to help, naturally—. 

Doctor. What happens after the needles? 

C. You lay there for a while and they want 
you to go to sleep and I try to go asleep. 
That’s what I generally do. I get awful thirsty, 
and wringing wet with sweat, and then you 
feel like you’re going to crap out and you have 
had it, and then I ask to be strapped to the 
bed, and the next thing you know—later I’m 
brought to with a shot in the arm, or somebody 
is saying drink this, and your head is going 
round and round. That’s about all I can say. 

W. About this sleeping. Periodically the 
nurse and attendant come to take your pulse. 
You may try to go to sleep, ‘cause I tried 
myself to rush myself to sleep and tried to 
get it over with, but as fast as you just doze 
off there’s someone will walk in and feel your 
pulse. You just can’t relax. Soon as I get the 
needle I like to go to sleep. I would like to 
sleep from the time I get the needle until it’s 
all over, but these periods when they take your 
pulse keeps you awake. It does me anyway. 

D. Sometimes it seems to me, doctor, the 
only thing insulin does is put weight on a guy. 
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W. I donit think—go ahead—I’m sorry, 
f 
go ahead. 

D. Have you gotten a lot of beneficial—? 

W. I seem to think the same way. I can’t 
tell the difference in my attitude and I would 
like to ask are you supposed to think differently 
after taking insulin? Are you supposed to 
react differently? I would like to know because 
the only benefit I actually see is being built up. 
I have taken the treatment and two or three 
hours later I’m still W. I’m back to myself 
the way I was before. 

Doctor. Is there any difference when you 
take the shock treatment? Does that change 
your attitude? 

W. Not necessarily. It does black out every: 
thing. 

Doctor, Why don’t we let it go this way? 
One of the things you think about while you're 
taking insulin is: What is it supposed to do 
for me? You wonder what the effect was sup- 
posed to have been except possibly other than 
that of building you up. All right. How about 
the others in the group? Do you have the 
same feeling or do you have a different feeling? 
What does insulin do—does it make you 
different, or what? 

C. I imagine we all wonder what it does for 
our bodies and what the treatment is, but 1 
imagine it’s the doctor’s place to—. 

L. I didn’t—pardon me, C. 

C. Uh-huh. ? 

L. I didn’t think there was any connection 
between insulin and the mind. I thought the 
purpose of insulin was to build the body. 

C. One thing I couldn’t follow you. You said 
something about after the treatment changing 
your attitude? Well, in my attitude I cant 
see where it needed any changing. I had somè 
definite ideas on the future, but they’d be the 
same regardless. i 

W. That’s the point. Why is insulin give? 
to you? Why? Why? 

Doctor. Actually, that’s a question Im 
going to duck except to point out it’s a question 
you have. I can give you an answer, something 
that goes: You got it because the doctor thinks 
it’s going to help you. That doesn’t tell you 
anything, though. Still, to do other than that 
would be to go into a technical discussion °” 
the effect of the insulin on the blood sug 
content and so on, and I don’t know that th# 
would help you. For our purposes here, ~~ 
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like to restrict my participation to asking you 

the questions rather than answering. That’s 
a nice way of saying I won’t answer right 
now. The point is the accent here really is on 
your feelings about your experiences, rather 
than making this a lecture where you would 
be learning something of technical information. 
That’s why I’ve been consistently ducking 
the questions you have been asking me.— 
We have mentioned electric shock and some 
discussion of insulin. How do you feel when 
you come out of an insulin treatment? C has 
told us how he feels and I wonder if some of 
the others who have had insulin could talk 
about that. How did you feel when you came 
to? 

D. I recall one treatment—having a terrific 
nightmare before waking up, doctor. It was 
really a terrible nightmare. And I knew another 
guy that would try repeatedly to run away 
rather than get caught up in insulin treatment. 

C. You get a bad headache sometime. 

W. You feel tired. I feel like I’m not able 
even to get up. After I’m unstrapped I don’t 
know how I get up. Physically, I don’t feel 
able to walk again from here to there. After 

I start and take a shower, gradually I start 
feeling strength coming back—but all my 
Strength is completely gone. 

Doctor, Anybody else got something to 
Say on that? 

C. I have the same feeling. I’d sit up in bed, 
sometimes I’d lie back over again. Like I say 
you are pretty tired. 

Doctor. About how long would it take before 

you’d feel like yourself again? 
_ D. I think as soon as you get some sugar 
in your stomach you start feeling yourself. 
Soon as you have eaten a full meal or had your 
glucose or whatever it is they pour down you— 
it seems to me you come right back out of it 
then. 

W. Sometimes till the next treatment is the 
way I feel, From the time I come out till I get 
the next treatment after all night’s sleep and 
exercise, then I start feeling like myself again. 
It takes about a day, about a day. 

š C. Some days I feel better than others. 
ome days I don’t feel good at all. Just like 
with W, I can go all day until the next treat- 
ment, 
ih I was going to say the same as Mr. D 
er there. Usually after your meals, the rest 
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of that day why you began to feel yourself 
again. 
DISCUSSION 


As the panel discussion progressed and we 
listened to these four men describe their 
treatment experiences in simple, direct fashion, 
we were impressed by what they were telling 
us. Here we might point out that what they 
didn’t say seems as significant as what they 
did say. For example, no one had experienced 
at our hospital what another patient had 
previously experienced in a hospital handi- 
capped by lack of funds and personnel. He 
said, “There was a beautiful place for shock 
treatment. They formed you in a line, about 
forty in a line, uh, forty men. And the only 
thing separating you from the shock treatment 
was a curtain, And you could hear the men 
getting treatment before you. You just went | 
right along, one right after another and you 
got all the sound effects. Boy, that registered!” 
Today, most of us would agree that we cannot 
divorce the actual giving of the shock from the 
experiences of the patient prior to and after 
the actual somatic treatment. We have become 
aware of the importance of the therapeutic 
orientation of all who come into contact with 
the mentally ill person. This brings us to a 
serious consideration of our patients’ discus- 
sion and how we can use what they have told 
us to the best advantage for all patients. 

All four patients had undergone the same 
somatic treatments, but their reactions docu- 
ment their individual variations on several 
important common themes. Thus, for example, 
they have memory difficulty, but some forget 
recent happenings, some the events of previous 
years; for some the lapse of memory lasts a 
few hours, for others it lasts for days. Again, 
they are resentful, but some resent the way 
treatment was given, some the attitude and 
behavior of the personnel with whom they 
are brought into contact, and others resent 
the treatment itself. They are chagrined, but 
some are chagrined at hearing themselves speak 
irrationally, some at their inability to under- 
stand the purpose of the treatment. Most im- 
portant of all is the common reaction of fear. 
This fear is not aroused by physical pain—on 
the contrary, it seems to be centered in their 
expectation that a force is to be applied which 
they do not know anything about, but which 
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will have disturbing effects of which they will 
be keenly aware. It is our contention here that 
the apprehension and helplessness that lie 
behind W’s cry, “Why? Why?” can hardly be 
considered therapeutic. But more important, 
these feelings make it seem crucial that all 
who come into direct contact with patients 
give some thought to ways of minimizing the 
nontherapeutic emotional reactions associated 
with current somatic therapeutic procedures. 

Several possibilities suggest themselves, 
none of which is in itself a final answer. As a 
beginning, it would seem important to in- 
doctrinate all personnel with a therapeutic 
orientation which would eliminate verbal 
forms of coercion which threaten the use of 
somatic therapy as a punishment. Another 
goal would be the reduction of physical han- 
dling of patients to the minimum necessary 
for the carrying out of the treatment. 

Perhaps of greatest importance would be 
the provision of opportunities for groups of 
patients to discuss with each other and the 
doctor their fears and questions about treat- 
ment which they will receive or are in the 
process of taking. 
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The rapport that could thus be established 
between pergonnel and patients would grow 
out of the feeling that others are interested 
and do care. The therapeutic gains of such 
communication could do much to transform 
the entire hospital milieu in which somatic 
treatment obtains into an integrated situation 
which may enable other patients like our Mr. 
W to “look back two or three years from 
now...and find that living is easier for 
ME are oy 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 
¢ 


EARLY LANGUAGE BEHAVIOR IN NEGRO CHILDREN AND THE 
TESTING OF INTELLIGENCE 


BENJAMIN PASAMANICK anp HILDA KNOBLOCH 
The Johns Hopkins University 


ucH has been written concerning Negro- 

white differences in growth, development, 
and intelligence. With continued investigation, 
environmental causes for these differences are 
being discovered so that it is no longer possible to 
state that they are unequivocally innate or 
racial (3). 

The most controversial area, that of intelligence, 
has been studied intensively and the responsible 
sociocultural variables fairly well delineated. 
Among these has been described awareness of race, 
even in the preschool child, with consequent loss of 
rapport and lowering of score on psychometric 
examination. Poor performance on verbal items, 
attributable to cultural factors, has also been 
implicated (1). 

In a longitudinal study of a low socioeconomic 
Negro group in New Haven, no significant Negro- 
white differences in either physical growth or 
behavioral development were found during the 
first eighteen months (7). It was hypothesized 
that growth and development were causally 
related and that poor nutrition rather than innate 
inferiority was therefore responsible for differences 
previously reported in both growth and develop- 
ment of Negro infants (6). A third examination 
of the group (40 children) at the mean age of 24.4 
months supported this hypothesis (4). Growth and 
development for the group as a whole continued 
at white rates. 

With continued use of the Gesell Develop- 
mental „Examination on this third examination, 
interesting findings were noted in two behavior 
areas. Gross motor behavior was found to be 
markedly accelerated. Language behavior of the 
Negro infants while not retarded (mean DQ = 
101) when compared to the white norms was 
significantly lower than the other fields of be- 
havior. In addition, it was lower than the scores 
achieved in the first (DQ = 106) and second 
ee = 104) examinations, the difference between 
me ay. third being statistically significant 

In a recent and still unpublished study done by 
One of the authors with Williams and Scott (8), 
4 probable explanation for the discrepant scores in 
gross motor behavior was found. Gross motor 

evelopment in a series of Negro clinic and private 
ce Tes found to be negatively correlated 
Socioeconomic status, the latter being nega- 


tively correlated with permissiveness. This 
probably accounts for the high quotients in the 
New Haven group which is largely of low socio- 
economic status. 

In an attempt to explain the comparatively low 
scores in the language area, the hypothesis was 
advanced that awareness of the examiner's 
different skin color caused sufficient inhibition to 
decrease verbal responsiveness by the children. 
This point had been raised by one of the parents 
who offered it as an explanation for her child’s 
almost total lack of speech during examination. 

This hypothesis was tested by somewhat crudely 
dividing the language behavior items on the 
Gesell Developmental Examination into three 
spheres, reported language behavior, comprehen- 
sion of language, and verbal responsiveness. This 
was done to compare verbal responsive behavior, 
which might be impaired, with reported and 
comprehension behavior. Language maturity 
levels were assigned on the basis of recorded 
schedules in each of these spheres and quotients 


derived by the formula DQ = ci (Table 1). 


The mean quotients arrived at in this fashion 
were quite revealing. 

Verbal and comprehension behavior spheres are 
significantly different ($ < .001). Reported be- 
havior is not significantly different from the other 
two. It is also apparent that verbal responsiveness 
varied more (SD = 17.7) than did comprehension 
or reported behavior; this might be due to varia- 
tion in awareness of racial differences. 

Although reported language behavior fell 
between the other two spheres and was essentially 
the same as total language behavior in mean score, 
it was thought advisable to test accuracy of re- 
porting by mothers. This was done by comparing 


TABLE 1 


MEAN DEVELOPMENTAL QuorrenTs oF VARIOUS 
AspECTS OF LANGUAGE BEHAVIOR 


Language Behavior Mean DQ SD 
Total 101 10.8 
Reported 101 12.6 
Verbal responsiveness 94 17.7 
Comprehension of speech 104 15.7 
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the reported and observed gross motor behavior 
in the same manner. The mean reported behavior 
quotient was 131 and the observed 132; these are 
of course not significantly different indicating that, 
on the whole, the mothers of our subjects were 
fairly reliable reporters of gross motor behavior. 
There is no reason to believe their reporting of 
language differed from the actual performance of 
the child. 


Discussion 


The hypothesis that racial awareness plays a 
significant role during the examination process for 
the assessment of development seems to have some 
validity, even in the early preschool years. Com- 
parative studies of ethnic group and racial psy- 
chologic differences by investigators from back- 
grounds and with physical characteristics differing 
from those of the group under investigation are 
inherently biased by this variable. One could 
speculate as to the source of these difficulties. 
How much of the observed reserve and inhibition 
is due to physical differences in the examiner and 
how much due to learning of attitudes from 
parents and siblings? In any event, it is a factor 
to be reckoned with in projected studies and in the 
evaluation of past studies. 

Another implication from these findings is the 
difficulty of interpreting differences found when 
verbal response items are used in intelligence test- 
ing. Investigators have noted these sources of 
error (2), and it is of interest that our findings 
show that they may arise at a surprisingly early 


age. 

Landreth and Johnson have shown that by 
three years of age Negro children have learned and 
accepted the majority stereotypes about Negroes 
(5). If our interpretation of the cause of lack of 
verbal responsiveness in the Negro children is 
correct, the awareness of racial differences ap- 
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parently occurs much earlier than has been pre- 
viously demonitrated. 


SUMMARY 


Forty Negro children examined by a white 
examiner were found to have lowered language 
scores on third examination at two years of age. 
This was apparently due to lack of verbal re- 
sponsiveness, rather than poor comprehension of 
language. This apparent early awareness of racial 
differences and loss of rapport has serious implica- 
tions in the field of ethnic group psychology, 
particularly in the use of verbal items on intelli- 
gence testing. 
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RESPONDENT REACTIONS TO AMBIGUOUS ITEMS IN AN ATTITUDE 
SCALE 


ROBERT 0. BLOOD, JR. 
University of Michigan 


ANFoRD and Older’s “Short Authoritarian- 

Equalitarian Scale” (a revised form of the 
California F Scale) has been used by various 
social scientists because of its brevity and its 
relationship to the research on authoritarian 
personality structure (3; 1, pp- 248-250). Its 
administration by the writer to 80 middle-class, 
well-educated subjects living near Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina disclosed ambiguities which limit 


the cerale’e effertivenecc 


For example, respondents are asked to choos 
one of six responses ranging from “agree very 
much” to “disagree very much” for Item E 


“Husbands should help their wives with the | 


dishes and care for the children.” So many of ou! 
respondents objected to the double-barreled 
nature of this item that we asked 24 of them t0 
respond (a) to the above phraseology, (b) to the 
reference about dishes only, and (c) to the refer- 
ence about children only. 


l 


Analysis of the results shows that most of the 
group responded differentially. Only six of the 
24 responded uniformly to the three alternative 
forms of the item. For the remaining 18 inter- 
viewees, the responses to one or to both separate 
“bartels” differed from responses to the original 
item. Indeed one respondent covered the whole 
range by “disagreeing very much” for the dishes 
item and agreeing just as strongly for “children.” 
Faced with the problem of a compromise response 
to the original item, he had decided to “agree 
pretty much.” 

That the single-barrelled items are more reliable 
than the original form is strongly suggested by the 
case of one couple. Their responses to the original 
form differed sharply with scores of five points for 
the husband and two for the wife. At first glance, 
these contrasting scores appear to indicate that he 
is rather authoritarian in his family role expecta- 
tions whereas she is comparatively equalitarian. 
Indeed this couple would be poorly matched if he 
were disagreeing “‘pretty much” with the same 
idea that his wife agrees to. However, their 
“developmental scores” on the writer’s Tradi- 
tional-Developmental Scale show close husband- 
wife similarity at 10 and 11 points respectively 
(2). This similarity is confirmed when the couple 
are able to respond independently to the separate 
factors in Item E. Under these circumstances both 
partners score five regarding dishwashing and 


"agree on the extreme one-point position regarding 


the care of the children. Apparently the husband- 
wife discrepancy in scores for Item E reflects the 
awkward problem involved in knowing how to 


" weight one’s answer to a double-barrelled ques- 


EU 2. wees 


tion, 


For the 24 respondents as a whole, mean scores- 
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on the two sub-items differed substantially from 
each other and from the original phrasing. With 
respect to children, the mean was close to the 
equalitarian extreme at 1.58. Scores regarding 
dishwashing averaged almost two notches higher 
at 3.50. For the original item, the mean fell in 
between at 2.29. These markedly divergent means 
show that the item as originally formulated re- 
quires respondents to give what may be a mislead- 
ing over-all reaction to relatively incompatible 
ideas. 

The similar ambiguity of two other items in the 
A-E Scale may be indicated by inserting paren- 
thetical lettering: (Item A) “Human nature being 
what it is, there may always be (a) war and (b) 
conflict.” (Item G) (a) “People sometimes say (b) 
an insult to your honor should not be forgotten.” 

Differential reactions to the separate elements 
in such items suggest the confusion created when a 
single response is expected to complex stimulation. 
Whereas in projective testing such confusion 
serves a useful purpose, in attitude measurement 
the desired precision and clarity can be achieved 
only by avoiding ambiguous phraseology. 
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THE SELECTION OF STIMULUS WORDS FOR VALUE: DURATION 
THRESHOLD EXPERIMENTS 


DAVID ROSENTHAL 
Johns Hopkins University, School of Medicine 


T A recent review of the literature, Eriksen (1) 
concluded that the data clearly supported the 
concept of “perceptual defense” and he indicated 
some directions for future research in this area. 
Our aim here is to raise two points which seem 
not to have received sufficient emphasis in previous 
foe ts, and which warrant consideration in 
urther research. The first involves the selection 
of. stimulus words in those experiments which 
ert to show a relationship between the dura- 
‘on of recognition thresholds and the values which 
an individual holds. We do not refer to the use of 
Socially objectionable words made by McGinnies 


(4) and others. The problems here haye already 
been discussed at length, and reviewed again by 
Eriksen (1). ; 

We are concerned rather with the problem of 
selecting words without first ascertaining their 

propriateness. Postman, Bruner, and McGinnies 
(5) and Postman and Schneider (6) used as a 
criterion for selection the agreement of judges that 
the stimulus words were related to given values, 
while Solomon and Howes (7) took words directly 
from the Allport-Vernon Scale of Values, and used 
them out of context. Both procedures are open to 
question. 
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The second point concerns some lack of clarity 
in the use of the term “values.” The distinction 
between value as “interest” and value as “prefer- 
ence” warrants further emphasis. A person may 
have a high preference for “God” and a low 
preference for “devil” yet be equally interested in 
both. 

Postman, Bruner, and McGinnies stated that 
they were using the term value in the sense of 
“personal interest,” yet they defined ‘‘contra- 
valuant responses” as words which “were opposite 
in meaning to the stimulus word or served to 
derogate it” (5, p- 149). Here the implication 
seems to be one of preference. Haigh and Fiske 
indeed speak of the PBM findings as being con- 
cerned with “value preferences” (2, p. 394). 

To indicate the degree and kinds of error that 
can occur in the selection of stimulus words, the 
author used a modification of the Haigh and Fiske 
procedure of ranking all stimulus words by value 
preference. The high frequency word set of 
Solomon and Howes (7, p. 260) and both the high 
and low frequency word sets of Postman and 
Schneider (6, p. 278) were reproduced by rows, 
but the order of the words in each row was changed 
to achieve a randomized sequence. Ten subjects 
were asked to rank the words in each row from 1 
to 6 according to their preference. 

Kendall’s W (3), called the coefficient of con- 
cordance, was used to measure the degree of 
homogeneity of ranks for each word set. This 
measure ranges from 0 to +1, zero indicating no 
agreement in a set of m rankings of n objects, +1 
indicating perfect agreement. 

In selecting stimulus words, we aim at a high 
order of homogeneity, meaning that all words 
representing a given category tend to be given 
similar ranks. If the ranks are scattered, we may 
question whether the words selected really belong 
in the same category. 

For half our subjects, the homogeneity of the 
Solomon and Howes high frequency word set 
did not even reach a value significantly greater 
than zero, the mean W = .43. On the Postman 
and Schneider set of frequent words, statistical 
significance was obtained in 3 out of 10 cases, 
and on the set of infrequent words, statistical 
significance was obtained in 4 out of 10 cases. 
Thus, we find a great deal of error in the grouping 
of these words under their respective categories, 
when we consider values to be concerned with 
“preferences.” 

Some qualitative observations shed further 
light on the problem. Some words seemed to 
serve as stereotypes. For example, the modal rank 
of “liberties” was 1, whereas the modal rank of 
“politician” was 6, although both were presumed 
to indicate political values. “Truth” had a high 
modal rank, “physics” a low rank, yet both were 
supposed to represent theoretical values. Words 
like “truth,” “liberties,” “loving,” “friendly,” 
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and “kindness” seemed to be so general in their 
implications ‘ind so highly, positively charged 
that they seemed to transcend classification in 
any one category. Other words like “politician,” 
“status,” and “dominant” aroused negative con- 
notations and received low modal ranks. 

Some words were ambiguous. Several subjects 
thought of “conception” not at all as a scientific 
word, but rather in connection with sex and child- 
birth. “Heavenly” was thought by one subject 
to be a typical fatuous comment by a modern 
teen-age girl, rather than a word bearing on the 
truly religious and spiritual. “Confession” was 
not always thought of in its religious sense, or 
“efficiency” in its economic sense. Other examples 
could be cited. 

Words were not of comparable specificity or 
generality. A specific object like “automobile” or 
“painter” tended to receive low ranks as compared 
to more general terms in the same category like 
“efficiency” or “graceful.” 

It is possible that if our subjects had been asked 
to rank the words according to interest rather 
than preference, greater homogeneity of ranks 
would have been achieved. However, Haigh and 
Fiske (2) found that when words were ranked by 
value preference their association with duration 
thresholds was sharper and clearer than when the 
words were used presumably as indicators of 
interest. One might deduce from this that interests 
are related to duration thresholds and to perceptual 
defense mechanisms only insofar as they reflect an 
individual’s preferences. 

In future experiments greater care in the 
selection of stimulus words, possibly by using the 
method suggested here, would eliminate much 


error variance and permit experimental relation- 


` ships to be brought out more clearly. Greater 


elucidation of the psychological distinctions be- 
tween value as “interest” or “preference” should 
help to clarify further the concept of perceptual 
defense. 
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gee AMONG GIRLS 


WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG anv FRANK SAUNDERS 
Wayne University 


TE is an empirical study of factors asso- 
ciated with repeating among girls contacted 
“on complaint by the Youth Bureau of the Detroit 
Police Department in 1952. It was hoped to find 


_ answers to three interrelated questions: (a) What 
" items of information distinguish girls with previous 


‘police records from those who are in trouble for 
thefirst time? (b) How does the list of discriminating 
factors for girls differ from that for boys? (c) What 
does this comparison imply as to the processes 
whereby girls, as contrasted with boys, become 
delinquent? 

‘The populations employed consist of all boys 


and girls under seventeen years of age against 


turned 


whom complaints were made. When boys or girls 
are taken into custody in Detroit, they are promply 

over to designated officers attached to the 
Youth Bureau. To deal with boys, there is a small 
detachment of Youth Bureau officers in each 
precinct. For girls, a group of policewomen known 
as the Girls’ Behavior Section is attached to the 
central office of the Youth Bureau." 

For each youngster, the appropriate officer or 
Policewoman makes an investigation which 
Toutinely provides for an interview with the 
youngster and an interview with the parents. 


~ In most cases the home is visited. On the basis of 


all the information secured a “history sheet” is 


completed. In 1952, this called for facts or ratings 


‘on sixty items relating to home conditions, school, 
neighborhood situations, and the youngsters’ 
activities. The data thus recorded were coded 
and punched on IBM cards. These cards were the 
basis of the present study.? 

The procedures used in this study were simple. 
The cards for all girls contacted on complaint in 
1952 were divided into two groups in accordance 
with whether or not the files of the Girls’ Behavior 


1 Cases originating as missing persons reports or in 
arrests of adult offenders are usually handled directly 
by the Women’s Division at police headquarters and 
cn do not reach the Youth Bureau. 

ai assistance in connection with the study, the 
authors wish to express appreciation to the following 
Soa Officials: Senior Inspector Sanford Shoults, in 
S ge of the Youth Bureau; Inspector Ralph Baker, 
T command of the day-to-day activities of the Bureau; 
ae Francis Davey, who worked out the details 
Mee and coding system; Sergeant Elizabeth 
Sea cy in chates of the Girls’ Behavior Section; and 
ie ees Beet. who handled the IBM oper- 

oul ul vhi was in 
7 reau while the study was 


Section showed evidence of the girl having been 
the subject of a police contact more than once. 
For every item of information a tabulation was 
prepared comparing the repeaters with the non- 
repeaters. Each such tabulation was submitted to 
the chi-square test to determine the degree of 
confidence with which the null hypothesis might 
be rejected. The same operations were performed 
on the records of the boys. 

For 1952, there were records for a total of 1,082 
girls, of whom 427 were repeaters and 655 were 
one-time offenders. Of the 60 tabulations made 
possible by the data, the null hypothesis could be 
rejected at the .01 level of confidence for 21, and 
at the .05 level for seven more. (By chance, no 
more than three tabulations might be expected to 
show these levels.) 

Table 1 contains the major facts on the 28 
items for which the null hypothesis could be 
rejected at the .05 level. In the first column of the 
table, the subject matter of the item is described. 
The second column lists those catergories for each 
item in which the percentage was high for re- 
peaters; the third column gives the value of p. 

It will be noted that these discriminating items 
tend to fall into a few major clusters. Of these, one 
of the most striking gives evidence that the girl 
repeaters were more in conflict with their homes 
than the nonrepeaters. The girls’ mothers ap- 
peared to play the more significant role in the 
situation. 

School also appeared to be an area of tension 
for the girl repeaters. More of them had quit 
school. Aside from the poor relations with school 
classmates, the girl repeaters seemed to enjoy 
good peer-group relationships more than the non- 
repeaters. 

None of the direct socioeconomic indices dis- 
tinguish reliably between repeaters and non- 
repeaters. 

As to the girls themselves the repeaters were 
older, more mature, and more likely to be well 
kept. 

It is only by comparing these trends for girls 
with the results of a similar study for boys that 
we can obtain clues as to the extent to which the 
above findings represent a typically feminine pat- 
tern rather than one which applies to all youngsters. 

There was a difference in the categories which 
contributed to this result for three items which 
had been significant for both girls and boys. For 
boys the repeaters were more often charged with 
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TABLE 1 


Trems SHOWING ASSOCIATION WITH REPEATING 
AMONG GIRLS AT THE 5 Per Cent LEVEL 
or CONFIDENCE 


Categories Posi- | Categories Posi- 
Item tively Linked to | tively Linked to | p< 
Repeating Nonrepeating 
Expressed attitude | Dislikes; indif- | Likes 01 
toward home ferent 
Attitude expressed | Dislikes; makes | Likes 01 
toward mother no comment 
Attitude expressed | Dislikes mother | Likes both 05 
toward both par- 
ents 
Form in which par- | None given Money given on | .01 
ents give money request 
Parents’? attitude | Indiferent Cooperative OL 
toward police of- 
ficers 
Hours when mother | None Evenings; all the | .05 
is at home time 
Parents’ participa- | “Seldom” “Occasional” -05 
tion in girls’ ac- 
tivities 
With whom girl is | Stepfather and | Both own par- | .01 
living own mother; ents; step- 
boarding par- mother and 
ents; father own father 
alone 
Offenses charged | Incorrigibility; | Larceny; sex | .05 
against girls at 13 truant from offenses 
or 14 years of age home 
Offenses charged | Incorrigibility; | Larceny; sex| .01 
against girls at 15 truant from offenses 
or 16 years of age home 
Relations with other | Member of a | “Lone wolf” OL 
youth regular group 
Group activities “Rambunc- Orderly 01 
tious”; organ- 
ized theft 
Grade in school Not attending; | Below eighth or | .01 
in special in eleventh 
classes 
Estimated “mental- | “Below average”| “Above average”| .01 
ity” 
Expressed attitude | Dislikes; indif- | Likes 01 
toward school ferent 
Attitude toward | Contempt; no | Friendly ‘01 
teachers comment 
Relations with class- | Ignores; quarrels;| Friendly OL 
mates shuns 
School marks Poor; failing Average; above | .01 
average 
Expressed attitude | Indifferent Friendly 01 
toward adult 
neighbors 
Age 14-15 12 or under 01 
Sexual development | Earlyadolescence| Preadolescence | .01 
Girls’ appearance Fastidious; over- | Slovenly 05 
dressed i 
Sports and hobbies | None; dancing | Games -05 
Size of home 2 rooms per 1.0 to 1.5 rooms | .02 
person per person 
Condition of dwelling} Needs repairs Average 01 
unit 
Condition of dwelling} Unduly meticu- | Average 01 
interior lous; slovenly; 
all others 
Officer’s judgment of | Evasive; “anti- | “Honest” 01 
girls’ attitude to- social” 
ward officer 
“Type” of youth Quarrelsome; Studious; 01 
mischievous “normal” 
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offenses against property rather than actions 
directly concàrned with the home. Also, the 
relative neglect by parents was more extreme 
among boy repeaters. Interestingly, overcrowded 
homes were more closely linked with boys’ re- 
peating; whereas girl offenders from spacious homes 
were more likely to be repeaters. 

An analysis of the items which had been sta- 
tistically signifcant for boys, although incon- 
clusive for girls, threw additional light on the 
above finding. One outstanding cluster of such 
items related to socioeconomic variables. For 
these the trends were paradoxical. While they were 
more closely linked to boys’ repeating, yet the 
conditions were worse for girls than for boys. 

This same paradoxical situation prevailed on 
items designed to reflect family tensions. Showing 
this trend were the following additional items 
bearing on family situations: 


1. Presence of father in the home 

2. Expressed antipathy to father 

3. Reported intensity of family quarreling 

4. Expressed antipathy to stepfather 

5. Youth living with relatives other than parents 

6. Youth living with mother alone 

7. Parents seeking to alibi selves in interviews with 
police 


A number of other items, not related to the 
above clusters, distinguished boy repeaters but 
not girl repeaters. These were: 


1. Youngster rated “small for age” 

2. Church attendance reported as irregular (less than 
once a week) 

3. Preference for going to shows as leisure-time 
pursuit 

4. Nonparticipation in organized youth groups 

5. Youngster does no chores around the home 

6. Youngster had part-time work doing odd jobs, 
rather than having a newspaper route (Very few 
girls held part-time employment) 


SUMMARY f 


This study was based on information gathered 
by the Youth Bureau of the Detroit Police 
Department on all girls reported to its Girls’ Be- | 
havior Section in 1952. The records of 427 re- 
peaters were compared with those of 655 non- 
repeaters. Of the items associated with repeating, 
the largest clusters relate to friction with parents — 
and with schools. As compared to a similar study of 
boys, repeating among girls was linked to a more | 
narrow range of factors. Girls more than boys 
were affected by present relationships within the 
home, particularly those involving their mothers. 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY AND PERSONALITY CHANGE. 
Edited by Carl R. Rogers and Rosalind F. 
Dymond. Chicago: Univer. of Chicago Press, 
1954. Pp. x + 447. Price $6.00. 

This volume, with twelve authors, edited by 

Carl Rogers and Rosalind Dymond, constitutes 

essentially a progress report on the large-scale 


" research program in psychotherapy which has 


been under way at the Counseling Center of the 
University of Chicago for more than four years. 


_ It presents findings to date on outcomes and proc- 
ess of the client-centered or nondirective approach 


to psychotherapy. The research is motivated by 
the desire to test four specific hypotheses which 
are central to client-centered therapy in regard to 
the capacity of the client who seeks help, the 
function of the therapist, and the process of 
therapy. The empirical support or disproof of 
each hypothesis, according to Rogers, tends to 
confirm or to cast doubt upon a whole body of 
theory in the area of personality, learning, and 
perception. The research program has grown out 
of the context of earlier research in which Rogers 
and other members of the group of authors whose 
work appears in this volume have been engaged. 
The book is divided into four parts, Part I 
presenting the context and the basic design of the 
Tesearch, Part II describing a series of separate 
Investigations bearing on the various hypotheses, 
and Part III giving what the authors call an 
‘objective analysis” of the therapy of two single 
Cases, one “successful” and the other “unsuccess- 
ful,” and attempting to relate each of them to the 
findings of the major studies reported in Part II. 
Part IV is called an “Overview” and poses many 
stiff questions for the future. The Introduction is 
marked by both pride and modesty. This is a 
Ploneering effort and is hailed as such with satis- 
faction, but the difficulties and imperfections both 
of method and of investigators are not minimized. 
The orderliness of the Introduction permits the 
reader to see at a glance which portions of the 
Volume are of primary interest to him. 
_ Of the 11 studies of which the findings are given 
in Part II, most are concerned with the investiga- 
tion of some aspect of the third central hypothesis, 
namely, that in the acceptant, understanding 
Feonere provided by client-centered therapy, 
le individual will change in his perception of self, 
will become more understanding and accepting 
P self and others, more creative, adaptive, au- 
PE tolerant, mature, and less defensive. 
S is a broad and inclusive hypothesis, and 
most of the studies have some bearing upon it. 
k 2 technique furnishes the most used and 
Bae useful of the methods employed, but the 
struments used include also a variety of psycho- 


logical tests previously developed by others and 
some developed for the purpose, including rating 
scales. The various studies report decreasing 

i cies between concepts of the “self” and 
of the “ideal,” and between concepts of the “self” 
and of the “ordinary person” in the course of 
therapy. The relationship of such decreases to 
“adjustment” level and to increase in “self- 
awareness” during “successful” therapy is also 
studied, and the effect of therapy on attitudes of 
acceptance and respect for others and on maturity 
as measured by the Willoughby Emotional Ma- 
turity Scale comes in for investigation. All of these 
fall squarely within the area of the third hy- 
pothesis. Five other studies, though concerned 
with measurement of the same variables, devote 
primary attention to methods of measurement or 
prediction of change (such as counselor judgment 
and ratings based on the TAT), and to the relation 
of change in therapy to such factors as ethnocen- 
trism and motivation. 

The authors insist that they will avoid value 
judgments in describing outcomes of therapy 
because there is no general agreement about the 
nature of adjustment or maladjustment. But this 
is a hard promise to keep, and the reports are 
full of such words as “improvement,” “favorable 
changes,” “better mental health,” and so on, 
which are seldom placed within quotation marks. 
The circumlocutions required to describe outcomes 
in terms of changes in relation to the concept of 
the self or of others, or of flexibility in perception 
or in ease of learning are still too clumsy. 

One of the novel and heartening elements in 
the research design is the plan for two control 
groups, the “equivalent” control group which 
had no therapy but regular testing, and the “own 
controls” or “wait” group. Half of the clients 
who agreed to participate in the research agreed 
also to defer beginning therapy for 60 days. 
Since test batteries were administered before and 
after the 60-day period, it was possible to com- 
pare changes in the waiting period with those 
taking place during the therapy period. Subse- 
quent variations in behavior of this “wait” group 
permitted observations on results of differences in 
motivation for therapy. This aspect of the design 
is a first attempt to approach and explore the 
little-understood phenomenon of “spontaneous 
recovery.” The findings suggest that some of the 
less disturbed clients who during the 60-day 
period had made positive gains on many of the 
measures used never really became involved in 
therapy. 

Another unusual aspect of the research is not in 
design but in method. Probably more than in any 
other major investigation, these studies utilize as 
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their basic data the individual’s own phenomeno- 
logical field. From it his private frame of reference 
is inferred. By the use of the Q sort to obtain 
pictures of the self, the self-ideal, the other 
person, of degrees of awareness of self, and so on, 
it is possible to derive the client’s view of certain 
aspects of his private world. A certain lawfulness 
and order are discovered within these phe- 
nomenological data, both in relation to external 
observations and in relation to the individual’s 
internal scheme. Rogers, though he recognizes 
that there are dilemmas involved in the method, 
nevertheless regards it as by far the most reward- 
ing that he has used and the most fruitful in 
leading to new and deeper hypotheses. 

The “research analyses” of the therapy of two 
cases written by Rogers are the most intensive 
and complete yet presented in the literature. 
Both are attempts to obtain solid, objective 
evidence as to what goes on in the course of 
therapy, and both give extensive excerpts from 
the actual interviews in order to communicate 
the flavor of the sessions. The findings on each 
client draw upon the investigations within six 
different research projects. The “failure” case is 
a somewhat confused part of the story, especially 
since the counselor rating on outcome of therapy 
for this client was well above the mid-point on a 
9-point scale, Failure to change in therapy is not 
included among the situations for which specific 
hypotheses were developed at the outset, and the 
occurrence is viewed with some puzzlement. 
Rogers suggests two hypotheses regarding “fail- 
ures” in therapy as a result of analysis of this 
case—one, that “long” therapy is more likely to 
be helpful than “short” (a position to which the 
nondirective group has been moving with more 
and more certainty over the years), and two, that 
perceived safety in the therapeutic relationship is 
essential if disturbed clients are to continue in 
therapy. Even these hypotheses, however, which 
Rogers proposes for future testing, do not seem 
to get at the heart of the matter or to explain 
why the capacity for productive self-reorganiza- 
tion becomes released for some and not for others 
in the accepting climate of psychotherapy. 

This is an impressive book for many reasons. 
Impressive are the courage, honesty, and industry 
shown in approaching this almost impossible 
task of research in a field so full of obstacles. It is 
no accident that this is in fact a “pioneering” 
program and that many generations of psycho- 
therapists have shrunk from so formidable an 
undertaking. It is a task that demands not only 
the willingness and the candor to lay all the facts 
on the line. It demands also a capacity for hard 
work and tedium, for spending, for example, more 
than five hundred man-hours of effort simply in 
collecting and transcribing the data from one 
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client and his matched control. It demands further 
a kind of group devotion to a central body of 
theory and its related practice, and resourcefulness 
in developing testable hypotheses arising from the 
theory. The followers of the client-centered ap- 
proach around Carl Rogers have been able to 
develop this group enterprise. Certainly it is high 
time for this kind of investigation, and even now 
no other school of therapists is zealous or stalwart 
enough to attempt it. 

In the relation of the findings to general psycho- 
logical theory one feels a disappointment in this 
volume. Perhaps this is in part because we want 
too much, because we want too clear and orderly 
and rich a body of theory to emerge. Perhaps it is 
in part because our hopes are raised too high in 
the early discussion of theory in the book. Cer- 
tainly the studies reported here have little bearing 
on the field of learning theory or on that growing 
up around the process of perception, as the pre- 
view leads us to expect. That aspect of theory 
which is explored here and which finds support 
in the findings of the various studies is chiefly 
the “self-theory,” the self and the self-concept in 
relation to the process of psychotherapy and the 
therapeutic relationship. Even in this area of 
theory, however, there is a fragmentary quality 
and the reader is bedevilled by many of the doubts 
which also trouble Rogers, by the conflict among 
“perceptual vantage points,” and by the relation 
of these varying perceptual systems to an inte- 
grated personality theory. Perhaps in this complex 
field for a long time to come we must content our- 
selves with bits and pieces, and only much later 
expect to reach the well-ordered and integrated 
structure of theory that we desire. 

RurTH TOLMAN 

Pasadena, California 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION IN RORSCHACH 
TestING. By Roy Schafer. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1954. Pp. xiv + 446. Price $8.15. 
This is probably the most significant and least 
advertised book in clinical psychology to appear in 
many a year. It is also one of the very few books 
on psychological testing addressed to the advanced 
worker. Many have been the books on Rorschach 
for novitiates, detailing how to administer an 
score the test; few have been the books on how also 
to interpret the results; and almost nonexistent 
have been the books dedicated to content analysis 
of the Rorschach. This is such a book. Additionally 
it is, to the best of this reviewer’s knowledge, the 
first book that explicitly attempts to root the 
entire test firmly in a given personality theory, 1” 
this case the neo-analytic ego theory of the 
Freudian school. 
This book officially initiates a new trend in 
Rorschach interpretation, a trend that is heavily 
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i indebted to E. Schachtel. Schachtel was one of 
"the first to advocate a method viewing the 
Rorschach that avoided the moribund approach of 
_ scores” and “‘signs.” Bringing to the Rorschach 
astute clinical insights, he substituted instead a 
"dynamic interpretation of the test based largely 
upon the theoretical contributions of Harry Stack 
“Sullivan and Erich Fromm. Schachtel demon- 
strated how the test could be utilized to ascertain 
‘the individual’s attitude toward the test, the 
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examiner, the entire test situation, and even to his 


own responses toward the inkblots, and how, from 
this information, the personality structure of the 
individual could be deduced. Taking his cue from 
Schachtel, but attempting to go beyond it, Schafer 
-stresses content interpretation to the extent of 
eliminating most of the usual considerations of 
Scores, percentages, and the like—not that such 
Scores are completely unimportant, Schafer is 
careful to point out, but because he wishes to 
“demonstrate how much may be achieved without 
‘them. Clearly, his book starts, not where other 
_ books leave off, but where other books have yet 
to probe. 
Feeling that what one obtains from any test 
depends upon what one is looking for, Schafer 
firmly advocates a theoretical frame of reference 
in interpreting the Rorschach. The theoretical 
_ frame of reference to which he subscribes is not 
_ the classical Freudian one, but rather a more 
| modern “ego” psychology that is greatly indebted 
to the work of the Rapaport group, of which 
Schafer is a member. This group has attempted to 
Tevise and to integrate into the original Freudian 
_ theory new insights and findings and then at- 
tempted to apply these to the domain of the 
eee psychologist, primarily to test interpreta- 
The approach centers about four central areas: 
(@) the test situation and relationship as they bear 
upon the perception, hence the responses, of the 
client. As indicated, this area is most directly 
indebted to Schachtel; (b) levels of psychic func- 
tioning, which rests upon Freud’s concepts of 
Peary and secondary thought processes and 
Kris’ concept of “regression in the service of the 
£go.” The central thesis is that the client is con- 
aed undergoing shifts in the amount of intel- 
ectual control that he exercises during the test, 
ae as any individual will shift, at various times 
ae the day, from sharp, problem-solving 
4 inking to “free” fantasy in the form of day- 
ee (Q] patterns of defense, with particular 
ae paid to the defenses of denial, reaction 
aaa nee projection, and repression. Here, the 
a. Teud and to Anna Freud is obvious. This 
at he Constitutes the heart of the applied aspects 
ih e book, the author carefully demonstrating 

W an evaluation of both the type of defense and 
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the efficacy of the defense can be gleaned from the 
content of the responses to the Rorschach; (d) 
Ego identity, particularly as postulated by E. H. 
Erickson, although many may feel that at least 
a part of this debt is to Gordon Allport and to Carl 
Rogers. Schafer utilizes this concept to demonstrate 
how a knowledge of the person’s self concept, his 
age, cultural background, vocation, and similar 
areas of importance to ego identity can be utilized 
to change the shading of an interpretation in order 
to make it more highly individualistic and unique 
to the particular individual being tested. 

To state the origins and indebtedness of the 
author to other workers in the four areas cited is 
not to take credit from Schafer. He himself is 
more than magnanimous in acknowledging such 
debts, but he too must be given credit for the 
careful revision and adaptation of these concepts 
to fit the Rorschach situation as he perceives it. 

It might be thought that any test analysis deal- 
ing with Freudian theory would lend itself to what 
Schafer calls “wild” analysis and symbolic inter- 
pretation. It is a great relief to find that Schafer, 
unlike many, pleads fervently against such an 
approach and offers, in addition to his plea, a list 
of criteria for avoiding this type of analysis. 
Constantly reiterated is the admonition that one 
must remain close to his data when interpreting 
the test. It is not enough, for instance, when one 
finds a passive attitude to be basic in a client, to 
jump directly into theory and to state that this is 
an “oral receptive individual.” Evidence for both 
the receptivity and the orality must be present in 
the test results themselves; without evidence for 
orality Schafer would propose that the examiner 
write only that “this is a receptive person,” 
although one might, of course, want to postulate 
that probably an oral fixation was involved. In 
his chapter, “Criteria for Judging the Adequacy 
of Interpretations,” specific safeguards are pro- 
posed which, if followed by those in need of them, 
will inevitably lead to more conservative, less 
gratuitous content interpretation. f 

Similarly rewarding are Schafer’s suggestions 
for organizing interpretations into hierarchies and 
for the avoidance of the usual clichés and vapid 
spinning out of “tendencies,” a catchall phrase 
used by many clinicians to indicate that there will 
follow all those disparate segments of interpreta- 
tion that the examiner was unable to organize into 
meaningful patterns. Schafer demonstrates pre- 
cisely how such organization can be effected and 
how it can profitably replace the usual string of 
unconnected adjectives that constitute the 
“tendencies.” 

One could go through page after page of this 
book pointing out the vein of gold within each. 
This book represents a thoughtful, critical work 
by an extremely gifted diagnostician and clinical 
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psychologist. It is practically inconceivable that a 
clinician could go through any ten pages of the 
book and not find something from which he could 
greatly profit. 
Martin KAPLAN 
Peoria State Hospital 


TRANSFERENCE. Its MEANING AND FUNCTION IN 
Psycuoanatytic THEerApy. By Benjamin 
Wolstein. Introduction by Clara Thompson. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1954. Pp. 
xiii + 206. Price $5.00. 

The analysis of transference is generally con- 
sidered to be the essential technical characteristic 
of psychoanalysis. In fact, the analysis and 
interpretation of the irrational components of the 
patient’s view of the therapist are widely accepted 
as the defining operation of psychoanalysis to- 
gether with the use of free association to recover 
repressed childhood memories and attitudes. 
Surprisingly enough, despite this fact, relatively 
little attention has been paid to transference in the 
general psychological literature or even in the 
works of learning and perception theorists who 
have sought to translate analytic concepts into 
broader behavioral schemes. With the develop- 
ments in ego psychology and the study of char- 
acter defenses that have marked the past fifteen 
years or so there has been gradually more concern 
with the problem of transference and counter- 
transference, as evidenced by an increased sprin- 
kling of articles and symposia in the professional 
journals. Wolstein’s book has appeared at an 
important time, and in future years it may well be 
regarded as a pioneering effort at presenting an 
integrated critical analysis of the concept of 
transference in psychoanalysis. 

After a lucid introduction by Clara Thompson, 
which summarizes historical trends in the concept 
of transference, the author clarifies the objectives 
of the monograph. Essentially this is a critical 
study, by no means pretending to be a compre- 
hensive survey of the field. There is an initial 
attempt to orient the reader toward certain basic 
scientific postulates from which the conception of 
transference is derived. The philosophic emphasis 
is somewhat unusual for a book on analytic 
technique. Yet in view of the general objective 
of clarifying the concept of transference, the 
stimulating discussion of operational procedures in 
scientific theory construction is quite valuable. 
Wolstein attempts to orient the reader toward the 
essential philosophical assumptions which underlie 
the theoretical constructs of Freud, who worked 
essentially in the atmosphere of a mechanistic, 
monistic, reductive scientific world. A contrast 
between these assumptions and the more recent 
implications of scientific philosophy, emphasized 
in the writings of Dewey, James, Mead, and 
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Pierce, is drawn to demonstrate the need 
view of transterence that goes beyond a 
factor theory of personality or a reducti 
and historical concept of the etiology of c 
behavior patterns. Subsequent chapters 
detail the origins of Freud’s concept of 
ference. The essential point made by the au 
that Freud’s concept of transference, stemm 
it did from the early use of hypnotic suggesti 
catharsis, never quite lost this quality 
employment of the irrational authority 
therapist as a curative technique. Transfe 
as Wolstein teases it out of various writi 
Freud over his lifetime, becomes in its pi 
form a tool of the analyst, the equivalent 
hypnotic influence which is geared toward re 
of lost memories. In essence, argues Wols 
Freud’s concept of transference involves 
the more effective use of suggestion to i 
not so much the content of the patient’s s 
matology as the character resistances whi 
obstacles in the analysis to the recall of traun 
childhood memories, Thus, as Freud describe 
process, the transference reactions which de: 
in analysis are usually ambivalent; but 
positive, i.e., characterized by love attachmi 
ascription of unusual power to the therap 
cause of unconscious dependency needs, the 
the chief ally of the analyst. Certainly a bas 
of orthodox analytic technique has been toa 
immediately all negative transference and 
from analysis of positive transference. Presi 
under the sway of the positive attachm 
patient is more likely to strive to do the 
work well and to recover the repressed child 
fantasies. The specific point at issue in this 
graph is whether such a view of transfe) 
tenable in the light of current philosophical 
psychotherapeutic sophistication. Sur 
Freud’s own writings and discussing in dei 
case of Dora, Wolstein argues that Freud’s 
is psychologically unsound, authoritarian, & 
ineffective in the long run in leading to personi 
change. 
In contrast to Freud’s approach, Wo 
presents a point of view stemming in part 
own experience and that of a number of 
associated with the theoretical reconstruc! 
Freud’s work formulated by Harry Stack 
Erich Fromm, Clara Thompson, and, 
extent, Karen Horney. This genetic-fi 
point of view emphasizes the communi 
process and draws chiefly on the more ope! 1 
concepts of unconsciousness exemplifie 
Sullivan’s contrast between parataxic and 
modes of relating and thinking. The 
analysis becomes exposure in the here- 
medium of patient-therapist interaction of 
the distorted components of the patient’s 
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The therapeutic process becomes not so much 
recall of the repressed as examifation of the 
distortions of the present or future aims and 
perceptions of the analysand. The past is not to 
be ignored, but recall of childhood becomes a 
means of providing clear perspective rather than 
the cathartic goal which it presumably is in more 
orthodox analyses. In subsequent chapters 
Wolstein elaborates on this point of view and 
attempts an operational formulation of trans- 
ference and countertransference. The additional 
key to the meaning of transference distortions, as 4 
special case of parataxis, is the occurrence of 
anxiety in the course of communication. Wolstein 
concludes with a challenging discussion of the 
_ implications of the reformulated concept of 
transference for value theory and metapsychology. 
So sketchy an outline can scarcely do justice 
to the richness and subtlety of the author’s 
argument. It should be apparent to the reader, 
however, that this is indeed an unusual and 
provocative work. What is most striking about it is 
perhaps the nonclinical orientation. Transference 
emerges in these pages as the manifestation in the 
analytic situation of a pervasive distortion of 
perception and value that impedes productive 
living and effective social development. Analysis 
becomes in this book a new type of creative 
experience for people with difficulties in living 
rather than a form of treatment for mental illnesses 
of various types. This is a perspective that may 
well appeal to many readers otherwise not con- 
cerned with psychotherapeutic practice. It may 
also serve as a useful corrective for clinicians too 
deeply immersed in technique and psychopathology 
to recognize some of the broader implications of 
their work. The book has a self-searching quality 
that stems from a deep understanding of the need 
for psychotherapists to examine not only their 
own feelings in relation to a given patient but their 
general orientation, which must inevitably be 
ae cated to patients in the course of their 
_ Certain limitations of this monograph, imposed 
i part by the author’s objectives and in part by 
e approach, may be mentioned briefly. In 
restricting his presentation to a critique of Freud’s 
ae writings, Wolstein necessarily omits the 
Deperents and increased richness in the view 
pee nee within orthodox analytic literature. 
uly one feels that in his somewhat 
ete treatment (characterized by excessive 
ae oo of his main point about the hypnotic 
gh ed reud’s concept of transference) the author 
A Ha g a fleeting ghost from the past. Certainly 
Mardini recent writings of Alexander, Balint, 
ince Little, and La Gache the issue of the 
ftanef as a mirror or the toleration of positive 
erence is seriously questioned by analytic 
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writers. Consideration of the wider body of litera- 
ture in the field might have been more helpful to 
the reader in evaluating Wolstein’s point of view. 
Similarly, despite an unusually fluent and gifted 
prose style, the author’s failure to include case 
materials and examples seriously interferes with 
the communication of his message. In a book that 
deals so brilliantly with the understanding of 
human personality one is a bit dismayed to find 
so little reference to actual people. This overly 
abstract presentation is perhaps merely a stylistic 
impediment, but it may seriously hinder evalua- 
tion and appreciation of the author's point of view 
and his criticisms of Freud’s concepts. Finally, one 
looks in vain for some documentation of the 
repeated assertion that the genetic-functional point 
of view is therapeutically more valuable. This is 
perhaps too much to expect from an essentially 
critical thesis, and it may be that by attempting to 
trace out the meaning of transference in so clear a 
fashion Dr. Wolstein’s contribution will lie in 
stimulating others to direct empirical investigation. 
This is undoubtedly a difficult, somewhat over- 
written, and occasionally exasperating book, but it 
is a brilliant one that raises important issues, faces 
up to them squarely, and goes to the core of many 
problems in current psychotherapeutic theory and 
technique. Practising therapists, personality 
theorists, social scientists, and advanced graduate 
students will find it stimulating and provocative of 
serious self-searching. 
Jerome L. SINGER 
Franklin D. Roosevelt VA Hospital 
Montrose, New York 


Tue Cunicat Interaction: Wita SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE RORSCHACH. By Seymour 
B. Sarason. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1954, Pp. x + 425. Price $5.00. 

The argument of this discursive but always 
piquant book runs about as follows: Rorschachers 
too often jump from test scores to a prediction of 
behavior. There ought to be an intervening 
variable to provide some rationale for such leaps. 
Besides, recent empirical attempts to validate the 
Rorschach show that the equalities traditionally 
assumed between scores and behavior are not 
always real. Better interpretations might be ob- 
tained by using as an intervening rationale “the 
clinical interaction” that goes on during the test. 
From this construct, especially as it leads to an 
understanding of how the subject was perceiving 
the test, one can make inferences about his 
probable behavior that will be both more logical 
and more valid. Introspective accounts of the 
analysis of six protocols are offered to show how 
this approach works. 

The reader finds obvious flaws in each step of 
the argument. The whole thesis depends upon 
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setting up straw men. Even reasonably trained 
Rorschachers aren’t so bad as Sarason assumes 
the group as a whole to be; when the reader 
discovers him quoting Klopfer on the side of the 
iconoclasts, he begins to wonder who, in Sarason’s 
eyes, represents standard usage. The empirical 
studies mentioned are interesting—and the book is 
valuable as a compilation of recent validation 
. experiments—but most of them measure the use- 
fulness of the Rorschach against some paper and 
pencil test, with shocking unconcern for the known 
flimsiness of such instruments. One has the feeling 
that most of these studies should be read the other 
way around: the Rorschachs demonstrated that 
So-and-So’s list of a priori questions did not in fact 
reveal the trait So-and-So assumed he had meas- 
ured. Sarason suggests revisions of interpretation 
on the strength of these studies and of recent 
factor analyses of Rorschach scores. Many of his 
suggestions make sense, but the reader wonders if 
they do not do so less because of the thin evidence 
on which they are ostensibly based and more 
because Sarason carries to its end the original logic 
of Rorschach: the polarity between responses 
arising from within the person and responses 
arising from external stimulation by the inkblot. 
The choice of the clinical interaction as an 
intervening construct is also not new. Even when 
learning the use of nonprojective tests, most 
clinical students have been taught to watch what 
transpires between themselves and the subject. 
When this rule is phrased in terms of being aware 
of how the subject has structured the task, it 
becomes a cliché. For instance, no one should find 
it a new idea that high F+% occurs when the 
subject has decided it is his job to be accurate. 
Yet by carefully tracing out the interpretive 
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implications of the subject’s self-definition of the 
inkblot task, Sarason does arrive at some stimulat- 
ing corollaries, The reader may or may not, for 
example, feel that C’ is merely a form of C; the 
idea is at any rate interesting. (In this reviewer's 
experience, it seems valid for very bright normal 
people but not for pathological cases.) 

The step Sarason does not take is to see that if 
the test is a behavior sample collected under and 
understood in terms of current conditions, it is 
therefore also a sample of the premises that the 
individual brings to all situations, whatever the 
conditions. At a second degree of abstraction, the 
clinical interaction tells us about the lifelong 
premises, the treasured self-consistencies, with 
which the subject has learned to meet the world. 
A lifetime of overdetermination brings about 
and may be read from the clinical interaction seen 
during a Rorschach session, but at no point does 
Sarason take his own premises or the Rorschach 
that seriously. 

Reading Sarason’s introspective accounts of his 
analysis of six Rorschachs, the reader who is 
himself a Rorschacher will find little evidence that 
what Sarason does is different from standard 
usage. It would seem that the incendiary tone 
occasionally adopted in the theoretical section of 
the book was inappropriate, however stimulating 
it may have been. That more such examples of the 
interpretative process should see the light of 
print is very desirable, however, and their inclusion 
alone might justify calling attention to this book. 

On the whole, The Clinical Interaction is lively 
reading. One finds pleasure in disagreeing and 
pleasure in agreeing—on alternate pages! 

CHARLES McARTHUR 

Department of Hygiene 

Harvard University 
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| ATTITUDE CHANGE THROUGH REFUTATION AND ELABORATION OF 
i AUDIENCE COUNTERARGUMENTS! 


DONALD L. THISTLETHWAITE anp JOSEPH KAMENETZKY? 
University of Illinois 


tions the following question is frequently 

encountered: “Is the communication 
more effective when the speaker avoids 
" explicit denial or refutation of the arguments of 
opposed members of the audience, or is it 
better to present direct refutations of opposed 
_ arguments?” It might be reasoned that “any 
attempted refutation will have a tendency to 
antagonize the opposed members of the 
audience, and may motivate them to seek new 
arguments to support their position” (9, p. 
204). To the extent that such reactions occur, 
one might expect direct refutation to lessen 
the effectiveness of the communication in 
changing attitudes. On the other hand, it is 
possible that the effect of presenting no refu- 
tation (or merely implicit refutation) may be 
to increase the probability of evasion among 
opposed subjects, i.e., nonrefutative com- 
munications may be less informatively ade- 
quate in conveying the speaker’s intended 
conclusion (cf. 4, 10). To the extent that 
comprehension is less adequate, no refutation 
should be less effective in changing opinion 
than refutation. The present study was de- 
signed to obtain evidence concerning the de- 
gtee to which these alternative types of 
Intermediary effects occur. 

A closely related question is that of how 
far one should go in acknowledging and 
elaborating the arguments of opposed members 
of the audience. Is it better to present only 
materials supporting the point being made, or 
oar was supported in part by the United 
25726 saree under Contract No. AF 33(038)- 
Trainin nt ‘ored by the Air Force Personnel and 

g Research Center. Permission is granted for 
Teproduction, translation, publication, use, and dis- 


posal in whole or in part by or for the United States 
vernment, 
a The writers wish to thank Frank T. Gardner, 
ward Moltz, Ralph L. Anderson, and Henry de 
FERAE for assistance in conducting the study and in 
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ae Superintendent of Schools in Peoria, Illinois, 
High oward A. Hunter, Principal of Peoria Central 
ae School, for their generous cooperation. We are 
a to Lyle H. Lanier for reading an earlier 
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T preparation of persuasive communica- 


is it better to acknowledge and discuss the 
arguments of those opposed to the communi- 
cator’s conclusion? Previously, Hovland, 
Lumsdaine, and Sheffield (9) investigated the 
effects of acknowledging versus not ac- 
knowledging audience counterarguments. The 
former procedure was described as a “both- 
sided” and the latter as a “one-sided” presenta- 
tion. Hovland, et al., hypothesized that those 
opposed to the position taken “would dis- 
count a one-sided presentation as coming from 
a biased source, that had failed to consider the 
arguments on the other side” (p. 203). Audi- 
ence evaluations of the factual coverage of the 
two types of presentations generally did not 
turn out in the predicted manner, although 
the “one-sided” program was less effective in 
changing opinion among the opposed Ss. The 
present study investigated the effects of 
additional discussion of opposed arguments 
by comparing two types of presentations: (a) 
In the first, the counterarguments of opposed 
members of the audience were acknowledged, 
but no attempt was made to develop or elab- 
orate these arguments. This procedure is 
comparable to the “both-sided” procedure 
used by Hovland, et al. (9, p. 206). (b) In the 
second, opposed arguments were acknowledged 
and elaborated by presenting “factson the other 
side” which supported the opposed arguments. 
From one point of view, it might be expected 
that the inclusion of facts “on the other side” 
would tend to strengthen the position of 
members of the audience initially opposed, 
thereby tending to make elaboration of op- 
posed arguments less effective in changing 
attitudes. On the other hand, such elaboration 
might also be expected to reduce the discount- 
ing tendencies of opposed members of the 
audience, thereby tending to aid the com- 
municator in securing acceptance of his 


recommendation. 
METHOD 
Subjects 4 
Approximately 750 newly inducted recruits in basic 
training at Sampson Air Force Base (New York) con- 
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stituted the main sample. In addition, 230 recruits 
were studied prior to the experiment: 40 of these who 
were opposed to the point of view to be presented in the 
experimental communications were interviewed about 
the arguments and facts believed to support their 
views; the remaining Ss answered a questionnaire 
intended to determine the popularities of 12 counter- 
arguments, which on a priori grounds were believed 
might include most of the reasons for opposing the 
communicator’s thesis. 

The experiment was subsequently replicated in part 
with approximately 400 high school students in a 
midwestern community. 


Communications and Experimental Design 


At the time the experiment was being planned 
(March, 1953) there was frequent discussion in the 
mass media of the question of whether we had acted 
wisely in committing U. S. military forces to fighting a 
limited war in Korea. This topic was selected as a 
suitable one because it appeared relevant to the orien- 
tation objectives of the basic training course. 

As explained above, the main purpose of the pre- 
liminary interviews and questionnaires was to deter- 
mine which counterarguments were most salient among 
the opposed members of the recruit population. It was 
found that relatively few recruits actually believed 
we were wrong in going into Korea. Among those 
opposing our policy in Korea, the majority seemed to 
think that we should have fought an all-out war rather 
than a limited war. The seven counterarguments 
finally selected for elaboration and refutation were thus 
mainly arguments directed against the policy of limit- 
ing the war to the Korean peninsula (e.g., one such 
counterargument asserted that if we had blockaded the 
Chinese coast and bombed China and Manchuria we 
would have won a quick and easy victory in Korea). 

The following descriptions indicate the major varia- 
tions in the four experimental programs: 

Program I (refutation with elaboration of counter- 

arguments). In this presentation each acknowledge- 
ment of a counterargument was followed by a state- 
ment of facts supporting the counterargument (“facts 
on other side”). This in turn was followed by one or 
more statements explicitly denying the validity or 
adequacy of the opposed argument. Following the 
refutative statements was a presentation of facts 
which supported an interpretation contrary to the 
counterargument, i.e., which supported the conclusion 
that we were right in fighting a limited war in Korea. 
As a rule, additional refutative statements followed 
the statement of “facts on our side.” (Running time: 
30 min.) 

Program II (refutation without elaboration of counter- 
arguments). This program was identical to the first, 
except that all discussions of “facts on the other side” 
were omitted. (Running time: 25.5 min.) 

Program III (no refutation with elaboration). This 
program was the same as Program I, except that non- 
refutative statements were substituted for the refuta- 
tions. The nonrefutative statements were formulated 
so that there was no denial of the validity of the op- 
posed point of view expressed. Rather, these state- 
ments attempted to convey the idea that, the counter- 


argument notwithstanding, there were still other facts 
to consider. For example, one such nonrefutative 
statement was as follows: “On the other hand, those 
who argue that we were right in not fighting an all-out 
war point to other facts which should be considered.” 
(Running time: 27.5 min.) 

Program IV (no refutation without elaboration). 
This program was identical with Program III except 
that all statements presenting “facts on the other 
side” were deleted. (Running time: 23 min.) 

The four experimental programs were prepared 
from a single tape recording by deleting different 
sections of the tape. The transcription was made by 
a graduate student announcer for the University of 
Illinois radio station, WILL. 

A control group listened to a tape recording on a 
different topic (Program V). No mention was made in 
this recording of the Korean War. In both the experi- 
mental and control presentations, slides were used to 
illustrate various points made by the speaker. 

Special precautions were taken to conceal the fact 
that an experiment was being conducted. It was ex- 
plained that the programs were being prepared for film 
presentation but prior to this a tape recording was 
being played to a number of audiences in order to get 
their reactions. Also the format and “purpose” of the 
attitude items (some of which were administered to 
the same Ss more than once) were altered from one 
administration to the next. 


Questionnaire Items 


One week prior to the communication all Ss com- 
pleted a “before” questionnaire containing 15 key 
items concerned with the question of our policy it 
Korea. The following multiple-choice question 1$ 
representative: “In your opinion, was our decision to 
fight a limited war in Korea a wise decision? (a) Yes, 
I am sure it was wise, (b) Yes, I think it was wis 
(c) No, I do not think it was wise, (d) No, I am sure 
it was not wise, (e) I am undecided.” (The positions 
of the favorable alternatives were varied from item to 
item in order to exclude “response sets.”) Responses 
to these questions are designated as pretest response: 

Immediately after exposure to the talk, Ss were 
asked to respond to a group of “reaction” items of 
which there were two kinds: (a) One group of items was 
designed to provide a scale for measuring the tendency 
of experimental Ss to discount or depreciate the com: 
munication they had just heard. These items pos 
questions as to the adequacy of the factual coverage 
of the talk, the accuracy of the statements made by 
the speaker, whether S believed the talk should be 
given to other Ss who had not already heard it, ete 
Responses to the items used in the scale are her 
designated as discounting reactions. (b) A second group 
of five multiple-choice items, in one way Or another, 
asked the question, “What do you think was the 
speaker’s main conclusion?” In order not to betray 
the conclusion, in two of the five items the speaker 
conclusion was not actually stated among the alter- 
natives: the correct response was, “None of the above 
statements contains the speaker’s main conclusion: 
In addition these questions were mixed with et 
evaluative items described above. The number of corre! 
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answers was used as an index of thepinformative ade- 
quacy of each program, i.e., of the extent to which 
each talk produced comprehension of the communi- 
cator’s conclusion, 

During the same session, the key attitude items 
presented in the “before” questionnaire were again 
administered. Responses to these items will be called 
immediate posttest responses. The Air Force recruits 
again answered some of the same attitude items 21 
days after hearing the recording (delayed posttest). 


Scaling of Attitude Responses 


“Attitude” was treated as a dispositional concept 
reducible to specified observations of behavior. The 
behavior in terms of which S’s attitude toward the 
Korean War is specified is the preferential behavior of 
S in responding to instructions to choose the alterna- 
tives of the questionnaire items he prefers or agrees 
with most nearly, At the outset it was recognized that 
the observed behaviors might not provide any logical 
basis for categorizing the attitudes of different Ss in 
a comparative manner. It was desirable therefore to 
determine whether the data were such that a logical 
basis could be found for ordering Ss along a single 
continuum (2, 3). One obvious test consists in deter- 
mining whether the obtained data satisfy the axioms 
of order which define an ordinal scale (1, 7, 11). Since 
it can easily be shown that the scale patterns of a 
perfectly reproducible scale in Guttman’s sense (6) 
are related to each other in a manner which satisfies 
these axioms, scalogram analysis was used to determine 
whether scales possessing nearly perfect reproducibility 
could be obtained. In this analysis use was made of 
the H technique (12). This technique consists of deter- 
mining a given cutting point in a Guttman scale by 
means of responses to two or more items rather than 
by responses to a single item. In using this method, 
we defined an “acceptable split” (cf. 12, pp. 286-288) 
as one which met the error criterion for both the re- 
cruit and high school samples and for both the pretest 
and immediate posttest responses. 


RESULTS 


Comparative Nature of Favorableness of Atti- 
tude toward ihe Korean War 


The four coefficients of reproducibility for 
the resulting scale on attitude toward the 
Korean War ranged from .96 to .99 for the 
various response samples. The scale thus 
Provides a way to rank order the respondents 
with respect to favorableness of attitude to- 
ward the Korean War. 


a i Two checks on the stability of the reproducibility 
eee associated with these items were obtained: 

e same scoring key was applied (a) to the delayed 
Posttest responses of the recruits who filled out the 
Ene attitude items three weeks after the communica- 
aaa (these responses were not used in the original scale 
Rhee and (6) to the responses of an independent 
Dannie of 720 recruits. The coefficients of reproduct- 

y were .98 and .97, respectively. 


In the following analyses, high scores in- 
dicate more favorable attitudes toward the 
Korean War. 


Over-all Effectiveness of the Programs in Chang- 
ing Altitudes 


The effectiveness of the programs in chang- 
ing attitudes toward the Korean War was 
measured by comparing the posttest attitude 
scores of each experimental group with the 
posttest attitude scores of the control group. 
Since the treatment groups differed con- 
siderably from each other in initial favorable- 
ness of attitude, the statistical analysis was 
done primarily on treatment groups which 
had been matched on pretest scores. Whenever 
more than one individual could be matched 
with another, the selection was made by 
referring to a table of random numbers. 

The results in Table 1 show that without 
exception the experimental communications 
were effective in increasing the favorableness 
of the audience toward our policy in Korea. 
This was true for both the Air Force and high 
school Ss.‘ 

The degree to which these effects represent 
enduring changes in attitude was studied by 
comparing Air Force treatment groups on the 
delayed posttest. It will be recalled that the 
recruits answered the same questionnaire 
items again three weeks after the communica- 
tion. The results in Table 1 indicate that the 
effects still persisted after an interval of three 
weeks. The experimental Ss continued to be 
significantly more favorable in attitude than 
the control Ss, although the differences were 
smaller than those found on the immediate 
posttest." 


4 The correlation between posttest scores introduced 
by matching on pretest score was incorporated into all 
tests of significance by applying the statistical test 
(critical ratio) to the difference distributions of the 
posttest scores to be compared. In selecting this 
method of analysis, an equal intervals assumption has 

imposed on the data. 
errr a check on the stability of attitudes, test-retest 
correlations were calculated for the scale scores of the 
control Ss (these Ss received an irrelevant communica- 
tion). Reliabilities over a one-week interval were .78 
and .82 for the Air Force and high school Ss respec- 
tively. Reliability over a four-week interval was .78 
for the Air Force Ss. These correlations may under- 
estimate the stability of attitudes for recruits under 
conditions of no instruction. The effects of other 
orientation lectures in the basic training program 
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TABLE 1 è 


ATTITUDE SCORES OF MATCHED GROUPS IMMEDIATELY AFTER AND THREE WEEKS AFTER 
PRESENTATION OF THE COMMUNICATION 


Immediately After Three Weeks After 
Air Force Groups* High school Groups* Air Force Groups 
(N = 103 each) (N = 42 each) (N = 88 each) 
pdit.” p diff.** p diff."* 
From From From 
Program Mean Control Mean Control Mean Control 
I (Refutation with elaboration) 3.30 <.001 2.57 <.01 3.12 <.02 
II (Refutation without elaboration) 3.35 <.001 2.76 <.005 3.07 <.04 
III (No refutation with elaboration) 3.37 <.001 2.76 <.001 3.24 <.01 
IV (No refutation without elaboration) 3.53 <.001 2.71 <.005 3.45 <.001 
V (Control) 2.54 2.10 2.75 


* The mean pretest scores for each matched treatment group were 2.35 and 2.14 for the Air Force and high school Ss, respectively. 


** One-tailed test. 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGES OF Am Force AND Hiem SCHOOL Ss 
Wxo EXPRESSED STRONGLY UNFAVORABLE 
APPRAISALS OF THE COMMUNICATIONS ON 
THE KOREAN WAR 


Air High 
Force School 
Ss Ss 
N= N= 
Appraisal Response 412) 212) 


The talk should not be given to 9 19 
others 


Speaker was unfair or very unfair 9 17 

Only a small part or none of the talk 12 26 
was really interesting 

Mean ` 10 21 


Effects of Refutative and Nonrefutative Presen- 
tations } 


The main hypotheses concerning the effects 
of refutation on attitudes may be stated as 
follows: (a) If refutation primarily evokes 
discounting reactions, then attitude changes 
produced by refutative presentations should 
be less than those produced by nonrefutative 
presentations. (b) If the effect of refutation 
is primarily to increase comprehension of the 
speaker’s main conclusion, then attitude 
change should be greater in the refutation than 
in the no-refutation treatments. Consequently, 


(which were not controlled in the experiment) may 
have produced some changes in the attitudes of recruits 
in the control group. 


the reaction data are analyzed next in order 
to clarify the nature of audience reactions to 
the programs. 

Discounting reactions. In general, the num- 
ber of experimental Ss who reacted unfavor- 
ably toward the programs was small. This was 
especially true for the recruits who tended to 
be less critical of the programs than the high 
school Ss. This is apparent in the responses to 
three reaction questions which both groups 
answered (cf. Table 2). Approximately 20 
per cent of the high school Ss gave strongly 
unfavorable appraisals of the communication 
in response to these questions, whereas on the 
average only 10 per cent of the recruits were | 
strongly unfavorable in their replies. 

Procedures similar to those described above 
were used to obtain scales for measuring the 
tendency of experimental Ss to discount the 
communication. The questionnaires which the 
two samples answered, though very similar, 
contained a few items which differed slightly 
in format and wording, so that separate scale 
analyses were made for each sample. Each 
scale finally contained five contrived items and 
the coefficient of reproducibility of each was 


¢ The same matched experimental groups of recruits 
used previously (cf. Table 1) were used; there were 
103 Ss in each experimental group, or a total of 412 Ss. 
Additional experimental Ss in the high school sample 
were matched, since for the analysis to be described 
it was not necessary to equate each experimenta 
group with the control group. The matched expen- 
mental groups for the high school sample finally con- 
tained 53 Ss each, or a total of 212 Ss. 
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TABLE 3 
DISCOUNTING REACTIONS TOWARD REFUTATIVE AND NONREFUTATIVE COMMUNICATIONS AMONG 
SUBJECTS INITIALLY OPPOSING AND INITIALLY FAVORING THE SPEAKER’s CONCLUSION. 
Ss Initially Opposed Ss Initially Favorable 
Mean Mean 
Discounting Discounting 
Treatment Group N Score p diff.* N Score p diff.** 
Air Force sample 
Refutation (I & II) 120 1.85 86 1.38 
ae <.14 
No refutation (III & IV) 120 1.88 86 1.63 
High school sample 
Refutation (I & IT) 64 2.83 42 2.36 
<.001 <.05 
No refutation (III & IV) 64 2.20 42 1.98 


* One-tailed test. 
** Two-tailed test. 


.93. High discounting scores in the following 
analysis indicate a greater tendency to dis- 
count or depreciate the communication. 
Subjects were classified according to whether 
they were initially “favorable” or “opposed” 
to the communicator’s position by dichotomiz- 
ing the distribution of pretest attitude scores 
for each sample at the best 50-50 split. As can 
be seen in Table 3, the Air Force Ss who were 
initially opposed showed no difference in 
discounting reactions toward the refutative 
and nonrefutative messages. But among the 


high school Ss, the programs with refutations 
' were discounted to a significantly greater 


o than those without refutations (p < 

It was not expected that the refutative 
presentations would particularly antagonize 
the favorable Ss, and it was not anticipated 
that refutation would produce any greater 
discounting than no refutation. The results in 
Table 3 show that among initially favorable 
high school Ss, refutation tended to elicit 
Sreater discounting than no refutation (p < 
05). These results suggest that the adoption 
of an extremely didactic and assertive manner 
m refuting counterarguments on a contro- 
versial Issue may tend to alienate even sym- 
Pathetic listeners, 

On the other hand, neither the initially 
°pposed nor initially favorable recruits showed 


_ RY greater discounting of the communica- 


oe Containing refutations than of those not 
ntaining refutations. Recruits used in this 


study were only in the twelfth day of basic 
training, and fear or uncertainty of the conse- 
quences may have caused some recruits to 
suppress extremely unfavorable reactions to 
the talk. 

Informative adequacy. It was hypothesized 
that nonrefutative communications would be 
less effective in conveying the speaker’s in- 
tended conclusion than those containing direct 
refutations. This might occur for all Ss be- 
cause the speaker’s position is more sharply 
defined when he refutes opposed points of view 
than when he acknowledges but does not 
refute opposed arguments. From a different 
standpoint, it might be expected that no 
refutation would produce poorer comprehen- 
sion primarily among the opposed Ss, because 
such individuals may resist persuasion by 
distorting or failing to see the implications of 
statements presented in a nonrefutative con- 
text. 

In Table 4 it can be seen that among the 
high school Ss refutation was associated with a 
greater number of correct responses to the five 
informative adequacy questions (p < .04). 
The difference between the recruit treatment 
groups was in the same direction, although it 
did not differ reliably from chance. Possibly 
the same communication presented in dif- 
erent situations may have different ambig- 
uity-value. The military setting may have 
provided additional cues which aided the 
respondents in guessing the communicator’s 
intention, since the theme of the communica- 
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TABLE 4 
MEAN NUMBER OF CORRECT RESPONSES TO INFORMA- 
TIVE ADEQUACY QUESTIONS FOR MATCHED 


AUDIENCES 
Numer otl 
umber 0! ii 
Treatment NW Conect | Dif. | 2° 
Responses} 
Air Force Ss: 


Refutation (I & II) 206 

Norefutation (III &IV)| 206 
High School Ss: 

Refutation (I & II) 106 

No refutation (III &IV)| 106 


* One-tailed test. 


TABLE 5 
JuMEDIATE AND DELAYED POSTTEST ATTITUDE SCORES 
or MATCHED SUBJECTS EXPOSED TO THE REFUTA- 
TION AND No-REFUTATION TREATMENTS 


Immediate 
Posttest® 


Delayed 
Posttest 
Treatment | 
N [Mean] gif os] N [Mean] gigo 


Air Force Ss; 
Refutation (I & II) 
No refutation (III & 

TV) 

High School Ss: 
Refutation (1 & II) 
No refutation (III & 

IV) 


* The mean pretest scores for each matched treatment group 
were 2.35 and 2,09 for the Air Force and high school Ss respec- 
tively. 

** Two-tailed test. 


20613 .32| < 9|176)3.10 
206|3.45| -°2|176\3.35| < 99 


1062.68] _ 
1062.66 


tion was probably consistent with other 
orientation lectures and activities in basic 
training. 

Further analyses with opposed and favor- 
able Ss considered separately revealed similar 
trends, although none of the differences be- 
tween the smaller subgroups was statistically 
significant. The superiority of refutation over 
no refutation in producing comprehension of 
the intended conclusion did not appear to be 
any greater among opposed Ss than among 
favorable Ss. This suggests that the superior 
comprehension associated with the refutative 
presentations to high school Ss is not attribut- 
able to a tendency of opposed Ss to “miss the 
point” of the more subtle presentations, but is 
presumably the result of the additional cues 
which refutation provides for the recognition 
of the speaker’s intentions. 


Change in gititude toward the Korean War. 


The results of the preceding analysis do not + 


unambiguously support the assumption that 
one and only one of the main hypothetical 
intermediary effects occurs. Accordingly, no 
predictions were made concerning the relative 
effectiveness of the refutation and no-refuta- 
tion treatments in changing attitudes. 

The results in Table 5 indicate that among 
recruits the no-refutation treatment had a 
significantly greater immediate effect than 
the refutation treatment upon attitudes (p < 
.02). The superiority of the no-refutation treat- 
ment among the recruits also tended to persist _ 
after a delay of three weeks (p < .08). Among 
the high school students, on the other hand, 
there was no difference in the relative effective- 
ness of the treatments in changing attitudes. 
These results will be discussed after consider- 
ing the other findings. 


Effects of Elaboration of Audience Counter- 
arguments 


Discounting reactions. There were n0 
significant differences in discounting tendencies 
for Ss in the elaboration and no-elaboration 
treatments, either for the Air Force or the 
high school samples. Similarly, there were no 
significant differences in discounting reactions 
between treatment groups when initially op- 
posed and initially favorable Ss were consid- 
ered separately. 

Informative adequacy. There were also no 
differences between treatments in the extent 
to which the audience was able to comprehend 
the intended conclusion. 

Changes in altitudes. Since elaboration of 
audience counterarguments did not have the 
effect of reducing discounting reactions for 
either sample, it was assumed that the primary 
effect of including “facts on the other side” 
would be to strengthen the position of members 
of the audience initially opposed. It was there- 
fore expected that the presentations containing 
elaborations of counterarguments would be 
less effective in changing the attitudes of 
opposed individuals than those not containing 
elaborations of such arguments. 

The results in Table 6 indicate that this 
expectation was confirmed. Among the opposed 
recruits the no-elaboration treatments had 
significantly greater immediate effect upor 
attitudes than the elaboration treatments 


pe ee 


See 
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TABLE6 5 
IMMEDIATE AND DELAYED POSTTEST SCORES OF 
MATCHED SUBJECTS EXPOSED TO THE TREAT- 
MENTS WITH AND WiTHOUT ELABORATION 
oF COUNTERARGUMENTS 


(Opposed Ss only) 
Immediate Delayed 
Posttest Posttest 
Treatment fee ee, 
N [Mean] 4%. | N|Mean| qi + 
Air Force Ss: 
With elaboration (I & |120/2.62 98/2 .43| 
It) <.01 <.04 
Without elaboration |120)2.79) 98/2. 82) 
(II & IV) 


High School Ss: 
With elaboration (I & | 64/1.89 
TI) <.06) 
Without elaboration | 64/2.25 
(II & IV) 


* One-tailed test. 


(p < .01). The differential effects upon re- 
cruits were also observable three weeks later 
on the delayed posttest (p < .04). Similarly, 
among the opposed high school Ss the no- 
elaboration treatments tended to have a 
greater influence upon attitudes than the 
elaboration treatments (p < .06). 

Among the initially favorable Ss, elaboration 
of counterarguments appeared to be slightly 
More effective in changing attitudes than no 
elaboration, although the differences here were 
smaller and did not differ reliably from chance. 


Relation of Altitude Change to Discounting 
Reactions of Individuals 


In order to obtain a more rigorous test of the 
association between discounting reactions to a 
communication and its effectiveness in chang- 
ing attitudes, the following hypothesis was 
tested for audiences listening to individual 
Programs: Other things being equal, the members 
of an audience who discount a persuasive com- 
munication will be less influenced by the appeal 
ae members who do not discount it. In order 

© compare the attitude changes occurring 
among different classes of individuals in an 
oo it was necessary to adjust each class 
ie i common pretest score base. By covariance 
Gane pretest attitude was controlled, 
“trig posttest attitude as the dependent 
oe. with “high” and “low” discounting 
a groups as the “treatments.” For each 
ple, the classification into subgroups was 
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TABLE 7 
ADJUSTED MEAN POSTTEST MEASURES OF ATTITUDE 
TOWARD THE Korean War FOR SUBJECTS WITH 
Hicu anp Low Discounrine Scores 


Ss with Low | Ss with High 
Discounting | Discounting 
Scores Scores 
Program p diff.* 
Ad- Ad- 
N | justed | N | justed 
Mean Mean 
Air Force Ss: 
I 72 | 3.92 | 65 | 3.14 |<.001 
II 73 | 3.78 | 73 | 3.15 |<.005 
I 71 | 3.80 | 89 | 2.87 |<.001 
High school Ss: 
I 52 | 3.10 | 48 | 2.52 |<.02 
* One-tailed test. 


made in a manner which gave the best 50-50 
split of the distribution of scores on the scales 
for measuring discounting tendencies. 

A separate covariance analysis was at- 
tempted for each experimental group in each 
sample. The data for four of the eight groups, 
however, did not meet one or both of the 
necessary assumptions of homogeneity of 
variance and of regression. Results for the 
four groups on which assumptions were met 
are shown in Table 7. The difference between 
Ss with high and low discounting scores with- 
out exception confirmed the hypothesis. Also, 
in each of the four groups for which there was 
inhomogeneity of regression or variance, the 
Ss with low discounting scores had higher 
unadjusted posttest attitude scores than Ss 
with high discounting scores. 


Relation of Altitude Change to Comprehension 
of the Intended Conclusion 


By a similar logic, covariance analysis was 
used to provide a more rigorous test of the 
association between comprehension of the 
speaker’s conclusion and the effectiveness of 
the speaker in changing attitudes. It was pre- 
dicted, that, other things being equal, attitude 
change through communication will be greater 
among the members of an audience for whom 
comprehension of the intended conclusion is 
greater (cf. 8, pp. 287-289). 

The results in Table 8 show that the unad- 
justed mean posttest scores of the “high com- 
prehension” groups exceeded those of the “low 
comprehension” groups in seven of the eight 
experimental programs. Four of the positive 
differences are significant at the .03 level or 
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TABLE 8 
ADJUSTED MEAN POSTTEST MEASURES OF ATTITUDE 
TOWARD THE KOREAN WAR FOR SUBJECTS WITH 
Hic AND Low COMPREHENSION OF THE 
INTENDED CONCLUSION 


Ss with Three 
or More 
Correct 
Answers 


Ss with Less 
than Three 
Correct 
Answers 


‘Program $ diff.* 


Air Force Ss: 
T 


= 
NU wo 


zizi] 
5 
agge She 
A 
2 


High school Ss: 


dHan 
3 
z 
© 


* One-tailed test. 
** Difference contrary to prediction. 


beyond. A combined test of significance was 
calculated by the method described by Fisher 
(5, p. 100). By this method the sum of the 
natural logarithms of the individual proba- 
bilities was multiplied by minus two and this 
product evaluated by the chi-square table 
with df = 16. This test shows that the over-all 
trend was significant at less than the .01 level, 
It may be concluded therefore that greater 
comprehension of the communicator’s con- 
clusion is associated with greater attitude 
change in the intended direction. 


Discussion 


It was hypothesized that the effectiveness 
of communications intended to persuade an 
audience to assign a preferential status to 
certain objects of judgment depends in part 
upon (a) affective reactions or discounting 
tendencies elicited during the process of com- 
munication, and (b) the extent to which the 
recipients understand or comprehend the 
import of the communication. The results of 
the present analysis indicate that attitude 
change tends to be greater for members of 
the audience who more clearly comprehend 
the communicator’s intended conclusion - or 
who show fewer or less intense discounting 
reactions to the communication. It was initially 
hypothesized that the presentation of direct 


refutations ef audience counterarguments 
would elicit predictable effects upon listener 
comprehension and discounting motives and 
thereby upon attitude change. It appears, 
however, that the effects of refutation may 
vary markedly with the situation. It will be 
recalled that among high school Ss refutation 
of audience counterarguments produced more 
frequent discounting reactions and better 
comprehension of the speaker’s conclusion. 
It is possible, therefore, that these two effects 
cancelled each other so that for the high school 
Ss the refutation and no-refutation treat- 
ments were equally effective in changing atti- 
tudes. However, the same pattern of relation- 
ships was not observed among the Air Force 
Ss. In the military setting, refutation did not 
produce a significantly greater degree of 
comprehension than no refutation. In addition, 
refutation did not elicit greater expression of 
discounting tendencies. How are we to inter- 
pret the results for the recruits? One possi- 
bility already suggested is that additional cues 
were present in the military setting which 
attenuated the differential effects of refutation 
upon audience comprehension. Some of the 
recruits may have inferred that the Air Force 
agency which authorized the presentation of 
the communications would endorse the con- 
clusion that our Korean policy was sound. On 
the other hand, the introduction of the speaker 
(and the identification of the source) for the — 


high school Ss was such that it was not possible 


to predict the position the speaker would take 
on the issue. We might also speculate that 
among recruits, refutative presentations actu- 
ally tended to elicit greater discounting on 4 
covert level. Differential discounting may 
have occurred, but may not have been evi- 
denced because of fear or uncertainty of the 
consequences. Under the conditions of 
differential discounting and no differential | 
comprehension, we would predict, according ~ 
to the foregoing analysis, that refutation would 
be less effective in changing attitudes, 33 
indeed it was among the recruit audiences. i 

The main effect of elaboration of audience — 
counterarguments by the presentation of p 
selected facts “on the other side” was to reduce 
the persuasiveness of the appeal. It appeal 
that the elaboration procedures went “t0? 
far” in acknowledging and elaborating arg” 
ments of opposed members. Is it possible t° 


ma 


mulate the conditions under which elabora- 
tion of audience counterarguments will or 
will not be effective? The present data, of 
‘course, do not provide an adequate basis for 
ch a formulation. For the purposes of future 
research we propose the following as a tenta- 
tive statement of the required conditions: 
The introduction of facts in support of 
statements acknowledging the counterargu- 
“ments of an opposed audience will weaken 
the appeal and reduce its effectiveness in 
w hanging attitudes when the facts introduced 
"are not already familiar to the audience. The 
“inclusion of “facts on the other side” with 
j “which members of the audience are not already 
liar will tend to strengthen their position, 
hereby reducing the effectiveness of the per- 
Suasive appeal. On the other hand, if the op- 
posed facts are extremely salient for the 
audience, failure to mention them may be 
regarded as a sign that the communicator is 
bi and has neglected to consider the facts 
Ki On the other side. Failure to acknowledge such 
facts will tend to evoke discounting tendencies, 
thereby reducing the effectiveness of the 


SN 


i appeal. 
j SUMMARY 


| An experiment was conducted involving a 
Comparison of the effectiveness of (a) refuta- 
i m versus no refutation, and (6) elaboration 
versus no elaboration of audience counter- 
arguments in changing attitude toward the 
‘Korean War. Two independent samples were 
Obtained: one consisted of recruits in basic 
“taining at a military base; the second con- 
ted of high school students. Tape recordings 
ind slides were used to present communica- 
tions designed to change the attitudes of the 
perimental Ss. Control Ss listened to an 
irrelevant communication which contained no 
‘Mention of the Korean War. “Attitude”was 
treated as a comparative concept, the reduc- 
tion for which was given in the preferential 
behavior of respondents in answering mul- 
tiple-choice questionnaire items. Coefficients 
of Teproducibility for the resulting scale on 
Attitude toward the Korean War ranged from 
T to .99 for the various response samples. 

He results of the experiment may be sum- 
r d as follows: i 


+ Each of the experimental programs was 
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effective in changing attitude toward the 
Korean War. 

2. The results for the recruits who were 
given a second posttest indicate that the 
effects upon attitudes persisted after a delay of 
three weeks. 

3. Among high school Ss refutation evoked 
significantly more discounting of the com- 
munication than no refutation. There was no 
reliable difference in the discounting reactions 
of recruits to the refutation and no-refutation 
treatments. 

4. Refutation tended to produce greater 
comprehension of the intended conclusion than 
no refutation for both samples, although only 
the difference for the high school Ss was 
statistically significant. 

5. No refutation was more effective than 
refutation in changing the attitudes of recruits. 
Among high school Ss there was no difference 
in the effects upon attitudes. 

6. The elaboration and no-elaboration treat- 
ments had no differential effects upon dis- 
counting reactions or upon comprehension of 
the intended conclusion. 

7. Programs not presenting elaborations of 
audience counterarguments tended to be more 
effective in changing attitudes than programs 
presenting elaborations of counterarguments, 

8. Members of the audience who exhibited 
more discounting were less likely to show in- 
creases in favorableness of attitude toward 
the Korean War than those who exhibited little 
discounting. 

9. Members of the audience who had su- 
perior comprehension, of the communicator’s 
conclusion tended to be more influenced by 
the communication. 
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AUTHORITARIAN IDEQLOGY AND ATTITUDES ON PARENT-CHILD 
RELATIONSHIPS! 


SOLIS L. KATES anp LUTFY N. DIAB 
University of Oklahoma 


HE present problem stems from the 
assumption that the individual who 
holds authoritarian beliefs should also 
have characteristic attitudes on what is proper 
in parent-child relationships. Scales measuring 
authoritarian ideology have been regarded 
as reflecting central trends in the individual 
which could frequently be related to deep- 
lying personality needs (1). We recognize the 
difficulty of inferring such deep-lying needs 
merely from an individual’s agreement with 
statements of attitude (2). The proposition 
that authoritarian attitudes represent per- 
sonal needs will be further supported if the 
hypothesized relationship between authori- 
tarian ideology and attitudes concerning what 
is proper in parent-child relationships is con- 
firmed, and if this relationship is understand- 
able on the basis of personality dispositions. 
It is anticipated that the individual whose 
Tesponses indicate such attitudes as submis- 
sive conformity to conventional authority, 
exaggerated assertion of strength and tough- 
hess, and rejection of tender-mindedness, 
will probably give expression to these feelings 
when indicating his attitudes about parent- 
child telationships. 
_Furthermore, we are examining the rela- 
tionship between authoritarian ideology and 
attitudes toward parent-child relationships 
which are similar to those commonly held by 
Parents of problem children. Authoritarian 
ideology embraces such attitudes as firm 
belief in conventional values, avoidance of 
Concern with the inner thoughts of people, 
overemphasis on power motif in human rela- 
eS contempt for mankind, etc. (1). 
uth es the hypothesis that the indi- 
Sand who is high in such authoritarian 
SR es would be more likely to hold ideas 
a ar to parents of problem children on what 
Proper in parent-child relationships than 


1 e P 
hale his paper is based upon a master’s thesis by the 
autho author under the supervision of the senior 

‘or. Portions of this paper were read at the meeting 
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would the individual low in authoritarian 
beliefs. 

Intolerance of ambiguity has been termed 
“one of the basic variables in both the emo- 
tional and cognitive orientation of a person 
toward life” (5, p. 113). In previous studies, 
such intolerance has been found to be related 
to ethnocentrism (3, 7). We hypothesized that 
this variable, as measured by an intolerance of 
ambiguity scale (7), would be related to the 
possession of attitudes similar to those held 
by parents of problem children. The individual 
who has relatively a high intolerance of am- 
biguity is likely to accept or reject people 
unqualifiedly. The individual scoring low in 
intolerance would be inclined to accept be- 
havioral deviations and ambivalences in 
others with greater equanimity. 

The following specific predictions are tested: 

1. Scores on tests of authoritarian ideology 
will be significantly related to scores on tests 
of attitudes about parent-child relationships. 

2. High authoritarian ideology scores will 
be significantly related to scores on tests 
showing dominant, possessive, and ignoring 
attitudes like those commonly held by parents 
of problem children. 

3. Subjects with high authoritarian ideology 
scores will describe parent-child relationships 
with significantly less emphasis on love, under- 
standing, and on the needs of children than 
subjects with low authoritarian ideology scores. 

4. Scores on the intolerance of ambiguity 
scale will be significantly related to scores on 
tests of dominant, possessive, and ignoring 
attitudes similar to those commonly held by 
parents of problem children. 


METHOD 


Subjects and procedure. The population consisted of 
172 native-white, Christian students at the University 
of Oklahoma, 61 males and 111 females, all enrolled 
in an introductory psychology course. The purpose was 
to determine the relationship between the students’ 
attitudes about parent-child relationships and their 
authoritarian beliefs. The conclusions are obviously 
limited; more valid conclusions might emerge from a 
study of parents. It should be noted, however, that 
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even with parents as subjects reported attitudes do not 
generally coincide with behavior (8). 

The subjects were given the antidemocratic (F) 
scale, the ethnocentrism (E) scale, the politico-economic 
conservatism (PEC) scale (1), and an ambiguity 
intolerance (A) scale (7), all in one survey. In addition, 
the subjects were asked the following questions: 

1. Do you think you would make a good parent? 

2, What would be your assets if you were a parent? 

3. We know that people are not perfect. What 
would be your weaknesses if you were a parent? 

4, There are usually some people whom we have 
known or have read about that we believe would make 
good parents. Describe why you think they would be 
good parents. If they are public figures (although they 
need not be), please give names. 

The University of Southern California Parent 
Attitude Survey (9) was also administered at a dif- 
ferent time. Testing was conducted during class periods, 
on two separate occasions within one week of each 
other. 

Scoring. The authoritarian ideology scales, the F, E, 
PEC scales, and the A scale, were all scored in the 
manner suggested by Adorno et al. (1) and O’Connor 
(7). Responses to the four questions by the forty 
highest and the forty lowest subjects in regard to 
antidemocratic attitudes and ethnocentrism were 
evaluated by a student in psychology who was not 
aware of the purpose of the current study.* Criteria 
were set up to guide the scorer in selecting responses 
which were felt to be related to high or low authori- 
tarianism. A third category was established for frag- 
mentary or unclear responses. Most subjects answered 
Question 1 too sketchily for evaluation, often replying 
with only yes or no, 

Finally, the items of the USC Parent Attitude 
Survey were scored according to the assigned weights 
(9). Shoben has defined problem children and non- 
problem children in the following manner: Problem 
children are those being treated clinically for behavior 
problems, or those who had been apprehended at least 
twice by juvenile authorities, or those whose mothers 
had indicated a clear need for clinical help with the 
children. Nonproblem children had never received 
clinical treatment, had never been apprehended by 
juvenile authorities, and had mothers who denied the 
necessity or desirability of clinical aid, The dominant 
variable of the survey pertains to items which indicate 
a parent’s desire to keep the child subordinate and 
conforming; the possessive variable reflects the parent’s 
emphasis on keeping the child dependent; and the 
ignoring variable reveals the parent’s disregard of the 
child as an individual. 

The parent attitude survey was standardized and 
validated by comparing the responses by mothers of 
problem children with the responses by mothers 
of nonproblem children. This procedure raises some 
doubt as to the scale’s applicability for male subjects. 
Rather than discard the male responses, it was decided 
to ascertain the relationship, if any, between male 
authoritarian ideology and male attitudes on the 
relationship between parents and children. 


1 We are grateful to Le Roy Greer for his assistance 
in scoring the protocols of these subjects. 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN AUTHORITARIAN IDE 


Scales F| E |PEC| A i E 
A 
Ala 
F -66%*|.24**|.21**|.14 |.21%*] 
E -20* |.15* |.60**|.34**] 
PEC 08 |. 


A 
Total (Authoritar- 
ian) 


* Significant at the 5 per cent level. 
** Significant at the 1 per cent level. 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


An inspection of Table 1 indicates tha 
subjects high in authoritarian ideology 
to hold attitudes on parent-child relation: 
similar to those held by parents of probl 
children. Evidently, antidemocratic beliefs 
negative outgroup imagery, politico-econo 
conservatism, and ambiguity intolerance 
associated to a slight degree with attit 
similar to those found among parents 
problem children. The weak but signifi 
relationships between antidemocratic beli 
and possessive attitudes and total attitu 
similar to those of parents of problem child 
indicate a slight tendency for antidemo 
student subjects to emphasize the dependet 
and the restriction of the child. 

There are moderately significant relat 
ships between negative out-group i 
and dominant, possessive, and total atti 
like those of parents of problem chil 
The highly-ethnocentric subject, then, 
to support attitudes that place children 
subordinate and restricted roles. His atti 
to children is much like his attitude tow 
the out-group. 

Politico-economic conservatism in the sub 
jects did not correlate with attitudes 
parent-child relationships commonly $ 
scribed to by parents of problem child 
While the correlation between E and F's 
approximates that of the original inve 
tion, PEC correlations with E and F 
lower, probably as a result of contempo 
political and economic conditions (1). 

We find very slight, although si 
relationships between scores on the intole! 
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TABLE 2 — * 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE F AND E SCALES AND 
THE PARENTAL ATTITUDE SCALE AND SUBSCALES 
FOR Mate (N = 61) AND FEMALE 
(N = 111) Susyects 


TABLE 3 
Cut SQUARES FOR THE THREE QUESTIONS AND FOR 
THE OVER-ALL EVALUATION OF ALL QUESTIONS 
FOR THE HIGHEST 40 AND THE LOWEST 
40 on THE F AND E Scares 


Total 
Dominant | Possessive| Ignoring | (Parental 
Attitudes) 
Scales 
z 3 C] 

L ojt j| 2 f 2 

3 a C] 3 
a E a £ ajeja E 
F 12 |.34**| .11 |.28**) .29° |—.02| .07 [.34*° 
E 12 |.30**) .23 |.28**| .19 |—.06| .29* |.30%* 


* Significant at the 5 per cent level. 
** Significant at the 1 per cent level, 


of ambiguity scale and the E, F, and PEC 
scales, offering some corroboration of results 
previously reported (7). Similarly, there are 
slight but significant relationships between 
ambiguity intolerance scores and dominance, 
possessive, and total scores on the parent 
attitude survey. Though all the relationships 
are very slight, they do illustrate that there 
are dynamic linkages between ambiguity 
intolerance and authoritarian ideology, and 
between ambiguity intolerance and attitudes 
on parent-child relationships. 

Table 2 shows that ties between authori- 
tarian ideology and attitudes on parent- 
child relationships are present principally in 
the female student subjects. For the female 
Subjects, high F-scale scores and dominance, 
possessive, and total scores on the parent 
attitude survey are significantly though 
moderately related, while for the male sub- 
Jects, high F-scale scores are significantly asso- 
ciated only with scores on the ignoring part 
of the parent attitude survey. High E-scale 
Scores for the females, like the F-scale scores, 
ate associated significantly though moderately 
With the dominance, possessive, and total 
Scores on the parent attitude survey. On the 
basis of these results it appears that strong 
antidemocratic and ethnocentric beliefs are 
more highly related to attitudes on parent- 
child relationships in females than in males. 
Since the mother’s role in the socialization of 
children is generally decisive, female attitudes 
about parent-child relationships may be more 
thoroughly interrelated with their socio- 
Political attitudes. It also appears that strong 
authoritarian beliefs are not related to atti- 
tudes on parent-child relationships which 
Teflect a lack of responsibility toward the child. 


Question F E 
2 2.6 ba babi 
3 Ey fl 2,2, 
4 2.6 Ld 
Over-all Evaluation 0.5 3.8** 


* Significant at the 5 per cent level with one degree of free- 
dom (one-tailed test). 
** Significant at the 5 per cent level with one degree of free- 
dom. 
*** Significant at the 1 per cent level with one degree of free- 
dom. 


The comparison between the 80 F- and E- 
scale highs and lows was carried out by the 
judge? without his knowledge of the propor- 
tion of highs and lows. The results are given in 
Table 3. In Question 3, the highs on the F 
scale are significantly differentiated from the 
lows, emphasizing an aptness to become exas- 
perated by children’s faults, and a tendency 
to have high expectations of children. In 
Question 3 responses, lows stress the unde- 
sirability of not treating children as indi- 
viduals, and a fear that they will lack under- 
standing of children. Since a priori hypotheses 
stipulating the direction of the predicted rela- 
tionships were under consideration, the one- 
tailed test of significance was employed (4). 
Subjects with high F scores are not signifi- 
cantly discriminated from the lows by their 
responses to Questions 2 and 4, although the 
results are close to significance. Subjects high 
on the F scale tend to emphasize material 
possessions, discipline, and status-oriented 
parental ideals while persons with low F-scale 
scores accent warmth, love, understanding 
and a permissive, achievement-oriented pa- 
rental goal. There is a curious failure to sepa- 
tate the high subjects from the low on the F 
scale in regard to the over-all evaluation of 
responses. Possibly, the superficially similar 
responses of highs and lows may lead to con- 
fusion when an over-all evaluation is made 
which utilizes as the discriminating criterion 
the item of parental needs versus children’s 


needs. 
Highly ethnocentric subjects are signifi- 


There was 91 per cent agreement between the 
judge and another evaluator on these differentiations. 
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cantly differentiated from the lows by Ques- 
tion 2. The highs accentuate discipline, obe- 
dience, and material advantages as opposed 
to love, warmth, and understanding which 
are stressed by subjects with a small degree 
of ethnocentrism. There are no significant 
differences between high and low ethnocentric 
subjects on Questions 3 and 4. Over-all evalua- 
tion of the responses discriminates signifi- 
cantly between ethnocentric groups. Subjects 
with high negative out-group imagery, more 
than the lows, emphasize parental needs and 
strong discipline rather than love and under- 
standing. 


DISCUSSION 


We find, particularly in female subjects, 
that authoritarian ideology is related to 
attitudes of dominance and possessiveness 
toward children which, in turn, are associated 
with having problem children. Dominant and 
possessive attitudes imply complete control 
over children’s activities, lack of respect for 
children’s rights, and subordination of chil- 
dren’s needs to parental needs (8, 9). These 
attitudes approximate the authoritarian’s 
aim “to have complete mastery over another, 
to make of him a helpless object of our will, 
to become the absolute ruler over him” (6, 
p. 157). Thus additional weight is lent to the 
thesis that strong authoritarian beliefs and 
dominant and possessive parental attitudes, 
particularly in females, are probably under- 
standable on the basis of similar personality 
dispositions. 

Strong authoritarian beliefs appear to carry 
over into attitudes about parent-child rela- 
tionships which, in turn, contribute partially 
to the production of problem children. In 
view of this relationship, strong authoritarian 
ideology may be thought of, to some degree, 
as maladjustive in a democratic society. 
When strong authoritarian beliefs were mani- 
fested by female students in this study, the 
subjects also displayed attitudes of possessive- 
ness and dominance in regard to children. 
Since these attitudes of dominance and pos- 


sessiveness ate similar to attitudes of the 
parents of preschool children who exhibit au- 
thoritarian-like behavior (8), they may be 
considered, we believe, as conducive to later 
authoritarianism. 


SUMMARY 


The relationship between authoritarian 
ideology and attitudes about parent-child 
relationships was investigated by testing 172 
native-white, Christian university students, 
Findings indicate a relationship between 
authoritarian ideology and attitudes on par- 
ent-child relationships in females that could 
be related to personality dispositions. Signifi- 
cant differentiations could be made among 
some open-end question responses of subjects 
high and low on the E and F scales. A tenta- 
tive conclusion was that strong authoritarian 
beliefs may be maladjustive in a democratic 
society since such beliefs are associated with 
attitudes similar to those held by parents of 
problem children. 
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GROUP ‘ATMOSPHERE AND MEMORY?! 


HAROLD E. YUKER 
Hofstra College 


T Is generally recognized that the condi- 
tions prevailing in a learning situation 
will to a large extent influence the degree 

to which material is learned. The present 
experiment was designed to specify the effects 
of certain conditions prevailing in a learning 
situation, i.e., group atmosphere, upon 
memory. 

Two variations in group atmosphere were 
introduced as the independent variables in 
the experiment: (a) the amount of coopera- 
tion or competition in the group, and (b) 
the type of leadership in the group (ie., 
whether democratic or authoritarian). 

Three measures of memory were used as 
N dependent variables. The first was a 
measure of individual recall obtained prior 
to the group session, the second was a measure 
of group recall obtained during the group 
session, and the third was another measure of 
individual recall obtained subsequent to the 
group session. These variables were used in 
order to answer four specific questions: (a) 
how does the accuracy of group recall compare 
to the accuracy of individual recall; (6) what 
are the effects of cooperation, competition, 
democratic leadership, andauthoritarian leader- 
ship upon the accuracy of group recall; (c) how 
does the accuracy of individual recall subse- 
quent to a group recall compare with the 
accuracy of individual recall prior to a group 
recall; a) what are the effects of cooperation, 
competition, etc., upon subsequent individual 
recalls. 

Since memory or recall can be considered as 
one kind of productivity, group recall can be 
viewed as a measure of group productivity. 
Thus the present experiment can be related to 


i ‘This Tesearch was supported in whole or in part 
Re the United States Air Force under Contract Number 
3 18 (600)-404, monitored by the Human Resources 
esearch Institute, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 
ERA is granted for reproduction, translation, 
Pi lication, and disposition in whole or in part by or 
or the United States Government. 
a This study was done in partial fulfillment of the 
Nauements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
a York University, 1954. The writer wishes to 
r cee) his debt to Dr. Morton Deutsch for his 
elpful criticism and guidance. 
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the previous work done on the effects of group 
productivity, Furthermore, the change in 
recall from the prior individual recall to the 
subsequent individual recall can be viewed as a 
measure of the influence of the group upon 
the individual, and related to the other 
experiments done in this area. 

A review of the literature has indicated 
that there are many factors which affect both 
group productivity and the influence of the 
group upon the individual. Two of the more 
important of these factors would appear to be 
the intervening variables of cohesiveness and 
participation. Certain group atmospheres and 
certain leadership styles lead to high cohesive- 
ness and to an increase in certain qualities of 
participation. These in turn lead to increased 
productivity and increased influence on 
group members. Therefore, variations in 
group atmosphere and leadership style were 
introduced in order to study the variations in 
group productivity and in the influence of the 
group upon the individual that would occur. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


A story? was read to a group of four persons of the 
same sex. Each group consisted of volunteers from 
various psychology classes at Hofstra College. Then 
three written recalls of the story were obtained from 
the group members. The first and last were individual 
recalls; the middle recall was a group recall in which 
group members had to agree upon a group version of 
the story. The group recalls were obtained in four 
different group atmospheres: (a) cooperative-demo- 
cratic, (b) cooperative-authoritarian, (c) competitive- 
democratic, and (d) competitive-authoritarian, each 
atmosphere being produced by the reading of an 
appropriate set of instructions to the group. 

Initial instructions. The following initial instructions 
were read to the group. “The purpose of this experiment 
is to see how well you can remember a story. I am going 
to read a story to you. As soon as I have finished I 
want you to write it down as you remember it. Be as 
accurate as possible; do it word for word if you can. 
Do this without talking to any member of the group. 
You will be given a limited time to do it in, so work as 
quickly as possible. When you have finished, we will 
continue with the experiment. Is this clear?” 

After approximately ten minutes, when all four group 
members had finished writing the story, the experiment 
was continued by having the group select a group 


2 Bartlett’s “War of the Ghosts” (1). 
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leader. The group was allowed to use any method of 
selection that they wished. As soon as the group 
leader was selected, the group was given the instructions 
relating to the experimental variables; first the in- 
structions for cooperation or competition, then the 
instructions for democratic or authoritarian leadership. 

Cooperative instructions. “In this part of the experi- 
ment we are interested in seeing how well people can 
work together as a group, and how well different groups 
can remember the story. This group will be compared 
with other groups to see which has the most accurate 
memory. At the end of the experiment a list will be 
prepared showing which groups had the best and which 
had the worst memory. 

“Remember that we are not interested in individual 
contributions, but only in the group product. Therefore 
you are all to try to cooperate as much as you can in 
order for your group to have the best recall. At all 
times try to work for the good of the group since your 
final rating will be based upon how well the group does, 
rather than upon individual results.” 

Competitive instructions. “In this part of the experi- 
ment we are interested in seeing what happens when 
people compete with each other in a group situation. 
Since we are interested in seeing how well each person 
does, will you please put your name on the sheet that 
you have just completed. ... Your score will be ob- 
tained by comparing that sheet with the group version 
in order to see how much you have contributed to the 
group. At the end of the experiment a list will be 
prepared showing which persons had the best and which 
had the worst memory. 

“Remember that we are interested in individual 
scores, so that you are to try to do your best to beat 
the other group members. Every phrase that you 
contribute to the group product will be one point in 
your favor.” 

Then all groups were given the following procedural 
instructions, for the method of agreement described by 
Perlmutter and de Montmollin (8). 

“You will proceed by discussing the story among 
yourselves and trying to arrive at a group version of it. 
In this discussion you are free to make use of what you 
have already written.” 

Then the leadership instructions were given. 

Democratic instructions. “In order to get the best 
results and have the group operate most efficiently, the 
person who has been selected will act as coordinator. It 
will be his job to see that everybody gets a chance to 
speak, and to see that all decisions are made by the 
group as a whole. But the coordinator will have no 
authority to make decisions; that is, to decide what is 

tight and what is wrong. These decisions must be 
made by the group as a whole. Once the group decides 
that a particular phrase is correct, the coordinator will 
write that phrase down.” 

Authoritarian instructions. “In order to get the best 
results and have the group operate most efficiently, 
the person who has been selected will be in complete 
charge of the group. It will be up to him to decide 
what is right and what is wrong. All decisions will be 
made by the group leader in a more or less authoritarian 
fashion, since this is apparently the most efficient 
method. The group leader will be the boss, and what he 

says, goes. Whenever he decides that a particular 
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phrase is correct, he will write it down. He should at 
no time let the group make the decisions.” 

_ Finally, the two sets of instructions were summarized 
for the group, and the group was told that 22 minutes 
would be allowed for the group recall. At the end of the 
22 minutes, by which time most of the groups had 
completed the group recall, the group members were 
told to stop, put all papers aside, and “Write the story 
again as you now remember it.” 

As soon as a subject finished this recall, his recalls 
were taken from him and he was given a questionnaire 
and asked to fill it out. The questionnaire contained 22 
questions pertaining to various aspects of the group 
atmosphere. Some related directly to the experimental 
variables of cooperation-competition and democratic- 
authoritarian leadership; others related to intervening 
variables suchas the amountof cohesiveness, the amount 
of participation, and the amount of agreement within 
the group, and still others related to matching variables 
—i.e., conditions which were not controlled in the 
experiment, but on which the groups should have been 
matched if valid experimental results were to be 
obtained. 


SCORING THE RECALLS 


For scoring purposes, the story was divided 
into fifty segments, each containing a basic 
unit of meaning. The recalls were scored by 
comparing each one of the three recalls seg- 
ment by segment with the original story. On 
the basis of this comparison each segment 
was given a score ranging from zero (no recall) 
to four (perfect recall). A code book was set 
up giving the score values for various recalls 
of each segment. Although the code took 
four specific aspects of recall into considera- 
tion—omissions, distortions, additions, and 
changes in sequence—it was an over-all code 
based primarily upon the degree to which the 
meaning of the original segment was retained. 
The mean score for all 50 segments was taken 
as the recall score, 

The adequacy of the scoring procedure was 
tested in several ways, all of which indicated 
that the procedure used was satisfactory: 
First, the segmental scoring method was 
compared with a different, more gestalt, 
method on a sample of twenty cases and 4 
rank correlation of .95 was obtained. Second, 
coder consistency was measured by having 
each coder score the same set of 20 recalls at 
two different times, one week apart. The 
coefficients of rank correlation came out to 
-98 and .99. Finally, when the two coders 
each scored the same set of 20 recalls, rho’s 
of .96 and .97 were obtained for two such sets, 
demonstrating a high degree of intercodét 
reliability. 
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RESULTS & 


The results were analyzed with respect to 
the questionnaire and nine specific hypotheses. 

Questionnaire analysis. The 22 questions on 
the questionnaire were designed to measure 
five specific variables: (a) the amount of 
cooperation or competition, (b) the amount 
of authoritarian and democratic leader be- 
havior, (c) the amount of cohesiveness, (d) the 
amount of participation, and (e) background 
variables. Most questions could be answered 
in terms of a numerical scale ranging from one 
to nine, with verbal labels at the odd numbers 
on the scale. 

The scores on each question were summed 
up for the four members of each group to yield 
a group score, and the group scores were then 
compared using analysis of variance. The 
analysis of variance was applied to a fourfold 
table, and the total variance was partitioned 
into the variance due to the leadership vari- 
able, the variance due to the cooperation- 
competition variable, the variance due to the 
interaction of these two variables, and the 
variance within groups. 

Analysis of the data revealed the following. 

1. The group members felt that there was 
more competitiveness in the competitive than 
in the cooperative groups. There were no 
significant differences in the perceived amount 
of cooperation, however, indicating that it is 
possible to have a cooperation of sorts even in 
a competitive situation (see 4). 

2. Members of the authoritarian groups 
felt that the leader made more of the decisions 
and the group made fewer of the decisions than 
did members of the democratic groups. 

3. There were two indications of greater 
Participation in the cooperative than in the 
competitive groups: (a) the cooperative group 
members less often wanted to make suggestions 
that they didn’t actually make; (b) cooperative 
group members less frequently felt that one 
Member of the group was more important 
than the other members for the group recall. 

4. No significant differences were found with 
respect to the matching variables of interest 
in the task and extent of acquaintance with 
group members. 

Initial comparability. The groups were first 
a in terms of the initial memory 
ae aS ree ai group members and the group 
while th lysis of variance revealed that 

ere were no significant differences 


TABLE 1 
Comparison OF MEAN RECALL ScoRES 
Type of Recall |N"™"| Mean] SD | CR 

Hypothesis I 

Tnitial recall 160 | 1.26 | .414 

Group recall 40 | 1.88 | .416 | 8.39** 
Hypothesis II 

Best recall 40 | 1.64] .307 

Group recall 40 | 1.88 | .416 | 2.90** 
Hypothesis IIT 

Initial recall 160 | 1.26 | .414 

Final recall 160 | 1.65 | .383 | 8.72** 
Hypothesis IV 

Group recall 40 | 1.88 | .416 

Final recall 160 | 1.65 | .383 | 3,16** 


** Significant at the .01 level. 


between groups, the differences were large 
enough to necessitate using an adjusted score 
in the analysis. 

Hypothesis I. The average group recall will 
be more accurate than the average initial 
individual recall. This hypothesis was tested 
by finding the mean initial individual recall 
score and the mean group recall score, and 
then computing the critical ratio. The 
difference between the two groups was found 
to be extremely significant (Table 1) and the 
hypothesis was confirmed. Furthermore, the 
group recall was more accurate than the 
average initial individual recall in 38 of the 
40 groups. 

Hypothesis II. The average group recall 
will be more accurate than the average initial 
individual recall of the group members with 
the best original recall. The critical ratio was 
found to be significant at beyond the .01 level 
(Table 1) and the hypothesis was confirmed. 
The group recall was superior to the initial 
recall of the person in each group with the 
best memory in 29 of the 40 groups. 

Hypothesis III. The final individual recall 
will be more accurate than the initial individual 
recall. A comparison of the mean recall scores 
for the two groups was found to be extremely 
significant (Table 1) and the hypothesis was 
confirmed. The final individual recall was more 
accurate than the initial individual recall in 
147 of the 160 cases, and the average final 
recall was more accurate than the average 
initial recall in all 40 groups. 

Hypothesis IV. The group recall will be 
more accurate than the average final individual 
recall. The critical ratio was again found to be 
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TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
GROUP RECALL AND INITIAL ĪNDIVIDUAL RECALL 


Source of Sum of df Mean 

Variation Squares Square 
Auth-Dem .0230 1| .0230| .11 
Coop-Comp 1.0465 1 | 1.0465 | 5.00* 
Interaction 0689 1} .0689 | .33 
Within groups 32.6306 | 156 | .2092 

Total 33.7691 | 160 


* Significant at the .05 level. 


TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN INITIAL AND FINAL ĪNDIVDUAL RECALL 


Source of Sum of if Mean 
Variation Squares Square 
Auth-Dem -0030 1} .0030} — 
Coop-Comp 0200 1| .0200} .03 
Interaction 2.1590 1 | 2.1590 | 3.30 
Within groups 102.1700 | 156 | .6549 

Total 104.3540 | 160 


significant at beyond the .01 level (Table 1) 
and the hypothesis was confirmed. Group 
recall was more accurate than the final in- 
dividual recall in 128 of the 160 cases. 
Hypothesis V. The difference in accuracy 
between the group recall and the initial in- 
dividual recall will be greater: (a) in the co- 
operative than in the competitive groups, 
and (b) in the democratic than in the authori- 
tarian groups. Both hypotheses were tested 
simultaneously by analysis of variance. The 
analysis was performed on difference scores 
rather than the group recall scores so that 
the initial memory level could be taken into 
account. While an analysis of covariance 
would have been more advisable, it was not 
feasible since the groups contained unequal 
numbers of cases. The results as presented in 
Table 2 indicate that hypothesis V(a) was 
confirmed, while hypothesis V(b) was not. 
Hypothesis VI. The difference in accuracy 
between the final individual recall and the 
initial individual recall will be greater: (a) 
in the cooperative than in the competitive 
groups, and (b) in the democratic than in the 
authoritarian groups. Both of these hypotheses 
were tested simultaneously by means of an 


analysis of covariance which revealed 
neither hypothesis was confirmed (Table 3), 
Hypothesis VII. The variation between 
individual scores within a group will be smaller 
on the final individual recall than on the initi 
individual recall. This hypothesis was tested by 
computing the variance within each group on” 
both the initial and the final individual recall, 3 
A comparison of the two sets of variances _ 
revealed that the variance on the final recall” 
was smaller for 33 of the 40 groups. The 
probability of getting 33 out of 40 differences” 
in the same direction was computed by the 
binomial theorem to be approximately .00002, 
thus confirming the hypothesis. When the 
results were broken down into groups and 
an analysis of variance was performed, none 


of the differences were significant. In other 
words, although the groups in general ex- 
hibited a substantial decrease in variability 
from the initial to the final individual re 
this decrease was general and did not va 
significantly from one set of experimental” 
conditions to another. 


Discussion 


a complex set of factors relating to the struc: 
ture and functioning of the group. One of the 5 


vening variable of member participation in” 
the group task. Most factors which will tend 
to increase either the quality or the quantity 
of member participation will tend to result 
in increased productivity, whereas those 
factors causing decreased participation W 
tend to result in decreased productivity. This” 
formulation is in accord not only with the 
results of experiments dealing with participa- 
tion such as that by Coch and French OH 
but also can be used to explain the results of 
experiments on cohesiveness such as that of 
Schachter (9), experiments on leadership such 
as that of Lippitt and White (7), etc. 
This conception of the importance of par 
ticipation as a determinant of productivity 
provides an important conceptual tool for the 
analysis of the conflicting data obtained in | 
this area. In his review of the literature, 
Dashiell (3) cited some experiments in which ” 
group productivity was shown to be inferior 
to individual productivity (or to the sum of 
average of individual productivities), and 
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others in which group productivity was su- 
perior to individual productivity. In terms of 
the present conceptualization, these seemingly 
contradictory results might be both under- 
standable and consistent if differences in 
member participation existed in these experi- 
ments. 

If participation is of major importance, the 
problem then becomes one of determining 
the effect of various factors upon member 
participation in the activities of the group. It is 
probable that factors such as the nature of 
the task, the size of the group, and the charac- 
teristics of the group would be important. 

First, the task must be one on which several 
people can work at once without getting into 
each other’s way. It must be additive in the 
sense that the solution can be built up a 
little at a time by piecemeal contributions, 
rather than a task involving a complete, 
sudden, insightful solution. The pieces needed 
in the solution should be at least partially 
independent of each other, otherwise an 
increase in the amount of member participa- 
tion might result in a decrease in the quality 
of participation by disrupting the “line of 
thought.” The memory task used in the ex- 
periment had all of the above qualities so that 
one would expect a direct relationship between 
participation and productivity. 

Second, the size of the group is important. 
Hare (6) demonstrated that there was a 
tendency for decreased participation on the 
part of group members as a result of group 
size. A group of four was used in the present 
experiment in an attempt to maximize member 
participation. On the basis of both the nature 
of the task and the size of the group, it was 
expected that in the present experiment the 
8toup product would be superior to the 
individual product. These expectations were 
borne out in the verification of hypotheses 
L I, and IV, indicating that the group recall 
Was superior to the average prior recall, the 
best prior recall, and the average subsequent 
recall, 

_ Third, group atmosphere, i.e., the interrela- 
tionships of the group members, is important. 
Tt was postulated that the group atmospheres 
n the cooperative and democratic groups 
Would be such as to result in superior produc- 
tivity. Greater participation in the cooperative 
groups was postulated on the basis of such 


characteristics as a high degree of orientation 
to the group, a relative lack of communication 
difficulties, greater attentiveness, and greater 
inducibility. The greater participation in the 
democratic groups was postulated on the basis 
of greater opportunity for individual expression 
and greater pressure toward group agreement 
and group achievement. 

Thus the expectation of differences in 
productivity was dependent upon the success 
in achieving differences in participation under 
the several experimental conditions. Since 
the questionnaire results indicated that there 
were significant differences in perceived par- 
ticipation in the cooperative and competitive 
groups, but not in the democratic and authori- 
tarian groups, one would expect only partial 
verification of hypothesis V. This result was 
obtained: significant differences in productivity 
were found in the cooperative as compared to 
the competitive groups, but not in the demo- 
cratic and authoritarian groups. 

Turning next to an examination of the in- 
fluence of the group upon the individual, we 
find that the degree to which a person’s be- 
havior will be changed by participation in a 
group situation will depend largely upon two 
factors: (a) the extent to which he participates 
in the group’s activities, and (b) the amount 
of cohesiveness in the group. In the present 
experiment participation was defined as 
taking part in the group discussions, and 
cohesiveness was defined as the attraction of 
the group for the individual. 

With these definitions, it was expected that 
the group would influence the individual 
under all four experimental conditions. The 
questionnaire results indicated that there was 
a high level of participation and a fair amount 
of cohesiveness in each of the 40 groups. These 
expectations were borne out in the verification 
of hypotheses III and VII which indicated: 
(a) the postgroup individual recall was su- 
perior to the pregroup individual recall, 
and (b) there was less individual variation 
within the group in the postgroup recall than 
in the pregroup recall. 

It was further expected that there would be 
a differential influence of the group upon the 
individual under the different experimental 
conditions, as a result of the postulation of a 
higher degree of cohesiveness in the coopera- 
tive and democratic than in the competitive 
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and authoritarian groups respectively (hy- 
pothesis VI). But since the questionnaire data 
indicated that the only significant differences 
between groups were found with regard to 
participation in the cooperative and competi- 
tive groups, verification of this hypothesis 
was not expected. The fact that differential 
influence of the group was not found in the 
different types of groups was further indicated 
by the lack of any difference in cohesiveness 
between groups, since this was felt to be a 
more important determinant of influence than 
participation. 

The subsidiary analysis of the questionnaire 
data served to clarify the above results. An 
attempt was madeto ascertain theimportant de- 
terminants of influence in the following fashion. 
First the ten most influential and the ten least in- 
fluential groups were chosen on the basis of 
the scores indicating the improvement from 
the initial to the final recall. These groups 
were then compared to see whether they had 
scored above or below the median score for 
each item on the questionnaire. Those ques- 
tions which seemed to differentiate between 
the best and the worst groups were selected. 
The questions selected indicated that the 
most productive and influential groups were 
those in which the group members liked work- 
ing with the group, felt that the group made its 
own decisions, and felt that the group helped 
their thinking. This could be characterized as a 
kind of cohesive-democratic group. Groups 
scoring above the median on all of these items 
tended to exert more influence (.02 level of 
significance) and be more productive (.05 
level of significance) than groups scoring below 
the median on all three items. 

This subsidiary analysis has indicated the 
importance of the postulated variables, and 
has served to point up the inadequacies of 
the present experiment in setting up the ex- 
perimental conditions. Further experimental 
work is needed in which the experimental 
conditions are controlled sufficiently to insure 
precision of results. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Forty experimental groups of four persons 
‘each were used to study the effects of varia- 
tions in group atmosphere upon memory. 
Each group was read a story and then the 
group members were asked to recall the story 
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as individuals. This was followed by a group 
recall and a second individual recall. During 
the group recall two variations in group at- 
mosphere were introduced: (a) either a co- 
operative or a competitive atmosphere, and 
also (6) either democratic or authoritarian 
leadership. At the conclusion of the experiment 
each subject filled out a questionnaire con- 
cerning his attitudes during the experiment. 

The following results were obtained as 
hypothesized. (a) The group recall was superior 
to the average initial individual recall, the 
initial individual recall of the persons with the 
best memories, and to the average final in- 
dividual recall. (6) The group recall in the 
cooperative groups was superior to the group 


recall in the competitive groups. (c) The final | 


individual recall was superior to the initial 
individual recall. (d) There was less variation 
within the group on the final individual re- 
call than on the initial individual recall. 
Three hypotheses were not confirmed due 
to a failure to provide adequate experimental 
conditions. These hypotheses were: (a) The 
group recall in the democratic groups will be 
superior to the group recall in the authoritarian 
groups. (b) There will be more improvement 
from the initial to the final individual recall 
in the democratic than in the authoritarian 
groups. (c) There will be more improvement 
from the initial to the final individual recall 
in the cooperative than in the competitive 
groups. Subsidiary analysis indicated that 
when differences in the variables of cohesive- 
ness and feelings that the group was demo- 
cratic did appear, there were corresponding 
differences in group productivity and the 
influence of the group upon the individual. 
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ROBABLY no concept in psychology has 
P enjoyed such dizzy popularity in a short 
span of time as perceptual defense. 
The word “dizzy” is used advisedly, for what 
other concept has led to so much experimental 
work, occasioned such far-flung polemics 
emanating from places like New South Wales 
in Australia (4), and been cast aside by its 
very creators—all within a half-dozen years 
or so? 

Bruner and Postman were responsible to a 
great extent for the original impetus given to 
the concept. From their work on motivational 
factors in perception, they advanced the 
formulation of perceptual defense as an “un- 
conscious mechanism of resistance to recogni- 
tion of threatening stimuli.” The concept 
quickly caught the psychologist’s fancy. 
Lately, however, while many others have been 
eagerly climbing on the bandwagon, there have 
been two notable defections—namely the 
drivers, Postman and Bruner. In two recent 
articles Postman (7, 8) has vociferously de- 
nounced the concept, while Bruner has more 
quietly directed his interests to what he him- 
self has described as the “cold” variables of 
cognition. 

At this point it seems appropriate to examine 
Postman’s revised position. In one article (8) 
entitled, “Is There a Mechanism of Per- 
ceptual Defense?” Postman, Bronson, and 
Gropper report an ingenious experiment 
showing that recognition thresholds for taboo 
and neutral words can be significantly affected 
by manipulating variables like familiarity of 
the words themselves, and the set given to the 
subject in terms of facilitating or inhibiting 
overt verbal report. From these findings that 
recognition thresholds can be varied by alter- 
ing factors other than the emotional signifi- 
cance of the stimulus words, they conclude 
that the experimental results to date have 
failed to lend support to the concept of per- 
ceptual defense. Having thus cast doubt on 
the McGinnies type of experiment using word 
Tecognition, Postman proceeds to criticize 
other researches, such as those by Rosen- 
stock (9) and Eriksen (3), as follows: 
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In other studies in which complex stimuli materials 
such as sentences and pictures were used, the evaluation 
of the relative familiarity and structural difficulty of | 
the neutral and critical stimuli is so difficult that the 
threshold differences cannot be interpreted as evidence 
for a defensive process (7, p. 299). 


The next group of studies taken to task in 
the paper, “On the Problem of Perceptual 
Defense,” are those which make use of in- * 
dependent personality assessment, such as { 
the Lazarus, Eriksen, Fonda (5) experiment 
on auditory perceptual recognition. Postman 
states: 


Similar difficulties of interpretation arise in studies 
which correlate sensitivity to critical stimuli with 
independent personality measures of the subjects. 
Even though the personality measures purport to 
classify subjects in terms of their proneness to defensive 
reactions, it does not follow that the threshold dif- 
ferences observed do, in fact, represent different degrees 
of perceptual defense (7, p. 299). 


He goes on to make the excellent point that 
a rigorous operational definition of defense 
would have to anchor the concept in antecedent 
as well as in consequent conditions. 

Then, in the interests of what he describes 
as theoretical parsimony, he attempts to 
apply the Bruner-Postman hypothesis theory 
to the phenomena of perceptual defense. In 
Postman’s own words: 


A hypothesis is defined as a predisposition of the 
perceiver to organize stimulus cues in specific ways 
Such hypotheses are anchored on the antecedent side 
in conditions of stimulus input and specified conditions 
of the organism (including drives and motives) and on 
the consequent side in systematic perceptual response 
(discriminations, verbal reports, etc.). Hypotheses 
vary in strength, i.e., they vary in the amount of 
stimulation necessary to arouse, confirm or deny them. 
We have found the concept of hypothesis useful in the 
analysis of a considerable body of experimental date, 
including the phenomena of perceptual defense whi 
can now be economically conceptualized in terms © 
interference among competing hypotheses. “What 
appears to be perceptual defense results from the 
dominance of strong alternative hypotheses rather t! 
from active repression of the inimical or dangerous. 
the presence of partial information, strong hypothes¢ 
incompatible with the threatening stimulus may bé 
evoked. . . . If this is the case, the subject will appe# 
to be defending himself against perception. . » - It 
however, hypotheses related to the negative stimuli 
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are strong, the opposite of defense will appear to 
operate.” Thus, the demands of theoretical parsimony 
Jed us to abandon perceptual defense as a special 
principle of perception and to fit the phenomena to 
which it referred into a broader theoretical context 


(1, p. 300). 


Tt should be noted, though, that an element 
of caution also finds a place: 


It may, of course, be argued that stimuli such as 
those used by McGinnies and ourselves are not ap- 
propriate for testing the hypothesis of perceptual 
defense. Such may or may not be the case; the possi- 
bility of future positive evidence cannot, of course, be 
excluded. At the present, however, perceptual defense 
has, at best, the status of an unconfirmed hypothesis 
(8, p. 223). 


The study described below represents an 
attempt to control for Postman’s incisive 
criticisms within the design of an experiment. 


HYPOTHESIS 


The following hypothesis was set up for 
experimental test: Subjects predisposed to use 
the mechanism of repression in conjunction with 
a given conflict will, when confronted sub- 
liminally with a conflict-relevant stimulus, 
show defensive behavior directly traceable to the 
perceptual process itself. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Seventeen advanced graduate students in clinical 
psychology, all of whom were thoroughly familiar with 
the Blacky Pictures (1) and had known the experi- 
menter for some time. 


A pparatus 


For the perceptual task a tachistoscope designed by 
Gerbrands of Arlington, Massachusetts, was employed. 
The Ss were tested individually with stimuli presented 
at a speed of .03 sec. Illumination of the adapting field 
mes 1.57 foot-lamberts, of the test field 0.85 foot- 
lamberts. 


Procedure 


1. Assessment of conflict and defense: Each S was 
seen individually over a period of several weeks and 
es the following instructions for the measures 
listed below. The sequence of presentation was varied 
Systematically in accordance with a prearranged plan. 
: a. Free Recall (administered at various points in 
pe): “I would like to find out how familiar you 
apa the Blacky Pictures themselves. So what I 
$ you to do is to describe as many of the pictures 

$ you can, First give me the name of the psychosexual 
mea which the picture is supposed to represent 

then describe the physical characteristics of the 


picture in as much detail as you can. All right, go 
ahead.” 

b. Timed Recall (always later in sequence than Free ` 
Recall, at intervals ranging from one to six weeks, 
with other tasks sometimes intervening): “I’d like 
to try you out on another task. This time I want you 
to name as many of the Blacky Pictures as you can, 
just as rapidly as possible. Just give me the name of 
the picture as fast as you can. Any order is all right. 
Ready, go ahead!” 

c. Problem Ranking I (administered at various 
points in sequence): “What Pd like you to do now is 
rather personal. If you’d rather not do it, that’s okay. 
The task is to rank these 11 areas (sheet containing 
names of Blacky Pictures handed to S) according to 
how you see them as problems in yourself. Just your 
impressions, without spending much time on it. Of 
course your responses will be coded and kept com- 
pletely confidential. Rank 1 stands for the greatest 
problem; Rank 11 for the least problem.” 

d. Problem Ranking II (always directly following 
Problem Ranking I, at intervals ranging from one to 
three weeks): “Now I’d like you to do the same thing 
you did a while back. Just rank these 11 areas according 
to how you see them as problems in yourself. Re- 
member, Rank 1 stands for the greatest problem and 
Rank 11 for the least.” 

The assessment of conflict in these sophisticated 
subjects naturally posed a problem. Since they were 
familiar with the administration and scoring of the 
Blacky Pictures, a special method of analyzing their 
recall and problem-ranking responses was devised in 
advance of the actual experiment. The following list 
contains the conflict indicators, which were used 
additively to provide a numerical score for every sub- 
ject on each of the Blacky dimensions. 


1. Content (Free Recall): errors in description; 
slips; excessive doubting or uncertainty about content. 

2. Detail (Free Recall): overly detailed elaboration; 
overly brief description. 

3. Intrusion (Free or Timed Recall): premature 
insertion of picture if regular Blacky sequence is 
generally followed; first three pictures given if sequence 
not followed. 

4. Delay (Free or Timed Recall): delayed placement 
of picture if regular sequence is generally followed; 
last three pictures given if sequence not followed (last 
two if only ten are given; last one if only nine). 

5. Perseveration (Free or Timed Recall) : returning to 
picture mentioned earlier. i 

6. Pause (Free or Timed Recall): long pause just 
preceding or during picture. 

7. Aside Comment (Free Recall): aside comment 
to self or experimenter during description of a picture. 

8. Problem Ranking I vs. II: a picture placed three 
or more ranks apart on the two separate administra- 
tions. 

Based upon the above system, an individual was con- 
sidered to have conflict on a given Blacky dimension if 
his conflict score on that picture reached two or more 


ints. 
pon addition to the necessity for determining the 
existence of conflict, the hypothesis calls for a measure 
of repression. The Free and Timed Recall tasks were, 
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of course, readily suited to this, An S was considered 

to exhibit repression on a dimension if he forgot the 

picture or its label in either of the recall procedures, 

provided he also received a conflict score in that area. 

The latter requirement was included to minimize the 

possible influence of forgetting due to nonemotional 
` factors, 

2. Percepiual task: The perceptual task was also 
introduced at various points in the testing sequence— 
sometimes preceding the recall and problem-ranking 
measures, sometimes following, and other times placed 
between them. During this session S was first told: 
“Before going ahead with the tachistoscopic procedure, 
Till fill you in briefly on all the pictures along with the 
dimensional labels.” (Following list is read to S:) 

Oral eroticism: Blacky nursing from Mama. 

Oral sadism; Blacky shaking Mama’s collar. 

Anal sadism: Blacky defecating between Mama’s 

and Papa’s houses. 

Oedipal intensity: Blacky watching Mama and 

Papa make love. 
Masturbation guilt: Blacky discovering sex. 
Castration anxiety: Blacky watching knife falling on 
Tippy’s tail. 
Identification process: Blacky scolding the toy dog. 
Sibling rivalry: Blacky watching Mama and Papa 
pet Tippy. 
Guilt feelings: Blacky cringing before a superego 


figure. 
Ego ideal: Blacky dreaming about a male dog. 
Love object: Blacky dreaming about a female dog. 


Next, S was seated in front of the tachistoscope and 
familiarized with the apparatus. These instructions 
followed: “Now I’m going to flash some Blacky Pictures 
very quickly, at a fraction of a second. There will be 
four pictures shown simultaneously at each flash—one 
at the Left, Right, Bottom and Top. The same picture 
will never appear twice in any one pattern and the 
patterns themselves will be different from flash to 
flash. What I want you to do is to tell me which 
picture you think is in each of the four positions. 
Even though the speeds will be too fast for you to 
recognize any picture clearly, make four judgments 
each time. When I say, ‘Ready,’ focus on the dark 
spot at the center of the screen. That will give you the 
best chance to see all four positions, I’ll flash the 
pictures right after the ‘Ready’ signal. Also, keep your 
head in the headpiece until I tell you to sit back and 
relax. That will keep your eyes adapted to the light. 
Okay? Let’s begin.” Forty-eight flashes (6 patterns 
repeated 8 times) at .03 sec. were presented, so that S 
made a total of 192 picture calls. A short rest was 
given after each series of six flashes. 

Afterward Ss uniformly stated that they were 
unable to recognize any of the pictures. Many spon- 
taneously suggested that the same results would have 
been obtained simply by asking them to name four 
pictures 48 times, since the stimuli themselves were so 
faint, Some confessed somewhat sheepishly that they 
had tried to keep a mental count in order to call 
each of the 11 pictures equally and thereby not give 
away their personal dynamics! But despite their 
familiarity with the Blacky Pictures, their sophistica- 
tion with respect to psychoanalytic theory, and their 
knowledge of perception research, one aspect of the 
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procedure eluded all of them completely. This was the 
crucial element >in the experimental design—the fact 
that the same four pictures were shown over and over, 
The four pictures actually presented in the tachisto- 
scope (positions rotated) were Oral Eroticism (I), Oral 
Sadism (II), Masturbation Guilt (V), and Identification 
Process (VII). These particular four were selected only 
because they had been used in an earlier study (where 
they had been combined in terms of physical qualities) 
and the stimulus patterns were still available (2). 


Experimental Design ` 


Based on the above procedures, the following 
conditions were abstracted. Note that these abstractions 
are derivations from the actual procedures, 

imental Conditions: 

‘1. Present Pictures: Conflict plus Repression 
{z Present Pictures: Neutral (no conflict, no 

defense) 

Control Conditions: 

3. Absent Pictures: Conflict plus Repression 

4. Absent Pictures: Neutral 
In terms of the hypothesis that defensive behavior can 
be traced directly to the perceptual process itself, the 
prediction was made that pictures in Condition 1 
would be undercalled in comparison with Condition 2, 
but that no difference would appear between the 
parallel Conditions 3 and 4. The prediction that 
subjects would show this avoidance response (under- 
calling) to present pictures relating to areas of conflict 
and repression involved the assumptions that (a) the 
subliminal stimulus would activate the conflict; and 
(b) the necessity to verbalize the conflict area at the 
conscious level (by calling it) would elicit defensive 
behavior. 

The control aspects of this design bear careful 
scrutiny. We note that opportunity for perception of 
the stimulus is present only in the experimental 
conditions (1 and 2), since the pictures in Conditions 
3 and 4 are never flashed. The antecedents of the 
situation are tied down via the prior assessment of 
conflict and repression—identical antecedents (same 
conflict and forgetting scores) existing for 1 and 3, and 
for 2 and 4, Any possible differential characteristics of 
the pictures, such as physical properties, familiarity, 
etc., are controlled by virtue of the fact that the same 
pictures occur within Conditions 1 and 2, and within 
3 and 4. Also, the subjects themselves overlap in the 
various conditions, for a given S may be represented by 
different pictures in several conditions. The set 1$ 
obviously invariant across conditions since only one 
task is involved. Finally, selective verbal report is not 
an issue because of the identity between 1 and 3 and 
between 2 and 4, Thus, the factors which Postman has 
questioned in earlier studies of perceptual defense— 
specification of antecedent conditions, familiarity, set 
and selective verbal report—are controlled so that the 
influence of the perceptual process itself can be tested. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the results of the study. 
The column headed “Number of Subjects 
refers to the number of individuals from 
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TABLE 1 ti 
MEAN FREQUENCIES OF PICTURE CALLS 


No. 
"A Mean Number of 
Conditions Z Calls Per Picture 
1. Present Pictures: Con- | 6| 9.42) ¢ = 3.83* 
flict + Repression 
2, Present Pictures: Neu- | 14 | 17.12) p < .001 
tral 
3. Absent Pictures: Con- | 5 | 15.20 
flict + Repression N.S. 
4, Absent Pictures: Neu- | 14 | 16.69, 
tral 


* Owing to the small and uneven number of entries, it was 
not possible to include the correlational term in computing $. 
However, inspection of the scattergram reveals, if anything, a 
slight positive trend, so that the significance of the results can be 
accepted with confidence, A one-tailed test was used to determine 
the p value. 


among the total group of 17 who were able to 
be represented in each condition. The uneven 
numbers are due to the fact that all 17 did 
not have pictures falling into all four condi- 
tions, e.g., only six Ss obtained conflict and 
Tepression scores on one or more of the present 
pictures. The W’s refer to individuals rather 
than pictures to avoid inflating the size of the 
sample spuriously, so that in the few cases 
where an S had two or more pictures falling 


- within any condition, a mean of his calls on 
_ those pictures was used. The column headed 


“Mean Number of Calls Per Picture” gives 
the number of calls for pictures in each condi- 
tion averaged across the individuals repre- 
sented in that condition. The relevant com- 
parisons in terms of the design are between the 
€xperimental set of conditions (1 vs. 2) and 
the control set of conditions (3 vs. 4). 

From Table 1 we see that the predictions are 
confirmed. Pictures representing areas of 
Conflict and repression are significantly under- 
called When the stimuli are actually present 
(Condition 1) in comparison to the same 
Pictures unaccompanied by conflict and de- 
fense (Condition 2). This difference between 
disturbing and neutral pictures does not ob- 
ae the stimuli are absent (Condition 3 
My ). Furthermore, examination of the range 
i. calls per picture in Condition 1 reveals 

at every picture was called less often than the 
Purely chance mean of- 17.46 (S’s 192 calls 
aay divided among the 11 Blacky Pic- 
ures), whereas approximately half of the 
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pictures in the other three conditions fall 
above and half fall below the chance mean. 
In other words, there are no exceptions to the 
pattern of undercalling within Condition 1. 

Two interesting sidelights also deserve 
mention. Though the hypothesis deals only 
with the combined effect of conflict and 
repression, the data lend themselves to a 
further breakdown of the effect of conflict 
alone. Fourteen individuals showed conflict 
but no defense on present pictures. Their mean 
number of calls per picture is 17.68, which con- 
forms closely to the chance expectancy. There- 
fore the conclusion is warranted that an avoid- 
ance response cannot be expected solely from. 
the existence of conflict, but requires as an es- 
sential component the predisposition to avoid, 
namely repression. A comparable analysis of 
the effects of forgetting alone, without ac- 
companying conflict, was not possible because 
only one case fell into that category. 

A second sidelight concerns some further 
evidence on the level of perceptual discrimina- 
tion. The positive results in Table 1 already 
imply that the subjects were unconsciously 
perceiving the stimuli presented tachisto- 
scopically. Their subjective reports show that 
the phenomenon was not a conscious one. From 
the data we can derive an additional clue 
bearing on the level of discrimination. By con- 
fining our attention to calls of the four pic- 
tures which were actually present (ignoring 
calls on the remaining seven), we can check 
on the accuracy of the position (Left, Right, 
Top, or Bottom) assigned to the present 
picture. The group’s obtained accuracy of 
29.3 per cent is only slightly better than the 
chance expectancy of 25 per cent. However, 
the large number of judgments involved 
enables the difference between these two 
percentages to achieve statistical significance 
(p < .01). Individual subjects range in ac- 
curacy from 17 per cent to 44 per cent, 


DISCUSSION 


Now to recap the implications of these 
results and to see how well the Bruner-Post- 
man hypothesis theory fits the facts. First of 
all, perceptual defense can be traced directly 
to the perceptual process itself. With the 
variables of familiarity, set, and selective 
verbal report all controlled, an avoidance 
response to a subliminal stimulus has taken 
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place. Apparently the subject makes an un- 
conscious visual discrimination which some- 
how cues off an avoidance reaction. The 
threatening stimulus must actually be provided 
by the environment in order for this defensive 
response to be instigated. With respect to 
antecedent conditions, we now know that it 
takes a combination of conflict in an area 
plus a predisposition to repress that conflict 
to produce the avoidance. Conflict alone has 
no discernible effect. 

According to Postman, “What appears to 
be perceptual defense results from the 
dominance of strong alternative hypotheses 
rather than from active repression of the 
inimical or dangerous.” In the present experi- 
ment, then, we would be forced to say that 
S’s hypothesis was weaker in Condition 1 than 
Condition 2. Possibly someone might want to 
argue that an individual has stronger hy- 
potheses about areas in which he has no 
conflicts (Condition 2) than areas in which 
he is conflicted and has already developed a 
response predisposition (Condition 1). This is 
a difficult position to maintain. The competing 
hypothesis theory becomes even weaker 
when we compare Conditions 1 and 3. 
Here the hypothesis strength is obviously 
equal, since both deal with conflict and repres- 
sion. If the two are both weak, then the 
appearance of a stimulus in Condition 1 
(picture actually flashed) would make it 
stronger than Condition 3. Hence the pre- 
diction would have to be that pictures in 
Condition 1 would be called more often than 
those in 3—the opposite of what actually 
occurred, since pictures in Condition 1 were 
called significantly less than those in 3(¢ = 
1.93 p < .05). If, on the other hand, the two 
are both strong, then Condition 1 should have 
more calls than any of the other three, for 
Postman states specifically that when hy- 
potheses related to negative stimuli are strong, 
the opposite of perceptual defense will appear 
to operate. 

About the only even remote way we can 
try to reconcile the hypothesis theory with our 
data is to say that the individual in Condition 
1 has a strong hypothesis not to perceive the 
negative stimulus, and the response of not 
perceiving is tripped off by the actual appear- 
ance of that stimulus in the tachistoscope. 
Having gone this far, we are confronted once 


again with what would have to be a $64 ques- y 
tion for Postman—Why does the individual 
develop a hypothesis not to perceive—a 
question easily answered if we look to psycho- 
analytic theory and perceptual defense. 

In conclusion, the results of the present | 
study seem to be incompatible with the pro: 
posed rejection of the concept of percep al 
defense. The “competing hypothesis” theory, 


parsimonious substitute, does not appear to 
fit the data. Perhaps a more temperate posi- | 
tion is called for by our currently limited” 
knowledge of the relationship between per 
sonality and perception. The field is ripe for 
continued intensive, experimental exploration 


under relevant, carefully controlled conditions. 


Before we are willing to run the time-honoi ed 
risk of throwing the baby out with the bath 
we should at least make certain that the baby 


has first been washed. 


SUMMARY 


Recently the concept of perceptual defense | 
has become the subject of considerable con- 
troversy. Prominent in these discussions is 
Postman’s revised position, which maintains 
that “what appears to be perceptual defense 
results from the dominance of strong alterna- 
tive hypotheses rather than from active repres- 
sion of the inimical or dangerous.” In the 
present study the following hypothesis was sub- | 
mitted to experimental test: Subjects pre 
disposed to use the mechanism of repression ih 
conjunction with a given conflict will, when | 
confronted subliminally with a conflict-relevanl | 
stimulus, show defensive behavior directly tracen 
able to the perceptual process itself. 

The procedures included: H 

1. Seventeen advanced graduate students 
in clinical psychology were assessed for co 
and defense related to dimensions of the Blacky 
Pictures, by means of a series of recall ant 
problem-ranking methods. a 

2. The Ss were given the perceptual task of 
naming four Blacky Pictures flashed simul- 
taneously at a tachistoscopic speed well below 
conscious awareness. All 11 pictures wem 
called in varying frequencies over 48 trials, 
but none of the Ss caught on to the fact that 
the same four pictures were flashed in € ery 
trial. This procedure permitted the estab! 
ment of four conditions: 


N 
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Present Pictures: Conflict plus Repression 
Present Pictures: Neutral 
‘Absent Pictures: Conflict plus Repression 
Absent Pictures: Neutral. 


In accordance with the predictions, pictures 
in Condition 1 were called significantly less 
than those in Condition 2, whereas no differ- 
ence occurred in the comparison of Conditions 
3 and 4. Thus, with the variables of selective 
verbal report, familiarity, set, and antecedent 
conditions all controlled, an avoidance re- 
sponse directly traceable to the perceptual 


. process was obtained. 


The seeming incompatibility of these find- 
ings with the Bruner-Postman “hypothesis 
theory” explanation of perceptual defense 
was reviewed, with the conclusion that current 
attempts to abandon perceptual defense in 
the interests of “theoretical parsimony” may 
very well be premature. 
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GALVANIC SKIN RESPONSE TO NEGRO AND WHITE 
EXPERIMENTERS! 


ROBERT E. RANKIN 
West Virginia University 


Te study reports an experiment demon- 


AND 


strating a differential galvanic skin re- 

sponse (GSR) on the part of white col- 
lege men to incidental contacts by a Negro 
and a white experimenter. The study was 
undertaken because of its methodological im- 
plications and for the light it might throw on 
the adequacy of current conceptions of social 
attitude phenomena. 

There are a number of characteristics of the 
GSR which recommended it as a potential 
measure of attitudes. For one thing, the GSR 
is highly sensitive, although this sensitivity 
also becomes a source of difficulty in providing 
experimental control. A second advantage is 
the general inability of the subject to inhibit 
the response voluntarily. Third, the GSR has 
repeatedly shown itself related to affect or to 
favorable and unfavorable evaluations of 
stimuli, although its correlation with decision 
processes complicates its interpretation in 
some experiments (1, 5). Previous unsuccessful 
efforts to use the GSR in the diagnosis of 
social attitudes differ from the present study 
in various ways, especially in that they utilized 
verbal statements about the object of the 
attitude (1, 4, 5, 9). 

The outline of the present experiment can 
be stated briefly as follows: The subjects were 
called in to participate in a word-association 
test involving emotion-provoking terms such 
as “love,” “funk,” “mother,” and “petting.” 
During the experimental period, a Negro and 
a white experimenter alternated in readjusting 
a dummy GSR apparatus attached to the left 

_ hand. The recording GSR apparatus remained 
in contact on the right hand. In addition, for 
some of the subjects, verbal attitude measures 
of a direct and an indirect type were obtained 
in separate classroom sessions. 


1 This report is based upon the first author’s master’s 
thesis (8) done under the direction of the second 
author and Dr. Delos D. Wickens. The present 
authors are indebted to Dr. Wickens for his help and 
for the use of his GSR equipment, and to the Psychology 
Department through Dr. H. E. Burtt for providing 
funds for the payment of the research assistant who 
played the role of the Negro experimenter. 
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DONALD T. CAMPBELL 
Northwestern University 


METHOD 


The subjects (Ss) were seated in a sound-proofed 
room entered from the outer hall through a control 
room which contained the recording apparatus. The § 
sat in a chair which provided both a left and a right 
arm rest. On S’s right hand were clamped the electrodes, 
with the positive electrode resting on the palm of the 
hand, the negative on the back. Good contact was 
assured by using electrode jelly under the zinc plates. 
On S’s left wrist was placed the dummy apparatus 
consisting of electrodes, two simulated electrical poles, 
with wires attached, the whole apparatus being held in 
place by a leather band. The GSR recording apparatus 
employed was essentially the same as that described 
by Haggard and Gerbrands (7). This included the use 
of an external current of 2.25 microamps, and RCA volt 
ohmyst with a General Electric photoelectric recording 
microammeter combined to form a DC vacuum tube 
voltmeter with which the voltage across the S's 
electrodes could be graphically recorded and evaluated 
in terms of resistance. Further details on this apparatus 
may be obtained from the full report (8). By pressing & 
switch when entering and leaving the experimental 
chamber, the experimenter (E) could record his 
presence and absence in the experimental chamber. 

The Es alternately took one of two roles. We will 
call these Experimenter (E) and Assistant (A) in the 
following presentation. The Æ took S through the 
control room, where A could be seen, and into the ex- 
perimental room. Then Æ read these instructions: 

“This is an experiment to test your reactions to 
certain words. During the experiment your right arm 
will be strapped to that board with this clamp fastened 
across your hand. On your left wrist we will place 
another apparatus. Please try not to move your right 
hand during the experiment. You are free to movè 
your left hand. Wait for one of the experimenters t0 
adjust and remove the apparatus. When the exper- 
ment begins, I shall sit in the other room and read to 
you slowly a list of words. Following each word you aré 
to call out the first word you associate with the one Í 
read. Are there any questions?” 

During this period A established 5’s base level and 
made the necessary settings on the recording apparatus. 
When the instructions had been read and the apparatus 
attached, E left the room. The S was left alone in the 
experimental room for a 2- or 3-minute period, to make 
sure that an adequate base level for the GSR had been 
established. Then A entered the chamber and made the 
first adjustment of the dummy left-hand apparatus. He 
left promptly, and after another period of silence lasting 
some 30 seconds, Æ entered, made a second adjustment 
on the dummy apparatus, and left, thus providing the 
second experimental contact. After a further 30-se 
period of silence for the S, E began reading the words 
to the S from the control room, After ten words ba 
been read and responded to by S (taking about tW? 


F 


E a rrr 


E again entered the chamber and made the 
justment of the dummy apparatus. After 
pause of 30 seconds, the four remaining words 
at which time A entered and made the 
nd final adjustment of the dummy apparatus. 
nother half minute of silence, the S was released. 
‘experimental contact-period lasted about 20 


The experiment was run in two counterbalanced 
Tn Form A E was white, a graduate student in 
ology, aged 23, 5'9” in height, 155 pounds in 
t A was a Negro, graduate student in education, 
2, about 5/1134” in height, weight 192 pounds. 
m B the roles were reversed with the Negro 
the role of E and the White playing the role 
The two experimental forms taken together 
a counterbalanced design in which the effects 
‘the person making the contact, (b) the four 
contacts, and (c) the form of the experiment 
analyzed. The design is shown more compactly 
1. Forty male Ss, aged 19-36, were selected at 
from the files of beginning psychology classes 
‘the summer quarter 1950 at The Ohio State 
sity. Since all students were required to spend 
as experimental subjects, it was possible to 
the cooperation of the total group originally 
The individual experimental sessions were 
it over a two-week period, with Form A and 
B sessions being alternated. As far as could be 
om the comments and questions of the Ss to the 
‘to their classroom instructors, all accepted the 
ment as a word-association study, and were 
re that the adjustment of the left hand apparatus 
legro or white Es represented the relevant di- 
on of the study. 


licated problem which has generated a 
derable methodological literature. In the 
mt study the response was defined as the 
ence in GSR level between the time when 
ered the chamber and the highest point 
wed before he left the chamber. The 
is thus a response not only to the tactual 
ts necessitated in the readjustment of 
hand apparatus, but also of the visual 
of entering the room and approaching 
bject. While arbitrary, this definition of 
esponse avoided subjective interpretations 
the GSR trend line, where clear-cut 
deflections are often lacking. The re- 
> thus defined was quantified in terms of 
hange in conductance, as suggested by 
d (6). These values, multiplied by 
e summed in Table 1. 


€ are three potential experimental dimen- 
Or classification criteria confounded into 
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TABLE 1 
EXPERIMENTER MAKING CONTACT . 
Totals 
Contact Negro White by 
Contact 
1 49.74 34.50 84.24 
A B 
2 42.41 44.35 86.76 
B A 
3 34.16 28.56 62.72 
B A 
4 42.11 29.21 71.32 
A B 
Totals by Ex- | 168.42 136.62 
perimenter 


Totals by Form: A = 164.76; B = 140.28 


Note.—Letters in cells inditate the form of the experiment 
(A or B) from which the data were taken. : 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


Source SS | df |Var| F | $ 
Experimenter 6.32} 1 |6.32)15.41).001 
Contact 9.97| 3 |3.32| 8.26].001 
Row X Col 4.08) 3 
Form 3.91} 1 |3.91| 9.54).01 
Res Int .17| 2 | .08 
Within Cells 62.43] 152 | .41 


Sacer DSRS a E 


a two dimensional counterbalanced arrange- 
ment. These are (a) the experimenter making 
contact, Negro or white; (b) the contact, first, 
second, third, or fourth; and (c) the form of 
the experiment, A or B. 

In Table 2 is shown the analysis of variance 
of these data? There are several difficulties 
encountered when repeated measurements 
are made from the same individual and when 
at the same time each individual is not repre- 
sented in all cells. Insofar as our major effects 
of experimenter and contact are concerned, 
all of the marginal totals are equated with 
regard to subjects. As in latin square designs, 
this equation is based upon the assumption 
that there is no significant interaction between 
the specific form of the experiment and the 
recruitment of subjects. As a check, significant 
effects have been confirmed by # tests between 
pairs of cells. 

2 The writers are indebted to Dr. David Bakan of 
the University of Missouri for advice in the design of 
the analysis. 
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From Table 2 it is apparent that there is a 
highly significant differential response to the 
two Es, with the greater response being made 
to the Negro. In further support of this finding, 
the ¢ value between the initial contact in Form 
A and the initial contact in Form B is 4.4, 
p < .001. In terms of the intention of the 
experiment, this highly significant differential 
response to Es would be interpreted as a 
differential response to race. While this inter- 
pretation is undoubtedly the most likely, it is 
nevertheless arbitrarily made. The two E’s 
differed in size, etc., in addition to skin color. 
To be definitive for an interpretation in terms 
of race, the experiment would have to be run 
with a sampling of a number of different white 
and Negro Es. In this sense, this experiment 
must be interpreted as highly preliminary and 
makes its most definitive contribution in 
showing, for the first time as far as is known, 
that the GSR will differentiate between per- 
sons as stimuli. However, considering that the 
Es were both strangers to the subjects, it 
seems most likely to the present writers that 
this differential response is primarily at- 
tributable to race.$ 

The analysis of variance in Table 2 also 
indicates a highly significant difference between 
the four contacts. While the marginal totals 
as shown in Table 1 do not reveal an orderly 
progression, there is some general indication 
of an adaptation process, in that the later 
contacts produce less effect than the earlier 
contacts. This is particularly clear in compari- 
son of the cell totals for contacts two and three, 
in which, for both forms, the same experi- 
menter made two contacts in a row. In both 
instances, a marked reduction of degree of 
response on the second contact can be noted. 
These two aon Tiat both provide sig- 
nificant ¢ tests, at the\001 level for Form A, 
the .05 level for Form B, 

It can also be noted from Table 2 that the 
classification criterion “Form of Experiment” 
also produces significant differences. This 
might reflect chance sampling differences in 
the two populations, which become apparently 
significant when an N of contacts rather than 
an Ñ of persons is used. This interpretation 


3 While the differential response is highly significant, 
it should perhaps be noted that for two-thirds of the 
subjects the GSR deflections were greater to the 
association words than to contacts by either E. 


in that the Form B subjects had had mond 
opportunity to adapt to the Negro E in th 
preliminary phases of the experiment, prior 
to the first experimental contact. 


CORRELATION WITH ÅTTITUDE TEST Scores 


If the differential response to the two ex- | 
perimenters is to be interpreted as reflecti ga | 
common social attitude, individual differe! 
in response differential become relevant 
tude measures. For this purpose each indi- 
vidual was given a single GSR score, by sub- 
tracting the sum of his responses on the two | 
contacts by the white Æ from the sum of the 
responses on the two contacts by the Negro £. 
Thirty-six of the 40 subjects obtained positive 
scores, a split which has a probability of 
than 0000001 where a 50-50 split represents | 
chance expectancy. 5 


social psychology, the regular instructo 
administered an information test and a dire 
attitude test about the American Negro. The 
information test provided alternative answers 
which could be rated in their degree of favor 
ableness or unfavorableness. Examples are 
as follows: “In the records of the state 
Illinois, 17 births out of 1000 on the avel 
are illegitimate for the White population. 
Negro births the rate is: (a) 17; (b) 30; @ 
(d) 72; and (e) 151.” “In intelligence ti 
made in New York City schools compari 
Negro and White children, it has been found) 
that the average IQ of white children is 100; 
and the average IQ of Negro children 18i 
(a) 85; (B) 89; (c) 95; (d) 100; and (e) 1064 
The rationale for utilizing information ti 

in the indirect diagnosis of attitudes 18° 
been presented elsewhere (2). The direct atl 

tude test asked the person to describe his owi 
feelings about Negroes in terms of 25 prep 
statements to be endorsed with five levels 
agreement and disagreement (3). These 
tests were stapled together and the ans 
from both placed upon a single IBM an! 
sheet, upon which the students also records 
the date and state of birth, but not their name 
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TABLE 3 e 


RANK-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
GSR AND VERBAL ATTITUDE 


MEASURES 

Form A Form B 
T T: . 
pa Hint Kaper: Eint First 

hed) | A TARA a) 
GSR X Direct | .40 | —.08 | .43 | .90 
GSR X Indirect | .20 | —.09 | .10 | .40 
Direct X Indirect | .70 21 | .71 70 


A number of complications prevent this 
portion of the study from having the degree 
of control and sampling adequacy which 
characterize the first part. In a number of 
instancesbirth dateswereomittedand matching 
of test with GSR was impossible, and attend- 
ance on the classroom testing day was low. 
In the end it was possible to match only 26 
of the 40 subjects, and the matched subjects 
do not seem to be representative. Whereas the 
range in GSR scores for the whole group of 40 
was from —1.7 to +3.7, the matched cases 
show a range of only from —.1 to +1.9. 

_ There was one further complication. The 
Instructors found it appropriate to administer 
the classroom tests at about the middle of the 
period during which the individual experi- 
mental sessions were being made. Thus some 
subjects received their attitude tests prior to 
the experiment and others received the experi- 
Ment first. Those subjects who took the direct 
attitude test after the GSR session were sig- 
nificantly more hostile than those who took 
the attitude test prior to the GSR, p < .001. 
peiatever interpretation be given to this 
Anding, it certainly indicates an undesirable 
Interaction between the experimental pro- 
mo and the attitude testing process, either 
through modification of attitude expressions 
or through a recruitment differential made 
Possible by the incomplete matching. 
an correlations among the three scores 
a shown in Table 3, separately for four 
ubgroups, divided in terms of form of ex- 
_ periment and priority of test vs. experiment. 
ee of the small number of cases involved, 
ma shown in Table 3 cannot be inter- 
rkl as demonstrating conclusively any 
cith ‘ation between the GSR measure and 
er the direct or the indirect test. However, 


the general trend of the results seem en- 
couraging enough to justify further explora- 
tion. Insofar as the meager data can be trusted, 
the anonymous direct test seems to come off 
distinctly better than the anonymous indirect 
test in terms of predicting the GSR response. 


SUMMARY 


Forty white male subjects participated in 
what was nominally a word association test 
with GSR being recorded. Two Es, one Negro 
and one white, alternated in making simu- 
lated readjustments of a dummy apparatus 
attached to the S’s left wrist, while a right- 
arm apparatus remained in operation. A highly 
significant difference in GSR response to the 
two Es was found. A significant adaptation 
process was manifested in lessening degrees 
of response during the successive contacts. 
An attempt to correlate the degree of differen- 
tial response to the Negro and white E with 
direct and indirect attitude tests was weak- 
ened by difficulties in matching and timing. 
The limited results are in general positive, 
and favor the direct test over the indirect, 
but are not of clear statistical significance. 
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SOME PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF CONFIDENCE, CAUTION, A 
SPEED IN A DECISION SITUATION’? 


JACK BLOCK anp PAUL PETERSEN 
Institute of Personality Assessment and Research, University of California, Berkeley 


the problem of making decisions. We 

are required daily to extrapolate and 
base our behavior upon information which is 
less than complete. As a predictor and qualifier 
of behavior, an individual’s “‘style” of de- 
cision making is obviously an important aspect 
of his personality. 

It is curious that the variables involved in 
the decision behavior of individuals have 
received the attention of so few psychologists. 
Besides a few scattered investigations, the 
primary body of work has been that of Cart- 
wright and Festinger (3, 4, 5, 6, 7) who de- 
veloped and put to test a quantitative theory 
of decision involving interrelations between 
decision time, decision confidence, and de- 
cision difficulty. Their results support the 
functional relationships implied by their 
theory. However, Cartwright and Festinger 
showed no concern with the possible per- 
sonality differences of individuals varying in 
their decision-making behavior. The present 
investigation is the first of a series aimed at an 
understanding of the personality-situational 
determinants of decision behavior. 

Specifically, the present experiment was 
oriented to the questions: 

1. What are the differences between (a) 
persons who have high confidence in all their 
decisions, including decisions based on in- 
sufficient information; (6) persons who have 
low confidence in all their decisions, including 
decisions based upon relatively complete 
information; and (c) persons who have high 
confidence where their information is rela- 


1 This research was supported in part by the United 
States Air Force under Contract AF 18 (600)-8, moni- 
tored by Technical Director, Detachment No. 7, (Officer 
Education Research Laboratory), Air Force Personnel 
and Training Research Center, Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Alabama. Permission is granted for reproduction, 
translation, publication, use, and disposal in whole 
and in part by or for the United States Government. 

2 Personal views or opinions expressed or implied 
in this publication are not to be construed as neces- 
sarily carrying the official sanction of the Department 
of the Air Force or of the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command. 


P=: are repeatedly confronted by 


tively good, and low confidence where thei 
information is poor? í 

2. When a decision is easy and when | 
decision is difficult, what are the difference 
if any, between slow deciders and fast di 
ciders? 

Specific hypotheses were not under 
with the exception of the broad belief th 
individuals varying their confidence asi 
function of decision difficulty will be mo 
effective and integrated than individ 
maintaining a relatively unvarying confident 
or caution. Í 


METHOD 


The decision experiment. The experimental procedur 
used was an exact duplication of Festinger’s (6) and 
is described in detail in his original article. The fol 
ing brief description is paraphrased and abbre | 
from Festinger. 

A method of constant stimuli was employed ini 
two-category experiment in which a judgment wast 
be made as to whether one line was longer or short 
than another line, , 

The experiment was conducted in total darknes 
the lines being illuminated slits in a black pane 
placed 130 inches away from the seated subject. 7 
two lines were presented simultaneously to the sul 
ject (S) for 0.5 seconds. When the stimuli were pi 
sented, an electric chronometer started. After 
seconds, the light went off automatically but W 
clock kept running until the S’s response activate 
voice key which stopped the clock. After each | 
sponse the experimenter (E), using a dim light, 1 
corded the proper data and reset the apparatus: 

The standard stimulus line was 7}4 inches lom 
The length of the other stimulus line was adjusted 
means of a sliding metal strip. Fifteen positions oft 
variable stimulus were used. In differences of 
sixteenth of an inch between the variable and É 
standard, the 15 positions were: —16, —12, —8 ~ 
—4, —2, —1, 0, +1, +2, +4, +6, +8, +12, T 
Thus, the variable ranged from an inch longer BM 
the standard through equality to an inch shorter th 
the standard. This range is much larger than that uf 
in conventional psychophysical experiments but M 
necessary to make sure that the point of immedla 
clear-cut decision was reached. The variable stimt 
positions were presented in the following order: ‘ 
—2, —12, +2, +12, +4, —4, —16, +8, 0, —8 = 
+1, +16, +6, —8, +12, 0, +4, —12, —4, +8 
—16, +6, —6, +1, —2, +16, +2. After this of 
was completed, the reverse order was given and H 
the whole forward and reverse sequence continued 
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The following instructions were real to each S: 

“When the room is darkened, you will see two verti- 
cal lines illuminated for a brief period of time. You are 
to make a judgment as to whether the line on the left 
is longer or shorter than the line on the right. If the 
line on the left is shorter, you will say ‘shorter,’ if 
the line on the left is longer, you will say ‘longer.’ Do 
not say any other words before the judgment of ‘longer’ 
or ‘shorter.’ When you give the judgment, enunciate 
the word clearly and distinctly and fairly loudly, 
holding the microphone close to your mouth. 

“After making each judgment you are to express 
your confidence that the judgment was correct in the 
following terms: 50 per cent means average or medium 
confidence, the amount of confidence one usually has 
in most of one’s judgments; 75 per cent means con- 
fidence definitely above average, the amount of con- 
fidence you have when you are quite sure you are 
tight; similarly, 25 per cent means definitely below 
average confidence, the amount you have when you 
are only guessing; 100 per cent is at the extreme end 
of the scale and means complete certainty, no possi- 
bility of error. Zero confidence is at the other end and 

means no confidence in your judgment whatever; that 
is, you are just as likely to be wrong as right. 

“You may use any percentage from zero to 100 per 
cent; that is, you can say 5, 10, 20, 40 or amy per cent 
that expresses your confidence.” 

After the instructions were read to S, approximately 
ten practice trials were administered in order to 
familiarize S with the apparatus and procedure. With 
six exceptions, twelve judgments were made at each 
of the 15 positions of the variable stimulus, making a 
total of 180 decisions.’ All judgments were made at 
one sitting which lasted from 35 minutes to an hour. 

For each judgment three measures were recorded: 
(a) the judgment “longer” or “shorter,” (b) the time 
from the start of presentation of the stimuli to the 
response by S, and (c) S’s rating of confidence. 

Subjects. As a part of an assessment program at the 
Institute of Personality Assessment and Research in 
the Spring of 1953, 53 military officers served as Ss in 

e present experiment. Their mean age was 34.6 with 
a range of 28 to 45. The group can be considered fairly 
leterogeneous with respect to intelligence and educa- 
= ead is primarily lower middle class in its social 

Personality data. During a three-day period, each S 
Was submitted to a wide variety of personality-reveal- 
ing Situations—interviews, perceptual-cognitive tasks, 
Projective techniques, psychodramas, charades, task- 


oriented group discussions, free social interaction, and 


$0 on, 

At the end of assessment, each of eight staff mem- 
E ebed each S by means of a 76-item Q-sort 
P ao edute and by means of an adjective check 
check Meee Q sort and a composite adjective 
deri ist expressing the staff consensus was then 

ived for each S, 


sup pecmuse of time and schedule limitations, five 

jects were able to complete only 10 judgments at 
i cae a total of 150 judgments. One subject 
120 eee 8 judgments per position, a total of 


Since the psychologist administering the decision 
experiment did not contribute to the composite Q sort 
or the composite check list we may take these com- 
posites as completely independent bodies of data. The 
data analysis centers upon the Q sorts and the adjec- 
tive check list since their coverage of the personality 
domain is relatively complete. 


RESULTS 


Personality correlates of decision confidence. 
Subjects were categorized as Overly Con- 
fident, Overly Cautious, or as having War- 
ranted Confidence by means of a two-dimen- 
sional criterion. The rationale underlying the 
categorization-was as follows: 

1. If an S expressed high confidence for 
decisions made when he was operating below 
his threshold of discrimination, it is reasonable 
to consider this confidence as unwarranted. 

2. If an S expressed low confidence for 
decisions made when he was operating well 
above his threshold of discrimination, it is 
reasonable to consider this caution as un- 
warranted. 

3. If an S expressed high confidence for 
decisions made when he was operating well 
above his threshold of discrimination and 
expressed low confidence for decisions made 
when he was below this threshold of discrimi- ` 
nation, it is reasonable to view his behavior 
as “reality-oriented” and even optimal. 

Specifically, for each S two expressions of 
confidence were obtained: his mean confidence 
for decisions made well above his discrimina- 
tion threshold (easy decisions) and his mean 
confidence for decisions made below his 
threshold of discrimination (difficult de- 
cisions). 

An S was considered to be operating well 
above his discrimination threshold when two 
conditions were satisfied: (a) his judgments 
were accurate and invariably consistent; i.e., 
the standard line was always seen as longer or 
always seen as shorter; (b) the decision times 
associated with these unvarying judgments 
were, on the average, the shortest decision 
times of the subject. 

In practice, the above threshold confidence 
score was taken as the mean of all confidence 
statements made when the variable stimulus 
was at its three most extreme positions from 
the individual’s point of subjective equality 
(regardless of direction). The score was thus 
based upon 36 separate decisions (with the 
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exception of those few cases previously men- 
tioned) and has a first-half-second-half re- 
liability of .90. For the group as a whole, the 
mean confidence for easy decisions was 92.7 
per cent with a range from 58 to 100. 

The below threshold confidence score was 
based upon confidence statements made when 
S was judging stimuli at or near his point of 
subjective equality. The score used was the 
mean of all confidence statements made when 
the variable stimulus was nearest the point of 
subjective equality for S and at positions one 
step above and below this position. In a few 
cases where some ambiguity existed as to the 
location of the point of subjective equality, 
the category closest to the point of objective 
equality was selected. The below threshold 
confidence score was also generally based upon 
36 decisions and has a first-half-second-half 
reliability of .91. For the group as a whole, 
the mean confidence for difficult decisions 
was 39.6 per cent with a range from 1 to 92. 

By dichotomizing the confidence distribu- 
tions described above, it was possible to 
place 52 of the 53 Ss into one of three groups, 
as indicated in Table 1. 

The cutting points of each score distribu- 
tion were selected to eliminate as many cases 
as possible from the category involving con- 
fidence when decisions are difficult and caution 
when decisions are easy. This fourth cell is of 
doubtful psychological meaning in terms of 
the logic of the experiment. The adjustment 
of the cutting points was done prior to any 
other data analysis and therefore the rela- 
tionship of these groupings to personality 
variables cannot be said to be unfairly ac- 
centuated. 

TABLE 1 


THE CATEGORIZATION OF SUBJECTS INTO CONFIDENCE 
GROUPINGS 


Mean Confidence for Below Threshold 


Mean or Difficult Discriminations 
Confidence 
for Above High 
ig Low 
Threshold | (60% or above) | (59% or below) 
or Easy Dis- 
criminations 


M /|M M M 
N Easy | iar ONY ie Ea 


High (96% or 
above) 

Low (94% or 
below) 


13 |99.5%|75.8%| 21 |99.0%|30.2% 
1 |90.3%|63.9%)| 18 |80.5%|22.8% 


The three) groups defined by the above 
psychophysical procedure were compared with 
regard to their respective Q-sort descriptions 
by the staff. For each Q item, the scores for 
the individuals in a given group were compared 
via the F test against the scores for the same 
item for individuals in the contrasted group. 
The items significant at or beyond the .10 
level of significance are listed in Table 2 for 
the several relevant comparisons. 

The same comparisons were made using as 
data the staff descriptions of each S by means 
of the adjective check list, The differentiating 
adjectives are presented in Table 3. 

There are striking differences in the per- 
sonality pictures which emerge from the state- 
ments and adjectives characterizing each 
group. The overly confident individual is seen 
principally as overcontrolled, constricted, 
blustery and dogmatic, and with little toler- 
ance for the complexities of everyday prob- 
lems. His need for face saving seems to be 
fostering rigid, maladaptive behavior. He is 
seen as less intelligent than the cautious 
person or individuals with warranted con- 
fidence. It is interesting to note that despite 
expressions of confidence in all his judgments, 
the overly confident individual is seen by the 
staff as significantly less self-reliant and inde- 
pendent in judgment than the person with 
warranted confidence. Apparently, the overly 
confident person is “whistling in the dark” in 
his attempts to appear sure of himself. That 
the staff discerns the underlying dependence of 
the overly confident person suggests he 1$ 
fooling himself more than others. 

The overly cautious individual is also see 
as lacking in self-reliance and social pe 
ceptivity—but for reasons that are quit 
different. The mechanisms of coping with this 
self-doubt are different for the two groups 
also. We interpret the cautious individual 4 
inward looking to the point perhaps of ovet 
indulging in introspection and introjection 
while the overly confident person defensively 
ignores or turns away from awareness of the 
self. The indifference, lack of ambition a^ 
moderation of the cautious individual sugges! 
that he has made an adjustment to the world 
via nonparticipation. 7 

The finding that the cautious individual 8 
relatively self-indulgent and does not deriv? 
pleasure from his work in contrast to the ™ 
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$ TABLE 2 
Q-SorT STATEMENTS WHICH DISCRIMINATE AMONG CONFIDENCE GROUPS 
Overly Confident Group $ Warranted Confidence Group $ 
Is rigid; inflexible in thought and action -O1|Is self-reliant; independent in judgment; able to .01 
think for himself 
Has a narrow range of interests -05} Is socially perceptive; responsive to interpersonal .05 
nuances 
Lacks insight into his own motives and behavior .05| Highly cathects intellectual activity; values cogni- .10 
tive pursuits 
Is pedantic and fussy about minor things -05| Respects others; is permissive and accepting; not .10 
judgmental 
Is unaware of his social stimulus value -05) 
Allows personal bias, spite or dogmatism to enter .10 
into his judgment of issues 
Tends to arouse hostility and resentment in other .10) 
people 
Is stereotyped and unoriginal in his approach to .10 
problems 
Overly Confident Group p Overly Cautious Group $ 
Is rigid; inflexible in thought and action .05| Is introspective; concerned with his self as object; .01 
frequently self-aware (Do not confuse with 
neuroticism) 
Is pedantic and fussy about minor things .05| Is self-abasing; feels unworthy, guilty, humble, .10 
given to self-blame 
Is concerned with philosophical problems; e.g., .10 
religion, values, the meaning of life, etc. 
Overly Cautious Group t Warranted Confidence Group $ 
Emphasizes oral pleasure, self-indulgent .05| Is self-reliant; independent in judgment; able to .05 
think for himself 
Is socially perceptive; responsive to interpersonal .10 
nuances 
Derives personal reward and pleasure from his .10 
work; values productive achievement for its 
own sake 
Has the ability to draw dependable and practical .10 
inferences; common sense; good judgment 
Overly Confident and Overly Cautious Groups Warranted Confidence Group ’ 
Combined $ 
Has a narrow range of interests .10| Is self-reliant; independent in judgment; able to .02 
RA think for himself 
S rigid; inflexible in thought and action .10| Is socially perceptive; responsive to interpersonal .05 
nuances 
Is Stereotyped and unoriginal in his approach to .10| Has the ability to draw dependable and practical .10 


Problems 


mphasizes oral pleasure; self-indulgent -10) 


inferences; common sense; good judgment 


dividual with warranted confidence is of further 
terest and implies that the overly cautious 
ae this sample at least—is less able 
© sustain effort and delay gratification and is 
Passively in the power of his needs. The 
“autious individual’s attempts at carrying 


through his decisions are therefore liable to 


be feeble, erratic, and self-defeating. 


The individual with warranted confidence, 
when compared with the cautious and blus- 
tering individuals, is seen as possessing posi- 
tive and mature qualities. He is judged as 
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TABLE 3 


CHECKED BY STAFF WHICH DISCRIMINATE 
AMONG CONFIDENCE GROUPS 


AD; 


Overly Confident Group ? Warranted Confidence Group $ 


shallow 01| pleasant 01 
fussy .05| capable inventive -05 
confused „10| clear-thinking resourceful 
defensive enterprising sby 
fault-finding idealistic spontaneous 
obnoxious individualistic spunky 
intelligent trusting 
interests wide unaffected 
complicated independent .10 
confident loud 
cynical practical 
efficient realistic 
honest serious 


Overly Cautious Group? Overly Confident Group? 


none 01) none 01 
aloof .05| blustery outspoken 05 
indifferent i confused prejudiced 
intelligent formal shallow 
absent-minded quiet +10) talkative -10 
apathetic shy 

cynical silent 

good-looking trusting 

high-strung unassuming 


Overly Cautious Group  |Warranted Confidence Group $ 


none «01| gentle 01 
moderate «05| individualistic 
absent-minded «10| outspoken 
fearful adventurous -05 
indifferent blustery pleasant 10 
simple cheerful resourceful 
slow courageous selfish 
unambitieus impulsive tempera- 
mental 
noisy tough 


Overly Confident and Overly 


Cautious Groups Combined p |Warranted Confidence Group ? 


none +01) individualistic ‘01 
fault-finding «05| capable patient 05 
shallow gentle resourceful 
absent-minded „10| idealistic spunky 
bitter noisy unaffected 
interests narrow adventurous industrious .10 
moderate cheerful interests wide 
obnoxious clear-thinking inventive 
peculiar courageous loud 
simple enterprising outspoken 
slow forceful poised 
unambitious forgiving robust 
unfriendly headstrong spontaneous 
honest strong 
impulsive uninhibited 


self-reliant, socially perceptive, and as having 
good sense. He is intellectually active, respects 
others, and derives personal reward from his 
work, He is flexible without being fluid and 
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a TABLE 4 
Q Irems DIFFERENTIATING Fast AND SLOW DECIDERS 


In the Above Threshold (Easy) Decision Situation p 


I. Q items more descriptive of fast group (N = 26) 
29. Is effeminate in his style and manner of behavior „01 
31. Lacks confidence in his own ability 0 
57. Tends to take stands on moral grounds and issues 05 
54, Is influenced in his behavior by diffuse personal feelings .05 
and intangible subjective facts 
32, Highly cathects intellectual activity; values cognitive .10 


pursuits 

24. With respect to authority, is submissive, compliant, and .10 
overly accepting 

56. Is pedantic and fussy about minor things 10 


16. Is introspective; concerned with his self as object; fre- .10 
quently self-aware (N.B. Do not confuse with neuroti- 
cism) 

43. Is suggestible; overly responsive to other people’s 10 
evaluations rather than his own 


69. Is concerned with making a good impression 10 
TI. Q items more descriptive of slow group (N = 27) 

39. Is masculine in his style and manner of behavior OL 

66. Emphasizes oral pleasure; self-indulgent «05 


19. Allows personal bias, spite, or dogmatism to enter into .10 
his judgment of issues 


In the Below Threshold (Difficult) Decision Situation > 


I. Q items more descriptive of fast group (N = 26) 


17. Is rigid; inflexible in thought and action Ot 
21, Is stereotyped and unoriginal in his approach to prob- 01 
lems 
34. Conforming; tends to do the things that are prescribed .01 
56. Is pedantic and fussy about minor things 01 
7. Has a narrow range of interests 08 
9. Has slow personal tempo; responds, speaks and moves .05 
slowly 
31. Lacks confidence in his own ability aby 
24. With respect to authority, is submissive, compliant, .10 
and overly accepting 
50. Overcontrols his impulses; is inhibited; needlessly de- +10 
lays or denies gratification 
62. Tends not to become involved in things; passively re 10 
sistant 


II. Q items more descriptive of slow group (N = 27) 


15) Takes an ascendant role in his relations with others <1 

44, Is competitive with his peers; likes to be ahead and win 405 

22, Is verbally fluent; conversationally facile w 

45. Undercontrols his impulses; acts with insufficient think- 05 
ing and deliberation; unable to delay gratification 

46. Is self-reliant; independent in judgment; able to think 05 
for himself 

60. Takes the initiative in social relations a 

64. Tends to become ego involved; makes personally rele- 05 
vant many different contexts 

71. Communicates ideas clearly and effectively i: 

76. Ts an expressive, ebullient person; colorful aa 


Has a good sense of humor 


can sustain effort without becoming pers® 


verative. He is free to be perceptive and 


responsive to changing physical and soc! 
realities while maintaining a sense of person | 
integrity and directedness. He is the adapted 
and adaptable person. 


SOME PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF CONFIDENCE 


Personality correlates of decision time. Each 

S's mean decision speed was computed for 

poth his easy and difficult decisions. The 
reliabilities of decision speed for easy and 
"difficult decisions are .88 and .76, respectively 
(based upon first-half versus second-half cor- 

relations). The two estimates of decision speed 
correlate .62 with each other. 
After dichotomizing each distribution at its 
median, the fast deciders were compared with 
' the slow deciders with reference to the Q 
items characterizing each group. For our so- 
f called easy decisions, the discrimination re- 
quired is so apparent that the decision times 
` may be considered almost as pure reaction 
times. For the below threshold decisions, 
decision time reflects a conflict. The fairly 
high correlation between the two decision 
speeds requires that the personality correlates 
associated with fast deciding or slow deciding 
in either of the two basic situations be ap- 
proximately equivalent. Nevertheless, some 
_ meaningful differences between the personality 
correlates of the two decision times can and 
1 do exist. The items and adjectives charac- 
terizing each group, while convincingly de- 
fining a kind of personality, are somewhat 
surprising in their implications. They are 

listed in Tables 4 and 5. 

_It would appear that the fast decider in 
either easy or difficult decision situations is 
rapid more because he is startled into response 
than because of a confident assertiveness. He 
is stimulus bound and directed in his behavior 

by external pressures and his concern about 
í social acceptance. He is unable to withstand 
the demand quality of the decision situation 
| and capitulates with a response. On the other 
hand, the slow decider—masculine, self-reliant, 
< 4scendant, and dogmatic—has an assurance 
and self-respect which permit him to be de- 

berate and leisurely in his response. He has a 

_ Sense of humor and some rebelliousness and 
"chooses not to subordinate himself so com- 
Pletely to the task at hand. 

When we compare the fast deciders in the 
easy decision situation with the fast deciders 
m the dificult decision situation, certain 
Subtle differences emerge and serve to amplify 
ee eanding. The fast decider in easy 
í ar situations is judged as overtly passive, 
e and diffuse in his reactions to perceived 
i His margin of integration is tenuous 

occasionally inadequate. The fast decider 


TABLE 5 


ADJECTIVES CHECKED BY STAFF WHICH DISCRIMINATE 
BETWEEN Fast AND SLOW DECIDERS 


Descriptive of Fast Deciders |- Descriptive of Slow Deciders 
Easy Decisions 

A. At the .01 level (2) A. At the .01 level (1) 
idealistic disorderly 
effeminate B. At the .05 level (5) 

B. At the .05 level (4) coarse sarcastic 
active mannerly independent wary 
gentle snobbish prejudiced 

Difficult Decisions 


A. At the .01 level (none) 
B. At the .05 level (10) 


A. At the .01 level (5) 
complicated excitable 
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calm demanding impulsive 
easy-going enterprising 
interests narrow B. At the .05 level (19) 
methodical aggressive quick 
mild alert rebellious 
moderate clever restless 
peaceable cynical sarcastic 
rigid emotional spontaneous 
slow individualistic spunky 
unassuming interests wide strong 
loud tempera- 
natural mental 
outspoken touchy 


in dificult situations has adopted the basic 
mechanism of overcontrol as a means of 
coping with the stresses assailing him. He is 
organized to the point of rigidity and has 
reduced the amount of perceptual-cognitive 
“input” with which he deals in order that his 
behavioral “output” be under anxiety-re- 
lieving control. 

An analysis of the personality data with 
respect to accuracy-inaccuracy of judgments 
failed to reveal significant results. 


Discussion 


The results presented support the common- 
sense contention that decision behavior is 
related to and a function of personality at- 
tributes. The number of Ss upon which these 
findings are based is, however, relatively 
small. Cross validation and validity extension 
of these findings is required before a fuller 
understanding and appreciation of these 
results can be offered. In the meanwhile, some 
limited evidence for a general consistency in 
expressing confidence and caution is available 
as a by-product of another experiment in- 
volving the same Ss. 

This additional experiment was performed 
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by another E and was concerned with the 
personality characteristics associated with 
different behaviors in a probabilistic situation. 
Each part of the experiment required a decision 
and S expressed his degree of confidence in 
the correctness of his decision in percentage 
terms ranging from 50 per cent to 100 per 
cent. Ten expressions of confidence were 
secured for the 10 probabilistic situations 
faced by S. The mean confidence score is 
highly reliable. In this quite separate experi- 
ment, the mean confidence score for the Overly 
Confident Group as defined previously was 
87.3; for the Warranted Confidence Group, 
$4.2 and for the Overly Cautious Group, 
78.4. An analysis of variance of the three 
groups results in an F of 4.01, significant 
beyond the .05 level of confidence. Tf a con- 
servative allowance is made for the three 
groups ordering themselves as predicted, the 
findings are significant at the .01 level. 

It seems quite likely that an ultimate 
understanding of the personality determinants 
of decision behavior will be intimately and 
complexly related to the nature and context 
of the situation in which decision is required. 
But in the meanwhile, how do our findings 
relate to common-sense notions about de- 
cision? 

The personality characteristics associated 
with excessive confidence, excessive caution, 
and warranted confidence conform with im- 
plicit expectations. Both excessive confidence 
and excessive caution appear to be manifesta- 
tions of an inappropriate adaptation. How- 
ever, at first glance the personality findings 
with respect to decision time appear to run 
counter to the casual stereotype of the fast 
decider as self-confident, assertive, and dash- 
ing. The paradoxical nature of these findings 
is, we suspect, a function of this particular 
decision situation which is one where some 
kind of response (“longer” or “shorter”) is 
readily available to the decider and where the 
relevance of the decision outcome to the de- 
cider is not great. When the press for decision 
is upon the decider, a fast decision is in a 
sense “too fast” in that it represents an un- 
easiness with the responsibility for decision 
and a dependent seeking for structure. One 
might well expect that in a more complex 
decision situation where an automatic response 
is unavailable and where the outcome of the 


decision is important that the present fast 
decider would be vacillating and slow while 
the present slow decider would be by contrast 
quite rapid in committing himself to behavior, 
A future experiment will specifically test this 
hypothesis. 

Tt is interesting to note what is probably 
more than a superficial resemblance betwee 
our findings and interpretation with regard to _ 
decision time and the findings of Taylor and 
Spence (11) with regard to simple and com- 
plex learning as affected by what they have’ 
called “manifest anxiety.” Taylor and Spence 
found that Ss high on a “manifest anxiety 
scale” were more rapidly conditioned (simple 
learning) than Ss low on the scale. However, 
the Ss low on “manifest anxiety” learned more 
rapidly in a situation requiring a more involved 
performance (complex learning). They in- 
terpret their first finding in terms of greater 
response availability for the “anxious” in- 
dividual and their second finding in terms of 
greater competition between alternative re- 
sponses for the “anxious” subject. Perhaps 
their “manifestly anxious” Ss would be fast 
deciders in our experiment but would make 
inappropriate decisions in more complex 
circumstances. E 

In order to make a somewhat moralistic 
point, it should be noted that the experiment 
reported here, as originally conceived and 
carried through by Festinger (6, 7), might be 
called an exercise in “pure psychophysics.” 
Experimental controls were tight, stimuli were 
neutral, and individual differences meant only 
error or that individual curves had to be fitted 
to describe relationships rather than onè 
group curve. In order to test the decision 
theory of Cartwright and Festinger (5), only 
five Ss were used by Festinger in the expe 
ment repeated here. 

For the end in which Festinger and Catt 
wright were interested, namely the derivation 
of functional laws in which the fundamentā 
variables were coolly cognitive or entirely 
external to the organism, this approach was 
necessary and sufficient. But from the psych” 
metric and clinical standpoints there is #5) 
interest in the possible meaning of individu 
differences. The present experiment is one 0 
many that could be listed (e.g., 1, 8, 9 10, 12) 
which have successfully concerned themselve 
with the personality variables affecting ™ 
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SOME PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF CONFIDENCE 


havior in what previously have Been thought 
to be “personality-less” situations. 

However, the proof of meaningful per- 
sonality variance in a situation almost de- 


" liberately designed to exclude it is in a sense 


merely a demonstration or a tour de force. 
Psychological interest should be quickly 
turned toward a possible explanation of the 
features of the situation which make per- 
sonality differences important and how these 


_ might be maximized. The writers would sug- 


gest that the interpersonal setting of the 
present experimental situation was critical for 
eliciting the kind of behavior observed. The 
participating men were military officers placed 
in the unfamiliar role of experimental subject 
and were far away from their familiar environs. 
They were required to express their confidence 
in their choices in a loud, clear voice to a 
stranger clothed in a mantle of scientific cool- 
_ ness and quiet competence. No feedback was 
offered them as to the ongoing adequacy of 


| their performance. The situation thus was 


ambiguous enough to allow alternative 
Structurings. As we have seen, the ensuing 
styles of response were predetermined by 
personality components. 

To a greater or lesser extent, all experiments 
are interpersonal in nature. The Æ or the social 
expectancies developed by his experimental 
Procedure elicit variance in S that is best 
Understood in personality terms. While for 
many purposes, this variance can be mini- 
mized or neglected, in many experiments it 
cannot reasonably be disregarded. Indeed, in 
Certain experiments (e.g., 2), the interpersonal 


, effect of the E may be deliberately emphasized 


n make it the primary stimulus for response. 

`y remembering this device, many socially 

important concepts and dimensions that other- 

Re continue in the realm of obscurity 

a e brought closer to controlled investiga- 
SUMMARY 


The present experiment investigated the 
rl hypothesis that personality variables 
eoo for an understanding of decision 

ence and decision time. A number of 


| Personality correlates of decision in a psycho- 
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physical situation were found. Overly con- 
fident people tended to be rigid and dogmatic; 
overly cautious people tended toward intro- 
spection and self-abasement, and individuals 
with realistic confidence in their decisions ap- 
peared to be self-reliant and socially percep- 
tive. Fast deciders (in this particular situation) 
were passive, suggestible, and conforming, 
while slow deciders were ascendant, self- 
assured, and humorous. The results were 
discussed and related to some theoretical and 
methodological issues. 
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PUNITIVENESS, AUTHORITARIANISM, AND PARENTAL DISCIPLINE 
OF GRADE SCHOOL CHILDREN? 4, 
WILLIAM H. LYLE, JR. anv EUGENE E. LEVITT 
State University of Iowa 


IRENKEL-BRUNSWIK and her associates 

(1, 3, 5) have advanced a theory of the 

origin of ethnocentrism-authoritarianism? 
which holds that prejudice is a form of re- 
pressed aggression which is displaced toward 
a scapegoat group. The aggression was origi- 
nally part of the child’s normal reactions. 
These aggressive reactions were harshly 
punished by the parents who regarded them 
as extremely undesirable and wished to 
eliminate them from the child’s repertoire. 
Thus, Frenkel-Brunswik (3) reports, on the 
basis of her interviews with children, that the 
parents of highly ethnocentric-authoritarian 
children tend to “use more harsh and rigid 
forms of discipline” than parents of children 
less highly ethnocentric and authoritarian. 

The California investigators (1, 4, 5) have 
presented a considerable body of data, mostly 
from interview and projective test protocols, 
in support of the repressed aggression hypothe- 
sis. They have not, however, found much 
unambiguous evidence for the existence of 
the punitive parent. Several independent 
studies cast some light on the point. 

At the preschool level, Sears (14) and Bald- 
win (2) report that parental overcontrol 
results in a diminution of overt aggression, 
while Sears found that the most punished 
children showed the greatest amount of 
fantasy (doll-play) aggression. In other words, 
even at age four, there is some evidence that 
parental punitiveness has a hand in repressing 
and displacing aggression. However, the 
potential relationship between the doll-play 
aggression of the preschool child and the race 

1 This research was supported by’ Research Grant 
MH-301 from the National Institute of Mental Health 
of the National Institutes of Health, U. S. Public 
Health Service. The grant supports the Preventive 
Psychiatry Project which operates within the Child 
Welfare Research Station of the University of Iowa. 
An abbreviated form of this paper was read at the 
meetings of the Midwestern Psychological Association, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1954. 

2The relationship between ethnocentrism and 
authoritarianism is so marked that it seems proper to 
join them into a single concept for theoretical purposes. 


prejudice of later years can hardly be said to 
haye been clearly demonstrated. , 
On the basis of their results with grade | 
school children and their parents, Harris, 
Gough, and Martin (7) suggest that parental 
punitiveness is one of many factors producing 7 
ethnocentrism-authoritarianism in children, | 
A similar conclusion follows from a study by | 
Mussen with 8- to 14-year-old boys (10), 
Huffman (8) found that ethnocentric-authori | 
tarian college students strongly favored the 
old adage, “Spare the rod and spoil the child” | 
They tended to give more punitive 
“tough” responses to the question, “What” 
are the best ways to bring about good behavior 
in children?” i 
It is probable that there is a reasonably | 
close relationship between the beliefs of | 
ethnocentric parents and their children (12); 
Hence ethnocentric-authoritarian _childrem | 
should tend to have punitive parents, as the) | 
theory maintains. Furthermore, in light of 
Radke’s finding (11) that children tend to? 
prescribe the same kind of punishments they 


deduced from the repressed aggression con 
cept, assuming that the punitiveness can be 
expressed without fear of retaliation. 4 
The existing evidence suggests that there 5” 
a positive relationship between parent 
punitiveness and ethnocentrism-authoritarialls 
ism in children. The purpose of the research! 
to be described in this paper was to provide at 
experimental investigation of this relationshij 
and certain others which bear on the gener 
theory. Specifically, three hypotheses wem 
tested: 
_ 1. Ethnocentrism-authoritarianism in grad 
school children is positively related to parent 
punitiveness. f 
2. Ethnocentrism-authoritarianism is pos) 
tively related to the child’s own punitivene® 
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when the punitiveness can be expressed with- 
out fear of retaliation. 
3, Parental punitiveness is positively re- 


"lated to the child’s punitiveness. 


METHOD 


Measures of ethnocentrism-authoritarianism in 
children, child punitiveness, and parental punitiveness 
are required in order to test the primary hypotheses. 
The measure of ethnocentrism-authoritarianism was 
taken from an earlier work, while tests of the latter 
two were developed specifically for the present study. 
These instruments are described below. 

The problem situations test. This test was devised to 
measure the child’s willingness to be punitive where 
the punitiveness is hypothetical rather than actual, 
and no retaliation can be anticipated. The PST is 
similar in structure to other situations tests. Originally, 
32 situations describing interactions between children 
and peers, sibs, parents, and teachers were constructed. 
The situations dealt with (a) aggression between sibs, 
peers, and authority figures; (b) moral transgressions 
such as lying, stealing, cheating, and disobedience; 
(@) personal problems like shyness, withdrawal, domi- 
nance, etc. For each item, a judgment is to be made 
concerning treatment of the child in the situation. For 
example: “Betty is sent to the store and told to come 
home immediately. On the way home, she meets a 
friend and they play together for almost an hour. 
What should Betty’s mother do when she gets home?” 

‘The items were given to a group of 58 fifth-grade 
children with instructions to respond to the judgmental 
question after each situation. The responses were then 
Scored for punitiveness or nonpunitiveness by two 
independent judges. A response was considered puni- 
tive if it recommended physical or verbal abuse, 
deprivation (of food, play, etc.), or coercion. 

_ The correlation between the judgments of the two 
judges, using total scores for each child, was .91. Forty 
per cent of the responses were scored as punitive, with 
4 range for the items from 0 to 77 per cent punitive 
responses, The mean number of punitive responses 
per child was 12.79 with a sigma of 5.6. 
aa the PST appears to yield usable results in 
(Ss) ‘orm, it took nearly two hours for the subjects 
to complete the test. It was desirable either to 


_ teduce the number of items, or to construct a multiple- 


a form of the test. Since the latter would eliminate 
ne for observer agreement, that choice was 


& e ae of items which seemed to be ambiguous, 
miined seemed incomprehensible to Ss, as deter- 
Considers 4 Tesponses, were eliminated from further 
selected eon, From the remaining items 14 were 
Punitive which had yielded from 0 to 77 per cent 
Six aie ara at step intervals of 5 per cent? 
Punite or Ponses, three punitive and three non- 
ive, were selected for each item from the 58 

4 = 
t, e 14 items were chosen in an abortive attempt 
ve a weighted score for each in terms of the 


perce PiP P 
'ntage of Ss giving punitive responses to the item. 
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protocols, In the cases of items which had yielded a 
large variety of punitive responses, the three. most 
common of this type were selected. Punitive responses 
were made up for the single item which evoked no 
punitive responses. The nonpunitive response alterna- 
tives were listed randomly for each item. For example, 
item 6 of the multiple-choice form reads as follows: 


Sandra is sitting at home in the living room play- 
ing with her paper dolls. Her little sister runs over 
and grabs one of the dresses for her paper dolls and 
tears it to pieces. Sandra cries and runs to tell her 
mother. What should her mother do? 

a. Scold her sister. 

b. Send her sister to her room and make her stay 
there, 

c. Give Sandra’s sister some paper dolls of her own. 

d. Give her sister a whipping and tell her not to do 
it any more. 

e. Tell Sandra to play where the little sister can’t 
reach the dolls. 

f. Explain to Sandra that her sister doesn’t know 
because she is just young. 


The 14-item multiple-choice form was then adminis- 
tered to 56 of the Ss who had been given the original 
form, The mean number of punitive responses was 4.36 
with a sigma of 2.30. For the same 14 items, the original 
form was found to have a mean of 6.22 and a sigma of 
2.74. The CR of the difference between means is 5.87, 
significant far below the .01 level. The correlation 
between the two forms is .56, also significant below 
the .01 level. The split-half reliability of the multiple- 
choice form is .63. 

Actually, the correlation between forms is somewhat 
lower than might be expected, and the significant 
reduction in punitive responses is puzzling. For the 
purposes of the present study, we need not be con- 
cerned with possible explanations of these phenomena. 
Since it appears that the open-end and multiple-choice 
forms are by no means alternates, the decision was to 
proceed with the use of both forms pending the results 
of the correlational analysis. 

The incomplete sentences blank. The measure of 
parental punitiveness, for both practical and theoreti- 
cal purposes, was set up as a phenomenological report 
by the child. This measure was an incomplete sentences 
blank consisting of 20 stems, 12 of which could be 
expected to elicit a description of disciplinary or cor- 
rective action usually exercised by the parent. For 
example (a) When I disobey my parents they... 
(b) To make me do what they want, my parents... 
(c) If my parents caught me stealing they would... 
The remaining 8 items were designed to draw out 
attitudes toward the parents. These included such 
stems as (a) My mother... (b) My parents always 
say... (Q All children should... 

The ISB was administered to the original group of 
58 Ss, and the 12 items were scored for punitiveness 
in the same manner as the PST.‘ Interjudge reliability 
a 

4 All 20 items were scored for negative affect, i.e., 
number of responses which showed unpleasant feeling 
tone. We felt that this might prove to be a more in- 
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TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE PST, ISB, AnD CADS 


PST | PST 


(Gs). | Gc) ISB | CADS 
PST (open-end) .56%* | .36** | .26* 
PST (multiple- <38** | .50** 
choice) 
ISB .28* 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


for this scoring was .97. The mean number of punitive 
responses was 6.83 with a sigma of 3.23. The split-half 
reliability of the ISB is .80. 

A scale for the measurement of antidemocratic tendency 
in children. A measure of ethnocentrism-authoritarian- 
ism in children is required in order to test Hypotheses 
1 and 2. A satisfactory measure of ethnocentrism per 
se is not available at present, especially in view of 
sectional differences in scapegoat groups. However, a 
scale for the measurement of authoritarianism or anti- 
democratic tendency in children of the age level of 
our Ss has been developed by Gough, Harris, Martin, 
and Edwards (6). They found that 13 of the 24 items 
in the scale were significantly related to anti-Negro 
prejudice in children. The childrens’ antidemocratic 
scale, or CADS, has the added advantage, like the 
California F scale, of containing no items which 
specifically refer to minority groups. 

The scale has been used with limited success by 
Schrager (13), and has recently been demonstrated 
to be related to a perceptual measure of intolerance of 
ambiguity in children of the appropriate age level (9). 
In light of these considerations, it was decided that 
the CADS was a satisfactory measure of ethnocen- 
trism-authoritarianism for this study. 

The CADS was administered to 57 of the original 
group of Ss. The score is the number of statements 
with which S agrees, a high score indicating anti- 
democratic tendency. The mean score was 10.25 with 
a sigma of 3.3, 


RESULTS 


Intercorrelations among the four measures 
were computed. The correlation coefficients 
are shown in Table 1. 

All of the six correlation coefficients are 
significant, 4 at the .01 level, and 2 at the .05 
level. Scores on the ISB correlate .36 with the 
original, open-end PST, and .38 with the 


clusive measure of parental punitiveness than the 
responses to the 12 stems alone. For example, a response 
“hates me” to the stem “My mother” is not punitive, 
but indicates a high potential for punitiveness in this 
parent-child relationship. However, as might be ex- 
pected, negative affect scores correlated .77 with 
punitive scores and yielded the same relationships with 
the other tests. Hence we have not included the nega- 
tive affect scoring as an integral part of this report. 
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multiple-choice form. These correlations are 
both significant at the .01 level, and do not 
differ significantly. Despite the relatively low 
correlations between the forms, and the differ- 
ence in mean scores, it appears that there is 
no difference in the ability of the forms to 
predict parental punitiveness. The multiple- 
choice form is probably somewhat better in 
view of its relationship with the CADS of 
.50 which is significantly higher (¢ = 4.59) 
than the .26 correlation of the open-end form, 
At any rate, the multiple-choice form is at 
least as efficient as the earlier form, and 
offers advantages of shorter test time and 


scoring simplicity. Hence it will be regarded _ 


herein as the measure of punitiveness in the 
child. 

Thus far, the data bear out the three 
hypotheses of the study. However, the re- 
search has three weak spots. The number of 
Ss is relatively small, the reliability of the 
PST is somewhat low, and we have not con- 
trolled for intelligence, which is often a factor 
influencing verbal performance of children. 
Because of these weaknesses, we decided to 
replicate the study with certain modifications. 


MODIFICATION AND REPLICATION 
OF THE STUDY 


In order to increase the reliability of the PST, 8 
more items of the original 32 were added to the test. 
The 22-item form was administered to another group 
of 157 fifth-grade children. The mean score was 6.28 
with a sigma of 3.9. The 8 items which were added 
correlated .66 with the original 14 items. The split- 
half reliability of the 22-item form was .77, a sub- 
stantial increase. 

IQ scores on the Otis SA Intermediate Form A were 
available in school records for 152 of the children. 
The mean IQ was 103.49 with a sigma of 13.3. 

The CADS was administered to 156 and the ISB 
to 148 children in the group. The means and sigmas 
were respectively 10.54 and 3.07 and 7.55 and 2.23. 


The original sample of 58 children and the 
present sample do not differ significantly 0 
any of the measures for which scores were 
available for both samples, including the 1* 
item PST. It is likely that there would als? 
be no difference in mean IQ scores since the 


present sample mean falls close to what $s | 


commonly expected. 
Intercorrelations among the four measures 
used in the replication are shown in Table 2. 
As in the original study, the intercorrel®- 
tions among the PST, the CADS, and the ISP 


ee 


; TABLE 2 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG PST, ISB, CADS, ann IQ 


PST ISB CADS IQ 
PST .26** .28** —.29** 
ISB ERY hid — .06 
CADS ae 


** Significant at the .01 level. 


TABLE 3 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG PST, ISB, anp CADS 
with IQ Hetp CONSTANT 


PST ISB CADS 
PST saan -18* 
ISB .33°* 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


are significant. The only change is in the cor- 
relation between the CADS and the ISB, 
which was significant at the .05 level in the 
original study and is now significant at the 
01 level (.32). There are significant negative 
relationships between the PST and IQ, and 
the CADS and IQ. These are not unexpected, 
although the correlation of —.44 between the 
CADS and IQ is somewhat higher than is 
usually found in adults. The ISB and IQ are 
unrelated, which is also to be expected in a 
relatively homogeneous socioeconomic group. 
_ Since two of the three measures involved 
in the hypotheses are significantly related to 
intelligence, it is necessary to partial out the 
effects of IQ from the obtained correlations 
` between the other tests. The partial correla- 
tions among PST, CADS, and ISB with in- 
telligence held constant are shown in Table 3. 
a. can be seen from the data of Table 3, 

€ correlations among ISB and the other two 
measures are unchanged by the partialing, and 
ane significant at the .01 level. The cor- 
ie p between the PST and the CADS falls 
ane 8 to .18, and from the .01 level of 
ee pee to the .05. But it is clear that none 
a le obtained relationships is entirely a 
unction of intelligence since they are all 


_ “nificant with IQ held constant. 


Discussion 


aint’ replication yielded a set of results 
st identical with that of the original 
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study. Mean scores and correlation coefficients 
are comparable from group to group. To all 
intents and purposes, the primary hypotheses 
have been tested on a group of over 200 chil- 


The three hypotheses are supported by the 
data from both experiments. The obtained 
correlations are significant even when the 
effects of intelligence are partialed out. The 
data warrant the following conclusions: 

1. Antidemocratic tendency in fifth-grade 
children has a low, positive relationship to 
parental. punitiveness as the child sees it 
(correlation coefficients of .28 and .32; 33 
with IQ constant). 

2. Antidemocratic tendency in fifth-grade 
children has a low, positive relationship to 
the child’s own willingness to be punitive, 
when that punitiveness can be expressed 
without fear of retaliation (.50 and .28; .18 
with IQ constant). 

3. Parental punitiveness has a low, positive 
relationship to the child’s punitiveness (.38 
and .26; .25 with IQ constant). 

4. Antidemocratic tendency in the child is 
moderately negatively related to intelligence 
(—.44). 

5. Punitiveness in the child has a low, 
negative relationship to intelligence (—.29). 

6. Parental punitiveness, as viewed by the 
child, is unrelated to the child’s intelligence 

—.06). 
ees conclusions are in accord with the 
theory of the origin of ethnocentrism-authori- 
tarianism set forth by Frenkel-Brunswik and 
her associates. The results indicate, however, 
that parental punitiveness is probably only 
one of a number of causal factors, as noted by 
Harris, ef al. (7). Refinement of the measures 
we used might conceivably raise the degree of 
relationship, but would doubtlessly still leave 
a large amount of the variance of antidemo- 
cratic tendency in the child unaccounted for. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the interrelationships among ethnocentrism- 
authoritarianism in children, the child’s 
willingness to be punitive, and the punitiveness 
of the parent as the child sees it. Three hypoth- 
eses postulating positive correlations among 
the three variables were set up. 

A multiple-choice situations test, the PST, 
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was used as a measure of the child’s punitive- 
ness. The CADS, which is similar to the 
California F scale, was the measure of the 
child’s ethnocentrism-authoritarianism, or, 
specifically, antidemocratic tendency. An 
incomplete sentences blank was constructed 
to provide a measure of parental punitiveness. 
The tests were administered to two groups of 
fifth-grade children numbering 58 and 157 
respectively. IQ scores were available for the 
latter group. The intercorrelations among the 
PST, CADS, and ISB were all positive and 
significant, and comparable for both studies. 
The coefficients range from .25 to .50. The 
PST and CADS show significant negative cor- 
relations with IQ, while the ISB is unrelated 
to IQ. When the effects of intelligence are 
partialed out the correlations all remain 
significant although the CADS-PST relation- 
ship falls from the .01 to the .05 level of 
confidence. 

Tt is concluded that the three hypotheses of 
the study are supported by the data, and that 
this evidence is in accord with, and reflects 

‘favorably upon, the theory of the origin of 
ethnocentrism-authoritarianism proposed by 
Frenkel-Brunswik and her associates. 
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DISPLACEMENT AS A FUNCTION OF CONFLICT! 
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played an important role in the theory 

of neurosis. As early as 1894, Freud (2) 
said that phobias and obsessions were sub- 
stitutes for unbearable sexual ideas. He saw 
sex as a form of energy which could be dis- 
placed from one idea to another, like an electric 
charge. This displacement mechanism operates 
in dreams (3) and in slips of the tongue (4). 
Hostile impulses, desires for prestige, and 
C other nonsexual drives may also be expressed 
through displacement. 

The basic concept is that an impulse arouses 
too much anxiety to be admitted into con- 
sciousness or to be expressed directly. There- 
i fore, a state of conflict exists. One way of 
© resolving the conflict is to displace the im- 
pulse. This may be done in several ways: A 
man may unconsciously hate his father but 
dream of killing a policeman. Or, he may be 
_ conscious of hating his father but substitute 
quarreling with him for murdering him. 
Finally, he may be aware only of an ambition 
to be better than his father. Thus, displace- 
_ Ment may take place from one stimulus to 
another, from one response to another, or 
_ from one drive to another. However, it is not 
clear from psychoanalytic theory just why a 
displaced form of an impulse is less anxiety 
arousing, Why can the man dream of killing 
4 policeman but not his father? 

Recently Miller (6) has attempted to 
oe this question by relating displacement 
a pang theory concept of generaliza- 
8 ; a response has been learned to one 
a ulus it may be elicited by similar stimuli. 

Is is generalization. The more similar the 
ied stimulus is to the original stimulus, 
is oo it is to elicit the response. This 
ICER me of generalization. MT 

eA eet eee to approach a g 
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í T: concept of displacement has long 
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object will be generalized to other goal objects. 
This tendency to approach may be based on 
hunger, thirst, sex, hostility, or any other 
drive. However, a tendency to avoid a goal 
object based on fear will also generalize to 
other goal objects. The key assumption is 
that the generalization gradient of avoidance 
is steeper than that of approach. In Fig. 1, we 
have the case where a tendency to avoid a 
particular goal object (e.g., goal 0) is greater 
than an approach tendency toward that goal. 
A state of conflict exists, which prevents a 
goal response at that point. However, since 
avoidance falls off more rapidly than does 
approach as the goal objects become less 
similar, there are some goal objects for which 
approach is greater than avoidance. Responses 
can occur at any of these goals. But it isat 
goal 4 that responding will occur with greatest 
frequency, since it is there that the net differ- 
ence between approach and avoidance is 
greatest. Displacement takes place at an 
intermediate, rather than an extremely distant, 
point for this reason. Miller’s theory of dis- 
placement has been tested and verified by a 
number of animal experiments (6, 8, 12). 

A theory of conflict itself has also been 
proposed by Miller (5, 7). The assumptions 
about the approach and avoidance gradients 
in the conflict theory are identical with those 
of the displacement theory. However, while 
displacement refers to a dimension of similarity 
between goal objects, the conflict theory 
applies to the dimension of nearness to one 
particular goal object, as is shown in Fig. 2. 
Miller has applied the theory of displacement 
to the situation where a rat is afraid to eat at 
one goal but will eat at another (8). On the 
other hand, conflict theory has been applied 
to the situation where a rat is afraid to eat 
at a particular goal but still faces that goal 
the rat will approach the 


(5). In this situation 
goal along a line to the point where avoidance 
becomes greater than approach. In Fig. 2 


this is the intersection point of the two lines. 

The theory of displacement seems to have a 
great deal to offer in understanding complex 
human behavior. An attempt to apply the 
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STRENGTH OF BEHAVIOR TENDENCY 


Sy GOAL OBJECTS 


SIMILARITY TO ORIGINAL GOAL 
Fic. 1. TENDENCIES TO APPROACH AND AVOmD 
DıspLaceD Goars AS A FUNCTION 
OF SIMILARITY TO ORIGINAL GOAL 


theory to. events in psychotherapy has been 
made by Murray (10, 11), and to problems 
in social attitudes by Berkun (1). However, it 
soon became evident that the theory as it has 
been formulated does not adequately account 
for displacement phenomena on the human 
level. For example, Murray (11) counted the 
number of hostile statements about a patient’s 
mother, aunt, and other, relatively unim- 
portant people in each of 15 recorded psycho- 
therapy hours. 

Figure 3 shows the percentage of statements 
in each of these categories for each hour of 
therapy. One might have expected from dis- 
placement theory that the patient would 
begin with the least important and least 
anxiety-arousing people and work toward the 
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NEARNESS TO GOAL ———————_ > 


Fic. 2. Approach AND ÅVODANCE TENDENCIES 
WITH RESPECT TO A GOAL as A FUNCTION 


or Nearness TO THAT GOAL 


EDWARD J. Murray AND MITCHELL M. BERKUN 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Fic. 3. THE PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF 
STATEMENTS IN Eacu HOUR IN THE CONTENT 
CATEGORIES oF Hostimity-MorueEr, 
Hostmity-Aunt, AND HOSTILITY- 
OTHERS MADE BY THE PATIENT 
DURING THE COURSE OF 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
(rrom Murray, 11) 


HOURS 


most important person: the mother. Actually, 
the reverse occurred. The patient expressed 
mild hostility about his mother, then hostility 
about his aunt, and then hostility about the 
other, relatively unimportant people. Later 
he returned to his mother and expressed much 
stronger hostility about her. The hostility was 
considered stronger because it was about more 
recent events and was expressed in a louder, 
angrier voice. 

What seems to have happened is this: the 
patient was afraid to express strong hostility 
about his mother. He gradually came nearer 
to expressing the strong hostility, but finally 
reached the point where anxiety was too great. 
This is the conflict point: hour 6. At this 
point, the conflict was resolved by displace- 
ment to statements about the aunt, who was 
similar, but less anxiety arousing. Eventually, 
the conflict point with respect to the aunt 
was reached, and again the conflict was T°- 
solved by displacement. Now the facts become 
understandable if we think in terms of tw? 
dimensions: (a) nearness, in terms of how 
overt or how strong the hostility becomes, 
and (b) the similarity between the person of 
goal object toward whom the hostility 5 
expressed and the person for whom the 
hostility is intended. Essentially, conflict and 
displacement are operating simultaneously. 
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fa AAN Fic. 4. THE THREE-DIMENSIONAL MODEL OF CONFLICT AND DISPLACEMENT 
iginal goal, where approach and avoidance tendencies were learned, is at point 0. The plane OXY, 


identi +h F 
entical with Fig. 1, shows the decrement in approach 


and avoidance tendencies toward goals less and less 


Similar t b 
aioe pn goal. The plane OYZ, identical with Fig. 2, shows decrements in approach and avoidance 
a function of nearness to the goal. The vertical axis, OY, represents the strength of the behavioral 


t 
endency to approach or avoid a goal. 


ie ion theory was formulated to 
conflict ‘or the simultaneous operation of 
reste a eda aa This can be done 
in Fi a ering the three-dimensional model 
aoe . The vertical (Y) axis represents 
rales of a behavioral tendency. The X 
S ua the dimension of similarity of 
axis re an original goal, at point 0. The Z 
Todal Presents nearness to the goal. Thus, the 
Millers ay be viewed as a combination of 
oa isplacement and conflict theories. 

Pproach tendency is now viewed as a 


surface determined by the approach line in 
plane OXY and the approach line in plane 
OYZ. So, too, is there an avoidance surface. 
‘According to the assumptions of the theory, 
the avoidance surface is steeper and may 
intersect the approach surface. Thus, between 
the origin and the line of intersection of the 
two surfaces, avoidance is greater than ap- 
proach. The intersection line, shown dotted, 
represents the locus of conflict points for all 
goals. In Fig. 4 the surfaces have been drawn 
as planes. This is only for the sake of visual 
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simplicity. Actually a more detailed use of 
the model might require curved surfaces. 

The properties of the model may become 
clearer if it is applied to a concrete experi- 
mental situation. Suppose the origin represents 
a goal at which an animal has been both re- 
warded with food and punished with electric 
shock. Let the line Zo represent the alley along 
which the rat had to run to get to the goal. 
Now let the lines Z;, Z2, and Zs represent other 
alleys which also lead to goals but which are 
less and less similar to the original alley and 
its goal. If the animal is now placed at Zo, 
the model predicts that he will approach 
toward the primary goal until the point is 
reached where avoidance is greater than ap- 
proach. He will oscillate around the point in 
the alley where the two surfaces intersect, 
and then will displace into alley Z1. Now, the 
intersection point in alley Z, is closer to the 
goal (which is on the X axis) than it was in 
Zo. Therefore, the animal will advance cleser 
to the goal. Eventually, the conflict point in 
Z, will be reached, and the animal will displace 
into alley Zz. The animal should go all the 
way down and make a goal response in Zs, 

. since in this alley (see figure) approach is 
always higher than avoidance. It must be 
noted that if the animal should displace from 
Z; to Zo, he will enter a zone where the avoid- 
ance is higher. Therefore, he should hastily 
retreat either back into Z; or back up alley 
Zo away from the goal. 

As the animal approaches any of the goals, 
a certain amount of fear extinction will take 
place. Moreover, if he actually makes a re- 
sponse at one of the displaced goals, a great 
deal of fear extinction should occur, providing 
he receives no punishment. As fear is ex- 
tinguished, the entire model will change. The 
avoidance surface will be lowered, which will 
result in the intersection line being pushed 
closer to the origin along both the nearness 
and similarity dimensions. The consequence of 
this is that, if the animal is again placed at 
Zo, he will move closer to the goal in that 
alley than previously. Also, after displacement, 
he will be able to make a goal response at a 
point on the X axis much closer to the origin. 
He may make it in alley Zı. Eventually, the 
extinction of fear will so reduce the avoidance 
surface that a goal response at the origin will 
be made! Thus, the responding in the dis- 


Fic. 5. Tae Wme-Wmrre, Meprom-Gray, AND 
Narrow-Brack Atteys IN Waicu Rats WERE 
TRAINED AND TESTED 


placed alleys will be therapeutic, in the sens 
of gradually eliminating the conflict in the 
original alley. 

‘An animal experiment was designed to test 
some of the predictions generated by this 
model. The apparatus is shown in Fig. 5. For 
some animals, the wide, white alley represents 
Zo; for others the narrow, black alley repte 
sents Zo. Both approach and avoidance tral 
ing were given in this “original” alley a^ 
the subsequent behavior of the rats observed: 


METHOD 


Apparatus. The white, gray, and black alleys show? 
in Fig. 5 were 7, 5, and 3 in. wide respectively. 
was 48 in. long and 6 in. high, with wooden sides, f 
galvanized iron floor, and a hardware cloth cover. The 
windows, 234 in. square, were placed 0, 1, 2, and 31 
from the starting point. The two dividing walt 
containing the windows, could be removed entirely 
or be replaced by windowless walls. ich 

Each food cup was covered by a metal shield whi ‘i 
had to be pushed back by the rat to expose the fo 


4 
The shields were 234, 134, and 1 in. wide and painted 
respectively white, gray, and black. 

The rats could be shocked when they completed 
the circuit between the painted shield and the painted 
floor with a current of 480 volts and an amperage 
determined by the unmeasured resistance of the paint. 

Subjects. Since a preliminary study showed that 
rats have a strong black preference, the following 


" selection procedure was used to cancel this out. 


Eighteen male, albino rats of the Sprague-Dawley 
strain and 90 days old were used. Each rat was placed 
in the apparatus with both dividing walls removed for 
two 5-min, periods and the total time spent in white, 


gray, and black areas recorded. The point of entry was 


first the white alley, then the black alley for half the 
animals, and the reverse for the other half. 

Seven animals were eliminated because of a strong 
black preference. Of the remaining 11 rats, eight showed 
a slight preference for the black. These eight rats were 
subsequently trained in the black alley so that they 
would have to displace against their preference. The 
remaining three rats showed a slight preference for 


| white. These rats were subsequently trained in the 


white alley so that they too would have to displace 
against their preference. Thus, the slight initial color 


preference was set against the hypothesis. 


Procedure. The animals were fed Purina Laboratory 


~ Chow checkers for 1 hr. a day, beginning seven days 


before the training started, in order to establish a 


_ hunger rhythm. Feeding came 1 hr. after the usual 


daily run. Water was available at all times. 

An approach-lraining trial consisted in putting the 
Tat gently in the starting end of the alley and allowing 
him to run to the goal box, push back the shield, and 
get a pellet of food. The food reward was 4 gm. of a 
mash consisting of equal weights of ground Purina 
Laboratory Chow and water. Each animal was given 
two trials on day 1, four trials on days 2 to 10, and 


_ two warm-up trials on day 11, which was the test day. 


Thus, there were 40 approach-training trials altogether. 
Three or four minutes elapsed between successive 
training trials on the same day. 
Pete apparatus contained the windowless walls on 
rials 1 to, 10, to prevent wandering. The walls with 
Windows were inserted during trials 11 to 38. It was 
noted that there was no tendency to go through the 
pars The windowless walls were again inserted for 
a is 39 and 40, so that there would be no great change 
en shock trials (which required windowless walls) 
were Started immediately afterward. 
ake avoidance training was all given on day 11, 
ra the two food-reward warm-up trials, The window- 
a walls were used. The rats were placed at the start- 
ES as usual, but when they ran down and made 
aes the food cup they received a shock of 480 
Ba, ey were removed immediately after being 
ed, or after 2 min. if they received no shock. 
ae mend not get the food without being shocked. 
ee sive shock trials (spaced about 10 min. apart) 
a alee until the rats failed to go more than 18 
trond. the alley within the time limit—in other 
Th. ree-eighths of the way to the goal. 
gn ‘esting began immediately after the animals 
TRN the above criterion of avoidance. The walls 
e windows were now inserted. Each rat was 
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TRIAL 4 


TRIAL I TRIAL 5 


TRIAL 2 


TRIAL 3 


MRG belied) 


Fic. 6. A SINGLE Rat’s RECORD OF 
‘TrIAL-BY-TRIAL BEHAVIOR 

Original training took place in alley 1; alleys 2 and 
3 are the alleys of diminishing similarity. The goals 
are at the top of the diagram. Each trial was begun 
by placing the rat at the starting point, shown here by 
the open circle. The rat was removed when he made a 
response at a goal, shown by the solid circle, 


placed at his regular starting position and left in the 
apparatus for 2 min. or until he made a “goal response” 
in any one of the three alleys. Food was present be- 
hind the shield only in the alley in which the original 
training was given. There was no shock on any goal 


Getting the food in the original alley or moving the 
shield in the other alleys was considered a goal re- 
sponse. Brushing the shield with whiskers and touch- 
ing the side or top of the food cup were not considered 


responses. 
re testing trials were continued until the rats 


got the food in the original alley. Three trials were 
given on day 11, and seven trials every day thereafter 
until the animal reached the criterion, 


RESULTS 


General. The group results are presented 
below as they were evaluated statistically on 
a number of measures related to the main 
hypotheses. A rat’s path was followed with a 
pencil on a diagram of the apparatus. As a 
general introduction, the trial-by-trial tracings 
of a single rat are presented in Fig. 6. Al- 
though this rat is selected, he shows in a 
dramatic way what was true for the group 
statistically. In the first test trial he was put 
in the alley of original training, alley 1, where 
he oscillated in conflict, He then displaced to 
alley 2, the gray alley, advanced toward the 

oal and then retreated. He entered alley 3, 
the farthest alley, and went all the way down ~ 
to make a full goal response. On trial 2 he 
nearly made a goal response in alley 2 but 
scam] back and finally made a goal re- 
sponse in alley 3 again. The rat’s behavior on 
trial 3 is a picture-perfect exemplification of 
the three-dimensional model. The rat went 
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part way down alley 1, displaced into alley 
2 and went farther down, displaced into alley 
3 and went all the way down to make a goal 
response. On trial 4 he almost made a goal 
response in alley 1, but ran back and went to 
alley 3. On trial 5, the rat went all the way 
down, made a goal response in alley 1, and 
got the food. The sequence illustrates the dis- 
placement out from the original conflictful 
alley, the decrease of avoidance in all alleys 
as a result of the extinction of fear, and the 
therapeutic result of responding in displaced 
situations, which enables the rat to resolve 
the conflict in the original alley. 

Displacement is a resolution of conflict. This 
hypothesis is confirmed by the fact that 11 
of 11 animals left the original alley and entered 
the gray alley (p < .001, by a one-tailed 
sign test, used throughout). In addition, 
eight of the 11 animals left the gray alley and 
entered the farthest alley (p < .06). It will 
be remembered that during approach training 
the animals showed no tendency to leave the 
training alley. 

The hypothesis is further confirmed by the 
fact that eight of the 11 animals made a goal 
response in either the gray or farthest alley 
before making a goal response in the original 
alley (p < .06). The three rats who made 
goal responses in the original alley after meet- 
ing the criterion were shocked once more 
when they did so. Subsequently, two of the 
three made goal responses in either the gray 
or farthest alleys before making another goal 
response in the original alley. Thus, with this 
additional shock, 10 of the 11 animals support 
the hypothesis (p < .01). The eleventh animal 
had such strong avoidance that he made no 
goal responses anywhere. 

It was also found that generally those 
animals who did not make a goal response in 
the gray alley entered the farthest alley and 
made goal responses there. Only one of the 
eight rats who entered the farthest alley had 
previously made a goal response in the gray 
alley (p < .04). 

Behavior is governed by intersecting approach 
and avoidance surfaces. One way in which 
this was shown was that the animals went 
farther down toward the goal in the gray alley 
than in the original alley. Furthermore, they 
went farther down in the farthest alley than 
in the gray alley. This is shown in Fig. 7 


DISTANCE DOWN ALLEY IN 1/8's 


al 
S TREY 
ALLEY 


Fic. 7. MEAN DISTANCE TRAVERSED IN Eacn ALLEY 


Cort FURTHEST 


where the group average of each rat’s average 
excursion down each alley over all test trials 
is plotted in terms of one-eighths of the way 
down. The differences were all highly reliable 
(p < .01). 

The rats should also tend to use windows 
farther down toward the goal when leaving 
the gray and farthest alleys than when leaving 
the original alley. In order to show this, the 
windows were numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, with 
4 being closest to the goal. Each animal was 
given a score for his leaving the original alley 
which consisted of the sum of the products of 
the number of each window times the fre- 
quency of leaving via that window. This sum 
was then divided by the total frequency of 
exits from the original alley. Similar scores 
were obtained for exits from the gray and 
farthest alleys. The results are shown in Fig. 
8. The animals tended to use windows farthet 
down toward the goal when leaving the gray 


MEAN EXIT SCORE 


ORIGINAL GREY FURTHEST 

ALLEY 

Fic. 8. Mean Exir Score (SEE TEXT) 
FOR EACH ALLEY 
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l fio. 9, MEAN DISTANCE TRAVERSED IN EACH ALLEY 
AS A FUNCTION OF DISPLACEMENT, COMPARING 
Earner Tesrme TRIALS WITH LATER 
TESTING TRIALS 


| alley than the original alley (p < .05). Sim- 
ilarly they tended to use windows farther down 
in the farthest alley than the original alley 
although the difference only approached re- 
liability (p < .10). The difference between 
the gray and the farthest alleys was in the 
tight direction but not reliable. 

The avoidance plane is lowered because of the 
extinction of fear. The most parsimonious way 
of showing this was to consider only the trials 
before any goal responses, displaced included, 
were made. This eliminated the objection that 
the results are overloaded because the rats 
Were run until they made goal responses and 
that they had to show an increase in excursion 
as a function of the number of trials. 

Trials in the first half of testing were com- 
pa with trials in the second half of testing 

T the eight animals who required more than 
one trial before making a goal response. 
koe measure used above in Fig. 7 was 
es for the first and second halves of 
Ae es each alley. The results are shown 
al ae Y In the later testing trials the animals 
trials b er down the alleys than in the earlier 
the nig Sey go proportionally farther down 
ae the alleys are. The over-all 
oD). r all alleys is highly reliable (p < 


oa, the animals tended to use win- 
ed er down as the number of trials 
ia es is shown in Fig. 10 as a some- 
re le (p < .05) over-all increase. 
Presa go bonding in displaced situations will 
erapeutic effect on the original confltcl. 


GREY FURTHEST 


ALLEY 


Fic. 10. Mean Exir Score ror EACH ALLEY AS A 
FUNCTION OF DISPLACEMENT, COMPARING EARLIER 
TESTING TRIALS WITH LATER TESTING TRIALS 


This is shown simply by the fact that 10 of 
the 10 animals who made goal responses in the 
gray or farthest alleys eventually made goal 
responses in the alley of original training 
(p < .001). Two to 27 trials were required 
for this. This result, of course, does not 
evaluate the effectiveness of this therapy 
relative to other methods such as forcing the 
animal down the training alley. 


An ADDITIONAL STUDY 


In the main experiment the rats were not 
given food if they made a full goal response 
in a displaced alley. It is possible that food 
reward in the displaced alleys would hasten 
the extinction of fear and thereby the ther- 
apeutic effect. On the other hand, the animals 
might become fixated at the displaced goal 
and never resolve the original conflict. 


In order to make a preliminary test of these hy- 
potheses, 10 rats were retrained. They were given four 
approach training trials a day for three days. On the 
fourth day, two warm-up trials were added, making a 
total of 14 retraining trials. The rats were then re- 
trained for avoidance as in the main experiment. 
Then half the animals were tested with food reward 


present in all three food cups, and the other half with 
food present only in the original alley as in the main 
experiment. 

No differences were found between the two 
groups. The conditions seemed to have been 
fulfilled in that the animals in the first group 
found and ate the food in the displaced goals. 
However, extinction of fear was much faster 
during this second experiment for both groups. 
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Fic, 11. A SAMPLE RECORD, ILLUSTRATING 
THE GENERAL PATTERN OF APPROACHING 
THE GOAL More CLOSELY IN THE 
DISPLACED ALLEYS THAN IN 
THE ORIGINAL ALLEY 

Each trial was begun by placing the rat at the 
starting point (shown here by the open circle), and 
ended by removing him when he made a response at 
the goal (solid circle). 


Tt may very likely be that a real difference was 
masked by the interaction with the first study. 


Discussion 


The experimental results obtained in this 
_ study are consistent with the three-dimensional 
model presented. However, it should be 
pointed out that the model predicted only the 
general trend of each rat’s behavior. There 
were many turns and retreats by individual 
rats which remained inexplicable to the ex- 
perimenters. Nonetheless, each rat’s behavior 
was primarily in line with the model both 
graphically and statistically. 

Many of the rats retraced and doubled back 
on a single trial. An example is shown in Fig. 
11. However, a lawful pattern can be discerned 
even in this seemingly chaotic result. The rat 
started out in the original alley, went part 
way down the gray alley, then farther down 
the last alley, returned to the original and 
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went part way down, and finally went all the 
way down in the last alley. But it seems as if 
an invisible, impassable wall stretched di- 
agonally across the alleys. 

The present theory seems to have real value 
in understanding some of the events in psycho- 
therapy. The model fits the psychotherapy 
data in Fig. 3 very nicely. Other psycho- 
therapy data on this point are being gathered. 
There is no implication that this kind of be- 
havior is present in every psychotherapy case 
or in every psychotherapy hour. However, dis- 
placement as a way of resolving conflict does 
occur, and is recognized by therapists in one 
way or another. An example of this is presented 
below in a verbatim excerpt from a psycho- 
therapy hour. A mature therapist, not familiar 
with the present model, had been seeing the 
patient three times a week for about five 
months. This hour had begun with the patient 
discussing some jealousy he felt toward his 
wife about their son, as well as an attraction 
he himself felt toward his daughter. We start 
with the therapist challenging the patient's 
denial of the jealousy. 


Therapist: And to have asked me—and to have 
said well you don’t think you're jealous of Jimmy would 
certainly suggest that this were an important, very 
important item for you. 

Patient: I don’t feel that way. (pause) Maybe I have 
a feeling which I have subdued. I don’t know because 
I just recalled that shortly after I got out of the Amy, 
and we moved to the farm, our—there was—a—ah— 
somebody we knew whose—somebody that Mary 
knew—I don’t know this person. very well, a—prob: 
ably met her, but I don’t know her very well. They 
have—ah—son also about Jimmy’s age, and when the 
husband came back from the Army, he couldn't ad: 
just to the child. Now, I dunno how it came about: 
But I know why the reason for it was. And the reason 
for it was that he was jealous of the child, and it took 
him a long time to get over it. And—ah—when I hi 
the di—difficulty with Jimmy, in the sense that I felt 
that I wasn’t behaving correctly in hi—in relation to 
him—that I didn’t love him enough—ah—the thought 
occurred to me that maybe I was jealous. But—ab— 
it never registered. I mean it never left the impression 
I mean for thinking, well it is so, I am and I was 
jealous, or I am jealous of Jimmy. And therefore 
I—ah—you know to feel that way about it. My 1 
pression of my relation to Jimmy have always bet? 
that the reason that I don’t—didn’t—in—seem fo 
feel the love for him that I felt for Ruth was that du" 
ing the first sixteen months of his life, I was away’ 
I didn’t grow up with him. If there was any jealous) 
of Jimmy it was in relation to his inlaws. Now that ¥ 
very possible. Although it’s something which I r, 
suppressed. Ah—and the reason I say it’s possible 


rause it sort of well-le—le—leaves a—ah—a sort of 


memory. ae 

T; You're jealous of his in-laws? 
p+ Of his in-laws yeah. Because he was brought up 
with them. I still—until I came home—he was born 
jn their hou—hospital and came to their house, and 
“my wife lived with her—parents. 

T: Ho—how do you mean you're jealous of his in- 
_ laws? 

P: Well—ah—when I first came home, and for the 
first year or so or more than a year, ah—Jimmy was 
more prone to turn to his grandfather and grand- 
mother than he was to me. 

T: Mmmmhnn 

P; And, although I understood it, there was a cer- 
| tain amount of—ah—well not bitterness, I wasn’t 
bitter about it, but a certain amount of—a sort of 
resentment, a mild type of resentment. 

T: You make this sound so—ah— 

P: Well— 

T: So—diluted. 

P: Well it was diluted. I mean it wasn’t something 
which I felt keenly enough to be angry at his grand- 
parents, let’s say, or with Jimmy himself, I mean I 
‘ealized that he had grown up with them. 

T: Mmmmhnn 
© P: And, therefore, it was more natural for him to— 

until he became completely o—overcame his—ah— 
“strangeness to me, and it took quite a long time. 
_ Ah—then there was—there was a certain amount of 
resentment, It wasn’t directed against the parents or 
_ (stuttering)—dec—was den—ac—actually directed 
- ĉgainst a certain circumstance which kept me away. 
-Ånd it was a resentment that which in a certain—ah 
FA a certain kind of effect in itself also in the feeling 
had toward people who had remained behind and had 
made money, 

T: Mmmhnn. Your in-laws made money? 

a P: Yes. My father-in-law made a lot of money from 
| ea Before the war he was not very much different 
| than ’m—position I’m in today. 

T: Mmmmhnn 

E: cues ab he was over-stocked when the 
lis ted. Terribly over-stocked. I know I was in 
END ore, and he had junk. I mean which under nor- 
S Conditions wouldn’t have moved. But—ah—the 
ae came and prices sky-rocketed. I know that there 
i e items that he made seven, eight hundred per- 
ent on. 

E T EE were only mad at the circumstances? 
he didn’t set ip t blame him for making a profit, but 
tances a e price, I’m not mad at the circum- 
i Sa but at the—at the fact that such a situa- 


S ee You notice what you’ve done here? 


TY y 5 
Ae eae out saying that you were jealous of 


i Mmmmhnn, 
: And you ended up saying that you—what you 


Pin det 
* You—ah—you said that when you say you're 


. 
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jealous of your in-laws, you’re really saying that part 
of your reaction to your in-laws is one of anger. 

P: Yeah. 

T: That they had something that you didn’t have. 

P: Yes. 

T: Yet, the longer you talked about this, the more 
you turned away from the idea that you were jealous, 
resentful to them, and you turned more and more 
and more to say that you really didn’t resent them 
that you resented the circumstances that caused Jimmy 
to be raised by them, and that caused them to make 
money. 

The basic resentment may very well have 
been aroused by the patient’s wife. The 
patient displaced to the in-laws and then to 
“circumstances.” The therapist interpreted 
the shift from in-laws to “circumstances” and 
was able to demonstrate to the patient his 
problem in expressing hostility. It is also 
interesting that the patient shifted the prob- 
lem from being jealous because they had 
taken his role as father to being jealous of 
their financial success. This may also con- 
stitute a displacement to some extent. When 
speaking of displacement from the wife to 
the in-laws or from one kind of jealousy to 
another, we do not mean to imply that the 
in-law problem and the financial problem were 
manufactured merely to have an object for 
displacement. Minor problems are excellent 
for displacement since their truth can easily 
be established. 

This case has illustrated simultaneous dis- 
placement along two dimensions. The dimen- 
sions might be called one of frustrating agents 
and one of drives frustrated. It is quite con- 
ceivable that people tend to displace simul- 
taneously along several dimensions each of 
stimuli, responses, and drives. This may 
account for some of the bewildering com- 
plexity of free association in psychotherapy. 


SUMMARY 


1. Miller’s theory of displacement was 
extended by integration with his conflict 
theory into a three-dimensional model. 

2. To test deductions from this model rats 
were first trained to get food at one end of an 
alley and then shocked while eating until they 
no longer approached the food cup. They then 
left this alley and entered other alleys differing 
slightly the original alley. Here they 
went closer to the food end than in the original 
alley. Tracings of their movements followed a 
pattern predicted from the model. 
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3. After making goal responses in the 
generalized alleys, the rats returned to eat in 
the original alley, showing a “therapeutic” 
effect. 

4. These findings were related to events in 
psychotherapy. 
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THE DESIRE 
LAUREN G. WISPÉ 
The Ohio State University 

HE present paper proposes to investigate 

some of the reasons men prefer struc- 
tured interpersonal relationships. This 
preference for formalized social relations, 
which is similar to Merton’s bureaucratic 
behavior (7), is the more interesting because 
it is ideologically incompatible with a culture 
which purportedly ascribes to egalitarianism. 
The reason for focusing upon this problem, 
however, was that there appeared to be in the 
organization studied a contrariety between 
the within-group demands for deferential, 
punctilious, rigid behavior, and the aggressive, 
tough, flexible approach putatively necessary 
for business success. Specifically our concern 
is with the men’s desire for structured relation- 
ships within their group, and the relationship 
a this to their anxieties and their salesman- 
ship, 


METHOD 


Briefly, all of the 43 agents comprising the sales 
Personnel of the insurance district which had been made 
available for study were intensively interviewed. The 
general approach was one of acceptance and friendli- 
‘ag It was explained that the project was under the 
upervision of the Psychology Department of the Uni- 
see and the respondents were assured at the outset 
“a a answers would be confidential. Various graphs 
kien them to indicate the anonymous form in 
Anite r data would finally be published. Within the 
fin of making research purposes intelligible to lay- 

e e were answered frankly. 
ienen pig was done by three trained inter- 
ways in hid respondents were asked to indicate the 
an which the agents, assistant managers and dis- 
ae BRA should interact. They were asked, for 
a Be ax do you feel an assistant manager should 
ana A A agent?,” “How do you feel a district 
Ge. ae i ould act toward an assistant manager?,” 
fire: and S positions in the organizational struc- 
ee 9 the ‘upward status” (e.g., agent to assistant 
inane ‘ and “downward status” (e-g., district 
ated six © agent) directions of communication gener- 
T Possible interaction combinations, each of which 

OR by an item on the questionnaire. 
koe ne is considerable evidence (3) that when 
iens matter is ambiguous even the interviewers’ 
ondene o clarify matters can determine the re- 

s’ answers, the interviewers memorized a set 


of 
elb ches: General probes like, “Is there anything 
Were used z t do you mean by that exactly?,” etc., 


henever the respondents seemed less will- 
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ing to talk. When the responses were general and im- 
personal, the interviewers pressed for specific behavioral 
examples; e.g., “Can you give me an example of how 
they should behave towards one another?” The probes 
were sparingly applied, however, since it was felt that 
a more permissive situation would facilitate the expres- 
sion of more basic needs. 


CODING 


The coding was done by two groups of five judges 
each, both groups working independently and without 
any knowledge of the hypotheses. The judges were ad- 
vanced graduate students in psychology. Within each 
group the coding operations were so arranged that every 
interview was scored separately by two judges, who 
met at the end to reconcile differences. The coder reli- 
ability coefficients, predicted by the Kuder-Richardson 
formula, gave an average r of .80, which meets accept- 
able standards. 

The first group of judges was concerned with the 
kind of group atmosphere in which the men preferred 
to work. Whenever a statement was made which indi- 
cated that the respondent preferred an unstructured, 
informal group atmosphere, where no communication 
barriers were erected on the basis of rank, where there 
was no “reporting through the chain of command,” 
where first names were used instead of “boss” and 
“Mr.,” and where all interaction and communication 
was informal, friendly and spontaneous, such state- 
ments were tallied as a preference for a “Permissive 
Group Structure.” On the other hand, if a response 
indicated a desire for interpersonal interaction where 
the status of a man’s position was the basis for com- 
munication, where orders were to go through “the 
chain of command,” where decisions “must be made by 
the District Manager,” and where “those in control” 
of the situation were to act “aloof,” and/or “‘be 
friendly but not too intimate,” such statements were 
categorized as a preference for “Structured Group 
Interaction.” The men almost always offered reasons 
for their preferences. Those in favor of a more informal 
atmosphere said that it made for “friendlier, better and 
happier working conditions;” while those who wanted 
a more impersonal relationship said that “it was neces- 
der so that the office could function 


to maintain or c 
more efficiently.” Finally each respondent was desig- 
preponderance of 


nated as a “democratic type” if the 
his responses indicated preference for a more permis- 
sive group atmosphere; or as & “status type” (6) if the 
majority of his responses showed a desire for a formal- 
ized interaction system. t 
The second group of judges was concerned with 
the problem of threat orientation. One would expect a 
certain amount of both free-floating and directed 
anxiety in individuals who were operating in a highly 
competitive system, which emphasized success and re- 
wards, and which provided no clearly established ways 
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of channelizing the tensions which it, perforce, engen- 
dered. An attempt was made to probe the extent and 
direction of this anxiety with six categories heuristically 
labeled “Threat Orientation.” Threat Orientation was 
defined as any real or imagined attempt or desire to do 
physical or social harm either to the respondent or to 
any other member of the group—as, strike him, “fire” 
him, lower him in the eyes of his fellows, etc. These 
Tesponses, occurring any place in the interview, were 
coded also according to the source from which the 
threat was anticipated; (a) Home Office, (b) district 
manager, (c) assistant manager, (d) other agents, (e) 
policyholders, and (f) nonspecific threat. 


RESULTS 


1. The mean number of threat-oriented 
responses per agent was 4.' Significantly, 
although nothing in the interview “forced” 
such responses, every individual made several. 
Most of the threat was directed toward the 
district and the assistant managers (54 per 
cent of 492 threat-oriented responses). The 
other agents were the next most.threateningly 
perceived (17 per cent), followed by the 
policyholders (12 per cent). How much of this 
anxiety is a function of the lives of these men 
apart from the situation with which we are 
concerned, we have no way of knowing. It is 
sufficient to indicate here that although there 
are no standards against which these results 
can be compared, they reveal a deep and 
pervasive sense of personal insecurity 

2. We can turn now to the analysis of the 
desire for structured interpersonal relations. 


1 The rho between the number of responses and the 
number of respondents for these categories is .82. 

2 Implicit in Freud’s thinking is the idea that there 
are two patterns of threat orientation: those individuals 
whose anxiety is directed towards superior status au- 
thority figures, and those persons whose anxiety is 
mobilized by peer group members. Individuals whose 
anxiety is directed towards occupants of superior status 
positions tend to show solidarity with the peer group, 
while those who are threatened by peers tend to iden- 
tify with superior status figures. Since social mobility 
is controlled by certain “gatekeepers” in whom is in- 
vested the power and authority to facilitate or prevent 
upward mobility, it was hypothesized that individuals 
who identified with their superiors and who were 
threat-oriented toward their peers would be the most 
likely to move upward. Social mobility thus conceived 
within the bureaucratic structure is a function of con- 
forming to the expectancies of the gatekeepers of the 
power group. A second hypothesis, deriving from the 
first, is that particularly intense conflict would ensue 
from strong upward strivings associated with intransi- 
gent authority sanctions and intense peer group iden- 
tities. Unfortunately, because of the small N there were 
not enough cell entries to test these hypotheses ade- 
quately, but they merit further consideration. 


TABLE 1 
Means, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND Spuit-Harr 
RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR THE PRODUCTION, 
THREAT ORIENTATION AND GROUP STRUCTURE PREF- 
ERENCE VARIABLES ¢ 


Threat 
\Production| Orienta- 
N=4 


Group Structure 
Preference 


tion N=43 
Mean 2.03 4.00 p = 53.5% 
Standard devia- 97 3,52 07% 
tion 
Reliability Co- .32 „53 62.5% 
efficient Response con- 
sistency 


From The Authoritarian Personality (1) and 

from the various studies of group structure and 

individual behavior (2, 5, 9), we can derive the 

general hypothesis that the poorer agents, 

who are more threatened, will desire more | 
structured interaction, while the better and 

more secure agents will prefer more permissive 

relationships. . 

Table 1 presents the means, standard devi- 
ations, and reliability coefficients for the three 
main variables; production, threat orienta- 
tion, and group structure preference. Our first 
prediction is that the better salesmen will 
prefer less structured social interaction. A good 
objective indication of the amount of insut- 
ance an agent had sold was provided by his 
yearly production figure, which had been cor- | 
rected for the-buying potential of his territory. 
The x? in Table 2 shows that the better sales- 
men, in fact, prefer more permissive social 
relationships. In view of the high evaluation of 
successful salesmanship in this group, the 
second prediction is that those agents who sell 
less insurance will be more threat-oriented 
toward the district and assistant managers, 
who are the major power figures in the system. 
Table 2 indicates that the relationship is in the 
predicted direction, although the x? value 
falls just short of the 5 per cent significance? 
point, using a one-tailed test (4, p. 79). The 
third prediction is that the more threatened 
individuals will prefer more structured intet- 
action. The x?, Table 2, confirms this predic- 
tion. Thus the x? analyses of these data tend 
to confirm the hypothesis that the desire fof f 
structured interaction is significantly relat 
to poor production and high managerial threat 
orientation. 


TABLE 2 

; ‘Tests FOR THE ASSOCIATION OF Pro- 
V, MANAGERIAL THREAT ORIENTATION AND 
(CTURE PREFERENCE (EXPECTED FRE- 
PARENTHESES) 


Prefer Prefer 
Permissive | Structured | Totals 
Group Group 
14 8 22 
(10) (12) 
6 15 2 
(10) (11) 
20 23 43 
x? = 5.31 P< 01% 
Low Threat | High Threat 
Orieatation| Orientation | 100s 
7 12 19 
(5) (14) 
4 17 21 
(6) as) 
i 29 40 
x? = 1.58 10 < P > .0s* 
Low Threat | High Threat 
Sricatetion|  Olentation | Tole 
Group 6 12 18 
(4) (14) 
Group 3 19 22 
6) (17) 
9 31 40 
x? = 2.20 | .05 < P > .02* 
test (4, p. 79). 
DISCUSSION 


we interpret, then, this desire for a 
tem which prescribes structured in- 
relationships? It would be simple 
the ineffective selling behavior, the 
ntation, and the desirefor structured 
mal relations are syndromatic of 
xiety. Adumbrations of The Authori- 
onality (1) are discernible. The 
ostility leads to the fear of retali- 
m status superiors, the inability to 
ambiguity leads to the desire for 
l, nonpersonalized relationships, and 
and insensitivity to others (8) 
poor salesmanship. Antipodally the 
Salesman is more responsive to 
» is secure enough to tolerate 
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permissive, unstructured relationships, and is 
less anxious. Certainly this is a defensible and 
illuminating way to systematize the results, 
But in this more or less psychological explana- 
tion, important and premonitory situational 
factors have been omitted. 

In the first place the agents lead an in- 
tensely competitive life. In the second place 
there are few, if any, selling techniques which 
guarantee results. Therefore, as might be 
expected, the agents’ success is a fluctuating 
affair. The correlation between the agents’ 
total sales for the first half and the last half of 
the year is +.32, which is significant but char- 
acteristically low. In general one can say that 
the better agents during the first six months 
will be the better agents during the second 
six months, but there is little likelihood that 
the best agents for the first period will be the 
best agents for the second period. The con- 
clusion seems inescapable that most of the 
consequences of the agents’ selling behavior 
are due to factors they can neither understand 
nor control. This conclusion is determinative 
for our interpretation of the results. 

Since, as Table 2 suggests, anxiety tends to 
be negatively related to production, and since 
production fluctuates considerably, it is 
reasonable to assume that nearly everyone, at 
one time or another, has experienced consider- 
able anxiety about his production, The 
ubiquity of the threat orientation, reported 
above, seems to corroborate this interpretation. 
The hypothesis is advanced, therefore, that 
this permeating anxiety lies behind the pre- 
ponderant need for structured interpersonal 
relations, The desire for formalized interaction 
is an attempt by the agents, especially those 
who are currently doing badly, to control the 
behavior of just those individuals in the system 
who can initiate negative sanctions against 
them. Since they have learned no sure ways to 
improve their selling, this is one way of con- 
trolling their anxieties. The agents’ desire for 

3 The “demographic” variable probably most por- 
tentous for this study is the intense competition which 
exists in this city in the life insurance business, 23 
different life insurance companies being represented. 
For example, in the classified pages of the telephone 
directory for this city of 500,000, six full pages were 
devoted to insurance listings, most of which were life 
insurance agents and agencies. By comparison there 


were three and one-half pages of real estate agents, one 
of dentists, four and one-half pages listing physi- 


cians, and eight pages of restaurants! 
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structured relations, therefore, is an attempt to 
find some anchorage within a system which 
for them is characterized by uncertainty and 
tensions.‘ 


SUMMARY 


The sales personnel of a life insurance 
company district were intensively interviewed 
about the kind of social interaction preferred. 
The interviews also tried to assess the extent of 
anxiety in the group. The results showed a 
prevalence of personal insecurity, the amount of 
anxiety mobilized by the various organizational 
positions being roughly related to the power 
of these positions to invoke negative sanctions. 
The results indicated further that although 
some of the agents preferred permissive social 
interaction, many of them wanted a certain 
amount of structure, especially when they 
approached their superiors. Further analysis 
showed that the desire for structured social 
interaction was positively related to the 
amount of threat orientation and negatively 
related with production. Threat orientation 
showed some tendency to be negatively associ- 
ated with production. The x? analysis sug- 


4 Since it was our purpose to investigate the desire 
for structure, we have not discussed in detail those 
agents who preferred permissive relationships. These 
agents were, in general, better salesmen and less anx- 
ious, The explanation for the better agents who wanted 
more permissiveness lies, at least partly, in the economic 
structure of the organization. The salaries of both the 
district manager and the assistant manager depended 
in part upon their agents’ performances. Thus the 
agents who were currently successful had no fear of 
punishment from those above them, and, furthermore, 
they had the prerogative of egalitarian interaction. 


gested that fhe more secure and better agents 
preferred less structured interaction. As a 
result of these findings the hypothesis was ad- 
vanced that behind the desire for structure lies 
a permeating anxiety which results from the 
intense competition through which the agents 
must live and their inability to meet it ef- 
ficaciously. The desire for structured personal 
interaction is thus a defense mechanism which 
attempts to control the behavior of those 
individuals in the system who have the author- 
ity to initiate negative sanctions. 
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NERALITY AND 
ALIENATION S 


Harvard 


recent years psychologists have become 
creasingly concerned with the influences 
‘of motivational factors on selection in 
rceptual organization. Some of the motiva- 
variables that have been shown to affect 
eption are: physiological needs (14, 18, 
tablished values (24, 25, 33), social 
les and personality structure (i, 7, 13, 
17, 19, 29). 
fost of the research in this topical area 
is now commonly termed “personality 
srception” has been limited to visual 
i (tachistoscopic presentations, TAT 
pictures, Rorschach plates) presented in 
Cognitive situations calling only for immediate 
erception or recall. With few exceptions (13, 
, 33) auditory stimulus materials have 
‘been employed to test the generality of 
elations, Moreover, the restriction of 
sstigations to perception and immediate 
ecall has left largely unexplored the relations 
between motivational factors and cognitive 
lunctions in general, a trend to which Klein 
12) and Postman (23, 25), among others, have 
objected. 
The present study is an attempt to examine 
the generality and consistency of some of the 
itions that have been found between moti- 
hen and visual perception (e.g., 14, 18, 19, 
ae 28). Generality of previously reported 
pis as will be tested by: (a) employing 
(6) a 4 stimuli rather than visual stimuli, 
Haare, oying motivational variables different 
ag i ose studied previously, and (c) extend- 
eke range of cognitive processes studied to 
Ea 7 retention and association as well as 
ae perception. Consistency of demon- 
telations will be tested by: (a) relating 


yg) SA 
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CONSISTENCY OF RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
YNDROME AND COGNITIVE PROCESSES! 


ANTHONY DAVIDS 


University 


performance of the same individuals in an 
immediate recall and a delayed recall test 
situation, and (6) relating measures of retention 
secured by the methods of recall and recog- 
nition. 

Specifically, this study is concerned with 
relations between a motivational syndrome 
known as “alienation” and measures of such 
cognitive functions as memory for spoken 
communications, associations to isolated stim- 
ulus words, and completions of incomplete 
stimulus materials. Alienation, described in 
detail elsewhere (4), may be defined briefly as a 
syndrome composed of the following inter- 
related personality dispositions: egocentricity, 
distrust, pessimism, anxiety, and resentment. 
Previous research (4) has shown that people 
who are high on any one of these dispositions 
tend to be high on all of them. Thus, in the 
present experiment, the relative standing of 
subjects (Ss) on this “alienation syndrome,” 
as assessed by clinical evaluation, will be 
related to their performance in response to a 
variety of cognitive tasks. 


METHOD? 
Subjects 


Approximately 200 undergraduates enrolled in an 
introductory psychology course filled out a personal 
data sheet and indicated their willingness to serve as 
paid Ss in an intensive investigation of personality. An 
experienced psychologist interviewed several of the 
volunteers an 


d made the final selection of a group of 
20 male Ss whose experiences, abilities, and personali- 
ties indicated considerable diversity. 


Test Situations 
Auditory projective technique (immediate recall). The 
stimulus material, described in greater detail elsewhere 


iled description of the experiment, 
test materials, specific instructions, 
is presented in the author’s 


2A more del 
with copies of the 
and scoring procedures, 


doctoral dissertation (3). i 
3 Jn the present study, the focus is on the research 


utility of this technique, but it is designed to function, 
ultimately, as both a research technique and a test for 
clinical diagnosis of personality. In future reports, 
appraising its feasibility as a clinical tool, this instru- 
ment will be referred to as the Azzageddi Test. This 
rather unusual title was suggested by one of Melville’s 
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(5), consists of a series of eight ambiguous or incoherent 
spoken passages constructed by intermingling, in a 
systematic manner, words and sentences associated 
with the following personality dispositions: optimism, 
trust, sociocentricity, pessimism, distrust, anxiety, 
resentment, and egocentricity. These passages, each of 
one-minute duration, are recorded on tape and pre- 
sented to the Ss well above minimum auditory thres- 
hold, with ambiguity and incoherence being provided 
by the conflicting and irreconcilable ideas contained in 
the paragraph. The Ss, tested in a group, were each 
provided with a set of response sheets, and a mimeo- 
graphed sheet of detailed instructions. The instructions 
informed the Ss that following the completion of each 
passage they would have a three-minute interval in 
which they were to write down all the ideas they could 
remember from the passage, and to indicate what they 
believed to be the major idea the speaker was trying 
to convey. 

The scoring of this test and all other measures was 
“blind.” That is, before scoring, any possible identifying 
signs were removed from the protocols. The first step 
in scoring the auditory test was to determine the per- 
centage of recalled material relevant to each disposition. 
This was accomplished by counting the number of 
scorable responses representative of each disposition 
and dividing the subtotals by the total number of 
responses in the S’s protocol. In view of earlier findings 
(4) of highly significant intercorrelations among the 
five negative dispositions (egocentricity, distrust, pessi- 
mism, anxiety, and resentment) the percentages for 
these dispositions were summed. The Ss were then 
rank-ordered in terms of the total percentage of nega- 
tive material (alienation) contained in their projective 
protocols. 

Delayed recall test. In a second experimental session, 
with no forewarning, Ss were confronted with the task 
of reealling all the ideas, phrases, and statements they 
could remember from the auditory passages they had 
listened to twenty-four hours earlier. They were in- 
structed to write each item recalled in a separate space 
on the response sheets with which they were provided, 
and to indicate those ideas remembered as major ideas 
or important minor ideas. 

The scoring procedure was similar to that applied 
to the immediate recall responses, The number of re- 
sponses representative of each disposition was divided 
by the total number of scorable responses in the proto- 
col, which resulted in a percentage score indicative of 
the relative proportion of remembered material asso- 
ciated with each disposition. Then the percentages for 
the five negative dispositions were summed, and Ss were 
ranked-ordered in terms of their total percentage for 
the five negative dispositions (alienation). 

Recognition test. This test is composed of 128 state- 
ments, of which 64 were on the auditory projective 
technique, and 64 were not, but relate to the same 
dispositions as those measured by the auditory test. 
In other words, half of the statements are identical 

with the spoken statements in the auditory passages, 
and half of them were mot present in the auditory 


works (21) in which the confusion and incoherence in a 
character’s speech is attributed to his possession by a 
devil named Azzageddi. 


3 
passages, but are very similar in style and content and 
reflect similar dispositions. The recognition test was } 
administered during the second experimental Session, 
immediately following completion of the delayed recall 
test. The mimeographed instructions accompanying the 
test informed the S that after reading each statement 
he was to indicate whether or not he recognized it as 
having been present in one of the spoken passages he | 
listened to on the preceding day. 

The following scores were computed for each §; 
(a) percentage correct, percentage incorrect, and total 
percentage of recognitions of statements associated with 
the five dispositions in the alienation syndrome; (b) per- 
centage correct, percentage incorrect, and total per- 
centage of recognitions of statements associated with 
the three positive (non-alienation) dispositions; (c) total 
percentage of correct recognitions; and (d) total per- 
centage of incorrect recognitions. Evaluated via the | 
binomial expansion (6) it was found that all Ss made | 
more correct recognitions than a score of 76 which is 
significantly greater than chance expectancy. 

Sentence completion technique. A 100.item sentence 
completion test was constructed, using a few stems 
taken from available tests of this nature, but con- | 
taining mainly stems that were written especially for 
the present investigation. Of the 100 incomplete 
sentences, 20 are designed to be neutral stems, while 
the remaining 80 are designed to relate to the disposi- 
tions being investigated. Standard procedure for group 
administration was followed, with each S receiving 4 
mimeographed copy of the test and instructions, then 
proceeding at his own rate of speed. 

Nine categories were utilized in scoring the sentence 
completion (eight dispositions plus a miscellaneous 
category), and every completion was tallied under only 
one of these categories, making a total of 100 scored 
responses per S. A separate score was computed for 
each of the nine categories, then the scores for the five 
negative dispositions were summed, and Ss were rant- 
ordered in terms of the total number of completions 
indicative of alienation. 

Word association technique. A series of 100 nouns, 
consisting of 20 neutral words and 10 words designed 
to relate to each of the eight dispositions measured by 
the auditory projective technique, was recorded on tapt 
with each word in the series followed by a 20st 
interval during which S wrote down his chained ass” 
ciations. In standard, individually administered, W0 
association tests the two conventional measures © 
response are speed of association and content of as” 
ciation, With this group-administered technique, num 
ber of associations to any given stimulus word WA 
substituted for a measure of speed of association 
Therefore, the two measures of response employed 1 
the present study are: (a) productivity (number 1 7: 
associations to all stimulus words related to ea w 
position); and (b) content (types of associations 
words from each disposition). ali 

In scoring the productivity measure, the stimi a 
words were grouped into three categories (positi 4 
dispositions, negative dispositions, and neutral), 2 
the number of associations given by S to Wy 
three types of stimuli was computed. These three s% 
totals were each divided by S’s total number of a 
ciations, in order to convert to percentages, and 


2 = =o 28 
a Oe Ee ee Se ee a 
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Fear rank-ordered in terms of the percentage of their 
in response to stimulus words de- 


associations given n words | 
“signed to relate to the five negative dispositions 
(alienation). oi) 

Tn scoring the content, every association was 


“analyzed and classified as falling into one of nine possi- 
Tle categories (eight dispositions plus a miscellaneous 
category), a procedure that involved the scoring of 
over 10,000 responses. When this had been done, the 
categories were reduced to three—number of associa- 
“tions indicative of positive dispositions, number indica- 
five of negative dispositions, and number of miscel- 
laneous associations. These totals were converted to 
percentages, and Ss were rank-ordered in terms of the 
percentage of their associations indicative of negative 
" dispositions (alienation). 
Clinical evaluation. An experienced clinical psychol- 
" ogist conducted two personal interviews with each S 
- and analyzed their detailed written autobiographies. 
On the basis of findings from these assessment pro- 
cedures, he rank-ordered the Ss in terms of his evalu- 
ation of their relative standing on the syndrome of 
alienation. 
d Reliability of scoring.* Similar procedure was followed 
‘for reliability scoring of the immediate recall, delayed 
recall, and sentence completion protocols. For each of 
these measures, an independent rater classified S’s 
‘Tesponses, utilizing the nine scoring categories (eight 
dispositions plus a miscellaneous category). First, the 
degree of agreement between the two raters’ scores for 
the individual Ss was evaluated by means of the 
\ Statistical matching technique for different decks (22), 
then the significance of their agreement for the over-all 
group of 20 Ss was determined by the same technique. 
“In all cases, for both the individual Ss and the group 
as a whole, the degree of agreement was significant 
beyond the .001 level. That good agreement was 
‘Achieved is better indicated as follows, Employing the 
nine scoring categories, the mean percentage agree- 
ment for the individual Ss was 92 per cent for im- 
oe recall, 93 per cent for delayed recall, and 
Need cent for sentence completions. When the scoring 
‘te i a were reduced to three (alienation, non- 
PA ee and miscellaneous), the percentages of 
oie ie increased, showing means of 96 per cent for 
_ pimediate recall, 98 per cent for delayed recall, and 
iss cent for sentence completions. 
ae word association test, an independent rater 
rtis E association as positive (non-alienation), 
FA then 4 enation), or miscellaneous. A rank order 
Westin i ae based on the percentage of asso- 
PER aiats cative of alienation. Correlation between 
s on ranks assigned by the two raters resulted 


a tho of +.86. indicati $ 
} agreement. +.86, indicating a satisfactory degree of 


f Hypornrsrs AND RESULTS 


i; ae main assumption underlying this re- 
Proje Js the assumption fundamental to all 
Jéctive testing as well as to most previous 

4 
Dr. The author wishes to express his appreciation to 


eee Jones, Dr. H. S. Zamansky, and Mrs. Carol 
‘age who served as reliability scorers. 
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research in the area of “perception and per- 
sonality.” It is assumed, by both those who 
employ projective techniques as diagnostic 
tools and those who engage in laboratory 
studies of cognition, that when an individual 
is called upon to perceive selectively, to struc- 
ture, or to complete ambiguous or incomplete 
stimulus materials, he will reveal important 
components of his own personality dynamics. 
In keeping with this assumption is the general 
hypothesis guiding the present experiment 
which states that personality or motivational 
variables influence cognitive functioning. 
Several specific hypotheses, all related in some 
way to this general hypothesis, will be sub- 
mitted to empirical examination. 

The first hypothesis to be tested concerns 
the relation between the psychologist’s assess- 
ment of alienation in the Ss’ personalities and 
their relative standing on the alienation syn- 
drome based on their selective auditory 
memories for spoken passages containing ideas 
and statements indicative of alienation. ) 

Hypothesis I: Ss who are high on alienation 
as deiermined by experienced clinical assess- 
ment will be high on alienation measured by the 
auditory projective technique. 

Alienation rank orders determined by these 
procedures were compared by means of Ken- 
dall’s tau (11). The obtained coefficient of 
4.39 is statistically significant at the .009 
level.® 

In order to study consistencies in remem- 
bered material with the passage of time, the 
following hypothesis was tested: 

Hypothesis IL: Ss who are high on alienation 
determined on the basis of immediate recall of 
the auditory stimuli will be high on alienation 
determined on the basis of delayed recall. 

Correlation between alienation ranks based 
on selective memory in immediate recall and 
delayed recall results in a tau of +.53, which 
is significant beyond the .001 level, indicating 
considerable consistency between the rankings 
of individual Ss on the two occasions. 

The Ss were dichotomized into a high aliena- 


5 Use of tau permits testing the exact significance 
level of an obtained rank-order correlation. However, 
it should be pointed out that, in most instances, tau 
is approximately two-thirds the magnitude of rho 
computed for the same ranked data (10). For example, 
the present coefficient of .39 increases toa magnitude 
of 56 when the degree of association is measured 


by rho. 
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TABLE 1 


RECOGNITION Scores (MEAN PERCENTAGES) FOR 
Hicu AND Low ALIENATION SUBJECTS CLASSIFIED 
ON THE BASIS OF THE AUDITORY 
PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUE 


High Low 
Alienation Alienation 


Ss (N = 10) Ss (WN = 10) 


Incorrect Alienation 23.1 17.0 
Incorrect Non-Alienation TD) 11.5 
Total Incorrect 31.0 28.5 
Correct Alienation 45.1 44.4 
Correct Non-Alienation 23.9 27.1 
Total Correct 69.0 71.5 
Total Alienation 68.2 61.4 
Total Non-Alienation 31.8 38.6 


tion group and a low alienation group on the 
basis of their alienation ranks as measured by 
immediate recall, and the mean percentage of 
alienation content recalled was found to be 
67.5 for the high group and 54.3 for the low 
group. The mean percentage of alienation con- 
tent evidenced by these same two groups in 
delayed recall was found to be 68.2 and 55.6 
respectively, showing that in both situations 
the high alienation Ss selectively remember 
approximately 13 per cent more alienation 
material than do the low alienation Ss. 

Turning to the relation between alienation 
measured by the method of recall and by the 
method of recognition, the following hypo- 
thesis was tested: 

Hypothesis III: Ss who are high on aliena- 
tion will be high on incorrect recognition of 
statements indicative of dispositions in the 
alienation syndrome. 

Mean recognition scores for the high aliena- 
tion and low alienation groups, dichotomized 
on the basis of alienation ranks derived from 
immediate recall of material on the auditory 
projective technique, are presented in Table 1. 
These scores show there is little difference 
between the two groups as far as total incor- 
rect recognitions are concerned, but when the 
differentiation is made between type of item 
incorrectly recognized, the high alienation Ss 
incorrectly recognize a greater percentage of 
alienation items, and the low alienation Ss 

incorrectly recognize a larger percentage of 
nonalienation items. In order to test the 
significance of the difference between these 
groups in regard to incorrect recognitions of 
alienation items, Wilcoxon’s (34) T test was 
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computed. The obtained T is 77 which i 
significant at the .019 level and confirms 
Hypothesis II. 

Although no hypotheses were formulated 
concerning correct recognitions, the data in 
Table 1 show that the scores obtained by the 
two groups are in the direction that would be 
predicted on theoretical grounds. High aliena- 
tion Ss receive higher scores on correct recog. 
nition of alienation items, and a higher mean 
percentage of total alienation recognitions than 
do the low alienation Ss. 

On the basis of the over-all results presented 
in connection with the first three hypotheses 
it seems justifiable to conclude that regardless 
of the particular measure of retention em- 
ployed, whether it be immediate recall, delayed 
recall, or recognition, Ss tend to selectively 
remember auditory stimuli that are in harmony 
with their personality dispositions. That is, 5 
who are diagnosed clinically as being high on 
the alienation syndrome tend to be sensitized 
to, fixate upon, and accentuate the relative 
importance and quantity of spoken ideas and 
statements that are expressive of dispositions 
in the syndrome. 

In the interest of examining relations be 
tween selective auditory memory and other 
cognitive processes, the following hypothesis 
was tested: X 

Hypothesis IV: Ss who are high on alieno 
tion measured by the auditory projective tech 
nique will be high on alienation measured by 4 
word association technique. j 

To test this hypothesis, rank on percenlas 
of associations given in response to alienation 
stimulus words on the word association tet 
was correlated with rank on alienation meas 
ured by immediate recall of the auditory 
stimuli. The obtained tau of +.30 is stat 
tically significant at the .037 level. The meat 
percentage of associations given in response 5 
the alienation stimulus words by the hig 
alienation and low alienation Ss, classified ® 
the basis of the auditory projective techniq! 
was 49.6 and 48.4, respectively. Wilcoxon $ f 
test of the difference between these two Gi 
is significant at the .019 level (T = 77); as 
cating that, although the magnitude of ‘a 
difference is not large, high alienation 58 er 
significantly more associations to alienati 
stimulus words than do the low alienation A 

As a further test of this hypothesis, rank 
percentage of alienation associations was © 
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Jated with alienation rank based on immediate 
recall of the auditory stimuli, resulting in a 
tau of +.38 which is significant at the .011 
Jevel. The mean percentage of alienation asso- 
ciations was 65.5 for the high alienation group 
and 58.2 for the low alienation group. The T 
test of the difference between ranks for mem- 
bers of these two groups is significant at the 
038 level (T = 81), leading to the con- 
clusion that high alienation Ss evidence 
significantly more alienation associations than 
do the low alienation Ss. 

These findings of agreement between indices 
of motivation secured from both perceptual 
and reactive behavior are in harmony with 
results reported in studies of visual perceptual 
recognition and word association (2, 7, 8, 9, 


20), suggesting that the psychological mecha- 


nisms operating in auditory perceptions are 
similar to those in visual perception. 

In order to demonstrate further that equiva- 
lent adaptive mechanisms operate in different 
areas of cognitive functioning, the following 
hypothesis was tested: 

Hypothesis V: Ss who are high on alienation 
measured by the auditory projective technique 
will be high on alienation measured by a sentence 
completion technique. 

Rank-order correlation between alienation 
tank on the basis of immediate recall of the 
auditory stimuli and rank on number of aliena- 
tion completions on the sentence completion 
test results in a tau of +-.38 which is significant 


at the 011 level and leads to acceptance of 


Hypothesis V. The mean of 51 alienation 
Completions for the high alienation group is 
16.2 greater than the mean for the low aliena- 
tion group. Evaluated by the T test, the differ- 
ence between ranks on alienation completions 
pect to be significant at the .014 level 
k m 75.5), indicating that, as a group, the 
g! alienation Ss receive significantly higher 
Scores on this measure than do the low aliena- 

tion Ss. 
poe findings, which serve to verify those 
ben ed by Lazarus, Eriksen, and Fonda (13), 
is onstrate that in both projective situations 
ae of personality come to light, in 
in a oe perception and retention, and 
stimuli, er by associations to incomplete 
uae we will consider the degree of con- 
nce among alienation ranks derived from 
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the various projective measures employed in 
this investigation. The hypothesis to be tested 
states: 

Hypothesis VI: There will be a significant 
degree of agreement among alienation ranks 
assigned on the basis of the different cognitive 
measures. 

The present comparison is concerned with 
agreement among alienation rank orders as- 
signed on the basis of the following measures: 
(a) percentage of alienation content in im- 
mediate recall, (b) percentage of alienation 
content in delayed recall, (c) percentage of 
incorrect alienation recognitions, (d) percent- 
age of associations to alienation stimuli on the 
word association test, and (e) number of 
alienation completions on the sentence com- 
pletion test. 

The coefficient of concordance, called W by 
Kendall (11), resulting from the present com- 
parison is .53, and the test of significance of 
this observed W results in a xr of 50.1 which 
is significant beyond the .001 level. 


Discussion AND CONCLUSIONS 


This high degree of concordance among the 
various measures of alienation suggests that 
motivational dynamics permeate diverse re- 
gions of the cognitive processes, and offers 
strong support for the contention that com- 
mon principles operate in perception, memory, 
and association. As Postman and Solomon 
state, 


Continuity of processes suggests common principles 
and laws under which specific facts of perceiving, 
remembering, judging, and thinking can be subsumed, 
...The development of a general theory of cognition 
is advanced by the demonstration of common determi- 
nants in different spheres of cognitive behavior (26, 


p. 347). 
Thus, the present findings of general and con- 
sistent relations between motivation and 
cognitive functioning would seem to constitute 
favorable evidence for the development of a 
general cognitive theory. 
Klein and his associates (12, 32), who have 
also found consistency of individual differ- 
ences reflected in various cognitive situations, 
have attributed this consistency to aspects of 
personality organization termed “perceptual 
attitudes” or “cognitive styles.” Our findings 
provide further evidence for the generality of 
the influence of such “regulative controls” 
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which appear to operate in diverse situations 
in which the individual attempts to cope with 
or respond to stimuli in his environment. 

In this regard, it is noteworthy that the 
stimuli embodied in the auditory test, and the 
responses it measures, closely approximate the 
meaningful stimuli and responses of everyday 
social intercourse. The results indicate that 
relations and phenomena similar to those 
demonstrated in previous laboratory experi- 
ments can be studied effectively employing 
complex, poignant, meaningful presentations 
and enduring dispositions of personality. 

Tn conclusion, we wish to emphasize that in 
response to the various projective measures Ss 
tended to perform consistently in keeping with 
theoretical predictions. Although several of the 
laboratory experiments on “personality and 
perception” are directly pertinent to the 
theory and practice of projective testing, until 
recently (9, 16) the possibility of a linkage 
between these domains has received little 
attention. However, there is no doubt that 
this alliance is of importance, and we believe 
that investigations such as the present experi- 

ment hold considerable promise as a means of 
relating clinical application of projective 
techniques to controlled research. 


SUMMARY 


Twenty male undergraduates were admin- 
istered an auditory projective technique, a 
word association technique, and a sentence 
completion technique, and engaged in two 
personal interviews with a clinical psychol- 
ogist. Each of these procedures was designed 
to provide an independent measure of the Ss’ 
relative standing on a motivational syndrome 
termed “alienation.” This syndrome consists 
of relatively high scores on the interrelated 
personality dispositions of egocentricity, dis- 
trust, pessimism, anxiety, and resentment, and 
relatively low scores on the dispositions of 
sociocentricity, trust, and optimism. 

The experimental findings demonstrated 
that when the Ss listened to a recorded series 
of incoherent spoken passages, constructed by 
intermingling words and statements repre- 
sentative of these dispositions, their personali- 
ties were likely to influence selective percep- 
tion and retention. Individuals who were 

judged clinically to be high on the syndrome 
of alienation were found to be sensitized to the 


words and statements indicative of alienation, 
and tended to selectively remember this ma- 
terial as measured by the methods of immedi- | 
ate recall, delayed recall, and recognition, 
Turning to other cognitive tasks, it was found 
that readiness of association and type of reac- 
tion to the word association and sentence 
completion techniques could be predicted on 
the basis of selective auditory memories. 
These over-all findings of general and con- 
sistent relations between motivation and 
cognitive processes were interpreted as favor- 
able evidence for the development of a general 
theory of cognition. Finally, it was pointed out 
that the present results are in keeping with the 
theory underlying projective techniques, and 
relations between clinical application and con- 
trolled research were discussed. 
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PERSONALITY CHANGES WITH A GROUP THERAPEUTIC 
EXPERIENCE IN A HUMAN RELATIONS SEMINAR? 


CARL N. ZIMET? | 
Stanford University 


anp HAROLD J. FINE 
Velerans Administration, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


His study is concerned with the changes 

in behavior and attitude of a group of 

school administrators following a group 
experience. It attempts to investigate the 
hypothesis that given a permissive setting, the 
individuals within the group will move in a 
direction of greater warmth and understanding 
of themselves and others. 


METHOD 


The subjects of this investigation were 15 Central 
New York chief school administrators in the public 
schools, who were members of the Central New York 
School Council. The number of years of experience as 
school administrators ranged from 4 to 24 years, the 
mean being 13 years. 

The group met for 16 weekly sessions of five hours 
each. Each period was divided into two sessions of two 
hours each, separated by dinner during which the group 
remained together. In order that there be the least 
possible reference to an academic situation, the meet- 
ings were held in a private room of a country club. 

‘The original plan was to operate differently in the 
two sessions. The predinner group (hereafter called the 
A group) was led by a professor of education. These 
sessions concerned themselves with the human relations 
aspects of problems in educational administration in a 
content-centered or lecture-type group. The postdinner 
group (hereafter designated as the B session) was led 
by a professor of psychology.’ This group centered its 
discussion on human relations problems in administra- 
tion as well as on the dynamics of individual behavior 
in reference to the participants themselves and their 
interaction with others. The B group was conducted in 
a manner similar to client-centered therapy, while the 
A sessions were more highly structured, more content 
oriented, and more directive in approach. With the 
beginning of the twelfth session, the conduct of the 
A group was changed so that it would be similar to 
that of the B group. This change was the result of 
demands made by the members of the group. They felt 
that they gained more from the group-centered sessions 
and wanted both sessions to be conducted in that 


1 This report is based upon two doctoral dissertations 
submitted to Syracuse University. The authors are 
indebted to Dr. Arthur W. Combs for his guidance in 
this research. 

2 Postdoctoral Fellow at the VA Hospital, Palo Alto, 
California. 

3Drs. Robert Fisk and Arthur Combs were the 
leaders of Sessions A and B respectively. 


manner. For the last quarter of the meetings in the 
seminar, therefore, the A and B sessions were similarly 
operated. Discussion generally revolved around edu- 
cation, administrative, and personal problems of the 
group members. While both leaders were present for 
all meetings, they only served in a leadership capacity 
for their respective sessions. 

In order to investigate behavioral and attitudinal 
change, two basically different and independent meth | 
ods were applied. One consisted of measuring verbal 
participation and interaction during the group meetings - 
themselves. The other method utilized a projective 
technique in order to arrive at changes occurring be- 
tween the initial and concluding sessions of the seminar. 

For the analysis of the interaction during the group 
sessions a Participation Rating Scale (PRS) was set up 
which consisted of 12 categories. This index was 4 f 
general adaptation of Bales Interaction Recorder and 
Gorlow’s theme analysis (1, 4). These categories ranged 
from the most warm, understanding, and insightful 
participation at one extreme to a twelfth category 
describing the most hostile, aggressive, and negative 
type of participation at the other. In other words, & 
score falling between 1 and 12 was given to every 
verbalization of every member during each of the 16 
sessions. This then resulted in a profile of the quality 
of participation for each individual and for the whole 
group throughout the 64 hours of group meetings. 

The boundaries of these categories were not discrete; f 
each overlapped its neighbors. A “nesting” or grouping 
of scale items was drawn up in four major areas © 
three items each to provide a broader classification % 
interaction, i 

Categories 1, 2, and 3 at the upper end of the scale 
were nested in area I which reflected the most positiv? 
type of participation by group members. Categories i 
5, and 6 were nested in area II which reflected a neut 
type of participation that had a tendency torai ? 
positive type of participation. Categories 7, 8, an 
were nested in area III which reflected a neutral 0 
ambivalent type of participation that tended towar 
the negative end of the scale. Categories 10, 11, an? i 
were nested in area IV which reflected the essentit 7 
negative and hostile type of participation. The ba 
the specific method of scoring, and the reliability 
scoring have been reported by Fine (3). Howevely 
degree of agreement among judges for the scale w 
beyond chance expectancy. Analysis of the quality 
the participation was made by dividing the sessl 
into quarters. 

In order to evaluate the perceptual chi 
have taken place, a picture story technique was ue 
This Picture Story Test (PST) consisted of 18 Die af, 
six from the TAT, six from a previous research § 


anges that 


and six from the School Apperception Test! Each S 
was asked to make up a story to fit each of the pictures. 


A 


The PST was administered during the initial and final 
L sessions. The pre- and posttest protocols were elec- 
“tronically recorded, transcribed and coded. The stories 
were then analyzed for attitudes expressed by each S 
and were represented by scores on each one of a number 
of attitude scales. 


The attitude scales consisted of three major sections: 

(a) attitude toward self, 

(b) attitude toward other adults, 

(c) attitude toward children. 
Each of these was broken into six 5-point subscales, 
with one additional subscale which measures the degree 
of happiness of the plot ending. A description of these 
scales, the scoring method, and the degree of congruence 
among judges for scoring has been reported by Zimet 
and Fine (9). The average agreement for two judges 
with the author as criterion was 69.59 per cent. Tetra- 
pe r’s were all statistically significant (p < .01). 

Combs Desires List (2) which is made up of 38 
items was used to measure change in motivation. 


RESULTS 


_ For the group as a whole there was a change 
of participation toward more positive inter- 
“action (lower scores on the PRS between 
the first and last quarters of the seminar, 
p < 001). 
5 The A sessions elicited no significant shift 
in this behavioral measure until the experi- 
mental procedure was changed (Table 1). 
When this occurred, the change toward the 
‘Positive end of the PRS is significant beyond 
the 001 level. The B sessions reveal a signifi- 
Cant shift when the second, third, and fourth 
Marter are compared with the first quarter. 
4 n of the A and B sessions indicate 
P an increase or gain in positive interaction 
e more rapid and greater in the B sessions 
E in the A sessions (Table 2). As long as 
: ere is this difference in procedure between 
a Fe na B sessions, it serves as a measure of 
- for the experiment. It is only when the 
E lure is changed in the A sessions that 
Bint Occurs in this group. Since the same 
L uals participated in both sessions, they 
peri as “Internal” controls so that the ex- 
ment is not dependent upon the traditional 
Ype of control group. 
ete record was kept of the group 
in aT of participation. An analysis 
Participati at 26.6 per cent of the A sessions’ 
Btoup leade Eos by the goopf e 
| er s participation in the B sessions 


iTi : 
A Ose Series of 20 pictures designed by Charles 


5 
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TABLE 1 
PARTICIPATION MEANS OF THE GROUP BY QUARTERS 


Combined Quarter I Quarter II Quarter III Quarter IV 
Combined 5.95 5.36 3.77 2051 
Sessions 
A Sessions 5:35 5.45 4.65 3.04 
B Sessions 6.54 5.28 2.90 2.11 
TABLE 2 


Anatysis OF Group DATA AS A COMBINED GROUP, 
A SESSIONS, B SESSIONS AND THE COMPARISON OF 
THE A AND B SESSIONS BY THE USE OF 


t TEST 
Sessions Quarters Ps df 
Combined 14 11.80* 14 
A Sessions 1A-2A 1.02 11 
1A-3A 1.40 11 
3A-+4A 3.94* 11 
1A+4A 10.03* 11 
B Sessions 1B-2B E od 12 
1B-3B 10.45* 12 
3B—4B 3:35 12 
1B-4B 12.20* 12 
A & B Sessions 1A-1B en i 11 
2A-2B 40 14 
3A-3B 4.36* 14 
4A-4B 3.63* 12 
*p<.0l. 


was 10.7 per cent of the total participation. 
The difference found between the above per- 
centages is beyond the .001 confidence level. 
Such a difference is to be expected by the 
very structure of the group where the group 
leader was less active verbally. 

As indicated previously, the 12 categories of 
the participation rating scale could be nested 
or grouped into four areas that reflected the 
attitudinal set of the Ss. Using the Wilcoxon 
matched pairs signed rank test (8), positive 
change was noticed between the first and last 

uarter of the combined group and B sessions 
(p < .01). The A sessions showed no signifi- 
cant shift until the experimental method was 
changed, then significant change in the nested 
areas of participation was noted at approxi- 
mately the .025 confidence level (Table 3). 


Attitude and Perceptual Changes 


The results indicate that the group of chief 
public school administrators that participated 
in the group-centered human relations seminar 


underwent a change in attitudes as measured 
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TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES IN THE Four NESTED AREAS OF PARTICIPATION BY QUARTERS 
Quarter I Quarter II Quarter III Quarter IV 
realy Sessions Sessions Sessions Sessions 
Com- Com- Com- Com- 
bined) A | B |pined] 4 | B bined] 4 | B [bina] A | B 
I +ve 21 35.2 | 15.1 | 21.3 | 24.1 | 16.5 | 58.9 | 37.1 | 82.0 | 89.3 | 81.6 | 94.1 
II Neut— 20.6 | 19.6 | 29.0 | 41.5 | 25.4 | 57.1 | 20.8 | 26.3 | 15.0 | 9.9 | 17.2 | 5.9 
+ 
Til Neut— 44.9 | 33.3 | 44.7 | 36.0 | 48.1 | 26.2 | 20.2 | 36.4 | 3.0 8} 1.2] 0 
—ve 
IV —ve 13.4 | 11.9 | 13.2 | 1.2] 2.4 2 a 12 | 0 0 0 0 
TABLE 4 
MEANS, AND fS ON SUBSCALES AND TOTAL ATTITUDE SCALE 
Means Means Means 
Self i | Adult i | Children |_|, | EH | Pre- |Post-| ; 
Subscales Pre- | Post- Subscale Pre- | Post- Subscales Pre- | Post- Scale | test test 
test | test test | test 
TInadeq | 1,73 | 1.47 | 2.45%% | Unacc | 2.00 | 1.71 | 2.97 | Unaccept | 1.96 | 1.38 | 4.53* 
Adeq Accept Accept 
Dislike | 2.01 | 1.57 | 4.03" | Dislike | 1.94] 1.70 | 2.42°* | Dislike | 1.79 | 1.19 | 5.12" 
Like Like Like 
Unaccep | 1.92 | 1.54 | 3.01% | Incomp | 2.19 | 1.94 | 2.97* | Incomp | 2.07 | 1.63 | 3.77° 
Accept Compet Comp 
Author | 1.84 | 1.43 | 3.46* | Unfriend | 2.05 | 1.67 | 3.63* | Unfriend | 1.76 | 1.30 | 4.64* 
Democ Friend Friend 
Infer 1,36 | 1.20 | 1.87 | Irresp 1,06 | 1.72 | 2.18** | Irresp 2.15 | 1.53 | 4.40° 
Equal Respons Respons 
Super 1.95 | 1.58 | 3.24* | Untrust | 1.57] 1.46] 1.15 | Untrust | 1.60 | 1.23 | 4.28* 
Equal Trustw Trustw 
Mean 1.81 | 1.48 | 3.98" | Mean 1.95 | 1.69 | 2.87* | Mean 1.89 | 1.38 | 5.23* | Mean | 2.03 | 1.65] 5.38 
*p< 0 
** p < 025 
t< 05 


on the PST. These changes are shown in 
Table 4. Combining the changes that have 
occurred for all subjects on all of the 19 sub- 
scales, the resultant ¢ value is 5.33 for 13 d.f. 
A ¢ of this size is significant beyond the .01 
level of confidence. 

The statistical significance of change on each 
of the three major scales (attitude toward self, 
adults, and children) is beyond the .01 level 
of confidence. All of the 19 subscales with the 
exception of two, are significant at better than 
the .05 level of confidence, with 13 of the 19 


subscales showing a pre- to posttest gain at the 
-025 level of confidence. 
The direction of movement for the total ; 
group of subjects on all 19 subscales is a pos" f 
tive one and is for most of the subscales statis 
tically significant (p < .025). 
Change in Desires 
The Combs Desires List (2) was used in te 
following manner: each thema of the PST "% 


analyzed as to which of the desires were is 
quired to describe adequately the wishes a 
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or the hero of the story. Ten judges were asked 
“fo choose those 38 desires which would indicate 
change in a democratic or autocratic direction 
in the stories told by the subject. From the 
entire list 16 desires items were chosen which 
represented at least 80 per cent agreement 
mong the judges. When these desires items 
are analyzed for pre- to posttest difference, a 
mean change of 8.56 per desire in a positive 
direction was found. 

Listed below are the 16 desires. The prob- 
ability level for items (a) through (h) ranges 
‘ftom .01 to .05. Items (i) through (p) do not 
‘show significant change. 

(a) Desire 24: “Desire to be important to; 
to excel; to be looked up to; to receive credit 
for; to be treated with regard, esteem, etc.” 

(b) Desire 5: “Desire to believe best about 
another; to continue faith in; to disbelieve 
jurious acts of another.” 

(c) Desire 13: “Desire to be in command of; 
dominate; direct, restrain, dissuade, govern, 
orce to act, influence another. Use where 
mary concern is for self alone.” 

(d) Desire 21: “Desire to help, aid, assist 
Someone or a group in a social or humanitarian 
sense,” 

() Desire 30: “Desire to hurt, punish, kill, 
Dure; to strike back at; to attack, destroy, 
avenge, inflict pain to self or society. Desire 
Ovent rage, may be either verbal or physical.” 
(f) Desire 9: “Desire to be guided or assisted 

accomplish a desired end; to be directed, 
assured, told, shown how; to be dependent 
Upon parents or others.” 

_ (8) Desire 32: “Desire to avoid confinement, 
i äcklement, direction or suppression. De- 
Ete to be free agent; independent.” 
po pie 25: “Desire to attract admiration 
oa ntion, by beauty, dress, physical 
0 Desire 3: “Desire to continue present 
Ee or situation just past. Does not refer 
y 3 e oea relationships.” : 
an end in ae Desire for sex relationship as 

Desire 34: “Desire to retain, withhold 
goods, power, i ormati 
> ion, etc. Does not apply 
p personal relationship. Desire to possess 

I poe Persons.” 

A poste 33: “Desire to avoid censure, 
Dec ation, reproach, accusation, blame. 


cation n avoid humiliation, abasement, morti- 


4. 


(m) Desire 7: “Desire to avoid interruption 
of action or comfortable practice. Desire to 
continue habit pattern in spite of obstruction; 
to be comfortable in continuation of habit; to 
indulge in self desire; to yield self to desire; 
desire for orderliness, cleanliness, etc.” 

(n) Desire 11: “Desire to grow up, attain 
maturity or adult status for self.” 

(o) Desire 19: “Desire to have child or 
children, not in the sense of keeping, but of 
producing or adopting own.” 

(p) Desire 28: “Desire to do what admired 
person wishes. Desire to comply with wishes of 
an admired individual.” 

On the whole, the changes that were recorded 
in this instrument indicate movement in the 
democratic direction for the combined 16 
democratic-autocratic items. Out of these 16 
desires, two changes are in an autocratic 
direction of one point each, and on three more 
no changes at all are recorded. On the other 11, 
the posttest frequency change is in a demo- 
cratic direction. The probability of 11 items 
moving in a democratic direction and five in a 
nondemocratic direction is .03, using a bi- 
nomial ion. We can thus be fairly 
confident that such a combination did not 
occur by chance. 


Correlation Between Behavior Changes and 
Altitude Changes 
A correlation matrix was set up using the 
participation gain from the first to the fourth 
quarter of the combined group with various 
aspects of the PST. As can be seen from Table 


5, the correlations range from .21 to 49. j 
One of the six correlation coefficients is 


TABLE 5 


PARTICIPATION INDEX AND PST CORRELATIONS 
Participation Index with Total Attitude .49* 


Scale 
Participation Index with Attitude Toward .29 


Self 

Participation Index with Attitude Toward .39ł 
Adult Scale 

Participation Index with Attitude Toward 47} 
Children Scale hi 

Participation Index with Democratic- 21 
‘Autocratic Items on Desires List Ba 


Sessions Gain with Total Attitude Scale 
à Sessions Gain with Total Attitude Scale .35 


*p<.0l. 
s. p< .025. 
te <.05. 
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statistically significant at the .025 level and 
two others are significant beyond the .05 
level of confidence, using a one-tailed test of 
significance. With the exception of the Attitude 
toward Self Scale the correlations on all the 
major attitude scales, including the Total 
Attitude Scale, are statistically significant. 
It is on this latter scale that the most meaning- 
ful correlation exists, since the changes on all 
the 19 subscales were combined, giving a con- 
solidated measure of change for each S. This 
points up a two-dimensional consistency of 
personality change. 

The above correlations deal with the com- 
bined group. Further correlations of the Total 
Attitude Scale with the B sessions and with 
the A sessions operating as a content-centered 
group were computed. The findings presented 
in Table 5 reveal an r of .63 with the B sessions, 
which is significant beyond the .01 confidence 
level. When the Total Attitude Scale is corre- 
lated with the gain for the A sessions, the r is 
.35, not a statistically significant figure. We 
may conclude, therefore, that total attitude 
gain as measured by the PST is reflected more 
significantly when compared with the group- 
centered sessions than with the lecture-type 
sessions. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions seem warranted: 

1. Changes in behavior as measured by an 
index of participation can be brought about by 
the group technique described herein. Our 
results indicate that: 

(a) Positive change occurred in the quality 
of group participation. 

(b) While initially more defensive, a group- 
centered climate contributed more to a rapid 
and sustained positive gain than a content- 
centered or lecture group. A content-centered 
group climate did not show statistically signifi- 
cant gain in member interaction until it had 
shifted to a client-centered orientation. 

2. Changes in attitude and motivation can 
be brought about by the therapeutic method 
described in this study. Our findings indicate 
that: 

(a) Positive change occurred in the indi- 
viduals’ attitudes towards self, other adults, 
and children. 

(b) Changes in a democratic direction took 
place in the individuals’ desires showing them 
to have less of a need to be in command and 


to gain respect, but to have more concem 
about understanding, respecting, and aiding 
others. 

3. In correlating the positive change in| 
participation with the total change in attitude 
as measured by the PST a positive and signifi- 
cant relationship was found. The results seem 
to indicate that the process of change is a 
unified phenomenon in which not only positive 
changes in attitudes and perceptions may be 
expected but also positive changes in behavior 
take place. 


DISCUSSION 


This action research proceeded on the] 
hypothesis that behavior changes occur when 
new perceptions are formed. It would appear | 
that such change in perception is facilitated! 
and encouraged when the individual members 
of a group actively participate in a joint effort 
in discovering solutions to their problems. In- 
deed we have seen that when a group strives 
to attain a goal (i.e., a better understanding of 
human relations) by two different but contigu- 
ous procedures (lecture-type and group: 
centered approaches), they are able to differ: f 
entiate that type which is most effective im 
aiding them to reach their goal and that which) 
proves to be more ego satisfying. However, it 8) 
only when one method is considerably mort) 
efficacious in reaching the goal than the other) 
that a group will take action to produce af 
change in the structure of the less effective 
method to the more productive one (i¢) 
change to the group-centered approach). The 
results of this study seem to be consistent 
with the phenomenological hypothesis thaty 
change in perception results in change ") 
behavior (6, 7). 

This investigation has shown that as the 
individual perceives himself, other adults, 20 
children in a more positive light, his behav! 
in a group setting also becomes more positive 

The most obvious inference to be draw" 
from this research is that given a threat 
reduced climate, individuals can explore 4” 
begin to understand themselves in their P? 
ceived world. Krech and Crutchfield (5) point 
out that beliefs, attitudes, and behavior are 
characterized by their functional value for i 
individual. In order to facilitate change ” 
individual, the functional determinants 0f 
havior must undergo reorganization. h, 

Whether or not such findings as have b 


i 
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obtained in this study will hold for subjects 
of different ages, education, sophistication and 
goals, and with other leaders remains, of 
course, to be demonstrated. The hope of using 
such methods for social action argues strongly 
that research in this area should be extended 
and repeated until the processes involved are 
thoroughly understood. 


SUMMARY 


A group consisting of 15 Central New York 
school administrators met for 16 weekly ses- 
sions of five hours each. Each session was di- 

vided into two parts. The first two hours were 
spent in an essentially content-centered group 

atmosphere. After a dinner hour, the second 

_ two hours were spent in a self-directive climate. 
As a result of demands made by the group 

“members, the procedure in the lecture-type 
group was changed with the beginning of the 
twelfth session so that it was similar to the 

_group-centered discussions. 

Three evaluative instruments were applied 

to measure the behavioral and perceptual 
effects of such an experience. The results indi- 
čte positive and significant changes in 

‘Participation in the groups combined and in 

the Stoup-centered sessions. In the content- 
centered sessions such change occurred only 

alter the change to the group-centered ap- 


proach took place. Positive and significant 
changes took place in attitude toward self, 
other adults, and children. There was also 
movement in the democratic direction for the 
individuals’ desires. The unity of change is 
demonstrated by the significant correlations 
between the measurement variables. 
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AUTHORITARIAN ATTITUDES AND DREAMS! 


SAMUEL J. MEER 
State Juvenile Diagnostic Center, Columbus, Ohio 


NE of the central personality char- 
acteristics differentiating highly au- 
thoritarian from nonauthoritarian 
individuals as reported by previous investi- 
gators (1) is the ability to tolerate emotional 
ambivalence toward parents and other power- 
ful authorities. Authoritarian individuals were 
found to be unable to tolerate ambivalent 
feelings because as children they had been 
forced to submit to parental wishes and to 
arbitrarily imposed standards and values on 
pain of loss of love and material benefits. This 
submission resulted in a repression of intense 
hostile feelings toward parents and at the 
same time a stereotyped overidealization of 
them. Another outcome of this split between 
positive and negative attitudes toward parents 
was found to be a generalized tendency to 
think in terms of rigid dichotomies about 
people and events and to seek simple black- 
white solutions to problems. In the social 
sphere this dichotomizing tendency is seen in 
the categorization of people into ingroup and 
outgroup by highly authoritarian individuals, 
with uncritical acceptance of the ingroup and 
moral condemnation of the outgroup. Non- 
authoritarian subjects were found to be able 
to admit their ambivalent feelings toward 
parents more openly and to have less need to 
repress negative feelings or to categorize 
people into sharp dichotomies in order to solve 
the problem of emotional ambivalence. 

The cognitive derivative of emotional 
ambivalence, namely tolerance vs. intolerance 
of perceptual ambiguity, and its relationship to 
ethnocentrism have been discussed in the 
literature (4) and have been subjected to 
experimental test (2, 8, 9). The purpose of this 
study was to attempt a verification through 
dreams of the difference in handling emotional 


1 This paper is based on a doctoral dissertation sub- 
mitted to the Department of Psychology, Western 
Reserve University. A short version was read at the 
meeting of the American Psychological Association at 
Washington, D. C., September, 1952. Grateful acknowl- 
edgment is due to Professor Calvin S. Hall for his 
guidance, and to Dr. Mervin Patterson for his careful 
reading of the manuscript and helpful suggestions and 
criticism. The author assumes sole responsibility for the 
interpretation of the material presented. 
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ambivalence between highly authoritarian and 
nonauthoritarian individuals. The general 
proposition which was tested is that highly 
authoritarian persons need to categorize people 
into ingroup and outgroup in order to solve 
the problem of emotional ambivalence toward 
authorities, while nonauthoritarian individuals 
need not do so. The general design was to 
obtain two groups of subjects who differed 
significantly in their attitudes as measured by 
the F or authoritarianism scale, and to test 
hypotheses deduced from the theory of the 
authoritarian personality by a comparison of 
the subjects’ dreams. We used dreams as the 
dependent variable to test this hypothesis 
because dreams are an important area of 
personality expression, and because dreams att 
independent of the kind of data used originally 
to test the theory of the authoritarian per) 
sonality. 


PROCEDURE 


Subjects (Ss) were drawn from male and femal 
undergraduates in psychology classes at two univers 
ties, Dreams and F scales were obtained from 14 
students. Those scoring highest and those scoring 
lowest on the scale were selected for use in this study: 
The high scoring or authoritarian group consisted 
38 Ss, 17 males and 21 females. The low scoring or nol 
authoritarian group was made up of 33 Ss, 15 males 
and 18 females. There were no significant differences U 
age, education, and socioeconomic level between Mt 
two groups. 

The F scales were administered by the instructo 
during a regular class session, The Ss’ dreams wet 
obtained by two instructors, one at each university: 
Early in the course, the students were asked to © 
operate in a serious research project. They were 1 
quested to record their dreams as soon as possible aitt 
awakening on forms provided them by the instructo 

A total of 685 dreams contributed by 71 5s wet 
used in this study. The mean number of dreams Pe 
was 9.6, and the range was from 2 to 21. There was x 
difference between the two groups in this respect. , 

Each of the 71 dream series, except for nine w 
which were used in a pilot study, was scored blin i i 
by the writer in accordance with a previously dera 
scoring manual (5). They were scored for aggressive 
friendly encounters with various characters app! 
in the dreams. The characters included family membe 
friends, acquaintances, and strangers. These do ® 


? The writer wishes to thank Dr. Calvin S. Hl 
Mr. Roland Cook for making their collections of dr 
available to him. 


possible aggressive and friendly inter- 
animals, crowds, and prominent people 
ar in dreams. The nine dream series referred 
were included with those used to determine 


h aggressive act in which the dreamer was in- 
, both as agent and as object of the aggression, 
ted on an eight-point intensity scale as follows: 
ling hostile but no outward expression. 
spressing hostility verbally, by looks, or by 
gestures, criticizing. 
reventing from doing something, refusing to do 
something, being disobedient, lying, requiring 
meone to do something different from what they 
are doing, personal frustration, personal rejection. 
4 $ accusation or threat. 
Stealing, destroying, or attempting to do these 
, arresting, spying. 
'6, Chasing, kidnapping, holding prisoner, about to 
attack, fighting to resist these things or escape. 
‘Physical attack or punishment, shooting, at- 
tempting to kill. 
fentional killing. 
friendly act in the dream series was rated on a 
intensity scale. However, since intensity 
‘did not provide a wide enough range, they were 
used and will not be given here. The ratings and 
er details of scoring may be found in (5). 
of reliability of the writer’s scores were 
y having another psychologist score 173 
contributed by 24 Ss or 34 per cent of the 
h sample. Pearson product-moment reliability 
lents between the writer’s scores and those of the 
pendent scorer were as follows: total number of 
acters .97; frequency of aggressive acts .95; in- 
of aggressive acts .93; frequency of friendly 
These reliabilities meet current standards for 
this sort and indicate that two independent 
ising the scoring manual can agree to a con- 
extent in their scoring of the above variables. 
the general Proposition we are attempting to 
valid, namely, that authoritarian individuals 
erentiated from nonauthoritarian individuals 
end to think of people in terms of dichotomies because 
y ate unable to tolerate emotional ambivalence 
d uthorities, then such Ss should tend to impose 
Hotomy on the characters appearing in their dreams 
differentially to characters representing the 
p and those Tepresenting the outgroup. In order 
the dream characters were considered to 
two groups. One group, consisting of family 
iends, and acquaintances, was thought to 
‘the ingroup, and the other group, consisting 
ters classified as strangers, was thought to 
€ outgroup. The specific hypotheses which 
€d are as follows: 
“amount of aggression involving the outgroup 
uicantly greater than the amount of aggres- 
the ingroup in the dreams of authori- 


Se: 


will be no significant difference in the 
aggression involving the outgroup and in 
Aggression involving the ingroup in the 
lauthoritarian Ss. 
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3. The amount of friendliness involving the ingroup 
will be significantly greater than the amount of friendli- 
ness involving the outgroup in the dreams of authori- 
tarian Ss. 

4. There will be no significant difference in the 
amount of friendliness involving the ingroup and in the 
amount of friendliness involving the outgroup in the 
dreams of nonauthoritarian Ss. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Statistical analysis. The chi-square test of 
significance was used in analyzing the data 
because of the skewed distributions obtained 
and because of the use of ratio scores. In all 
comparisons the Yates correction for con- 
tinuity was made. When two measures on the 
same subjects were being compared, the fol- 
lowing formula for correlated proportions 
as given by Edwards (3, p. 90) was used: 


_ (l-al — 1%. 
L= EETA EIEE, The .05 level of confi- 


dence was used as the criterion for rejecting 
the null hypothesis. For the hypotheses which 
predict the direction of the scores, a one-tailed 
significance test was used. 

Results. The measure of aggression which we 
used was the average intensity of aggression. 
This was obtained by dividing the sum of the 
intensity scores by the frequency of scores. 

From Table 1 it will be seen that the in- 
tensity of aggression with the outgroup is 
significantly greater than with the ingroup for 
the authoritarian Ss, thus supporting the first 
hypothesis. For the nonauthoritarian Ss, this 
difference is not significant, as was predicted 
by the second hypothesis, although it is in the 
same direction as for the authoritarian Ss. 

To test the difference between high and low 


TABLE 1 


AVERAGE INTENSITY OF AGGRESSION OF 2.0 or LESS 
(—) AND ABOVE 2.0 (+) wrtH IncRoup 


AND OUTGROUP 
High Ss Low Ss 
Ingroup Outgroup Outgroup 
- + | Total) — + | Total 
+ 4{|3]12] 5] 9 |, 14 
— `| 10 16 26 5 12 17 
Total 14 | 24 | 38 | 10 | 21 | 31* 


Note—For High Ss, x? = 6.05; p/2 < .01; for Low Ss, x? = 


2.12, $ > 10. j 4 i 
* One male and one female had no aggressive acts in their 


dreams and are not included in this comparison. 
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TABLE 2 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AVERAGE INTENSITY OF 
AGGRESSION WITH OUTGROUP AND 
WITH INGROUP 


Group Below 2.0 2.0 or Above Total 
Low 20 11 Sab! 
High 15 23 38 
Total 35 34 69 


Note.—x? = 3.38; 2/2 < .05. 
*One male and one female had no aggressive acts in their 
dreams and are not included in this comparison. 


TABLE 3 


Less Tuan 50 Per Cent (—) AnD 50 Per CENT OR 
More (+) FRIENDLY Acts WITH INGROUP 
AND OUTGROUP 


High Ss Low Ss 
Outgroup Ingroup Ingroup 
= + | Total) — + | Total 
an 6 2 8 7 2 9 
- 7 17 | 24 4 12 16 
Total 13 19} 32* | it 14 | 25t 


Note,—For High Ss, x? = 4.35, p < .05; for Low Ss, x? = .842, 
p > 30. 

* Four males and two females had no friendly acts in their 
dreams and are not included in this comparison. 

} Five males and three females had no friendly acts in their 
dreams and are not included in this comparison. 


Ss directly, with respect to the distribution of 
aggression with the outgroup and the ingroup, 
the difference between average intensity of 
aggression with the outgroup and with the 
ingroup was obtained for each S. In both 
groups, most of the differences were positive, 
that is, average intensity of aggression with 
outgroup greater than with ingroup. The data 
in Table 2 indicate that the high Ss have more 
intense aggression with the outgroup than 
with the ingroup than do low scoring Ss as 
predicted by the first 2 hypotheses. 

It was intended to use average intensity of 
friendliness as a measure to test hypotheses 
3 and 4, but the range of scores obtained was 
too narrow. The relative frequencies of friendly 
acts with the ingroup and with the outgroup 
were used instead.* It was found as shown in 


3 Since the number of dreams per series varied, it 
was necessary to use a ratio to obtain comparable 
scores. Relative frequencies were obtained by dividing 
frequency of friendly acts with ingroup and outgroup 
by total frequency of friendly acts. Thus a subject may 
have less than 50 per cent friendly acts with ingroup 
and less than 50 per cent with outgroup. 
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Table 3 that authoritarian Ss have significantly 
more friendly acts with the ingroup than with 
the outgroup, thus supporting hypothesis 3, 
This difference is not significant for the non- 
authoritarian Ss as was predicted. However, 
the frequency of friendly acts with the ingroup 
was greater than with the outgroup for both 
the high- and low-scoring Ss. The two groups of 
Ss were compared directly, therefore, to deter- 
mine whether they differed significantly from 
each other by obtaining a distribution of differ- 
ences similar to that used with aggression. 
Only 13 out of 25 low and 18 out of 32 high 
Ss had positive differences, that is, friendliness 
greater with ingroup than with outgroup. A 
chi-square test indicated that the two groups 
are not significantly different. 

Discussion. The present findings confirm the 
hypothesis that authoritarian subjects tend to 
think of people in terms of dichotomies by 
reacting differentially to characters in their 
dreams classified as family members, friends, 
and acquaintances (ingroup), and those classi- 
fied as strangers (outgroup). Furthermore, we 
were able to predict how the reactions of 
authoritarian subjects would differ with the 
two groups of characters, on the basis of the 
theory of the authoritarian personality as 
formulated by Adorno and others (1). Thus 
our results lend support to the findings of these 
investigators that authoritarian individuals 
inhibit the expression of aggression toward 
family and other ingroup members, and that 
they project and displace their aggression to 
ward individuals and groups who are socially 
inferior and those who are perceived as ai 
outgroup. Nonauthoritarian subjects wel 
found to express their ambivalence toward 
parents more openly and to have less need fot 
the development of a stereotyped imagery ° 
people in terms of ingroup and outgroup. 

It will be observed that both of our groups 
have more intense aggression with strange 
than with family, friends, and acquaintance 
This confirms a finding by Hall (6) that “the 
intensity of aggression is greater with strange® 
than with friends or family members in the 
dreams of young adults.” Since we do not know 
what strangers in dreams represent, let 8 
assume for the moment that the motivat 
for expressing aggression with strangers is the 
same for all our subjects. The question ™ 
then be raised as to why the intensity of 3% 


strangers is greater than with 
nds, and acquaintances. 
ession is likely to arise between 
children, between husband and 
re siblings, and between close 
relatives. The expression of such 
ds to be anxiety producing so 
ct means of expressing this impulse 
loyed in order to keep anxiety at a 
One of the characteristics of dreams, 
to Freud, is that they allow for- 
ses to be expressed without the 
being aware of it. Lowy (12) points 
iscussion of dreams that the impulse 
quality of the dream is a rela- 
onstant factor, while the objects or 
in the dream are more easily inter- 
If these ideas are applied to the 
‘Of the meaning of strangers in dreams, 
thesis may be advanced that the 
tensity of aggression with strangers 
family, friends, and acquaintances 
‘the indirect expression of aggression 
hly cathected objects. Our subjects as 
tend to resort to the mechanism of 
in order to avoid the anxiety which 
aroused by expressing aggression 
ers that can be recognized. This 
is consistent with our finding that 
scoring subjects show a significant 
€ in this respect, while our low-scoring 
do not. 
spect to friendliness our findings are 
lusive as to the difference between the 
ips of subjects. Both groups have a 
number of friendly acts with family, 
d acquaintances than with stran- 
wever, while the low-scoring subjects 
‘Significant difference in this respect, 
Scorers do show a significant differ- 
again demonstrating the tendency 
a dichotomy on the characters in 
ms. This finding also lends support 
Ous findings that authoritarian sub- 
d to emphasize the positive aspects of 
tional ambivalence toward the in- 
ile inhibiting the negative feelings 
it. The fact that a direct comparison 
‘the two groups yielded an insignificant 
appears to be due to the following: 
inadequacy of the intensity scale for 
to differentiate the two groups 
the use of frequency scores. If 
Scores had been used in comparing 
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the groups on aggression, the difference would 
have been insignificant also. 

2. The unreliability of difference scores, 
particularly with proportions. 

3. The expression of friendliness in dreams 
is not as clear cut as is aggression and is more 
difficult to score objectively, as shown by the 
reliability coefficient of .75. 


SUMMARY 

This study attempted to verify the findings 
of a previous investigation that highly authori- 
tarian and nonauthoritarian individuals differ 
in their ability to tolerate emotional ambiva- 
lence toward parents and other powerful 
authorities. 

Seventy-one male and female undergraduate 
students were divided into a high-scoring or 
authoritarian group and a low-scoring or non- 
authoritarian group on the basis of their scores 
ona twenty-item F scale. A series of dreams was 
obtained from each subject and these were 
scored for aggression and friendliness with 
ingroup and outgroup characters. The follow- 
ing predictions were made: 

1. Authoritarian subjects would have more 
aggression with outgroup characters than with 
ingroup characters in their dreams. This was 
confirmed at the .01 level. 

2. There would be no difference in aggres- 
sion between ingroup and outgroup characters 
in the dreams of nonauthoritarian subjects; no 
difference was found. A direct comparison be- 
tween the two groups yielded a significant 
difference in the expected direction at the 
05 level. 

3. Authoritarian subjects would have more 
friendly acts with ingroup characters than 
with outgroup characters. This was confirmed 
at the .05 level. ent eae 

4. There would be no difference in friendli- 
ness with ingroup and outgroup characters in 
the dreams of nonauthoritarian subjects; no 
difference was found. A direct comparison be- 
tween the two groups on friendliness yielded 
an insignificant difference and the reasons for 
this were discussed. It was concluded that the 
above findings lent support to the theory of 
the authoritarian personality as formulated by 
previous investigators. 
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EMPATHIC ABILITY IN NORMALS AND SCHIZOPHRENICS 
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interest in the measurement of social 
| sensitivity or empathic ability. Dymond 
| (4, 5), Bender and Hastorf (1, 2), Norman 

" and Ainsworth (8), and others have suggested 
the importance of empathic ability and have 
experimented with methods of measuring this 
ability and relating it to other important 
variables, such as projection, insight, and 
- adjustment. 

The present research is an attempt to study 
empathic ability of psychotic and normal sub- 
jects in an effort to clarify the relationship 
between it and the psychopathology of schizo- 
phrenia, 

While the term has been used with a variety 
of meanings, empathic ability is usually taken 
to refer to one’s sensitivity in his perception of 
others. Thus, Dymond defines it as “the 

Imaginative transposing of oneself into the 
thinking, feeling and acting of another and so 
structuring the world as he does” (5, p. 127). 
Empathy or empathic ability will be used in 
( this paper to denote such a process. 

_ The measurement of empathy necessarily 
4 involves determining how accurately one 
Person is able to perceive another by deter- 
| Mning how well he can predict the other’s 
responses. In this paper, empathic ability has 
been measured by the usual method—that of 
pin the disparity between one’s predic- 
‘ea of the responses of an associate and the 
TETEN which the associate actually makes. 
aa and Hastorf (2) have pointed out the 
: lons which must be exercised in measuring 
ey in this way. What appears to be 
AM may actually be a function of pro- 
Bike « T 1e., one might actually be predicting 
on er Person in terms of what one is oneself 
nig, be predicting accurately because of a 
T ty between himself and his associate. 
1 urious credit for empathy might in 
a Jnstances arise from what is actually a 

ction of projection. 
q Smil attempted to control the variable of 
Dai uty by providing the opportunity for 
a n STOUP to predict on both similar and dis- 
at persons. Therefore, we continued to 
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T: literature has recently reflected an 


call the disparity in prediction empathy score 
and feel that this decision was justified in the 
light of our general findings. 

As opposed to the disparity between one’s 
prediction of the responses of an associate and 
the responses the associate actually makes 
(empathy score), there is also the disparity 
between one’s prediction of the responses of an 
associate and one’s self-description. In previous 
studies, this disparity has been called projec- 
tion. The process of prediction, however, does 
not appear to include aspects generally as- 
sumed to be related to the theoretical concept 
of projection (as an unconscious process, in- 
volving undesirable characteristics, etc.). 
Therefore, this latter disparity was called 
“assumed similarity,” following the lead of 
Fiedler (6) who has demonstrated the impor- 
tance of this measure in another context. 


METHOD 


Subjects (Ss) included 20 female student nurses, 
who comprised the normal control group. This group 
ranged in age from 19 to 22 years, with a mean age of 
20.0; presumably these Ss were all of at least average 
intelligence. The experimental group comprised 20 
female patients in a mental hospital, all previously 
diagnosed as schizophrenics. This group was screened 
to determine that all patients were sufficiently in con- 
tact and of adequate operating intelligence to under- 
stand and complete the tasks involved. This latter 
group ranged in age from 17 to 28, with a mean age 

f 24.2. 
ý A modification of the Index of Adjustment and 
Values (3) was given to all Ss. This index comprises a 
although for actual analysis it was 
nine words which appeared 


economical, efficient, fearful, friendly, helpful, kind 
it e, mi mature, nervous, normal, 
ER EE CEER reasonable, reckless, 
responsible, sarcastic, sincere, stable, successful, stub- 
born, tactful, worthy, broadminded, businesslike, 
eae both groups was asked to use each of the 
words to complete the sentence “I am a (an) 
n” and to indicate on a 5-point scale how much 
of the time this statement was like her, The use of the 
number 1 indicated a rating of seldom; 2, a rating of 
occasionally; 3, a rating of about half the time; 4, a 
rating of a good deal of the time; and 5, a rating of 
most of the time. 
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TABLE 1 
Mean EMPATHY SCORES FOR THREE PREDICTIONS 
Group Associate Psychotic Normal 
Patient 52.8 38.4 43.8 
Control 29.4 30.1 39.4 


Note.—The differences in mean empathy scores of the two 
groups for the Associate and Psychotic are significant at better 
than the .001 level. The difference for the Normal S is not sig- 
nificant. 


Each S then rated her nearest friend in her respective 
group (patient rating another patient, control rating 
another control) in terms of how she thought this other 
person had described herself. It was emphasized that 
this rating was not to deal with how that other person 
actually is, but rather with how this person would be 
choosing to describe herself. 

Following an interval of a week, both groups were 
now brought together. In turn, a schizophrenic female 
patient and a normal female S, both unknown to mem- 
bers of the groups, were brought before the combined 
groups for an acquaintance period of 20 minutes, A 
superficial interview was conducted with each of these 
two persons, allowing each to tell generally about her- 
self and to answer any specific questions directed to her. 
Having had equal opportunity to observe each inter- 
view, all Ss were then asked to predict how each inter- 
viewed person would have described herself on the 
rating scale. 

Thus, for each S four predictions in terms of the 
same scale were now available: self-description, pre- 
diction on a friend-associate, prediction on an observed 
normal person, and prediction on an observed psychotic 
person. 

Six deviation scores were computed for each S: 

1, Empathy scores: deviations between S’s predic- 
tions on each of the three other people (associate, 
normal, and psychotic) and the actual responses of 
each of these people. Three empathy scores were ob- 
tained for each S$. 

2. Assumed similarity scores: deviations between S’s 
predictions on each of three people (associate, normal, 
and psychotic) and the S’s self-rating. Three assumed 
similarity scores were obtained. 

Deviation scores were derived by obtaining the 
total item-by-item deviations that occurred between 
pairs of predictions. In other words, if S had marked a 
certain item 1 (seldom) for her self-rating and her 
prediction for an associate had been 3 (about half the 
time), the deviation score for that item would be 2. 
This means that the smaller the total of the absolute 
value of the deviations, the more accurate the predic- 
tion, i.e., the greater the empathy or the assumed 
similarity, depending upon which predictions were 
being compared. 


RESULTS 


The data were analyzed from two stand- 
points, that of empathic ability and that of 
assumed similarity. 

Empathic ability. The first analysis was to 
determine and compare the relative empathic 


ability of the groups to determine whether 
significant statistical differences existed be. 
tween them. 

Results indicate that for each type of pre- 
diction (associate, psychotic, and normal), the 
control group revealed better empathic ability 
than did the patient population; i.e., the dis- 
parity between predictions of the responses of 
three differing individuals and the responses 
which these individuals actually made was 
smaller for the former than for the latter 
(Table 1). In two of the three predictions, this 
difference is significant at the .001 level. 

Analysis of the varying predictions made by 
each group indicated that the patients’ best 
predictions were those related to another 
psychotic person, while the best prediction of 
the control group was that on another normal 
(the friend-associate). 

To determine the consistency of an indi- 
vidual’s ability to predict on different types 
of people, rank-order correlations for predic- 
tions made by each individual in each group 
were computed (Table 2). 

Little relative consistency of an individual's 
ability to predict responses to varying objects 
of prediction was demonstrated. One signifi- 
cant relationship (.05 level) indicated that 4 
patient’s ability to predict for one psychotic 
(friend-associate) was significantly related to 
her ability to predict for another psychotic 
(observed psychotic patient). 

Assumed similarity. Analysis was made to 
determine and compare the similarity between 
how an individual saw herself and how she 
rated the three Ss being predicted, i.e., the 
disparity between one’s self-prediction an 
one’s prediction of the responses of another 
(Table 3). 

Results indicate that for each type of pre 
diction (associate, patient, and normal), the 
control Ss tended to assume a greater similarity 
between themselves and each object of predic 
tion than did the patient group. 

Analyses of the assumed similarity scores 


TABLE 2 
Ruxo’s Inpicatinc Consistency oF EmpaTHIC 
ABILITY BETWEEN PREDICTIONS 


Group Associate & Psychotic & Normal & 


Psychotic formal Associate 
Patient .51* 2 — 05 
Control 26 =o -8 

*p = .05 level. 


TABLE 3 
Mean ASSUMED SIMILARITY SCORES FOR THREE 
PREDICTIONS 
Group Associate Psychotic Normal 
Patient 37.3 42.6 39.6 
Control 26.3 29.8 26.2 


í 


| Nole—The differences in mean assumed similarity scores of 
| the two groups for the Associate, Psychotic, and Normal S are 
| saat at the 05, 01, and 001 levels, respectively. 


TABLE 4 


Rxo’s INDICATING CONSISTENCY OF ASSUMED 


SIMILARITY BETWEEN PREDICTIONS 
—= 


Group Associate & Psychotic & Normal & 
Psychotic ormal Associate 
Patient 25 .59* .62** 
Control .65** -90°* -67** 
*p <05, 
"p<. 


for both groups reveal that the patients as- 
sumed greatest similarity between themselves 
and their associate (another psychotic), while 
the control Ss tended to assume greatest simi- 
larity between themselves and the normal S. 
- Thus, as with empathic ability, assumed 
similarity appears to be more a function of 

} Similarity than of length of familiarity. 
p consistency with which individuals tend 
f hore similarity between themselves and 
ee of prediction was tested by computing 
AA oe for varying pairs of 

aie races 5 
| troup (Table 4), y each individual in each 
contrast to similar analysis for consistency 

Y . 

mats empathic ability, results indicate a 
a ee consistency in both groups 
Ther legree to which Ss tend to assume that 

Thee are similar to themselves. 
a hes ationship between empathic ability 
M ae similarity scores for each group 
Pre E ois eda correlations for the 
(Table 5). ade on each object of prediction 
a correlations exist between em- 
Bins wh ity and assumed similarity for both 
asociata a they were predicting on friend- 
$- groups i here was no significance when the 
ka = icted on the interviewed psychotic. 
Pree en however, a negative relationship 
ity when ee ability and assumed similar- 
“with the ous predicted on the normal S 
| a a ationship statistically significant 

rol group. 
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TABLE 5 


CORRELATION BETWEEN EMPATHIC ABILITY AND 
ASSUMED SIMILARITY FOR VARYING 


ya PREDICTIONS 
Group Associate Psychotic Normal 
Patient .61** 41 — .05 
Control s1647 43 —.60** 
*p <0. 
DISCUSSION 


The differences between the two groups in 
empathic ability can be considered an expected 
or unexpected finding depending upon one’s 
conception of schizophrenia. The more usual 
conception of schizophrenics as people who 
lack insight and distort reality would have led 
one logically to expect results in the demon- 
strated direction. Also, while Dymond did not 
deal specifically with psychotic Ss, her finding 
that empathic ability in a college population 
correlated with adjustment would be consistent 
with our results. 

However, the assumption that schizophren- 
ics necessarily have poorer empathic ability is 
not so completely warranted as might at first 
appear. Many writers have pointed up the 
sensitivity that schizophrenics can and do 
show in being able to respond to covert aspects 
of another’s personality and have stressed their 
intuitive sensitivity to others’ thoughts and 
feelings. Fromm-Reichmann (7), for example, 
is one who advocates this latter viewpoint. It 
is thus not surprising to find that some indi- 
vidual patients consistently demonstrated 
greater empathic ability than did some con- 
trols. While as a group the controls appeared 
better in predictive ability than the patient 
group, there were individual exceptions which 
would not support the hypothesis that lack of 
empathic ability is a necessary component of 
schizophrenia. Any generalization about the 
variable of empathic ability would thus have 
to allow for individual variations. Perhaps the 
selective factor which has operated in choosing 


schizophrenic patients for psychotherapy has 
led some people to generalizations which ap- 
parently are not warranted for schizophrenics 
as a group. As with so many other abilities, the 
outstanding characteristic of the schizophren- 
ics’ performance is not inferiority or superiority 
as a group, but rather variability. 

‘Analysis of the differences between groups 
in what we have chosen to call assumed similar- 
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ity would not support the usual practice of 
interpreting this measure as “projection.” 
Rather than demonstrating a positive corre- 
lation with pathology, its relationship is 
clearly a negative one. Also, a breakdown of the 
patient group demonstrated that the paranoid 
patients showed no more inclination to assume 
similarity between themselves and others than 
did the nonparanoid ones, which is not what 
one would assume if assumed similarity were 
really related to projection. Implication of our 
finding, therefore, appears more consistent 
with Fiedler’s interpretation that assumed 
similarity indicates a “feeling of warmth and 
closeness,” rather than its interpretation by 
the majority of investigators as projection and 
therefore pathological. 

Consistent with Fiedler’s interpretation is 
the fact that a positive correlation between 
empathic ability and assumed similarity was 
significant only when each group was predict- 
ing on a known associate; this suggests that 
assumed similarity (or what’ previously has 
commonly been called projection), is not a 
wholesale phenomenon entering into all pre- 
dictions of others. For the observed normal S, 
those who accurately predicted her responses 
tended to see themselves less like her than did 
those who predicted less accurately. 

It is significant to note that the controls 
tended to perceive themselves as more like 
the object of prediction in all instances than 
did the patients, even where such assumption 
seemed not warranted in reality. Fiedler has 
shown that while competent therapists tended 
to assume similarity between themselves and 
their patients, relatively poor therapists tended 
to assume little similarity between themselves 
and their patients. He also demonstrated that 
assumed similarity tended to be relatively high 
in warm social relationships. Thus, assumed 
similarity would appear to be an important 
aspect of interpersonal relationships and would 
seem related to one’s liking, identifying, and 
feeling close to other people. Significantly, it is 
in the area of psychological closeness to others 
that schizophrenics are assumed to be lacking. 
Isolation, feelings of being different, estrange- 
ment from others are important symptoms, if 
not even etiological or causal factors, of the 
disorder. Tentative evidence suggests that 
assumed similarity may be a variable related 
to prognosis within the schizophrenic group, 
the relationship of which is now under investi- 

gation. 
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SUMMARY 


Normals and schizophrenics were asked to 
predict on a rating scale the responses of three 
Ss: an associate, a normal, and a psychotic, 
the latter two persons known only through an 
observed interview situation. Individuals in 
each group had previously made self-ratings in 
terms of the same scale. Deviation scores’ for 
members of each group provided a measure of 
accuracy of prediction (empathy) and. the 
tendency to assume a similarity between one- 
self and another person (assumed similarity), 
The control group revealed generally greater 
empathic ability and greater assumed similar- 


ity than did the schizophrenic group. Indi- 


vidual differences within the groups, however, 
do not support the hypothesis that either 
variable is a necessary component of the 
schizophrenic process. Results support the 
impression that the discrepancy between one’s 
prediction of the responses of another and 
one’s self-description is not a measure of pro- 
jection and might better be interpreted as 4 
measure of the feeling of warmth and closeness. 
The general findings are interpreted in the 
light of the variability of schizophrenics as 4 
group and their general deficiency in the area 
of psychological closeness and identification 
with others. 
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adaptive behavior have defensive or 

protective functions is by now quite 
well established. When the symptom strikes 
such a crucial area for social living as that of 
speech, in the case of stuttering or stammer- 
ing, it may serve a number of such functions. 
Many of these have been described in the 
past by such writers as Fletcher (2), Fenichel 
(i), Travis (11, 12), Solomon (10), and 
‘Glauber (3). 

Recently Sheehan analyzed some of the de- 
fensive functions of the disorder in developing 
a theory of stuttering as approach-avoidance 
conflict (7, 8). As part of its protective func- 
tion, the disorder automatically keeps its 
possessor out of many kinds of dangerous 
Competition. Through the stuttering, certain 
aspirations must be abandoned which would 
Involve threat of failure, or threat of success. 
The boy who feels impelled to follow his father’s 
footsteps in becoming an eloquent lawyer, 
adio announcer, or community leader is 
_ Spared the conflicts of successful or unsuccess- 
ful striving in these areas. 

_So important is the goal-setting and aspira- 

or of stutterers that therapy usually 

3 ii ves, at some point, dealing with the 
tiveness of the stutterer’s goals, and the 

Telation of these to the disorder. 

Bone the mysteries of stuttering is the sex 

a its Occurrence; it is three or four times 
a tae in males. In investigating goal- 
phic ehavior and possible defensiveness of 
Piece, rers it is important to explore sex dif- 

ces at the same time. 

ae report (9) by the authors, em- 
“Tete aa mo Stutterers and twenty controls, 
ae za of aspiration of stutterers in a 
h cal “zone of uncertainty,” so that the 
ee of no difference could be neither 
AN nor rejected with assurance. In the 
; ead the experimental group has been 
Bore and the control group tripled, with 
; Precise matching and a better approxima- 


T= many kinds of neurotic or mal- 
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tion of the sex ratio in the stuttering popu- 
lation. 

What is the nature of the goal-setting be- 
havior of stutterers? Do they set up impossibly 
high goals for themselves, and then develop 
the symptom as a defense? Or do they tend, as 
do the physically crippled (6), toward inade- 
quacy feelings, and underestimate their 
capacities? How do stutterers and the normal 
population compare with respect to sex dif- 
ferences in level of aspiration? 

As the instrument most suitable for provid- 
ing answers to these questions, the authors 
selected the Rotter Level of Aspiration Board 
(5, 6). Among the advantages of this tech- 
nique are: (a) the goal-setting behavior of the 
subject is operationally defined and quantified 
in terms of Discrepancy Score, Frequency of 
Success, and other measures; (b) the novelty 
of the motor task, a modified pinball apparatus, 
fosters interest and facilitates ego involvement; 
(c) the aspirations evolve around a non- 
language task, and speech handicaps cannot 
directly interfere with performance; (a) al- 
though the task usually appears to the subject 
as a game of skill, learning is negligible after 
the initial practice period, and aspiration 
scores are relatively independent of the sub- 
jects motor performance; (e) extensive 
validity studies by Rotter have shown that 
the obtained scores are reliably consistent for 
individuals, that they correlate highly with 
other level of aspiration measures, and that 
characteristic patterns appear in different 
socioeconomic and nosological groups. 

What of the generality of such experimental 
level of aspiration results to real life aspiration 
behavior? Once the subject becomes ego 
involved in the task before him, he can attack 
the problem only through methods he has 
learned, and handle the situation in his unique 
and characteristic fashion. In this respect the 
Rotter board is like a projective technique. In 
his response to the level of aspiration situation, 
an individual inevitably reveals much of the 
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nature of his defenses. Such behavior is neces- 
sarily a part of the individual’s personality 
organization and cannot be isolated from it. 

In setting goals on the level of aspiration 
board, the subject constantly reveals the dis- 
crepancy between what he demands of himself 
and what his immediate experience tells him 
he can accomplish. 

The level of aspiration behavior of stutterers 
is of general theoretical interest in that stutter- 
ers are inevitably individuals with long ex- 
perience in failure of various kinds. What 
methods have these individuals developed to 
deal with the failure or threat of failure they 
meet so frequently? 


METHOD 


Subjects and Procedure. The experimental group was 
composed of 40 adult stutterers enrolled in a university 
psychological and speech clinic. Thirty were males and 
10 females, so that a 3:1 sex ratio obtained. A control 
group of 45 males and 15 females was drawn from the 
student and extension student populations of the same 
university. The groups were roughly equated for educa- 
tion, socioeconomic status, and age, which ranged in 
both groups from 17 to 38. 

The goal-setting behavior of each subject (S) was 
measured by means of the Rotter Level of Aspiration 
Board, employing a slight modification of the instruc- 
tions used by Rotter (5). To obviate questions by the 
S during the performance, it was explained in the 
original instructions that rebounds (when the ball 
went beyond the number range of the board and re- 
turned) would be scored as zero. Except for this addi- 
tion, Rotter’s instructions were used throughout. 

The Rotter board itself is a modified pinball appara- 
tus, on which S is asked to predict the scores he will 
make in a series of 21 trials. The results of the present 
experiment are based on three of Rotter’s level of 
aspiration measures: 

First, “D score,” the average of the deviations of 
bids from performance, reflects discrepancy between 
aim and accomplishment. In each case the D score is 
the difference between the performance or actual 


TABLE 1 


LEVEL OF ASPIRATION DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
STUTTERERS AND CONTROLS 


Stutterers* | Controls* 
(N = 40) (N = 60) 
Measure a ES $” 
Mean | Medi-| Mean | Medi- 
D Score 2.25| 1.92| 3.24| 3.17| 4.12 | .05 
Range 13.7 |15.0 |12.6 |10.0 | 4.12 | .05 
Frequency of | 9.2 | 9.5 | 8.0 | 8.0 | 5.94 | .02 
Success 


* Sex ratio (male to female) equaled 3:1. 
** All probabilities obtained from chi square with 1 degree of 
freedom. 
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score just made and the bid following it. When S bids 
higher than the score he has just earned, his D score 
will be positive. Whenever S bids lower than his 
previous performance, his D score will be negative, 

The D score provides not only a measure of the 
individual’s aspirations but also of his adjustment to 
the reality of his own performance. A high positive D 
score indicates level of aspiration difficulty. A low D 
score implies somewhat better contact between goal 
and accomplishments. A negative D score indicates 
an unwillingness to risk failure, perhaps associated with 
feelings of inadequacy and inferiority. 

Second, range of aspiration, the distance between 5's 
highest bid and his lowest. 

Third, frequency of success. This measure reflects the 
number of times the subject makes his bid. It is nega- 
tively correlated with D score. 

Because of apparent skewness in the D scores and 
the other measures in the raw data, the results were 
analyzed by means of a nonparametric technique, a 
“distribution-free test for one-factor experiments,” as 
outlined by Mood (4). 


RESULTS AND Discussion 


On the principal level of aspiration measure, 
the discrepancy between aim and accomplish- 
ment (D score), the stutterers scored signifi- 
cantly lower than the controls. They ranged 
more widely in their aspirations and succeeded 
more frequently. These findings are sum- 
marized in Table 1. 

These differences appear to stem from a com- 
mon source, viz., that stutterers tend signif- 
cantly to avoid threat of failure. They view 
their potential accomplishments more cau- 
tiously. Perhaps because of their more ex 
tensive experience with failure, they tty 
harder to avoid it. In this respect their att 
tudes approach those of conflict-tension, 
defeated, and physically handicapped groups 
studied by Rotter (6). 

The cluster of differences between stutterers 
and nonstutterers in their level of aspiration 
behavior, as seen in Table 1, may be brought 
into focus with one another by the following 
interpretation. The most impressive difference 
statistically (6 = .02) was in Frequency o 
Success. The stutterers kept themselves within 
the success area of goal setting to a significant 
degree, ranging their estimates of performance 
more widely in the process. They set less exact: 
ing (though more realistic) goals for them 
selves, predicted more modest performances 
and showed in general a lower level of asp 
ration. 

The resulting cluster, then, is that stuttere® 
show a lowered level of aspiration and a wider 
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LEVEL OF ASPIRATION IN STUTTERERS 


TABLE 2 
Sex DIFFERENCES IN D SCORE 
— 
Male Female 
A mile ess $ 
N {Mean Medi-| y |atean [Medi 
Stutterers* | 30 | 2.76 | 2.55 | 10 | 71 | -62 | 10.48 | .O1 
Controls | 45 | 3.36 | 3.17 | 15 | 2.87 | 2.10 | -868 | .50 
Erp.plus |75 | 3.12 | 2.85 | 25 | 2.01 | 0.95 | 4.27 | -05 
Control" 
All nonstut- | 45 | 3.14 | 3.10 | 38 | 2.83 | 3.10 | 586 | .50 
terers** 
Allsub- |75 | 2.98 | 2.80 | 48 | 2.38 | 2.80 | 3.99 | .05 
jects** 


* Sex ratio (male to female) equaled 3:1. 

** For these comparisons 23 new female nonstutterers were 
added to the original data to reduce the size discrepancy between 
male and female groups. Two male controls were then replaced 
with new subjects in order to keep age and socioeconomic status 


f comparable. 


tange of aspiration, probably as a result of 
their special efforts to avert failure and en- 
sure success. Sex differences for stutterers and 
nonstutterers are summarized in Table 2. 

For the comparison of sex differences, an 
additional group of 23 normal females was 
added to reduce the size discrepancy between 
male and female groups. The controls used in 
the comparisons of stutterers with nonstutter- 
ers presented in Table 1 had been selected to 


match the sex ratio among the stutterers. 


ate both 


For all nonstutterers, as for the controls, 
there were no significant differences in level of 
a The mean and median differences in 
it e 2, Possibly suggesting a trend toward 
an D scores in normal females, may be 
ed by chance. Those differences 
strikin 0 appear are largely the result of the 

aad low D scores of the female stutterers. 
ics ag significant sex difference, both 
E cally and interpretively, is that be- 

a male and female stutterers. From Table 
ee likely that two factors may 
Aa € to lower the aspiration level: (a) 
ie a stutterer; (b) being a female and a 
Pon at the same time. 

om the table, it may be seen that the high- 
males Say are found in the nonstuttering 
ù pe 4 = highest are the stuttering males, 
Heep y the nonstuttering females. The 

Scores are then found in those who 

3 eee and female. 
Stuttere; ste aspiration scores of the female 
TS are quite striking. Since the differ- 


en 
“© shows up at the .01 level with only ten 
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female stutterers in the study, it appears to be 
a substantial difference. 

In view of the fact that stuttering is much 
less common in females than in males, and 
that the symptom is generally viewed as 
having defensive functions (11), the finding 
that female stutterers have especially low 
aspirations is quite intriguing. The exact 
nature of this relationship invites further study. 


SUMMARY 


The defensive nature of the stutterer’s symp- 
tom and the significance of unadaptive goals 
in the psychology of stuttering suggest that 
stutterers may differ from nonstutterers in 
goal-setting behavior. 

Forty adult stutterers were compared with 
sixty normal speakers on three dimensions of 
their performance on the Rotter Level of 
Aspiration Board. Sex differences were ana- 
lyzed within the stuttering group, within the 
nonstuttering group, and for all Ss. For the 
latter comparisons, 23 female normal speakers 
were added. 

The stutterers were significantly lower in 
average D score, or discrepancy between aim 
and accomplishment. They ranged more widely 
in their aspirations, and succeeded more fre- 
quently. In order to stay within the success 
area of goal setting, they predicted more 
modest performances and showed in general a 
lower level of aspiration. All of these differences 
appeared to stem from a common source: to a 
greater extent than the normal population, 
stutterers avoid even the threat of failure, — 

Within the normal group, there was no sig- 
nificant sex difference in D score. Within the 
stuttering group, the females were strikingly 
low. This may have special significance, since 
stuttering among females is a comparative 
rarity. 
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the phenomenon of dogmatism (10, 11). 

The purpose here is threefold: to investi- 
gate certain cognitive aspects of the phe- 
} nomenon of dogmatism, to distinguish such 
~ aspects experimentally from those generally 
considered under the rubric of rigidity, and to 
demonstrate the role played by personality in 
cognitive functioning. 

Elsewhere, the construct of dogmatism has 
been defined as: “(a) a relatively closed cog- 
nitive organization of beliefs and disbeliefs 
about reality, (b) organized around a central 
set of beliefs about absolute authority which, 
in turn, (c) provides a framework for patterns 
of intolerance and qualified tolerance toward 
others” (10, p. 195). 

Th this same paper the construct of dog- 
_ Tatism was distinguished, in part, from that 
of rigidity as follows: 


T: study is part of a larger project on 


Whereas dogmatism refers to total cognitive 
organizations of ideas and beliefs into relatively closed 
ideological systems, rigidity, when genotypically 
oed refers solely to the degree of isolation between 
eB 9 or to a “property of a functional 
J at ry which prevents communication between 

ighboring Tegions . . . [4, p. 157]; when pheno- 
typically conceived, rigidity is defined in terms of 
anes a person or animal attacks, solves, or learns 
ae tasks and problems . . . [8]. Thus, dogmatism is 
FAT higher-order and more complexly organized 
C s resistance to change. While dogmatism may 
d as hypothesized to lead to rigidity in solving 
ES ee. the converse is not necessarily the 
for cao the feebleminded, and the brain-injured, 
We a le, can be characterized as rigid (also compul- 
a ii a perseverative, inflexible) but hardly as 


oe differentiation ...is that dogmatism has a 
ine reference to the authoritarian and intolerant 
Bo ae which ideas and beliefs are communicated 
sive. Thus, the range of behavior considered under 
Teldity of dogmatism is considerably broader than 
Y.. (10, pp. 196-197). 

vit resent research is concerned primarily 
ae first defining characteristic of dog- 
, namely, its closed cognitive character. 

TW, ty y 
Baclty Rae ng, the senior author’s tenure as a 
Council, 1951- TO ow of the Social Science Research 
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We will attempt to demonstrate experimentally 
this aspect of dogmatism—and how it is dis- 
tinguished from rigidity—by presenting sub- 
jects (Ss) with a cognitive task which, if it is 
to be solved, involves the successful comple- 
tion of two discrete stages of the problem- 
solving process: (a) the overcoming of several 
sets (or beliefs, or expectancies) and (b) the 
integration of new sets—after the older ones 
have been overcome—into the problem solu- 
tion? 

Tf the theoretical distinction drawn between 
the concepts of dogmatism and rigidity is a 
valid one, then it is expected that Ss high and 
low in rigidity, as determined by a personality 
scale, will be differentiated from each other in 
their problem-solving behavior primarily in. 
terms of the first stage mentioned above, 
namely, ease of overcoming specific sets. On 
the other hand, it is expected that Ss high and 
low in dogmatism, as determined by yet an- 
other personality scale, will be differentiated 
from each other primarily in terms of the 
second problem-solving stage, namely, ease in 
integrating new sets after older sets have been 
overcome. More concretely, the following two 
sets of interrelated hypotheses will be tested: 

A. Concerning the overcoming of individual 
sets. 

1. Persons high in rigidity will be slower in 
overcoming individual sets than persons low in 
rigidity. E j 

2. Persons high and low in dogmatism will 
not be differentiated from each other on speed 
of overcoming individual sets. 
B. Concerning the integration of new sets 

after older sets have been overcome. 

1. Persons high in dogmatism will be slower 
to integrate new sets than persons low in dog- 


matism. + ss ye . 
2. Persons high and low in rigidity will not 


research on thinking (e.g, 1, 6, 7, 8) 
the obstacle to the problem solution is usually a single 
set the overcoming of which is equivalent to the solu- 
tion. But real-life problems are generally more com- 

ted than this, typically involving the overcoming 
of multiple sets rather than single sets and involving 
further their integration into new cognitive organiza- 
tions. 


2 In previous 
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TABLE 1 
Tue Docmatism SCALE 


1. A man who does not believe in some great cause 
has not really lived. 

2. I am afraid of people who want to find out what 
Tm really like, for fear they’d be disappointed 
in me. 

3. My blood boils whenever a person stubbornly 
refuses to admit he’s wrong. 

4, The worst crime a person could commit is to 
attack publicly the people who believe in the 
same thing he does. 

5. It is when a person devotes himself to an ideal or 
cause that he becomes important. 

6. Man on his own is a helpless and miserable creature. 

7. Pd like it if I could find someone who would tell 
me how to solve my personal problems. 

8. Unfortunately, a good many people with whom I 
have discussed important social and moral 
problems don’t really understand what’s going 
on. 

9. It is sometimes necessary to resort to force to 
advance an ideal one strongly believes in. 

10, My hardest battles are with myself. 

11. When it comes to differences of opinion in religion 
we must be careful not to compromise with 
those who believe differently from the way we do. 

12. To one who really takes the trouble to understand 
the world he lives in, it’s a relatively easy matter 
to predict future events. 

13. In times like these, a person must be pretty selfish 
if he considers primarily his own personal 
happiness, 

14. At times I think I am no good at all. 

15. To achieve the happiness of mankind in the 
future it is sometimes necessary to put up with 
injustices in the present. 

16, Communism and Catholicism have nothing in 
common. 

17. The present is all too often full of unhappiness. 
It is the future that counts. 

18. All too many people are failures and it is the 
system which is responsible for this. 

19. If a man is to accomplish his mission in life it is 
sometimes necessary to gamble “all or nothing 
at all.” 

20. A person who thinks primarily of his own happiness 
is beneath contempt. 

21. If I had to choose between happiness and great- 
ness, I’d choose greatness. 

22. There is nothing new under the sun. 

23. It is only natural for a person to have a guilty 
conscience. 

24. I have often felt that strangers were looking at me 
critically. 

25. To compromise with our political opponents is 
dangerous because it usually leads to the 
betrayal of our own side. 

26. If given the chance I would do something that 
would be of great benefit to the world. 

27. It is by returning to our forgotten and glorious 
past that real social progress can be achieved. 


2 


28. While I don’t like to admit this even to myself 
I sometimes have the ambition to become a 
great man, like Einstein, or Beethoven, or 
Shakespeare. 

29. I have often felt that people say insulting and 
vulgar things about me. 

30. To compromise with our political opponents is to 
be guilty of appeasement. 

31. It’s all too true that most people just won't 
practice what they preach. 

32. Once I get wound up in a heated discussion I just 
can’t stop. 

33. I am sure I am being talked about. 

34. The United States and Russia have just about 
nothing in common. 

35. In a heated discussion I generally become so 
absorbed in what I am going to say that I 
forget to listen to what the others are saying. 

36. It is better to be a dead hero than a live coward. 


be differentiated from each other on speed of 
integration of new sets. 


THE DENNY DOODLEBUG PROBLEM 


The cognitive task to be employed here will be 
called the Denny Doodlebug Problem, after M. Ray 
Denny who devised it in 1945. It has been modified by 
the present authors? to permit a possible experimental 
differentiation between dogmatic and rigid thinking. 

The problem is presented to S in writing as follows: 

The conditions; 

Joe Doodlebug is a strange sort of imaginary bug. 

He can and cannot do the following things: | 

1, He can jump in only four different directions, 
north, south, east, and west. He cannot jump 
diagonally (e.g., southeast, northwest, etc.). 

2. Once he starts in any direction, that is, north, 
south, east, or west, he must jump four times in 
that same direction before he can switch to 
another direction. 

3. He can only jump, not crawl, fly, or walk. 

4. He can jump very large distances or very small 
distances, but not less than one inch per jump. 

5. Joe cannot turn around. 

The situation r 
Joe has been jumping all over the place getting 

some exercise when his master places a pile of foo 

three feet directly west of him. Joe notices that the 
pile of food is a little larger than he. As soon as Joe 
sees all this food he stops dead in his tracks facing 

north. After all his exercise Joe is very hungry 21 

wants to get to the food as quickly as he possibly ca 

Joe examines the situation and then says, “Darn it, 

T'll have to jump four times to get the food!” 

The problem d 
Joe Doodlebug was a smart bug and he was de 

right in his conclusion. Why do you suppose Je 

Doodlebug had to take four jumps, no more and 1° 

less, to reach the food? 

The correct solution is that Joe had to take fout 


3 Thanks are also due to Elliot Beitner for his aid i? 
revising the original problem to suit present needs. 


s jumps, no more and no less, because at the moment the 
food was presented he had already taken one jump 
east. Therefore, it was necessary to first take three 
jumps east and then one jump west to land on top of 
the food, thus making a total of four jumps.* 

Three discrete sets must first be overcome if the 
solution is to be reached: (a) The facing set. Joe does 
not have to face the food in order to eat it. He can land 
on top of it. (b) The direction set. Joe can jump sideways 
and backwards as well as forwards. (c) The movement set. 
Joe could have been in the middle of a sequence of jumps 
as well as at the end of a sequence when the food was 
presented. 

‘The overcoming of each of these three sets does not 
necessarily mean that the problem is solved. What is 
further required is the integration of new sets after the 
| older sets have been overcome. And the more closed 

one’s present cognitive system, it is assumed, the longer 
it will take to integrate new sets into a new cognitive 
organization. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


One hundred and nine native, white, non-Jewish Ss 
in Introductory Psychology at Michigan State College 
were given a battery of Likert-type personality tests 
among which were included (a) a preliminary 36-item 
version of the Dogmatism Scale, shown in Table 1,5 
and (b) a 22-item Rigidity Scale, devised by Gough 
and Sanford (3). Three degrees of agreement and 
three degrees of disagreement were employed. 

i From among these 109 Ss, 60 were selected for in- 
dividual experimentation’ with the Denny Doodlebug 
Problem. These 60 Ss (33 males, 27 females) were 
selected from the larger group such that 15 Ss scored 
relatively high on both the Rigidity and Dogmatism 
Scales, another 15 Ss scored relatively low on both 
Scales, another 15 Ss scored relatively high on Rigidity 
and relatively low on Dogmatism, and the remaining 
15 Ss scored relatively low on Rigidity and relatively 


‘Strictly speaking another solution is possible. 
ig need jump only once to the east, thereby going 
toe the world to land on top of the food. This 
ee occurred only once among 60 Ss. However, 
aed as this solution may be, it is undesirable for 
present research purposes. Accordingly, if S gives this 
i fate he is told it is incorrect because (a) the world 

oe (b) Joe can’t jump that far. 
fas e corrected reliability of this scale is -73. While 
Ca not high, it is considered adequate for group 
of etc In other samples the corrected reliability 
is scale ranges from .71 to .84. Further work to 

ae its reliability is still under way. 
ford = writers are grateful to Drs. Gough and San- 

Scor their courtesy in permitting use of this scale. 
e, is also included in Gough’s California 
mo gical Inventory (copyright, 1951). Some 
ite items are: “I wish people would be more 
r Bide: about things”; “Once I have made up my mind 

is car ee it”; “I always see to it that my work 
place f y planned and organized”; “I like to have a 

TOE th everything and everything in its place.” 
selected fren 58 showed up. Two additional Ss were 
of6. E the larger pool to complete the sample 
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high on Dogmatism. Thus, there were a total of 30 Ss 
high and 30 Ss low in Rigidity and, at the same 
time, a total of 30 Ss high and 30 Ss low in Dogmatism, 

The interview, conducted by one of the authors 
(W. C. M.), took about 45 minutes. To prevent bias, 
the experimenter (E) did not look at the individual 
scores on the personality tests until all Ss had been 
tested and until the various scores had been obtained 
on the Doodlebug Problem. 

The E began as follows: “Today you are going to be 
given a newly devised test of general intelligence. 
The problem is not a simple one but the solution 
can be reached by good logical analysis. Here is the 
problem. Read it over carefully.” 

After S read the problem, Æ continued: “Pd like to 
ask you to think out loud as you work the problem so 
I can let you know whether you are correct or not. You 
may ask questions as you go along and you may refer 
to the problem at any time. You may use the scratch 
paper in any way you wish. Now let’s read the problem 
over together.” 

The total time allowed was 30 minutes. For the 
first 15 minutes S worked continuously regardless of 
whether he overcame any of the three sets by himself. 
If he overcame any set by himself, the time taken to do 
so was recorded. At the end of 15 minutes Æ asked: 
“Have you figured it out yet?” 

If S had not, E gave a hint designed to overcome one 
of the three sets. Which hint was given depended upon 
which set(s) S had already overcome by himself. 
If S had not overcome any of the three sets, the first 
hint was designed to overcome the facing set. The S 
was then told that he would be given an additional 
five minutes. If no solution was forthcoming at the end 
of this time, S was given a second hint designed to 
overcome the direction set and was given an additional 
five minutes. If there was still no solution, S was given 
a third hint designed to overcome the movement set. 
The S was given five minutes more. Whether or not a 
solution had been reached, the session was terminated 


within the first 15 minutes, he was given the second 
hint at the end 


given the third hint at the end of 15 minutes. This 
procedure was followed for all Ss without exception. 
The hints were given as needed and as follows: 
to give you a hint: Joe 


1. The facing set. “T’m going t i 
does not shee: to face the food in order to eat it. (Re- 


int). OK, I'll give you five more minutes.” 

Se raion A «PII give you another hint: Joe 
can jump sideways and backwards as well as forwards. 

(Repeat hint). Pl give you five minutes more. j 
3. The movement set. “Let’s read the problem again 
(E and S reread the problem). Now here is the last 
hint: Joe was moving east when the food was presented. 

(Repeat hint). You have five more minutes.” 

At the end of the formal session S was given an 
opportunity to comment freely on his reactions to the 
iment. At this time too S was told the correct 
solution if he did not already know it, was disabused of 
the idea that the problem was a test of intelligence, and 

was asked not to discuss the experiment with others. 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER oF Sets OVERCOME WITHIN THE First TEN 
MINUTES AND WITHIN THE First FIFTEEN MINUTES 
By HicH AND Low Ricm Groups AND BY HicH 
AnD Low Docmatic GROUPS 


Group wlolijals| x2] a] > 


I. Number of Sets Overcome Within First Ten Minutes 


High Rigid 30) 13) 17} 0| 0 
Low Rigid 30| 5} 20) 3| 2) 3.89 1 os 
High Dogmatic 30 |10|17| 3| 0 
Low Dogmatic 30| 8|20| 0j 2 NS 


II, Number of Sets Overcome Within First Fifteen Minutes 


High Rigid 30} 10) 17) 2) 1 
Low Rigid 30} 5/16] 4| 5] 4.70] 2 05 
High Dogmatic 30} 7.117] 4] 2 
Low Dogmatic 30| 8/16} 2| 4 NS 


* To eliminate theoretical frequencies smaller than five the data 
for 1, 2, and 3 sets have been combined on measure I above (Yates’ 
correction applied). For the same reason, the data for 2 and 3 sets 
have been combined on measure II above. To our mind, the sig- 
nificance levels reported above err slightly on the conservative side 
in view of the continuous nature of the measures employed. 


ReEsvutts 


In Tables 2 and 3 are presented the major 
findings of the study. In both tables compari- 
sons are between the High and Low Rigid 
Groups on the one hand and between High and 
Low Dogmatic Groups on the other. Also, 
since the direction of the differences was pre- 
dicted in advance, one-tailed tests of sig- 
nificance were employed. 

Consider first the data with respect to ease 
of overcoming the individual sets (Table 2). 
The Low Rigid Group overcame more sets 
than the High Group within the first 10 min- 
utes, and also within the first 15 minutes. The 
chi-square values are 3.89 and 4.70, Tespec- 
tively. With one degree of freedom, the former 
value is significant at the .05 level; with two 
degrees of freedom, the latter value is also 
significant at the .05 level. In contrast, the 
Low and High Dogmatic Groups do not differ 
significantly from each other on either of these 
measures. 

These findings confirm Hypotheses A1 and 
A2, which are to the effect that a measure of 
rigidity will but that a measure of dogmatism 
will not differentiate significantly high from 
low scorers on speed of overcoming individ- 
ual sets. 

To be considered next are the data on ease 
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of integrating the new sets after the older ones 
have been overcome. Three measures are 
readily available in this connection—time 
taken to solve the problem after the first, 
second, and third sets were overcome, It js 
anticipated that the High Dogmatic Group 
will take longer than the Low Dogmatic Group 
on time taken to integrate the new sets after 
the older ones had been overcome (Hypothesis 
B1), but that the High and Low Rigid Groups 
will not differ in this respect (Hypothesis B2), 
Accordingly, it is not to be expected that the 
first measure (time taken to solve the problem 
after the first set was overcome) is a measure — 
of integration. For integration implies at the 
very least that two sets be interrelated. One 
must, therefore, look to the second and third 
measures, namely, time taken to solve the 
problem after the second set was overcome, 
and after the third set was overcome, to pro- 
vide a measure of integration. 

The relevant findings are shown in Table 3. 
It is necessary to point out that the first 


TABLE 3 
Toe TAKEN TO SOLVE THE Denny DOODLEBUG 
PROBLEM AFTER THE First, SECOND, AND THIRD 
Sets Were Overcome py Hiem AnD Low 
Docmatic Groups AND Hicu AND Low 
Ricm Groups 


SD| F af* ? 


Group N | Mean 


I. Number of Minutes Taken to Solve Problem After 
First Set Overcome 


High Dogmatic 30 | 15.22 | 5.68 
Low Dogmatic | 30 | 14.37 | 5.35 NS 
High Rigid 30 | 15.08 | 5.59 
Low Rigid 30 | 14.50 | 5.50 NS 


II. Number of Minutes Taken to Solve Problem After 
Second Set Overcome 


High Dogmatic | 30| 7.68 | 4.35 L= is? | 
Low Dogmatic |30| 6.08 | 3.57] 1.26] S=174 |" 
High Rigid 30| 7.20 | 4.09 L = 187 Ks 
Low Rigid 30| 6.57 |3.98 | 1.10 | S = 163 

III. Number of Minutes Taken to Solve Problem After 

Third Set Overcome 

High Dogmatic | 30] 3.42 | 3.43 | 1.44 | L = 60 NS 
Low Dogmatic |30| 2.37 | 2.87 S= 41 
High Rigid 30| 3.22 | 3.55 L=% xS 
Low Rigid 30| 2.57 | 2.78 | 1.25 | S= 51 


* L stands for the larger variance and S stands for the smaller 
variance. 


asure (number of minutes taken to solve 
blem after first set overcome) is normally 
distributed, but that the remaining two are 
arly positively skewed Pearson Type II 
“distributions. Accordingly, in the latter two 
cases Festinger’s F test was employed in test- 
for the significance of differences (2). 
As can be seen in Table 3, the mean time 
faken to solve the problem after the first set 
s overcome does not differentiate either the 
Dogmatic Group from the Low Dogmatic 
oup or the High Rigid Group from the Low 
Rigid Group. 
owever, with respect to time taken to 


ome, the High Dogmatic Group is found 
to take significantly longer (.05 level) than 
ie Low Dogmatic Group. In contrast the 
h Rigid Group is not significantly different 


On the third measure (time taken to solve 
problem after the third set was overcome), 


wever, it should be noted that the differ- 
ences found are clearly in the same direction 
those found with respect to the second 
sure, 
o what extent can intelligence explain our 
ngs regarding the distinction drawn be- 
Ween rigid and dogmatic thinking? The 
American Council on Education total stand- 
ard Scores were available for 61 out of the 
al 109 Ss, and for 46 out of the 60 Ss 
ed individually with the Denny Doodle- 
Problem. Product-moment correlations 
Were calculated between ACE, assumed to be 
ot measure of intelligence, and several 
t a televant variables, as shown in Table 4. 
All the correlations are relatively low and 


(Chen TABLE 4 
——#LATIONS BETWEEN ACE AND OTHER VARIABLES 


Variable N r 


61 —.02 
nity Scale 6 —.31* 
bes a it Sets overcome in first 15 46 +.19 
© taken to solve problem after 46  —-25 
al Se was overcome 
——_imetaken tosolvetheproblem 46 —.36* 
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two reach significance. To be noted more 
specifically are the following: 

1. As can be seen from Table 4, there is a 
small but significant correlation between in- 
telligence and total time taken to solve the 
Doodlebug Problem. 

2. The Dogmatism Scale correlates about 
zero with intelligence. Therefore, differences 
in cognitive functioning on the Doodlebug 
Problem between High and Low Dogmatic 
Groups cannot be attributed to differences in 
intelligence. 

3. The Gough-Sanford Rigidity Scale cor- 
relates negatively (and significantly so) with 
intelligence. However, that the integration- 
measure on the Doodlebug Problem fails to 
differentiate High from Low Rigid Groups 
while at the same time differentiating High 
from Low Dogmatic Groups (the latter two 
groups not differing from each other in intel- 
ligence) also suggests clearly that the findings 
bearing upon the distinction we have drawn 
between dogmatic and rigid thinking cannot 
be explained as a function of intelligence. 


DISCUSSION 


In general the findings may be regarded as 
supporting the hypotheses posed. That dif- 
ferent thought processes may have been 
isolated is suggested by the findings that: 

1. The High and Low Rigid Groups did but 
the High and Low Dogmatic Groups did not 
differ significantly from each other in the 
number of sets overcome within 10 minutes 
and within 15 minutes. 

2. The High and Low Dogmatic Groups 
did but the High and Low Rigid Groups did 
not differ significantly from each other on the 
integration of new sets, as measured by time 
taken to solve the problem after the second set 

overcome. 

MWe have already indicated why the time 
taken to solve the problem after the first set 
was overcome cannot reasonably be assumed 
to measure the beginning of the integration 
process. For the integration process cannot 
begin to operate until at least two sets have 
been overcome. And, it is interesting to note, 
it is precisely on this second measure that the 
High Dogmatic Group takes significantly 
longer than the Low Dogmatic Group. 

That the third measure also showed larger 
differences between High and Low Dogmatic 
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Groups than between High and Low Rigid 
Groups is in accord with expectation. That 
this difference was not significant, however, 
weakens to some extent the strength of our 
conclusions. With the hindsight gained from 
the present study it now seems more reason- 
able to suppose that the integration process 
began well before the third set was overcome 
and, therefore, that the third measure pro- 
vides a measure of the “tail-end” of the inte- 
gration period rather than the total integra- 
tion period. 

In line with these considerations it is sug- 
gested that in further research with the 
Doodlebug Problem the assumption be made 
explicitly at the outset that the integration 
period begins about the time the second set is 
overcome, the first measure being “too early” 
and the third measure “too late.” 

We turn to consider further certain quali- 
tative findings which lend support to the main 
findings regarding the distinction drawn be- 
tween dogmatism and rigidity. As has been 
indicated elsewhere (10), the construct of dog- 
matism refers not only to closed systems of 
thinking and believing but also to the rejection 
of ideas and people perceived to threaten such 
closed systems. The following are some ex- 
amples of comments made by Ss indicative of 
such rejection: “Stupid bug, he could get there 
in one jump”; “Let him starve to death”; 
“There is probably a catch here”; “I don’t 
believe he has to jump four times”; “What if 
you don’t agree with it?”; “That’s crazy!” 
“That’s irrelevant!” 

Two of the present authors (M. R. and 
W. C. M.) selected out from the many com- 
ments made by Ss a total of 50 statements, 
such as those cited above, which were judged 
to be indicative of dogmatic intolerance. These 
statements were selected “blindly,” that is, 
without knowing the identification of S. The 
hypothesis to be tested is that the High Dog- 
matic Group will make more of such comments 
(indicating rejection of the experimental situa- 
tion, the experimenter, Joe Doodlebug, etc.) 
than the Low Dogmatic Group. 

Thirty-three of the 50 dogmatic statements 
were found to come from the High Dogmatic 
Group, as compared with 17 from the Low 
Dogmatic Group. This difference is significant 
beyond the .05 confidence level (x? = 4.50). 

In contrast, the High and Low Rigid Groups 
do not differ significantly in this respect. 


Twenty-six of the dogmatic statements wer 
found to come from the High Rigid Group 
and 24 from the Low Rigid Group. 

The theoretical import of these results con- 
sidered in conjunction with the main results | 
of the study are seen to be as follows: ' 

1. The construct of dogmatism, and its 
operational definition by means of the scale 
designed to measure it, can now with some 
empirical validity be said to deal with cognitive 
systems of expectancies, and the extent to which 
such systems are organized in an open or closed 
manner. This is evidenced by the differential 
responses of the High and Low Dogmatic 
Groups to a cognitive task especially designed | 
to bring out this distinguishing property of the | 
construct of dogmatism. While high and low 
scorers in dogmatism, as has been seen, are not | 
found to differ significantly from each other in 
ease of overcoming single sets, they do appear | 
to differ from each other in ease of integrating 
several sets into a new cognitive system. The | 
greater difficulty manifested by the High Dog- 
matic Group in integrating newly arrived at 
sets into a new system can be seen as a func- 
tion of the stronger operation of systems of | 
older sets organized into relatively more closed | 
systems. | 

2. The findings lend further empirical sup- | 
port to the theoretical distinction drawn be- | 
tween the constructs of dogmatism and i 
rigidity. As has been shown, high and low 
scorers on rigidity are differentiated on meas- 
ures involving the overcoming of single sels 
but not on measures involving the integration 
of such sets. Me: 

3. Finally, the findings suggest that indi- A 
vidual differences in personality organization 
play an important role in problem-solving be 
havior. This is indicated by the fact that dif- 
ferential responses to the Denny Doodlebug | 
Problem can be systematically related to dit 
ferential responses to the two personality 
scales employed in this study. 


*To some extent, of course, scores on the Dos 
matism and Rigidity Scales are related to each otheh 
the r’s ranging from .37 to .55 in this and other studies 
That the results of the present study came out the yei | 
they did, despite this, suggests on the one hand that a 
findings may be even more significant than we Lest 
been able to show, and on the other that rigidity ®" 
dogmatism are indeed independent to at least a Cee i 
extent. The latter is further supported by the ea 
of a factor analysis recently completed in collabora 
with Dr. Benjamin Fruchter. 
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SUMMARY 


The purpose of the study was to investigate 
certain cognitive aspects of the phenomenon 
‘of dogmatism, to distinguish such aspects from 
rigidity, and to demonstrate the operation of 
personality organization upon cognitive be- 
havior. 

One hundred and nine Ss were given, among 
l other tests, the Dogmatism Scale and the 
Gough-Sanford Rigidity Scale. From this 
group 60 Ss were chosen such that 30 were high 
in dogmatism and 30 were low; also, 30 of the 
Ss were high in rigidity and 30 were low. These 
$s were confronted with a cognitive task—the 
‘Denny Doodlebug Problem—containing three 
“separate sets which must first be overcome 
“and then integrated if the correct solution is to 

be reached, 

Two types of measures were obtained: (a) 
Number of sets overcome within given periods 
of time, and (b) time taken to solve the prob- 
lem after the sets were overcome. 

i The High and Low Rigid Groups did but 
“the High and Low Dogmatic Groups did not 
differ significantly from each other on the 

number of sets overcome within the first 10 
‘minutes, and 15 minutes. Furthermore, the 
High and Low Dogmatic Groups did but the 
High and Low Rigid Groups did not differ 
Sgnificantly from each other on the time 
taken to solve the problem after the second 
‘et was overcome. Qualitative data lend further 
Support to the above findings. 


These findings are in accord with the hy- 
potheses posed and lend support to the 
validity of the formulation of the construct of 
dogmatism and its differentiation from rigidity. 
The findings also demonstrate that personality 
variables play an important role in problem- 
solving behavior. 
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CORTICAL INHIBITION, FIGURAL AFTEREFFECT, AND THEORY 


OF PERSONALITY! 


H. J. EYSENCK 
Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, London 


HE formulation of a complete theory of 
personality must be based on the dis- 
À covery of invariances of two rather 
different types. In the first place, what is re- 
quired is static or descriptive invariance, i.e., 
the taxonomic, nosological, or dimensional 
analysis of personality. Work of this kind would 
result in a descriptive system of personality in 
terms of a limited number of abilities, traits, 
and attitudes; in the exact sciences the most 
obvious analogue to this system would be the 
discovery of the Periodic Table of Elements. 
The statistical methods involved in studies of 
this kind would be those making use of analysis 
of interdependence (correlational analysis, com- 
ponent analysis, association and contingency 
analysis, factor analysis). 

In the second place, what is required is 
dynamic, or sequential invariance, i.e., the 
analysis of lawful sequences of behavior and 
the discovery of their causes. Work of this kind 
would result in a causal system of laws in 
terms of concepts such as conditioning, in- 
hibition, oscillation, etc.; in the exact sciences 
the most obvious analogue to this would be 
the discovery of the laws of motion. The 
statistical methods involved in studies of this 
kind would be those making use of analysis 
of dependence (analysis of variance and co- 
variance, regression analysis, and confluence 
analysis). 

As has been pointed out elsewhere (5), a 
logical case can be made out for maintaining 
that the siatic type of analysis should precede 
the dynamic; before we can discover dynamic 
laws responsible for extraversion, say, or 
neuroticism, we must demonstrate that these 


1 The writer is indebted to the Bethlem Royal Hos- 
pital and the Maudsley Hospital Research Committee 
for a grant which made this study possible. Dr. L. 
Minski, Superintendent of Belmont Hospital, and Dr. 
M. Desai, Chief Psychologist, gave permission for pa- 

. tients to be tested and very kindly helped in the selec- 
tion of patients, as did various psychiatrists at Belmont 
Hospital, to all of whom thanks are due. Numerous 
discussions with Mr. M. B. Shapiro clarified many the- 
oretical problems, and the writer is indebted to Mr. A. 
E. Maxwell for statistical help and advice. 
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concepts do in fact refer to measurable t 
operationally definable entities. Work sum- 
marized in The Structure of Human Personality 
has shown that many different investigators 
holding divergent points of view and making’ 
use of a great variety of test procedures an 
be found to agree with respect to their main 
conclusions in the taxonomic field. The follow. . 
ing six points present a brief summary of the 
main areas of agreement: 

1. Human conduct is not specific, but pre- 
sents a certain amount of generality; in other 
words, conduct in one situation is predictable 
from conduct in other situations. 

2. Different degrees of generality can be 
discerned, giving rise to different levels of 
personality organization of structure. It 
follows that our view of personality structure 
must be hierarchical. 

3. Degrees of generality can be operationally 
defined in terms of correlations. The lowest 
level of generality is defined by test-retest 
correlations; the next level (trait level) by 
intercorrelations of tests purporting to be 
measures of the same trait, or the same primary. 
ability; the highest level by correlations be 
tween different traits defining second-order 
concepts like g in the cognitive field and 
“neuroticism” in the orectic field, or type 
concepts like extrave-sion-introversion. E 

4. Mental abnormality (mental deficiency, 
neurosis, psychosis) is not qualitatively differ 
ent from normality, in the sense that a person 
with a broken arm, or a patient suffering from 
haemophilia, is different from someone not ill 
different types of mental abnormality com | 
stitute the extreme ends of continuous variables | 
which are probably orthogonal to each other. 

5. It follows from the above that psychiatl’ 
diagnostic procedures are at fault in diagnosing | 
categories, such as “hysteria” or “schizo 
Phrenia;” what is required is the determin 
tion of the main dimensions involved, and # 
quantitative estimate of the patient’s positi"? | 
on each of these dimensions. (See examp? 
below.) ~ 

6. The main dimensions involved in t| 


analysis of personality for which sufficient 
| experimental data are available to make 
“possible a theoretical formulation are neurot- 
jism and extraversion-introversion. 

While the congruence of empirical findings 
in this field is welcome, it! should not be al- 
lowed to disguise from us the fact that the 
task of personality theory cannot stop halfway. 
We would be well advised to regard traits, 
ypes, abilities, attitudes, and “factors” 
gnerally not as the end products of our 
investigation, but rather as the starting point 
for a more causal type of analysis. Thurstone 
\ (4) has pointed out that a coefficient of cor- 
relation is a confession of ignorance; it indi- 
tates the existence of a relation but leaves the 
qusal problem quite indeterminate. Much 
the same is true of a statistical factor; based, 
asit is, on an analysis of a set of correlations, 
itstill does not in itself reveal to us anything 
about the causal relations at work. In this 
Taper, therefore, an attempt is made to go 
beyond the purely descriptive studies which 
lave so far engaged the main attention of our 
lthoratory and to attempt the construction of 
4 causal hypothesis with respect to at least 
one of the main personality dimensions. 
EXTRAVERSION AND THE CORTICAL 

Innrpition HYPOTHESIS 


A brief Summary of an experimental in- 
as will indicate the type of fact calling 
A tion. Proceeding on the hypoth- 
ft ea the test differences between hos- 
Eo mns and nonhospitalized “nor- 
eet’ people without psychiatric 
a H would provide us with an outside 
ifere ot “neuroticism,” and that test 
erences between hysterics (Jung’s prototype 


í 
Group for the concept of “extraversion”) and 


d A 
ie (patients suffering from anxiety, 
| aa ag group for the concept of 
Outside ton) would provide us with an 
sion,” n of “extraversion-introver- 
‘ence à battery of objective tests of persist- 
admi ety; and other traits was 
Dee ered to groups of hysterics, psycho- 
Anxiety abe | depressives, _obsessionals, 
(13), Nelo mixed neurotics, and normals 
and ae the hysterics, anxiety states, 
tions = S as criterion groups, intercorrela- 
Subjects < calculated between tests for the 
n the remaining groups, and a 
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Fic. 1. EMPIRICALLY DETERMINED PosITIONS OF 
Group MEANS FOR NEUROTIC PATIENTS DIAGNOSED 
AS REACTIVE DEPRESSION, OBSESSIONAL, ANXIETY 


STATE, Mrxep, Hyseric, AND PSYCHOPATH, 


RESPECTIVELY 


Lawley-type factor analysis was performed, - 
Three clear-cut simple structure factors 
emerged, corresponding to intelligence, neu- 
roticism, and extraversion. Intelligence tests 
had high loadings on the intelligence factor; 
the tests differentiating between the normal 
and neurotic groups had high loadings on the 
neuroticism factor; the tests differentiating 
between the hysterics and anxiety states had 
high loadings on the extraversion-introversion 
factor. Pan 
Factor scores on the introversion-extra- 
version factor were then calculated for the 
persons in the various groups. Figure 1 gives 
a diagrammatic indication of the results ob- 
tained. The line separating the neurotic groups 
from the normal subjects was drawn so as to 
put 10 per cent of the normal group on the 
neurotic side, this being the percentage found 
by R. Fraser (8) to show debilitating neurotic 
tendencies in a normal working-class popula- 
tion. It will be seen that psychopaths are 
slightly more extraverted than hysterics, and 
that obsessionals and depressives are about 
as introverted as anxiety states. Differences 
between extraverted groups and introverted 
groups are fully significant. Mixed neurotics 
are intermediate between the other groups; 
normals are very significantly lower on 
“peuroticism” than any of the neurotic 
groups. These results allow us to use the 
hysteric-psychopath group on the one hand 
and the dysthymic group (anxiety state, 
reactive depression, obsessionals) on the other 
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as criteria for any predictions made in terms 
of a theory of extraversion-introversion. 

One further fact is relevant in connection 
with any hypothesis regarding extraversion- 
introversion. In a study of monozygotic and 
dyzygotic twins, McLeod (24) has shown that 
a factor of extraversion-introversion (in 
addition to other factors) could be obtained 
from the intercorrelation of a large number of 
objective tests; he also found that the inter- 
correlation of factor scores was very much 
higher for the monozygotic than for the 
dyzygotic twins. This indicates that extra- 
version is strongly based on an inherited dis- 
position. If we are willing to use Holzinger’s 
coefficient 4? as a very rough index of the 
contribution of heredity to the variance of our 
extraversion measure in this sample, we would 
have to conclude that the contribution of 
heredity is very much stronger than that of 
environment. 

This finding suggests that our search for a 
causal factor responsible for extraverted be- 
havior should be concentrated on properties 
of the central nervous system, and more 
particularly the cortex, as it is unlikely that 
peripheral factors could be responsible for the 
far-reaching and complex differences observed 
between extraverts and introverts. His- 
torically there have been several attempts in 
this direction; we need only mention the work 
of Gross (10, 11) on the primary and secondary 
function, and that of Spearman (41) on persev- 
eration. Experimental evidence is not lacking 
to show that these early attempts were quite 
unsuccessful; the recent work of Rim (34), 
for instance, has shown not only that there is 
no one general factor of perseveration, but 
also that none of the twenty or so tests of 
perseveration used by him succeeded in 
differentiating at a reasonable level of sig- 
nificance between hysterics and dysthymics. 

More acceptable, perhaps, is a theory 
proposed by Pavlov (26), who considered the 
phenomena of hysteria to be closely linked 
with his concept of inhibition. Postulating 
excessive concentration of excitation in a weak 
nervous system, Pavlov argues that in the 
hysteric the process of negative induction 
should give rise to intense inhibition effects. 
His theory is difficult to follow in detail, and 
testable deductions cannot easily be made with 
any confidence. Further, Pavlov did not extend 
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his tentative hypothesis to the typological 
field, nor did he himself carry out any experi 
mental work on human beings to support o 
refute it. Nevertheless, the theory here pre 
sented is essentially a development and sim. 
plification of his. It bases itself on the Concept 
of reactive inhibition developed by Hull (17) 
rather than on that of negative inductioy 
developed by Pavlov (27), because the evi- 
dence in favor of the former appears more 
conclusive than the evidence in favor of the 
latter, and also because the former seems to 
lend itself more easily to the formulation of 
exact and testable predictions. 

We may state this theory in three parts, 
dealing respectively with the general law, 
the postulation of individual differences, and 
the typological postulate. The general law 
reads as follows: 

A. Whenever any stimulus-response connec 
tion is made in an organism (excitation), then 
also occurs simultaneously a reaction in ik 
nervous structures mediating this connedlio 
which opposes its recurrence (inhibition). This 
hypothesis is a more general formulation o 
Hull’s first submolar principle; it states 
effect, as he puts it, that 


all responses leave behind in the physical structure 
involved in the evocation, a state or substance which 
acts directly to inhibit the evocation of the activity 11 
question. The hypothetical inhibitory condition or sul 
stance is observable only through its effect upon pos 
tive reaction potentials. This negative action is ca! 
reactive inhibition. An increment of reactive inhibition) 
(AIr) is assumed to be generated by every repetition 
of the response (R), whether reinforced or not, 3 
these increments are assumed to accumulate except % 
they spontaneously disintegrate with the passage 
time, 

The second part of the hypothesis deals with 
the problem of individual differences adut 
brated by Pavlov but almost complete! 
neglected by Hull. A statement of this patt 
the hypothesis might be as follows: i 

B. Human beings differ with respect 10 
speed with which reactive inhibition is produ 
the strength of reactive inhibition, and the spe 
with which reactive inhibition is dissipol, 
These differences themselves are properties i 
the physical structures involved in the evocator 
responses. 4 

The third part of the hypothesis relates 
and B to the results of taxonomic work § 
marized above and states: 


t 


C. Individuals in whom reactive inhibition is 
generated quickly, in whom strong reactive in- 
hibitions are generaled, and in whom reactive 
inhibition is dissipated slowly are thereby pre- 
disposed to develop extraverted patterns of 
behavior and to develop hysterical disorders in 
cases af neurotic breakdown; conversely, indi- 
viduals in whom reactive inhibition is generated 
slowly, in whom weak reactive inhibitions are 
generated, and in whom reactive inhibition is 
dissipated quickly, are thereby predisposed to 
develop introverted patterns of behavior and to 
develop dysthymic disorders in cases of neurotic 
breakdown. 

Comparatively little work has been done 
in this field since Pavlov’s original fragmentary 
ypotheses were formulated. The experiments 
y Welsh and Kubis (45, 46) have lent some 
support to hypotheses of this type. In one 
experiment these investigators used PGR 
conditioning on 82 control subjects and 51 


Neurotic patients. They found, as could be 
redicted from the inhibition theory, that 
heir patients, most of whom were of the 
dysthymic type, conditioned very much more 
quickly than did the controls (average number 


of repetitions required for the production of a 
conditioned response was 8.6 + 3.1 in the 
atients and 23.9 +- 8.2 in the controls). 
Among the patients an attempt was made to 
Tate the degree of anxiety from which they 
Were suffering; it was found that the average 
number of repetitions required to produce a 
nae response in those with great and 
A at anxiety was 7.1 and 8.4 respectively; 
ae with mild or no anxiety the number of 
a required was 22.2 and 26.3. (Cor- 
a earns conditionability and age 
Fii Rae were quite insignificant; test- 
in ee was .88 in the normal group.) 
a, er experiment 24 dysthymic pa- 
the ae contrasted with 22 controls. Again 
eae of repetitions required was 
eing 7.5 ly different for the two groups, 
TA n 2.31 for the dysthymic patients, 
o + 7.97 for the controls. Some 
diff were also tested and were found 
cult to condition. 

i ee investigation, however, to put the 
matched IS to a proper test by including a 
and oe. of hysterics as well as normal 
feuds ymic groups was carried out at the 
y Hospital by Franks (7). Using the 
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eyewink reflex to a puff of air as the response, 
and a tone as the conditioned stimulus, he 
obtained unequivocal evidence that dysthymics 
condition more quickly than normals, and 
normals more quickly than hysterics. (The 
normal group, being a random sample of the 
population, would include extraverts and 
introverts in roughly equal proportions and 
would therefore be ambivert on the average, 
and consequently intermediate between the 
extravert-hysteric and the introvert-dysthymic 
groups.) 

Among several other investigators who have 
succeeded in relating speed of conditioning to 
dysthymia, the work of Taylor (42) and 
Taylor and Spence (43) is of particular 
interest, as these investigators advance an 
explanation of the phenomenon which is some- 
what different from our own. 

Making use of Hull’s formula sEr = 
sHn X D, where sEr represents excitatory 
potential, sH = habit strength, and D = 
drive strength, they argue that anxiety is 
related to drive level, and that consequently 
higher states of anxiety should lead to quicker 
conditioning (sZx) because of increases in 
drive strength (D). Their experiments do not 
provide crucial evidence with respect to the 
two theories involved as the same prediction 
would be made in terms of both hypotheses.” 
It seemed necessary, therefore, to choose a 
prediction which would produce positive 
effects in terms of our hypothesis, but where 
no such prediction could reasonably be made 
in terms of the Taylor-Spence hypothesis. An 
attempt to formulate such a deduction will be 
made in the next section. 


Jor (43) use the Taylor Scale of 
Manifest Anxiety as a measure of anxiety in spite of the 
fact that little evidence is brought forward to support 
any assumption that it correlates with clinical esti- 
mates of anxiety. The work of Holtzman (2), as well as 
that of Sampson and Bindra (35), in which an attempt 
is made to link up scores on this scale and independent 
criteria, fails to support Taylor’s hypothesis. Franks 
(7) has shown that contrary to the Spence and Taylor 
hypothesis hysterics, whose scores on the Taylor scale 
are about as high as those of dysthymics, are more diff- 
cult to condition than members of a normal group, 
whose scores on the Taylor Scale are very much lower. 
He also failed, as have other investigators (2, 14), to 
obtain a significant correlation between conditioning 
and score on the Taylor Scale. These findings throw 
considerable doubt on the Spence-Taylor hypothesis. 


2 Spence and Tay! 
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CORTICAL INHIBITION AND FIGURAL 
AFTEREFFECT 


In searching for a phenomenon which would 
avoid the ambiguity of results encountered in 
the work of conditioning, it was found neces- 
sary to go back from Hull’s development of 
learning theory to Pavloy’s somewhat more 
fundamental position. Pavlov regarded the 
conditioned reflex as a tool for investigating 
the dynamics of cortical action rather than as 
a paradigm of learning. He considered that the 
laws discovered by him had perfectly general 
validity and were not restricted to the very 
special circumstances of the conditioning ex- 
periment; indeed, he suggested explicitly that 
perceptual and other phenomena could find 
an explanation in terms of inhibition, excita- 
tion, disinhibition, etc. It seems possible, 
therefore, that we may be successful in our 
search if we look for perceptual phenomena 
to which our general theory may be found 
applicable. 

The phenomenon chosen for this purpose 
was the figural aftereffect discussed by Köhler 
and Wallach (20), Gibson (9), Luchins (23), 
and others, in a series of articles. Essentially, 
the effects observed showed beyond doubt 
hat constant stimulation of parts of certain 
sensory surfaces, such as the retina, sets up 
states of inhibition in corresponding areas in 
the cortex which have measurable effects on 
he perception of stimuli later presented in 
the same region. If, for instance, a circle is 
fixated for a period of one or two minutes, and 
s then withdrawn, other stimulus objects, 
uch as a small square, appearing within that 
part of the retina and the cortex which had 
previously been surrounded by the circle, 
will appear smaller than a square of precisely 
the same size appearing elsewhere on the 
retina and the cortex. 

Effects of this kind appear to be exactly in 
ine with the statement quoted in explanation 
of Part A of our hypothesis to the effect that 
“all responses leave behind in the physical 
structures involved in the evocation, a state or 
substance which acts directly to inhibit the 
evocation of the activity in question” (17). 
It should be noted that in accepting the fact 
of the occurrence of figural aftereffects, we 
need not necessarily accept Kéhler’s theory 
regarding the origin of these aftereffects, just 
as in accepting the fact of Pavlovian inhibition 
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è 
we need not accept his thcory of cortical 
inhibition. There is, indeed, « curious resem- 
blance between the arch-atoniist Pavlov, on 
the one hand, and the arch-Gestaltist Köhler, 
on the other, in that both have proposed what 
are strictly physiological, molecular theories 
of brain action to account for their findings, 
and that both theories are well outside orthodox 
neurology. Konorski (21) has discussed the 
relationship between Pavlov’s physiological 


and neurological theories and those of Sher- 
rington and other orthodox workers in some 
detail and has attempted to account for 
Pavlov’s experimental results in more at 


ceptable terms; Osgood and Heyer (25) have 
attempted to do a similar service for Kohler’s 
figural aftereffects. 

While we need not deal 


in detail with 


K@hler’s theories, we must note the termi- 
nology used by him, which is in part at least 
bound up with his theory. The reader will 


find a more extensive discussion in a recent 
paper by Luchins and Luchins (23). Briefly, 
then, Kéhler assumes that every visual figure 
is associated with currents in the visual sector 


of the nervous system, the currents being the 


results of a difference in density and brightness 
between figure and ground. (For ease of dis 
cussion we are presenting an example from 


the visual field, but the same arguments 
apply to all other sensory fields, and the 
experiment to be described shortly was, in- 


deed, done in the kinaesthetic field rather 
than in the visual.) The visual sector is con 
sidered as a volume conductor, and figure 
currents are assumed to polarize all surfaces 
through which they pass. This 
and certain aftereffects in the affected cells 
are called electrotonus, and it is known that 
this condition of electrotonus may proce? 
for some time after the polarizing current 
has ceased to flow. Köhler uses the term 
satiation to describe electrotonic effect ° 
figure currents on the cortical sector; the term 
figural aftereffects is used to denote the altera- 
tions which test objects may show when their 
figure currents pass through a satiated region 

Satiation has as its main effect a localize 
inhibition in the sense that polarization of th? 
affected cells increases theit resistance to the 
passage of an electric current, thereby making 
the appearance of figure currents in that regio? 
more difficult, i.e., acting as an inhibiting 


polarization | 
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agent. The main obser ible fact mediated in 
this way is the displacement of test objects 
from the affected regio ‘his displacement is 
measurable, shows pronounced individual 
differences, and may be used both as a measure 
and as an operational definition of cortical 
inhibition in the perceptual field. 

he importance of these satiation phe- 
nomena in their own right will be obvious to 
anyone familiar with Köhler’s highly original 
andbrilliant work in this field. From the point of 
view of general psychology, they are of par- 
ticular interest in that they form a bridge 
between two large fields of study which have 
hitherto remained either out of touch or else 
frankly antagonistic each other. One of 
these is the field of conditioning and learning 
theory; the other is that of perception. In this 
work on figural aftereffects we find at long last 
a rapprochement betwevn these large groups of 
workers and the sets of facts unearthed quite 
independently by them, and it is encouraging 


to note that the general law of inhibition 
enunciated by Paviov, and more explicitly 
by Hull, appears to be formally identical with 


that advanced by Kohler in terms of per- 
ceptual satiation.® As long as we regard only 
the speculative brain theories of these writers, 
we will tend to miss the essential similarity of 
their formulations; once we concentrate on the 
molar rather than on the molecular parts of 
their theories the similarity will be striking. 
The main aim of this section, however, is 
ot to point to similarities between Pavlovian 
Poot theories, but rather to link both of 
en z h pe piality theory. F rom what has 
aoe es above it follows immediately that 
eo is sound and if the “reactive 
Pal a Pavlov and Hull is indeed 
ia y identical with the factors involved 
om ler’s satiation, then it would follow 
ee es Parts B and C of our theory 
aoe a. should show satiation effects 
three ate. ly than dysthymics. In fact, 

specific predictions can be made. 


Ni 


In t 

Se a place, satiation effects should 
earlier i ; y 

second in the hysteric group; in the 


lace, they should A 
stronely + ) y should appear mor 
ee the hysteric group; and in the third 
x i ey should disappear more slowly in 
ysteric group. These are quite specific 

4S 
everal workers in Great Britain (1, 3) have re- 


cently shown + i 
One fae interest in attempts to bring together into 
Ework these two great fields. 
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Fic. 2. PHOTOGRAPH OF APPARATUS USED FOR THE 
INVESTIGATION OF THE KINAESTHETIC 
FicuraL AFTEREFFECT 


Fic. 3. SuBJECT UNDERGOING TEST TO DETERMINE 
THE EXTENT OF KINAESTHETIC FIGURAL 
APTEREFFECT 


tions which can be tested experimentally, 
and it is only through such experimental 
verification that the theory can show its ac- 
ceptability and usefulness. Our next section 
will, therefore, be concerned with certain 
empirical results obtained in comparing a 
group of hysterics and a group of dysthymics 
with respect to figural aftereffects. 


predic 


HE CORTICAL 


An EXPERIMENTAL TEST OF T 
METHOD 


INHIBITION HYPOTHESIS: 


Apparatus 


The apparatus used in this experiment is an adapta- 


tion of that described by Köhler and Dinnerstein (19); 


the exact form of apparatus and procedure was taken 


from Klein and Krech (18), who used it in their work 
on cortical conductivity. in the brain injured. As a full 
description and rationale are given by these authors, 
our own will be brief; Figs. 2 and 3 show the apparatus 
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set out on a table, and the test in progress, and may 
serve to facilitate comprehension. 

The apparatus consists of a comparison scale 
(marked “A” in Fig. 2), a test object (marked “B” in 
Fig. 2), and a stimulus object (marked “C” in Fig. 2). 
Movable riders are affixed to all three objects in such a 
way that the position of thumb and forefinger is fixed 
as the subject moves these two fingers up and down 
along the sides of the object. All objects are made of 
unpainted, smoothed hardwood, The apparatus is so 
arranged as to present the comparison scale to the left 
of the seated subject, and either the test or stimulus 
object to his right (see Fig. 3). 


Procedure 


The subject (S) is blindfolded before he has an op- 
portunity of viewing any part of the equipment. Having 
taken his seat in front of the apparatus, his task is ex- 
plained in detail and a demonstration given. Then the 
experiment proper commences. Putting thumb and 
forefinger of his right hand into the rider on the test 
object, and thumb and forefinger of his left hand into 
the rider on the comparison scale, S is required to ad- 
just the position of the rider on the comparison scale 
until the distance between the fingers of his left hand 
feels equal to the distance between the fingers of his 
right hand. This is the point of subjective equality, and 
all changes are measured from this point as the base- 
line. Four separate determinations are carried out, and 
the results averaged, to make this baseline more 
reliable. 

‘The next step in the experiment consists in providing 
S with varying periods of constant tactile stimulation. 
For this purpose he is instructed to put his fingers into 
the rider on the stimulus object, which is slightly 
broader than the test object (234 in. as compared with 
1}¢ in.), and to rub the sides of the stimulus object at 
an even rate for periods of 30 sec., 60 sec., 90 sec., and 
120 sec., respectively. Four determinations of subjec- 
tive equality are made after each period of rubbing, in 
order to obtain more reliable measures. In this way the 
effect of rubbing the stimulus object on the perception 
of the test object is ascertained. Finally, after a five- 
minutes rest and again after another ten-minutes rest, 
the subjective width of the test object is again ascer- 
tained in order to establish the perseverative effects of 
the stimulation periods. These two sets of judgments 
are again obtained four times each in order to increase 
reliability, 


Scoring 


The predicted aftereffect consequent upon 
the rubbing of a stimulus object broader than 
the test object is an apparent shrinking of the 
test object, which should manifest itself in 
terms of a decrement in the width on the 
comparison scale judged equal to the test 
object. For each subject this decrement is 
expressed in terms of his own original baseline, 
so that individual differences in perceived 
equality are taken into account in the score, 
which thus is essentially a percentage decre- 
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ment score, i.e., an estimate of the shrinkage 
that has occurred as a percentage of the 
original width of the object as perceived by 
each subject. 

The following scores will be reported in this 
paper: 1. average percentage decrement after 
30 sec.; 2. average percentage decrement after 
60 sec.; 3. average percentage decrement 
after 90 sec.; 4. average percentage decrement 
after 120 sec.; 5. sum of the above four scores; 
6. maximum single percentage decrement ob- 
tained from any subject. In addition to these 
poststimulation aftereffects, the following 
recovery period scores were obtained: (a) 
average percentage decrement after 5-min 
rest; (b) average percentage decrement after 
(10 min. -+ 5 min. =) 15 min. rest; (¢ 
sum of these two scores. 


Subjects 

The Ss used in this investigation were 
selected on the basis of two criteria. The firs 
of these was that they should fall into the 
diagnostic groups of hysterics and dysthymics 
respectively. Diagnoses of conversion hysteria, 
hysteria, and psychopathy were accepted as 
falling into the former group; diagnoses ot 
anxiety state, reactive depression, obsessional 
and compulsive disorders were accepted as 
falling into the latter group. 

In view of the known unreliability 0 
psychiatric diagnosis, which has been demon- 
strated, for instance, in The Scientific Study 
of Personality (4), it was considered advisable 
to have a second criterion which was inde- 
pendent of diagnosis. For this purpose @ 
questionnaire was used which had been shown 
by Hildebrand (13) to be a good measure of 
extraversion. This questionnaire is Guilford’s 
Rathymia scale (12), and the reader will find 
evidence regarding the adequacy of this scale 
as a measure of extraversion discussed els 
where (6). The procedure followed was that 
no one with a score below 31 was accepted a 
extraverted, and no one with a score above 3 
was accepted as introverted.! While it woul 
have been desirable to have no overlap at # 
in the questionnaire scores of the two groups, 
it proved impossible to find a large enoug 
group of subjects in the time available © 


4 Hysterics were found by Hildebrand (13) to wi 
an average score of 37 + 12, dysthymics one ° H 
+ 10. In our sample the means were 40 = iz ae 
25 + 10 respectively. 
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TABLE 1 TABLE 3 
PostsTIMULATION FIGURAL AFTEREFFECTS— POsTSTIMULA’ FIGURAL AF 
DystTHYMIcs rss mate 
HysTERICS 
Source df MS F Source df MS F 
Between times 3 | 116.0082 | 0.7752 Between times 3 
Between people 13 | 2050.0241 | 13.7010 Between people Busse | Lace 
Residual 39 | 149.6416 Residual 39 | 98.9703 ong 
Total 55 Total 55 H 
ru = 0.9270 m = 0.7771 
TABLE 2 TABLE 4 
Recovery PERIOD ÅFTEREFFECTS—DYSTHYMICS Recovery PERIOD AFTEREFFECTS—HYsTERICS 
Source df MS F Source df MS F 
Between times 1 1.9 B i 
.9137 | 0.0541 etween times i! 53.8013 | 1.1749 
ke people 13 642.1574 | 18.1429 Between people 13 319.8050 | 6.9837 
ia ual 13 35.3945 Residual 13 45.7933 | 
R 27 Total 27 
9 
fu = 0.9449 ru = 0.8568 


erences also were insignificant. 
Reliability of Scores 


G 

a led our methods of scoring, which 
(18), are th en over from Klein and Krech 
ofall ask e most obvious ones, we must first 
relability ae questions regarding their 
there: dae and consistency. To our knowledge, 
with this no Teports in the literature dealing 
| portance ganm which is of crucial im- 
Psychomer, lenever test results are to be used as 
Piai s scores. Consequently, two an- 
the two E She! carried out for each of 
| ie, the K ups with whom we are concerned, 
vet 'ysterics and the dysthymics. The 
tave ysis Say with the scores which we 

atte Tage tstimulati 
cosy e second analya eae wi 
formula the two recovery periods. With 
Suggested by Hoyt (16), reliabili- 


eee 


ties of .93 and .94 were found for the dysthym- 
ics; both of these were significant at the .001 
level. For the hysterics the reliabilities are 
somewhat lower, being .78 and .86 respectively. 
Both of these, however, are significant at the 
01 level. Full details are given in Tables 1, 
2, 3, and 4.5 

Having found dysthymics to be more con- 
sistent in their test performances than hys- 
terics, we would expect to find the correlations 
among the six scores (four poststimulation 
scores and two recovery period scores) to be 
higher for the dysthymics than for the hys- 
terics; this is indeed so. On comparison of the 
two sets of 15 correlations pair by pair, it was 
found that in 13 cases the dysthymic correla- 


ë This consistency in itself poses certain problems 
for the theoretical ‘analysis of the figural aftereffect 
phenomenon. Some subjects consistently over-rate 
rather than under-rate the size of the test object after 
stimulation. This is very difficult to account for in terms 
of either the Gestalt or the statistical type of hypoth- 
esis. A survey of the literature, on other types of in- 
hibition phenomena (massed and spaced learning, 
reminiscence, etc.) indicates that while most people act 
in conformity with prediction, some consistently go 
counter to prediction, ie., learn better with ma 
rather than with practice, etc. ‘Theorists usually 
deal with averages rather than with individual cases and 
traditionally disregard aberrations of this kind. It 
seems reasonable to ask that any adequate theory 

be able to account for discordant cases as well as 


for the admittedly large number of concordant ones. 
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TABLE 5 
Poststimulation Figural Aftereffects Recovery Period 
30 sec. | 60 sec. | 90 sec. |120 sec| e | Max. 5min. |10 min] € 
Hysterics 
- Means 9.68 he 12.73 | 46.13 | 20.74 | y 12.35 
Variances 9.48 | 13.57 | 14.22 | 16.30 | 1775.90 | 97.58 | 14.65 | 12.94 | 645.70 
Dysthymics 
Means 1.70 | 6.21 F i a 15.32 iM A 1.52 
Variances 12.97 | 21.95 | 32.83 | 27.77 | 8200.10 | 190.12 | 15.77 | 20.59 | 1284.31 


tion was higher; in one case the two were 
equal; in one case the hysteric correlation was 
higher. Thus, our expectation is borne out that 
dysthymics would be more consistent than 
hysterics. à 


RESULTS 


We must next turn to the main differences 
between the groups. Means and variances for 
hysterics and dysthymics respectively are 
given in Table 5 for the four poststimulation 
aftereffects, the sum of the poststimulation 
aftereffects, the maximum poststimulation 
aftereffect, the five- and ten-minute recovery 
period aftereffects, and the sum of the rest 
period aftereffects. Four poststimulation after- 
effects and the two rest periods are plotted in 
Fig. 4. All the results will be seen to be in line 
with prediction. Figural aftereffects in the 
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DIFFERENT PERIODS OF STIMULATION AND Two 
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a HYSTERICS 


= OYSTHYMICS 


hysteric group appear more quickly, are more ` 


strongly marked, and disappear more slowly 
than in the dysthymics. 

The significance of the differences between 
the two groups was tested by means of Hotell- 
ing’s T test (15). This over-all test invalidated 
the null hypothesis at between the .01 and .05 
levels of significance. Individual one-tail ¢ 
tests applied to the nine separate scores dis- 
closed that only the 30-sec. period gave results 
significant at below the .05 level of significance; 
the other scores were significant at approx- 
imately the .10 level only. It is suggested that 
in future work more attention be paid to short 
periods of stimulation (between 10 sec. and 
30 sec.) as longer periods of stimulation appear 
to increase variability without increasing 
differentiation. It might also prove useful to 
make use of more prolonged rest pauses; times 
of 15 min., 20 min. and 30 min, might give 
improved differentiation. 

The calculation of differences between 
groups gives little idea of the strength of the 
relationship discovered. Accordingly product- 
moment correlations were calculated between 
scores on the figural aftereffect test and the 
R scale. In addition to the 28 hysterics and 
dysthymics used for the group comparison, an 
additional seven neurotics were included in 
this calculation, These Ss had shown a dis- 
crepancy between diagnosis and score on the 
R scale, and had therefore not been included 
in the group comparisons. Correlations for 
this group of altogether 35 neurotic subjects 
were as follows: .374 (30 sec.); .252 (60 sec.); 
.236 (90 sec.); .218 (120 sec.); .321 (5 min.); 
.237 (10 min). It will be noted that with in- 
creasing periods of stimulation, correlations 
tend to fall off in a regular progression. As re- 
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gards significance, the correlation for the 
30-sec. period almost reaches the .01 level; 


of the others only the correlation for the 5- , 


min. rest period passes the .05 level of sig- 
nificance. The remaining correlations just 
fall short of the .05 level. Significance levels 
were of course calculated by using one-tailed 
tests, as follows from the logic of the exper- 
imental design. 

It is interesting to note the fate of the seven 
individuals in whom diagnosis and R score 
disagreed. In each case where a patient was 
diagnosed hysteric but had an R score which 
put him on the introverted side, relatively 
small aftereffects were found. In each case 
where a patient was diagnosed dysthymic but 
had an R score which put him on the extra- 
verted side, relatively large aftereffects were 
found, In other words, when diagnosis and 
questionnaire disagree, agreement of the ex- 
perimental test is much closer with the 
questionnaire than with diagnosis. In view of 
the widespread habit of heaping contumely 
upon questionnaires, this fact may deserve 
stressing. 

DISCUSSION 

It will not require much discussion to 
establish the relevance of the results of our 
experiment to a theory of neurotic disorder. 
Psychoanalytic theories have usually played 
down differences between the various types of 
neurotic symptomatology as accidental, unim- 
portant, and variable; usually the implication 
has been that hysteria and the dysthymic 
disorders both lie close to each other along one 
single dimension of regression, and that 
hysterical symptoms are in a sense merely a 
defense against the overt anxiety shown by the 
dysthymic. On the basis of this type of theory, 
no fundamental differences would be expected 
on psychophysiological measures of con- 
ditioning or of figural aftereffects. The fact 
that such differences are observed considerably 
weakens the Freudian theory, and supports the 
dimensional theory outlined at the beginning 
of this paper. Another advantage of the 
dimensional theory appears to be that it can 
account for the similarities observed in 
the behavior and the symptomatology of 
hysterics, brain-injured, and leucotomized 
patients, a task not even attempted by 
psychoanalytic writers. A discussion of such 
an extension of our theory may be in order. 
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The experimental procedure adopted in 
section four was taken over directly from 
Klein and Krech, and a comparison of our 
results with theirs may be of some interest. 
They were concerned with differences between 
brain-injured patients and normals, and found 
that figural aftereffect was much more strongly 
marked among the former than in the normal’ 
control group. The average size of the over-all 
figural aftereffect was 12.08 per cent for the 
brain-injured and 6.25 per cent for the con- 
trols. The maximum degree of effect for the 
brain-injured averaged 19.50 per cent, for the 
controls, 13.00 per cent. Corresponding 
figures for hysterics and dysthymics are: 
11.53 per cent and 4.71 per cent for average 
over-all effect, 20.74 per cent and 15.32 per 
cent for maximum effect. There is thus a 
distinct similarity in the behavior of the brain- 
injured in Klein and Krech’s study and the 
hysterics in our own. The normal controls 
tested by Klein and Krech give results inter- 
mediate between our hysteric and dysthymic 
groups, though somewhat closer to the dys- 
thymics. 

These figures would seem to indicate 
similarities between hysteria and brain injury 
which are important from a theoretical point 
of view. In a series of studies (28, 29, 30, 31), 
A. Petrie has shown that one of the psycho- 
logical aftereffects of leucotomy is an increase 
in extraversion, as measured by objective 
tests of personality similar to those used by 
Hildebrand in his factorial study (13). The 
theory on which the prediction of a change 
toward extraversion after leucotomy was 
based was essentially one of increased cortical 
inhibition following brain injury. Such an 
hypothesis is much too broad and general to ` 
account for all the known facts and will pre- 
sumably require a good deal of detailed modi- 
fication, particularly with respect to the dif- 
ferential activity of various parts of the brain, 
and the effect of specific incisions and abla- 
tions. Thus, recent unpublished work by A. 
Petrie has shown that a change in the direction 
of increased extraversion is produced by all 
prefrontal operations involving the convexity 
(standard leucotomy, Rostral leucotomy, and 

6 Here again Pavloy’s theory of negative induction 
has also been used to account for some of the observed 
effects (36, 37, 38, 39, 40); it is not clear to what extent 
negative induction and reactive inhibition can be iden- 
tified with each other at the phenomenal level. 
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selective surgery of areas 9 and/or 10). 
On the other hand, cingulectomy and orbital 
undercutting, i.e., operations not involving the 
convexity, do not have aftereffects involving a 
shift toward extraversion on the tests used. 
If these results were to be confirmed, they 
would clearly indicate the need to make this 
general hypothesis much more specific. 
Nevertheless, as a first approximation, this 
general hypothesis has led to the prediction of 
the phenomena observed by Petrie (28) and 
it does account similarly for the results of the 
Klein and Krech experiment. It would appear 
worthy of further investigation, particularly 
as it gives rise to very clear-cut predictions. 
Thus, we may predict that the formation of 
conditioned reflexes would be more difficult 
in the brain-injured than in the intact in- 
dividual. Some evidence supporting this pre- 
diction has just been published by Reese, 
Doss, and Gantt (33). After leucotomy, we 
would predict that inhibitory effects would be 
more strongly marked than before, and we 
would also be able to make a number of pre- 
dictions regarding the reactions of leucoto- 
mized patients on certain perceptual tests 
similar to those made in the concluding sec- 
tion of this paper with respect to hysterics. 
Klein and Krech, in their paper, advance a 
somewhat different theory which, however, in 
most essentials appears to deviate but little 
from that used in our own work. They assume 
that 
.., transmission rate of excitation patterns varies from 
individual to individual, from time to time within the 
same individual, and from area to area within a single 
cortical field at any time. With this assumption it is 
possible to appeal to differential cortical conductivity 
as a parameter which will help us understand inter- and 
intra-individual differences in cortical integration and 
therefore in behavior (18, p. 118). 


It may be worth-while to indicate in just 
one sentence the essential difference between 
the conductivity hypothesis and the one 
advocated here. Klein and Krech postulate 
neural conductivity as a basic personality 
dimension, assuming that it may be high or 
low prior to any stimulation. We assume that 
individuals differ not with respect to con- 
ductivity, but with respect to the rate at 
which inhibition is aroused along cortical 
pathways by the passage of a neural impulse. 
The latter hypothesis seems to be more se- 
curely based on experimental findings, less 
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subject to unprovable assumptions, and more 
easily testable. It is for these reasons that it has 
been preferred in this paper. It should be 
added, however, that both the conductivity 
and the inhibition hypothesis give rise to 
similar predictions in the case of the degree of 
satiation to be expected in the brain-injured 
and hysterical patients, and that the data re- 
ported here do not in any way disprove the 
conductivity hypothesis, any more than they 
prove the inhibition hypothesis. 

It may be worth while, however, to indi- 
cate very briefly the type of prediction which 
our theory makes possible, and to suggest 
lines along which it could be disproved. 

1. If we accept Kéhler’s demonstration that 
the rate of disappearance with time of the 
Miiller-Lyer and other illusions is a conse- 
quence of figural aftereffects, it can be pre- 
dicted that the rate of disappearance of the 
illusion should be more rapid with hysterics 
than with dysthymics, and in the brain- 
injured as compared with the normal. 

2. If we accept Klein’s interpretation of 
the phenomenon, it can be predicted that 
when the persistence of an afterimage is 
measured as a function of the duration of 
stimulus exposure, the duration of the after- 
image in hysterics should fall off significantly 
as compared with dysthymics. Klein has 
already shown that this is so when the brain- 
injured are compared with normal subjects 
(18). 

3. Phenomena of apparent motion may be 
reformulated in terms of the inhibition theory 
and it may be predicted that the optimal time 
interval for the perception of apparent move- 
ment would be decreased more in hysterics 
than in dysthymics after the introduction of 
some form of continuous stimulation in the 
path of the apparent movement. Shapiro 
(40) has shown, in experiments using con- 
tinuous stimulation in order to produce ex- 
perimental inhibition effects in the occurrence 
of apparent movement, that under conditions 
of inhibition the time-interval threshold was 
140 sigma, as compared with 250 sigma under 
noninhibition conditions. 

4. If a theory of satiation or inhibition be 
acceptable as accounting for reversal of per- 
spective, then one would predict not only that 
the rate of reversal would increase in time as it 
is known to do, but also that this increase in 
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rate of reversal should be more marked among 
hysterics than among dysthymics. Our pre- 
diction here, as in the case of the experiment 
described in this paper, would relate more to a 
change of rate than to the initial rate of re- 
versal, although the latter also should show 
differences in favor of the hysterics and the 
brain-injured. 

5. Perceptual disinhibition phenomena of 
the type studied by Rawdon-Smith (32) and 
others might be presumed also to show dif- 
ferences between hysterics and dysthymics. 
On the hypothesis that we are dealing with the 
inhibition of an inhibition in these cases, it 
might be predicted that disinhibition should 
be more pronounced among hysterics than 
among dysthymics. 

6. Critical flicker fusion would be expected 
to be observed at different frequencies in 
hysterics and brain-injured, as compared with 
dysthymics and non-brain-injured. This follows 
directly from our interpretation of the law of 
reactive inhibition. Some empirical data are 
available to support one of these predictions 
at least (22). 

7. Rotation phenomena, such as have been 
described by Shapiro (40), have been ex- 
plained by him in terms of inhibition (negative 
induction), If this hypothesis, which has led to 
important discoveries in the field of brain 
injury, should prove acceptable, then we 
would expect a greater degree of rotation 
among hysterics than among dysthymics. 

In making these predictions, we have pur- 
posely kept within the perceptual field, but it 
is clear that many other predictions could be 
made in the fields of learning, memory, and 
motor behavior. Phenomena of reminiscence, 
of massed and spaced learning, of vigilance, of 
blocking, and many others have been inter- 
preted in terms of inhibition. While it remains 
possible, of course, that in each separate case 
we must have recourse to a different type of 
inhibition, this does not seem a likely con- 
tingency, and the hypothesis certainly appears 
worth testing that it is the same type of 
cortical inhibition which causes all these 
phenomena, as well as the perceptual ones dis- 
cussed above. The obvious method of testing 
this hypothesis appears to be in terms of in- 
dividual differences, i.e., in postulating that 
a person found to show a high degree of in- 
hibition with respect to any one of these 
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phenomena should also show a high degree 
of inhibition with respect to all the others. 
It is hoped to provide evidence with respect to 
this generalized inhibition hypothesis in the 
near future. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An attempt has been made in this paper to 
work out a dynamic theory to account for a 
number of experimental findings in the field 
of personality related to the concept of ex- 
traversion-introversion. Following Pavlov and 
Hull, a theory of cortical inhibition was de- 
veloped to account for observed differences in 
behavior and a deduction from this principle 
was made by extending it to the perceptual 
field. It was predicted that hysterics (as a 
prototype of the extraverted personality type) 
would be differentiated from dysthymics (as 
a prototype of the introverted personality 
type) in the speed of arousal, strength, and 
length of persistance of figural aftereffects. 
A comparison of two groups of carefully 
selected subjects showed that (a) hysterics 
developed satiation and figural aftereffects 
more quickly than did dysthymics; (b) that 
hysterics developed stronger satiation and 
figural aftereffects than did dysthymics; and 
(c) that hysterics developed more persistent 
satiation and figural aftereffects than did 
dysthymics. The differences are statistically 
significant and are in complete accord with 
prediction. In the discussion, certain parallels 
were drawn between hysteria and brain injury 
in terms of the theory outlined, with particular 
reference to the aftereffects of leucotomy. 
Lastly, a number of predictions were made 
from the theory which should permit of an 
experimental decision as to its worth-while- 
ness. 
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THE EFFECTS OF “DIRECTIVE” AND “NONDIRECTIVE”’ 
COMMUNICATION PROCEDURES ON ATTITUDES! 


DONALD L. THISTLETHWAITE, HENRY pe HAAN, ann JOSEPH KAMENETZKY? 
University of Illinois 


OVLAND and Mandell (3) have re- 
H ported that a greater change in 
opinion results when the communi- 

cator states the intended conclusion than is the 
case when he merely presents factual informa- 
tion and arguments and lets the audience 
draw its own conclusion. As these authors 
pointed out, it might be expected on the basis 
of the central tenet of the nondirective school 
of psychotherapy (8, p. 361) that no conclusion 
drawing by the communicator would make for 
greater attitude change, since decisions are said 
to be more effective when reached inde- 
pendently by the client than when suggested 
by the therapist. An ambiguity in the inter- 
pretation of the Hovland and Mandell experi- 
ment arises from the confounding of “compre- 
hension” and “acceptance” of the speaker’s 
conclusion: no attempt was made to obtain 
separate measures of effects on these processes. 
Greater opinion change might be associated 
with “directive” communication procedures 
primarily because they produce superior 
comprehension of what the communicator was 
trying to say. Indeed, it might be argued that 
the prediction from the nondirective tenet 
would apply only to groups which were com- 
parable with respect to comprehension of the 
intended conclusion. Or, it is possible that 
directive and nondirective communication 
procedures differentially affect comprehension 
but do not differentially affect acceptance of 
the intended conclusion. The present experi- 
ment was designed so that it was possible (a) 
to separate the effects of the experimental 
variation upon comprehension and acceptance, 
and (b) to test the following hypothesis: 
Among Ss who comprehend the intended con- 
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2 The authors are grateful to Lyle H. Lanier and 
Arthur Jenness for valuable suggestions and criticism, 
and to Frank T. Gardner and Ralph L. Anderson 
for assistance in analyzing the data. 


clusion of a persuasive communication equally | 
well, conclusion drawing by the communicator 
will be less effective in changing attitudes than 
no conclusion drawing by the communicator? 

It has frequently been observed in earlier 
studies of conclusion-drawing behavior that 
the perceived implications of statements may 
not correspond to the implicative relations 
found by logical analysis (4, 5, 7, 10). Actually, 
the logical structure of a communication may 
be a less important determinant of conclusion 
drawing -by the audience than other charac- 
teristics of the communication. Hebb and 
Bindra (2) have aptly described the problem 
of the listener in comprehending a spoken ap- 
peal: he must encode, “hold,” and integrate a 
series of discrete stimuli; his task is to get “an 
overview of a complicated structure that must 
be apprehended bit by bit” (p. 571). The 
“organization” of a communication might be 
expected to play an important role in deter- 
mining the effectiveness of the appeal to the 
extent that it makes the listener’s task easy 
or difficult. It was predicted that well-or- 
ganized communications (i.e. those with 
liberal sign posts and guides for orientation) 
would aid the listener in “getting the point,” 
and thereby increase the effectiveness of the 
communication in changing attitudes. 


MeErTHOD 
Subjects 
The subjects (Ss) used in the experiment were 720 
newly inducted recruits in the basic training course at 
Sampson Air Force Base (New York). Fifteen consecu- 
tive flights appearing for aptitude testing during a 
single month (October, 1953) were selected. 


Communications and Experimental Design 

‘At the time the experiment was being planned there 
was frequent discussion in the mass media of the ques- 
tion of whether we had acted wisely in committing U. S. 
military forces to fighting a limited war in Korea. 
Since one of the objectives of the basic training course 
is to provide orientation regarding world events and 
U. S. foreign policy, this topic was selected as a suitable 
one for use in the experiment. 


3 The terms “attitude” and “opinion” will be used 
synonymously in the present paper. 
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TABLE 1 
CONTENT ANALYSIS OF SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENTS 
INTENDED TO CLARIFY THE ORGANIZATION OF 
ConNTENT IN Procrams IIT anp IV 


Rare Number of 

Description of Statement ERARIS 
Formulation of the issue to be discussed 2 
Formulation of two subquestions to which f 


main issue may be reduced 

Transition indicating that first subquestion 1 
is to be discussed 

Introduction and restatement of second 
subquestion 

Formulation of three alternatives to which 
second subquestion may be reduced 

Introduction and restatement of first 2 
alternative 

Transition introducing arguments support- 1 
ing first alternative and showing relation 
to main issue 


e o 


Recapitulation of reasons for rejecting first 2 
alternative 

Introduction and restatement of second 2 
alternative 

Recapitulation of reasons for rejecting 4 


second alternative 
Introduction and restatement of third 1 
alternative 


Four of the communications used (Programs I-IV) 
were intended to lead to the conclusion that we were 
right in fighting a limited war in Korea. The chief 
differences between the communications may be 
described as follows: 

Program I (conclusion drawing with poorly defined 
organization of content). This program attempted to 
set forth facts and arguments about the various courses 
of action open to us in Korea. However, the specific 
questions discussed were left implicit, and no attempt 
was made in this program to indicate when the discus- 
sion of one subtopic was concluded and when discussion 
of a new subtopic was initiated. The final paragraph 
of the script for this program contained an explicit 
statement of the speaker’s conclusion which affirmed 
that our decision to fight a limited war in Korea was a 
sound and wise decision. (Running time: 21 min.) 

Program II (no conclusion drawing with poorly defined 
organization of content). This program was the same as 
Program I except that the statement of the conclusion 
was omitted. (Running time: 20 min.) 

Program III (conclusion drawing with well-defined 
organization of conteni). Supplementary statements 
intended to clarify the organization of the facts and 
arguments were included in this program. These 
statements did not mention any new facts or arguments; 
rather they were designed to aid the audience in 
following the speaker’s reasoning and in getting a better 
overview of the import of the materials presented. A 
content analysis of the supplementary statements used 
is presented in Table 1. Aside from the inclusion of these 
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statements, this program was identical with Program 
I. (Running time: 24 min.) 

Program IV (no conclusion drawing with well-defined 
organization of conteni). This program was the same as 
Program III except that the statement of the conclusion 
was omitted. (Running time: 23 min.) 

Program V (irrelevant control communication). A 
program concerned with tooth decay was presented to 
a control group. No mention was made in this program 
of the Korean War. (Running time: 14 min.) 

Tape recordings of the communications were made 
by a member of the faculty of the University of Illinois 
experienced in radio and television work. (Programs 
I-IV were actually prepared from a single tape record- 
ing, and variations were obtained by deleting different 
sections of the tape.) Slides were used to illustrate 
various points made by the speaker in each program. 

In order to disguise the nature of the experiment, 
audiences were told that the programs were being 
prepared for film presentation but prior to this a tape 
recording was being played to a number of audiences to 
get their reactions. 


Questionnaires and Their Administration 


One week prior to the communication all Ss com- 
pleted a 62-item questionnaire which contained 10 
key items concerned with the question of our policy 
in Korea. The key questions were in five-alternative, 
multiple-choice patterns. The following question is 
representative of the type used: “In your opinion, was 
our decision to fight a limited war in Korea a wise 
decision? (a) Yes, I am sure it was wise, (b) Yes, I 
think it was wise, (c) No, I do not think it was wise, 
(d) No, I am sure it was not wise, (e) I am undecided.” 
In order to prevent “response sets” the positions of the 
favorable alternatives were varied from item to item. 
Responses to these questions are hereafter designated as 
pretest responses. 

Immediately after the communication, each experi- 
mental group filled out two questionnaires. The first 
called for “reactions to the illustrated talk” and con- 
tained 18 multiple-choice items, five of which in various 
ways asked in effect: “What do you think was the 
speaker’s main conclusion?” For example, one of the 
questions asked was: 

Which one of the following conclusions do you 
think the speaker was trying to prove or put across? 

a. We should free Asiatic countries from Communist 

control. 

b. If we did not fight in Korea, we would have to 

fight somewhere else. 

c. Our decision to fight a limited war in Korea was 

wise. 

d. Appeasementisnot a solution in fighting agression. 

e. We made several mistakes in fighting the Ko- 

rean War. 
In order to minimize the possibility of betraying the 
conclusion, in two of the five items the speaker’s 
conclusion was not actually stated among the alterna- 
tives; the correct response was, “None of the above 
statements contains the speaker’s main conclusion.” 
The number of correct replies was taken as an index 
of the extent to which a given program produced 
comprehension of the communicator’s conclusion. 


Tue EFFECTS OF DIRECTIVE AND NONDIRECTIVE COMMUNICATION 


The control group answered a similar questionnaire 
except that it did not contain the five informative- 
adequacy questions. 

The second questionnaire, which all Ss completed 
immediately after the talk, contained the same opinion 
items administered during the pretest. Responses to the 
key questions obtained at this time are designated as 
immediate posttest responses. 

In order to study the extent to which the effects 
were retained over an extended period of time, all Ss 
again answered the same questionnaire items 21 days 
after hearing the recording (delayed posttest). 

The format and announced purpose of the question- 
naires were also altered slightly from one administration 
to the next in order to disguise the fact that an experi- 
ment was being conducted. 


RESULTS 


Comparative Nature of Favorableness of Atti- 
tude Toward the Korean War 


A modification of the H technique (9) was 
used to test whether the attitude responses 
obtained on the questionnaire satisfied the 
axioms for an ordinal scale. The additional re- 
quirement was imposed that any acceptable 
item split must meet the error criterion for the 
item correlation tables for both pretest re- 
sponses and immediate posttest responses. 
The marginal splits of the contrived items 
were also selected so that the fineness of dis- 
crimination of the scale was greatest for the 
initial posttest responses, i.e., the cutting 
points divided the posttest distribution of pro- 
visional total scores in nearly equal intervals. 
Only ten of the attitude items were relevant to 
the persuasive communication, and it was not 
feasible to obtain a large number of contrived 
items each of which consisted of triads; instead 
the cutting points of the six-item scale were 
determined by four dyads and two single items. 

The coefficients of reproducibility of this 
scale for the entire sample of Ss (V = 720) 
were .98 for both the pretest and the immedi- 
ate posttest responses. In addition, two checks 
on the stability of the reproducibility of the 
scale were obtained: the same scoring key was 
applied (a) to the delayed posttest responses 
of all Ss who filled out the attitude question- 
naire again three weeks after the communica- 
tion (these responses were not used in the scale 
analysis) and (6) to the responses of an inde- 
pendent sample of 756 recruits obtained for a 
different experiment (11). The coefficient of 
reproducibility in both cases was found to 
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be .98. The scale thus provided a means of 
ordering respondents with respect to favor- 
ableness of attitude toward the Korean War.* 

In the following analysis, high scores indi- 
cate favorable attitudes toward the Ko- 
rean War. 


Over-all Effectiveness of the Programs in Chang- 
ing Altitudes 


The treatment groups differed considerably 
from each other in initial favorableness of at- 
titude toward the Korean War. It was there- 
fore convenient to use a matched-group design 
in the analysis. Each treatment group was 
matched on pretest score. Whenever more than 
one individual could be matched with another, 
the selection was made by referring to a table 
of random numbers. 

The effectiveness of each program in chang- 
ing attitudes was studied by comparing the 
immediate posttest attitude scores of the 
matched experimental and control groups. 
The results in Table 2 show that each of the 
experimental groups differed markedly from 
the control group on the immediate posttest. 
These differences were all significant at a high 
level of confidence (all ~’s < .005) and indi- 
cate that each of the experimental programs 
had the intended effect of increasing favorable- 
ness of attitude toward the Korean War. 

The extent to which these effects persisted 
after a delay of three weeks is shown by the 
mean differences between the experimental 
and control groups on the delayed posttest. It 
can be seen that the experimental Ss tended to 
remain more favorable in attitude than the 
control Ss, although the mean differences 
were smaller than those on the immediate 
posttest. The differences on the delayed post- 
test for Programs I and IV were statistically 
significant (p < .04), while the differences for 
Programs II and III were not significant at the 
.05 level of confidence. 


4 Test-retest reliability coefficients of scale scores for 
the control group were .72 and .61 for the one-week and 
four-week intervals respectively. N’s for these coeffi- 
cients were 146 and 130, respectively. These coefficients 
may underestimate the stability of the attitude under 
conditions of no instruction, since other orientation 
lectures in the basic training program (which were not 
controlled in the experiment) may have produced some 
changes in the attitudes of the control Ss. 
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TABLE 2 


ATTITUDE Scores OF MATCHED GROUPS IMMEDIATELY AFTER AND THREE WEEKS AFTER PRESENTATION OF 
THE COMMUNICATION 


Immediate Posttest* Delayed Posttest** 
Diff. Between Diff. Between 
Program F 
Means (Ex- Means (Ex- 
Mean perimenal- UE aana perimental- pt 
Control) Control) 
I. (Conclusion drawing; poorly defined 3.18 34 <.001 | 3.12 -25 <.04 
organization) 
II. (No conclusion drawing; poorly defined | 3.11 .27 <.005 | 3.06 19 <.06 
organization) 
IM. (Conclusion drawing; well-defined organi- | 3.21 37 <.001 | 3.05 18 <.10 
zation) 
IV. (No conclusion drawing; well-defined | 3.21 37 <.001 | 3.13 26 <.04 
organization) 
V. Control 2.84 2.87 


* The mean pretest score for each matched group consisting of 107 airmen was 2.59. 
** The mean pretest score for each matched group containing 94 airmen was 2.61; the reduced V for the delayed posttest groups 


reflects the attrition over the three-week interval. 
t One-tailed test. 


Over-all Effects of Conclusion Drawing and 
Content Organization 


Informative adequacy. It was predicted that 
comprehension of the intended conclusion 
would be increased: (a) when the speaker him- 
self explicitly states the conclusion, and (b) 
when the facts and arguments are presented 
in a well-defined organizational context. In 
addition it was expected that comprehension 
of the import of a communication would be a 
function of the intellectual ability of the re- 
cipient. Subjects of low intellectual ability 
may be expected to have difficulty following 
the logic of a complex argument; more able 
individuals should have an advantage in this 
respect. 

To test these hypotheses, a Treatments X 
Treatments X Levels analysis (6, pp. 239- 
243) was performed, using comprehension of 
the speaker’s conclusion as the dependent 
variable. The Ss in each experimental treat- 
ment were matched on intelligence scores 
(Technician Specialty Aptitude Indices) and 
grouped into three levels: low ability (TSAI = 
1-4); medium ability (TSAI = 5-7); high 
ability (TSAI = 8-9).° 


` ë The correlation between TSAI and scores on the 
Armed Forces Qualification Test was .85 in a previous 
study (1) of 579 basic trainees at Lackland Air Force 
Base, indicating that TSAI may be taken as a measure 


The results of the analysis are shown in 
Tables 3 and 4. It may be seen that each of 
the three predictions was confirmed: compre- 
hension of the intended conclusion was greater 
(a) when the conclusion was explicitly stated 
by the communicator (p = .05), (b) when the 
facts and arguments were presented in a 
clearly defined organizational context (p = 
.05), and (c) when the audience was superior 
in intellectual ability (p < .001). None of the 
interactions between these variables was sig- 
nificant, 

Change in attitude toward the Korean War. 
A similar analysis of variance was performed 
using immediate posttest attitude score as the 
dependent variable. The same experimental Ss 
referred to in Table 2 were used. (It will be 
recalled that these groups were matched on 
pretest attitude score.) The Ss in each treat- 
ment were grouped in four pretest attitude 
levels. The results in Tables 5 and 6 indicate 


of intellectual ability. The correlations between TSAI 
and comprehension score for unmatched Ss in the four 
experimental treatments in the present study were 
positive and moderately high (.24, .26, .37, and .28), and 
indicate the desirability of controlling TSAI in the 
analysis. Pretest attitude scores were not controlled in 
this analysis since they did not correlate highly with 
comprehension scores (—.01, —.02, —.06, and —.13). 
®Correlations between TSAI and immediate 
posttest attitude score were +.14, —.10, —.01, and - 
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TABLE 3_ 
Mean NoumBer OF Correct RESPONSES TO 
INFORMATIVE ADEQUACY QUESTIONS FoR 444 
Ss MATCHED ACCORDING TO TECHNICIAN 
SPECIALTY ÅPTITUDE INDEX 


Level of Intellectual 
Ability G 
Treatment M a 
Me- 3 oar 
Low | dium High 
Conclusion drawing (I &| 1.59 | 2.77 | 3.18 | 2.51 
1m* 
No conclusion drawing| 1.70 | 2.22 | 3.00 | 2.24 
(II & IV) 
Well-defined organiza- 1.76 | 2.74 | 3.04 | 2.51 
tion (III & IV) 
Poorly defined organiza-| 1.53 | 2.25 | 3.14 | 2.24 
tion (I & II) 


* The numbers I, II, III, and IV refer to the four experimental 
programs. In each row of the table the means for the low, medium, 
and high levels are based on 66, 106, and 50 cases, respectively. 


TABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF COMPREHENSION SCORES 
ror 444 Ss MATCHED ACCORDING TO TECHNICIAN 
SPECIALTY ÅPTITUDE INDEX 


Source df Bisri Han R 
penen drawing) 1 8.38 | 8.38 | 3.84* 
A) 
Content organiza-| 1 8.38 | 8.38 | 3.84* 
tion (B) 
Level of intellectual] 2 124.73 | 62.37 | 28.61** 
ability (C) 
AXB 1 -66 .66 |<1.00 
AXC 2 9.23 | 4.62 | 2.12 
BXC 2 5.85 | 2.93 | 1.34 
AXBXC 2 1.08 54 |<1.00 
Within cells 432 | 941.88 | 2.18 
Total 443 | 1100.19 
* p= 05. 
** p < 001. 


that there were no significant differences in 
attitude change between the conclusion-draw- 
ing and no-conclusion-drawing treatments, or 
between the two content-organization treat- 
ments. Thus the prediction that the experi- 
mental treatments would be differentially 
effective in changing attitudes was not con- 


+.02. These correlations show the relatively minor 
contribution of TSAI to the variance of posttest 
attitude scores. Accordingly, no attempt was made to 
control TSAI statistically in this analysis. 
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TABLE.5 
Mean POSTTEST ATTITUDE SCORES FoR 428 Ss 
MATCHED ACCORDING TO PRETEST 
ATTITUDE SCORE 


Treatment 
Pretest 
Attitude | N | Con- | No Con- | Well-de- |Poorly De- 
Pn Sane | Daniy | gaiationl exnteaton 
ray 
(ei | ei) AI &IV)| E&I 
0-1 36 | 1.78 2.06 1.81 2.03 
2 70 | 2.86 2.70 2.83 2.73 
3 64 | 3.59 3.38 3.59 3.38 
46 44| 4.30 4,48 4.39 4,39 
Grand 3.19 | 3.16 3.21 3.14 
mean 
TABLE 6 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF POSTTEST ATTITUDE 
Scores For 428 Ss MATCHED AccoRDING TO 
Pretest ATTITUDE SCORE 
sue | | Senet | aan]? 
Conclusion draw- 1 12, 12 | <1.00 
ing (A) 
Content organiza- 1 40 .40 | <1.00 
tion (B) 
Pretest attitude 3 | 277.39 | 92.46 | 56.38** 
level (C) 
AXB 1 11 .11 | <1.00 
AXC 3| 4.39| 1.46 | <1.00 
BXC 3 2.37 .79 | <1.00 
AXBXC 3| 3.37} 1.12] <1.00 
Within cells 412 | 677.71 | 1.64 
Total 427 | 965.86 
"> < 001. 


firmed. As expected, the major source of 
variance of the immediate posttest attitude 
scores is initial attitude level. The F value 
corresponding to the mean square for pretest 
attitude level was statistically significant at a 
high level of confidence (p < .001). None of 
the interactions between these variables was 


significant. 

Effect of Conclusion Drawing on Altitudes of Ss 
Who Comprehended the Intended Conclusion 
As explained above, it was expected that 

among Ss who comprehended the intended 

conclusion, conclusion drawing by the com- 
municator would be less effective in changing 
attitudes than no conclusion drawing by the 


communicator. Such a result might be ex- 
pected if conclusions deduced independently 
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by the audience are more effective than those 
explicitly suggested by a speaker. 

All Ss with three or more correct answers to 
the five informative adequacy questions were 
considered as having drawn the intended con- 
clusion. Any Ss not meeting this criterion were 
excluded. Differences between groups in 
comprehension of the conclusion were con- 
trolled by matching on comprehension score. 
Whenever more than one S could be matched 
with another, selection was made by referring 
to a table of random numbers. Pretest atti- 
tude was controlled by means of covariance 
analysis, treating posttest attitude score as 
the dependent variable with conclusion draw- 
ing and no conclusion drawing by the com- 
municator as the “treatments.” 

Two analyses were made, one comparing 
matched Ss listening to Programs I or II 
(N = 55 each) and another for matched Ss 
listening to Programs III or IV (V = 59 
each). The results did not confirm the hy- 
pothesis, The difference between adjusted 
posttest means for treatments I and II was in 
a direction opposite to that predicted. The 
difference for treatments III and IV was small 
and not significant at the .05 level. 


Discussion 


It is of interest to compare the present 
results with those of the earlier experiment 
(3). Whereas it was previously found that 
attitude change was greater when the com- 
municator drew the conclusion, the results of 
the present experiment show that conclusion 
drawing and no conclusion drawing by the 
speaker were not differentially effective in 
changing attitudes, even though conclusion 
drawing by the speaker was more effective in 
producing comprehension of the intended. 
conclusion. One possible interpretation of the 
different outcomes of the two experiments is 
that the “opinion” responses studied in the 
earlier experiment may have been intended 
in part as answers to the question of what the 
speaker said. One of the two opinion items 
used by Hovland and Mandell to measure 
opinion change was stated as follows: “De- 
valuation of the dollar as a method of ma- 
nipulating the American economy should be 
used: (a) In a situation such as exists at pres- 
ent; (b) If the situation starts to become 
worse; (c) Only if things became very much 
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worse; (d) Only in an extreme emergency; 
(e) Never.” Possibly some respondents con- 
strued this item as a question intended to test 
comprehension rather than to reveal the re- 
spondent’s personal opinion. 

Would issues with a higher degree of ego 
involvement “permit the operation to a greater 
extent of some of the factors which are stressed 
by psychotherapists in suggesting nondirective 
procedures” (3, p. 587)? It seems likely that 
the topic employed in the present experiment 
entailed some degree of ego involvement, 
although no attempt was made to measure 
such involvement. A related question in inter- 
preting the results is whether the process of 
reaching decisions independently, to which non- 
directive psychotherapists refer, does not pre- 
clude even the minimally didactic communica- 
tions used here. If so, the results are not critical 
of the nondirective tenet. At any rate, in the 
mass communication situation represented in 
the present study, it is clear that unaided con- 
clusion drawing is not associated with greater 
attitude change than conclusion drawing which 
occurs following explicit suggestion by the 
communicator. 


SUMMARY 


1. The purpose of this experiment was to 
compare the effects of (a) conclusion drawing 
vs. no conclusion drawing by the speaker, and 
(0) clearly defined vs. poorly defined organiza- 
tions of content upon the informative and 
persuasive adequacy of communication. Ex- 
perimental Ss listened to tape recordings in- 
tended to change attitudes toward the Korean 
War, while control Ss listened to a tape re- 
cording on an irrelevant topic. Opinion 
questionnaires were administered one week 
prior to the communication, immediately after, 
and again three weeks after the communica- 
tion. Data on audience comprehension of the 
intended conclusion and intelligence test 
scores were also secured. 

2. Each of the experimental programs was 
effective in changing attitude toward the 
Korean War. 

3. For two of the four experimental pro- 
grams, the effects on attitudes persisted after 
a delay of three weeks. 

4, Conclusion drawing by the communicator 
produced greater comprehension of the in- 
tended conclusion than no conclusion drawing. 


> 


" 
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5. The programs with well-defined organiza- 
tions of content similarly produced greater 
comprehension than the programs having 
poorly defined organizations of content. 

6. Comprehension of the intended conclu- 
sion was positively related to the intellectual 
ability of the recipient. 

7. There were no significant over-all dif- 
ferences between experimental treatments in 
effects upon attitude scores. 

8. Among members of matched audiences 
who drew the intended conclusion with equal 
perspicacity, attitude change was no greater 
when the speaker did not state the intended 
conclusion than when the speaker did state 
the conclusion. 
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INTERRELATION AMONG SOME MEASURES OF RIGIDITY UNDER 
STRESS AND NONSTRESS CONDITIONS" 


ELIZABETH G. FRENCH 
Personnel Research Laboratory, Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center 


icmpitry has been defined in many 
R terms, including perceptual, problem 

solving, social conformity, and emo- 
tional; and has been measured by innumerable 
methods, A good deal of discussion has 
centered around the question of generality or 
specificity of rigidity. Clinicians, when they 
talk about the ‘anxious, rigid” person, seem 
to assume its generality. So does the California 
group (1) when it describes the “rigid au- 
thoritarian.” Rokeach (16) reports a relation- 
ship between the California Æ Scale and the 
Luchins water jug problems. Brown (2) found 
that the relation held only under ego-involved 
conditions. Cowen, et al. (5) found correlations 
between the water jar problems and similarly 
constructed verbal problems. Cowen and 


Thompson (4) also demonstrated that a group - 


of children designated rigid by the water jar 
test gave more rigid Rorschach responses than 
a group designated nonrigid. On the other 
hand, a lack of relationship between the 
California E Scale, the water jug problems, a 
sorting test, and a manifest rigidity scale is 
reported by Katz (11). Goodstein (9) likewise 
reports no relation between the water jug test, 
an anagram test, the Shipley-Hartford test, 
and some social conformity scales. Many other 
results could be quoted which suggest, vari- 
ously, that rigidity is a generalized personality 
trait; or that it is specific to one measure. In 
addition, some results indicate that stressful 
situations are apt to produce rigid behavior 
(3); and that stress tends to increase the rela- 
tionship between various kinds of rigid be- 
havior (2). 


THE PROBLEM 


On a priori grounds many of the aspects of 
rigidity mentioned can be hypothesized to be 
relevant to Air Force situations. Examples are 
the relationships between emotional over- 


1'This research was carried out as part of the United 
States Air Force Human Resources Research and 
Development program. The opinions expressed, 
however, are those of the author and are not to be 
construed as reflecting the views or endorsement of the 
Department of the Air Force, 


control and breakdown under stress, need for 
conformity and wanting an Air Force career, 
inability to change set and trouble shooting; 
and intolerance for ambiguity and need for 
structure as drive stimuli. For both theoretical 
and practical reasons it is desirable to deter- 
mine the amount of interrelation between 
measures of the various aspects of rigidity for 
our population, as well as the effect of stress on 
the measures and their intercorrelation. 

The present study was designed to answer 
three questions. To what extent are measures 
of different aspects of rigidity related? Does 
stress, or ego involvement, increase rigidity in 
any or all of the areas? Does ego involvement 
increase the relationship between the meas- 
ures? 


METHOD 
Instruments 


Tests designed to measure the various aspects of 
rigidity mentioned, including anxiety, were selected or 
specially constructed for this investigation. A measure 
of achievement motivation was added as a check on 
the degree of ego involvement and to provide a basis 
for investigation of some incidental hypotheses. There 
were eight tests, altogether. 

The California F Scale (1). The F Scale was selected 
rather than the E Scale because of the obvious character 
of the latter. The test is assumed by the authors to 
measure “authoritarianism,” a personality constellation 
which includes a generalized trait of rigidity. The 
items deal with attitudes to authority and conformity 
to group standards. It appears most closely related 
to attitudinal rigidity and need to conform. 

Luchins’ Einstellung problems (13). The “water 
jar” problems are considered by many to be a measure 
of problem-solving rigidity. They consist, essentially, of 
a series of arithmetic problems, couched in terms of 
jars of specified capacities with which the subject is 
required to measure given amounts of water. The 
first few itéms of the series can be solved only by 
complex manipulation. These are followed by several 
“critical” problems which are solvable by the complex 
method but also by a simple, direct one. The subject 
who continues to use the complex method when the 
simple one is possible is considered rigid. 

Closure Test I. This test was developed and described 
by Mooney and Ferguson (15). It consists of forty 
items of the Street-Gestalt type presented in booklet 
form. The pictures are of specific, familiar objects which 
have been mutilated beyond immediate recognition 
so that they present nonsensical constellations to an 
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observer. Since the subject’s immediate perception is 
not the “correct” one, seeing the object depends on the 
ability to reorganize perceptions. Presumably, ability 
tp shift perceptual set is being measured. 

\ Closure Test II. The items in this test differed from 
those of the first closure test in that the subject was 
not required to add to the configuration, for the most 
part, but to ignore the obvious aspect of the stimulus 
and find a hidden one. There are three kinds of items— 
camouflaged faces hidden in a larger picture, simple 
geometric figures included in more complex ones, and 
mutilated words. (This last type of item was the only 
one in which the subject was required to complete the 
perception.) The same ability, the ability to alter 
perceptual set, is assumed to be operating in both 
closure tests. ¢ 

Changing Figures Test. As a measure of intolerance 
for ambiguity, Frenkel-Brunswick (8) used responses 
toa series of sketches in which a picture of a dog changes 
into a picture of a cat. The Changing Figures Test was 
constructed along those lines. Each item consists of a 
series of nine drawings in which a familiar object 
gradually loses its characteristics and takes on those of 
another familiar, and totally different, object: i.e., a 
clown becomes a campfire. The subject is asked to 
identify each drawing in turn. The score on an item 
is the number of times the subject repeats his original 
identification. Item scores are added to form the total. 
Thus a high score indicates rigidity. 

Design Preference Test?. This test was designed to 
measure need or preference for structure. It contains 
six sets of eight simple designs. Within each set, the 
designs vary in amount of formal structure from a 
single familiar geometric figure to a completely un- 
structured inkblot. The subject selects the two designs 
from each set which he likes best. Each design is 
assigned a value according to its position in the struc- 
ture hierarchy. Score on the test is the total of values 
assigned to all the subject’s choices. A low score 
indicates a preference for structure. 

Forced Choice Anxiety Scale. The forced choice 
scale is a modification of the Taylor scale developed 
by Heineman (10). The critical items are the same in 
both tests but the forced choice form results in a more 
normal distribution. The two forms are highly intercor- 
related. 

Test of Insight (7). This is a projective measure of 
achievement motivation‘in which the subject “explains” 
behavior described to him. The number of achievement- 
oriented explanations make up the test score. 

In addition the Armed Forces Qualification Test 
scores (AFQT) were available as a measure of intelli- 
gence. 


Subjects and Procedure 


The entire battery was administered to 100. male 
basic airmen at Lackland Air Force Base. The subjects 
were tested in groups of five. Some of the tests—F Scale, 
the Einstellung test, Closure II, the anxiety scale, and 
the Test of Insight—were given to the five as group 
tests. The others were given individually. Before any 
SE Trai OT 2 IS te we ae Se 

2 This test is an adaptation of an unpublished test 
designed by Dr. B. I. Levy of Crew Research Labora- 
tory, AF Personnel and Training Research Center. 
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of the tests were given each group received one of two 
sets of general instructions. Ten groups, or 50 men, 
who were to be the ego-involved group were told the 
following: 

“The tests which you are going to take now have 
been selected because they give a very accurate indica- 
tion of a person’s intelligence and all-around ability. 
They have been used rather extensively in classification 
and assignment. Please pay careful attention to all 
instructions and carry them out as well and as con- 
scientiously as you can. The results will be of impor- 
tance in your future Air Force assignment. Please be 
sure that your name and serial number appear on all 
answer sheets and answer booklets. Make no mark on a 
test booklet when an answer sheet is provided. Do not 
open any booklet until told to do so. Do not talk to 
each other about the tests.” 

Relaxed conditions were established for the re- 
maining fifty subjects with the following instructions: 

“The tests which you are going to take today are 
all new tests that we are trying out. We don’t really 
know very much about them and we want to find out 
how people react to them. They are all quite different 
from each other and some are different from the usual 
tests you have taken before. Most people enjoy taking 
them and we hope you will. 

“We are interested in the test results only—not in 
how any one man does on them. You don’t need to 
put your names on the papers at all. Just put down the 
number on the little blue slip on your desk. That is so 
we will be able to put all of one person’s papers to- 
gether. We do want to know how the tests work, 
though, so please try to follow the instructions, 

“We hope you enjoy them and we thank you for your 
cooperation.” 

The manner of the experimenter was in keeping with 
the instructions throughout the two-hour experimental 
period. There was every reason to believe, from the 
behavior of the subjects, that two distinct emotional 
climates had been established. The tense faces in the 
ego-involved group, and the hesitant questions about 
what program these tests were for, contrasted sharply 
with the joking comments about the crazy tests 
psychologists make up, in the other. Each group of five 
men was from a different flight of trainees so that there 
was no possibility of any subject’s having heard the 
experiment discussed before participating. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Examination of the means of all the tests 
for the two groups (Table 1) reveals no sig- 
nificant difference in any test score except the 
achievement motivation measure, the Test of 
Insight. This difference in achievement motiva- 
tion score is to be expected on the basis of 
other results (7) and suggests that we did 
create different levels of motivation, or ego 
involvement. But the ego-involved group, as a 
whole, failed to display any more rigid be- 
havior, from any point of view, than the 
relaxed. 

All the tests in the battery for which it was 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN Scores on Att Tests For Born EGO-INVOLVED 
AND RELAXED GROUPS 


Ego-Involved Relaxed 
Test 
Mean o Mean o t 
F Scale 14.98f | 4.69 | 14.66t | 4.63 36 
Einstellung 1.78 t 1.56 t 1.46 (x?) 
Closure I 15.98 6.15 | 15.44 7.77 44 
Closure II 14.46 5.30 | 14.14 5.01 30 
Changing Fig- 4,30 82 4.29 -13 11 
ures 
Design Prefer- | 46.60 | 14.73 | 51.00 14,18 1.51 
ences 
Anxiety Scale 33.80 9.10 | 34.43 8.05 „34 
Test of Insight 3.72 1.93 2.88 1.90 | 2.41* 
AFQT 73.74 |19.19 | 75.68 | 12.37 60 


* Significant at the .05 level. 

} Scores obtained by dichotomizing items at median and scor- 
ing on pass-fail basis. These scores correlate with conventional 
F-Scale scoring .93. 

$ Einstellung distributions were bimodal, therefore no o’s were 
computed, 


possible to obtain a reliability coefficient 
showed satisfactorily high reliabilities. The 
distribution on the Einstellung test was bi- 
modal, with subjects tending to get either no 
short solutions or all five. The Test of Insight 
is not designed as a homogeneous test (6); 
therefore, split-half or Kuder-Richardson 
techniques are not appropriate. Other work 
with the test (7) has indicated that it does 
have validity and stability as an achievement 
measure. The split-half reliabilities for the re- 
maining tests appear in Table 2. 

The seven rigidity scales were intercorre- 
lated separately for each group. The correla- 
tions are presented in Table 3. Those for the 
ego-involved group appear above the diagonal 
and those for the relaxed group, below. It is 
obvious, first, that there is no general relation- 
ship between the measures; and second, that 
the ego-involved condition failed to produce 
any greater degree of relationship. The only 
relationship significant for both groups was 
that between the two closure tests. In both 
groups this was significant at the .01 level. 
This is in accordance with the assumption 
made earlier that the two tests were measuring 
the same ability—the ability to alter percep- 
tions. Under the ego-involved conditions the 
Changing Figures Test correlated at the .05 
level of significance with Closure II and De- 
sign Preferences, and under the relaxed con- 
ditions both closure tests correlated with the 
Design Preference Test. Possibly this suggests 
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some tendency for the tests involving percep- 
tion to be related. However, in view of the 
many nonsignificant relationships, and the 
lack of any hypotheses to explain either the 
obtained relationships, the lack of other rela- 
tionships, or the variability with experimental 
conditions, the suggestion can be only tenta- 
tive. The reliabilities of the tests rule out the 
possibility that lack of correlation is due to 
low reliabilities. 

Our results have given negative answers, in 
general, to the three questions the experiment 
was designed to answer. There is little evidence 
for assuming a generalized trait of rigidity, 
nor does stress increase either the generality, 
or the mean amount, of rigid behavior. 

In addition to the major findings, we were 
interested in investigating the effect of intel- 
ligence and motivation on our rigidity meas- 
ures. The correlations of AFQT and Test of 
Insight with the rigidity measures are shown 


TABLE 2 


Sprit-Harr RELIABILITIES FOR ALL Tests UNDER 
Born CONDITIONS 


Test Ego-Involved Relaxed 
F Scale -78 79 
Closure I 86 87 
Closure II 74 71 
Changing Figures 84 BCE 
Design Preferences .90 81 
Anxiety Scale 83 Hl 
TLES AMN i na ie in a 

TABLE 3 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE RIGIDITY MEASURES FOR 
THE Eco-INVOLVED AND RELAXED GROUPS 


shala | 2 letleal as 
+ gp |£ z 
Tet |3 |38| 5 | § | Be] 88 | e3 
a | 22) 8 & | ge | 84 | a” 
y a oO [S] O A 
F Scalet —.06| .08 |—.14 oaj 1| -02 
Einstellungt 10 —.10 0 | o| 12] .15 
Closure I 16| .09) 3g**|—.15 | .09 | —-18 
Closure II 13| .21|  .36%* —.33*| .01 | —-21 
Changing —.0|  .00) —.16 OL —.30*| -10 
Figurest 
Design Pref- 24) —.13| .30* 27° |—.17 —.01 
erences 
Anxiety «11| 05) .07 10 19] 07 
Scalet 


Note.—The diagonal separates the results of the ego-involved 
group (above) from the relaxed (below). 

* Significant at .05 level. 

** Significant at .01 level. 

+ High Scores indicate rigidity. 

+ Biserial correlations. 
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INTERRELATION AMONG Some MEASURES oF RIGIDITY UNDER STRESS 


TABLE 4 
CorreLaTions oF Ricmrry Measures with AFQT 
AND TEST OF INSIGHT SCORES FOR EGO-INVOLVED 
AND RELAXED GROUPS 


Ego-Involved Relaxed 
Test T ; a F 
aror |En | AFOT | insight 
F Scale —.26 12 +22 All 
Finstellungt Y yi —.11 -12 .06 
Closure I .31* .09 -08 .28* 
Closure II AE is GLL -04 1297 
Changing Fig- .02 21 .04 | —.15 
ures 
Design Prefer- 06 .04 | —.09 | —.01 
ences 
Anxiety Scale 09 — .08 21 ll 


* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .01 level. 
t Biserial correlations. 


in Table 4. Under the ego-involved conditions, 
where presumably all of the subjects were 
motivated, there was no relationship between 
Test of Insight scores and any rigidity meas- 
ure. There was a positive relationship between 
AFQT and the two closure tests. Under the 
relaxed conditions the relationship between 
AFQT and the closure tests disappeared but 
the closure tests were positively associated 
with motivation. One explanation of this re- 
versal is that the closure tests are related to 
intelligence and when motivation is high in 
all subjects the more intelligent ones do better. 
But when all of the subjects are not motivated, 
and degree of motivation and intelligence are 
not related so that some of the more intelligent 
ones are not doing their best, then those sub- 
jects who are putting out the most effort will 
tend to make the highest scores. In this case 
the correlation between motivation score and 
AFQT was .12. 

The design of the experiment permitted an- 
other incidental investigation. Brown (2) 
found not only that ego involvement produced 
a relationship between F-Scale and Einstellung 
scores, but also that when they were related, 
high scores on these tests were associated with 
high achievement anxiety as measured by 
McClelland’s technique. Since our procedures 
paralleled Brown’s and it is possible to obtain 
a measure of achievement anxiety, or fear of 
failure on the Test of Insight, we attempted to 
repeat Brown’s results. Our ego-involved con- 
ditions did not result in a correlation between 
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F Scale and Einstellung. But inspection of the 
data revealed a total of 36 subjects, 19 from 
the ego-involved group and 17 from the re- 
laxed, who had both scores in either the upper 
or lower halves of their respective distributions. 
These were divided into high- and low-achieve- 
ment anxiety groups and F-Scale and Einstel- 
lung scores were compared. The F-Scale means 
coincided almost exactly (.05 difference) and 
the number of Einstellung successes in each 
group was exactly what would be expected by 
chance. When the subjects with high F and 
Einstellung scores were compared with these 
with low F and Einstellung scores with re- 
spect to achievement anxiety, the mean dif- 
ference was .55, with a ż value of 1.02. Again 
our findings are negative. 

Although our results in general fail to indi- 
cate any generalized trait of rigidity, one 
additional point about the failure of the Ein- 
stellung test to show any of the relationships 
other investigators have found might be men- 
tioned. There has been criticism raised about 
the use of the test as a measure of rigidity 
(12, 14) but, so far as the author is aware, the 
problem of arithmetic facility has not been 
considered a serious one. The arithmetic is 
usually considered so simple that any subject 
can handle it. In our experiment, however, we 
had to discard 10 subjects who quite obviously 
could not perform the simple subtractions re- 
quired—or even set the numbers down in such 
a way that the operation could be carried out. 
In other words, we had to test 110 men in 
order to get 100 who could subtract. How many 
more were so limited in arithmetic skill that 
they were unwilling or unable to depart from 
the specific method shown, rather than too 
rigid to do so, we have no way of knowing. 
We feel fairly sure, however, that some sub- 
jects followed the formula blindly, without 
knowing what they were doing. In the future 
we plan to include a brief arithmetic quiz 
with any Einstellung tests on a similar popula- 
tion. 

SUMMARY 

Seven tests of rigidity, measuring different 
aspects of the variable, and a test of achieve- 
ment motivation were given to 50 male airmen 
under ego-involved conditions and to 50 under 
relaxed conditions. In addition an intelligence 
measure was available. The results were: 
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| 1. Ego-involved conditions did not produce 
an increase in rigid behavior. 

2. There was no evidence of a general inter- 
relation between the various measures of 
rigidity. 

3. Ego-involved conditions produced no in- 
crease in interrelation between measures of 
rigidity. 

4, Achievement motivation did increase 
under the ego-involved conditions. 
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INFLUENCE AND LEADERSHIP AS A FUNCTION OF GROUP 
STRUCTURE 


S. C. GOLDBERG! 
Army Medical Service Graduate School 


by Bavelas (1)and Leavitt (5) in the 

analysis of group processes in terms of 
intragroup communication networks. Among 
other results it was shown that facility in 
problem solving and being nominated as group 
leader were both a function of the ease with 
which a group member was able to communi- 
cate with all the other group members. Ease of 
communication was operationally defined by 
two related indices, “centrality” and “periph- 
erality,” which in turn were derived from 
“distance”—the least number of intermediary 
communicators a communication would have 
to traverse in order to reach every other com- 
municator in the group. The computation of 
centrality, peripherality, and distance is illus- 
trated in Leavitt’s paper. 


Cees interest has been kindled 


PROBLEM 


The purpose of this study is to test the 
general hypotheses that one’s position ina 
network has a bearing on (a) how much 
one is influenced as the group approaches a 
unitary decision on an issue, and on (b) the 
extent to which he is regarded as the group 
leader, 

Hypotheses. Specifically stated, these hy- 
potheses are: 

1. The less the communication distance of a 
group member, regardless of the network, the 
less will his opinion be influenced by the other 
group members when the group attempts to 
artive at a unitary decision. Influence is de- 
fined as the extent of the subject’s (S’s) judg- 
ment change from the beginning to the end of 
group discussion. 

2. The less the communication distance of a 
group member, regardless of the network, the 
more often will he be regarded by his peers as 
leader of the group. 


PROCEDURE 


Three types of network, each with five nodes, were 
used. These networks together with the distance index 
for each node are shown in Fig. 1. 


1The author wishes to express his appreciation to 
Corporal Sheldon H. White for his assistance in the 
collection and analysis of the data, 


Apparatus. Part of a large barrack was partitioned 
into five booths. All the booths were adjacent to each 
other so that the entrance to each faced a common 
direction. An S sitting in any booth was able to see 
straight outside but was not able to see his neighbors in 
the adjacent booths, Each booth was known to the 
experimenter (E) by color and was equipped with a 
writing table, a chair, a pad of colored message cards, 
and a message sending tray. The color of the message 
cards corresponded to the color designated for the 
particular booth, The message sending tray was 
divided into five compartments. Four of the compart- 
ments were painted the colors of the other group mem- 
bers. This was to designate to whom a given node 
could communicate. The fifth compartment was black 
and represented the answer box. By means of slide 
covers certain of the compartments could be covered 
if so desired by E. It was possible by this means to 
restrict the direction of communications, since Ss were 
permitted to communicate only with the uncovered 
colors represented in their trays. The restriction of 
communication permitted the creation of the networks 
shown in Fig. 1. 

The stimuli concerning which a group was to make 
a decision were dot swarms presented on large cards in 
front of each S. À 

Subjects. Subjects were obtained from the 2053rd 
Reception Center at Fort Meade, Maryland. These Ss 
were Army inductees taken from Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Washington, D.C. 

Ten groups of five Ss were run for each of the three 
networks. Thus, the total number of Ss was 150. 

‘Administration of the experiment. The Ss were 
seated in the booths and told that they would take a 
test on leadership and teamwork. The job of each man 
was to lead the group to as accurate a decision as 

ible concerning the number of dots on the card 
which they would see for one minute. The score of 
each man would be how well he led the group. At the 
end of twenty minutes each S would submit an answer 
as to what he and the group agreed to. Discussion was 
restricted to written messages which would be sent only 
to the open colors in one’s tray. Members always wrote 
messages on cards of their own color. The recipient of a 
message could identify the sender by the color of the 
received cards. Members could send as many messages 
as they wished, whenever they wished. The Æ acted as 
the messenger and delivered the messages as soon as 
they were addressed. At the end of the experiment the 
Ss were asked for leadership nominations. 

Control of opinion deviation. Since previous research 
(3) had shown a relationship between the extent of 
influence and the extent of opinion deviation from a 

p norm, the attempt was made to control experi- 
mentally for this irrelevant variable as follows: Unbe- 
known to the Ss, each of them was shown different 
numbers of dots so that fairly uniform patterns of 

isagreement could be created within each group. The 
true number of dots presented at each booth were: 
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NETWORK 


blue—170, red—150, yellow—300, white—100, and 
green—200, Each node in each network was represented 
twice by each booth thus rotating position in the net- 
work with position in the opinion range, and thus con- 
trolling perceived opinion deviation. 

How successful was our attempted control? The 
median opinion of the group was taken as the group 
norm, and each S was then given a deviation score by 
subtracting his initial opinion from the group norm. A 
significance test, Friedman’s chi square (2), was then 
made to determine whether our experimental conditions 
differed on the deviation variable. The p value of the 
chi square was greater than .70, showing that no one 
node differed significantly from any other in the extent 
to which it deviated initially from the group norm, 


RESULTS 


Influence score. Each S wasgiven an influence 
score by taking the absolute difference be- 
tween his initial and final estimate of the num- 
ber of dots. Since all the group members con- 
verged their opinions towards each other 
during discussion, the use of the absolute 
difference as the influence score was permis- 
sible. A low influence score meant that S was 
influenced little as he and his group arrived at 
a decision, and vice versa, 

Influence vs. distance. The influence scores 
for each of the nodes in all three networks were 
compared. If there was more than one node in 
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a given network which had identical values for 
distance, their influence scores were averaged 
and used as a single observation. For example, 
the influence scores for the nodes in the “star” 
network where distance was seven were aver- 
aged and treated as one score. Nodes with 
identical values from different networks were 
not treated in this fashion. Thus, we have an 
analysis of influence under nine conditions of 
distance. Significance of differences between 
treatments was tested by Friedman’s chi 
square; the direction of the differences was 
tested by rank-order correlation. The p values 
from these two significance tests were combined 
(4) to provide a single-tailed test of the hy- 
pothesis. This analysis confirms our hypothesis 
at the .017 level of confidence. We may con- 
clude that group members with less distance 
were influenced less as the group arrived at a 
decision. This trend is illustrated in Table 1. 

Similar comparisons were made for each 
network separately to see if the differences in 
influence were in the expected direction. In 
this case it is found that our hypothesis is 
tenable only in the case of the fork network. 
For example, in the star network the central 
man was influenced more than the peripheral 
men, This means that there is an interaction 
between one’s position in a network and the 
network itself, or that our hypothesis is ac- 
ceptable only in the case of certain networks. 
The breakdown by individual networks is also 
given in Table 1. 

Leadership vs. distance. Each S was given a 
leadership score according to the number of 
times he was mentioned as the group leader. 


TABLE 1 
INFLUENCE AND LEADERSHIP NOMINATIONS vs. DISTANCE 
Star Fork Chain 
Distance 
4 ji 5 6 8 | 9 6 7 10 
Influence* 

Mean 34.1 30.2 Died: 25.9 51.9 102.5 58.4 36.1 59.4 
Variance 1252.56 | 157.69 | 408.06 | 487.62 | 1565.26 | 20137.10 | 2146.58 | 537.86 | 3061.89 
Leadership** 

Mean 1.60 0.30 2.10 0.50 0.15 0.50 1.00 0.80 0.35 
Variance 1.36| 0.06] 0.76| 0.50] 0.06] 0.28) 0.66] 0.12| 0.06 


. 


** Chi Square = 25.85, $ = .002; rho = .76, » = 0045; combi 


i Square = 10.13, p = .26; rho = .71, p = .009; combined p= ot 
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Tt should be made clear that these nominations 
were not forced; an S was free not to nominate 
anyone at all if he felt the group had no leader. 
A total of 63 per cent of the Ss made nomina- 
tions; for the star, 58 per cent; for the fork, 66 
per cent; and for the chain, 66 per cent. 

The nine nodes were compared on the 
average number of nominations received. The 
tests of significance were the same as those in 
the analysis of influence in the preceding sec- 
tion, These tests show our hypothesis to be 
confirmed beyond the .001 level of confidence. 
We may conclude that group members with 
less communication distance were nominated 
more often as having been the group leader. 
This trend is illustrated in Table 1. 

Comparisons were made for each network 
separately on the leadership - nominations. 
Here it is found that our hypothesis is tenable 
in all three networks as shown in Table 1. 

Influence vs. opinion deviation. The great- 
est opinion shifts within each group were made 
by those whose opinions deviated most from 
the median opinion of the group. Rank-order 
correlations between these two variables were 
computed for each of the 30 groups. The 
median correlation for all groups was .70. For 
the star network it was .64; for the fork, .86; 
and for the chain, .36. Thus, it appears that a 
considerable proportion of the variance in 
opinion changes can be accounted for by the 
variable opinion deviation; the desirability of 
experimentally controlling this variable is now 
obvious. 


DISCUSSION AND INTERPRETATION 


Our results can be considered an indication 
of the importance of situational factors operat- 
ing in influence and leadership phenomena. We 
have shown that one’s position in a communi- 
cation network has a bearing on the extent to 
which one is influenced by one’s group in de- 
cision making. However, the hypothesis we 
proposed was confirmed only in the case of one 
type of network, the fork. Originally our 
rationale was that the central node would be 
in a better position to select other opinions 
which supported his own since he would more 
likely know everyone else’s opinion sooner 
than the other group members. He could line 
up his support sooner and bring this pressure 
to bear on the nodes who at that stage did not 
know where they stood. The results, of course, 
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demand a revision of the hypothesis in terms of 
some variable responsible for the attenuation 
of the expected effect in the case of the star and 
chain networks. Rather than speculate as to 
what these variables might be (and sugges- 
tions are not forthcoming from the available 
data), it might be wiser to explore this rela- 
tionship further in a greater variety of net- 
works of various sizes. 

The results on leadership nominations were 
as hypothesized and were quite similar to 
Leavitt’s results even though the groups were 
engaged in a different task. In Leavitt’s ex- 
periment the central nodes were more likely to 
receive all the information necessary to solve 
the problem sooner than the other nodes in 
the group. This might mean that a peripheral 
position would be told the answer by the 
central position while the former was still in 
the midst of figuring it out for himself. After 
several trials of checking the accuracy of the 
central node, the peripheral man in subsequent 
trials might tend to rely on getting the answer 
from the central man without going to the 
trouble of solving the problem by himself each 
time. Such a situation would have the central 
man regarded as the leader on the basis of 
being relied upon by the others to provide the 
answer to the problem. In our experiment there 
is no such basis. There may be still another 
basis for our and Leavitt’s results. If each 
node distributes his nominations equally 
among his direct contacts then much the same 
distribution of nominations as were obtained 
by Leavitt and us would result regardless of 
the basis for nomination and regardless of the 


group task. 


SUMMARY 


In a group decision situation, influence and 
perceived leadership were studied as a func- 
tion of an individual’s position in the com- 
munication network of his group. The hy- 
potheses were advanced that, regardless of the 
network he is in, a group member (a) will be 
influenced less as his group reaches a decision, 
and (b) will be perceived as the group leader 
more often when his position in the com- 
munication network is more central. By more 
central was meant that the number of network 
links S’s communications must traverse in 
order to contact all other group members was 
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‘the smallest in the group. Three types of net- 
` works, each with five nodes, were used. 

On an over-all basis both hypotheses were 
confirmed; however, in the case of influence 
there was an interaction between one’s po- 
sition in the network and the network he was 
in. In other words, the hypothesis concerning 
influence was tenable only in the case of one 
kind of network. 

| It was considered necessary initially to con- 
trol experimentally for the variable opinion 
deviation since previous research (3) had 
shown its relation to influence. The impor- 
tance of this control was seen in the high 
relation that emerged between opinion devia- 
tion and influence (median rho = .70). The 
farther a man was from the group median the 
more he tended to be influenced, 
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THE SUCKING REFLEX: THE EFFECTS OF LONG FEEDING VS. 
SHORT FEEDING ON THE BEHAVIOR OF A HUMAN INF ANT 


THEODORE H. BLAU 
Byron Harless and Associates 


mone child psychiatrists, psychologists, 
A psychoanalysts, and laymen, there 
are some definite and opposing views 
concerning the sucking reflex, or response, in 
infants. A variety of behaviors and conditions, 
both childhood and adult in manifestation, 
are attributed to some function or disfunction 
of sucking behavior in the infant. Research of 
an objective nature is not plentiful in this area 
and those investigations which do appear in the 
literature are somewhat contradictory both in 
findings and conclusions. Theoretical formula- 
tion is plentiful while systematic study of 
these formulations is relatively rare. 

Perhaps the most consistent and longstand- 
ing hypothesis concerning the nature and 
function of sucking behavior in the infant is 
found in psychoanalytic literature. Non- 
analytic interest and study in this area take, to 
a large extent, the well-formulated psychoana- 
lytic hypotheses as a starting point (4, pp. 
74-86), (12, pp. 123-138) and so it will be with 
the present study. 

Fenichel (5, p. 62) states that the pleasure 
gained from feeding may not be considered in 
terms of hunger gratification alone but that 
pleasure is available to the infant, and is 
sought by him, through stimulation of the 
erogenous oral mucous membrane. The 
evidence given for this statement is that if 
erogenous stimulation did not occur, the 
infant would not suck his thumb since it pro- 
duces no milk. Alexander (1, p. 49) further 
emphasizes that nonnutritive sucking results 
from a surplus of oral excitation beyond that 
caused by hunger and represents a relief from 
hunger-induced tension. Menninger (8, pp- 
57-59) writes that “careful studies” indicate 
that bottle-fed babies are more likely to be 
thumbsuckers because a lack in nursing time 
must be “made up.” 

A number of studies using human and infra- 
human subjects have supplied data on the 
presence, absence, or function of a sucking need 
(2, pp. 292-293; 3, pp. 549-558; 6; 7, p. 203; 


| 9, pp. 7-8; 10, p. 112; 11, pp. 142-149; 14, p- 


305). Methodology varies greatly in these 
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studies. Some appear to measure and control 
objectively the variables under consideration. 
Most of this research is based on short-term 
observation, variables which are difficult to 
measure reliably, or data obtained second- 
hand from interested but untrained observers. 
This situation is understandable in view of the 
difficulties met while trying to control the en- 
vironment of newborn infants. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY’ | 


Psychoanalytic theory holds that in addition 
to a sucking reflex that exists to facilitate hun- 
ger satiation, there is a pleasurable sucking 
need which must be satisfied. When the pleas- 
urable sucking need is not satisfied during the 
course of feeding, nonnutritive sucking and 
mouthing will occur, in addition to such signs 
of frustration as crying and general body 
restlessness. The purpose of the present in- 
vestigation is to evaluate this hypothesis in 
light of controlled observations on a human 
infant. 


PROCEDURE 


The subject (S) for this experiment was a human, 
white, male infant who was observed between the ages 
of three and seven weeks after birth. 5 was bottle-fed 
on a self-demand schedule (13, pp. 33-40) throughout 
the experiment. 

Two experimental conditions were observed. The 
first condition was called slow feeding and was accom- 
plished by capping 'S’s bottles with standard 2-hole 
rubber nipples. The second condition was called fast 
feeding and was accomplished by capping S’s bottles 
with standard 2-hole rubber nipples to which an extra 
six holes were added. 

A total of 118 successive feedings were observed. An 
ABAB design for presentation of the two feeding con- 
ditions was used. Records were kept on the number and , 
time of feedings, the time during feeding, the time be- 
tween feedings, the amount of food ingested at each 
feeding, and the time from the end of feeding until $ 
was noted to be asleep. The following variables were 
also observed and rated: 

Crying after feeding—the intensity and duration of 
crying observed from the time feeding stopped until - 
ten minutes after feeding stopped. 

Sucking after feeding—the intensity and duration of 
nonnutritive sucking observed within a ten-minute 
period following the cessation of feeding, Nonnutritive 
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sucking refers to the mouthing of fingers, clothing, 
bedding, etc. A 

Activity after feeding—the intensity and duration of 
physical activity observed within a ten-minute period 
following the end of feeding. 3 

Crying between feedings—the intensity and duration 
of crying observed from ten minutes after any feeding 
until the beginning of the following feeding. 

Sucking belween feedings—the intensity and dura- 
tion of nonnutritive sucking observed from ten minutes 
after any feeding until the beginning of the following 
feeding. 

Activity between feedings—the intensity and duration 
of physical activity observed from ten minutes after 
any feeding until the beginning of the following feeding. 

Regurgitation after and between feedings—the amount 
and frequency of regurgitation observed between the 
end of one feeding and the beginning of the next. 

In order to measure the above variables, a three- 
point rating scale was developed for each. The value 
for each point on the scale was as follows: 


0 rating. A 0 rating was assigned whenever, during an 
observation period, no evidence for the particular vari- 
able was noted. For example, if from the time feeding 
began, until ten minutes after the feeding period ended, 
no crying was observed, a 0 rating would be assigned 
for the variable, crying after feeding. 

1 rating. This rating is described as a minimal manifes- 
tation of the variable. Such a rating would be assigned 
when only sporadic or mild expression of any variable 
was noted. For example, if in the variable sucking be- 
tween feedings, it was noted that during this time the 
infant sporadically would suck his fingers or the bed- 
clothes without any continuity or regularity, a rating 
of 1 would be assigned for this variable. 

2 rating. This rating was assigned only to continual and 
definite manifestation of the variable. In activity between 
feeding, if the child was noted to twist, turn, or exhibit 
general motor activity in a constant and active manner, 
the rating of 2 would be assigned to this variable. 

The subject was observed alternately by the two 
experimenters. Pretesting of the rating scales indicated 
a minimum interjudge agreement of 90 per cent (on 
the variable least agreed upon) while the mean agree- 
ment for all variables was 95 per cent. 

During the experiment, the subject was observed 
20 hours per day. The hours between 2:00 A.M. and 
6:00 A.M. were not observed. This four hour omission 
was constant for all conditions. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the means for slow feeding 
series I and II, fast feeding series I and II 
and for total slow and total fast feeding series 
on the variables of number of feedings per 
day, time spent in each feeding, the amount of 
food taken, and the time from the end of 
feeding until sleep. 

The mean feeding time during the fast 
feeding series was 13.2 minutes less than the 


mean feeding time during the slow feeding 
series, 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS OF PHYSICAL MEASURES FOR THE SLOW AND 
Fast FEEDING SERIES AS WELL As ToraL SLow 
AND Torat Fast FEEDING 


Mean 
Se ea Te Cl Food: auime |Amount| Time 
ings |f ingested} 5 cep 
per day (min.) (ounces) (min,) 
Fast I (n = 26) 4.33 | 35.4 | 4.44 | 27.8 
Slow I (» = 34) 4.86 | 49.5 | 4.20 | 64.4 
Fast II (n = 51) 4.45 | 35.7 | 4.64 | 44.6 
Slow II (” = 7) 5.11 | 48.1 | 3.75 | 49.4 
Total fast feeding 4.41 | 35.6 | 4.57 | 38.9 
Total slow feeding 4.90 | 48.3 | 4.12 | 61.8 

TABLE 2 


Mean RATINGS FOR EACH OF THE EXPERIMENTAL 
VARIABLES FOR THE Four EXPERIMENTAL SERIES 
AS WELL AS FOR THE ToraL Fast FEEDING SERIES 
AND TOTAL SLOW FEEDING SERIES 


After Feeding Between Feeding 
Experimental 
Feeding Series. | Cry. |Suck-|Activ-| Cry- | Suck-lActiv-| Re: 
ing | ing | ity | ing | ing | ity | Git. 
Fast I «27 | 15] .35] .54] .19] .38] .08 
Slow I 1.00 | .88] .88| .79| .58| .64| .18 
Fast II +53] 618] .33| .36| .12| .24| .22 
Stow II 1.28 | .43 | 1.14 | 1.29 | 1.00 | 1.00 | .42 
Total fast A| 17) 34| 43| 14] .29 | 17 
feeding 
Total slow 1.05 | .80| .92| .88| .65| .70| .22 
feeding 


Note.—The above are based on a three-point scale of 0-2. 


TABLE 3 


Cut Squares BETWEEN SLow AND Fast FEEDING 
SERIES For EACH EXPERIMENTAL VARIABLE 


After Feeding Between Feeding 


Experimental 
Feeding Series | Cry. | Suck-Activ-| Cry- | Suck-|Activ-| Re 


ing | ing | ity | ing | ing | ity | git. 


Slow I vs. Fast |13.88 |15.10 |10.62 | 1.71 
I 


Slow II vs. Fast}12.62 |11.96 |12.84 |10.30 |22.64 
I 


5.72 | 2.56 | 1.10 


15.59 | 5.84 

Total Slow vs. 
Total Fast 

Slow I vs. Slow 
i 

Fast I vs. Fast 
I 


19.89 |32.19 |24.87 | 9.61 |21.57 |14.66 | 1.72 


5.79 | .76| .21 | 2.36 | 4,02 | 2.91 


4.99 | 1.47 | .00 | 2.49 | 2.53 | 1.78 


$ distribution of chi square: .001-13.82 
-01 - 9.21 
05 — 5.99 
+10 - 4.60 
-50 - 1.39 


Da 
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Table 2 presents the mean ratings for each 
of the experimental variables in each of the 
four experimental series as well as for the 
total fast feeding series and total slow feeding 
series. 

Tt was necessary to move the subject during 
the slow feeding series II. Data collection was 
cut short at this point asa result of the changed 
conditions. In order to estimate significance of 
difference between experimental conditions, a 
contingency formula was used in order to 
account for the difference in number of obser- 
vations in each experimental series. With this 
formula, the assumption is made that no true 
differences exist between any of the experi- 
mental conditions (slow feeding and fast 
feeding). Table 3 presents the chi squares ob- 
tained from the contingency formula to test the 
null hypothesis. Table 3 shows comparisons 
of slow feeding series with fast feeding series, 
as well as total fast feeding series with total 
slow feeding series. 

Examination of Table 3 indicates that in the 
comparison of total slow feeding series against 
total fast feeding series on all variables 
other than Regurgitation the null hypothesis 
is rejected, with a level of confidence below 
01 in all cases. This is to say, conditions of 
slow feeding and conditions of fast feeding 
cannot be said to have the same effect on six 
of the seven variables considered. The results 
of comparison of slow feeding series I with 
slow feeding series II and fast feeding series 
I with fast feeding series II indicate that the 
null hypothesis has been upheld in these 
comparisons. This tends to indicate that there 
is little or no difference between two series of 
the same kind of feeding. The differences seem 
to lie in the comparison of slow feeding and 
fast feeding. 

SUMMARY 


In order to investigate the effects of long 
feeding time and short feeding time on non- 
nutritive sucking and other behavioral vari- 
ables in the newborn infant, a three-week-old 
child was given a series of long feedings and 
short feedings over a period of approximately 
30 days. During this time the child was ob- 
served constantly and consistently in order to 
measure the effects of the two types of feeding. 
Long feeding was effected through the use of 
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standard two-hole rubber nipples on the 
feeding bottle. Short feeding was effected by 
using eight-hole nipples. 

It was found that more nonnutritive sucking 
occurred during the long feeding sessions. 
In addition, more crying, more general restless- 
ness, and more difficulty in sleeping occurred 
during the long feeding periods. 

The hypothesis that nonnutritive sucking 
results from inadequate use of the sucking 
response was not supported by the data in this 
study. This investigation raises the suggestion 
that perhaps the gratification of hunger needs 
temporally is of more importance behaviorally 
than the satisfaction of a supposed sucking 
need in the infant. Results and conclusions are 
to be viewed with caution in light of the limits 
of this investigation. 
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SOME CONDITIONS OF ANXIETY EXTINCTION" 


JULIA C. HALL 
Teachers College, Columbia University? 


me capacity to withdraw from tissue- 

damaging agents is essential for the 

survival of an individual organism. 
Most organisms have, in addition to the 
capacity to withdraw, the capacity to an- 
ticipate danger and to make avoidance moves. 
Anxiety, conceived as anticipation of threat to 
the integrity of the organism, has protective 
and survival value since it makes avoidance 
behavior possible. However, it is not the 
adaptive aspect of anxiety that is the point of 
concern in psychopathology but, rather, the 
maladaptive and destructive aspects. Since 
the time of the seminal studies of Freud, in- 
vestigations of the nature and etiology of 
psychopathology have come to be more and 
more centered around the study of anxiety. 

Most of the extant theories of psychotherapy 
are concerned with an exploration of the char- 
acteristics of the optimum psychotherapeutic 
situation. If anxiety is a causative factor in 
psychopathology, then conditions that facili- 
tate extinction of anxiety probably should be 
elements of an optimum therapeutic situation. 
The investigation that is reported here was 
designed to study conditions that facilitate 
extinction of anxiety in albino rats. 

The assumptions that underlie this investi- 
gation are: 

1. Anxiety is an aversive drive state that is 
brought into effect by a neutral stimulus that 
has been paired with a primary aversive sti- 
mulus. The defining operations for the anxiety 
drive state are presentation of (a) a neutral 
stimulus (Sy) and (b) an aversive stimulus 
(S4) where the neutral stimulus always pre- 
cedes the aversive stimulus. 

- 2. As a result of the pairing of Sy with S4, 
Sy acquires secondary aversive properties 

1 The present paper is based on-a dissertation sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The writer wishes to express her 
gratitude to Drs. Laurance F. Shaffer, Jacob Cohen, 
Fred S. Keller, Edward J. Shoben, Jr., and Helen M. 
Walker for their advice and assistance. 


2 Now at Bronx Veterans Administration Hospital, 
New York, New York. 


and comes to signal the impending onset of the 
aversive stimulus. (The symbol Sa will be used 
in order to represent the acquired aversive 
properties of Sy.) 

3. As a secondary aversive stimulus Sq 
elicits response aspects of the anxiety drive 
state. Involuntary, intra-organismic changes 
are generally considered to be components of 


the organism’s response to Sa. We cannot © 


adequately specify these intra-organismic 
changes but we assume that certain unspeci- 
fied aspects of anxiety may be conditioned to 
and elicited by Sa. 

4. An escape response is reinforced by the 
termination of the stimulus (Sa) that elicits 
the anxiety drive state. 

5. When Sa no longer signals the approach 
of the aversive stimulus, the anxiety drive 
state will not be established by Sa and the 
conditioned anxiety response may be said to be 
extinguished. 

6. When the conditioned anxiety response 
is extinguished, the motivation for and the 
source of reinforcement of an escape response 
are removed. Therefore, an experimental pro- 
cedure that reduces the strength of a con- 
ditioned anxiety response will reduce the 
strength of an escape response. 

The motivational properties of the anxiety 
drive state have been demonstrated in a num- 
ber of experiments (2, 7, 8, 9); Farber (3) and 
Schoenfeld (10) have reported experimental 
data indicating that reduction in the strength 
of a conditioned anxiety response results in 
the weakening of an escape response. 

The experiment reported here was divided 
into three phases. In the first phase, the Ac- 


ee 


quisition Phase, a lighted white compartment ~ 


(Sy-Sa) was paired with electric shock (S4); 


the animals learned to escape the aversive — 


stimulus by passing over a hurdle and through 
a door into a black compartment. In the 


second phase, the Anxiety Extinction Phase, © 


the experimental conditions were introduced. 


During the third phase, the Test Phase, Sa _ 


was presented but was never followed by Sa- 
During the Acquisition and Test Phases the 
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experimental procedures were the same for the 
subjects in all the groups. 

Control Group. The effect of the experimental 
conditions cannot be evaluated unless informa- 
tion is available regarding the effect on the 
escape response of the lapse of time necessi- 
tated by the Anxiety Extinction Phase; on the 
third day of the experimental cycle the Con- 
trol Group animals remained in their living 
cages. The Anxiety Extinction Phase pro- 
cedure for this group will be referred to as the 
time procedure. 

Confinement Group. The Confinement Group 
procedure was designed to test the effect on 
the conditioned anxiety response of the 
Pavlovian extinction operation, presentation 
of S, without S4, in a situation where the 
escape response was blocked. Since the time 
procedure did not provide the extinction 
operation, the Confinement Group was ex- 
pected to show a greater reduction in the 
strength of the escape response than the 
Control Group. 

Other-Animal Group. The anxiety extinction 
procedure of the Other-Animal Group was 
designed to test the effect of the pairing of 
Sa with a stimulus that might be expected to 
strengthen approach responses. When such a 
stimulus is paired with Sa, any approach re- 
sponses that occur would be incompatible 
with the escape responses that have already 
been conditioned. The effect of the approach 
responses might be expected to be that of 
weakening the power of Sa to induce the 
anxiety drive state. 

A cage mate was chosen as the stimulus to 
be paired with Sa. Antonitis and Sher (1) 
> have reported an experiment which indicates 
that when rats have lived in groups, other rats 
have positive reinforcing properties, that is, 
other rats strengthen approach responses. 
The experimental evidence does not, however, 
indicate whether such “other rats” are primary 
or secondary reinforcers. 

The other-animal procedure thus provided 
for two operations during the Anxiety Ex- 
tinction Phase: (a) the Pavlovian extinction 
operation and (b) the pairing of Sa with a 
positive reinforcer. The Other-Animal Group 
was expected to show a greater reduction in the 
strength of the escape response than either the 
t Control Group or the Confinement Group. 

Nonconfinement Group. The Nonconfinement 
Group procedure was derived from the follow- 
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ing formulation: (a) the confinement pro- 
cedure—continuous presentation of Sa with 
escape blocked—induces an intense negative 
emotional state; (b) an intense negative 
emotional state that is concurrent with the 
anxiety extinction operation will slow down the 
extinction process. If these two premises are 
correct, a procedure that allows for the 
Pavlovian extinction operation without a 
concurrent emotionalizing operation should 
facilitate the extinction process. The Non- 
confinement Group was expected, therefore, to 
show a greater reduction in the strength of the 
escape response than either the Control or 
Confinement Groups but less extinction than 
the Other-Animal Group. i 


PROCEDURES 


Apparatus. The apparatus used in this experiment 
is a copy of the apparatus described by Miller (8). It 
is a two-compartment wooden box; one compartment 
is painted flat white, the second, flat black. The floor of 
the white compartment is a grid made of 362 inch 
copper bars placed at intervals of one-half inch for the 
entire length of the white compartment. The grid is 
wired so that electric current can flow across it; a cur- 
rent of 300 volts, 60 cycle A. C., through a resistance 
of 390,000 ohms was used in the experiment reported 
here. A 4-watt, Sol-Rex pilot light is installed in the 
left end of the white compartment and the globe was 
covered with two thicknesses of translucent, non- 
inflammable paper. The mean of seven illuminometer 
readings taken at a point in the center of the back wall 
of the compartment was 3.5 foot-candles of light. All 
of the experimental work was done under artificial 
illumination. j 

‘The floor of the black compartment is of plank and 
painted flat black. The glass front of this compartment 
was, during this experiment, covered with black cloth. 

‘The two compartments are divided by a sliding door 
which is made so that it can be closed completely, 
opened completely, or dropped partially. When the 
door is in this latter position it constitutes a hurdle 
214 in. high; an animal must climb over this hurdle in 
order to go from one compartment to the other. A cur- 
tain of black cloth is hung at the door and just inside 
the black compartment. 

‘An electric clock, operated by the experimenter, 
was used to obtain the time data. All time data were 
recorded to the nearest one-half second. 

Subjects. The subjects were all experimentally naive, 
male albino rats of Wistar strain. Five groups of ani- 
mals, ten animals in each group were used; the age of 
the animals as of the date they were first run in the 

iment ranged from 85 to 95 days. The groups 
were named as follows: (a) Control Group, (6) Con- 
finement Group, (c) Other-Animal Group, (d) Non- 
confinement Group, and (e) Auxiliary Other-Animal 
Group. The Auxiliary Other-Animal Group was not an 
experimental group; its members were a part of the 
anxiety extinction procedure of the Other-Animal 


Group. 
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Ten days before an animal was to be used in the ex- 
periment it was placed on a feeding rhythm; the feeding 
thythm was maintained until the experimental work 
was completed. During the feeding thythm period, 
food was placed in the cage for two hours out of each 
twenty-four. Water was always available. Experimen- 
tation was begun at 6 a.m. each day, approximately 19 
to 20 hours subsequent to the routine feeding time. 

The three phases of the experiment covered five 
days; five animals were run on consecutive days through 
the three phases. Each experimental group, therefore, 
was made up of two subgroups of five animals each. 

Acquisition phase. The Acquisition Phase procedure 
was identical for the four experimental groups. The 
animals were run in rotation for 30 trials on Day 1 and 
30 trials on Day 2 of the experimental cycle. The 
interval between trials for a particular animal was 
sometimes slightly more than five minutes but never 
less. 

During Trial 1 the door between the two compart- 
ments was completely open. An animal was placed in 
the white compartment and remained in the apparatus 
for two minutes. 

At the beginning of Trial 2 the door between the two 
compartments was closed completely. An animal was 
placed in the white compartment and remained there 
for 60 sec. During the next 60-sec. period electric shock 
of one second duration was given at five-sec. intervals. 
At the end of this period the apparatus was set so that 
electric current flowed continuously across the grid and, 
simultaneously, the door between the two compart- 
ments was opened by the experimenter. When the ani- 
mal ran to the black compartment, it was allowed to 
remain there for 45 sec. At the end of this period of 
time the animal was returned to its cage. The period of 
45 sec. in the black compartment on each trial was con- 
stant for all the acquisition trials, 

At the beginning of Trial 3 the door between the 
two compartments was completely closed; an animal 
was placed in the white compartment and remained 
there for 30 sec. At the end of the 30-sec. period the 
apparatus was set so that electric current flowed con- 
tinuously across the grid and, after 10 sec., the experi- 
menter opened the door. 

The door between the two compartments was placed 
in the hurdle position for Trials 4-60; current flowed 
across the grid continuously. Beginning with Trial 4 
the placement of an animal in the white compartment 
was alternated in the following way: on all even- 
numbered trials the animal was placed in the center of 
the grid and facing away from the door; on all odd- 
numbered trials the animal was placed at the left end 
of the white compartment and facing the door. 

Auxiliary Other-Animal Group. On the days during 
which the members of the Other-Animal Group were 
undergoing acquisition trials those of their cage mates 
that were members of the Auxiliary Other-Animal 
Group were familiarized with the experimental appara- 
tus. These animals were put into the white compart- 
ment under the following conditions: (a) the animals 
were placed in the white compartment in groups of two 
and three animals, (b) the members of each such group 

were cage mates, (c) the door between the two com- 
partments was completely closed, (d) electric current 
was not on the grid, (e) a small dish of dry Purina mash 
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was placed under the light, (f) each group of cage mates 
remained in the white compartment for 15 min. on 
day 1 and for 15 min. on day 2. 

Anxiety extinction phase. The grid of the white com- 
partment was not electrified during the Anxiety Ex- 
tinction Phase. 

The animals of the Confinement Group were placed 
in the white compartment under the following condi- 
tions: (a) the door between the two compartments was 
completely closed; (6) each animal was placed in the 
white compartment and remained there for 15 min.; 
(c) there were four 15-min. periods in the white com- 
partment for each animal; and (d) the 15-min. periods 
for each animal were separated by approximately one 
hour and 20 min. 

The Other-Animal Anxiety Extinction procedure 
differed from that of the Confinement Group in the 
following way only: (a) an animal from the Auxiliary 
Other-Animal Group was placed in the white compart- 
ment and, immediately after, an animal from the Other- 
Animal Group was put in the white compartment; 
(b) at the end of 15 min. the animals were removed 
from the white compartment in reverse order, i.e., the 
member of the Other-Animal Group was removed first. 

In the nonconfinement anxiety extinction procedure 
the arrangement of the door was just as it had been 
during acquisition trials 4-60. Each animal was placed 
in the white compartment and allowed to remain in the 
apparatus for 15 minutes and there were four such 
15-min. periods for each animal. During each of these 
15-min. periods the animals could, and did, spend time 
standing in the black compartment at the hurdle with 
the curtain pushed aside and with head oriented toward 
the white compartment. All time spent in such a posi- 
tion was counted as extinction time; any time spent in 
the white compartment after having gone to the black 
compartment was also counted as extinction time. 

Test phase. The Test Phase procedure was the same 
for all groups. Each animal was run for 30 test trials on 
each of two consecutive days, a total of 60 test trials 
for each animal. The placement of the animals in the 
white compartment was alternated as it was during 
acquisition trials. The grid was not electrified, but in 
all other respects the arrangement of the apparatus was 
the same as during the Acquisition Phase. 

When an animal went into the black compartment, 
it was allowed to remain there for 45 sec. During this 
45-sec, period the animal could return to the white 
compartment. The time that an animal spent in the 
black compartment was accumulated to a maximum of 
45 sec. on any one trial; time spent in the white com- 
partment was accumulated to a maximum of 300 sec. 
on any one trial. The animal was removed from the 
apparatus when either of these time limits was reached. 

Data recorded for test phase trials. The data recorded 
during Test Phase trials were: (a) latency, that is, the 
amount of time that elapsed between an animal's being 
placed in the white compartment and its having four 
paws in the black compartment and (b) return time, 
that is to say, any time an animal spent in the white 
compartment after having initially run from the white 
to the black compartment. An animal was considered 
as having returned when it had four paws in the white 
compartment. 
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RESULTS 


The Test Phase data that were used to 
evaluate the differential effects of the ex- 
perimental conditions were: (a) latency and 
(b) total time in the white compartment. 
The total time datum for any given trial was 
secured by adding the latency and the return 
time for that trial. It is assumed that reduc- 
tion in the strength of the escape response 
tendency will be reflected in increased latency 
and in increased total time in the white com- 
partment. Since, in every instance, the 
analysis of the latency scores and the analysis 
of total time scores yielded the same compar- 
ative results, only total time data will be re- 
ported. 

In order to evaluate the changes in the 
strength of the escape response tendency dur- 
ing test trials, the 60 trials for each of the four 
groups were divided into six blocks of ten 
consecutive trials each. A statistic that sum- 
marizes the central tendency of an animal’s 
behavior would seem to be the most reliable 
estimate of the animal’s performance in any 
one group of ten trials. Inspection of the data 
suggested that the median, rather than the 
mean, would be the most appropriate measure 
of central tendency; the median score of an 
animal for ten consecutive trials was, there- 
fore, chosen as the score of that animal for that * 
particular block of ten trials. 

Inspection of the ten scores of each group in 
each block of ten trials indicated that the 
distributions are, in many instances, anormal 
and the results of the Hartley Test of Hetero- 
geneity of Variance (4) indicate that the 
assumption that the observations are drawn 
from populations whose variances are homo- 
geneous cannot be made. In view of these 
findings only those statistical tests that are free 
of the assumption of normality of distribution 
and that are also relatively insensitive to 
heterogeneity of variance were used in the 
analyses of the data. The .05 level of proba- 
bility was chosen as the level of significance to 
be used throughout the study. 

Table 1 shows the median total time score of 
each of the four experimental groups for each 
of six blocks of ten consecutive test trials. 
Examination of this table suggests that the 
experimental conditions did have differential 
effects upon the strength of the escape re- 
sponse tendency. The Control Group shows 
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the least reduction in the strength of the es- 
cape response tendency, the Other-Animal 
Group shows the greatest. The medians of the 
Confinement and Nonconfinement Groups are 
in each instance, close to but always greater 
than that of the Control Group. The Kruskal 
and Wallis H test (6), a one-criterion analysis 
of variance using ranked data, was used to 
test the reliability of the observed differences 
among the groups; the four groups were found 
to differ significantly with regard to their 
central tendency. n 

Having found that there is an over-all dif- 
ference among the groups in each set of ten 
trials, the next step undertaken was that of 
evaluating the effect of each experimental 
condition as it is compared with the control 
condition and with each of the other experi- 
mental conditions. The Wilcoxon T test (12) 
was employed for this analysis and the results 
are shown in Table 2. The Wilcoxon T test 
bears the same relation to the H test as the 
Fisher ¢ test bears to the F test of the regular 
one-criterion analysis of variance and, as is the 
case with the H test, the calculation is based 
upon ranks. For each comparison of two groups 
the 20 Total Time scores were arranged in 
order of magnitude, the lowest score was as- 
signed the rank of 1, the next lowest score the 
rank of 2, etc. The group having the lower 
scores would have, therefore, the lower rank 
total. 

The results of the Wilcoxon T tests (Table 2) 
show that reduction in the strength of the 
escape response was significantly greater in the 
three experimental groups than in the Control 
Group. Such findings indicate that some con- 
dition other than mere lapse of time was re- 


TABLE 1 


MEDIAN Tora, TME IN THE WHITE COMPARTMENT 
ror Test Prase Trrars 1-60 


Group Median 
Test Trials Non- 
Confine- Other 
Control 5 confine- 
ment animal ment 
1-10 .15 150 12,25 1:25: 
11-20 .50 115 20.75 = 1.50 
21-30 .50 15750) 1-13.05) :1.50 
31-40 15 4.00 17.00 1.75 
41-50 15 3.00 25.25 2.25 
51-60 1.00 10.25 25.50 5.25 


Note.—All medians are to the nearest .25 second. 
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TABLE 2 
Witcoxon T Test or ToraL Toe IN Warre Com- 
PARTMENT OF THE CONTROL, CONFINEMENT, 
OTHER-ANIMAL, AND NONCONFINEMENT GROUPS 


= 


—= 


T Valuef 
Be, oncaetient: Noncon- Noncon- 
1 finement: finement: 
other-animal F 
confinement other-animal 
1-10 GPSS 90.0 60.0** 
11-20 66.0** 99.5 63.0** 
21-30 61.5** 104.0 68.0** 
31-40 76.5* 89.0 66.5** 
41-50 72.5* 87.0 62,5** 
51-60 79 ,.0* 87.0 67 .0** 


Note.—P is .01 for all comparisons with the Control Group, the 
Control Group showing in each instance significantly less reduc- 
tion in the strength of the escape response. 

+ T is the smaller of two group rank totals and in this table is 
the sum of the ranks of the group that is listed first in each of the 
pairs. 

Foran N of 10 in each group: T = 79.0, P is .05*; T = 71.0, Pis 
our", T 


sponsible for the degree of reduction in the 
strength of the escape response that was mani- 
fested by the various experimental groups. 
Remaining away from an anxiety-eliciting 
stimulus for a short period of time seems to 
have very little effect upon the power of the 
signaling stimulus to elicit anxiety. The limits 


of the time variable, however, have not been , 


explored and we do not know at what point, 
if any, time might be expected to effect some 
reduction in the anxiety eliciting power of the 
signaling stimulus. 

Since the Confinement Group showed a 
significantly greater reduction in the strength 
of the escape response than the Control 
Group did, it can be said that the Pavlovian 
extinction operation, presentation of Sa 
without Sa, will reduce the strength of a 
conditioned anxiety response. A further 
finding, viz., that the Other-Animal Group 
showed a significantly greater reduction in the 
strength of the escape response than was 
shown by the Confinement Group, indicates 
that the extinction process is influenced by the 
conditions that are concurrent with the Pav- 
lovian extinction operation. In the present 
experiment, the pairing of S, with a positive 

- reinforcer facilitated the extinction process. 
The use of the stimulus animals suggests an 
area for investigation; viz., what range and 
type of alteration in the S, compound may be 
expected to influence the extinction process. 
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A question which the results of the other- 
animal procedure raises is: how did the positive 
reinforcer (i.e, the cage mate) exercise its 
facilitating effect? Several avenues of specu- 
lation present themselves. Shoben (11) has 
discussed a therapeutic process which he calls 
“counter-conditioning,” a process in which 
S, is associated with a positive reinforcer and, 
as a result of this association, Sa not only loses 
its secondary negative properties but may also 
acquire positive reinforcing properties. 

Another explanation of the function of the 
stimulus animal may be that the presence of 
the cage mate facilitated movement of the 
experimental animal about the white compart- 
ment and that increased movement, leading as 
it did to an increased amount of contact with 
the secondary negative stimulus compound, 
led to an accelerated rate of extinction. Some 
of the obtained data support this explanation. 
Records were made of the movement of the 
animals about the white compartment during 
the Anxiety Extinction Phase and analysis of 
these data by means of the Wilcoxon T test 
indicates that the amount of movement of the 
Other-Animal Group was significantly greater 
than that of the Confinement Group. 

The relation of movement scores to Test 
Trial scores was analyzed in the following way: 
(a) movement scores for the ten animals of a 
group were ranked; (b) the medians of these 
same animals for Total Time for the 60 test 
trials were ranked; (c) the tau coefficient of 
correlation (5) between the two rank orders 
was computed. In the Confinement Group the 
relation of these two data is significantly 
positive (0.66); that is to say, high movement 
scores tend to accompany high Test Phase 
scores. A positive relationship was not found 
between these two data for the Other-Animal 
Group. It may be, however, that the other- 
animal procedure effected such a high degree of 
extinction of anxiety that the relationship 
between the two data is masked. 

The observation of significantly greater 
movement in the Other-Animal Group during 
the Anxiety Extinction Phase raises further 
speculation regarding the function of the 


stimulus animals: (a) Did the presence of the ; 


cage mate mitigate the emotionalizing effect of 
the confinement operation? (b) Was the less- 


ened intensity of emotionality responsible for | 


the greater amount of movement and for the 
greater amount of extinction obtained with the 
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other-animal procedure? Data obtained in the 
experiment lend support to an affirmative 
answer to the first of the two questions posed 
above. Records of two indices of emotionality, 
defecation and urination, were recorded for the 
Anxiety Extinction Phase; defecation scores 
were recorded in terms of the number of 
boluses and urination scores in terms of the 
number of times urination occurred. Analysis 
of these data for the Anxiety Extinction 
Phase by means of the Wilcoxon T test indi- 
cates that the Confinement Group showed a 
significantly greater amount of emotional 
behavior than was shown by the Other- 
Animal Group. Analysis of the emotional be- 
havior data of these two groups during the 
Acquisition Phase indicates that the scores of 
the two groups do not differ for that phase. 
We may assume, therefore, that the presence 
of the cage mate was responsible for the 
difference in defecation and urination scores 
during the Anxiety Extinction Phase. 

The second of the two questions raised 
above is incorporated in one of the premises 
upon which the nonconfinement procedure was 
based: viz., the effects of the Pavlovian ex- 
tinction operation will be impeded by a 
concurrent operation which induces an intense 
negative emotional state. The data obtained 
in the experiment, however, do not indicate 
that the Confinement and Nonconfinement 
Groups differ with regard to the amount of 
reduction in the strength of the escape re- 
sponse and the validity of the premise remains 
in question. The nonconfinement procedure, 
however, was not a satisfactory test since there 
was no way of controlling the amount of 
extinction time. Amount of exposure to the 
extinction operation could be expected to vary 
from animal to animal and in no instance could 
it be expected to equal the 60 minutes of ex- 
posure provided by the confinement and Other- 
Animal procedures. Data taken during the 
Anxiety Extinction Phase indicate that ex- 
tinction time of the Nonconfinement animals 
varied from a high of 34 minutes to a low of 9 
minutes. One would expect that reduction in 
the strength of the escape response would be 
positively correlated with the amount of ex- 
tinction time and, for the Nonconfinement 
Group, this expectation was fulfilled. The 
extinction time scores for the ten animals in 
the Nonconfinement Group were ranked; the 
medians of these same animals for Total Time 
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for the 60 test trials were ranked and the tau 
coefficient of correlation between the two rank 
orders computed. The obtained coefficient 
is 0.74; the positive relationship is significant. 

Since extinction time and amount of ex- 
tinction are correlated in a positive fashion 
and since the Confinement Group had a much 
greater amount of exposure to extinction, it 
might be argued that the failure of the Con- 
finement Group to show a greater amount of 
extinction than the Nonconfinement Group 
constitutes support of the idea that the emo- 
tionalizing effect of the confinement procedure 
impeded extinction. Such an argument, how- 
ever, rests upon the assumption of linearity of 
relationship between amount of extinction 
time and amount of extinction. One would not 
expect linearity of relationship to hold true 
for all amounts of extinction time and we have 
no data in this experiment with which to test 
linearity of relationship for the, 60 minutes 
of extinction time used in the confinement 
procedure. 


SUMMARY 


‘An investigation was designed to test the 
relative effectiveness of four procedures in 
securing the extinction of anxiety. Four groups 
of albino rats were given trials in which a 
neutral stimulus (Sa) was paired with an 
aversive stimulus (514) and the animals learned 
to escape by climbing over a hurdle. 

The four procedures used in the experiment 
were: (a) the passage of time (24 hours)— 
the control procedure; (b) the Pavlovian 
extinction operation in a situation where the 
escape response was blocked—the confinement 
procedure; (c) the confinement procedure in a 
situation where Sa is paired with a positive re- 
inforcer—the other-animal procedure; and 
(d) the Pavlovian extinction operation in a 
situation where the escape response was not 
blocked—the nonconfinement procedure. 

The data obtained support the following 
conclusions: 

1, Remaining away from an anxiety-eliciting 
situation for a short period of time does not 
bring about extinction of anxiety. 

2, The Pavlovian extinction operation does 
weaken the strength of conditioned anxiety. 

3. The anxiety extinction process is ac- 
celerated by the pairing, during the extinction - 
operation, of Sa with a positive reinforcer (a 
cage mate stimulus animal.) 
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The results of the investigation lend tenta- 
tive support to a fourth conclusion: an ad- 
ditional emotionalizing operation (blocking of 
escape) that is concurrent with the extinction 
operation will impede the extinction process. 
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CASE REPORTS | 
A SCHIZOPHRENIC CHILD AND HIS MOTHER 


ALAN 


0. ROSS 


Child Guidance Clinic, Brooke Army Hospital 


mE importance of the role of environ- 
| ment in the etiology of schizophrenia 
has become widely recognized in recent 
years. Several studies have dealt with the 
childhood experiences of adult schizophrenics, 
with particular emphasis on the mother-child 
relationship (3, 4, 7, 9, 10, 11). All of these 
studies share the weakness, which is probably 
unavoidable, that they represent attempts to 
reconstruct the feeling tone of a relationship 
from interviews and questionnaires after 15 
to 20 years have passed. Those authors 
(1, 2, 6) who have concerned themselves with 
schizophrenia in childhood do not face the 
same difficulty as less time has elapsed since 
the presumably pathogenic relationship ob- 
tained and since, in fact, many aspects of the 
relationship still exist. 

The writer has recently had the opportunity 
to carry out a psychological study of a five- 
year-old schizophrenic child and his back- 
ground. The mother’s lack of psychological 
sophistication, her cooperative attitude, and 
the relative youth of the child permit a rather 
clear view of some of the dynamics which 
might have entered into the genesis of the 
disorder. 


THE CHILD 


The boy was brought to the child guidance 
clinic at age 5 years, 11 months, when his 
mother sought help because the child “em- 
barrassed her by his peculiar behavior,” and 
because of certain purposeless movements of 
the upper extremities. When the mother was 
seen in intake interview, she elaborated on the 
child’s behavior and stated that there was 
something definitely wrong with him because 
he did not act like other children his age. She 
mentioned his fondness for examining purses 
carried by other women, his running into rest 
rooms looking under commodes to examine 
the pipes, his getting on his knees to examine 
women’s legs, and his desire to rub his hands 
over the hair of other children and then smell- 
ing his hands. Because of these actions, as well 


as a tendency to strike other children on the 
head, the mother stated that “he needs watch- 
ing all the time.” She added that the boy 
prefers to remain at home and to play by him- 
self. When he occasionally joins other children, 
the shooting of a cap pistol creates intense 
fear in him. In playing hide-and-go-seek, he 
screams when the other child comes out of 
hiding and when it is his turn to hide, he 
insists that his mother accompany him. 

During subsequent interviews with the 
mother further “strange behavior” was re- 
ported. The patient likes to listen to the radio 
and seems to prefer popular music with a 
pronounced rhythm. He is extremely pre- 
occupied with the daily mail delivery and will 
ask constantly whether the mail has come and 
accost the mailman when he arrives at the 
house. Fender aprons of trucks are of particu- 
lar fascination to him and he will crawl under 
trucks to examine them. He calls these aprons 
“rainwater” and when he sees a vehicle with- 
out them, he’ll get upset and cry, “Put the 
rainwater on, Mommy, put the rainwater 
on.” The mother dates the onset of the 
behavior difficulties as occurring when the boy 
was two years old, although at another time 
she claimed that she first noticed something 
strange about the time of the sibling’s birth, 
when the patient was one year old. 

Both parents were born and raised in the 
rural Southwest and are in their early forties. 
The father is a minor official in government 
service. The patient has a brother, exactly one 
year younger, who is reported to be healthy 
and to show no behavioral abnormalities. 
When casually observed at the clinic it was 
noted that, although he tended to imitate some 
of the patient’s random arm swinging, he 
appeared to be a normal child. 

When the psychologist first met the patient 
in the waiting room, he refused to separate 
from his mother, exclaiming in a high-pitched, 
squealy voice that he was afraid his mother and 
brother might go home without him. Only 
after the mother and sibling had accompanied 
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him to the playroom did he agree to remain 
alone with the psychologist, who concluded on 
the basis of his examination that “this is an 
extremely disturbed child whose intellectual 
and social behavior is disrupted by what gives 
the impression of being a schizophrenic process. 
While the question of brain injury cannot be 
ruled out, the picture is much more that of a 
functional disturbance than of an organic 
pathology.” 

The child was next presented to a staff 
psychiatrist who reported, in part: 


During the 20 minutes of this interview, there was 
no evidence of any interpersonal contact and the child 
continued to play oblivious to all distractions and ex- 
ternal stimuli. He put strange objects into his mouth 
and evidently explored them in this way rather than by 
looking or with his hands, He was rather clumsy but 
there was no gross disturbance of motor behavior. 
Whenever he became excited, which was rather fre- 
quently, he would jump up and down and move his 
arms in a rapid, apparently purposeless, repetitive 
movement, He whirled about several times whenever 
his body was turned by the doctor. On two or three 
occasions, he became interested in the doctor’s foot or 
hand if one of these was placed directly in front of him, 
but there was no evidence that he recognized it as a part 
of someone else’s body. 

‘This child appears to be extremely autistic and could 
probably be classified as psychotic. I am unable to 
state whether a brain injury is responsible for his con- 
dition. The fact that his mother appears reasonably 
healthy and that his younger brother seems to be de- 
veloping normally would suggest etiological factors 
other than purely emotional ones. 


An electroencephalogram’ was ordered but 
the boy was unable to hyperventilate or to 
go to sleep. The awake EEG was normal and 
showed no focus or indication of focal brain 
damage. 

About three weeks after the patient had 
been examined by members of the child 
guidance staff, he and his medical history were 
presented to a pediatric staff conference at 
which the general impression of the pedia- 
tricians was that this was not a postencepha- 
litis or birth injury, but probably a form of 
childhood schizophrenia. 

Early history. The patient was delivered by 
forceps after what the mother describes as 
“long labor.” When the mother first saw the 
child she noticed “dents” in his forehead and 
bluish looking “blisters” under his finger and 
toe nails. He weighed eight pounds at birth, 
was breast fed for about six weeks with sup- 
plementary bottle feedings, and then changed 
to bottle because of an insufficient milk supply. 
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On coming home from the hospital the 
had diarrhea until the formula was cha 
He was weaned from the bottle at 13 
“without much trouble,” first retaining 
evening bottle and gradually weaning 
glass. Mother describes the child as ea 
“like a pig,” and as always having been 
good eater. He is allergic to orange juice. 
breaks out with a rash when it is fed to him 
He is said to have shown anticipatory postu 
at feeding, reaching out for bottle and mo 
He was friendly, would coo and look at 
body and notice everything so that the par 
thought that he was a bright baby. His 
smile is dated as occurring at three moni 
teething started at five-and-one-half mon 
and progressed without difficulty. He took 
first unassisted step around one year of 
but had some difficulty in this area, is 
present knock-kneed and has to wear 
rective shoes because of his “habit of wi 
on his toes.” The child began to utter 
words before he was 13 months old, and spo 

in short sentences by two years although his 
speech remains difficult to understand ev 
at this time. Asked whether the child did 
lot of exploring and “getting into thi 

when he was young, the mother reports th 
he did not “meddle” much in the early days 

The medical history is not significant. Th 
patient is described as having generally 
in good health. He had tonsillitis prior to 
two, chickenpox and measles at age 
Recovery was uneventful and without C9 
plications or sequela. The mother states 
the boy never had a high fever and thal 
has never been unconscious. 

Events of possible significance. When 
patient was six or eight months old he W 
left with a neighboring couple for a few hou 
While there, he was severely frightened | 
man who waved at him or said “boo.” He 
reported to have screamed, “it scared him t 
death,” and the friend told the mother $ 
thought “he’d have a convulsion, he was” 
scared.” A 

At age one, the child fell out of a swing 0 
his head. He had a bump but was not other¥ 
affected. When three years old, he experiences 
another severe fright to which the mothe 
attaches great importance. The children 
playing in the yard when all of a sud 
very low flying jet plane came over WH 
nearly “scared the kids to death.” The old 
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boy was so frightened he tried to climb a tree 
to escape, and both he and his brother were 
screaming and cried for a long time. He is 
still afraid when airplanes come over the 
house and will run and hide in the bathroom 
or under the bed. Planes do not bother him 
when he is not at home and he seems very 
interested in them when the family visits the 
airfield. According to the mother, he does not 
connect his fear of planes with his father’s 
flying occupation. 

Later in the same year, while the family was 
preparing to move to another town, the house 
in which they had been living burned to the 
ground in a flash fire. The children had to be 
rushed out of the house and the entire family 
sat in their car across the street watching the 
house burn. The children’s clothes, beds, and 
most of their toys were destroyed in this fire, 
as well as nearly all of the family’s belongings. 
Asked how the children reacted to this ex- 
perience, the mother states, “They were so 
little, they didn’t seem to know anything 
about it.” (The patient was three-and-one-half 
at the time!) 

Another accident occurred when the boy 
was four years old. His mother, who had gone 
to the basement, relates this as follows: 


I said, “Don’t come down, I'll be right up. I’m just 
hanging up the laundry.” The next thing I hear was a 
plop; I looked and there he was laid out flat on the 
cement floor. He must have slipped and sailed all the 
way down the very steep stairs, landing on the bottom. 
He didn’t cry, didn’t seem to be breathing. It must 
have knocked the breath out of him. I picked him up, 
carried him upstairs and put him down, Then he 
started crying. Blood and saliva were running out of 
his mouth. He showed me his tongue. He had bitten it 
with his molars in the back, so I put some mercuro- 
chrome on it. Then he got up. He had no knot on his 
head and there were no after effects. I have often 
wondered if that hurt him, but he acted iar even 
before that. 


Relations to sibling. The brother, as noted, 
is one year younger. His birth interrupted the 
patient’s toilet training and speech develop- 
ment. The patient had a crib and the mother 
would put the younger brother into it during 
the day to keep the patient from hurting the 
baby. “I was afraid he might hit him on the 
head, so I watched him all the time. I didn’t 
give him a chance to get close to the baby.” At 
night the older boy slept in his bed and the baby 
in a basinet. Until the patient was two-and- 
one-half years old, both children slept in the 
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parents’ bedroom. After that, he had his own 
room and the brother slept in the mother’s 
bed for a few months, following which both 
children shared a room of their own. According 
to the mother, there is no excessive degree of 
rivalry between the siblings since, because of 
the strong contrast in their personalities, 
interests, and behavior, they spend little time 
together. The patient “is better when the 
little one is in the yard, but as soon as he comes 
in the house, he hits him on the head and they 
fight.” The mother seems quite fond of the 
younger child and speaks with pride of his 
vivaciousness, outgoing nature, self-sufficiency, 
and large number of playmates. 


THE MOTHER 


The patient’s mother was seen by three 
different members of the clinic staff, a social 
worker, a psychologist, and a psychiatrist. 
All three believed that, except for some 
obvious tension, she appeared reasonably 
healthy. She is a fairly tall woman who pre- 
sented a neat personal appearance at the time 
of the interviews. Her facial features can best 
be described as “hard,” and she uses heavy 
make-up to cover a rather lined skin. She 
smoked numerous cigarettes during the inter- 
views and perspired freely although the room 
was not hot, 

The histories of both her own and her 
husband’s families were not significant. Asked 
to describe her health, she said that she is 
healthy but “nervous.” “The children make 
me nervous. I chew my fingernails. I’m busy 
all the time, have to do everything. Pay the 
bills, do the shopping, look after the house and 
after the children and all.” “I’m never sick. I 
have headaches very rarely.” 

The mother was asked whether she would 
be willing to undergo a psychological examina- 
tion in order to help the clinic evaluate the 
boy’s problem more fully. She was quite 
agreeable to this proposal and came punctually 
for her two scheduled sessions. 

In order to obtain an objective interpretation 
of the psychological protocols, the records were 
submitted to two experienced clinicians for 
“blind” analysis! These psychologists were 
given only the age, sex, occupation, and edu- 
cational background of the subject and were 

1 The assistance of Major James W. Layman and 
Captain Harold Borko, who evaluated the psychologi- 
cal protocols, is gratefully acknowledged. 
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asked to “analyze the data and to write a 
personality evaluation and diagnostic im- 
pression.” After they had committed their 
evaluations to writing they were asked two 
specific questions, “How capable is this woman 
of giving the emotional support necessary for 
healthy child development?” and “What would 
be her attitude toward pregnancy?” 

The psychologists were in essential agree- 
ment in their personality descriptions, The 
following is a synthesis of the two reports: 


This is a woman of average intelligence, who tends 
to be rather practical, utilitarian, and concrete in her 
thinking. She tends to be opinionated and dogmatic and 
while she has feelings of personal inadequacy, she is 
unable to admit any weakness. Rather helpless and 
dependent, she draws heavily on religious percepts to 
guide her behavior. She probably finds it rather difficult 
to get along with other people, who may view her as 
somewhat of a bore because of her banal, moralistic, 
and conventional attitudes. Repression and denial en- 
able this woman to control strong hostile impulses 
which are expressed in death wishes toward her children, 
husband, and parents. In her marital and family role, 
she sees herself as a martyred, poorly understood 
woman, who continually serves others but feels that her 
efforts are not appreciated. Men are seen as “beasts” 
who cannot be trusted and sexual relations are only 
tolerated because of such notions as “the role of woman 
is child bearing.” Her rather severe superego has led to 
guilt feelings connected with her hostile impulses. There 
is an unconscious desire to revert to a childlike status 
where her various unfulfilled dependency needs would 
be met, but the reality of her marriage and her children 
are constant reminders that this is impossible. Being 
forced into the semblance of an adult role, this woman 
is probably a strict mother who rules with an iron hand, 
but always under the guise of the cultural stereotype 
of a “good mother.” 


Both psychologists believed that the record 
suggested the possibility of organic impairment 
which might be complicating the general 
personality picture. Neither of them considered 
the woman to fit any of the conventional 
diagnostic categories. 

The question relating to maternal adequacy 
was answered as follows: 


Due to her own personality problems, she is unable 
to give the children adequate emotional support. She 
consciously hates males—and even thinks of her own 
two sons as worthless. She lacks ambition for her chil- 
dren and conceives of them as a burden, wanting them 
to be as little trouble as possible. She probably was able 
to give some support while the child was a “doll” but 


2 C-V-S Individual Intelligence Scale (an abbreviated 
scale based on the Wechsler-Bellevue); Rorschach; 
selected 15 cards from the TAT; Draw-a-Person; 
Miale-Holsopple Sentence Completion; MMPI. 
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this was short lived. She fits the category of a dominant 
mother, who unconsciously conceived of pregnancy asa _ 
threat, although overtly, she probably looked forward 
to it. At present she sees herself as a self-sacrificing, 
unappreciated and misunderstood mother. 


In addition to the standard psychological ` 
techniques? on which the above evaluation is 
based, the mother was asked to respond to 
selected questions from an attitude question- 
naire on child-rearing practices constructed 
by Mark (9). She responded in the “strongly 
agree” category to the following questions: 


Too much affection will make a child a softie, 
Children who take part in sex play become sex 
criminals when they grow up. E 
Mothers should have vacations away from their 
A good mother should shelter her child from life's 
little difficulties. 
A good child will never allow his parents to go toa — 
home when they grow old. à 
It is not the duty of the parent to teach the child 
about sex. l 
Spanking a child does more good than harm. 
Too much freedom will make a child wild. 
Children should always be punished for being bad. 
It is wicked for children to disobey their parents. 
A child shouldn’t be allowed to see his parents com- 
pletely undressed. 


The first three of these questions, answe 
in the “strongly agree” direction, differentiated 
at the .001 level between Mark’s mothers of 
of male schizophrenics and their controls. 
The next four questions differentiated at the 
-01 level, and the last four at the .05 level: 
While it is recognized that, used in this man 
ner, the questionnaire is not a “test,” the way 
in which any individual mother responds to 
the questions gives a good indication of her 
general attitude. Analyzed in the manne 
suggested by Mark, the measures utilized b; 
this mother in controlling her children can be 
called restrictve and coercive, her intellectual 
objectivity tends to be “rational,” while the 
warmth of her relationship ranges from ex- 
cessive devotion to cool detachment. 


THE FATHER 


The patient’s father is a very tall, heavy 
man with a rather dull look in his face. When 
seen at the clinic he was quite reluctant 
talk and would speak only in direct answ 
to questions. There was a slight facial twitch 
and his speech was somewhat halting. 
stated that he had taken no part in the rea 
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of the children, letting his wife handle every- 
thing, including punishment. Asked about 
disagreements he thought that sometimes his 
wife was too lenient with the boys, letting 
them get away with too much, but that he 
never took any action. In answer to the ques- 
tion as to what activities he and the children 
shared, the father said that since he was out 
of the house so much because of his job, which 
at times takes him away for several days in a 
tow, he tried to “keep them out of his hair as 
much as possible.” Before he took his present 
job the children “were too little to play with.” 
He believed that the patient is a rather nerv- 
ous, easily frightened child and maintained 
that the onset of the difficulties was around 
age two to two-and-one-half. 

The mother described her husband as an 
easygoing individual, who prefers to go off 
by himself to read or to neighborhood taverns, 
rather than devote time to the children. There 
appears to be some tension between the parents 
which manifests itself in disagreements over the 
husband’s frequent absences, his choice of 
jobs, and his disinterest in getting help for 
the patient. A religious difference, which 
apparently created no conflict up to now, has 
recently become a further source of friction. 

When both parents were interviewed to- 
gether, it was believed that the mother was 
dominant in the relationship, with her husband 
agreeing to everything she said. 


Moruer-Cuttp RELATIONSHIP 


The mother became pregnant soon after her 
marriage. They didn’t want a child at that 
time but had not taken any contraceptive pre- 
cautions. Asked how she felt when she found 
Out that she was pregnant, she said, “I 
didn’t much care whether I had him then or 
not.” She was nauseated throughout her 
Pregnancy, “all the time, including nights, 
I almost died, I was too sick to live.” Because 
of this, she was glad when the child finally 
came since it meant the end of an unpleasant 
period. As an infant he was a “good child” 
Who ate and slept well. “He was not very much 
trouble, he’d play with his toys. Not the type 
of child who hangs on to your apron strings.” 
“As soon as he started walking, he played by 
himself. I never had to sit with him or hold 
him or play with him.” The mother was asked 
what kind of games she played with the child 
and she answered, “I never did hold either one 
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of my children or spoil them by holding them 
or rocking them. I had a stroller and a swing 
and Pd swing him—of course I didn’t neglect 
my children. They were good children, didn’t 
cry, never did give us any trouble.” “Now he 
wants to hang right on to me, but not when he 
was little. That started when he was about 
two.” She used to help in the store which was 
in front of the living quarters soon after the 
patient was born. “I used to put him in his 
bed, not when he was crying, of course, and 
he’d play with his toys.” How did she feed 
the child? “I never did hold the bottle, I’d 
put it in a bottle holder or on a pillow and see 
that he was comfortable. I did that right from 
when he was tiny.” Yes, he did reach out for 
the bottle when it was brought to him. “Some- 
times I’d tease him to see if he’d cry by taking 
the bottle away again when he reached for it.” 
How about toilet training? She started to train 
the patient before his brother was born, that is 
when he was about 11 months old. “I had a 
potty seat and I’d sit him on it and he’d go. 
I'd pour water to have him hear the noise, 
you know.” When the younger child was born 
this training was interrupted because the 
mother was too busy. Training was taken up 
again when the patient was about two. “I’d 
sit him on the potty. When I go to the bath- 
room, I’d take him with me and put him on his 
potty, but he’d get up.” “He was the hardest 
child! I thought I’d never in the world break 
that child.” “I get up two or three times at 
night to take the children to the bathroom.” 
(The patient still wets himself during the day 
and nearly always at night.) “I whipped him 
with his father’s belt on the legs and across' 
the hips but it did no good.” 

The mother is the chief disciplinarian in 
the home, often resorting to corporal punish- 
ment in the form of switching. Patient used 
to bite his brother all the time, “he was a 
regular snapping turtle.” Whipping him for 
this did no good, so the maternal grandmother 
suggested that the mother bite the patient 
whenever he bit his brother. This was done 
and sometimes the mother bit his arm “until 
it hurt.” After a while he would come and 
hold out his arm to be bitten by his mother 
after he had bitten the brother. In the end he 
gave up the biting. Recently, when he did not 
obey, his mother told him that she was going 
to take him to the doctor for shots if he did 
not get better. 
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When asked how the patient related to his 
father, the mother stated that the patient 
tused to cry for his daddy something awful, 
like when his daddy went into a store and we 
stayed in the car. He wanted to go after his 
daddy.” The boy was about two or three years 
old then. “I’d give him a good spanking. It’s 
gotten now, he doesn’t cry for his daddy any 
more.” 

At the time the mother was seen at the 
clinic she was greatly perturbed over the 
child’s behavior. She made such statements 
as, “I feel we had the children too late in life 
to enjoy them,” and “Maybe I’m not fit to 
raise children. I was too old to have children 
in the first place and I’m nervous and yell at 
them all the time.” When, at the end of the 
contact, a residential treatment home was 
suggested for the patient, the mother eagerly 
jumped at this idea and showed much interest. 
She verbalized that though she would miss 
the boy, she wanted to do whatever was best 
for him. 


Discussion 


This writer and the clinic staff who saw 
the child have little doubt that the patient is a 
case of childhood schizophrenia, probably of 
the nature of a symbiotic infantile psychosis, 
as described by Mahler (8). The mother, a 
cold, distant, immature, and narcissistic 
person, is fairly typical of others whose children 
are schizophrenic (1, 2, 5, 8). She lacks an 
“understanding of the feelings and emotional 
needs of the child,” (4, p. 740) and is basically 
rejecting, detached, and punitive. This picture 
of the mother, however, does not seem to 
coincide with that of the overprotective 
mothers of adult schizophrenics so often de- 
picted (3, 7). Conceivably, this may mean that 
schizophrenia in adults is etiologically or 
nosologically different from childhood schizo- 
phrenia, but it seems more likely that the 
difference is a methodological artifact. As 
Tietze (11) has pointed out, mothers’ attitudes 
undergo a change over the years and when 
mothers of adult schizophrenics are inter- 
viewed concerning their feelings toward the 
child, they may well tend to give the picture 
of the overprotective mother in conscious or 
unconscious compensation for an earlier atti- 
tude which was actually more overtly reject- 
ing. This seems to be borne out by Mark (9) 
who, by a subtle attitude questionnaire 
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method, arrived at the description of a 
strictive mother who has no understa 
for the feelings and emotional needs of 
child. -R 
The family background of our patient is 
similar to that found by Gerard and 
(3) in their controlled study of parents 0 
adult schizophrenics, i.e., a dominant mo 
and a submissive father whose relation 
is further complicated by the sociol 
disparity of a mixed marriage. Gerard 
Siegel give a composite picture of the fa 
which fits that of our patient’s father perfe 
« .. weak, immature, quiet, passive, 
tiring . . . inadequate with respect to family 
adjustment.” (3., p. 62). 

As might be expected, it is difficult to uni 
stand the patient’s disorder solely on | 
basis of parent-child relationship. If the m 
is indeed a “schizophrenogenic mother, 
wonders why the younger boy seems so f 
to have been able to retain his ego identi 
Several explanations suggest themselves. I 
possible that the sick first child took so mi 
of the mother’s time that she had fewer 
casions to bring her pathogenic influences 
bear on the younger sibling. Or it might be 
that, through some mechanism of guilt acti- 
vated by the sick child’s condition, 
mother’s handling of the sibling differed 
significantly from her handling of the patien 
Tietze found the seeming paradox of the 
schizophrenic and the healthy child in th 
same family and believed that it was “jus 
able to assume that it is not the personalit 
of the mother as such which is important 
her particular relationship to the parti 
child.” (11, p. 64). The most likely conclusic 
however, seems to be that we have to look te 
the interaction between environmental and 
constitutional influences for an answer to th 
question of why so often only one child 
family becomes schizophrenic. Thus, it 
be that we are dealing with a constitu 
predisposition which, by and of itself, is 
necessarily pathogenic, but which, when © 
ciding with unfavorable maternal influenc 
can lead to a schizophrenic resolution. 

In the specific case here presented, 
child had a difficult, if not traumatic b 
and may well have received some orga 
injury. Even in an ideal environment 
might have presented a handicap to health 
ego development, but in the unwholes 
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atmosphere provided by these parents, the 
handicap was compounded. The mother, a 
woman who basically resents her feminine role 
(constant nausea during pregnancy), probably 
reacted to a child with “a dent in his forehead 
and blue blisters under his finger-nails” with 
rejection. Difficulties with food intake occurred 
in the first few weeks (diarrhea, “not enough 
milk”) and the usual opportunities to estab- 
lish healthy object relations were denied to 
the child (“I never held my children,” “used 
to prop the bottle”). One might assume that 
even at this stage atypical ego development 
began to take place. Toilet training must have 
been a great conflict between mother and 
child (“he was the hardest child, I thought I’d 
never break him”) and when the child at- 
tempted to turn to the father for affection he 
was “too small to play with” and the mother 
prevented a relationship from forming (“Pd 
whip him so he doesn’t cry for his daddy any 
more”), because of her own neurotic needs. 
Having failed to obtain the necessary supports 
from either parent, the child, whose ego had 
to develop on a weakened psychobiological 
basis from birth, gradually withdrew from 
reality contact somewhere between the critical 
incident of the arrival of the sibling and the 
end of toilet training, 
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OLEG: A MEMBER OF THE SOVIET “GOLDEN YOUTH” 


HELEN BEIER anp RAYMOND A. BAUER 
Russian Research Center, Harvard University 


TUDES of “national psychology” or 
S “national character’? ordinarily concern 
themselves predominantly with uni- 
formities in the psychological traits of the 


1We use the term “national character” with the 
greatest reluctance, and with full acknowledgement of 
the extreme oversimplification and abuses that have 
been committed in its name. Our sole premise in dis- 
cussing “national character” is that it is reasonable to 
assume that groups of people raised under rather 
homogeneous conditions, or exposed historically to a 
relatively common culture and life conditions, will tend 
to develop certain modal psychological characteristics 
which will distinguish them statistically from other 
Populations, We make no assertion that such traits 
characterize all members of the society; as a matter of 
fact, the present article is an explicit challenge to this 
notion, 


members of national communities. For under-* 
standing the functioning of such societies, 
however, it is frequently of equal importance 
to focus on the variations within the group; 
particularly, to study such subtypes in the 
context of the specific institutional framework 
within which they live. For this purpose, the 
individual case history has the advantage of 
illustrating, in a concrete fashion, the pattern 
of psychological and sociological forces which 
are at work within subgroups of the population. 
While the individual case seldom “proves” any 
of the propositions which it illustrates, it is, 
nevertheless, a fruitful source of insight and 
hypotheses to be checked against other data, 
and an indication of certain problems which 
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may face the society in the future. This is one 
in a series of such case studies which are being 
made as a part of a larger project aimed at 
understanding the crucial psychological and 
sociological dimensions of Soviet society? 


AN INTRODUCTION TO OLEG 


This young man, whom we shall call Oleg, 
is one of several hundred former Soviet citizens 
who were interviewed by the Harvard Refugee 
Interview Project in Germany in the fall of 
1950 and the spring of 1951.* Oleg was inter- 
viewed by four persons, including the two 
present authors. He discussed his life history 
and answered a battery of questions concern- 
ing his attitudes and values. In addition, he 
took a series of psychological tests including 
the TAT, Rorschach, a sentence completion 
test, and a battery of projective questions and 
episodes, This procedure consumed more than 
a week. We were in day-to-day contact for 
several months and our knowledge and under- 
standing of him were enhanced by informal 
contacts. 

Oleg’s position in the Soviet subculture. Oleg P. 
is the product of a very restricted subculture 
in Soviet society, the artistic intelligentsia. To 
a great extent this subculture has much in 
common with those of the artists of other 
societies. Its members have the same general 
values, and an interest in a common body of 
literature and art. Oleg’s orientation is con- 
siderably more western than that of the ordi- 
nary Soviet citizen. He is one of the “homeless 
cosmopolitans” berated by the Soviet press in 
recent years, Even he refers to his “damned 
westernism” as one of the factors alienating 
him from the regime. The Soviet regime, 
particularly since the war, has brought strong 
pressure on the intelligentsia as a group to 
neutralize the influence of western culture on 
the allegiance of these people. The extent to 
which the regime succeeds in this goal will 
lessen one of the factors alienating this group 
from the regime, but it will alter neither certain 
characteristics of the life experience of the 
artistic intelligentsia nor their basic character 
structure. 

The artistic intelligentsia share with a few 


2 One of the present authors (H. Beier) is preparing, 
together with Eugenia Hanfmann, a book-length study 
based on clinical interviews with 57 Soviet refugees. 

3 Done under contract AF No. 33(038)-12909, The 
over-all project now bears the title, The Harvard 
Project on the Soviet Social System. 
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other privileged groups a sheltered life exis y 
ence, isolated to a large extent from the reali- 
ties of Soviet life. Unless their parents indoctri- 
nate them successfully with anti-Soviet” 
attitudes, children growing up in such 
environment usually develop an initial en: 
thusiasm for the Soviet regime. This enthust 
asm is challenged when they have the oppo 
tunity to contrast Soviet reality with 
they are taught in school and the Commi 
youth organizations. ‘ 
Oleg and the “New Soviet Man.” Oleg is a 
particular variant of what is generally cong 
sidered to be the modal personality of Russ 
males. This traditional “national character, 
particularly as it refers to the intelligentsia, 
ordinarily depicted as marked by underlying 
passivity, by a lack of discipline, and by th 
projection of grandiose, impractical plans 
which are never followed up. This stereo! 
of traditional Russian character has b 
tacitly accepted by the Soviet regime ani 
reflected in attempts at character tra 
The New Soviet Man, the ideal image of 
Soviet citizen as depicted in Soviet literatur 
has an iron will and is marked both by 
centration of energy and interests and a 
deal of self-discipline. Other cases studied fi 
among our sample suggest that these latter 
traits are achieved only by the imposition of 
shell of external controls over an underlying 
personality which is relatively passive 
undisciplined. An example of such a person 
“Kamen,” previously described by Bauer (1) 
Whereas many other members of the ney 
Soviet elite seem to represent a reaction forma 
tion against the traditional passivity of thi 
Russian male, Oleg exhibits this passi 
directly, without the overlay of strong 
ternal defenses. The more overtly discipli 
members of the elite generally seem to 
developed the veneer of toughness, either 
compensation for difficult environmental 
ditions or through the interiorization of 
values of some particular subgroup (su 
those of the military caste). The human 
values of Oleg’s family, the protectiveness 
permissiveness of his home environment, 
the relatively sheltered early years of his 
produced in him a “softer” personality. 


Orsc’s FAMILY AND CULTURAL BACKGR' 


Oleg was born in a large Russian city | 
1925, the second son of a writer and 
Czarist official’s daughter. His mother 4 
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attended engineering courses and had worked 
both as draftsman and, for a short while, in an 
office of a factory. After her children were born 
she stayed at home. This family was unusual 
in several respects. They had suffered none of 
the deprivations of the rank-and-file Soviet 
citizen. Oleg’s family provided him with an 
excellent cultural background, in addition 
to good material conditions. Furthermore, 
whereas most children were left to shift by 
themselves during the day while both parents 
worked, he had the attention of both his 
mother, who did not work, and his father, who 
had considerable daytime leisure. 

Regime versus family. Oleg’s parents were 
opposed to the regime but, like many other 
Soviet parents, they made no explicit mention 
of this fact until he was fairly well grown up. 
In the meantime, under the influence of the 
school and his brother, he became an enthusi- 
astic supporter of the regime. 


Since I was a younger brother, the beginnings of 
Communist education which my brother received in 
school were transmitted to me. He brought from school 
elementary Communist slogans, for example, that 
“religion is the opiate of the people.” 


He tells how he and his brother arranged an 
“antireligious demonstration” by placing a 
portrait of Stalin in front of the ikon of a very 
religious aunt. His mother punished them and 
impressed on them the fact that such an act 
was more than a joke. In general, however, 
parental efforts to wean him from the regime 
were indirect. His parents tried to divert him 
from reading the regime’s propaganda by 
providing him with classical literature and 
“other instructive and interesting books.” In a 
quite natural fashion, however, he joined the 
Pioneers while still at school. Although his 
parents never made their own political attitude 
explicit, he believes that he sensed it by impli- 
cation because, “I tried to propagandize them 
and show them they didn’t understand.” 

The extent of his devotion to the regime at 
this period is illustrated in his reaction to the 
public trials of opposition leaders in the late 
thirties: 


At the age of ten years I admired Stalin extremely, 
and when he conducted the trials against older Com- 
munists, Bukharin, and so on, I was happy about it, 
and I even did the following: I had an album with 
Portraits of Communist leaders. As soon as one leader 
was tried and shot, I took the photo out of the album, 
nailed it on the door, and shot the photo. 
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Later ambivalence and dichotomization. The 
next five years in his life were years of progres- 
sive exposure to Soviet life, and to the opinions 
of his parents. But even while the change was 
taking place he sought for reaffirmation of his 
faith in the regime: 


{What happened in these five years?] What hap- 
pened? I acquired a more serious attitude toward life. 
Then there were things people said. Also, I came in 
contact with people, especially the talks and conversa- 
tion of my parents. As I got older they talked more 
freely to me, told me about life in Czarist Russia. I also 
acquired a deeper knowledge of literature, both classical 
Russian and western. This made me understand that 
life in the west is not so terrible as it is painted by Soviet 
propaganda. It is true that even at the age of fifteen 
when I did not believe in Soviet propaganda, I still 
wanted to believe in it.... 

This is an interesting psychological process. The 
process of disbelief developed unconsciously, Externally 
I remained a loyal Pioneer, but inwardly I felt differ- 
ently. I continued to argue and tried to convince other 
people. I was looking for external support. I think that 
this process, this split state of mind, is characteristic 
of the vast majority of people of that age in the Soviet 
Union. 

At the age of fifteen, when there was a rumor that 
Stalin was assassinated, I was happy about it. In these 
five years, I had gradually shifted from these earlier 
ideas. 

While a person lives in the family he may not believe 
rumors that somewhere there are hunger and execu- 
tions. This is all far away and does not touch you... 
Then I went to work. There I really learned what the 
life and conditions of the workers are. This gave me 
further material for thought. 


The effect of the war. Major doubts about the 
Soviet order developed at the start of the war. 
The rapid advance of the Germans weakened 
his belief in the truth of Soviet propaganda. 
During the war he took a job as a common 
worker, in order to get increased rations. This 
brought him in direct contact with “Soviet 
reality” and seems finally to have crystallized 
his disaffection. 


Because of his disillusionment he decided, 
toward the end of the war, to enter a school 
for creative writing and to retreat from 
Soviet life. 

After having seen Soviet reality in all its beauty, or 


rather in all its ugliness, a young person wants to get 
away from it and choose a profession where he can 


forget all this. 
SELECTION OF A CAREER 
But with the defeat of the Germans there 
was an upsurge of patriotic enthusiasm. Fur- 
thermore, he began to realize that it was not 
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going to be easy to become a distinguished 
artist. This combination of circumstances 
lessened his resistance toward participation in 
the system, “You think, Communism may not 
be so good as a system, but you have to work 
with it.” 

Oleg as an intelligence officer trainee. At the 
age of eighteen he entered an institute which 
trained young officers for foreign intelligence 
work. Oleg emphasizes that he was not seeking 
“military fame,” but that he was interested in 
“journalistic work” as a means of being sent 
to the west. The chances for a Soviet journalist 
to leave the country, however, were much 
slimmer than those for an intelligence agent. 
The position of the latter was, also, more 
privileged than that of an ordinary officer, 
although not as privileged as the work of the 
intelligence staff of the MGB (the Soviet 
security police). Oleg was ambitious, he 
“thought much about a career,” and was 
determined to see the western countries. Once 
a member of the institute, he had no choice 
and had to accept whatever the government 
decided he should do. “My parents were upset 
and worried, they asked me to be careful, but 
I could not refuse. I would have been sent to 
Siberia, and my desire was to go abroad.” 

The result of this decision further compli- 
cated his attitude toward the regime. He 
learned more about western life, and became 
more fundamentally disaffected from the 
Soviet regime. At the same time, he realized 
that by entering this institute he had com- 
mitted himself to overt support of the Soviet 
regime. This forced him into an elaborate 
rationale, that he was making these compro- 
mises only to fight eventually against Bolshe- 
vism. With his characteristic insight, he 
comments: “This at any rate brings some 
equilibrium to your conscience.” He claims 
that in either 1946 or 1947 he finally decided 
that if he went abroad he would not return. 
In this sense he was growing even farther 
away from the regime. 

Relationship of party to career. In another 
sense, however, he was growing closer to the 
regime. His entire story of the process whereby 
a young man, opposed to the regime in prin- 
ciple, gets “sucked into it,” is too long and 
detailed to quote in full, but selected excerpts 
give the essentials of the picture. 


In the institute you advance little b; little i 
y little into the 
Party machine. I still had at that time an aversion 
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against this, but once they proposed a task to me Į ` 
didn’t refuse. I explained to myself that I had to do it 
in order to grow. .. « 


Furthermore, the decision was by no means 
exclusively in his own hands. It is vital for the 
security of the system that persons such as he 
be drawn into the Party, where they can be 
better controlled. 


First of all the institute prepares specialists, that is 
people who will occupy higher positions, and, therefore, 
it is important to have them in the Komsomol or in the 
Party. Secondly, it is easier to draw a student into the 
Party than a worker, because a student is an ambitious _ 
person, he wants to get high, and thus the Party can 
promise him more than it can the average worker. 


During his first few months at the institute, 
he fended off suggestions that he join the 
Komsomol. Then, after a half year of study, he 
received the top grade, “five,” in all his sub- 
jects. Pressure to join the Komsomol grew, 
He pocketed the application that he was forced 
to accept, and stalled the secretary of the 
Komsomol for another half year. 


Finally the higher organs became interested in me. 
I was called to the political deputy, the Zampolit, and 
T had a serious talk with him. The talk was about as 
follows, He asked me: “Why have you not joined the 
Komsomol yet?” You know that I had always said, 
“I am too young, I am inexperienced, I am unprepared 
for such a high honor,” This I said again. Then he said 
to me: “I know better than you whether or not you are 
prepared. You have been studying well, you have shown 
good discipline, you follow political events, so what else 
do you want?” Then he played up the topic that every- 
thing in life would be open to me if I joined the Kom- 
somol, later became a Party candidate, and finally 4 
Party member. After that he proposed that I fill out 
an application right on the spot. Well, I threw up my 
hands and said, “What the hell,” and was accepted a8 
a member at the Komsomol meeting a week later. 


Polarization of sentiments and break with the 
regime. Although this first step was taken 
reluctantly, successive steps were made more 
readily. F 


If you give them a finger, they take the whole hand. 
A year later I became a Party candidate, and by the 
time I graduated from the institute I was alraedy 4 
Party member, Thus, I was a completely loyal person, 
externally that means. .. . { 

All this process of promotion of a man played very 
skillfully on the careerist aspirations of a young person. 
At that time I was already an accomplished double 
thinker. (He pronounces this phrase in English.) I 4 
made a deal with my conscience for careerist purposes, 
and then this process of promotion satisfies a man’s 
ambition. . . . i 

This is the process by which they suck you in. It is 
true that I had an antidote against it. I thought that I 
would go along with them only until a given moment, - 
but other people are sucked in for good. . . . f 
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Thus, ironically he grew simultaneously 
closer to and farther from the regime, with an 
ever increasing disparity between his behavior 
and ambitions and his inner feelings and val- 
ues. Under these conditions he was sent abroad. 
Several months later he deserted the Red 
Army and fled into the American zone. 

He has given us a very complete account of 
the circumstances leading to his departure and, 
on one level, an adequate “explanation.” A 
more detailed exploration of the sort of person 
he is will give us a better understanding of his 
defection and his behavior within the system 
before defecting. 

Oleg’s personality. He is an extremely gifted 
person, of superior intelligence, and of striking 
artistic abilities. He came from a protected 
home which satisfied his needs and put com- 
paratively little restraint on him. He always 
received understanding support and encourage- 
ment from his parents, and they fostered his 
intellectual talents and ambitions. Other as- 
pects of his development found less emphasis. 
There was little in the family atmosphere that 
nourished a capacity to work in a disciplined 
fashion. Oleg grew up with high expectations 
for himself—expecting gratifications to come 
as his natural due, not as a result of his efforts. 
The mother was considerably the stronger of 
the two parents and had much more influence 
on his development. Both parents seem to have 
been quite indulgent; the father particularly 
was very permissive and he let Oleg have his 
own way in both small and large matters. 
Oleg had a strong affection for his father in 
childhood. In later life, as he found his father 
lacking in strength of personality, his feeling 
toward him became more ambivalent. Char- 
acteristically, he admires capable, educated 
people who, at the same time, are energetic 
and effective. However, he put himself re- 
peatedly outside of this group. In many in- 
stances he still appears as a rebellious adoles- 
cent, exclusively concerned with himself, 
disregarding others, and fundamentally quite 
contemptuous of them. He views others first 
of all as admirers of his abilities, as mirrors of 
his superiority; he feels that he is above them 
and delights in this feeling. (On the Sentence 
Completion Test he says: “When he was 
advised to follow the example of others—he 
was offended, seeing in it an unjustly low 
evaluation of his labors.”) During the days of 
his boyhood and early adolescence, he experi- 
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enced bursts of enjoyment when he felt that 
he was creating something outstanding, and 
was sure that he was destined to become great. 
At the time of the interviews, when Oleg was 
only 24 years old, he looked back at these 
ecstatic moments with nostalgia. He remem- 
bered even more poignantly his disappoint- 
ment when, looking at what he tried to create 
after the enthusiasm had worn itself out, he 
became convinced that his efforts had been 
entirely worthless. In one of the TAT stories, 
in which he described such an experience, he 
says: “And as he looks back on those moments 
he finds that the most valuable part of the 
experience was not the writing itself but the 
creative impulse.” Disappointment was not 
followed by constructive effort, but mostly 
by an attempt to seek success in another area. 
His real talents are crippled by his tremendous 
ambition and the fundamental passivity that 
he never succeeded in overcoming. He mani- 
fested a disinclination and disability to main- 
tain a disciplined work effort over a long period 
of time. He hoped that success would come 
semimagically, or at least without plodding 
efforts. Untoughened by the rigors of life, he 
is reminiscent of the passive, dreaming Russian 
of nineteenth century literature, rather than 
the tough, militant activist extolled in Soviet 
literature, often found in the younger Soviet 
generation. To say that he was fundamentally 
passive, however, is not to imply that passivity 
dominates all his actions, since he was fre- 
quently moved to bursts of activity in an 
effort to overcome this underlying passivity. 
What is pertinent is the fact that he was not 
able to sustain this activity in a disciplined 
manner. 

His general attitude that success should 
come without excessive effort is exemplified in 
several stories on the Thematic Apperception 
Test. To the first card, which shows a young 
boy sitting and looking at a violin, he says: 

4 His ambition permeates all the projective material. 
His completion of the sentence, “Most of his acquaint- 
ances...” is merely illustrative. He answers, “... 
found in his character traits which made him akin to 
the famous political leader...” Or, “Alexander con- 
sidered himself ...a great expert on the human soul.” 

In the Rorschach test this ambition is exhibited in 
the fact that he gave 12 W’s on 13 responses. But the 
W:M ratio is 12:4, indicative of the inability to make 
effective use of his creative ability, as his life story 
reveals. The Rorschach reflects also his deficiency in 
control. There are only three additional FC’s, whereas 
there are two main CF’s. 
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This is a picture of a boy after his first violin lesson. 
Maybe his father had just bought him the violin and 
hired the teacher, the first lesson came. The boy took 
it with enthusiasm, thinking that wonderful sounds 
would begin pouring out from under his bow. Then he 
heard only miserable screeches coming from the violin. 
He doesn’t even know how to hold it. Well, the lesson 


came to an end. The teacher leaves. The boy sits down. 


on the chair in front of the violin. There is a letdown in 
his enthusiasm, He is in a depressed mood. He medi- 
tates: what shall he do now? Before him is the prospect 
of dull scraping on the violin, of scales and exercises. 


This is essentially the attitude he took 
toward his own career as a writer. “I found out 
that Iam not a great writer . . .a quick sketch 
came out all right, but I had no perseverance. 
I did not want to be a mediocre writer, and a 
mediocre teacher.” 

The disparity between his extreme ambition 
and his rather considerable ability gave rise 
to his decision to forsake writing and enter the 
institute. With less ambition, he would have 
been content to be an ordinary writer. With 
greater perseverance, he might have become a 
successful writer. In either case he would have 
succeeded in his intention to withdraw from 
the most highly politicized areas of Soviet life. 
The combination of ambition and lack of 
perseverance made him an easy prey to lures 
of advancement through political channels, 
where membership in the Party could insure a 
career. 

Superficially he is probably capable of estab- 
lishing fairly effective social relationships, but 
he can sustain them only if he experiences his 
position in accordance with his idea of him- 
self, On a deeper level, he shows that he does 
not know the meaning of adult ties to other 
people. He is still in the grip of a more primi- 
tive experience with an unresolved relation to 
his mother, enhanced now by his guilt for 
having left her. The mother-son relationship is 
the predominant theme in his TAT stories. 
The picture of an older, strong, and supporting 
woman, who provides for his needs and holds 
him back from dissolute and degrading ways of 
living permeates the projective responses. The 
father faded more and more into the back- 
ground as Oleg grew up. It was as if he became 
lost behind an actor’s mask and his son sees 
only masks and cannot approach the real 
people. The men in his Rorschach responses are 
seen as “masks,” “a dwarf,” and as “a Mon- 
gol” whose face is not visible. At the same time. 
knowing that he must leave his mother, he 
left her in a manner that simultaneously cut 

off any possibility of his return to her and 
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endangered her own safety. He remembers his 
mother’s grief when his older brother was 
killed at Stalingrad and constantly thinks 
about what losing him must have meant to her. 
He tries to minimize the actual harm that his 
desertion might have brought to his parents 
and tries to justify his action by attributing it 
to ideological motives. 


His DEFECTION—CAUSE AND EFFECT 


His defection from the Soviet regime reflects, 
to a great extent, his adolescent and self- 
centered attitude. While intellectually, and to 
some extent emotionally, opposed to the 
regime, this rejection was not sufficiently deep 
to cause him to struggle against the system. 
Everything that he now says about his reasons 
for defection only partly reflects the true story 
of his motivation. One is never quite convinced 
that fighting Bolshevism was his primary and 
only goal. The ease with which Oleg changed 
from the school of creative writing, which 
would have given him the chance of retreating 
to a great extent from political life, to the 
intelligence institute, thereby identifying him- 
self more closely with the regime, does not 
bespeak a resolute opposition to Bolshevism. 
After failing to achieve magical success in one 
area, he was able to switch over to a funda- 
mentally different one when there were no 
pressing external reasons to choose this career. 
He repeated this pattern when he left Austria 
and joined the Americans. Again, no external 
pressure necessitated such a step. His dislike of 
the Soviet regime and his intellectual back- 
ground certainly were related to his desertion, 
as presumably was his fear of becoming alco- 
holic in the occupation army. But mainly, his 
flight from the Soviet regime seems to have 
represented an adventure in an unknown 
world in which—precisely because it was un- 
known—it was possible still to dream of 
magical success. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Oleg is no less well-integrated or flexible as 4 
person than most of those whom we inter- 
viewed. He is simply less overtly disciplined 
and driving. As such, he does not have the 
requisite traits for an effective, aggressive 
executive such as is needed for the functioning 
of the Soviet state and economic apparatus: 
Furthermore, his lack of strong external de- 
fenses makes him a more ready immediate prey 
to his own moral conflicts. His sole defense 
against his conflict over supporting a regime 
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he opposed attitudinally was a feeble rationali- 
zation that his compromises would be offset by 
some later action against the Bolshevik regime. 
The modal response of young male refugees 
of his age and status when faced with such a 
problem is expressed in the recurrent phrase: 
“J pushed my doubts into the background.” 
That is to say, repression or suppression of 
conflict is more characteristic than Oleg’s 
pattern of rationalization.’ In these respects he 
is atypical. He is typical of the young Soviet 
generation in the extent to which his own self- 
interest—rather than his idealism—is the 
strongest motive which keeps him functioning 
effectively within the system. But his ‘“‘soft- 
ness,” combined with the extent to which he 
remained consciously aware of his moral con- 
flicts in compromising with the regime, make 
him a less effective and desirable person from 
the regime’s point of view. 

Oleg and “other” Soviet youths. Oleg is not 
among the majority of Soviet youth, judging 
either from the evidence of our own respond- 
ents or inferentially from Soviet literature and 
official statements. The modal Soviet type of 
the middle and upper classes seems to be a 
youth of considerable ambition, relatively un- 
scrupulous, fairly hard-driving, and described 
in official and unofficial commentaries as a 
“careerist.” Granting all the overstatement 
and exaggeration involved in descriptions of 
“national character,” it appears that the 
dimension of activity-passivity is probably a 
central dilemma in the personality develop- 
ment of Great Russian males. Soviet official 
literature and life histories of our respondents 
suggest that a large proportion of responsible 
posts in Soviet society have gone to persons 
who advance upward by virtue of a reaction 
formation against the underlying passivity 
that seems to plague Russian males (1). 
Furthermore, the present generation of Soviet 
“successful men” appears to be successful also 
in passing many of their values on to their sons. 

Soviet “Golden Youth.” While Oleg is in a 
minority among the Soviet youth, he may 
represent a mode which will be of increasing 
importance in future generations. It is true 
that the numbers of the pre-Revolutionary 

_ intelligentsia, such as Oleg’s parents, are de- 


y This statement holds, of course, only with appro- 
priate qualification for the level and type of conflict 
involved. Even the more rigidly defensive among Our 
Ss, of course, use the mechanism of rationalization 
rather often. We are speaking here only of relative 
importance of the two types of defense. 
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creasing rapidly. But new privileged groups are 
developing, and children of the upper class 
enjoy preferential access to education and to 
posts of responsibility (2), and a privileged and 
sheltered life in their youth. Even the Soviet 
press affords occasional glimpses into the over- 
privileged lives of upper-class children. It was 
Oleg who identified himself as a member of the 
Soviet “Golden Youth,” and told us that this 
term was used colloquially in recent years to 
refer to a sizable proportion of the urban 
younger generation. To some extent the new 
Soviet upper classes are acquiring the style of 
life of the class they dispossessed. With his 
characteristic capacity for social analysis, Oleg 
commented on this transformation among the 
students with whom he associated. 


The people who were just becoming members of the 
intelligentsia did not have much interest [in literature], 
for example our students who came from the peasantry 
and the working class . . . [Q. Did you notice whether 
or not the workers and peasants in your class got more 
interested in western literature as the courses pro- 
gressed?] Oh, yes. It was easy to notice. You know at 
first they just wanted to get diplomas, but in the course 
of their studies they became very interested in the 
subject matter. 


Future trends. If present trends continue, the 
future Soviet upper classes will become in- 
creasingly stable and will consist less and less 
of persons who have risen from the ranks. 
Should this actually occur, we may also antici- 
pate the possibility that the upper classes will 
consist of an increasingly smaller proportion of 
men who have the traits of personality char- 
acteristic of the “‘careerist,” and that more of 
them will approximate Oleg. This would mean 
that the men assuming posts of responsibility 
would not be adapted to the hard-driving pace 
that the present rulers favor so strongly. The 
crucial question, of course, is whether the 
Soviet leadership, faced with such a prospect, 
will be able to offset the process of social 
ossification sufficiently to permit a flow of 
recruits from the lower classes who are not 
dominated by the passivity that was observed 
in Oleg. 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


TIME ORIENTATION 


CENTLY, LeShan (1) put forth the view that 
lower class children have lower frustration 
tolerances. In support of his contention, LeShan 
presented evidence that the responses of lower 
class and middle class children, eight to ten years 
of age, to the stimulus “tell me a story” differed 
with respect to the time covered by the action of 
the stories. This “action-time span,” LeShan 
thinks, should reflect the ability of a child to 
withstand frustration and to work for long-range 
goals. Since the stories of lower class children 
showed shorter action-time spans, LeShan con- 
cluded that lower class children have less frustra- 
tion tolerance and shorter time-goal orientations. 
Such a personality difference between the 
members of these two social classes would be a 
fact of tremendous social-psychological significance. 
Before coming to such a conclusion, however, it 
would seem advisable to investigate the relation- 
ship between action-time span of stories and a 
“tating” measure of frustration tolerance, and it 
was to this end that the following study was 
directed. 


METHOD 


y Sixty boys and girls, between the ages of seven and 
nine years and attending a summer day camp, were 
told that a survey of the stories children liked was be- 
ing made and were asked to “tell me a story.” The par- 
ents of these children were, predominantly, upper- 
middle class, The responses of the 45 children who 
complied were recorded on tape and, subsequently, 
rated by two of the authors with respect to their ac- 
tion-time ‘The children were also independently 

sorted” by their counselors into one of four categories 
of frustration tolerance (high, moderately high, moder- 
ately low, low). The latter ratings were all based on a 
minimum of four weeks of daily contact with the 


__ Each child was rated by from three to eight judges, 
_ the mean number rating a given child being 6.4. A 

1 At the time of this study (June through August of 
1953) serving as a consultant to the Country Schools, 
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child was assigned to the high frustration group i 
majority of the judges had assigned him to one of 
high categories and to the low group if a majority} 
signed him to one of the low categories. In the fi 
instances resulting in “ties,” the judgment of 1 
group counselor was used as a “breaker.” In geneh 
agreement among judges was high; in 18 cases (451 
cent) all of the judges agreed, in 25 cases (56 per cë 
80 per cent or more were in agreement. On the a 
81+ per cent of the judges constituted a majority, 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents our results, which indicate 1 
relationship between action-time span and frusti 
tion tolerance for a socioeconomically homogenee 
sample, Table 2 presents LeShan’s data, reg 


TABLE 1* 
Action-Trwe Span or Srorres or 45 SUMMER 


One Day | Several E 
One Day | to Several Weeks and |T 
Weeks Longer 


Frustration | Less Than 
Tolerance | One Day 


8 (6.1)| 6 (5.6)| 3 (5.2) 
4(5.9)| 5(5.4)| 7 (4.8) 


Xê = 3.20; for 3 df 50 > p > .30. 
TABLE 2* 


Than 
One 
Week 


Middle |12 (16.2)|10 (12.5)|14 (8.8) | 7(5.5)| 43 
Lower |32 (27.8)|24 (21.5)]10 (15.2)| 8 (9.5) 


Total 34 24 


*Numbers in parentheses are expected cell freq 
X? = 8.02; for 3 df 05 > p > 02. 


A NOTE ON THE INFLUENCE OF PROPINQUITY UPON ACQUAINTANCESHIPS 


to maintain a minimum expected cell frequency 
of 5. As can be seen, the cumulative distribution of 
Table 1 is roughly similar to LeShan’s middle class 
distribution. Since our subjects would fall in a 
middle, upper-middle class category, this is to be 
expected. Some apparent differences can probably 
be explained in terms of different preferences for 
time categories. It was, for example, too difficult 
for us to estimate whether or not a bit of story 
action took place in less than one hour whereas we 
could be certain it took place in less than one day. 
Similar considerations dictated our choice of 
other time categories. But for classificatory 
differences of this sort, there is every reason to 
feel that our middle class samples were from 
comparable populations. 
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CONCLUSION 


What the relationship between social class and 
action-time span of stories indicates may be either 
a trivial or an important interclass distinction. 
In view of the data here presented, however, it 
cannot be regarded as a demonstration of a rela- 
tionship between social class and frustration 
tolerance as the latter is conventionally defined. 
Since such a relationship would be of great sig- 
nificance to social and psychological workers 
alike, the fact that it has not been shown to exist 
cannot be overstressed. 
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A NOTE ON THE INFLUENCE OF PROPINQUITY UPON 
ACQUAINTANCESHIPS 


DONN BYRNE anp JOHN A. BUEHLER 
Fresno State College 


1b Two recent studies of married students living 

in university housing units, a definite relation- 
ship was established between the distances sepa- 
tating the dwellings and the friendship patterns 
of the occupants. These findings caused Caplow 
and Forman to remark on “. . . the almost mechan- 
ical effect of accessibility upon intimacy...” 
(1, p. 359). Similar findings by Festinger, 
Schachter, and Back led to their conclusion that 
“. .. the number of friendships will increase as the 
Physical distance between the dwelling places of 
the people decreases” (2, p. 156). 


Tue Present STUDY 


If such factors are operative in housing units, could 
they possibly also influence the formation of friend- 
ships in a college classroom? To answer this question, 
33 students in a freshman psychology class were studied 
over a 12-week period. The class met in one-hour ses- 
sions three times per week. The students were seated 
alphabetically in four rows. Beginning on the second 
day of class, the subjects were asked at six-week inter- 
vals to report in confidence those people in the class- 
Toom with whom they were acquainted. It was hy- 
Pothesized that students in neighboring seats would be 
ee. to become acquainted than classmates in 
general, 


RESULTS 


Between September 23, 1953, and December 16, 
1953, there was a gratifying rise in the total 
number of students in the class who knew one 


33 


z 


PER CENT OF POSSIBLE CHOICES 
veyagg 


DEQ. 16 


Nov. 4 


Fic. 1. A COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGES OF NEIGHBOR 
CHOICES WITH TOTAL CLASSROOM CHOICES DURING 
THE 12-WEEK STUDY 


another. The influence of propinquity is seen in 
Fig. 1. The percentage of possible classroom 
acquaintanceships which actually formed rose 
from 8 per cent to 21 per cent in 12 weeks. For 
seat neighbors the choices rose from 3 per cent 
to 74 per cent. 3 

Based on the number formed during the course 
of the study, new acquaintanceships were found 
to be significantly in terms of neighbors as opposed 
to nonneighbors (p > .01; x? = 144.77). 


Discussion 


Our findings, then, support those made by 
other investigators in different situations. The 
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functional distances separating the subjects 
in these studies seem to exercise a power- 
ful influence on their becoming acquainted. 
It is apparent that with the assignment of 
classroom seats, an instructor is arbitrarily 
determining future acquaintances to a significant 
extent. 


BERNARD H. LIGHT 
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A FURTHER TEST OF THE THOMPSON TAT RATIONALE 


BERNARD H. LIGHT 
West Virginia University 


A e who modified Murray’s TAT by 
substituting Negro figures for white figures, 
based his modification on the “clinical hunch” 
that Negroes would have difficulty identifying 
with characters that did not resemble themselves. 
In his original study with 26 Negro college stu- 
dents, Thompson found that the group produced 
significantly longer stories in response to the 
modified version of the TAT (here called the 
T-TAT) than to the M-TAT. This led him to 
conclude that “identification [was] likely to be 
greatest when the pictorial material [reflected] 
the culture of the individual” (6, p. 478). 

Studies of various cultural groups, however, 
have not confirmed Thompson’s conclusions. A 
series of TAT studies with Mexican-Indian groups, 
American Indian groups, Japanese Americans, 
South West Africans, and South Pacific Micro- 
nesians (2) suggests that although there are con- 
siderable identification advantages in using TAT 
cards that are adapted to match symbols and 
situations unique to the culture, it is not necessary 
to have figures of the same physical type. White 
adolescents, for example, had no difficulty identi- 
fying with an American Indian TAT series. Un- 
fortunately, comparative studies of the adapted 
TAT series and the M-TAT were not carried out 
with these cultural groups. 

More rigorous experimental evidence seems to 
bear out the implications of these cultural studies. 
Korchin, Mitchell, and Meltzoff administered 
the M-TAT to a group of 80 white and 80 Negro 
subjects (Ss) and found “no difference in length 
of Murray-TAT stories... between matched... 
groups” (3, p. 452). But here again the T-TAT 
plates were not used for comparative purposes. 

Schwartz, Riess, and Cottingham (5) employed 
both sets of cards and concluded that Negroes and 
whites produced stories “that are statistically 
insignificant in length difference [and in ideas] 


regardless of whether the stimulus value is Negro 
[or white]” (5, p. 395). They, therefore, questioned 
the usefulness of a separate TAT series for Negroes. 
Further reservations about the use of modified 
TAT cards for Negroes is expressed by Cook (1). 
In his study of ego defensiveness, Cook discovered 
evidence which suggested that Negro Ss were more 
inclined to identify with white figures than white 
subjects with Negro figures. According to Cook, 
white Ss considered the Negro figures as a group 
separate from themselves, while the Negro Ss | 
considered the white figures as people in general. 


PURPOSE 


From this somewhat controversial background 
this study had a twofold purpose: 

1. To determine whether a group of white Ss — 
would show significant differences between the 
length of stories produced for the T-TAT and 
the M-TAT. If, as Thompson has stated, an 
individual identifies with a character most closely 
resembling himself, then one would expect sig- 
nificant quantitative differences between the two 
TAT series. 

2. To explore the qualitative aspects of the 
stories in order to determine: (a) The whites’ 
perception of Negroes and his attitudes toward 
them. (b) The degree of identification with Negro 
figures. If Cook’s findings are valid, then sig- 
nificant qualitative differences between the con- 
tent of the M-TAT and T-TAT and specific 
attitudes toward Negroes would be expected. 


METHOD 


Subjects and procedure. A group of 26 white college 
students between the ages of 20 and 31 was divided | 
Into two relatively matched groups with respect to age, 
sex, and year in college. Group I was given the follow- ` 
ing ten cards of the M-TAT: 1, 2, 3GF, 3BM, 4, 5 
9GF, 6BM, 12F, 18BM by group administration. After 
an interval of two weeks the corresponding cards of the 
T-TAT were administered. With Group II the ten 
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TABLE 1 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE M-TAT Ann T-TAT BY 
CARD, BY SERIES, AND BY GROUPS’ 
RESPONSIVENESS TO COLOR 


Mean No. Words 
Statistic ere ae r t 
M-TAT | T-TAT 
Card 
1 84.4 | 89.2 | 4.8 | 1.27* 
2 90.2 | 89.2 | 1.0 18% 
3GF 76.6 | 80.1| 3.5 13% 
3BM 74.2 | 73.2 | 1.0 E hi 
4 86.1 | 87.2] 1.1 .30* 
5 79.8 | 83.5 | 3.7 .86* 
6GF 79.8 | 79.1 ah .15* 
6BM 90.8 | 84.6 | 6.2 | 1.45* 
12F 73.5 | 76.5 | 3.0 -60* 
18BM 75.9 | 72.7 |: 3.2 .76* 
Total series 79.9 | 81.3 | 1.4 .16* 
Group responding to | 83.3 | 83.5 i2 .00* 
color (N = 12) 
Group not responding | 75.9 | 78.5 | 2.6 .28* 
to color (V = 14) 


* Not significant at the 5 per cent level. 


TABLE 2 
Comparison OF HERO AND THEME CHARACTERISTICS 
IN T-TAT Srorres WHERE Direct REFER- 
ENCES TO NEGROES ARE MADE WITH 
CorresPponpInc M-TAT STORIES 


Such Refer Such Refer. 
juc! ter- 
Characteristics| ences Made | Character- | ences Made 
of Main Hero poe e ae 
T-raT | M TTAT| My 
1, Criminal 14 8 | 1. Criminal-| 14 8 
ity 
2. Poor 7 2 | 2. Discrimi-| 6 0 
nation 
3. Occupa- 5 0 | 3. Race 3 1 
tionally prejudice 
inferior 4. Slavery 3 0 
4. Drunkard 3 3 |5. Rape 3 2 
5. Arrogant 3 0 | 6. Prostitu- 3 0 
6, Socially 3 0 tion 
inferior 7. Witchcraft} 3 o 
7. Intellec- 2 0 |8. Negro 2 0 
tually equality 
inferior 9. Interracial] 2 2 
8, Lazy 2 0 marriage 
9. Zoot suiter 1 0 |10. Ilegiti- 2 0 
10. Hateful 1 o macy 
41 (29%)* |13 (9%) 41 (29%)|13 (9%) 


* Figure in parenthesis shows percentage of stories. 


T-TAT cards were administered first and this was fol- 
lowed, after an interval of two weeks, by the ten 
corresponding cards of the M-TAT. A total of 520 
Stories were obtained in this manner. 

Statistical analysis. A word count of the stories was 
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made for each TAT series, and these data were sub- 
jected to the ¢ test of significance. 

The stories themselves were evaluated for theme 
differences and for direct references to Negroes. The 
group of 26 Ss were then divided into those whose stories 
revealed that they had responded to color and those 
who had not responded to color. There were 14 of the 
former and 12 of the latter. ¢ tests were computed for 
each of these groups. 

Finally, a group of terms which best described the 
plots and characteristics of the main hero was made for 
those stories where there was a direct reference to 
Negroes, and their frequency of occurrence was listed. 
These “direct reference” T-TAT stories were then 
compared with the corresponding stories of the M-TAT. 


ResULTS 


Table 1 reveals that there are no statistically 
significant quantitative differences between the 
M-TAT and T-TAT in length of stories, The ¢ 
value for individual cards and for the entire series 
did not reach the 5 per cent level of significance. 
This would seem to suggest, from a quantitative 
standpoint, that white Ss identify equally well 
with Negro figures. Further evidence for this 
suggestion is found in the fact that there were no 
differences in productivity in the groups who were 
found to have responded to color and those who 
had not responded to color. The ¢ values were 
again not significant at the 5 per cent level. 

In the group responding to color, however, 
qualitative evaluation shows (Table 2) that 29 
per cent of the T-TAT stories (V = 140) from 
this group were characterized by traditional Negro 
themes and racial stereotypes. Table 2 reveals 
further that the Negro is cast as an inferior in- 
dividual, and this finding achieves heightened 
poignancy when it is observed that only 9 per 
cent of the corresponding “white stories” contained 
similar themes and characteristics common to the 
main hero. 

Thus, although there are no quantitative differ- 
ences in story lengths between the two TAT 
series, the qualitative features of the stories suggest 
differential treatment of the themes and characters 
based upon color in 14 out of 26 subjects. 


Discussion 


If quantitative difference or lack of differ- 
ence in story length is used as the sole criterion for 
ascertaining the identification efficacy of two series 
of TAT cards, then the results of this study would 
suggest that white Ss could identify as well with 
Negro figures as with white figures. Taken at face 
value, these findings would thus seem to suggest 
some contradiction of Thompson’s studies, But the 
formation of this hypothesis from the mere lack of 
quantitative difference does not represent a true 
picture of all the facts. 
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Qualitative differences in themes and differential 
treatment of the characteristics attributed to the 
hero, based on color, were found to be significant 
in a comparison of the two TAT series. Further 
qualitative evaluation showed that not only were 
white Ss sensitive to differences in color but that 
they also reflected some of their attitudes toward 
Negroes. The following brief excerpts from the 
T-TAT are a good demonstration of this point: 


VIBM. The mother is saying, “Ah tell yo, yo-all is a 
black niggah, Yo-all bettah not git yoself messed up 
with da white folks cause dey hurt yo evah tahme.” 

I. This boy is a Negro in a white man’s society. He is 
an artist with the violin. He was born in the South 
Side of Chicago. He wants to make music that will 
express the voices and feelings of his people—lonely 
music, unhappy music. But he will be betrayed by 
the society of which he is a part. He will become 
miserable because we do not want Negro creativity 
in a white man’s world. 


Thus some white Ss seem to find it difficult to 
identify with Negro figures because of their 
prejudices and attitudes toward the Negro race. 
Perhaps one way to avoid impediments in pro- 
jection from racial attitudes, therefore, is to 
present pictures in which characters represent 
one’s own color and race. 


Summary AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study was an attempt to determine 
whether there were appreciable quantitative and 
qualitative differences between the M-TAT and 
T-TAT stories of white Ss in order to ascertain: 
(a) If white Ss could identify as well with Negro 
TAT figures as with white TAT figures. (b) If 
white Ss would reveal racial prejudices and atti- 
tudes toward Negroes which would hinder their 
projections in TAT stories. 


MIDDLE CLASS BIAS IN 


MARTIN L. HOFFMAN AND 
Merrill-Palmer School 


A extension of the social class literature is the 
notion, expressed by others (1, 2), that the 
psychologist may unwittingly perceive the total 
American culture as centered around the middle 
class norms of his own experience, in which case 
they become unconscious premises built into his 


1 This paper is an extension by the senior author of 
a master’s thesis completed under his direction by the 
Junior author in 1951 at Purdue University. 

2A part of this paper was read before the Mid- 
western Psychological Association at Cleveland in 1952, 
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The results of this study indicated: p; 

1. That there were no statistically significant 
differences in story length for the two TAT series, 

2. That many white subjects were sensitive tọ _ 
differences in color on the two series of TAT cards, 

3. That racial attitudes and prejudices were 
revealed in response to the T-TAT pictures, and — 
where such attitudes existed, there seemed to be 
some impairment in projection. 


4. That color did tend to make a difference in ~ 


story content, 

5. That a separate series of cards for Negroes — 
may be warranted if Negroes possess similar 
racial attitudes and prejudices towards whites as 
whites possess toward Negroes. 
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PERSONALITY TESTING: ? 


CARLOS ALBIZU-MIRANDA 
University af Puerto Rico 


tests and their underlying conceptions. This study 
is an initial attempt to investigate the manifesta- 
tionš of such bias in personality tests. 


METHOD 


The Bernreuter Personality Inventory (Neurotic 
Tendency Scale) was selected for study because it is 
short, self-administered, easily scored, and, despite the 
prevalent criticisms of paper-and-pencil tests and the 
increasing popularity of projective techniques, widely 
used in research and guidance. 


Mm Crass Bras 


_ Judges’ ratings. Five social scientists, each familiar 
with the social class literature and the question of 
ethnocentric conceptions of mental health, served as 
‘judges? They were instructed to examine the inventory 
items in conjunction with the neurotic tendency weights 
assigned by Bernreuter, give ratings of ‘‘1”’ or “2” to 

“items judged to be slightly or markedly biased, respec- 
tively, and explain the nature of each instance of bias, 
A biased item was simply defined as one which favors 
the middle class and has no theoretical relevance to 
mental health or neuroticism. Items with pooled ratings 
of “3” or higher, 40 items in all, were classified as 
biased.“ The 39 items not rated as biased by any judge 
were classified as unbiased.’ The remaining 46 items 
‘were not classified. 

Prediction based on ratings. The following pattern of 
class differences was predicted: higher working-class 
than middle-class neurotic tendency scores on the total 
inventory and on the group of items judged as biased 
and no difference on the unbiased group of items. 

Sample. The Bernreuter was given to 486 high school 
students in South Bend, Indiana, in the spring of 1951. 
The students were grouped on the basis of a subjective 
and an objective criterion of class (3, 4). Working class 
Ss were those who identified with the working class and 
whose fathers did manual work. Middle class Ss identi- 
fied with the middle class, and their fathers’ occupations 
largely involved dealing with people. The two class 
groups selected in this manner and matched for sex 
each contained 42 males and 33 females. 


3 Thanks are due Professors Walter Hirsch, Louis 
Schneider, and Franklin Shaw of Purdue University 
who, in addition to the authors, served as judges. 

4 These are items number 3, 24, 26, 28, 31, 40, 42, 
43, 45, 47, 51, 52, 53, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 63, 67, 69, 72, 
74, 77, 79, 80, 85, 86, 87, 96, 99, 105, 106, 108, 111, 
118, 120, 122, 123, 125. 

5 These are items number 7, 9, 13, 14, 18, 19, 21, 23, 
27, 34, 39, 41, 44, 48, 49, 50, 60, 64, 65, 66, 68, 73, 82, 
83, 84, 90, 91, 92, 95, 97, 98, 100, 101, 102, 107, 114, 
116, 121, 124. 
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Statistical test. A two-way analysis of variance was 


_ used, with social class and sex as the variables. Sex 


was included because it is known to influence Bern- 
reuter responses. 


RESULTS 


Judges’ ratings. Most of the items in the biased 
category were found to have underlying concep- 
tions of mental health indistinguishable from a 
number of values commonly thought of as being 
characteristic of the middle class. Individual 
initiative is an example. Negative responses to 
such items as “Have you organized any clubs, 
teams, or other groups on your own initiative?” 
and “Do you usually prefer to do your own plan- 
ning alone rather than with others?” increase the 
neurotic tendency score. Another value stressed 
pertains to social striving and the cultivation of 
social skills. Thus, one’s score is increased when he 
indicates that he is not “talkative at social gather- 
ings,” “finds it difficult to speak in public,” and 
“Gs reluctant to meet the most important person 
present at a reception or tea.” In like manner 
emotional suppression, emotional independence of 
others, self-confidence, orderliness, industrious- 
ness, and conformance to convention and authority 
were found to underlie the items. Since there is no 
evidence that these values derive from theory, 
their use suggests a middle-class bias. 

A few items were also found which appeared to 
be biased, not because of the values they reflect 
but because they do not take into account certain 
class differences in life experiences. Workers who 
give affirmative responses to the item “Do you 
worry over possible misfortunes,” for example, 
may reflect concern based on relatively insecure 


and hazardous jobs rather than neurotic tend- 


encies. 


TABLE 1 


Mean Nevroric TENDENCY Scores ON TOTAL INVENTORY, 
Sl ee EA 


Note-—Weights supplied by Bernreuter wi 
* Significant at the .005 level. 
** Significant at the .001 level. 


ere used in computing scores. Positive scores are in the neurotic tendency direction. 


Irems JupcEp as BIASED, AND ITEMS JUDGED AS 
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TABLE 2 
MEAN DIFFERENCE Scores (BIASED-UNBIASED) 


Working Class | Middle Class 


F 
Male |Female| Male | Female 
Class | 4.36* 
—1.80 | 12.64 | —6.48 | —2.16 | Sex 5.20* 
Int. 1.3 


* Significant at the .05 level. 


Test of prediction. The data do not conform to 
the predicted pattern (see Table 1). The working- 
class Ss obtained higher scores not only on the 
total inventory and on the group of items judged 
to be biased, as predicted, but also on the group 
of items judged to be unbiased. The difference 
between their biased and unbiased scores, however, 
was greater than that for the middle class. When 
tested this proved to be a statistically significant 
finding. (See Table 2.) This means that the work- 
ing-class Ss, in comparison with the middle-class Ss, 
had their total neurotic tendency scores increased 
significantly more by the items judged as biased 
than by those judged as unbiased. Stated differ- 
ently, the items judged as biased favored the 
middle class over the working class to a greater 
extent than those judged as unbiased. This pattern 
is entirely consistent with the prediction. 

It still leaves unexplained, however, the higher 
scores obtained by the working class on the un- 
biased items. One possible interpretation is that the 
judges were able to identify only the more con- 
spicuously biased items and failed to ferret out 
those with more concealed bias. With this in mind 
the items judged as unbiased were gone over care- 
fully by the authors, without reference to the 
responses given by the Ss. This search did not 
bring to light any additional bias in item content, 
But seven items were found which appeared to be 
biased in a different way.* The negative connota- 
tions of an affirmative response to each of them 
appeared so obvious as to occur to anyone taking 
the test with a set to do well. It was felt that this 
benefited the middle class, which has been shown 
experimentally to have relatively high test motiva- 
tion (3). Since no other bias could be found, it was 
Predicted that without these seven items the un- 
biased group would show no class difference. The 
data dramatically bear this out, the difference 
eres ee 


ê These items are the following: Do you consider 
yourself a rather nervous person? Are you touchy on 
various pavers? Do you worry too long over humiliat- 
ing experiences? Do you often experience periods of 
loneliness? Does some particularly useless thought keep 
coming into your mind to bother you? Does your mind 
often wander so badly so that you lose track of what 
you are doing? Are you troubled with the idea that 
People on the street are watching you? 
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being negligible (working-class mean = —6, 
middle-class mean = —5.9). 

Sex and class. Although sex was not dealt wit 
in our prediction, the data (see Tables 1 and 2 
show it to be highly relevant to our problem, 
important finding is that the significant sex 
ence in total neurotic tendency score,’ expec 
line with published norms, is maintained with 
biased items and lost with the unbiased 
That this pattern is not just a chance charac 
of our sample is suggested when we review 
values attributed by the judges to the biased 
Most of them represent traits which in our cult 
are considered more masculine than feminine and 
valued for their importance in achieving succe 
in the business world. This suggests that the view 
of adjustment underlying the Bernreuter is n 
simply a middle-class one, but rather a mid 
class masculine one. h 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


These items were found to be biased in one of 
following ways: (a) they reflected middle 
values, mostly middle-class masculine valu 
while having no apparent theoretical relevance 
mental health or illness; (b) their connota! i 
were sufficiently obvious to allow the middle 
to benefit from their greater test motivation. 
conclude that working-class scores on the inven! 
are spuriously high. 

This study has stressed middle-class bias fro} 
the standpoint of its effect on evaluations of wol 


criteria merely reflect the prevailing middle-cl 
values they become static concepts of adjustmen 

and conformity which may be inadequate not only 
for other groups but for the middle class as 
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7 It is interesting to note that while the class 
ence in total score is of the same order of magni! 
as the sex difference, only the latter has been gi 


consideration by Bernreuter, i.e., separate sex norn 
are used. ; 
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For A SCIENCE oF SOCIAL MAN. CONVERGENCES 
IN ANTHROPOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SOCI- 
orocy. Edited by John Gillin. New York: 
Macmillan, 1954. Pp. vi + 289. Price $4.00. 

This volume consists of a series of essays by 
six representatives of the behavioral sciences, two 
each from anthropology, psychology, and sociol- 
ogy, in which each of them considers the con- 
tribution to his own field that one of his sister 
disciplines has made in the past and might make 
in the future. Thus, Murdock and Hallowell 
respectively examine the impact of sociology and 
psychology on anthropology, Brewster Smith and 
Newcomb explore separately the relations of 
anthropology and sociology to psychology, and 
Howard Becker and Parsons devote their respec- 
tive attentions to the contributions of anthro- 
pology and psychology to sociology. John Gillin, 
the anthropologist-editor, has written both an 
qpoductory and a concluding chapter to the 

ook. 

In one respect the present book differs from 
certain other attempts at interdisciplinary col- 
laboration. None of the contributors seems to 
assume (or desire) a future synthesis in which 
the separate disciplines they represent will be 
amalgamated into one behavioral science. Rather 
the general emphasis is on the distinct nature of 
each of these social sciences with regard to theory, 
to specific problems, and to the contribution they 
make to our general understanding of social man. 
Gillin states the guiding principle: 


+. useful convergence in theory at certain points and 
Practical collaboration in some types of research and 
its application need in no way impinge upon that 
autonomy of the established disciplines nor block that 
necessary search for new truth which can only be 
achieved by those equipped with theoretical guidance 
and technical knowledge peculiar to their respective 
disciplines. Indeed it is entirely possible. . . that more 
rather than fewer specialisms are needed (p. 5). 


The least instructive chapters are those which 
deal with the relations of anthropology and so- 
ciology. Both Murdock and Becker seem to be 
most interested in enumerating the differences 
between the two fields and provide sketchy 
historical accounts of the sources of these dif- 
ferences. In general, the comparisons are in- 
vidious, and sociology uniformly comes off a poor 
second to anthropology. 

Becker and Murdock differ only with respect to 
what they view as the major inadequacy in sociol- 
logy. Murdock grants sociologists their “superior 
Scientific sophistication,” and while he designates 
anthropology as the “final arbiter of the uni- 


versality of social-science propositions” he, in a 
gesture which is somewhat less than magnani- 
mous, assigns to sociology the future role of 
research on “our own society” as a “preliminary 
testing ground” for these propositions. It is in the 
realm of theory that Murdock finds sociology 
particularly lacking as compared to anthropology, 
and his assertion in this regard would seem to be a 
personal rather than a representative position: 


That the total body of verified theory which has re- 
sulted from sociological research compares unfavorably 
with that of anthropology in unity, in generality of 
application, in sheer quantity, and in potential signifi- 
cance for the integrated science of the future would 
probably be admitted by most sociologists, and it is 
certainly understandable in view of the special diffi- 
culties encountered (p. 26). 


Becker, on the other hand, attacks sociology 
for its lack of attention to concrete empirical 
work, i. e., “first-hand descriptive studies of on- 
going social units.” The profundity of his polemic 
on the “contraction” of contemporary sociology 
may be gauged by his description of it as so 
“narrowly specialized, esoterically technical, 
methodologically hypnotized, and autistically 
gobbledygookish that reasonably intelligible gen- 
eral sociology at times seems to be on the verge 
of disappearing altogether” (p. 153). 

The articles which consider the relations 
between anthropology and psychology are both 
excellent and mutually complementary. In ex- 
amining the ways in which anthropology has 
influenced psychology, Smith emphasizes that 
this influence has come largely through the 
concept of culture. He notes that its past influence 
has been as a “general orientation to the de- 
terminants of human behavior rather than as a 
carefully elaborated concept or as a developed 
theory.” With regard to the future, it is suggested 


that 


More differentiated concepts at the level of motive, 
value, custom, or culture pattern may well turn out to 
be more fruitful than culture in the generation of 
hypotheses and laws. The global concepts of culture 
and personality may then end up after all as terms of 
convenience like mechanics and thermodynamics to 
identify major research areas, rather than as serious 
constructs of scientific theory (p. 48). 


In addition, Smith has some eminently sensible 
things to say about the theoretical status of the 
culture-personality concepts. He notes that con- 
siderable difficulty is avoided by the consistent 
recognition that these twin abstractions rest 
ultimately on the same data of social behavior: 
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If in fact the members of a definable social group share 
a set of traditional behavior patterns that warrant 
designation as a culture or sub-culture, by the same 
token these patterns (having no existence apart from 
behaving persons) cannot fail to be integrated into the 
personalities of the members . . , while the elaboration 
of modal personality and its ramified implications for 
the coherence of cultural organization can only be 
discoyered through empirical research, the logical 
status of the concept is such that whenever sufficient 
regularities exist to identify a culture, we may be sure 
it is applicable (pp. 60-61). 


Smith further suggests that the newer “inter- 
action” models offer a real basis for future con- 
structive work and emphasizes that within the 
framework of this model “the conditions and 
consequences of the socialization process in its 
detail become a central problem for research.” 

Hallowell’s contribution takes the form of a 
scholarly monograph on the historical influences 
exerted on anthropology by psychology. It is an 
extremely informative account which stresses and 
documents the fact that “Anthropologists gen- 
erally have been far from insensitive to psychology 
. +. it is apparent, on the contrary, that from its 
beginnings, both abroad and in America, anthro- 
pology has been almost continuously. influenced 
by psychology, but not always with respect to 
the same problems” (p. 162). This historical survey 
cannot be adequately summarized. Let it be noted 
simply that the emphasis is on the early and less 
well-known relations between the two fields and 
that Hallowell attempts to describe the ways in 
which psychological problems and concepts 
entered into the thinking and work of anthro- 
pologists from Waitz and Bastian in the 19th 
century, through Rivers and the important Torres 
Straits Expedition, to more contemporary figures 
both within and without the specialized culture- 
personality area. 

After this historical section, Hallowell lists 
some general areas of psychology which he believes 
are of particular concern to anthropologists, These 
are personality theory and testing, learning theory 
with particular attention to socialization, and the 
field theory approach in social psychology. He also 
notes the interesting fact that the Problem of 
defining “universals” in human nature is again 

> becoming a problem of scientific interest and that 
this is an area with which anthropologists are 
intimately concerned. 

The essays on the relations of sociology and 
psychology are more exclusively concerned with 
problems of theory than are the other chapters. 
Parsons starts with the assumption that psycho- 
logical and sociological theories constitute au- 
thentically independent systems in that neither 
may be reduced to the other nor can the major 
characteristics of social action be derived from 
either taken alone. He suggests that much of the 
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previous theoretical difficulty in this area may b 
resolved when it is recognized that the so ig 


to examine the interpenetration of personalit 
and social systems. The notion of a co 
culture enters as the most important requi 
for the maintenance of an interactive system i 
equilibrium: “For a stable state the culture whi 
constitutes the structure of the interactive s: 
must also be constitutive of the perso 
system.” i 

Probably the most important general postulate 
concerning the relations of personalities and social 
systems, and one which suggests an important 
general area for research, is that 


the patterns of organization of personality as a sy ste 

as distinguished from more elementary components 0 
process, motivation, cognition, etc. which go into the 
organization, are derived from the structure of th 
successive systems of social interaction into which 

individual in question has become integrated. . . . 
psychologically relevant terms the main point is 
the basis of the link [between the structures of pet 
ties and social systems] is that the “stimulus 
tions,” which have been strategically crucial to 
development of personality as a system, are org 
as a structure of socially interactive relationship 
varying over time . . . (pp. 84-85). 


Newcomb directs his attention to the questi 
of useful “bridging” concepts and draws speci 
on the approach of micro-sociology. He feels that 
the major contributions to psychology have co me 
from having been forced to come to terms with 
the fact of groups and from the emphasis 
communication which has been transmitted 
the micro-sociologists. Interaction is, of 
assumed to be the focus of interest, and he sug 
a triad of general concepts as providing a 
approach to research in this area, These are 
role (defined as an expectancy concept but 
to action by the additional notion of role 
haviors), consensus, and communicative acts. 
suggests that in addition to further work on 
conceptual and operational refinement of role and 
consensus that one area of particularly fruitful 
Tesearch would deal with social structure as z 
channeller of communication. A 

In conclusion, it may be well to indicate th 
with all the diversity of approach and disparity of 
content a number of important points of com 
vergence emerge from the papers, First, there | 
general agreement that the concepts of cultu 
personality, and social system are abstractio 
from the same set of empirical phenomena (m 
in social interaction), and that the theories w 
refer to these areas of interest are independen: 
distinct. Second, the socialization process is vi 
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as a critical area of research for all three disciplines. 
Finally, while social interaction is the focus for 
empirical research, it is to be approached from the 
psychological side through some sort of “ex- 
pectancy” concept and from the sociological side 
through the concept of consensus. This degree of 
consensus among representatives of the different 
behavioral sciences is quite encouraging; it would 
be unfortunate, however, if these critical issues 
were now viewed as beyond examination. Cer- 
tainly, for example, future historians of science 
will find it of some ifterest that the concept of 
consensus achieved theoretical prominence in the 
“age of conformity.” It is therefore imperative 
that such questions be continually explored as the 
conditions under which social interaction may be 
maintained in the absence of consensus or @ 
“common culture.” 

It is commonplace to say of such symposia 
that the contributions are variable in quality and 
insufficiently integrated. These faults mar the 
present volume less than they do most similar 
attempts. Although they do not pretend to solve 
them, the various contributors state clearly and 
well some important theoretical problems of 
current interest. For this reason, the book deserves 
a place on the reading lists of all the graduate 
seminars in the various sciences of social man. 

Error G. MIsHLER 

Office of Population Research 

and Department of Psychology, 
Princeton University 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION IN RORSCHACH 
TESTING: THEORY AND APPLICATION. By Roy 
Schafer. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1954. 
Pp. ix + 446. 

Tue THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST AND THE 
CHILDREN’S APPERCEPTION TEST IN CLINICAL 
Use. By Leopold Bellak, with the assistance 
of Marjorie Bristol. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1954. Pp. x + 282. 

These authors seek to codify (and, to some 
extent, justify) Rorschach and TAT usage by 
recourse to psychoanalytic doctrine. Both provide 
commendable demonstrations that projective 
methods need not stand outside all conceptual 
systems. Whether projective tests should be 
systematized just this way remains uncertain. The 
Psychoanalytic system offers conceptual closure 
but seems to limit conclusions drawn from both 
tests to a familiar sameness, so that the reader 
wonders if identical conclusions might not have 
been drawn from no test at all. Both authors are 
able to make explicit the interpretive processes 
now customarily used in a vaguely “clinical” way. 
Both authors occasionally suggest an interpretive 
process that is new. Yet both bypass, apparently 
from theoretical bias, some of the techniques and 
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types of conclusions that are the unique contribu- 
tions of projective tests. It may be that we 
should not let our impatience to integrate pro- 
jective data with some body of theory exceed our 
respect for the value of instruments that teach us 
facts no theory can anticipate. Nevertheless, both 
books provide major advances in the theoretical 
discussion of projective tests. 

Both theoretical discussions struggle to trace 
the effects of interpersonal and endopsychic 
dynamics upon the perceptive and apperceptive 
processes set in motion by a projective test. 
Schafer more fully spells out the interpersonal 
dynamics. In one very interesting chapter he 
discusses the effects of the personality of the tester, 
who may be himself uncertain, inhibited, de- 
pendent, rigid, intellectualistic, sadistic, hostile, or 
masochistic, and then offers a provocative analysis 
of “the dynamics of being tested.” Bellak, perhaps 
because he was at the Harvard Psychological 
Clinic at the time of the invention of the TAT, 
has more to say about apperception, in the sense 
that that word is used in the title of the test. One 
gains the impression from both books that, capable 
systematizers though these authors may be, these 
two approaches, the psychoanalytic and the 
apperceptive, cannot quite be seamlessly joined 
into one systematic means of understanding 
projection. 

The body of each book consists of full, concrete, 
orderly, and clinically useful discussions of the 
process of inferring personality from test protocols. 
Schafer devotes a chapter to each of the Rorschach 
patterns that appear as a result of the testee’s 
choice of repression, denial, projection, or obsessive 
operations as a characteristic defense. Much of 
what is said in these chapters re-codifies usual 
interpretive techniques (¢.g., “sequence analysis”), 
but quite often this restatement of old methods 
is more illuminating than any discussion in 
standard Rorschach texts. Bellak illustrates the 
use of his “Bellak TAT Blank,” which he feels 
reduces to an “economical” amount the in- 
terpretive labor that has led many critics to call 
the TAT unwieldy. The Blank is superior to many 
proposed check lists in that it contains items of 
dynamic importance, but it remains partial and 
rigid, as any check list must. A more powerful 
tool used in the Blank is the systematic listing of 
each story theme at three levels of abstraction: 
as a “descriptive theme,” as an “interpretive 
theme,” and at the “diagnostic level,” In discussing 
this procedure, Bellak says some wise things 
about the operation by which we build a construct 
of a “personality” upon raw observations, Un- 
happily, the leaps he makes between “levels” in 
his illustrative cases often assume thorough 
familiarity with psychoanalysis. His check list 
and his thematic interpretations are supplemented 
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by clinical notes of about the same nature as the 
notes customarily used by the best TAT workers. 
It may be that economical clinical practice will 
continue, in the long run, to be based upon such 
notes only. 

Both books contain useful lists. Bellak offers a 
card-by-card rundown of the dynamic themes 
most frequently elicited by the TAT stimuli. This 
list is more useful than published TAT “norms,” 
which have reference to manifest story content. It 
is not quantitative but will probably conform well 
to the clinical experience of TAT users. Schafer 
offers lists of the contents of Rorschach responses 
characterizing oral, anal, sado-masochistic, au- 
thoritarian, and homosexual personalities. These 
lists will probably become the bases for many 
empirical studies. In fairness to Schafer, it is well 
to point out that his very sound position with 
regard to content analysis is that, while every 
response is the resultant of converging id forces and 
ego defenses, response content “is ordinarily a 
guidepost . . . and not a highly articulated map of 
the unconscious terrain.” 

Bellak treats of the theory underlying the 
Children’s Apperception Test, as well as the 
Supplement to that test, and illustrates by means 
of the Bellak Blank the interpretation of each. 
This section of his book parallels the section on 
the TAT but may be welcomed for its fullness by 
workers interested in these less known instruments. 

In short, Bellak and Schafer have both written 

treatises that advance our knowledge of the theory 
and the practice of projective testing. Neither book 
will serve by itself as a complete rationale or 
applied manual for the test it discusses, yet both 
books say things not previously said in textbooks 
on projective methods. (The value of the concepts 
of neo-Freudian “ego psychology” for under- 
standing the genesis of test responses is especially 
convincingly brought out by reading these two 
books together. The ego mechanisms seem to 
apply with equal force and to be inferrable by 
much the same means in both tests.) Both books 
represent surprisingly complete efforts to relate 
projective techniques to an existing conceptual 
system. If one has doubts about the appropriate- 
ness of reducing Rorschach and TAT to mere 
special devices for psychoanalysis, if one is not 
sure which offers a broader basis for understanding 
human behavior, projective test data or Freudian 
theory, then one can take comfort in the reflection 
that both these books will stimulate their own 
empirical checking-out because both offer concrete, 
provocative hypotheses for immediate future 
research. 


CHARLES MCARTHUR 
Harvard University 
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THINKING AND SPEAKING: A Symposium. Edited 


that “it is easier to think than it is to say 
to think is.” His evidence need go no farther 


speaking. It is clear that the editor is overly 
optimistic in his introductory statement “tha 
[their] common efforts will form the foundation 
for a theory on thought and speech.” This tri- 
lingual symposium is, however, a worthwhile 
cross section of the diversity of method and poin ts 
of view represented in European social science. 
Unfortunately no attempt has been made 
bring any coherence into the material presente 
making it seem most fruitful to summarize sep 
rately each of the ten papers. The contributo 
are five psychologists: J. Cohen, Manches er; 
W. G. Eliasberg, New York; F. Kainz, Vienn 

J. Piaget, Geneva; and G. Révész, Amsterdam}: 
two psychiatric neurologists: K. Goldstein, N 
York, and H. W. Gruhle, Bonn; a linguist: 
Buyssens, Brussels; a mathematician: B. L. 
der Waerden, Zurich; and a philosopher: J: 
Jørgensen, Copenhagen. d 

The editor, Geza Révész, supplies the mai 
paper, which is a speculative and introspection 
essay on the proposition that thinking pr 
poses speech and speech presupposes thoug 
Révész is the only writer in the volume who 
fends this point of view, a defense made possi 
only by repeated and cavalier redefinitions of 
two concepts. Thus, Révész assumes that 
thinking is governed by the laws of logic, | 
excludes all those evidences of “thought” whic 
do not follow this principle. He states that @ 
definition of the concept of “thinking” is jus 
impossible or difficult as a definition of “mind 
idea, substance, ego, intelligence.” Once 0 
agrees with him that the term necessarily m 
fall into that category, any further serious 
pirical investigation becomes at least diffi 
His argument becomes pure casuistry when h 
states that he presupposes that “a thinking 0 
ganism necessarily speaks” and that “a spea 
organism necessarily thinks.” It is unfor! 
that this paper should be set up as the leitm 
of the whole volume since it is so speculative 
and particularly since the other contribui 
present a general disagreement with the thesis 0 
their editor. 

In the chapter by Kainz we again find an 
checked use of introspective material, despite 
fact that the author pleads for objective 
ie., the use of consensual introspective ¢ 
Kainz also appeals to physiology as supporti 
evidence for thought-speech correlations, a Sout 
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which is surely prematurely brought into the 
argument. He discusses both genetic and phy- 
logenetic aspects, and presents a useful and 
historically relevant review of primarily German 
literature. 

At this point mention should be made of 
Gruhle’s contribution. After the discursiveness of 
two previous authors, it is a pleasure to find a 
writer who, despite his ties to the German tradi- 
tion, tends to be neither discursive nor specula- 
tive. Gruhle specifically deals with the definitional 
problem, when he points out that the affirmation 
or negation of a necessary relationship between 
thinking and speaking depends on the definition 
of the concept of “thought.” In a sense he repre- 
sents a bridge to the other dominant point of 
view presented by the symposium when he 
speaks of thinking as Aufgabenlésung, the problem 
solving of our own contemporary psychology of 
thinking. Gruhle also should be thanked for a 
dispassionate and closely reasoned review of the 
aphasic evidence, which leads him to conclude 
that we have no sufficient basis for concluding 
that these cases necessarily show thinking dis- 
turbances. 

If Révész and Kainz represent the old German 
school and Gruhle a bridge to most of the other 
contributions, two contributors defy classifica- 
tion. The mathematician, van der Waerden, 
briefly indicates that words are not an essential 
part of either mathematical or logical thinking, 
while stressing the facilitative and collective 
aspects of language. Goldstein’s short chapter 
does not deal directly with the problem at hand, 
but rather re-analyzes both constituents, thought 
and speech, in relation to the abstract and con- 
crete attitudes, and as means for the basic tend- 
ency of the organism toward self-actualization. 

The least satisfying of the remaining papers is 
that by Eliasberg. It is a confusing article, both 
in its terminology and its lack of coherence. 
Eliasberg is the only contributor to touch upon 
emotional and affective factors, but without any 
real conviction. He writes in an English as dis- 
cursive as some of the German contributions, 
approaches concept formation without calling it 
that, and presents some interesting material on 
discrimination reversal, transposition, and trans- 
fer. However, he fails to make all this hang 
together or to relate it to other, contemporary, 
investigations. 

This reviewer found the most challenging and 
fruitful papers to be contributed by Piaget, 
Cohen, Buyssens, and Jørgensen. It is always 2 
pleasure to find a new contribution by Piaget, 
particularly when it is unruffled by his too often 
obscuring translators. In eight concise pages, he 
discusses the development of thought within his 
theoretical framework. With Piaget, thought is 
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not an.elusive, introspective datum, but rather a 
representation of symbolic behavior. He con- 
ceives of rational, intelligent behavior as preceding 
speech, and of thought and symbolic behavior as 
concepts which are handled developmentally and 
tied to observable behaviors. Finally, he points 
out that while language is a necessary condition 
for the development of logical operations, it is not 
a sufficient one. One would have wished that 
more of the papers had recognized this distinction 
between necessary and sufficient conditions. 

John Cohen presents an excellent, though un- 
fortunately short, review of theory on the 
thought-language problem, including, in contrast 
to others, references to. psychoanalytic and con- 
temporary American writers. He discusses phy- 
logenetic aspects against the background of the 
Darwinian tradition of empiricist psychology, a 
problem previously discussed by Kainz who is 
handicapped by a view of man as qualitatively 
and metaphysically distinct from the lower phyla, 
Cohen concludes his review with an experimental 
report on the delayed expression of thought. 
Neither his space nor this reviewer’s allow for an 
adequate discussion of his evidence that delay 
increases the quality of imaginative productions. 
The relevance of this study to the general problem 
of the symposium is only marginally indicated. 

Buyssens’ contribution is both the best written 
and most forcefully advanced thesis. He relies on 
a functional analysis of language, and is the 
clearest exponent of the notion that “thinking” 
denotes “any psychological activity whose exist- 
ence is assumed in order to interpret behavior,” 
and that thinking can be examined only after we 
have expressed it in some language. He stresses 
and documents the prima: ily social role of lan- 
guage, and maintains that questions concerning 
the meaning of words, concepts, the choice of 
syntax, etc., are basically questions of social 
behavior. Buyssens concludes convincingly that 
“nothing in the parts of speech allows us to as- 
sume that a corresponding classification of ideas 
is possible.” One only wishes that he had devoted 
some space to a discussion of the influence of the 
structure and content of speech on that of 
thought. 

Jørgensen presents the point of view of modern 
philosop! ical analysis. He makes several useful 
distinctions, some of them familiar to modern 
philosophy, others new and challenging. Jørgensen 
distinguishes first of all between thinking and 
acting, which relates thinking immediately to the 
more familiar (for the American reader) relation- 
ships between planning (problem solving) and 

formance. Secondly, he contrasts depicting 
thinking (when symbols resemble the represented 
object) and non-depicting thinking (when symbols 
do not resemble the object, but include artificial 
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signs, movements, etc.). It is in reference to the 
latter that he has occasion to discuss the relation- 
ship between language and logical inference. 
Finally, Jørgensen defines a concept (he uses the 
term “notion”) as an ‘organized senso-motoric 
system of sense impressions, ideas, feelings, and 
tendencies of acting. . . .” Thus, the philosopher 
comes very close to the psychologist’s (particu- 
larly Piaget’s) concept of the term “concept.” 

In summary, the collection left this reviewer 
with an impression of unevenness in style, rele- 
vance, and coherence. The above digest shows 
that it contains material for every bias and runs 
the gamut of psychological positions. This repre- 
sents its main usefulness. Its coherence, however, 
could have been improved if an initial distinction 
had been made between two uses of the term 
“thinking,” In one sense it has been referred to as 
a set of constructs, which, to use Humphrey’s 
terminology, are employed when organic response 
cannot be reduced without remainder to response 
strictly correlated with individual receptors. The 
other use of the term, currently less respectable, 
refers to the report of experiences which cannot be 
consensually validated, i.e., private events. 
American psychology has left this latter area 
almost entirely to the speculative mercies of some 
of our European colleagues. There seems to be no 
systematic reason why these reported experiences 
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must be ruled out of court. We accept all manner 
of reported experiences, and if we find them use- f 
ful, predictable, and related to other behaviors, we | 
do not, and should not, hesitate to include them 
in our psychological systems and to accept them 
as psychological data. Validation of experiences 
need not be inter-individual, given certain condi- 
tions, it might well be intra-individual. A reading 
of this volume should serve as a stimulus for a 
more rigorous search for the antecedent and con- 
sequent variables related to these “private” ex- 
periences. They may or may not be related to our 
cognitive constructs. But to investigate and to be 
scientifically rigorous in an area which may į 
yield important information must be the answer 
to an experiential challenge of our self-conscious 
neo-behaviorism. It may be that American psy- 
chology needs such a challenge. 

This is an important book if one is at all in- 
terested in the state of psychology and related 
disciplines in Europe. It is a good diagnostic test 
of an American reader’s rigidity, and at times of 
his patience. It does not, as Révész claims in an 
epilogue, indicate “the practicable way towards 
the answer to the most important questions.” It 
does go a good way toward finding which ques- 
tions are not questions at all, and what some of 
the right questions may be. 

GEORGE MANDLER 


Harvard University 
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THE MULTIPLE ATTITUDE TEST: A DIAGNOSTIC DEVICE 


ms paper describes the Multiple Atti- 
| tude Test which was originally con- 
structed and standardized by the author 
in 1949. In terms of information theory (1, 2) 
this test seems to provide a relatively large 
amount of information about a person with 
| little error. Its administration requires little 
» effort from either tester or subject (S). More- 
over, little effort is required to construct the 
test, and this fact permits the ad hoc develop- 
ment of measures of various specific attitudes 
in specific groups of Ss. 

Although in what follows, a particular form 
of the Multiple Attitude Test is the subject of 
discussion, I would like to accent the formal 
aspects of the test method. The particular test 
| which the author has devised will serve as a 
| kind of reference model. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TEST 


The Multiple Attitude Test consists of 72 
items, each of which is printed on a separate 
card in German. Twelve of these items are 
included merely to help conceal the nature of 
' the test. The remaining 60 are designed to 
< assess a person’s attitudes toward 12 different 
categories or realms of life. These 12 categories, 
or realms, which were arbitrarily selected 
because of their particular clinical importance, 
are as follows: 1, parents, 2, siblings, 3, prefer- 
ence for mother or father 4, preference for 
brother or sister, 5, “male” or “female” 
prejudice, 6, children, 7, superiors, 8, equals or 
_ peers, 9, tolerance with respect to religion, 10, 
political tolerance, 11, racial tolerance, 12, 
rich people. 

Each of these 12 categories are assessed by 
means of five statements. For instance, attitude 
toward parents is assessed by the following five 
Statements (translated) which are 
from positive to negative: 

1. Of all people only parents can be truly 
loved. 

2. In many respects parents always remain 
lovable. 

3. Parents can be loved even though it is not 
easy, 

4. Tt is difficult to get along with parents. 
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5. Quite often parents are a real burden. 

Each statement was printed on a separate 
card. The 12 statements employed to disguise 
the test concerned drinking, relatives and 
friends, school, and people in general. There 
were three concerning each of these categories. 
On the back of each of the 60 test-cards were 
two figures: one indicating the category 1-12, 
the other indicating the point on the scale, 1 to 
5, to be used in scoring. 

Before administration of the test, the 72 
cards were thoroughly shuffled. 

Administration involved three steps, each 
defined by a separate instruction to the S. 
First, S is asked to “go quickly through the 
cards and make a separate pile of those con- 
tainingstatements with which you agree. Leave 
the others out.” 

Second, S is asked: “Now take these state- 
ments with which you agree, and select those 
with which you agree completely, those with 
which you agree 100 per cent.” 

After this is done, comes the third step. Here 
the instruction is: “Now take these cards you 
left out the first time and select from among 
them those with which you completely dis- 
agree, those you disagree with 100 per cent.” 

By these three instructions the Ss accom- 
plished a rating of the statements they had 
selected on a scale “‘agree—completely agree— 
completely disagree.” Whether this trichotomy 
should be called a scale (a scale concept of the 
subject) or not, is not too important. The 
important thing is rather that we do get more 
of a specification than we would merely by 
gathering agree—disagree comments in one 
run. Besides, it is probably easier than any- 
thing else to make judgments or choices of 
“agree” in one run, of “completely agree” in 
another, and of “completely disagree” in the 


It has been found convenient to represent 
each realm tested by three vertical five-point 
lines (the proper scales) and to use different 
dots for the two positive choices (agree and 
completely agree), on one hand, and the nega- 
tive choice (completely disagree) on the other. 
In our example of “relations to parents” a 
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first choice (agree) of the upper three state- 
ments in the scale, a second choice (completely 
agree) of only the middle one, and a negative 
choice (completely disagree) of the bottom 
statement would be plotted like A in Fig. 1, 
and this would mean: 


1. Of all people only agree 

parents can be truly 

loved 

In many respects 

parents always re- 

main lovable 

. Parents can beloved agree completely 
even though it is not agree 


= 


agree 


w 


easy 
It is dificult to get 


4, 
along with parents 

5. Quite often parents completely 
are a real burden disagree 


For each realm three such scales are pre- 
pared to take the plottings. Twelve such sets 
of three five-point scales made up the test. It 
will be remembered that the cards with the 
statements to be chosen and the numbers of the 
realm and of the point on the scale on back 
were given to S in a thoroughly shuffled order. 
Interpretations of any single realm, i.e., of any 
single set of three five-point scales have been 
called dynamic interpretations. I shall illus- 
trate and discuss below what this term refers 
to. 


ILLUSTRATIVE Uses ror Dynamic PATTERNS 


The pattern of responses represented above 
and plotted in Fig. 1, A, is only one out of 
1,024 (four to the power five) possible pat- 
terns. The S indicates a medium, good, and 
very good relation to parents by his first choice 
(“agree”; entries on first vertical line in Fig. 
1, A), a medium relation to parents in his 
second choice (“completely agree”; entries on 
the second vertical line in Fig. 1, A), and a re- 
Jection of a very bad relation to parents in his 
third choice (“completely disagree” ; entries 
on third vertical line in Fig. 1, A). A gross 
clinical interpretation of this would be: “good 
relation to parents.” 

Now, suppose he had responded as on Fig. 
1, F, instead. What would that mean in clinical 
terms? A good relation to parents. What is the 
difference from A? More spread in the first 
choice. The SS, in his first choice, ranges all the 
_ way from a very good to a poor relation to 

parents. And suppose he had responded as in 
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Fig. 1, G, H, or K. These response patterns 
would also indicate a good relation to parents, 
Jn G, however, only a very good and good 
relation to parents is indicated in both positive 
choices (“agree” and “completely agree”), 
and a rejection of a poor and very poor relation 
to parents is indicated in the negative choice 
(“completely disagree”). In H a very good and 
good relation is indicated in the first choice, 
a good one in the second choice, and a rejection 
of a very poor relation in the negative choice, 
In K, finally, the positive choices are the same 
as in H, but the negative choice does not only 
indicate a rejection of a very poor, but also ofa 
poor and even of a medium relation to parents, 
Apparently, A, F, G, H, and K all mean good 
relation to parents, and yet they stand for 
distinctly different things. Before we go into 
that, however, we have to do a little reasoning. 
This reasoning was the venture or, if you like, 
the hypothesis behind the multiple attitude 
test, and in order to see what it is worth, 
reliability and validity were tested in various 
ways before it was put to clinical use. I shall 
talk about that later. Let me anticipate only 
that reliability and validity turned out to be 
high and thereby made the venture a success: 
We assume that “agree” is a more immedi- 
ate response than “completely agree” oN 
“completely disagree.” “Completely agree” 
involves challenge and possible restriction of 
the “agree” responses. “Completely disagree” 
involves further restriction. The S can com- 
pletely disagree only with what he has not yet 
agreed to. Furthermore, “yes is easier than 
no,” a “like” of parents is easier to maintain in 
reality than a denial of a “dislike,” and en- 
dorsement of a statement indicating good 
relation to parents is “easier” than rejection 
of a statement indicating a poor relation t0 
parents. Easier here means: involving fewer 
controlling forces, fewer defensive energies. 
Therefore, we may say: The “agree” 
Tesponses give us the immediate, unchecked 
Picture of a person’s attitudes. The “com- 
pletely agree” responses indicate the amount 
of withdrawal from the “agree” responses 
upon challenge. The “completely disagree” 
responses, finally, indicate how much “no” of 
“denial” or “reaction formation” there is in # 
given attitude. While the instruction for the 
second choice (“completely agree”) tends to 
curb positive expressions to a greater or lessef 
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Fic, 1. EIGHTEEN ILLUSTRATIVE SCORING PATTERNS 
The vertical lines represent the three sortings; that on the left always represents the first sorting of statements 


with which S agrees; that in the mi 


iddle the second sorting of statements with which S completely agrees; and 


that on the right the third sorting of statements with which S completely disagrees. The five marks on each line 


refer to a statement each, the top mark to the statement most extreme in one 
tion to parents), the bottom mark to the statement most extreme in the other sense (e.g., extrem 


to parents). The eighteen sets of three lines bearing the plottings do not rı 


realms or objects of the multiple attitude test. 


extent, depending on the individual's inter- 
pretation of the instruction, but nevertheless 
calls for them, the instruction for the third 
choice (“completely disagree”) does not call 
for any. The third choice calls for denial only. 
_ With this in mind we can attempt to verbal- 
ize the differences between patterns A, F, G, H, 
and K, Compared to A, F spreads farther in 
the direction of a poor relation in its immediate 
responses and thereby shows a slightly poorer 
relation to parents than A, but upon control 
| (Second and third choice) becomes like A. 

Pattern G is indicative of a markedly better 
relation to parents than A, and furthermore 
of a more determined one, since the second 
choice is the same as the first one. In addition, 
S denies not only a very poor, but also a poor 


sense (e.g., extremely good rela- 
ely poor relation 
efer in particular to any of the twelve 


relation to parents, which makes the resulting 
or effective attitude even better. Pattern H 
is indicative of a better relation than A in the 
first choice as well as in the second choice, 
whereas the negative choices are the same. 
It indicates, however, not quite as good a 
relation as G. Pattern K, finally, is like H in its 
positive choices, but due to a rejection of a 
very poor, poor, and medium relation, the 
resultant or effective attitude is likely to be 
better. It may even match G, since what the 
second choice of the statement indicating a 
very good relation does in G, the rejection of 
even a merely medium relationship to parents 
may do in K. However, there is more “denial” 
or “reaction formation” in K, and this will 
make for a difference after all. 
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- What is the “resultant or effective attitude,” 
a concept we have tacitly introduced? It is 
something like the mean or the compound 
of the forces effective in a given pattern. We 
could compute the means of the first and of the 
second choice (for A this would be 2 and 3 
respectively), the means of those two means 

' (which would be 2.5) and thereby get some- 
thing like a “gravity point” of the response 
pattern. If we assume that negative choices 
confirm the positive choices on the other end 
of the scale, e.g., that rejection of a very poor 
relation to parents makes an endorsement of a 
good relation to parents even better, this 
gravity point can be assumed to be affected 
further by the negative choices. It can be 
pushed in the opposite direction. Thus the 
negative choice in A would tend to improve the 
relationship to parents from 2.5 to, say, 2.25 
(counting 0.25 for any one negative point), 
whereas absence of such a negative choice 
would leave it a 2.5. Patterns H and K have 
a mean of 1.5 in their first positive choice, of 
2 in their second choice, 1.75 would be the 
mean of those two means, and the negative 
choice of H would improve it to, say, 1.5, 
whereas the three negative choices of K would 
improve that measure to 1. Pattern G has a 
mean of 1.5 in the first and second choice, 
therefore, a general mean of 1.5, and this may 
be “pushed up” to 1 by the two negative 
points or choices. This way K and G amount 
to the same, as has been indicated before. 

Ido not mean to suggest these computations 
as a serious device. As a matter of fact, in order 
to avoid them, the symbolic representation 
of response patterns as shown in Fig. 1 has 
been invented. These computations are 
intended, however, to illustrate what is meant 
by the “resultant or effective attitude.” The 
resultant or effective attitude is something 
like the point of gravity after the negative 
choices have pushed it into position. It is a 
sort of a score or, more precisely, one aspect of 
the pattern. 

We have so far dealt only with good relation 
to parents or, more generally speaking, with a 
preference for one of the two extremes of a 
given realm of attitude. Pattern L would have 
to be listed here, too. It shows a preference 
for the same extreme as the others or, to stay 
with our example, for a good relation to 
parents. The S, however, withdraws from both 
positive choices in his second choice, but 
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rejects the other extreme, that is, a very poor 
and a poor relation to parents. According to 
his positive choices his relation to parents iş 
poorer than the one indicated by A, more timid 
(no item endorsed in second choice), but owing 
to the negative choices probably close to A in 
the resultant or effective attitude, even though 
this implies more of a reaction formation than 
in A. Pattern I shows a preference for the 
other extreme, in our example a poor relation 
to parents (a wider range in the first choice, 
but settling down on poor relation in the 
second), backed up further by a rejection of an 
extremely good relation. 

There are, however, other types of patterns 
than those showing preference for one extreme, 
Pattern B, C, E, M, and N all indicate a 
neutral attitude, a preference for a position in 
between the two extremes, but they are, of 
course, markedly different from each other, 
Applied to our example, B indicates a medium 
relation to parents that is confirmed in the 
second choice, C a medium relation that is not. 
Pattern E, on the other hand, indicates a good, 
medium, and poor relation to parents all of 
which are confirmed in the second choice; in 
other words, a medium relationship with & 
certain spread, indicating determination in 
that realm, At the same time, an extremely 
good and an extremely poor relation to parents 
are rejected. Considering that a rejection of at 
extremely good relation would make an 
endorsement of a poor relation to parents 
even poorer, and that a rejection of an ex 
tremely poor relation would make an endorse 
ment of a good relation even better, we can sayi 
rejection of both extremes confirms the neutral 
position. The negative choices tend to push the 
point of gravity in the opposite direction, and 
this amounts to a “compression” in the middlé 
The point of gravity, apparently at 3, 8 
compressed by a weight of 0.25 (which is, a 
before, the assignment to any one negative 
point) on each side. 

Inspecting M and N will make this clearet 
Pattern M is different from E in that 9 


choices, however, are the same as in E. Thus 
the subject responding like M is apparently 
less determined than the subject respond 
like E to hold more than just a neutral position: 
Pattern N shows a neutral position which 
does not confirm in his second choice, but hi 


t 
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rejects a very good and a very poor relation 

as well as even a good and a poor one. The S 

js extremely anxious to deny anything but a 

strictly neutral relation, and afraid at the same 

time, even to confirm a medium relation upon 

challenge. His attitude is the utmost of a 

reaction formation. — 

Before we go into a few types of patterns 
which can generally be subsumed under 
inconsistencies of responses, a word about 
another aspect of a pattern, namely, number 
of items that have been responded to at all. 
Tn pattern A four of the five items that con- 
stitute the realm have been responded to in one 
way or another. In pattern E and F all five 
items have been responded to. In pattern B, C, 
and D, on the other hand, only one item has 
been responded to. The extreme would be no 
response at all. Assuming that an individual 
is likely to respond more to something that is 
acute, of interest or of importance to him, than 
to something that is not, we may venture the 
assumption: number of items responded to 
one way or another indicates the manifest 
emotional significance of a given realm for a 
given S. Patterns A, E, and F, e.g., are indi- 
cators of great emotional significance, whereas 
B, C, D, or no response at all, would indicate 
little emotional significance, or emotional 
irrelevance, of the realm in question. Pattern 
D, for instance, indicates a very small concern 

_ about, say, relation to parents, although there 
is a weak preference for a good relation, since 
a very poor relation has been rejected. 

Patterns O, P, Q, and R are examples of 
apparent inconsistencies of responses. Applied 
to our example, pattern O indicates a very good 
and, at the same time, a poor and very poor 
telation to parents. Pattern P indicates a very 
good, a medium, and a poor relation together 
with a rejection of a good relation. Apparently, 
these are inconsistencies, unless we are deali 
with ambivalence. On the other hand, if these 
two patterns do indicate ambivalence, the 
inconsistencies of responses correspond to 
inconsistencies in S and therefore are not 
really inconsistencies in the sense of errors. 
Pattern Q, if applied to our example, indicates 
a poor and very poor relation to parents, 
supported by a rejection of a medium and a 
good relation. Why, however, does S not 
reject a very good relation? Pattern R indicates 
a very poor relation to parents, supported by 
a rejection of a poor and medium relation. 
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Why, however, does S not reject a good and a 
very good relation? If this petering out of 
negative responses toward the end-point of the 
scale has any meaning other than that of an 
error, it ought to mean this: S fails, or is 
disinclined, to reject a very good relation to 
parents in Q, and a good and very good one 
in R. Hence there must be in him an under- 
current of a good relation to parents. There- 
fore, Q and R seem to indicate ambivalence, 
with one of its two contradictory tendencies 
clearly, though apparently incompletely, sup- 
pressed. 


VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY 


The multiple attitude test was standardized 
with 100 Ss, 50 male and 50 female, ranging 
in age from 17 to 42, with a mean age of 22. 
Validity 

The validity of each individual record was 
tested in all 12 realms by intensive interviews, 
These interviews were conducted by one out of 
a total of eight trained clinical psychologists 
who took turns, and were attended by at least 
four of them. The interviews concentrated on 
life history, family background, and areas 
covered by the attitude test. They lasted not 
less than half an hour and rarely more than an 
hour. The Ss were told that their interview 
would contribute to the standardization of the 
test they had taken one day to one week before, 
that frankness was important, and that 
everything they communicated would remain 
a professional secret. 

‘After the interview was over, each S was 
rated on all 12 realms as to preference for 
extremes or a neutral position, manifest 
emotional significance (great, small, unspeci- 
fied), amount of reaction formation involved 
(large, small, unspecified), possible ambiva- 
lence, and a few more variables which con- 
cerned the interview performance as a whole 
and will be discussed later. The rating was 
accomplished in group decisions. The inter- 
viewer and the attendants discussed the case 
until agreement or 4 majority vote was 
reached among them with respect to every 
single realm in question. After that the ratings 
were confronted with the test record, which 
none of the raters had yet seen. 

The validity criteria were the following: a 
preference for one extreme of an attitude 
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realm was considered confirmed if the “point 
of gravity” of the corresponding response 
pattern, that is the mean of the two means of 
the positive choices, was different from 3, the 
midpoint of the scale, and fell in the same 
direction. Thus, if a preference for a good 
relation to parents had been established on the 
basis of the interview, the mean of the two 
means had to be smaller than 3. A preference 
for a neutral position established on the basis 
of the interview had to be matched by a 
pattern whose “gravity point” was not less 
than 2.5 and not more than 3.5, Great manifest 
emotional significance of a realm for a given S 
as rated by the interviewers and his attendants 
had to be matched by a pattern in which 
four or all five items had been responded to 
one way or another, little manifest emotional 
significance, or emotional irrelevance, of a 
realm had to be matched by a pattern in which 
zero, one or two items had been responded to 
one way or another, and an unspecified 
emotional significance of a realm had to be 
matched by a pattern in which no more than 
four and no less than two items had been 
responded to one way or another. A large 
amount of reaction formation operating in a 
given realm for a given S as rated by the 
interviewer and his attendants had to be 
matched by a pattern with two, three, or four 
negative choices (as to be expected, there was 
no case of five negative choices in any pattern 
of any record), a small amount of reaction 
formation operating in a given realm had to 
be matched by one negative choice only, or 
none at all, and an unspecified amount of 
reaction formation by no more than two, and 
no less than one negative choice in that realm. 
Ambivalence, finally, had to be matched by 
patterns like O and P, or like Qand R (Fig. 1). 

Treating preference for extremes or a 
neutral position, manifest emotional signifi- 
cance, and amount of reaction formation 
involved simultaneously, discrepancies þe- 
tween the test records and the ratings based 
on the interviews were found with only 6 of the 
100 Ss of the standard group. These dis- 
crepancies were restricted to only one of the 
twelve realms that constituted the multiple 
attitude test with four of them, to two of the 
twelve realms with one, and to three of the 
twelve realms with one, all according to the 
above criteria. The test records of 94 subjects 
coincided in every single realm with the 
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corresponding ratings based on the interview, 
Hence, 1,191 out of 1,200 dynamic interpreta- 
tions of response patterns were essentially 
correct, i 

As to ambivalence, we encountered 16 
patterns of type O and 22 of type P among 
altogether 1,200 attitude patterns. They were 
fairly randomly distributed over the 12, 
realms, For all of them ambivalence was 
confirmed by the ratings based on the inter- 
view. Ambivalence was even confirmed in- 
14 out of 19 cases of patterns like type P, but 
with the negative point in the gap omitted, 
Only 10 ratings of ambivalence based on the’ 
interview did not show in the test record, 
Furthermore, we found seven cases of type Q, 
and one of type R. In five of the seven Q-cases, 
as well as in the case of R, ambivalence was 
confirmed by the interview, whereas in two of 
the Q-cases, it was not. 

The interviewer and his attendants rated 
the Ss also on the following variables: freedom 
to express—inhibition to express (which will 
be referred to as extraversion-introversion), 
general determination—general timidity, over- 
all aggressiveness, and over-all defensiveness. 
Tt was found that, out of 25 Ss rated as extra- 
verted, 19 had chosen 30 or more items in the” 
first positive choice (out of a possible 60), 
whereas only one S rated as introverted w 
chosen that many. Similarly, out of 20 Ss 
rated as introverted, 14 had chosen 20 items or 
less in the first choice, whereas again only one 
S rated as extraverted had chosen that few. 
Furthermore, it was found that 12 Ss rated as 
clearly determined and self-assured had an 
average of 26.2, 20.2, 14.7 responses in their 
first, second and third (negative) choice 
respectively. In contrast to that, 10 Ss rated 
as uncertain and timid had an average of 23.4, 
14, 13.8 responses. The determined Ss with 
drew by 6 responses in their second choice, 
the uncertain and timid ones by 9.4 responses 
in the average. Finally it was found that the 
16 Ss judged to be generally aggressive had an 
average of 26.4, 17.8, 18.3 responses in their 
first, second, and third choices respectively: 
Six of them had been judged as turning, % | 
trying to turn, their aggression against them 
selves. Their averages were 22.5, 15.7, 17.8. 
Over-all defensiveness showed no such treni 
of its own. Among the 10 Ss rated to be 
markedly defensive, 4 had also been rated a 
introverted as well as uncertain and timid, 


4as introverted only, and 2 as aggressive, with 

a tendency to turn aggression against them- 
selves. It should also be mentioned that, 

presumably due to its complexity, this variable 

was considered by the raters the most difficult 

and problematic one to assess. 

The general norms for number of responses 

_ were 25 in the first choice (with a probable 
error ranging from 21 to 29 inclusively), 17 
in the second choice (PE 12 to 22 inclusively), 
and 14 in the negative choice (PE 10 to 18 
inclusively). It will be remembered that the 
test consisted of 60 items to be responded to 
_ one way or another, whereas the 12 distraction 
~ items were not scored at all. 
Reliability 

Reliability was tested by retesting 20 male 
and 13 female Ss taken from the standard 
group 6 to 16 days after the original testing. 
The other Ss were no longer available. The 
criteria were the same as for validity. Treating 
preference for extremes or a neutral position, 
emotional significance, and amount of reaction 
formation involved simultaneously, discrep- 
ancies between test and retest were found in 
one attitude realm with five Ss, in two realms 
with two, and in four realms with one. For 25 
Ss, test and retest agreed in every single 
realm. This means that only 13 out of 396 
_ Tesponse patterns of the retest were indicating 
something different from those of the original 
test. With respect to ambivalence, reliability 
was not quite as good, at least at first glance. 
Out of altogether 12 patterns indicating 
ambivalence, only 6 recurred in the retest, and 
2 patterns of ambivalence showed up in the 
Tetest that had not appeared in the original 
test. Allowing for an interpretation of ambiv- 
alence also, when the negative point between 
two positive choices (as in pattern P) was 
missing, or when there was a gap only in the 
second choice, but not in the first one (e.g., 2 
very good, good, and medium relation to 
Parents had been endorsed in the first choice, 
but a very good and a medium relationship 
only in the second choice), we found that 
three more of the 12 patterns of ambivalence 
Teappeared in the retest, and one of the 2 
ambivalence patterns that appeared in the 
retest only had a predecessor in the original 
test. Therefore, with a little more leniency, we 
may say that out of altogether 14 patterns of 
ambivalence 10 appeared in both test and 
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retest. Considering the trend of clear ambiv- 
alance patterns to become fewer in the retest 
anyway, and the trend of manifest ambivalence 
in general to become more latent with most 
people as time passes by, the reliability of the 
ambivalence patterns looks satisfactory too. 

Furthermore, it was found that the number 
of items chosen for the first positive choice in 
test and retest showed a correlation of +.78, 
the numbers of items chosen for the second 
positive choice correlated +.90, and those for 
the negative choice +.81. 

In addition to the validity and reliability 
tests reported, less rigorous and less well- 
controlled validity tests have been carried 
out in clinical settings with more than 400 
Ss, and retests have been given to at least 50 
Ss, all of which seemed to confirm the findings 
and interpretations that I have presented. 
Among these additional validity tests were 
interpretations of the response patterns to the 
subjects themselves. This was done with 20 
subjects and, consequently, with 240 response 
patterns, of which only ten failed to reach the 
Ss’ full acceptance. With 18 other Ss a self- 
rating was performed by means of a question- 
naire. They had to indicate for all twelve 
realms, whether, say, their relation to parents 
was very good, good, medium, poor, very 
poor, and to which position, if at all, it might 
change. Using the above mentioned criteria of 
preference for one of the extremes or a neutral 
position, not a single discrepancy was found 
between the self-rating and the response 
pattern. 


Discussion 


It is hoped that the validity and reliability 
reported support the statement made in the 
beginning that the test seems to provide a 
relatively large amount of information about a 
person with little error. It was furthermore 
maintained that little effort is required from 
tester and S. In support of this, it should be 
mentioned that administration of the test 
takes about 10 minutes, and scoring only a few 
more minutes, particularly since it can begin 
while S is still taking the test, i.e., doing his 
third sorting (completely disagree). Dynamic 
interpretation of the response patterns requires 
some experience. The author found, however, 
that after a few hours of contact with such 
patterns, students begin to “read” the patterns 
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without having to reason explicitly or verbalize 
stepwise. 

Finally, it was maintained that little effort 
is required to construct the test. This needs 
more elaborate comments. Our scales were 
constructed by the Thurstone method with 
14 clinically experienced raters who had to 
repeat their ratings twice at different times. 
The scales received were checked with 62 Ss 
who were given the test in a group form. The 
approximately normal distribution of choices 
over the scale was considered one condition to 
be reached. The other one was approval of the 
final scales by the same 14 raters after apprais- 
ing their “homogeneity” or, to use an estab- 
lished term, unidimensionality. All this does 
not look like little effort of test construction. 
It may be said, however, that these final 
scales differed little from the scales the author 
had set up intuitively and used for the first 
trials with the test. The test seems to work as 
described and the dynamic interpretations 
seem to be just as valid, if it consists of “ra- 
tionally” constructed scales such as; parents 
are extremely pleasant—parents are pleasant— 
parents are partly pleasant, partly unpleasant 
—parents are unpleasant—parents are ex- 
tremely unpleasant. In fact, most of the scales 
in the test developed empirically into almost 
such a form. 

Hence we may derive that we can set up 
any multiple attitude test examining any 
realms wanted—the author recommends taking 
no less than six, and to use a few “jokers,” so 
that the structure of the test will be somewhat 
concealed; shuffling of the statements will do 
the rest of obscuring the test for the subject— 
as long as we build, with some common sense, 
scales for each realm consisting of five state- 
ments that are separated by gross differences 
in intensity, and as long as we have the Ss 
manipulate the statements in three sortings 
as described. Such tests can easily be set up 
ad hoc for any purpose, and it looks as if 
error could not easily invalidate the informa- 
tion secured. 

T have pointed out in the beginning that S, 
in effect, rates the statements of the test by 
the scale “agree—completely agree—com- 
pletely disagree.” The question may be raised: 
Is the individual’s concept of this scale com- 
parable? Do different individuals mean the 
same, when they say “agree,” “completely 
agree,” and “completely disagree”? Well, as 
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far as they do not, we get scores that 
us. The number of “agree” responses | 
what the subject means by “agree,” and 
the numbers of “completely agree” and “ 
pletely disagree” responses. In fact, 
aspects of our dynamic interpretatio 
e.g., manifest emotional significance of 
of attitude, may have to be viewed in 
to those scores. Thus, if three items of 
realm have been responded to one 
another, we would infer medium or 
emotional significance of that realm) 
however, S gave only twelve positive 
sponses and, say, three negative respo 
altogether, three responses in one rea) 
suffice to indicate great emotional sig 
of that realm. 


SUMMARY 


The formal aspects of the Multiple Atti 
Test comprising 12 different realms or 
by means of scales of five items each have b 
presented. The test purports to provid 
relatively large amount of information, 6 
bined with little effort to construct and 
administer it, and with a small amount 
error. 

The items are printed on cards, a 
cards are well-shuffled before the S 


ones he agrees with completely, 100 pei 
(second step), and then, from the ones 0 
in the first choice, those he disagrees 


chosen cards are transcribed to (plotted 01 
test sheet with three vertical five-poin 
for each realm (corresponding to the 
steps) which then allows for a d 
interpretation of the twelve attitudes. 

The nature of this dynamic interp 
has been discussed. Its reliability and 
as well as some theoretical considerations) 
been reported. f 
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A NOTE ON ADJUSTMENT AS ACHIEVEMENT! 


KENNETH R. HAMMOND 
University of Colorado 


PERSISTENT difficulty which faces 
A both research workers and therapists 

in the field of clinical psychology 
lies in the definition of such terms as abnormal- 
ity, normality, sick, well, maladjusted, dis- 
turbed, etc. No one has been able to relate 
satisfactorily these concepts to other psycho- 
logical concepts in a theoretical system. Nor 
has any one been able to specify empirical 
referents for these concepts in a satisfactory 
way except in the most extreme instances. 
Yet this matter cannot be dismissed as purely 
a semantic one, nor can it be dismissed as 
outmoded. Lack of theoretical meaning for 
these words restricts communication among 


. psychotherapists in their work. Lack of 


empirical meaning restricts research workers 
attempting to understand the functional 
relationships involved in becoming “sick” and 
becoming “well.” The purpose of this paper 
is to suggest a concept which may prove to 
have value in a theoretical sense, and to 
illustrate some empirical derivatives of the 
concept. 


Tue CONCEPT OF ACHIEVEMENT 


We have chosen Brunswik’s concept of 
achievement as a concept which has meaning in 
a fairly broad systematic sense (1). Brunswik 
defines achievement as “ʻa generic term for the 
relationships better than chance existing 
between, and due to, an organism and variables 
in its physical environment” (1, p. 255). 
Achievement may be considered with respect 
to distal stimulus variables (e.g., achieving 
the real object in perception) or with respect to 
the results of behavior (e.g., attaining a certain 
goal). In discussing this point, Brunswik 
says: 


Survival and its sub-units, which may be defined as the 
establishment of stable interrelationships with the en- 
vironment, are possible only if the organism is able to 
establish compensatory balance in the face of compara- 
tive chaos within the physical environment (1, p. 257). 
... For [getting at] general adjustment this would 
mean a randomization of tasks, a sampling of tests 
carefully drawn from the universe of the requirements 2 


1 This study was supported in part by a grant from 
the Council on Research of the University of Le 
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person happens to face in his commerce with the physi- 
cal S social environment, as the defining class (1, 
p. 263). 


Brunswik later made the significance of this 
sort of methodology explicit for the clinician: 


If such a program were carried out on a variety of 
functional topics, a subject (or patient) would then be 
described in his relationship to the world by a set of 
correlation coefficients (or other measures achieving the 
same end.) That is to say, he would be psychologically 
characterized “in terms of objects” he is capable of 
attaining rather than just in terms of his responses, 
or in terms of relatively short-range achievements under 
specific conditions as in the classical experiment and 
test. His psychological portrait would thus emerge in 
terms of the stabilized, generalized object-relationships 
established and maintained by him cognitively or in 
overt behavior, up to and including such wide-spanning 
covert distal adjustment features as say, “social 
perceptual alertness and differentiation” vs. “social 
blindness.” ... From the coefficients describing these 
relationships one would, of course, not be able to predict 
correctness of orientation in the environment with 
certainty for any particular instance. But they defi- 
nitely would give an over-all relative frequency (“proba- 
bility”) of adequate contact with vitally relevant vari- 
ables, which may be a much more relevant type of 
information than certainty with respect to relatively 
insignificant instances or details. (3, p. 36.) 


But how is the experimental attack to be 
designed? In one of Brunswik’s studies (2), the 
subject’s estimation of the size of physical 
objects was correlated with object size as 
measured by a physical scale. It is a good 
illustration of the quantification of perceptual 
achievement, but the referent of the perceptual 
act was the physical scale. Consequently, no 
difficulty arose concerning the size of the 
object that the subject was trying to achieve. 
However, when a subject attempts to estimate 
“correctly” the “wide-spanning covert distal 
adjustment features... of... social alertness 
and differentiation,” what referent, what 
“true” value, is available to the experimenter? 

Every consideration of this question de- 
mands a recognition of the existence of many 
frames of reference from which a true value 
may be derived. “Adjustment” or “abnormal- 
ity” obviously is currently estimated by the 
application of a number of varied types of 
instruments or reference systems. However, 
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one statement can be made with confidence: 
the degree of abnormality of any patient is always 
ultimately measured with reference to some 
observer. A person may be judged abnormal 
by his wife or child, by business associates, or 
by any other human observer with whom he 
is in contact. More systematically, in our 
culture we may say that there are two general 
reference systems used for evaluation. These 
we will call the “community person” (4) and 
the “community instrument.” The community 
person may be described as a composite 
observer endowed with the average judgmental 
standards of his immediate cultural situation. 
The community instrument may be described 
as the composite of any professional group 
which by custom or law has been delegated the 
specific function of making judgments of 
abnormality and acting upon them. Since it is 
obvious that the judgments of these two classes 
of observers are far from perfectly correlated, 
a choice of the most appropriate standard 
against which to measure achievement must 
be made. For purposes of this discussion we 
have chosen the community instrument be- 
cause of his immediate professional concerns 
with making decisions about abnormality. 

A job analysis of the clinician-patient work- 
ing relationship shows that the clinical worker’s 
operations are aimed at the assessment of 
two types of achievement. The first aim con- 
cerns the evaluation of the patient’s achievement 
of relatively stable reference points. For this 
evaluation various devices having objective 
referents may be used, such as asking the 
patients about dates, historical persons, 
spatial locations, arithmetical computations, 
etc, Analysis of achievement in these instances 
is relatively uncomplicated, and criteria for 
correctness have long been available. Un- 
fortunately, the factors of behavior which can 
be thus evaluated are, for the most part, 
trivial, or at best of secondary importance in 
the over-all evaluation of the patient. 

The second aim concerns the evaluation of the 
patient’s achievement of personal and social 
realities. This evaluation is of a far higher 
order of difficulty, and calls for the peculiar 
properties of the clinician as a social instru- 
ment. In his judgments of socially referred 


2 This point has been stressed frequently by psychia- 
trists in their attempts to define their role with reference 
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behavior he must place the observed behavior 
(and history) of the patient against a particu 
lar frame of reference, the clinician’s concep- 
tion of society’s thresholds of tolerance of 
deviant behavior. To be considered within the 
bounds of “normality” the patient must 
achieve in some measure an interpretation of 
social reality acceptable to the clinician, 
Following Brunswik, the degree to which the 
patient achieves the “true measure” of the 
clinician may be expressed quantitatively ini 
terms of correlation coefficients or other 
appropriate indices. 

Therefore, having found an instrument 
which measures abnormality, as in fact the 
clinician in our society does, it now becomes 
possible to secure a quantitative estimate of 
the degree of abnormality by using the clin- 
ician as a standard. We may then ascertain 
the degree to which the patient achieves the) 
reality which is represented by the clinician's 
frame of reference. We then have a workabl 
system for measurement. 


which could be raised against such a proposal 
is that of doubting the validity of the clinician 
as a standard of social reality. It must be 
confessed that no one knows how valid the 
judgments of the clinician are, but the same 
may be said of the validity of the community 
person. But the quest for “true validit 
seems fruitless. Our society has legally eni 
dowed the psychiatrist (and is in the process, 
more or less reluctantly, of endowing the 
clinical psychologist) with the responsibility 
for serving as a standard for the judgment 

social reality, and has implemented that rē 
sponsibility with the powers of commitment 
and radical therapy. A determination of the 
“true validity” of the clinician as a soc 

standard appears experimentally impossible 
It should be noted, however, that this d 

not prohibit us from attempting to measuft 
the degree to which the psychiatrist achi 
the standards of other groups, as, for example 
the community person, religious groups 
legal groups, other psychiatric or psychologi 
groups, etc. Any of these measures is possibll 


to the role of the clinical psychologist. On the whol 
it appears that they would limit the clinical psychi 
gist’s functions to evaluations of the first or “objecti 
type. 


A AS ACHIEVEMENT 


and hence it is possible to express “‘abnormal- 
ity” in terms of any referent should it be 
desirable to do so. 
An EXAMPLE 
If it is true that the psychiatrist is a com- 


munity instrument, then intuitively, psy- 


chiatrists practicing in a common institutional 
setting should show a higher agreement about 
the social world among themselves than any 
of the psychiatrists would show with their 
patients. 

Four second- and third-year psychiatric 
residents in a large neuropsychiatric service 
were asked to inspect the TAT picture series 
(omitting the three cards which did not include 
human figures) and to judge whether the 
individuals therein were (a) happy or unhappy, 
(b) friendly or unfriendly, (c) relaxed or tense 
and (d) smart or dull. Eight patients, diag- 
nosed by these residents as schizophrenic, 
who had received electroshock therapy, 
eight patients also diagnosed schizophrenic 
but who had not received shock therapy, and 
four third-year medical students were given 
the same task. (The medical students may be 
conceived of as the “community person.”) 

Table 1 presents the mean tetrachoric 
correlations between these groups, each person 
of each group having been correlated with 
every other person in the study for the 44 
items in each of the four judgment categories. 
Although little confidence can be placed in the 
reliability of the differences between the mean 


TABLE 1* 
MEAN INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG PSYCHIATRIC RESI- 
DENTS AND BETWEEN THE RESIDENTS AND STU- 
DENTS AND PATIENTS 


Residents 
Happy- i je Smart- Relaxed- 
m ieadiy duli tense 
Residents 66 DO «51 -52 
Students -53 AL 35 -50 
Treated pa- =. 51 31 -26 -49 
tients 
Untreated .51 34 -36 -39 
patients 


* The figures are to be interpreted as follows: The correlation 
Coefficient .66 refers to the mean correlation among the resident 
psychiatrists on the variable Happy-unhappy- The correlation co- 
ficient .53 refers to the mean correlation between the residents and 
medical students on the Happy-unhappy variable. 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER AND Proportion OF Irems on WHICH EACH 
GROUP ÅCHIEVED UNANIMOUS AGREEMENT 


Unanimously ny 
Group een (N = 176) 
1. Psychiatrists 75 -430 
2. Students 63 -358 
3. Treated patients 68 -386 
4. Untreated patients 47 -267 
TABLE 3 


INUMBER AND PROPORTION OF ITEMS ON WHICH UNANI- 
MOUS AGREEMENT OF THE GROUPS COINCIDES WITH 
THE UNANIMOUS JUDGMENT OF THE PSYCHIATRISTS 


Items With Joint 
Group Unanimity with p (N = 75) 
Residents 
2. Students 34 +453 
3. Treated patients 32 +426 
4. Untreated patients 17 -226 


intercorrelations, it is interesting to note that 
the patient’s correlation with the psychiatrists 
is, as predicted, lower than the intercorrelation 
among the psychiatrists, and lower than the 
correlation between the psychiatrists and the 
medical students. The degree of achievement 
of “over-all correctness” is what is to be 
expected in terms of society’s allocation of 
status to these individuals. 

Table 2 provides an indication of the internal 
consistency of the four psychiatrists, the four 
medical students, and four each (randomly 
selected) of the treated and untreated patient 
groups respectively. The figures represent the 
number of items on which all four members of 
each group agreed perfectly among themselves 
for all four categories of judgment. It will be 
noted that (a) the psychiatrists have signif- 
icantly more unanimity in judgment than do 
the untreated patients, and (b) the treated 
patients are more consistent than are the 
untreated patients, but (c) that the medical 
students and the treated patients are but 
little less consistent than the psychiatrists. 
Tn our example, therefore, it could be said that 
the psychiatrists again showed themselves 
more uniform referents than the untreated 
patients. ; rei 

Table 3 represents a more literal application 
of the residents as a reference system. Using 
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the 75 items on which the psychiatrists 
agreed as an achievement criterion, the 
achievement of each of the other three groups 
was measured. Here we find that the untreated 
patients, evaluated from this standard, achieve 
significantly less than do the other groups. 

Tt should again be emphasized that the 
foregoing is not to be considered a definitive 
test of the utility of the construct of achieve- 
ment, but rather as an illustration of its 
susceptibility to test. It is apparent that a 
complete test would use clinicians of longer 
experience in a common institutional setting, 
a community-person group selected by ade- 
quate sampling techniques from the type of 
population to which the psychiatrists, the 
patients, and their hospital are relevant, and a 
selection of test situations which more effec- 
tively meet the criteria of a representative 
ecology for the patients. Owing to the lack of 
prominence of the latter topic in psychological 
discussion, a few words of explication are 
given here. 


ECOLOGY AND SAMPLING 


The situational W equaled 17 (TAT pic- 
tures), while the objects actually judged 
equaled 44 persons in the 17 TAT cards. Thus 
the V upon which the correlations were based 
equaled 44, Here is where tests of significance 
should be made, for we should like to know 
whether the psychiatrist and patient are 
significantly different in terms of the objects 
samples. (Psychological ecology is discussed 
fully by Brunswik, 1, 2, 3.) 

However, the logic of significance tests is 
based on sampling theory. What can we say 
about the population of social situations, the 
ecology, from which the TAT pictures were 
drawn? That is, to what ecology can we 
generalize? The answer to these questions is 
simply that we do not know how representative 
of “life” the TAT pictures are. Significance 
tests would have to be made on the assumption 
that the TAT samples some ecology, or popu- 

lation of situations. In fact, however, we do 
not know the ecology sampled. Generalization 
is therefore ruled out and we can say only that 
with respect to these picture-situations, the 
above differences were obtained? 


* As an example of how fruitless generalization would 
be, through the selection of certain pictures from the 
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In order to meet this problem represe 
samples of situations which people have t 
in their usual habitat are needed. The psy 
trist (or other reference system) should: 
pret these situations and then the subj í 
patients’ achievement of the reference sys 
interpretation may be ascertained, | 
Barker’s technique of studying thel 
activities of children by having a psychol 
follow a certain child and noting wha 
child does would provide excellent repre 
tive samples of the behavior of children in 
usual habitat. It may well be that B 
study will turn up points of higher an 
orientation value which may then be ust 
“critical situations.” In short, subject sam 
does not appear to be as difficult a pi 
with respect to the techniques outlin 
as situational sampling. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
nique illustrated above might best 
scribed as a means for measuring the dé 
acculturation shown by an individual. | 
mon perceptions relating to social situ 
indicate acculturation. 

Nothing whatever is said here ab 
matter of “why” a given individual 
does not manage a given achiev 
certain reference systems. Our point is m 
to indicate how the terms adjusted, abng 
etc., might be translated into a concep! 
has a more systematic theoretical con 
to illustrate its empirical referents. 
the most we can claim is to have explic 
de facto process. 
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set, the intercorrelations among psychiatrists 
made to vary from coefficients of 0.00 to 
—_ Ane: patients’ correlations with the psy 
wor change. Who is to say which is the “ci 
coefficient? x 
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ON THE NATURE OF IDENTIFICATION’ 


LIONEL M. LAZOWICK? 
VA Hospital, Downey, Ilinois 


viduals behave more like their parents 

(particularly the same sexed parent) than 
other adults chosen at random. This behavior 
is learned, at least in part, and this type of 
learning is the social matrix from which the 
concept of identification was drawn. Descrip- 
tions of this term have been diverse (14, 27); 
they have also been entirely qualitative in 
nature, as have most scientific concepts in their 
early stages of development. A first task, then, 
is a formulation of the quantitative heuristic 
procedures we believe necessary to yield a 
deeper understanding of this phenomenon. 


I 1s A generally accepted notion that indi- 


A MEDIATION THEORY OF IDENTIFICATION 


Identification usually implies a relationship 
between two persons: a subject and a ; 
Views on the nature of this relationship may 
be classified arbitrarily into three categories. 
The first represents those definitions which 
imply that the subject (S) behaves as if he and 
the model were one and the same person (9, 
27). We may label this category of definitions 
pseudo identity. A representative example is 
given by Cameron and Magaret (2, P. 60), “By 
identifying we mean reacting to the attributes 
of other persons, groups, objects and symbols 
as if these attributes were also one’s own.” 
Wasterman (30), however, insists that a dis- 
tinction be drawn between identification anda 
later possible process, that of putting one’s self 
as identical with another person in a period 
when “self” and “other” are already dis- 
criminated. 

A second category of definitions, which we 
may call imitation, is one in which most defini- 
tions fall (5, 6, 18). A sample is given by Sy- 
monds (27, p. 318), “.. identification takes 
place when one person copies another person. 
In this sense it is practically synonymous with 

1This paper is based in part on a disserta tion sub- 
mitted to the graduate school of the University of Ili- 
nois in 1953. A summary of these findings was pre- 
sented to the MPA convention in Columbus, Ohio, 
in April, 1954. The writer wishes to thank Drs. Charles 
Osgood, Robert Grice, J. McV. Hunt, and Kellog 
Wilson for their constructive criticism of the plans and 
presentation of this study. 5 

2 Now at 536 W. Fedora Avenue, Fresno, California. 


imitation.” A distinction has been drawn be- 
tween identification and imitation on the 
grounds that identification refers to the action 
of the entire personality, while imitation is 
more restrictive in terms referring to isolated 
skills or acts (27); furthermore, identification 
usually presupposes an alteration of the ego 
after a pattern set by the model (4). With these 
statements a third category of definitions char- 
acterizing identification is introduced, change 
in personality structure. 

Freud (8) clearly outlines the nature of this 
change in a discussion of personality develop- 
ment. In essence he points out that at the point 
where the superego takes the place of the paren- 
tal function (introjection), identification is said 
to have occurred. It is the accomplished fact, 
not the process (introjection or learning), 
which is referred to as identification (13, 27). 
Mowrer (19, pp. 591-592) quotes Murry who 
gives an excellent example of superego forma- 
tion (identification) through some change in 
personality. Murry’s son, Jim, had just re- 
turned from the hospital after a bout with 
pneumonia and his father caught him out of 
bed. 


himself, and this is what he said, “Now you be a good 
boy and stay in bed. If you don’t, I'll sock you.” 
"What I want you to get out of this story is this; that 
jad was a different lad from the one he had been before 
he got hit. He had taken an infinitesimal part of me 


inside hi 


Again note that it is the accomplished fact, 
the result of this “taking into the self” that has 
been labeled identification, not the process 
itself. Contributors in this area, however, fail 
to make clear what is incorporated, introjected, 
or learned; and how, or under what conditions 
it is acquired. Before attempting to answer 
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these questions, let me point out that the com- 
mon implications in most of these definitions 
of identification is a positive affective tone or 
reward value characterizing this relationship 
between subject and model (7, 19). 

With these last statements we essentially 
complete the most common features used to 
describe and/or define the concept “‘identifica- 
tion.” In review, these are: pseudo identity, 
imitation, and personality change, all charac- 
terized by a positive affective relationship 
between subject and model. Stoke (26, p. 163), 
in an attempt to clarify the present status of 
identification, arrives at the following descrip- 
tion which includes (at least by implication) 
the salient aspects presented here. “A child 
gives its emotional allegiance to one of its 
parents and tries to duplicate in its own life the 
ideas, attitudes, and behavior of the parent 
with whom it is identifying.” 

As can be seen, much of the confusion arising 
as to the nature of identification has been due 
to the lack of agreement in describing what is 
meant by this term. Lair (14) seems to be of 
the opinion that much of this difficulty arises 
from the failure to distinguish between the 
various forms which identification may take. 
Stoke (26) on the other hand, points out that 
much of the confusion concerning the nature of 
identification is due to using the Oedipus com- 
plex as a frame of reference which leads to 
various “inconsistencies,” There is, however, 
one general point of agreement: whatever 
“identification” is, 
learned. The salient therefore, are: 
\ Js k it learned? An 
Investigation into these questions may help 
toward a more satisfactory and comprehensive 


tion patterns learned from him. If, 
identification consists in alteration of the per- 
Sonality structure, perceptions, or meanings, 
then we might expect the subject to exhibit 
behavior similar to that of the model without 
ever having had to learn each and every re- 
sponse pattern reflecting this similarity. Clini- 
cal experience clearly demonstrates that the 
similarity of behavior, say, between father and 
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son, is much broader than could convincingly 
be accounted for by the learning of specifi 
behavioral tendencies (27). It is proposed here 
that meanings are learned which collective 
make up the individual’s frame of reference, 
How are these meanings learned? Osgood (21), 
starting with the observation that stimulation 
from an object (S) elicits a set of complex reac. 
tions, (Rr), suggests that certain signs (si 
which regularly antedate or accompany total 
stimulation from the object, will evoke some 
reduced portion of this total behavior (tm) as 
a “representational mediating process,” The 
self-stimulation (Sm) resulting from this me 
diational process is the awareness of meaning 
and may become associated with various re 
sponses (Rx, Ry, Rn). Meanings are thus subsels 
of behavior (see Fig. 1), This conception of the 
development of “meaning” is the basis on 
which we shall formulate our theory of identi- 
fication. i 
We are all familiar with the amusing antics | 
of children imitating their parents (and other 
“heroes”). It is in this imitative behavior that 
the developmental roots of identification are to 
be found. The child (subject) observes the 
parent’s (model) behavior (Rx, Ry, etc.) to 
various objects or signs (S, Lp in certain 
situations. The subject copies or approximates 
these reaction patterns (R's, etc.) without, at 
first, having any understanding of their sig: 
nificance, meaning, or purpose—this is imito- 
tion. Signs (|S’s}) associated with the child's 
imitative acts (R’;) will evoke subsets of this 
behavior (r'm). The self-stimulation (s'm) e 
sulting from these subsets of imitated behaviot 
is the meaning associated with the respons 
hierarchy (R's, R’,, Rm). This imitative be 
havior, if rewarded sufficiently, will tend bY | 
generalize. The relation between the subjects < 
set of meanings, r’,, (subsets of behavior imi 
tated from the model), and the model’s set of 
meanings (rm) is what the writer defines 4$ 
identification (see Fig. 1). As was noted earlier, 
much of the similarity of behavior betwee? 
children and parents (subject and model) can- 
not be accounted for by the learning of specific 
S-R connections. However, as Osgood indi 
cates, the mediating process (in this case bas 
on imitated behavior) may function in # 
variety of situations, and may thus account 
for much of this similarity. 5 
When the therapist concludes that “‘identif- 
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IDENTIFICATION 
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Fic. 1. SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF A MEDIATION THEORY OF IDENTIFICATION 


- cation” has occurred, he is actually inferring 

` on the basis of the subject’s behavior and the 
subject’s report of the model’s behavior, that 
the processes mediating the behavior of each 
are similar. Inasmuch as the mediating proc- 
esses are inferred by the therapist in this 
Manner, this writer proposes to call such a 
Comparison inferred identification, reserving the 
term identification for the actual (independent) 
Similarity between these mediating processes 
(see Fig. 1, particularly the relation between 
Tn and r’,,). We can now differentiate between 

“imitation and identification: imitation relates 
Similarities of behavior between subject and 
model (R’, and Rx); identification relates simi- 
larities of mediating processes between subject 
Gnd model (r'm and Tm). 

| Perhaps one final example may tie together 
much of what has been said. Let us con- 
Sider how a child may learn the meaning of 
“mother.” The child’s father (model) originally 
Teacted in certain ways (Rr) to the object 
(woman) who was later to become his wife (S). 
Certain signs (S21) preceding or accompanying 
Stimulation from this object (woman) evoke 
Some reduced portion of this reaction (tm). The 
Self-stimulation (Sm) resulting from this process 
is the awareness of meaning to these signs 
Which become associated with various re- 
Sponses (Rx, Ry, Ra), a caress, a smile, etc. 
The child imitates this behavior (R's). The 
Similarity of behavior between the child and 
the father (subject and model) toward the 


mother and wife is called imitation. If these 
imitative actions are rewarded sufficiently, 
subsets of this behavior (r'm) will become asso- 
ciated with certain signs (|S’x}) and mediate 
responses (R’z, R’y, Rm) to the mother. These 
signs are not necessarily the same for subject 
and model. In this way the mediating process 
of father and son will tend to be similar (i.e., 
identification has occurred), and the child’s 
meaning of “mother” is in part derived from 
imitation of father’s behavior toward his wife. 
If the father’s attitude toward his wife is repre- 
sentative of his generalized attitude toward 
women, then the son’s attitude toward women 
will tend to be similar to that of his father. In 
fact, the son’s later choice of a wife may very 
well be determined in much the same manner 
(generalization). This may also be the devel- 
opmental sequence reflected in the song title, 
“I Want a Gal Just Like the Gal That Married 
Dear Old Dad,” or to the development of the 
more “discriminating,” eternally searching, 
Don Juan. 


MEASUREMENT OF IDENTIFICATION 


Hypotheses 

Current opinion on the relationship between 
identification and neurosis has been neatly 
summarized by Mowrer (19) as follows: Nor- 
mal persons tend to identify with the parent 
of the same sex; neurotic persons tend to show 
a confused and divided sexual identification. 
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The “unpleasant” state of affairs said to 
characterize the neurotic family structure sug- 
gests a related hypothesis: Parents of “normal” 
persons tend to reflect a greater “semantic 
harmony” than do parents of “neurotic” per- 
sons. The hypotheses we wish to test can be 
restated specifically in terms of our measuring 
instruments (see below): 

1. Subjects with low manifest anxiety scores 
will tend to share a greater semantic similarity 
(smaller D values) with the same-sexed parent 
than Ss who obtain high manifest anxiety 


scores. 

2. There will be a greater semantic similarity 
(smaller D values) between the parents of Ss 
with low manifest anxiety scores than between 
the parents of Ss with high manifest anxiety 
scores. 


Tests 


The semantic differential is a procedure de- 
signed to measure objectively the connotative 
meaning of concepts. According to Osgood (21, 
p. 227) the underlying logic can be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The process of judgment or description 
can be conceived as the allocation of a concept 
to an experimental continuum, definable by a 
pair of polar terms. 

2. Many different experimental continua, or 
ways in which meanings vary, are essentially 
equivalent and hence may be represented by a 
single dimension. 

3. A limited number of such continua can be 
used to define a semantic space within which 
the meaning of any concept can be specified. 

According to Osgood’s findings (21, 22), and 
my own, the semantic differential provides an 
objective measure that may be applied to this 
problem (i.e., the measurement of identification 
as a relationship between meanings or frames 
of reference). 

Ten concepts were chosen in order to com- 
pare the meanings assigned to each by subjects 
and models. These concepts were presumed to 
be most representative of conditions existing in 
relation to identification. They are: myself, 
father, mother, family, husband, wife, man, 
woman, pleasant, and unpleasant. These con- 
cepts were rated on nine bipolar scales taken as 
representative of three connotative factors 
isolated in Osgood’s factor-analytic studies, 
Three scales were chosen to represent each 
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factor on the basis of having maximal loading! 
on that factor and minimal loading on the other) 
two, plus what seemed at face value most ap. | 
propriate for rating these concepts. The factors 
and the scales representing them are: Factor] 
(evaluative): clean-dirly, happy-sad, and fresh 
stale. Factor II (activity): fast-slow, active 
passive, and hot-cold. Factor III (potency); 
strong-weak, heavy-light, and rugged-delicate, 
The test booklet was designed in such a way! 
that each concept to be rated appeared at thei 
top of a page followed by the nine bipolar} 
scales on which the ratings were to be per 
formed. Both the rank and the order of these 
scales were randomized from page to page to 
insure minimum transfer effects. j. 

A concept or word may be rated by gro pS 
of Ss and groups of models (.Ss’ parents). In this 
way a profile can be generated for each concept 
representing the ratings of each person. The) 
degree of similarity between “meanings” (ief 
profiles) of each concept as rated by Ss and) 
their models can be determined by computing] 
“D” (23). The differences in the scale positions: 
for each concept as rated by subjects anif 
models are summed and squared, the 
root of the sum of these differences is called D 
According to Osgood and Suci (23, p. 254): | 

This measure of relationship is minimal (eg, Ù 
variables are closest together) when there is 
covariation ...; the distance increases for unrelatel 
profiles... ; and the indexed relationship least, WA 
the profiles have perfect negative correlation.. -4 
Thus D, as a measure of relationship, takes into acco 
both the absolute discrepancy between sets of measur 
ments as well as their profile similarities. 


definition of identification; D being a measly 
of semantic similarity between subject all) 
model for any given concept. 
To test our hypotheses would ideally 
two groups, one composed of “normal” me 
and women, the other composed of “‘neuroud 
men and women. Assuming that neurosis © 
anxiety are directly related (10, 17), it W 
decided that Grice’s revision of the Tay® 
Manifest Anxiety Scale (28, 29) would be ú 
to define our two groups. This revision inclu 
50 anxiety items, 15 “lie” items, and 35 
or neutral items—100 items in all. 


Subjects 


The Taylor scale was administered to 418 stud? 
at the University of Illinois. In order to insure 
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amount of overlap between our groups would be re- 
duced to a practical minimum, only those subjects who 
had anxiety scores falling in the upper and lower 10 
per cent of the distributions of their respective sex 
groups, and those with lie scores below 6 were chosen. 
Subjects with low-anxiety scores were assumed to be 
normal, those with high-anxiety scores were assumed 
to be potentially neurotic. These subjects and both 
their parents were given the semantic differential. 
Complete useable data were gathered on a total of 30 
families—90 persons. 


Statistics 


D values were computed between Ss and their 
fathers, Ss and their mothers, and between Ss’ parents. 
The same types of comparison were made between Ss, 
fathers, and mothers matched at random. D values were 
also computed between concepts. These D values were 
then compared between groups. Since the distribution 
of D is unknown, the Mann-Whitney nonparametric 
technique was used in order to determine whether the 
D value for one group was significantly smaller than 
for the other. Using the same technique, the 10 median 
D scores (one representing each concept) for one group 
were compared with those of another group. These 
groups were classified as male and female to determine 
sex differences, high- and low-anxiety to determine 
differences due to anxiety, and matched and random 
pairings between parents and children to determine 
familial differences. These comparisons were not only 
made for father-subject, mother-subject, and father- 
molher data (see Results), but also for combinations of 
these data. In those cases where a comparison bears 
directly on our hypotheses, a one-tailed test was used. 
Tf it is found that a low-anxiety group shows a sig- 
nificantly greater degree of semantic similarity (i.e., 
smaller D’s) between themselves and their models than 
does a high-anxiety group, this may be interpreted (in 
terms of our assumptions) to mean that normal subjects 
identify more with their models than neurotic subjects. 


RESULTS 
The Anxiety Scale 


Manifest-anxiety scores for the 268 male 
Ss were found to range from 0 to 38 with a 
mean of 15.17 and a median 14.96, Using the 
upper and lower 10 per cent of the scores to 
define our groups, the low-anxiety, male group 
was composed of those individuals who re- 
ceived a manifest anxiety score of 7 or less; the 
high-anxiety, male group was composed of 
those individuals who received a manifest- 
anxiety score of 26 or more. The manifest- 
anxiety scores for the 150 female Ss ranged 
between 2 and 36 with a mean of 15.84 and a 
Median of 15.65. Again, using the 90th and 
10th percentiles as cut-off points, the low- 
anxiety, female group was composed of those 
individuals who received a manifest-anxiety 
Score of 8 or less; the high-anxiety, female 
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group was composed of individuals who re- 
ceived a manifest-anxiety score of 25 or more. 
The differences between the sex groups were in 
no case significant. 


Father-Subject Data (Paternal Identification) 


The degree of semantic similarity between 
the low-anxiety, male Ss and their own fathers 
as compared with random paternal matching 
shows a trend toward greater similarity be- 
tween sons and. their own fathers; this trend, 
however, is not significant and is absent in our 
other groups. Low-anxiety, male Ss share a 
greater semantic similarity with their fathers 
than do high-anxiety, male Ss; this difference 
is significance (.01 < p < .05). A similar tend- 
ency was noted between the high- and low- 
anxiety, female groups. In this case, however, 
the difference was not significant. Low-anxiety, 
male Ss share a greater semantic similarity 
with their fathers than do low-anxiety female 
Ss; this difference was found to approach sig- ° 
nificance (.05 < p < .10). The difference be- 
tween the high-anxiety, male and female Ss in 
this respect was not significant, The following 
generalizations may be derived from our data: 
(a) The lower the manifest anxiety score the 
greater the semantic similarity between Ss and 
their fathers (.01 < p < .05), (b) Fathers and 
sons share a greater semantic similarity than 
fathers and daughters (.05 < p < .10). (c) 
The degree of semantic similarity between 
fathers and their own children is not signifi- 
cantly greater than that found between 
fathers and children randomly matched. 


Mother-Subject Data (Maternal Identification) 


Low-anxiety, male Ss share a greater seman- 
tic similarity (i.e. smaller D’s) with their own 
mothers than with randomly matched maternal 
figures (p < .01). Low-anxiety female Ss show 
a trend in this direction. The difference, how- 
ever, is not significant. Neither of the high- 
anxiety groups reflects greater semantic sim- 
ilarity with their respective mothers than 
with randomly matched maternal figures, Male 
and female Ss with low-anxiety scores re- 

a significantly greater semantic similar- 
mis < .01) with their mothers than do their 
corresponding high-anxiety groups. Although 
the difference between high-anxiety male and 
female Ss in this respect shows no significant 
difference, low-anxiety, male Ss share a greater 
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semantic similarity with their mothers than do 
low-anxiety, female Ss (.05 < p< .10). It 
appears, then, that the combined semantic 
data derived from a comparison of Ss and 
maternal models merits the following generali- 
zations: (a) The lower the manifest-anxiety 
score, the greater the semantic similarity be- 
tween Ss and their mothers (p < .01). (b) 
Mothers and daughters do not share a sig- 
nificantly greater semantic similarity than do 
mothers and sons. (c) Ss share a greater seman- 
tic similarity with their own mothers than they 
do when matched with other maternal figures 
at random (.05 < p < .10). It should be care- 
fully noted, however, that this difference is 
largely accounted for by the low-anxiety, 
male Ss. 


Father-Mother Data 


The parents of low-anxiety, male Ss share a 
significantly greater (.01 < p < .05) semantic 
similarity than do parents matched at random. 
This difference is not statistically significant for 
the other groups and no consistent trends were 
noted. The semantic similarity between parents 
of low-anxiety, male Ss is significantly greater 
than that between the parents of high-anxiety, 
male Ss (p < .01). This trend is not to be 
found between the parents of high- and low- 
anxiety, female Ss. The semantic similarity 
between the parents of low-anxiety males is 
significantly greater (p < .01) than between 
the parents of low-anxiety females. This trend 
is also found between the parents of the high- 
anxiety Ss but it is not significant. The 
cumulated father-mother data seem to suggest 
the following generalizations: (a) Parents of 
low-anxiety Ss share a greater semantic simi- 
larity than do parents of high-anxiety Ss 
(01 < p < .05). (b) The parents of male Ss 
do not share a significantly greater semantic 
similarity than do the parents of female Ss. 
(c) Married couples taken as a group show a 
trend toward greater semantic similarity than 
do couples matched at random; this trend, 
however, is not significant. 


Interconcept Data (Inferred Identification) 


Low-anxiety, male Ss perceive a greater 
semantic similarity between Father and M: yself 
than do high-anxiety, male Ss (p < .01). Low- 
anxiety women, correspondingly, perceive 
greater semantic similarity between Mother and 
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Myself than do high-anxiety women (.01 < 

p < .05). While low-anxiety, male Ss perceive 

a greater semantic similarity between the 

concept pairs Man/Myself and Husband/My. 

self than do high-anxiety male Ss, low-anxiety, 

female Ss perceive a greater semantic similar- 

ity between the concept pairs Woman/ Myself 
and Wife/Myself (all these differences are sig- 
nificant—p < .01). Both high-anxiety groups 
(male and female) perceive a greater semantic 
similarity between the concept Unpleasant and 
each of the following concepts: Father, Mother 
and Family than do the low-anxiety groups 
(p < 01). While low-anxiety, male Ss per- 
ceive a significantly greater semantic similarity 
between the concepts Father and Myself as 
compared to Mother and Myself, the reverse 
trend is not significant for the low-anxiety, 
female group. The following generalizations 
appear to be justified: (2) The lower the anxi- 
ety the greater semantic similarity perceived 
between the concept Myself and each of the 
concepts Father and Mother; in male Ss this | 
includes the concepts Man and Husband, in 
female Ss the concepts Woman and Wife. (b) 
The higher the anxiety the greater semantic | 
similarity perceived between the concept Un- 
pleasant and each of the concepts Father, 
Myself and Family. 


Discussion AND INTERPRETATION 


By means of the Manifest Anxiety Scale it} 
was possible to distinguish the two groups o| 
Ss, those who obtained high manifest anxiety | 
scores and those who obtained low manifest 
anxiety scores. It will be remembered that the} 
hypotheses we wished to test contain no refer- 
ence to anxiety; however, they do make 
reference to normality and neuroticism. At 
guments have been presented to the effect that 
there is a marked concomitance between 
anxiety and neurosis (10, 17, 29), but this 
position has not gone unchallenged (1, 19). It) 
cannot be denied that the neurotic suffers from | 
the discomforts of anxiety, nor that the normal 
is free from this unpleasant experience. Anxi- 
ety, like neurosis, is not an all-or-none state 
affairs. _It was noted that our “high-anxiety 
subjects” exhibited behavior generally though 
of as characteristic of “neurotics.” In partici- 
lar, these Ss showed more concern (than “low 
anxiety Ss”) over what the tests measured 
raised more questions as to when and/or if 
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results could be made known to them, and were 
much more hesitant about taking the test 
(semantic differential) home to their parents, 
Based on the assumptions that (a) the manifest 
anxiety scale is a valid index of anxiety and 
that (b) there is a meaningful positive relation- 
ship between anxiety and neurosis, we tenta- 
tively consider those individuals achieving low 
manifest anxiety scores (taken as a group) to 
be representative of a normal population, and 
those achieving high manifest anxiety scores 
(taken as a group) representative of a poten- 
tially neurotic population. Unfortunately, Ss 


` “known” to be “normal” or “neurotic” were 
_ not available. 


Identification has been defined as the rela- 
tion between the meaning systems (mediating 
processes) of an S and his model (cf. 12, 20, 
21), and inferred identification as the relation 
between meaning systems of an S and his model 
as perceived by the S. If the semantic differ- 
ential isa valid technique for tapping these 
meaning systems, then identification should 
be measurable in this way. The data seem to 
indicate this is so. For instance, Pleasant and 
Unpleasant are considered opposites, and the 
profiles representing these concepts are, for the 
most part, diametrically opposed. “Female” 
concepts as Mother, Woman and Wife form a 
very similar profile group which is character- 
istically different from another profile group 
characterized by Father, Man and Husband. 
Thus, if the semantic differential did not 
measure the “meanings” of the concepts, rela- 
tionships among them would be random rather 
than in accord with our expectations of seman- 
tic “agreement.” 

Our first hypothesis states that Ss with low 
manifest anxiety scores will show a greater 
Semantic similarity with the same-sexed parent 
than subjects who obtain high manifest anxi- 
ety scores. Our data indicate that low-anxiety 
men share a significantly greater semantic 
Similarity (identification) with their fathers 
than do any of our other groups, but they do 
hot indicate that women share a significantly 
greater semantic similarity with their mothers 
than any of the other groups. Thus, our hy- 
Pothesis is only partially supported. Combining 
all the data, however, does indicate that as a 
group low-anxiety Ss do share a greater 
Semantic similarity with their same-sexed 
Parent than do high-anxiety Ss. In terms of 
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interconcept similarity (inferred identifica- 
tion), as rated only by the Ss, low-anxiety men 
perceive their fathers as more similar to them- 
selves than do high-anxiety men, and low- 
anxiety women perceive their mothers as more 
similar to themselves than do high-anxiety 
women. Thus the data on identification and 
inferred identification find mutual support 
leading to the general conclusion that normal 
individuals as a group tend to form stronger 
identifications with the same-sexed parent than 
do neurotic individuals (cf. 3). This tendency 
appears to be significantly greater in men than 
in women, In terms of inferred identification, 
however, this tendency is significant for both 
sexes. This discrepancy between identification 
and inferred identification in the female group 
indicates that women tend to perceive a 
greater similarity between their mothers and 
themselves than is the actual case. Such a tend- 
ency may be interpreted as reflecting a “mas- 
culine protest.” 

Even a rapid perusal of the data indicates 
that identification is not limited to the same- 
sexed parent (15, pp. 207-217). We have seen 
that normal men identify with their mothers 
and that normal women identify with their 
fathers. We may, therefore, expand our con- 
clusions to read: Normal Ss tend to identify 
more with both parents than do neurotic Ss (this 
tendency again is significantly more marked in 
males than females). Since not all behavior is 
“sex-typed,” the girl may imitate her father 
without being called a “tomboy” and the boy 
imitate his mother without being labeled a 
“sissy.” Reiter (25) also points out that cross- 
sexed identification is common among college 
females. It appears that a great deal of the con- 
fusion related to “sex-typed” behavior may 
be in regard to the meaning of the terms “mas- 
culine” and “feminine” (11, 31, 24, 16). The 
conception that only neurotics show a “split” 
or “divided” sexual identification does not find 
support in these data. Both normal men and 
women show this “split” identification, and 
neurotics differ from normals in that the degree 
of identification with both parents is less. 

Our second hypothesis states that there will 
be a greater semantic similarity between par- 
ents of Ss with low manifest-anxiety scores 
than between parents of Ss with high manifest- 
anxiety scores. The data support this hypothe- 
sis. A breakdown of the data into subgroups of 
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male and female indicates most of this differ- 
ence is accounted for by the male group. It 
appears then that our hypothesis receives only 
partial support, the implication being that 
degree of anxiety may be predicted in a male 
child from the degree of “semantic harmony” 
between his parents, but no such prediction 
can be made concerning female children with 
an acceptable degree of confidence. 

Matched (within family) S-model or be- 
tween-parent semantic similarity has not been 
found to be consistently or significantly greater 
than random (between family) S-model or 
between-parent semantic similarity. However, 
grouping all “matched” D scores with “ran- 
dom” D scores we find that a significant differ- 
ence does exist. The implication here seems to 
be that intrafamilial frames of reference are 
more similar than interfamilial frames of 
reference. 

Three factors appear to account for varia- 
tions in the degree of identification (semantic 
similarity) between Ss and their models. In 
order of their importance they seem to be (a) 
level of anxiety, (b) sex, and (c) family rela- 
tionship. Perhaps it is the “masculine domi- 
nance” in our society that accounts for women 
sharing greater paternal identification than 
they care to admit consciously (inferred pater- 
nal identification is less than “real” paternal 
identification), and that these same social 
Pressures account for a greater maternal 
identification in men than they care to recog- 
nize (inferred maternal identification is less 
than “real” maternal identification). The fact 
that interfamily and intrafamily frames of 
reference (semantic similarity) are so nearly 
alike may be a reflection of the dissolution of 
the “isolated family unit” and its decreasing 
influence since the industrial revolution and 
its concomitant and/or resultant changes in 
social structure. 


SUMMARY 


A mediation theory of identification was pre- 
sented in order to interpret one type of rela- 
tionship between Ss and their parents (models), 
Certain predictions were made on the basis of 
this theory, and the results obtained were 
generally consistent with these predictions. 
The following generalizations may be made: 
(a) There is a gross inverse relationship 
between anxiety and identification such that 
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the greater the degree of identification between 
children and their parents, the less the degree’ 
of anxiety. (b) Men, as a group, tend to form 
stronger identifications than do women. (¢) 
Greater semantic similarity (similar frames of 
reference) is to be found within family groups 
as opposed to between family groups. These 
conclusions were based on data obtained from 
college students and the reader is cautioned 
against indiscriminate generalization to other 
groups. 

In view of these findings, it appears that the 
semantic differential may be used to investigate 
the nature of identification as theorized here, 
and that it yields results that are both convine- 
ing and meaningful. It also encourages us to 
consider further investigations along these 
lines, as identification at different age levels, 
or shifts in identification during the course of 
therapy. 
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LEARNING THEORY AND THE SELF CONCEPT: 


MALCOLM M. HELPER 
University of Illinois 


Any authors who deal with the self 
M concept have held that learning 
plays an important role in its 
development and functioning. Furthermore, 
learning of personal pronouns and names has 
been pinpointed by several authors, particu- 
larly by Cooley (3) and by Bain (1), as being 
especially crucial in the development of the 
self. However, little effort has been made to 
develop a systematic account of the self 
concept based on modern reinforcement 
theory. The present study stemmed from an 
attempt to extend S-R theories of verbal 
learning as propounded by Dollard and Miller 
(5) and by Osgood (8) to the self concept. 

The first part of the present report consists 
of an attempt to show how special circum- 
stances surrounding the acquisition of personal 
labels (name, “I”, nicknames, etc.) could lead 
to the development of a constellation of sym- 
bolic responses having many of the proper- 
ties ordinarily ascribed to the self concept. 
Secondly, account is given of empirical tests 
of several hypotheses concerning (a) familial 
influences on the development of children’s 
self concepts, and (b) the relationship of 
aspects of children’s self concepts to children’s 
social status. 

Perhaps the most common definition of the 
self concept is that it is the referent of the 
pronoun J. The present formulation begins 
with the somewhat more specific notion that 
the self concept consists of whatever symbolic 
Tesponses are associated with the individual’s 
identity symbols (his name, nickname, J, etc.), 
This point of view makes the self concept a 
product of highly complex verbal learning. 
While we could conceivably trace numerous 
Sequences of events that might occur in the 

acquisition and functioning of symbolic 
Tesponse patterns associated with identity 
symbols, this paper will be concerned with 


1 Adapted and condensed from a dissertation sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Illinois. The writer 
wishes to express his gratitude to Dr. J. McV. Hunt for 
his guidance in the original study and for his suggestions 
on revising the manuscript for publication. 
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grosser implications of a reinforcement theory 
approach to the self concept. 

We shall attempt to show why identity 
symbols should have unusually pervasive 
motivational properties, and how this moti: 
vational significance can generalize to symbols 
which come to be associated with the identity, 
symbols. The concepts of learned drive and 
learned reward as defined by Dollard andi 
Miller (5) are basic to this formulation. Thusi 
the first premise of the present theory is that 
adjectives come to be associated with identity 
symbols through the operation of reward, In 
the study to be reported, an attempt was made 
to relate an empirical indicant of parental 
reward to the use of self-descriptive adjectives 
by the child. 

According to the present account, identity; 
symbols acquire motivational significance 
because they are very frequently associated 
with reduction of primary drives and with 
both arousal and satisfaction of secondary 
drives in the child. It has been commonly 
noted that in human beings, almost all drive 
satisfactions occur in social situations. What 
has not been recognized so consistently is that 
in these social situations the pronunciation of 
the individual’s social labels occurs very 
frequently as a part of stimulus situations 
which immediately precede a wide variety 0! 
rewards. Thus the identity symbols should 
become associated with numerous drive 
reductions and so should acquire secondary 
reinforcing power for a variety of drives! 
Similarly, but in a more restricted way, certain 
adjectives should be associated with certai 
types of drive reductions—namely, those drive 
reductions which the adjectives regularly 
precede as stimuli. These adjectives sho É 
also become associated with the individual 


the pattern of stimulation formed by 
adjective and the identity symbol shoul 
become associated with drive reduction, siní 
the adjective alone is not invariably associa 
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with drive reduction, and the identity symbol 
may on occasion be associated with drive 
arousal (punishment). Thus “Good Johnnie” 
would almost invariably be associated with 
reward for Johnnie, and the phrase would 
eventually acquire enough secondary reward 
yalue to substitute, temporarily at least, for 
primary drive satisfaction. 

The deduction that symbolic acts corre- 
sponding to identity symbols and their 
modifying adjectives acquire strong learned 
potential for satisfaction and punishment is 
supported by the observation that most 
social control is exercised through verbal 

manipulation of symbols descriptive of the 

individual in one way or another, and not 
through manipulation of primary drives. With 
the acquisition of speech by the individual, 
and the consequent ability to reproduce these 
loaded symbols independently of social 
stimulation, we should expect the identity 
symbols and associated adjectives to occur 
as part of the sequence of behavior leading up 
to a socially mediated goal, whether the be- 
havior occurred in a social situation or not. 
A more specific notion of how these identity 
symbols could function in the internalization 
of social controls may be derived by noting 
the similarity between the present concept of 
the self symbols and Hull’s concept of the 
fractional anticipatory goal response (6). The 
fractional anticipatory goal response, accord- 
ing to Hull, is a minimally effortful, maximally 
distinctive part of the goal response which 
moves forward in the sequence of goal directed 
behavior, serving to integrate and unify the 
Sequence. Similarly, in the present conception, 
the self symbols, occurring covertly, serve to 
integrate behavior leading up to social satis- 
factions and away from social punishments. 
This comes about, theoretically, because the 
individual’s identity symbols, comprising 
Part of the stimulus situation accompanying 
almost all drive satisfactions, will become 
associated with a wide variety of drive stimuli. 
When these drive stimuli recur on subsequent 
Occasions, the identity symbols should also 
recur, as self-produced stimuli, and should 
thus become associated with behavior success- 
ful in reducing the drive. Thus the different 
behavioral sequences called forth by a wide 
variety of drives should contain the indi- 
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vidual’s identity symbols as a common core of 
the covert self-produced stimuli serving to 
integrate each of the sequences. The functions 
of the identity symbols in integrating behavior 
have been emphasized up to this point; it is 
possible, however, that identity symbols can 
also exert disorganizing influence upon be- 
havior if they act erratically upon behavior 
sequences, sometimes acting as secondary 
rewards and sometimes acting to arouse 
secondary drives. Such a situation might well 
arise from the fact that these verbal anticipa- 
tory goal responses can be manipulated directly 
by other individuals, such as parents and 
peers. Thus an adjectival phrase, such as 
“mama’s little boy,” might be associated 
with reward by a child’s parents and with 
punishment by his peers, so that behavior 
integrated by it would be erratic in occurrence. 
As one of its several objectives, the present 
study attempted to investigate the effects of a 
different source of ambivalence of verbal 
symbols: discrepancy between the two parents 
in associating reward with verbal descriptions 
of the child. 


METHOD 


Schematic though it be, the theoretical approach 
outlined above provides a basis for developing hypothe- 
ses regarding both stimulus and response correlates of 
the self concept. In order to gather data bearing upon 
both stimulus and response relationships of the self 
concept, the writer elected to study the self descriptions 
of junior high children in relation to both the verbal 
stimuli applied to them by their parents and to the 
social adjustment of the children, In the presentation 
of the specific hypotheses, a parental variable will be 
related to an aspect of children’s self concepts, and then 
that aspect of the self concept will be related to social 
status among the children. It is thus hoped to demon- 
strate the stimulus-response continuity of this theoreti- 
cal approach. 


Subjects and Collection of Data 


ifty children in the freshman and subfreshman 
io of a small high school were studied, together 
with their fathers and mothers. By selecting children 
in the same classes, the experimenter (E) was able to 
make use of the sociometric relations among them as a 

iteri ial adjustment. 

Cap P aea sean were obtained from the 
children by the administration of a list of 42 pairs of 
polar-opposite adjectives. These adjectives had been 
selected from adjectives found by Cattell 2) to be 
descriptive of the 10 major factors emerging in his 
factor analyses of personality ratings. This method of 
selection was adopted in order that the adjectives would 
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be representative of a wide variety of adjectives used 
by persons in describing one another. In the format 
used, following Osgood (8), each pair of adjectives was 
separated by a line divided into seven segments. The 
subject (S) was instructed to check the blank which 
made the item descriptive of him (or of whatever con- 
cept he was rating). An example of an item used is pre- 
sented below: 
talkative — s— :— :—:— ;— :— quiet 

Each child was asked to fill out four of the checklists 

during one session, and to fill out another four check- 
lists a week later. At the first session, he was asked to 
(a) “describe yourself as you actually are”; (b) “de- 
scribe yourself as you would most like to be’’; (c) “de- 
scribe yourself as you would least like to be”; and (d) 
“describe your mother as she appears to you.” At the 
second session one week later, the same set of instruc- 
tions was used, except that the children were asked to 
describe their fathers instead of their mothers on the 
final copy of the checklist. Each parent was asked to 
fill out the checklist in five ways: (a) to describe him- 
self; (b) to describe his spouse; (c) to describe his child 
in the sample; (d) to describe himself as he would most 
like to be; and (e) to describe his child as he would most 
like his child to be. Some of these data were not used in 
the study reported here. The checklists were adminis- 
tered to the children by their classroom teachers. A 
meeting of parents of children in the sample was 
arranged by school authorities, and the forms were ad- 
ministered to about 30 parents at this time. All other 
parents of children in the two classes were contacted by 
telephone, and if they were willing to participate in the 
study, the material was mailed to them. Of the 76 
families represented in the two classes, data from three 
members (father, mother, child) was obtained for 52 
families, In general, the sample of families must be con- 
sidered to be representative of middle and upper-middle 
class families having much higher than average educa- 
tional background. About one-half of the fathers were 
employed by the University of Illinois in an academic 
capacity. 

Sociometric choices which had been made by the 
children in selection of partners for class projects were 
used as rough indices of social adjustment. Each child 
had made three choices. Children receiving two or more 
choices were placed in the well-adjusted category, while 
those receiving but one or none were placed among the 
poorly adjusted. 


Resvutts: DEVELOPMENT AND TESTING OF 
SPECIFIC HYPOTHESES? 


Indicants of Parental Reward and Aspects of 
Children’s Self Concepts 


One implication of the present theoretical 
approach is that the child’s self concept will be 
derived in substantial part from descriptions 
made of him by his parents. In particular, the 
child’s concept of what he should be like will, 

? Work still unpublished by Samuel J. Messick show- 


ing that these scale-intervals closely approximate 
equality further justifies this procedure. 
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according to present theory, be representative] 
largely of self-descriptive verbalizations whic} 


would be expected that a child’s description 
of what he would most like to be (his idea 
concept) will be more similar to his oy 
parents’ concepts of the ideal for him than ty 
the concept of the ideal child held by parents! 
other than his own. For ease of exposition, the! 
likeness of the child’s ideal-self concept to thel 
ideal-child concept held by one of his parents} 
will be referred to as the child’s ideal-self| 
dependence upon that parent. Using this) 
terminology, Hypothesis 1 may be stated as] 
follows: 
Hypothesis 1. A child’s ideal-self dependent 
upon his own parents will be greater than hi 
apparent ideal-self dependence upon randomly 
selected parents of a child of the same sex. 


of boys were matched against random 
selected parents of boys, and parents of gi 
were matched against randomly selected 
parents of girls. In computing a child’s ideali 
self dependence upon either his actual paren 
or upon a randomly-selected parent, his ideal 
self ratings were compared with the ide 
child ratings of the parent in question. The D 
statistic of profile comparison (4, 9) was usé 
to quantify the difference between the ratings 
Ratings on each of the 42 items by both parents 


from 1 to 7, starting with a value of 1 for! 
checkmark in the left-most blank. For any 
given parent-child pair, the numerical diffe 
ence between checkmarks for each item wasi 
Squared, and these values summed over tl 

42 items. This total represented the profi 
difference between the ideal-child concep! 
held by the subjects in question, To determin 
whether children’s ideal-self dependence upo 
their own parents is greater than children 
apparent ideal-self dependence upon randomly, 
selected parents, the nonparametric signe 
tanks test (11) was employed. This test comi 
pares the number and size (via rank order) ¢ 


* Although, to simplify the discourse, these specif 
hypotheses are presented here with the results, ti 
reader should know that they were all developed thed 
Tetically in advance even of the decisions about th 
method of assessment. None of the relationships di 
cussed here derive only empirically from beating 
data with a correlation club. 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison oF D? VaLuES BETWEEN CHILDREN 


AND REAL Parents WITH D? Varues BETWEEN 


CHILDREN AND RanpoMLy-SELECTED PARENTS (SIGNED RANKS TEST) 


Fathers Mothers 
Subject Category 
HSER, $ Direction N +T -T ? Direction 
Boys 21 142 89 eer 21 128 103 => — 
Girls 30 391 229 -i z= 31 349 163 -05 = 
All Ss 51 726 600 = 52. 855S 525 -10 Predicted 


Note: Probabilities computed according to Wilcoxon (11). 
*Sum of ranks of differences falling in predicted direction. 


**Sum of ranks of differences falling in the nonpredicted direction. 


differences favoring actual parents with the 
number and size of differences favoring the 
randomly-selected parents. 

Although all the obtained differences fall in 
the predicted direction, the failure of all but 
one of the obtained differences to achieve 
statistical significance leads to the conclusion 
that the hypothesis is not strongly supported 
by the data at hand. 

The present data, however, permit a more 
direct approach to the question of the influence 
of parental reward upon the concept of self 
held by the child. It will be recalled that 
spouses were asked to use the rating scale to 
describe each other as well as to set forth 
their concept of the ideal for their child. It 
seems reasonable to assume, provisionally at 
least, that the parent whose concept of his 
spouse corresponds very closely to his concept 
of the ideal for his child will reward the child 
for emulating the spouse and for accepting the 
values of the spouse. For instance, the mother 
who believes that her husband represents the 
ideal for her son will presumably reward the 
son for being like his father. Conversely, the 
parent whose concept of his spouse is markedly 
different from his concept of the ideal for the 
child would not be expected to reward the 
child for accepting the values of the spouse. 
Thus the D? measure of difference between 
one parent’s concept of his spouse and his 
concept of the ideal for his child may be used 
as an inverse indicant of reward given the 
child by that parent for similarity to the other 
Parent. The amount of reward indicated in 
this manner for similarity between a given 
Parent and his child may be studied in relation 
to the degree of similarity actually obtaining 
between the child’s ideal-self concept and the 
Other parent’s ideal-child concept. This is to 
say, the indicated reward may be studied in 


relation to the child’s ideal-self dependency 
upon the second parent, The hypothesis may 
be stated as follows: 

Hypothesis 2. A child’s ideal-self dependency 
upon one parent will be positively correlated 
with the degree of reward indicated for such 
dependency by the other parent. 

In the present methodology, similarity 
between a child and a parent cannot be related 
to reward indicated by that same parent with- 
out incurring the danger of artifactual results. 
This is true because the parent’s conception of 
the ideal for the child would enter into the 
derivation of both the reward variable and 
the similarity (ideal dependence) variable. 

Rank-order correlations between children’s 
ideal-self dependence upon their like-sexed 
parent and the indicated reward from the 
other parent are presented in Table 2. These 
results show that indicated reward by mothers 
is related in the predicted manner to the 
ideal-self dependence of their sons upon their 
fathers. There is some suggestion that daugh- 
ters’ dependence upon their fathers is also 
related to indicated reward for such depend- 
ence by their mothers. On the other hand, 
indicated reward by husbands is not related to 
the ideal dependence of either boys or girls 
upon their like-sexed parents. This finding is 
consonant with the common belief that 
mothers influence the psychological develop- 
ment of their children more than do fathers. 

The indicator of parental reward was also 
investigated in relationship to an attribute of 
the child’s actual-self concept: namely, the 
similarity of the child’s self concept to his con- 
cept of his like-sexed parent. This type of simi- 
larity will be referred to as “self-concept model- 
ing.” In addition to referring to the child’s 
actual-self concept rather than to his ideal-self 
concept, self-concept modeling differs from 
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TABLE 2 
Rank DIFFERENCE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PAREN- 
TAL REWARD AND CHILDREN’S IDEAL-SELF 
DEPENDENCY ON PARENTS 


Subject aR 
Category N Rho $ Direction 

Reward by mothers for similarity to fathers 
Boys 20 AL .05 Predicted 
Girls 30 .24 10 Predicted 
Reward by fathers for similarity to mothers 
Boys 19 .22 — _ 
Girls 30 13 — = 


ideal-self dependence in that self-concept mod- 
eling deals with the similarity of the child’s 
self concept to another concept held by him, 
rather than its similarity to a concept held by 
the parent. Such operations have been used to 
define identification (e.g., 7, 10). In the present 
formulation, self-concept modeling is assumed 
to arise when a parent rewards the child for 
describing himself as he (the child) describes 
one of his parents. Thus, in spite of its differ- 
ence in derivation from ideal-self dependence, 
self-concept modeling should be related to the 
indicant of parental reward in the same way as 
ideal-self dependence. 

Hypothesis 3. The degree of self-concept mod- 
eling exhibited by a child with respect to his 
like-sexed parent will be positively correlated 
with the degree of reward indicated by his 
parents for such self-concept modeling. 

Only self-concept modeling with respect to 
the like-sexed parent is considered here, since 
it is likely that parental reward operates more 
uniformly to encourage or discourage self- 
descriptions based upon characteristics of the 
like-sexed parent than it does upon self- 
descriptions following the Opposite-sexed 
parent. 

Rank-difference correlations were computed 
between self-concept modeling and the index 
of parental reward. These correlations are pre- 
sented in Table 3. 

Table 3 shows that, in boys, the extent of 
self-concept modeling after the father is re- 
lated in a positive manner to indicated reward 
from mothers, and to the indicated reward 
from fathers and mothers considered together. 
Although the self-concept modeling after 
father correlates in the predicted direction with 
the indicated reward from fathers only, this 
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TABLE 3 
RANK-DIFFERENCE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN Panny 
TAL REWARD FOR CHILD’s SIMILARITY TO m 
Lrke-SEXED PARENT AND CHILD’S SELF-CoNcEp 
MODELING AFTER THAT PARENT 


= 
Subject 
Category N Rho $ Direction 
Reward by mothers 
Boys 20 39 05 Predicted 
Girls 30 27 -10 Predicted 
Reward by fathers 
Boys 20 .32 -10 Predicted — 
Girls OB = -n 
Combined reward from both parents | 
Boys 19 .40 05 Predicted 
Girls 28 23 j= — 


correlation falls short of statistical significance, 
Here, as in the case of ideal-self dependence, 
none of the relationships, although they too 
are all positive as predicted, reaches signifi- 
cance in the sample of girls, 


Ideal-self Dependency, Self-concept Modeling 
and Sociometric Status 


dependency or of self-concept modeling should 
show relatively stable social behavior, sin 
they apparently have not been subjected tä 
strong sources of reward in conflict with 
tal rewards, 

In the present study, the sociometric sta 
of the children among their peers was used 4 
an indirect indicator of the stability of th 
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social behavior. Hypotheses 4 and 5 state the 
predicted relationships between social status, 
on the one hand, and ideal-self dependency 
and self-concept modeling, on the other. These 
| relationships are stated in terms of differences 
between children having high sociometric 
status and those having low sociometric status. 
Children receiving two or more choices were 
placed in a high status category, while those 
receiving one or zero choices were placed in a 
low status category. The nonparametric U test 
(11) was employed to compare the two cate- 
gories of children with respect to ideal-self 
dependency and self-concept modeling. 

Hypothesis 4. Children having high socio- 
metric status will exhibit more ideal-self de- 
pendency than will children having low socio- 
metric status. 

Hypothesis 5. Children having high socio- 
metric status will exhibit more self-concept 
modeling than will children having low socio- 

2 metric status. 

Inspection of Table 4 yields no evidence that 
ideal-self dependency is related to social status. 
However, in boys, a relatively high degree of 
self-concept modeling after the father does 
appear to be associated with high social status. 
No difference was found for girls with respect to 
self-concept modeling after the mother. 

A further implication of the reasoning used 


TABLE 4 
Comparison or HicH- AnD Low-StaTus CHILDREN 
WITH RESPECT To TWO SELF-CONCEPT VARIABLES 
BY MEANS OF THE U Test 


Subject AE 
Category N | n* | zy**| p | Direction 
Ideal-self dependency 

Boys 21 9 | 17| — — 

Girls 31 | u | .75) — — 
Self-concept modeling 

Boys 28 | 12 |2.14 | .02 | Predicted 

Girls 40 13 Es a 


“Number of children having low sociometric status, i.e., 
Teceiving 1 or no choices. 

** z score of the obtained value of U in terms of the mean and 
standard error of U expected on the basis of the null hypothesis. 
See Wilcoxon (11), 

Note: The number of cases is larger for the “self-concept 
modeling” comparisons than for the ‘“ideal-self dependency” com- 
parisons because derivation of the former variable does not re- 
Quire the presence of parental responses while the derivation of 
jhe latter variable does. Some of the parents did not participate 

the experiment. 
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TABLE 5 
Comparison or CuimpreN Havne Hicem anp Low 
SOCIOMETRIC STATUS WITH RESPECT TO PARENTAL 
REWARD FOR SIMILARITY TO LIKE-SEXED PARENT 


(U Test) 
Subject 
Category || n*| aut | p | Direction 
Reward from father 
Boys 20) 8} —1.04; — = 
Girs | 29|10| 1.63 | .10| Opposite 
Reward from mother 
Boys 2| 9} —.25| — ny 
Girls 31} 11 2.07 | .05 | Opposite 
Combined reward from mother and father 
Boys | 19] 8| —1.0 | — — 
Girls 28| 9| 1.61| .10| Opposite 


* n = number of Ss having low sociometric status, i.e., being 
chosen less than twice. 

** sy = z score of obtained U in terms of mean and standard 
error of distribution of U expected on the basis of the null hypothe- 
sis, 


in deriving Hypotheses 2 through 5 is that a 
direct relationship should exist between paren- 
tal reward and the child’s sociometric status. 
That is, it has been hypothesized that parental 
reward is related to aspects of the child’s self 
concept (Hypotheses 2 and 3) and that these 
aspects of the child’s self concept are related 
to his sociometric status (Hypotheses 4 and 5). 
Hypothesis 6 states the direct relationship 
predicted between the indicant of parental re- 
ward and the child’s sociometric status. 
Hypothesis 6. Parents of high-status children 
will indicate a greater amount of reward for 
similarity of the child to his like-sexed parent 
than will parents of low-status children. 
Parents of the high-status children _were 
compared with parents of low-status children 
with respect to the degree of reward indicated 
for similarity on the part of the child to oe 
i parent. This comparison was carri 
ara ns of Wilcoxon’s U test (11). The 


out by mea: h 
NA of these comparisons, tabulated in 


by sex of child and by sex of parent, 
Et ane the hypothesis, In fact, for 
girls, a high degree of indicated reward from 
the mother seems to be associated with low 
sociometric status, rather than with high 
status as predicted. The presence of a sex 
difference in the significance of indicated 
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parental reward is further suggested by the fact 
that all differences between high- and low- 
status boys fall in the predicted direction 
(though none is significant) while all differences 
between high- and low-status girls fall in the 
nonpredicted direction (though significance 
occurs only in the case of reward indicated from 
mothers). 

To summarize the findings regarding a chain 
of relationships between parental reward, 
children’s self concepts and children’s socio- 
metric status: first, parental reward tends to 
be related to acceptance by boys of their 
father’s ideals for them (ideal-dependency of 
boys upon their fathers), and to the degree of 
similarity between boys’ self concepts and 
boys’ concepts of their fathers (self-concept 
modeling of boys after their fathers). Secondly, 
self-concept modeling is positively correlated 
with sociometric status for boys. Finally, a di- 
rect relationship between the indicant of paren- 
tal reward and children’s sociometric status 
was found only for reward indicated by 
mothers for their daughters, and this relation- 
ship fell in the nonpredicted direction. This 
anomaly will be considered below. 


Inconsistency of Parental Reward and the 
Child’s Self Concept and Social Status 

The effects of inconsistent reward on the 
child’s self concept, considered somewhat in- 
ferentially above, can be studied more directly 
by relating differences between spouses in re- 
ward for the child to certain aspects of the 
child’s self concept. As an indirect measure of 
the degree of difference between a husband and 
his wife in verbal behavior associated with re- 
ward for the child, the profile difference score 
(D?) was computed between their ratings of 
the ideal for the child. The assumption was 
made that a high discrepancy between the 
spouses on ratings of the ideal for the child re- 
flects relatively great differences between 
descriptions of the child associated with reward 
for him. As stated previously, the present 
formulation holds that inconsistent association 
of reward with verbal descriptions of the child 
will result in instability of the child’s self con- 
cept. As a direct indicant of instability of the 
child’s ideal-self concept, profile difference 
Scores were computed between two ideal-self 
tatings made by the child one week apart. It 
was felt that the ideal-self concept would be 
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TABLE 6 
RANK-DIFFERENCE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN * 
HusBanp-Wire DISCREPANCY ON IDEAL- 
CHILD CONCEPT AND CHILDREN’S 
IDEAL-SELF INSTABILITY 


.05 Predicted 
.01 Predicted 


more subject to fluctuation than the actual-s¢l 
concept, since the ideal-self concept is pre 
sumably based to a lesser extent upon enduriy 
physical and social cues. Empirical indicant 
of inconsistency of parental reward and inst 
bility of the child’s ideal-self concept permi 
statement of a testable hypothesis relating thi 
two variables. 

Hypothesis 7. The amount of discrepangi 
between husband and wife in ideal-child con 
cepts will be positively correlated with thi 
degree of instability exhibited by their child 
ideal-self concept. | 

To test this hypothesis, the D? score obtainé 
between the ideal-child ratings of each coup 
was paired with the D? score obtained from 
their child’s successive ratings of his ideal-té 
concept. Rank difference correlations well 
computed for each sex of child. These 
relations are presented in Table 6. 

Inspection of Table 6 yields evidence of 
tendency in the predicted direction. The cort 
lation between ideal-self instability in the ch 
and parental discrepancy which is based up% 
all families is significant in the predicted dirt 
tion (p < .01). In addition, the correlatil 
based upon the families of female children 4 
significant at the .05 level, and the correlatioll 
for boys, although low, is in the predicted d 
rection. Thus it may tentatively be conclude 
that discrepancy between the spouses in idea 
child concepts is positively related to instabili 
ity in the child’s ideal-self concept. 

The present conception of the self concep 
leads to the further prediction, already refi 
to above, that children having unstable s¢ 
evaluations will also tend to have relative 
poor social adjustment. This prediction follow 
from the general assumption that the % 
concept serves to integrate sequences of soci 
behavior. If the self concept is unstable, soc! 
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TABLE 7 
Comparison OF CHILDREN Havinc HicH Anp Low 
SoctoMETRIC STATUS WITH RESPECT TO STABILITY 
or Ipgat-SeLr Concert (U Test) 


= 


Subject * + ES 
Category N |n zy t Direction 
Boys 28 | 12 | 2.21 | .02 | Predicted 
Girls 40 | 14 | —.03 | — — 
All Ss 68 | 26 | 1.54 | .10 | Predicted 


* n = number of subjects having low sociometric status, i.e 
receiving less than 2 choices. 
; ** zy = s score of obtained U in terms of mean and standard 
error of distribution of U based upon the null hypothesis.. 


behavior should be poorly integrated, and 
poorly adapted to the social situation. 

T Hypothesis 8. Children having high socio- 
metric status among their peers will tend to 
exhibit less ideal-self instability than will 
‘children having low peer-status. 

Table 7 contains the results of comparisons 
of children having high and low peer-status 
with respect to the same measure of ideal-self 
instability as was used in testing Hypothesis 7. 
The comparisons were made by means of the 
Nonparametric U test. These results indicate 
that high-status boys do, indeed, show less 
ideal-self instability than do low-status boys. 
Almost no difference is found between high- 
‘and low-status girls, or between the two status 
[categories when both sexes are pooled. 

_ Tests of Hypotheses 7 and 8 have produced 
‘evidence that parental discrepancy in descrip- 
‘tion of the ideal for the child leads to ideal-self 
instability in the child (most clearly in the case 
Of girls) and that ideal-self instability is asso- 
ciated with low sociometric status (for boys at 
least), These positive relationships suggest that 
high- and low-status children should also be 


TABLE 8 
‘Comparison or CumpreN Have Hice anp Low 
Status wrra RESPECT TO InTER-PARENT 
Discrepancy IN IDEAL-CHILD CONCEPTS 


(U Test) 
Subject 
Category N  n* ao** p Direction 
Boys 20 8 28B — — 
Girls 30 10 0 — Es 
AlSs 50 18 .00 — = 


“= number of subjects having low sociometric status, ie. 
receiving less than 2 choices. 
a: 2 score of obtained U in terms of mean and standard 
of the distribution of U based upon the null hypothesis. 
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compared with respect to parental discrepancy. 
The expected relationship is indicated in Hy- 
pothesis 9. 

Hypothesis 9, Parents of children having low 
sociometric status will exhibit more discrep- 
ancy between husband and wife with respect 
to ideal-child concepts than will parents of 
children having high sociometric status. 

Tdeal-child discrepancy in parents of children 
having high status was compared by means of 
the U test with ideal-child discrepancy between 
parents of low-status children. The results, 
shown in Table 8, fail to confirm the hy- 
pothesis. 


DISCUSSION 


The major purpose of the present study was 
to use S-R reinforcement theory to predict re- 
lationships of three aspects of, children’s self 
concepts to presumed antecedent conditions 
(indicants of parental behavior) on the one 
hand, and to a consequent of social behavior 
(sociometric status) on the other. ‘Figure 1 
depicts the predicted relationships and also 
summarizes the positive findings pertaining to 
each relationship. It should be pointed out that 
the present study contains no empirical evi- 
dence that changes in variables listed to the left 
in Figure 1 precede changes in those listed to 
their right. Indeed, the cross-sectional design 
precludes definite conclusions as to whether the 
measures of parental behavior reflect causes of 
differences in children’s self concepts or 
whether differences in children’s self concepts 
cause differences in their social acceptability. 
Thus positive findings support, but do not 
demonstrate, the validity of the theoretical 

jictions. 

Clearly, the results presented in Figure 1 do 
not offer a crucial test of the S-R reinforcement 
approach to the problem of the development 
and functioning of the self concept. Because of 
the several measurement assumptions (particu- 
larly with respect to the reward variable) it is 
impossible to arrive at specific theoretical con- 


clusions on the basis of nonconfirmatory re- 


the facts that some positive 
tained, and that discernible 
tterns emerge from them (e.g., see below) 
Tadicates that the S-R reinforcement approach 
does have heuristic value in the study of the 
value of the ap- 


proach js enhanced, moreover, by the fact that 
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IDEAL-SELF_ DEPENDENCY 4 


Hypothesis 2 Hypothesis 4 

Table 2 Table 4 
Boys No relationships 
Girls (?) 


PARENTAL REWARD |<—Hypothesis 6——>-|CHILDS SOCIAL STATUS 


Table 5 


Hypothesis 3 
Table 3 
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Giris (unpredicted direction) 


Hypothesis 5 
Table 4 


Boys Pe 
SELF-CONCEPT MODELING 


PARENTAL AGREEMENT||STABILITY OF SELF-CONCEPT]|CHILDS SOCIAL STATUS 


a Hypothesis 7 
Table 6 
All S's pooled 
Girls (?) 


Table 8 


Hypothesis 
Table 7 


Boys 


Hypothesis 9 


D 


No relationships 


Fic, 1. DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION OF HYPOTHESIZED RELATIONSHIPS AND THE EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 
PERTINENT TO EACH 
The arrows represent the hypothesized relationships. They are to be read “is positively correlated with.” 
terial interpolated within the arrows indicates the number of the hypothesis represented, the number of the tal 
containing pertinent data, and which category of Ss, if any, gave significant results, 


it places emphasis upon stimulus as well as 
response correlates of aspects of the self con- 
cept. Thus, the present study relates self-con- 
cept modeling and self-concept stability in boys 
to parental variables, and does this in addition 
to relating these self-concept variables to social 
adjustment. No previous study was found 
which attempted to show both stimulus and 
response relationships of a self-concept varia- 
ble, as almost all research on the self concept 
has dealt with its response correlates. 

Another notable feature of the findings is 
that theoretical predictions are much more 
consistently borne out by boys than by girls. 
In particular, the data suggest a sex difference 
in the relationships linking parental reward and 
children’s sociometric status. For boys, paren- 
tal reward is related to the intervening self- 


concept variables (ideal-self dependency aut 
self-concept modeling) in the manner predict! 
and one of these variables (self-concept mode! 
ing) is in turn related to social status. For git 
on the other hand, none of the relationshi 
involving self-concept modeling or ideal 
dependency is significant. Furthermore, 
girls the direct relationship between indicat 
parental reward and social status is signifi 
in the nonpredicted direction, while for 
the tendency, if any, is for relationship in 
predicted direction. 
Evidence from two previous studies supp% 
the notion that boys who incorporate 
father’s characteristics into their self concep! 
tend to be better adjusted than boys who 
not, but that such a relationship does not © 
tain for girls. Sopchack (10) found that 
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agreement between boys’ own responses to the 
MMPI and responses ascribed by the boys to 
their parents was positively correlated with the 
degree of maladjustment indicated by the 
boys’ MMPI scores. This relationship did not 
hold for girls. Lazowick (7) found that similar- 
ity between father and son in verbal responses 
to the word “myself” was effective in discrimi- 
nating anxious and nonanxious sons, but that 
such similarity between mothers and daughters 
was not effective in discriminating anxious and 
nonanxious daughters. 

It thus appears fairly well established that 
modeling of the self concept after the father is 
associated with good adjustment for boys, but 
that self-concept modeling after the mother is 
not related to adjustment in girls in such a 
simple manner. The present study suggests the 
possibility that this sex difference can be 
traced, in part, at least, to differences between 
boys and girls in reactions to parental reward 
for similarity to the like-sexed parent. Thus in 
boys, the degree of self-concept modeling after 
the father is shown to be dependent upon 
parental reward for similarity to the father. For 
girls, on the other hand, the parental reward 
variable is unrelated to self-concept modeling, 
and is inversely related to the girls’ social ac- 
ceptance. The data do not suggest what varia- 
bles within the daughter mediate this inverse 
relationship. They do indicate that the original 
assumption concerning the effect of parental 
reward (i.e., that strong parental reward for 
similarity to the like-sexed parent would lead 
to stable self-evaluations and thereby to adap- 
tive social behavior) is not true for girls. The 
Present theoretical approach would suggest 
that for girls, a source of reward is present 
which operates to reinforce self-descriptions 
which are different from those self-descriptions 
which are rewarded by mothers. In this situa- 
tion, strong maternal reward would increase 
rather than decrease instability in the girl’s 
self concept. The peer group seems a possible 
Source of such divergent reward. 

Finally, it is interesting to note that the 
telationships noted above occur in spite of the 
fact that children’s ideal-self concepts are not 
Significantly more similar to the ideal-child 
concepts held by their own parents than they 
are to the ideal-child concepts held by ran- 
domly selected parents within the sample 
(Hypothesis 1). These findings suggest the 
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possibility that ideal-child concepts held by the 
parents within the present sample are rather 
heavily stereotyped, so that differences be- 
tween families in the degree of similarity 
obtaining between ideal-child concepts held by 
parents and children arise principally from 
variations in the extent to which the children’s 
ideal-self concepts approach a commonly-held 
parental ideal-child concept. 


SUMMARY 


A conception of the self concept which is 
based upon contemporary reinforcement learn- 
ing theory was briefly sketched. In an empirical 
exploration of the theoretical approach, rela- 
tionships were set up in which variables de- 
rived from children’s self-descriptions figured 
as links between indices of parental behavior 
and the children’s social status among their 

. Empirical tests were made of nine of 
these relationships, using descriptions made 
by members of 50 families of themselves and 
of one another within the family. Relationships 
to indices of parental behavior and indices of 
social adjustment are reported for three varia- 
bles derived from children’s self-descriptions: 
(a) similarity of the child’s ideal-self concept 
to his like-sexed parent’s concept of the ideal 
for him (ideal-self dependency); (b) similarity of 
the child’s self concept to the child’s concept 
of his like-sexed parent (self-concept modeling); 
and (c) stability of the child’s ideal-self concept 
over a period of one week (ideal-self stability). 

Children’s ideal-self concepts were found to 
þe as similar to the ideal-child concepts held by 
randomly selected parents as to the ideal-child 
concepts held by their own parents. On the 
basis of further evidence, this unexpected find- 
ing was tentatively attributed to stereotypy 1n 
parent’s jdeal-child concepts, rather than to 
absence of parental influence upon children’s 
ideal-self concepts. 

A an Pee that, for boys, both ideal-self 
dependency and self-concept modeling are 
positively correlated with an index of parental 
reward for similarity to the father. For boys, a 
relatively high degree of self-concept modeling 
after the father was found to be associated 
with high peer-status. For girls, on the other 
hand, none of the above relationships reached 
significance. When the index of parental re- 
ward for similarity to the like-sexed parent was 
related directly to peer-status of the children, 
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further indication of sex difference in the effect 
of parental reward was found: A high degree of 
parental reward for similarity to the mother is 
associated with low peer-status for girls, while 
for boys, available evidence points to the asso- 
ciation of a high degree of parental reward for 
similarity to the father with high peer-status 
for the child. 

It was concluded that the results, although 
failing to support several theoretical predic- 
tions, form a pattern with enough coherence to 
warrant further systematic study of the self 
concept conceived in terms of a verbal learning 
theory. In particular, it was pointed out that 
the present study is apparently unique in offer- 
ing evidence regarding the stimulus correlates 
of aspects of the self concept which are subse- 
quently shown to have significance for social 
adjustment. 
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“. SOME EFFECTS OF VARYING COMBINATIONS OF GROUP MEMBERS 
ON GROUP PERFORMANCE MEASURES AND 
LEADERSHIP BEHAVIORS! 
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HE study of small groups, characterized 
by a common goal or enterprise, is re- 
ceiving a good deal of attention in so- 
cial psychological literature (e.g., 5). In studies 
which explore the variables that determine 

"i group products and group measures, indi- 

vidual characteristics would appear to be a 
relevant variable. Previous studies and dis- 
cussions of this class of variables are almost 
exclusively concerned with the direct relation- 
ship between individual characteristics and 
group measures. These individual character- 
istics may include test scores or other behavior 
samples obtained outside the activities of the 
group (8), or behavior samples of individuals 

during group activity (9). 

, While more of these studies would enhance 
the control and prediction of group functioning, 
they reveal very little about a more subtle 
effect of individual factors, i.e., the particular 
assembly of individual characteristics in the 
group. To elaborate somewhat, it is conceivable 
that group performance measures are a func- 
tion of the pattern of individual skills, traits, 
etc., within the group, as well as the individual 
contribution of each person to group products. 
Thus, an individual might contribute differ- 

. ently to the group product depending on the 

\. other individuals with whom he is assembled. 

© Such differential contribution by an individual 

f to different groups will produce variance 
between these groups which could not be 
accounted for by isolated individual effects. 
The assembly effect which is thus pointed up is 
clearly distinguishable from the contribution 
attributable to each individual in the same 
way that statistical interaction effects are 
distinguished from main effects in a factorial 
design. 

l 1 This study was performed under the Air Force 

y Personnel and Training Research Center, Lackland Air 
Force Base, San Antonio, Texas, in support of Project 

. 1713. Permission is granted for reproduction, transla- 
* tion, publication, use, and disposal in whole and in 
part by or for the United States Government. 
2 Dwight E. Erlick is now at the University of 
Massachusetts. 


The first purpose of this experiment is to 
attempt to isolate an assembly effect in a 
small work group in which quantitative end- 
products could be obtained. To the authors’ 
knowledge, there has been no direct empirical 
attack on this problem, although the possible 
existence and importance of this factor has 
been discussed in various contexts (7, 11, 13). 

In addition to studying group product 
measures, the experimental task permitted the 
measurement and analysis of the behavior of 
individual subjects (Ss) in terms of an assem- 
bly effect. The particular behaviors which were 
observed and recorded in the experiment 
were the leadership responses during group 
activity. The present experiment provides an 
opportunity to isolate the effects of different 
group assemblies, i.e., variability due to 
changes in group composition, upon the 
frequency of these leadership responses. 
Other investigations (1, 3, 4) have been con- 
cerned with the extent to which Ss maintain 
their relative standing or consistency in 
leadership status over different situations. 
In terms of a factorial design, this consistency 
refers to a main effect consisting of individual 
Ss. In studies where the different situations 
represent variations in group compositions 
(1) rather than variations (and/or repetitions) 
in group task (4), the assembly effect is being 
employed as the error term. However, since 
correlation analyses were used in the studies 
cited, isolation and testing of the assembly 
effect itself was not possible. By use of analysis 
of variance design, the present study will 
attempt to clarify further the concept of 
leadership consistency which has been of 
interest in previous studies, as well as to 
identify assembly effects. 

3 The results of this investigation can also serve a 
subsidiary purpose. In the study reported by Bell and 
French (1), “leadership generality” refers to a con- 
sistency in responses to SS, i.e., ratings given them by 
their fellow group members. The writers do not report 
whether there is any consistency in the S’s behavior 
over varying group membership. There is a possibility 
that the nominations were based to some extent at least 
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METHOD 


Subjecis and Apparatus 


The procedure described below was performed with 
two independent samples. There were nine Ss in each 
sample. This replication was necessary to provide an 
adequate amount of data to test the assembly effect 
without requiring the same Ss to perform in an un- 
reasonably large number of different work groups. 

Both samples were obtained from a larger pool of 
Air Force enlisted men who were awaiting assignment 
to aircrew training at Randolph Air Force Base, Texas. 
The mean age of these Ss was 20.3 years, with a range 
from 18 to 24 years. The Es requested that super- 
visors assign Ss to this research project by selecting 
them randomly from personnel not previously assigned 
to other duties. 

The group task chosen for the study was the Ball- 
and-Spiral Apparatus (6, 10). The nature of the task 
requires simultaneous participation of all group mem- 
bers for achievement of the goal. Furthermore, indi- 
vidual participation must be coordinated with the ac- 
tivities of the other persons. Movement of the spiral by 
an individual serves to compensate partially or facilitate 
movements of the spiral by other individuals. While 
there are no assigned specialized functions which differ- 

entiate group members, variation does occur in the 
amount of directing, describing, questioning, etc. Con- 
struction specifications of the apparatus differed some- 
what from those used in previous studies. An ordinary 
golf ball was used with the spiral mounted on a hex- 
agonal platform to which six 12-inch handles were 
attached. The spiral ramp was 3.5 inches wide and rose 
in five levels to a three-inch circular receptacle at the 
top. The ramp was divided into 27 numbered segments 
obtained by extending six radial lines from the circular 
receptacle. 


Experimental Design* 


The experiment was divided into a practice session 
and two test trials. Three subgroups of three Ss were 
selected from each sample of nine Ss and designated 


on stable individual characteristics such as physical 
appearance. “Consistency” of these ratings may then 
be due to attitudes about these characteristics that are 
either shared by many of the Ss or are relatively stable 
within the Ss over different times. “Leadership,” in the 
present study, is defined in terms of the frequency of 
order-giving. Carter, et al., employed an index composed 
of the sum of behavioral units in a large number of 
different categories as one of their operational defi- 
nitions of leadership (4). Their report, however, does 
not indicate whether this pooling of categories was 
based upon the intercorrelations among the categories 
or upon a priori considerations, although there are rela- 
tively high correlations between the sum of behavioral 
units for a single individual and observer’s ratings of his 
“leadership” (4, p. 248). The diverse nature of the cate- 
gories included in this index points to a fairly complex 
rationale if the pooling was based upon an a priori 
formulation. 

4 Acknowledgment is made to S/Sgt M. Peterson, 
A/2C H. Hogsven, and A/2C J. Herr for their assistance 
in data collection and statistical analyses. 
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subgroups A, B, and C. For the practice session, work 4; 
groups of three Ss were composed of the three Ss 
within a subgroup. The purpose of the practice session 
was to acquaint the Ss with the task, thereby removing 
a large source of variance which is generally found on 
the first attempts with a new task. For the two experi- 
mental trials, work groups of three Ss were assembled 
by using one S from each subgroup in each assembly, 
This procedure yielded 27 different groups. In order to | 

? 


control prior familiarity with co-workers in each of the 

27 assemblies, Ss were assigned to subgroups so that 
any friends or acquaintances were placed in the same < 
subgroup and thus did not work together in the two 
test trials. 

A diagrammatic summary of the experimental design 
is shown in Fig. 1. Examination of the diagram for the 
test trials shows that Ss in subgroup B, for example, 
worked with every possible pair of Ss composed of one ff 
individual from subgroup A and one individual from 
subgroup C. No assembly contained two individuals 
from the same subgroup for the test trials. 

Practice session. The practice session consisted of as 
many trials as were needed by each work team to reach 
the criterion of performance of successfully rolling the 
ball into the receptacle in two consecutive trials. Each 
trial was permitted to last seven minutes. Most teams 
required only three to six practice trials, including 
criterion trials. y 

The following instructions were given to each « 
practice group before initial performance on the task: ¥ 

“The object of this task is to move a ball up the 
spiral as quickly as possible. This is done in the follow- 
ing way: At the beginning of a trial, a ball will be 
placed in spiral and the signal to start will be given. 

Each of you doing the task should grasp two handles 

on the spiral and pick the spiral up together. Always 

grasp the handle comfortably between the red line 

(drawn six inches from the end of the handle) and the 

end of the handle. Each of you holding the spiral can 

cause the ball to move in varying fashions. The object 
here is to adjust the spiral so that the ball moves 
from the starting position to the top of the spiral as 
quickly as possible, You are to keep your hand out- 
side of the red line at all times. You will be timed 
from the word ‘start? until the ball comes to rest in the 

top of the spiral. If the ball does not get to the top of 6 

the spiral, the highest number the ball reaches on the 

spiral during seven minutes will be your score. 

Always start from the standing position. Are there 

any questions?” 

The spiral rested on a 15-inch pedestal with the ball 
19 inches from the base of the spiral before each trial. 
In work groups requiring more than one trial, Ss were 
rotated in the three possible work positions on the spiral. 

Since six of the nine Ss were inactive at any one time 
during the practice and test trials, this time was oc- 
cupied with magazine reading or with written tests in 
connection with another study. 

Test trials. The scheduling of the two trials for each of — 
the 27 groups was so arranged that all groups completed 
trial one before any group started trial two. The order 
in which the 27 groups performed on the task was 4 
arranged so that after any multiple of three groups had “ 
performed, all Ss would have been in an equal number 
of groups. Thus, the first three groups required the use 
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EXPERIMENTAL WORK GROUPS: 
TRIAL TWO 


‘SUB-GROUP A 


Fic. 1. A DIAGRAMMATIC SUMMARY OF THE EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN For Each SAMPLE OF NINE Ss 


Each cell in the large cubes refers to a work group consisting of three persons, one from each subgroup. For 
example, the cell containing the asterisk (*) is a work group composed of Ss 3, 4, and 7. 


of all nine Ss, the second three groups required the use 
of all nine Ss, etc. The nine sets of three groups were 
randomly ordered for each trial separately as was the 
order of any three groups within a set. 

Assignment of Ss to the three working positions on 
the spiral apparatus was counterbalanced in the follow- 
ing way: (a) each S performed at each position three 
times; (b) in any three work groups in which an S from 
one subgroup worked with the same S from a second 
subgroup, he was assigned a different position on the 
spiral, 

Trial 1 was permitted to last seven minutes and trial 
2 was of five-minute duration. If a group rolled the 
ball to the top within these allotted times, the trial 
was terminated. The two trials differed in task difi- 
culty. In trial 1, each S was permitted the use of two 
handles; in trial 2, the use of only one hand was per- 
mitted. During trial 2 either hand could be used, 


and S could switch to the other hand in the course of 


the trial if he wished. Only every other handle on the 
spiral was used. The difference in difficulty is attested 
by the fact that for the first sample in trial 1, 25 of the 
27 groups successfully rolled the ball to the top within 
the first five minutes of the trial, while in trial 2, only 
six groups were successful in the same length of time. 
Similar proportions were found in the second sample. 


Measures 


Group performance measures. For each assembled 
group two performance measures were obtained on a 
trial: 

1. The number of times the ball fell off the spiral 
ramp was defined as an error score. “Falling off” was 
defined as rolling off the edge of the ramp at any point to 
any of the lower levels, but did not include rolling back 
of the ball. Thus, the ball had to leave the surface of 
the ramp before it was counted as falling off. For 
statistical analyses, the error score was subjected to a 
square root transformation. The value, 0.5, was added 
to each raw error score before the square root was 
calculated. 

2. The average height that the ball reached on the 
spiral during a trial before an error occurred is the 


second measure. Height before each error was obtained 
from the segment number from which the ball fell. Total 
time taken to roll the ball successfully to the top was not 
used since little variance was found between groups 
within each trial on this measure. 

Measurement of leadership behavior. Two observers 
(Os) coded the verbal interactions among the three 
group members. Only those verbal communications 
categorized as being overt leadership behavior—“order- 
giving”—are used in the present study. The definition 
of this category is “A person suggests, tells, or demands 
that another person (or persons) do something or that 
something else be done.” This category contains ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of all the coded units of com- 
munication. For the first sample, Pearson product- 
moment correlations were computed to test the relia- 
bility of this order-giving categorization. The number 
of orders given by each of the three Ss in subgroup A in 
each of the nine groups in which they appeared as coded 
by one O was correlated with the frequencies tallied for 
them by the other O. This was repeated for the Ss from 
subgroups B and C. Over the three sets of 27 groups, the 
r between observers was .93. The leadership data, then, 
consist of the number of orders given by each of the Ss 
in each of the nine groups in which they participated 
summed over the two Os. In other words, the dependent 
variable is the frequency of orders given by each S in 
each group in which he had worked and not the total 
number of orders given in the group. 


RESULTS 


Group performance and the assembly effect. 
The assembling of work groups according to 
the design shown in Fig. 1 was made to permit 
a test of the assembly effect in terms of 
statistical interaction. The design shown in 
Fig. 1 corresponds to a factorial design with 
four main effects, i.e., A, B, and C subgroups 
and experimental trials. Each cell in this 
3x 3 x 3 x 2 design contains one performance 
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4 TABLE 1 e 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF THE Two SAMPLES USING TRANSFORMED ERROR Score Data From Eacu or mme Two © | 
TRIALS 
\ 
Sums of Squares y 
df of each df of both 
Source sample samples First Second Both E | 
sample sample samples 
1. Subgroup A 2 — 535.26 17.33 —t 
2. Subgroup B 2 =x 18.93 59.11 — 
3. Subgroup C 2 = 364.04 339.11 — 
Sum: 1, 2,3 A 12 = = 1333.78 | 4.21** 
4. Trials 1 = 4410.07 3204.74 - 
5. A X Trials 2 a 16.60 53.48 — 
6. B X Trials 2 = 160.48 7.26 — = 
1. C X Trials 2 = 20.48 58.81 — Te 
Sum: 5, 6, 7 — 12 — — 317.11 
8. AXB 4 = 837.51 132.22 — 
9 AXC 4 i 544.74 167.56 — 
10, BX C 4 = 130.73 165.11 = 
Sum: 8, 9, 10 a 24 a = 1977.87 | 1.55 
11. A X B X Trials 4 com 594.19 92.52 — 
12. A X C X Trials 4 Era 125.18 161.63 = 
13. B X C X Trials 4 Som 218.31 83.86 — 
Sum: 11, 12, 13 S 24 = — 1275.69 
14. AXBXC 8 16 1010.16 865.98 1876.14 | 2.36* 
15. AX B X C X Trials 8 16 259.69 536.61 796.30 
16. Total 53 106 9246.37 5945.33 15,191.70 a 
e 
Note.—Calculation of mean squares in Tables 1 and 2 was unnecessary since all F ratios involve equal degrees of freedom in numerator Ņ 
and denominator. 
* p <.05. 
"p< 01, 


+ Sums of squares were not pooled in some cases (a) because there is no correspondence between similar subgroup designations in the 
two samples or (b) because the pooled value was not used in computing an F ratio. 


measure of a particular group on one of the 
two trials.’ Since individuals are three of the 
four main effect variables, the presence of a 
significant statistical interaction among such 
main effects would be interpretable as indi- 
cating the presence of variance between 
groups, which is attributable to the particular 
combination of individuals which compose a 
group. 

The first performance measure subjected 
to the analysis of variance was transformed 
error score. Two analyses of variance, one for 
each sample, were computed and then com- 
bined to provide a more stable estimate of 
variance than is given by either sample alone. 


5 Two one-page tables giving error-score data (raw 
and transformed) and average height data for each of 
the 27 work groups on each trial for the two samples 
have been deposited with the American Documentation 
Institute. Order Document No. 4616 from the ADI 
Auxiliary Publication Project, Photoduplication Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., re- 
mitting in advance $1.25 for microfilm, or $1.25 for 
photocopies. Make checks payable to Chief, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress. 


The results of these analyses are shown in 
Table 1. The F ratio of primary concern in the 
present study is that obtained from source 14 
with source 15 as the error term. The value of 
this F permits rejection of the null hypothesis 
beyond the .05 level. Willingness to accept this 7 
level of significance permits the interpretation 
of an assembly effect with transformed error m 
score, attributable to triads, which is consistent | 
across trials. The assembly effect here is 
defined as the variance between groups which 
remains after main effects and first-order 
interactions of subgroups are removed. Thus, if 
the 27 groups are ordered in terms of trans- 
formed error score on the basis of this triad 
effect alone, their relative standing is suffi- 
ciently similar on the two trials to be con- 
sidered as not accidental. The difference in 
difficulty of the task on the two trials provides i 
6 An implicit assumption in using interaction with 
trials as an error term for testing the assembly effect is 
that performance on the first trial does not influence 
behavior on the second trial so as to maintain statistical 
interaction effects among subgroups. 
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TABLE 2 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF THE Two SAMPLES USING AVERAGE HEIGHT DATA FROM EACH OF THE Two TRIALS 


Sums of Squares 
Soe df of each df of both 
sample samples First Second Both 
sample sample samples F 
1. Subgroup A 2 201.37 71.81 aot 
2. Subgroup B 2 => 25.49 112.48 = 
3. Subgroup C 2 = 04 78,48 lara 
Sum: 1, 2, 3 — 12 = = —t 
4. Trials 1 = 1589.80 1578.96 
5. A X Trials 2 — 50.70 57.82 
6. B X Trials 2 — 131.70 27.15 = 
7. C X Trials 2 = 18.92 28.26 — 
Sum: 5, 6, 7 = 12 = n= 314.55 
8 AXB 4 — 35.40 24.74 = 
L AXC 4 oe 350.52 58.08 = 
10. BX C 4 S 57.07 62.74 rs 
Sum: 8, 9, 10 = 24 = -= 588.55 0.74 
11. A X B X Trials 4 7 224.30 216.04 = 
12. A X C X Trials 4 oo 138.75 174,96 = 
13. B X C X Trials 4 base 17.08 19.63 ae 
Sum: 11, 12, 13 — 24 a in 790.79 
14. AXBXC 8 16 199.04 282.37 481.41 2.04* 
15. AX B X C X Trials 8 16 69.25 166.15 235.40 
16. Total 53 106 3109.43 2959.70 6069.13 
* p< 10. 


+ Sums of squares were not pooled in some cases (a) because there is no correspondence between similar subgroup designations in the 
two samples, or (b) because the pooled value was not used in computing an F ratio. 

t In this instance the six sums of squares which would be added lacked homogeneity using Bartlett’s test. Six separate F’s were com- 
puted, therefore, and the probabilities combined. The collective results were not significant at the .10 level. 


a stronger generalization of the consistency of 
an assembly effect than would be the case if 
the two trials were more similar in difficulty. 

Before examining the information obtainable 
from other sources of variance in the analysis, 
it may be worth while to examine the same 
assembly effect with the second performance 
measure, i.e., average height. The results of the 
analyses using average height are shown in 
Table 2. The F ratio for this performance 
measure is significant at the .08 level (2). The 
similar results for the two measures are not 
surprising in view of the correlation between 
the two measures. For trial one, the r’s between 
transformed error and average height are 
—.50 and —.61 for the two samples, and for 
trial two the r’s are —.78 and —.76. These 
r’s were computed using the 27 unclassified 
groups so that it is not known to what extent 
this correlation is differentially distributed 
among the various sources of variance. 

A second assembly effect which is testable 
with the present design is that attributable to 
pair combinations in the three-person work 
groups. Any or all of the first-order interactions 


among subgroups, i.e., A x B, A x C, and 
B x C, can be used to test this hypothesis. 
This test was made with error-score data by 
combining sources 8, 9, and 10 in both samples 
and using the combined sources, 11, 12, and 
13, as divisor in the F ratio. The resulting F, 
shown in Table 1, does not approach .10 
level. A similar test with average height data 
also fails to approach significance at this 
level of confidence. 

Finally, the main effects of the subgroups 
were examined for each of the group-product 
measures. The contribution to performances 
which is attributable to individuals, per se, was 
tested by combining sources 1, 2, and 3, and 
combining of sources 5, 6, and 7 as divisor in 
an F ratio. The transformed error-score data 
yielded an F significant beyond the .01 level 
while average height failed to approach 
significance at the .10 level. Thus, for error 
scores, at least, individuals do contribute to 
the performance of a group over and above an 
assembly effect, and this contribution is 
consistent from trial to trial. 

Analyses of leadership behavior, For these 
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analyses, only the verbal data from trial two 
were used because of the extreme paucity of 
communication between Ss in trial 1.7 The 
relative ease of the task in trial 1 when execu- 
ted with two hands apparently fails to elicit 
extensive verbal exchanges by the Ss. Thus, 
the necessity for considering leadership 
responses only from trial 2 modified original 
plans for use of error terms. Although assembly 
effects can be isolated statistically in these 
verbal data, there are no error terms for 
testing the consistency of these effects over 
trials. Instead, it is necessary that the first- 
order assembly effect be tested against the 
second-order assembly effect while the latter 
remains untested. Also, the testing of main 
effects is limited to tests with assembly 
effects as error terms. Presence of a “trials” 
classification would have permitted choice of 
error terms for generalization across tasks 
(trials) as well as group compositions. Never- 
theless, the analyses will be presented since 
they help demonstrate the utility of this 
general design in leadership studies. Obviously, 
the inadequacy of the particular analysis 
described below is not inherent in the method- 
ology but rather in the particular set of data 
obtained in the present experiment. 

Essentially, the use of a single trial provided 
the data for six analyses of variance which are 
similar in design. The three members within 
each of the six subgroups had received identical 
treatment conditions, i.e., the three Ss within 
a subgroup had worked with the same com- 
binations of other Ss. This was not the case 
across different subgroups. Analyses are best 
applied, therefore, to subgroups A, B, and C 
separately. An analysis of variance was thus 
performed within each subgroup and the 
sums of squares were then pooled over all 
subgroups to obtain a summary picture of the 
entire experiment. 

Table 3 presents the analyses of variance of 
the frequency of leadership behavior for both 
samples of Ss. The three analyses from sample 
1 are pooled and presented first in the table, 
followed by the pooled results of sample 2. 
“Speakers” refer to the classification con- 
taining the Ss from whom the verbal data were 

7A table giving the frequency of order-giving for 
each S in each of the 27 groups in trial 2 has been de- 
posited with the American Documentation Institute. 


They may be obtained along with the two other tables 
noted in Footnote #5. 
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obtained for any particular analysis of vari- 
ance. Thus, the sums of squares in the column 
labeled subgroup A are based on an analysis 
of leadership responses from the three Ss in 
this subgroup and the “speakers” effect is that 
variance attributable to these three Ss, 
“Co-workers” refers to variance attributable 
to each of the two other sets of three Ss in the 
sample. The first-order interaction of speakers 
with one set of co-workers (sum of sources 
4 and 5), was tested as an assembly effect, 
using the second-order interaction as an 
error term (pooling of source 7). In both 
samples, the F ratio was not significant. As 
previously noted, source 7 is also an assembly 
effect but cannot be tested for its significance 
since no error term is available. 

While the effects of different group assem- 
blies have not been demonstrated, the relative 
consistency of individual leadership status 
over different group assemblies is highly 
significant. For the speaker main effect in both 
samples, the F ratios from pooled variance 
estimates are significant beyond the .001 level 
with the sum of sources 4 and 5 as error. 
Statistical significance of lesser magnitudes is 
also attained with the second-order interaction 
(pooled variances of source 7) as the error 
term. It may be noted again that the additional 
criterion of classification of trials would have 
obviated the necessity for testing leadership 
consistency with assembly effects as error. 

The second main effect, that for differences 
in the frequency of responses to groups com- 
posed of different co-workers (sum of sources 
2 and 3) is statistically significant only in the 
first sample.2 However, this main effect be- 
comes significant when the sums of squares are 
pooled for the two samples. The F is 2.25, 
(df 24 and 48) which is significant at beyond 
the .01 level of confidence. In general, then, 
there is a tendency for Ss to give different 
frequencies of orders in groups composed of 
different co-workers, and this is consistent 
over speakers. A similar but more complex 

8 There is, of course, some degree of overlapping of 
co-workers in pooling the sums of squares due to co- 
workers, as was done in sources 2 and 3. However, we 
believe that the pooling is justified because it is based 
upon three independent sets of numbers. There is 
nothing in common except the basis of classification. By 
analogy, the co-workers may be considered as stimuli. 
The question, then, is: are there differences in reactions 
to these stimuli? We are not here interested in the 
sources of these stimuli. 
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TABLE 3 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF THE FREQUENCY OF ORDERING BEHAVIOR 
Sums of squares for subgroups 
s df of each | „Zot eN 
HS analysis | Combined | A B | c | Combined | combined] F 
subgroups 
Sample One 
1. Speakers 2 6 1483.00 | 164.11 | 137.44 | 1784.55 | 297.42 |26.27***} 
11.92** 
2. Co-workers, one subgroup 2 — 261.33 | 22.11 63.44 — — 
3. Co-workers, other sub- 2 — 34.33 1.00 80.11 — — 
group 

Sum: 2, 3 — 12 = Ess = 462.32 | 38.53 | 3.40** 
4.12 4 — 161.00 | 44.44 10.12 re — 
5.1X3 4 — 21.33 6.22 28.45 = 

Sum: 4, 5 aS 24 ai =— = 271.56 | 11.32 | 0.45 
6,2 xX 3 4 12 25.67 | 45.55 59.12 | 130.34 | 10.86 | 0.44 
7.1X2X3 8 24 192.67 | 108.90 | 297.32 | 598.89 | 24.95 
8. Total 26 78 2179.33 | 392.33 | 676.00 | 3247.66 - 

Sample Two 
1. Speakers 2 6 co 212.33 | 615.81 | 1875.25 | 312.54 /13.00***} 
5.31* 
2. Co-workers, one subgroup 2 = 263.44 4.11 30.48 = = 
3. Co-workers, other sub- 2 _ 49.77 6.33 | 137.92 — — 
group 

Sum: 2, 3 — 12 = a =a 492.05 | 41.00 | 1.71 
4.12 4 = 56.78 | 101.89 | 100.19 — — 
5.1X3 4 = 81.12 | 85.67 | 151.41 — — 

Sum: 4, 5 — 24 = = = 577.06 | 24.04 | 0.41 
6.2% 3 4 12 86.79 | 51.56 23.08 | 161.43 | 13.45 | 0.23 
w1ix2x3 8 24 153.32 | 231.44 85.92 | 470.68 | 58.84 
8. Total 26 78 1738.33 | 693.33 | 1144.81 | 3376.47 — 

epas, 
p< 01 
“* p < 001. 


+ The first F was obtained with the sum of sources 4 and 5 as the error term; the second F was obtained with source 7 as the error 


term, 


effect is the statistical interaction of one set of 
co-workers with the second set (source 6). In 
this case, however, no significance was obtained 


œ with source 7 as error. The main effect finding, 


however, points to an important consideration 
in studies aimed at behavioral evaluation. 
Unless the effect of varying co-workers is 
controlled, variation due to differences in co- 
workers would act to increase the size of the 
error component. 


Discussion 


Since the study of assembly effects in the 
verbal data was less complete and less definitive 
than that with the group performance meas- 
ures, discussion of assembly, per se, will 


) refer generally to the findings with the latter 


measures. Analyses of verbal data will be 


discussed mainly in the context of the method- 
ology suggested by the study. 

The results of the present study suggest that 
the use of assembly as a variable requires, in 
general, the simultaneous consideration of 
all persons involved in the task. While it is 
premature to state any general principles of 
assembly, the results pose some interesting 
questions for further study. Since, in a three- 
man group, assembly effects were not present 
with pair-combinations, it would be interesting 
to know whether assembly effects are generally 
significant only at the highest-orderinteraction. 
For example, given a four-man group on the 
task, would assembly effects fail to show up at 
both the triplet and pair level but be revealed 
in the third-order interaction? A second, 
related question which comes into focus is the 
possible relationship between the magnitude 
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of assembly effects and the size of the group. 
In attempting to answer these questions, an 
important parameter of the assembly effect is 
likely to be the nature of the task itself. 
Although tasks may be ordered along a number 
of continua, one task dimension which would 
appear to be most relevant is that of the 
differences in function assigned to the indi- 
viduals. In the present study, differences in 
function among the individuals were minimal. 
Such differences could be increased with 
instructions, e.g., appointing a leader, or by 
changing the structure of the task itself. 

In demonstrating the presence of an assem- 
bly variable, other questions arise which 
appear more difficult to study experimentally. 
Two of these problems are: (a) discovering 
what individual measurements are required to 
predict variance due to particular combina- 
tions, and (b) discovering what arithmetic 
operations are to be performed with these 
measurements for prediction purposes. An- 
swers to these problems are not only of theo- 
retical interest, but are of practical concern 
to industrial and military psychologists who 
attempt to control the end-products of small 
work groups. One suggested answer is that 
groups function best when they are composed 
of individuals with similar characteristics. 
This statement is probably too general 
or actually inaccurate for some individual 
characteristics where variability of some sort 
would lead to more effective performance. 
Suggestive evidence for similarity in some 
characteristics and variability in others is 
found in studies of married couples (e.g., 12, 
13). Again, consideration of the particular 
task appears to be necessary in attempting to 
answer these questions. 

In evaluating the methodological implica- 
tions of the verbal-data analyses, it is necessary 
to consider that analyses similar to those 
performed with group performance were 
potentially present in the experimental design. 
With this fact in mind, it is apparent that 
analyses based on factorial designs can isolate 
a number of effects much more easily than is 
possible with correlational techniques. Previous 
studies (1, 3, 4) have been concerned largely 
with that which is equivalent to the speaker 
main effect of this experiment. While it is 
possible to avoid the use of an assembly effect 
as error in correlational studies by varying 
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or repeating the task, it would be difficult to 
study this effect as a systematic source of 
variance. Also completely overlooked by \ 
correlational analysis is the main effect due | 
to different situations themselves, i.e., differ- 
ences between the stimulus properties of 
different tasks and/or group compositions, ~ 
In the present study, for example, the results 
suggest that co-workers may differ in the extent 
to which they elicit leadership responses from 
the speakers. While this finding leaves um 
touched the rather formidable task of speci- 
fying stimulus continuum (or continua) along 
which co-workers may be placed, it points up 
a class of variables too easily ignored. Thi 
implication of this discussion is that leadershi 
research can do more than focus upon the ~ 
consistency of leadership responses. More f 
subtle effects, such as assembly, and additional | 
classes of variables can be studied for a better | 
understanding of leadership behavior. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of the experiment was to test | 
whether individuals contribute differently ~ 
to the group product, depending on the other ~ 
individuals with whom they are assembled. 
This assembly effect on the group end-product < 
is clearly distinguished from the contribution | 
attributable to each individual of the group, 
considered separately. 

In addition, the experimental task permitted 
the measurement and analysis of individual 
leadership responses during group activity. 
By use of a factorial design, the analyses of © 
these leadership responses would serve to 
clarify the concept of leadership consistency, 
as well as to identify assembly effects in these ¢ 
data. fi 

The procedure was performed with two 
independent samples of nine Ss each. The — 
group task was the Ball-and-Spiral Apparatus. ~ 

In each sample of nine Ss, three subgroups — 
of three Ss were selected. Twenty-seven 
different work groups of three Ss were assem- 
bled by using one S from each subgroup in — 
each assembly. Each group assembled per- i 


formed twice on the task. Two group per- — 
formance measures were obtained for each of 
the two trials. Two Os also recorded the 
frequency of orders given by each S in each” 
work group. 5 
To test the assembly effect, the same analy- 
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sis of variance design was used for each group 
performance measure on each replication. 
There were four main effects, i.e., A, B, and 
C subgroup Ss, and trials. The sums of squares 
for the two replications were combined for a 
single test of whether varying combinations 
of individuals have a significant effect on 
group performance. The interaction term 
A X B X C, tested with A X B X C X trials, 
is a test of this assembly effect. For the two 
performance measures this effect is significant 
at the .05 and .08 levels. 

Less complete tests of the assembly effect 
were performed with the verbal data since 
only the data from a single trial were usable. 
Tests of main effects, however, demonstrated 
large differences between Ss in the frequency 
of orders given by them, as well as differences 
between co-workers in “eliciting” leadership 
responses from the speakers. 

The results of the present study were dis- 
cussed in terms of their implications for future 
research on assembly effects. The method- 
ological advantages of factorial designs for 
leadership research were also pointed up in the 
present study. 
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CLARIFICATION OF THE INSTIGATION TO ACTION CONCEPT IN THE j 


FRUSTRATION-AGGRESSION HYPOTHESIS: 


CHARLES F. HANER anp PATRICIA ANN BROWN 
Grinnell College 


ULL (5) has insisted on the importance 
H of the distinction between habit 
strength and drive as components of 
excitatory potential. Others who have applied 
Hull’s principles to account for various phe- 
nomena have not always been as rigorous in 
making this distinction (3, 4, 7). The present 
paper urges clarification of the excitatory 
potential concept in such systems as the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis, and outlines 
an experiment the results of which are inex- 
plicable unless both components of excitatory 
potential are recognized. 

Dollard et al. (3) have outlined a series of 
variables which will affect the amount of 
disturbance experienced when the instrumental 
response is frustrated. These are instigation to 
action, degree of thwarting of the instrumental 
response, and the number of such thwartings. 
In the thinking of the authors of the frustra- 
tion-agression hypothesis the variable of in- 
stigation to action is equated with excitatory 
potential and thus includes both drive and 
habit strength. Instigation to action is defined 
as “some antecedent condition of which the 
predicted response is the consequence.” All 
examples given illustrate variations in drive 
rather than habit strength. Thus there is no 
clear equation of instigation to action and 
excitatory potential. One is easily led to the 
conclusion that instigation to action refers to 
drive alone. Recognition of the habit strength 
component makes available a series of im- 
portant variables which permit the inclusion 
of other phenomena in the frustration-aggres- 
sion system, however, and so clarification of 
the nature of instigation to action seems 
important. 

It can be deduced from Hull’s gradient of 
reinforcement that the more proximate an 
organism is to a stimulus, sought or to be 
avoided, the greater response to approach or 
avoid. Miller (7) and Brown (1, 2) have 
tested and verified these deductions based on 
habit strength alone, not drive. 


1Grateful acknowledgement of the assistance of 
Mary Mull, Jane Munsell, and Wayne Owen in phases 
of this study is made. 


It further follows that the amount of dis- 
turbance experienced when frustrated prox- 
imate to a goal should be greater than when 
frustrated more distant from the goal. This in 
turn should be reflected in more aggressive 


action proximate to a goal than distant from ij 


it. 


fact, that the strength of pull of a rat when 
restrained at varying distances from a goal is 
directly related to proximity to the goal. In 
these studies the animal’s responses were 
probably a joint function of frustration and 
the instrumental response of goal seeking 
since the responses appropriate to each were 
identical. Therefore, these studies do not 
provide clear-cut tests of the above hypoth- 
esis, nor were they meant to. The instru- 
mental response and the response to frustra- 
tion must clearly differ in order to test the 
above hypothesis, 

Rosenzwieg (8) in studies on completed and 
incompleted tasks has casually noted greater 
disturbance when a child was frustrated near 
the completion of the puzzle than when far 


from solution. These observations were not ~ 


quantified nor was proximity to the goal 
systematically varied since this was not the 
purpose of the study. 

The only apparent previous study dealing 
with this topic was conducted by Lepley 
(4). In this investigation he frustrated rats 
at the goal and at two points distant from the 
goal and measured the effects of frustration 
by means of retarded starts and refusals to 
start. He found the largest number of refusals 
and retarded starts for the group frustrated 
at the goal, but more for the group frustrated 
far from the goal than at an intermediate 
distance. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Thirty children of both sexes from the 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th grades of a public elementary school were used as 
subjects (Ss) in this study. All were experimentally 
naive and all volunteered to “play the game” with the 
experimenter (E). 
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Apparatus 


Selection of a task was based on the following 
considerations: 

a. It must be like a game both to secure the co- 
operation of the children and keep up motivation, 

b. It must provide a continuous response with a 
clear starting point and goal, and be of such a nature 
that the S would know at all times how near he was to 
the goal. 

c. It must be of such a nature that E could thwart S 
at any desired distance from the goal and yet S would 
not realize the arbitrary nature of the thwarting. 

d. It must be of such a nature that a response to 
frustration, clearly different from the instrumental re- 
sponse, would be possible, permissible, and measurable. 

The task selected to meet the above requirements 
involved picking up one marble at a time from a supply 
source, inserting it in a counter-sunk hole in the top of 
a box, and repeating this process until the trial was 
over. The E could at any desired time cause all the 
marbles placed by S to disappear from sight and so 
terminate the trial. At the same time a buzzer sounded 
and continued to sound until § pushed a plunger to 
stop it. Attached to the plunger was a hidden pen which 
recorded the amount of pressure exerted on the plunger 
in terms of the distance it was depressed. 

A hollow wooden box 7.5” x 11.5” was mounted on 
a large board. Four columns of nine holes each were 
drilled in the top of the box. Each hole was slightly 
larger than a marble. Inside the box was a wooden 
frame with a series of nine wires running rowlike across 
it. The wires rested directly under the holes in the box 
and so supported the marbles. When the frame was 
pulled forward by Æ the wires and holes were no longer 
in juxtaposition and the marbles simultaneously fell 
inside the box. When released, the frame returned to 
its original position as the result of a weight attached to 
the back of it, and the box was ready for the next trial. 
The bed of the box was slanted causing all of the 
marbles to run to the front right corner. An opening in 
the side of the box permitted one marble at a time to 
roll outside into a container which held but one marble. 
So only as S picked up one marble to place it in a hole 
on the top of the box did the next marble become 
available. 

A second box mounted beside the first, on the same 
board, had a knife switch fastened out of sight on the 
back of it, which would activate a concealed buzzer 
when closed, A plunger running through this box and 
Projecting out in front would open this switch when 
pushed. Springs attached to the plunger and located 
inside the box provided pressure when the plunger was 
pushed and returned it to its original position after 
being depressed. Inside the box was a pen, mounted in 
the plunger, which recorded the strength of the push 
on the plunger on a piece of cardboard also concealed 
inside the box. The E had control over both the knife 
switch and the frame on which the marbles rested and 
could activate them simultaneously. All the equipment 
was mounted on a table which was wedged into a corner 
and so was rigid and stationary. 


Procedure 


The Ss were blocked at four points of proximity to 
the goal and just as the goal was attained. The number 
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of marbles placed was 9, 18, 27, 32, and 36, or 14, 4, 
84, 8g of the distance to the goal and goal attainment. 
Each S had twelve trials. On the first and last he was 
allowed to fill all 36 holes. On the other 10 trials he was 
blocked twice at each of five positions (including goal 
attainment or 36 marbles placed) in a systematically 
counterbalanced fashion. The experiment was set up as 
a game with the child striving to get to the goal of all 
holes filled on each trial. This was accomplished by 
telling S that if he filled all the holes on four trials 
throughout the game he would win a grab-bag prize 
and some candy. However, E did not tell S$ how many 
trials there would be in the game. Each trial was a rela- 
tively independent challenge and should have reflected 
frustration at the time of the thwarting rather than 
cumulative frustration and/or proximity to the final 
over-all goal. 

The S was told he would have a given number of 
seconds on each trial and at the end of that time the 
marbles would disappear from sight into the box and 
the buzzer would sound and continue to sound until he 
pushed the plunger and stopped it. He was further 
told that the time allowed on each trial would vary in 
an unpredictable fashion, * 

The E stood by, ostentatiously displaying a stop 
watch, and activated the frame holding the marbles, 
and the buzzer, at the end of what was presumably the 
time for the trial, but actually after S had inserted the 
correct number of marbles for that trial. 


RESULTS 


The pressure exerted in pushing in the 
plunger and stopping the buzzer was con- 
ceived of as an aggressive expression of frus- 
tration. The buzzer not only served as a 
continuing reminder of the end of the trial, 
and failure, but was also something tangible 
against which S could aggress. The agression 
was permissible since this was specified as S’s 
task. A certain minimum pressure was neces- 
sary to open the knife switch but there was 
almost no upper limit to the pressure which 
could be exerted, other than S’s strength. The 
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extent of plunger movement was recorded by 
the extent of movement of the pen on the 
concealed record sheets. These distances were 
measured in millimeters, and means of pressure 
exerted at each thwarting point for each 
subject were computed. These are plotted 
graphically in Fig. 1. 

Analysis of variance based on the five 
conditions of goal proximity yielded an F 
ratio of 3.09 which for 4 and 116 degrees of 
freedom is significant at the .05 level of con- 
fidence. Tests of significance (t) appropriate 
to the experimental design yielded a difference 
between the 9 and 18 marble conditions signif- 

< icant at the .05 level, the 9 and 27 conditions 
at the .01 level and the 9 and 32 conditions 
at the .02 level. (Even though 9-32 difference 
is greater than the 9-27 difference, a higher 
correlation in the latter accounts for its 
greater significance.) The 18-27, 18-32, 27-36, 
and 32-36 conditions differ significantly at 
the .10 level. The 36 condition does not 
include the last trial, since it would be ex- 
pected to differ from the other 36 marble condi- 
tions. Had it been included, the 36 mean would 
have been lower and probably would have 
differed even more significantly from the other 
condition. 


Discussion 


While the W in the present study was small, 
the findings seem to suggest clearly that prox- 
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imity to the goal at which frustration occurs q 
will affect resultant aggression. However the 
results are neither predictable nor explicable 
unless instigation to action is conceived of as 
a joint function of drive and habit strength. 
The value of Hull’s clear differentiation of the 
concept of excitatory potential seems vindi- 
cated. From the published version of the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis, prediction 
would be unclear. Clearer recognition of the 
nature of instigation to action in such systems 
as Dollard’s (3) and Dollard and Miller’s (4) 
is urged. p 
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COHESION 
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HAT is the nature of the ties that 
bind individual to individual into 
groups of varying cohesiveness?* 
One fundamental assumption concerning the 
nature of these ties is that they derive in some 
way from the ties that bind each individual 


., in the group separately to a common object. 


Freud gives us the classic statement of this 
position. Reacting against explanations of 
group cohesiveness in terms of “suggesti- 
bility” (Le Bon), “emotional contagion” 
(McDougall), and “herd instinct” (Trotter), 
he makes the following claim: “A primary 
group ... is a number of individuals who have 
substituted one and the same object for their 
ego ideal and have consequently identified 
themselves with one another in their ego” 
(4, p. 80). Although Freud speaks of “primary 
groups” in this connection and distinguishes 
these explicitly from groups which have, as he 
puts it, “acquired secondarily the character- 
istics of an individual” (4, p. 80) (most 
importantly, continuity and structural-func- 
tional differentiation), it is quite clear from 
the examples given that he refers to the 
primary characteristics of groups, regardless of 
their temporal or structural-functional char- 
acter. 

For in Freud’s view, the cohesiveness of all 
groups rests ultimately on the primary identi- 
fications of members with each other through 
incorporation of a common superego or ego- 
ideal. Speaking of two “artificial” or “second- 
ary” groups, the church and the army, Freud 
says: 

1 Research carried out at the University of Washing- 
ton Air Site Project, 1952-53, Dr. Delbert C, Miller, 
Director. The writer acknowledges gratefully Dr. 
Miller’s help and encouragement in connection with 
this study, 

This research was supported in whole or in part by 
the United States Air Force under Contract No. AF 
33(038)-26823, monitored by HRRI, Maxwell AFB, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

2 By “cohesiveness” is meant the force of attraction 
which the group exercises upon its members, not the 
atmosphere or behavior of the group (2, ch. 27). 


There is no doubt that the tie which unites each indi- 
vidual with Christ is also the cause of the tie which 
unites them with one another. The like holds good of an 
army. The Commander-in-Chief is a father who loves 
all his soldiers equally, and for that reason they are 
comrades among themselves (4, p. 43). 


If Freud’s view is correct, it follows that 
groups in which the leader has become the 
common ego-ideal of the members will be 
more cohesive, in the sense of exercising a 
greater attraction upon each member individ- 
ually, than will groups whose leader has not 
assumed such a role, This proposition in turn 
has important implications for leadership 
theory and practice. If cohesiveness alone is 
the desideratum, it appears that group leaders 
should strive actively to bind members to 
themselves in authoritarian relationships, since 
by such means they could best become the 
new inner authority or’ ego-ideal of the indi- 
vidual members; and so promote the identifi- 
cation of members with each other and with 
the group. 

The leader should have high power relative 
to other group members, and he should differ- 
entiate himself as clearly as possible from them 
in ascription of status, as an object of ad- 
miration, love, possibly dread: above all, as an 
object whose attributes the members can 
infinitely desire but never hope to possess. 
For this is precisely the situation, according 
to Freud, in which replacement of an indi- 
vidual’s ego-ideal by another object is most 
likely to occur (4, p. 75). 

It is immediately obvious that this theory 
of leadership in relation to group cohesiveness 
departs radically from the one which has 
partly guided and partly grown out of recent 
group dynamics and human relations studies 
of the leadership process. These studies, of 
which Mayo and Lombard’s “Teamwork and 
Labor Turnover” (10) and White and Lippitt’s 
“Leader Behavior and Member Reaction” 
(2, ch. 40) may be cited as prototypes, all 
appear to demonstrate an inverse relation- 
ship between autocratic leadership and group 
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cohesiveness. In the democratic as compared 
to the autocratic situations which Lippitt and 
White set up, fewer withdrawals occurred 
from the group; the pronoun “I” was used 
less frequently; group-minded remarks were 
much more frequent; mutual praise was more 
frequent. Mayo’s studies of factory groups 
show the same result. From both studies the 
conclusion emerges that for maximum group 
cohesiveness the leader should differentiate 
himself as little as possible from other members 
in power and should remove so far as possible 
all barriers to interaction and communication 
between members of the group with each other 
and with him. For according to these studies, 
group cohesiveness is much less a product of 
the members’ relationship to their leader, than 
of the informal relationships which arise 
spontaneously between individuals who are 
engaged in a common task. 

George C. Homans provides the clearest 
and most detailed conceptual statement of 
this position. For Homans, cohesion in the 
small group rests ultimately on the mutual 
dependence of interaction and sentiment, 
sentiment and activity, and activity and 
interaction, among its members. These 
dependencies are expressed in the following 
hypotheses: “If the frequency of interaction 
between two or more persons increases, the 
degree of their liking for one another will 
increase, and vice versa” (7, p. 112). “Persons 
who feel sentiments of liking for one another 
will express those sentiments in activities over 
and above the activities of the external 
system, and these activities may further 
strengthen the sentiments of liking” (7, 
p. 118). 

Leadership according to this view is not so 
much a factor in group cohesion as in social 
change: the job of the leader, as Homans 
analyzes it, is to help maintain the group in 
a state of moving equilibrium (7, ch. 16). 
For Homans as for Freud, larger cooperative 
systems eventuating ultimately in a “civiliza- 
tion,” develop out of the basic cohesive ele- 
ments in the small group: yet the primal 
horde, which for Freud stands at the dawn 
of civilized development, presents the sharpest 
possible contrast to Homans’ picture of the 
human group. 

Does a real contradiction exist between the 
leader-centered and the member-centered 
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theories of group cohesiveness, or can they be 
reconciled? One ambitious attempt at recon- 
ciliation is that of Fromm (5) and Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford. In 
their book, The Authoritarian Personality (1) 
Adorno, et al, argue that an individual’s 
susceptibility to antidemocratic ideology, 
and by extension his response to autocratic 
or to democratic leadership, depends primarily 
upon his psychological needs (1, 12). Group 
cohesiveness thus becomes a function of fol- 
lower basic personality type, as well as style of 
leadership and of the mutual dependence of 
elements in the “internal system” of the 
group. For one type of follower personality, 
i.e., the authoritarian, group cohesiveness can 
be explained in classical Freudian terms, as a 
derivative of superego identification with the 
leader on the part of group members. For the 
nonauthoritarian type, such superego identi- 
fications with the leader play a minor role in 
group cohesiveness, compared to the ego 
identifications which arise spontaneously 
between members through interaction and 
common activity. 

These theoretical expectations derive from 
the claim of Fromm, Adorno, et al., that the 
authoritarian thinks of himself as a basically 
powerless person whose whole life represents 
psychologically a defense reaction to inner 
feelings of helplessness (1, 5). In this reaction, 
two structural and dynamic features are sup- 
posed to predominate: first, a sharp separation 
between the outer and inner layers of personal- 
ity, that is to say, between the authoritarian’s 
conscious and unconscious images of himself; 


secondly, the compulsive need to form a. 


symbiotic relationship to an object of worship 
or domination, as a means of supporting the 
idealized, superego image of the self. From 
these two features flow the typical character- 
istics of the authoritarian syndrome as they 
have been described by Fromm, Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswik, ef al.: conventionalism, 
authoritarian submission, authoritarian aggres- 
sion (ie., towards persons who violate con- 
ventional values) anti-intraception, e€xag- 
gerated concern with power and toughness, 
superstition and stereotypy, and projectivity 
(1). 

The purpose of this paper is to examine the 
validity of the Frommian compromise between 
leader-centered and member-centered theories 
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of group cohesiveness. If the Frommian 
compromise is correct, we should find that 
differences among group members in authori- 
tarianism relate themselves in a determinate 
manner to differences in leader acceptance and 
group cohesiveness. Summarized in the form 
of hypotheses we should find: 

1. A positive association between authori- 
tarianism and acceptance of the formally 
defined leadership of groups, when that 
leadership is capable of imposing strong repres- 
sive sanctions. 

2. A positive association between member 
authoritarianism and group cohesiveness, in 
groups whose leaders (a) have high power 
relative to other group members; (b) are 
sharply differentiated from other members in 
ascribed status. 

3. As degree of member authoritarianism 
increases, the association between leader 
acceptance and group cohesion will also 
increase. Since the authoritarian’s dependence 
on leadership is far greater than that of the 
nonauthoritarian, it should follow that the 
attractiveness of a group for him will depend 
to a far greater extent than for the non- 
authoritarian, upon his acceptance or rejection 
of its leadership. 


METHOD 


Sample and Measures 


An opportunity to test these hypotheses arose 
through the writer’s participation in a study of morale, 
efficiency, and leadership in radar squadrons of the Air 
Defense Command. During the course of the research, 
a 75 per cent randomly selected sample of enlisted men, 
stratified by rank, was drawn from the population of 
three radar squadrons and surveyed intensively (total 
sample V = 298). Only those men were included in the 
population from which the sample was drawn who had 
served under their present commanding officer two 
months or more. The commanders of the three squad- 
tons themselves had served as ranking officers eight 
months or more. 

The variables of authoritarianism and leader ac- 
ceptance were measured in this sample by means of 
Likert-type scales. That for authoritarianism consisted 
of the 12 items in the original Form 45 F scale with 
highest discriminatory power (1) and included by 
Daniel Levinson in his TAP Social Attitude Battery. 
Reliability of the scale, estimated by the correlation of 
split halves, was .93 (.87 uncorrected). Analysis of 
variance demonstrated that the variation in F score 
between squadrons, compared to that within them, was 
not statistically significant, using the .05 level as cri- 
terion (F = .30, df = 2 and 296). 

F scores from men in the three squadrons could 
therefore be combined without distortion into one 
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distribution, having as its mean, 56.69, and probable 
error, 7.94. Ranges of high, medium, and low author- 
itarianism were established as follows: 


F-range N 

Low authoritarianism 20-49 75 
Medium authoritarianism 50-65 157 
High authoritarianism 66-84 66 
Total 298 


Stated in terms of the conventional 1-7 scoring system 
for the F scale, these ranges were: low, 1.7-4; medium, 
4.1-5.4; high, 5.5-7. 

Degree of leader acceptance was measured by an 
18-item Likert-type scale, devised by the writer to 
measure, in another context, followers’ perception of 
their leader’s human-relations-mindedness (11). The 
logic of using this scale as a measure of leader acceptance 
derives from the fact that positive responses to scale 
items present conventional traits of the “good officer” 
which are emphasized in post-Doolittle Report service 
manuals on command (13). 

The items in this scale fall into one or another of the 
three content areas that are taken to define leaders’ 
human-relations-mindedness: concern for obtaining 
spontaneous cooperation of followers; leader’s general 
other-centeredness; and his sensitivity to interpersonal 
feelings and social norms of followers related to their 
work situation. Responses to the items were dichoto- 
mized at the point of maximum discriminability be- 
tween criterion groups, using the phi coefficient as 
index. Based on data from a 100-man sample, split-half 
reliability of the scale was found to be .96 (.91 uncor- 
rected) (11). 

Validity of the leader acceptance scale was tested by 
association with questions concerning degree of men’s 
confidence in their commanding officer. Because of the 
possibility that leader acceptance, indicated by confi- 
dence in CO, might vary inversely with perception of 
the leader as human-relations-minded by authoritarian 
followers, the contingency coefficient, leader acceptance 
(confidence)—leader acceptance (human relations per- 
ception) was calculated separately for each level of 
authoritarianism. In each case a positive relationship 
was found, significant at the .02 level for high authori- 
tarians, and beyond the .01 level for medium and low 
authoritarians. 

Inasmuch as between-squadron compared to within- 
squadron variation was so high for scores on the leader- 
acceptance scale (F = 17.5, p < .01) these scores could 
not be combined into a common distribution. Instead, 
the median leader acceptance level within each squad- 
ron was taken as the basis for the combination of scores. 
The “highs” in leader acceptance were defined as all 
men whose scores ranked above the median acceptance 
level in their squadron; the “lows” as all men whose 
scores fell below the median level. The combinations 
essential to secure large enough n’s for testing our 
hypotheses did not sacrifice, therefore, the relativism of 
leader acceptance scores to the particular squadron of 
their origin. 

The final measure employed was that for group 
cohesiveness. Schachter, et al., have defined this concept 
as “the average resultant force acting on members to 
remain in the group” (2, ch. 27). A summary index of 
this “average resultant force” for each individual was 
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derived from the expressed willingness of subjects to 
temain associated with their group even when no longer 
compelled by contractual reasons to do so. Since the 
subjects were enlisted men in the Air Force, they were 
asked: “Do you plan to re-enlist for another tour of 
duty in the regular Air Force when your present enlist- 
ment is up? Yes__ No__ Undecided__ .” It should be 
noted that the reference of this measure of cohesion is 
to solidarity with the Air Force as a whole, rather than 
with the particular squadron of origin. The validity of 
this measure depends therefore on the extent to which 
men’s attitudes toward the Air Force reflect attitudes 
toward their particular unit. Since 70 per cent of the 
subjects were in their first term of enlistment, with first 
regular assignment to their particular AC&W squadron, 
the conditions appear favorable for assuming such a 
teflection of attitude, in this case. 

Test of the hypothesized relationship between 
authoritarianism, leader acceptance, and group co- 
hesiveness was carried out in two stages, control and 
experimental. The rationale of each step, the way it was 
carried out, and the results, will be discussed in the 
following sections. 


Control 


Since re-enlistment intent obviously depends on 
many factors other than attitude toward squadron 
commander, we wished first to establish whether or not 
these factors were associated, to any significant degree, 
with member authoritarianism. 

The two background factors which previous research 
has established to have most bearing on re-enlistment 
jntent are rank and years of service (14). The higher a 
man’s rank, and the longer his period of service, the 
greater the likelihood that he will express positive 
opinions toward re-enlistment. 

Test by chi square was used to determine whether 
the association between authoritarianism, and rank and 
years service in the Air Force, departed significantly 
from chance expectation, using the .05 level as criterion. 
In neither case did the association reach the required 
level. (Authoritarianism and rank: x* = 175, df = 2, 
n.s.; authoritarianism and years service in Air Force: 
x = 9, df = 4,.06 < p < .08.) Breakdown for authori- 
tarianism was in terms of the high, medium, and low 
score ranges that have been described. Rank was di- 


TABLE 1 
AUTHORITARIANISM AND YEARS OF SERVICE IN Arm 
Force 
eS aaa 
Authoritarianism 
Yrs High Medium Low Total 
Less than 2 28 47 27 102 
(22)* (53) (27) 
2-3, 16 61 24 101 
(22) (52) (26) 
3 or more 20 44 24 88 
(19) (46) (23) 
Total 64 152 75 291 


x2 = 9; df = 45.06 < p < 08. 
* Figures in parentheses are expected frequencies. 
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chotomized into two categories: Airman Basic—Airman 
1/cl. (Sgt.); S/Sgt.—M/Sgt. A three-category break- 
down for years of service was employed: less than 2 


departure from chance expectancy at 
authoritarianism or length of service, but rather to 
over-representation of middle range au 
the 2-3 years service category, as Table 1 shows. With 
this one exception, therefore, which is of little praci 
cal importance for the problem at hand, we may con: 
clude that men in the high, medium, and low ranges 
of authoritarianism are distributed at random in the 
rank and years of service categories we have used. 


RESULTS 


We turn now to the data on the association © 
of member authoritarianism, leader accept- — 
ance, and re-enlistment intent in the test popu- a 
lation. The first relationship we wish to 
examine is that between member authori 
anism and leader acceptance. Using the break: 
downs previously established for these two” 
variables, the following distribution appears 
(see Table 2). 

We find as expected, that high leader accept 
ance in these military units is positively and 

ignificantly associated with member authori- 
tarianism. Percentage-wise, a continuous 
increase in leader acceptance occurs from thi 
low to the high categories of authoritarianism, 
with the greatest increase taking place between 
the low and the medium ranges. RE 

Turning next to the data on group cohesive- 
ness as indicated by re-enlistment intent, and 
member authoritarianism, we find once again 
that our theoretical expectations are confirmed 
(Table 3). Definitely negative attitude toward 
reenlistment is held by over three-fourths of — 
the low authoritarians, compared to less than 
two-thirds of the high and medium authori- 
tarlans. 

The final test concerns the postulated differ- 
ential association between re-enlistment in- 
tention and leader acceptance, for men of 


TABLE 2 
AUTHORITARIANISM AND LEADER ACCEPTANCE 
—— ——— 
Authoritarianism 
Leader Acceptance = | —— —— 
High | Medium Low | Total 
Above site median 39 (59%) | 82 (52%) |27 (36%) | 148 
Below site median 27 (41%) | 75 (48%) |47 (64%) | 149 
Total 166 (100%)|157 (100%)|74 (100%)} 297 


x? = 6.84; df = 2; p < 05. 
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TABLE 3 
AUTHORITARIANISM AND RE-ENLISTMENT INTENT 


Authoritarianism 
Re-enlistment Intent* 


High | Medium Low | Total 
Yes, Undecided 25 (38%) | 54 (34%) |18 (24%) | 97 
No 41 (62%) |103 (66%) |56 (76%) | 200 


66 (100%)|157 (100%)|74 (100%)| 297 


x? = 6.18; df = 2; p < .05, 

* The dichotomization of “yes” and “undecided” vs. “no,” 
for the re-enlistment intent responses was made necessary by the 
extremely low frequencies in the ‘‘yes” category: 3,2; 13,4; and 
1,4; in the above median and below median leader acceptance 
categories for the top, medium, and bottom authoritarian groups, 
respectively, In this situation, it seemed more meaningful to con- 
trast the definitely negative with the not so definitely negative 
responses with respect to re-enlistment intent, than to use the total 
distribution. 


TABLE 4 


AUTHORITARIANISM, AND THE ASSOCIATION OF LEADER- 
ACCEPTANCE WITH RE-ENLISTMENT INTENT 


Re-enlistment Intent 


Leader Acceptance = 
es, 
Undecided | No | Tout 


HIGH AUTHORITARIANISM 


Above site median 15 (38%) | 24 (62%) | 39 (100%) 
Below site median 10 (37%) 17 (63%) | 27 (100%) 
Total 25 4 66 
X = nosig. T = 01, 
MEDIUM AUTHORITARIANISM 
Above site median 37 (45%) | 45 (55%) | 82 (100%) 
Below site median 17 (22%) | 58 (78%) | 75 (100%) 
Total 54 103 157 
x? = Olsig. T= .25, 
Low AUTHORITARIANISM 
Above site median 7 (26%) 20 (74%) | 27 (100%) 
Below site median 11 (23%) | 36 (77%) | 47 (100%) 
Total 18 56 7 


xX? = nosig. T = 03. 


varying levels of authoritarianism. Combining 
men from all three sites whose scores on the 
leader acceptance scale were above the median 
level for their particular site, and doing the 
same for the men who scored below the site 
median on this scale, the following relation- 
ships appear (Table 4). 

As expected, we find first that for men who 
are low in authoritarianism no significant asso- 
ciation exists between leader acceptance and 
group cohesiveness, measured in terms of 
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Fic. 1. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN LEADER ACCEPTANCE 
AND RE-ENLISTMENT INTENT FOR THREE LEVELS 
OF AUTHORITARIANISM: EXPECTED AND OBTAINED 
RELATIONSHIPS 


* The correlations between leader acceptance (LA) and re- 
enlistment intent (RI) have been measured by T-coefficients (see 
6, p. 371). 


re-enlistment intent. We also find that the 
association between leader acceptance and 
group cohesiveness increases, and becomes 
statistically significant, in line with the From- 
mian hypothesis for men in the middle range of 
authoritarianism. Entirely unexpected, how- 
ever, is the result for men in the top authori- 
tarianism range: here we find, instead of the 
expected even stronger association between 
leader acceptance and group cohesiveness, no 
association whatsoever. The difference be- 
tween our expected and our actual results is 
shown in Fig. 1. 


Discussion 


In the light of these findings, what can we 
conclude respecting the interrelationship of 
authoritarianism, leader acceptance, and group 
cohesiveness? What light do these findings 
throw on the Frommian hypothesis that 
authoritarianism is the differentiating factor 
in leader-centered versus member-centered 
group cohesiveness? 

Reasoning on the Frommian hypothesis, the 
data present us with a difficult problem of in- 
terpretation. We find as expected, that under 
conditions of military organization, more high 
authoritarians than low apparently accept or 
idealize their formally designated leader. We 
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also find as expected, that the attractive force 
of the group is apparently stronger for high 
than for low scorers on the authoritarianism 
scale. We do not find however the strong posi- 
tive association between leader acceptance and 
group cohesion, for high authoritarians, that is 
expected on the Frommian hypothesis. Must 
we then conclude that member authoritarian- 
ism is not a differentiating factor in leader- 
centered versus member-centered group 
cohesiveness? 

This question cannot be answered categori- 
cally, since the findings from Table 4 (Authori- 
tarianism and the Association of Leader- 
Acceptance with Re-enlistment Intent) lend 
themselves to a variety of possible interpreta- 
tions, with equally diverse implications for the 
validity of the Frommian theory. Three of 
these interpretations are selected for detailed 
comment below. 


Results from Table 4 Taken at Face Value 


These results indicate that leader acceptance 
relates itself positively to group cohesion only 
for followers of moderate authoritarianism. If 
so, the Frommian theory requires extensive 
reworking, for it must explain not only the 
absence of association between leader accept- 
ance and group cohesiveness for high authori- 
tarians, but also the unexpectedly strong 
association between these two variables for the 
moderate authoritarians. 


Halo Effect 


According to this interpretation, the inde- 
pendence of the variables, leader acceptance 
and group cohesion, varies with degree of 
member authoritarianism. High and low 
scorers on the F scale may be better able to 
discriminate between qualities or valences of 
the leader and of the organization than are 
moderate authoritarians, because of their 
generally greater sensitivity to leadership 
phenomena. For moderate authoritarians atti- 
tudes toward leadership may be greatly con- 
taminated by attitudes toward other aspects of 
the organization. If so, the Frommian hypothe- 
sis does not have to account for the strong 
association of leader acceptance with group 
cohesion in the case of moderate authoritarians, 
but it faces an even more difficult task in 
explaining the absence of association between 
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leader acceptance and group cohesiveness for 
high authoritarians. 
Rigidity 

Alternative 3 attempts to salvage the From- 
mian compromise by suggesting a weakness in 


study design. It raises the possibility that the i 


absence of association between re-enlistment 
intent and leader acceptance among high 
authoritarians proceeds from a feature of the 
authoritarian syndrome that we have over- 
looked, namely, its narcissism and rigidity. 
According to D. J. Levinson, for instance, 
«__, equalitarian individuals are more flexible 
in their thought (ie., than authoritarians), 
more able to criticize themselves and those 
with whom they are identified, more concerned 
with self-understanding and self-expression 
..2? (9). Frenkel-Brunswik has advanced the 
same claim in her characterization of the 
authoritarian as “intolerant of ambiguity” 
(3). Following this line of reasoning, one could 
argue that men high in authoritarianism would 
hold fairly rigidly to any preconceived atti- 
tudes they might have formed for or against 
re-enlistment, irrespective of their relationships 
to leaders in the immediate situation. On this 
hypothesis, however, one would have to assume 
that the absence of relationship between leader 
acceptance and group cohesion in the case of 
the extreme authoritarians, is an expression of 
their high rigidity; but that the same phenome- 
non in the case of the extreme equalitarians 
argues for their great flexibility and respon- 
siveness to situational press. 

Following a suggestion of Edward Jones, 
therefore, it seems more sensible to abandon 
the assumption that the F scale distribution 


corresponds to an underlying, unidimensional — 


distribution of personality types, and to assume 
instead a large common ground, psychologi- 
cally speaking, between the extremes in au- 
thoritarianism as compared to persons in the 
intermediate range of this variable (8). We 
could then say that the extreme equalitarians 
are just as rigid in their behavior as the extreme 
authoritarians, in the sense that a highly 


important situational factor, namely relation- 


ship to the leader as reflected in their accept- 

ance of him, has little association with their 

desire to remain connected with the group. 
To test the Frommian compromise ade- 
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quately it would be necessary, following these 
considerations, to hold the rigidity factor con- 
stant by experimenting with a group toward 
which high and low authoritarians would be 
less likely to have strong preconceived atti- 
tudes of acceptance or rejection, than the 
military. 

These hypotheses are at best, however, put 
forward on an extremely tentative basis. One 
firm conclusion that emerges from this study is 
that far more research is required in order to 
resolve the role of member authoritarianism in 
relation to leader acceptance and group cohes- 
iveness. 
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WORD FREQUENCY OR MOTIVATION IN PERCEPTUAL DEFENSE 


MORTON WIENER! 
Carter Memorial Hospital? 


erature shows an ever-increasing number 
of studies dealing with perceptual phe- 
nomena, particularly perceptual recognition 
and identification of stimuli. These studies ap- 
pear to have been directed as much toward the 
examination of particular theoretical formula- 
tions as toward the establishing of empirical 
relationships. The difference between the two 
most prominent theoretical formulations in this 
current controversy would seem best summed 
up in the question: Can the data of perceptual 
recognition and identification behavior be 
explained solely in terms of the structural de- 
terminants and familiarity with the stimulus, 
or is it necessary, in addition, to invoke 
motivational constructs (i.e., need, threat)? 
Specifically, McGinnies (14) apparently 
demonstrated that emotionally toned or threat 
words required longer exposure than did neu- 
tral words before recognition by the Ss. Mc- 
Ginnies concluded these findings demonstrated 
the existence of motivational factors operating 
in perception. Howes and Solomon (10) ques- 
tioned McGinnies’ conclusion, reanalyzed the 
data, and demonstrated that there was an in- 
verse relationship between recognition time 
and familiarity with a stimulus word as meas- 
ured by frequency of occurrence in samples of 
the English language. Howes and Solomon 
suggested that a more parsimonious explana- 
tion of the data in terms of familiarity would 
not require inclusion of motivational con- 
structs, Subsequent studies failed to resolve 
this basic question (2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12, 17, 19, 
20). For example, Cowen and Beier (6) in sup- 
port of McGinnies’ interpretation, found no 
evidence for any relationship between the 
recognition time and familiarity of the word. 
On the other hand, Postman, Bronson, and 
Gropper (17) found no differences in recogni- 


Bes of recent experimental lit- 


1A paper on this study was read at the meetings of 
the American Psychological Association in New York, 
September, 1954. The author wishes to thank Dr. 
Arnold Buss, Dr. Donald W. Lauer, Dr. Gus Yokum, 
and Dr. Juul Nielsen for giving the author permission 
to use their students as subjects in this experiment. He 
also wishes to thank the students for volunteering. 

2 Now at Central State Hospital. 


tion time between threat and neutral words, 
with frequency of occurrence of the word con- 
trolled. However, Wispé and Dramberen (23) 
pointed out that in their experiment, as well 
as the earlier Solomon and Howes study (20), 
the variable of frequency of the word did not 
account for all the variability found among the 
different groups, and that more variance could 
be explained by including “motivational” 
constructs. 

In spite of continued efforts to control 
familiarity and structural determinants of the 
stimulus words as variables, the findings re- 
main equivocal. The purpose of this experiment 
was to test more directly the question of 
whether word frequency and structural deter- 
minants alone can adequately account for 
perceptual recognition behavior, without need 
for invoking motivational constructs. 

Implicit in these alternate hypotheses is a 
question of whether the “meaning” or conno- 
tation of a stimulus word to the subject (S) has 
any effect upon perceptual recognition thresh- 
olds. If the emphasis on, or exclusion of, the 
connotation of the word is part of the alterna- 
tive theoretical formulations, then it should 
be possible to test these hypotheses. It should 
be possible to select a stimulus word with two 
connotations, one neutral and one threat. In 
this situation the structural determinants and 
the frequency of occurrence in the English 
language of the stimulus word would be identi- 
cal, and the meaning could be made to vary. If 
structural determinants and frequency alone 
influence perceptual recognition behavior, then 
no differences in recognition time should be 
noted between the two connotations. On the 
other hand, if differences are noted, then it 
would seem that structural determinants and 
frequency of occurrence alone cannot account 
for the data, and such findings would support 
a motivational theory of perceptual recognition 
behavior. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


The subjects were 25 male volunteers: twelve third- 
year medical students, nine students from a general 
psychology course, and four soldier-students in an 
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extension course in general psychology. The Ss from 
each source were placed randomly into one of two 
groups, with twice as many Ss being placed in Group 
Acueutral) as in Group Bethrest).? 

Test materials were eight booklets, each containing 
thirty successive carbon copies of a test word, the least 
clear copy first and the clearest copy last. This technique 
is described more fully elsewhere (2, 5, 21). 


Procedure and Instructions 


The Ss were seen in individual sessions. The first part 
of the instructions were given to all Ss as follows: 

“This task is one in which I want to see how quickly 
you can decipher a word. Each word is in a booklet 
like this (S is shown a practice booklet), and each 
booklet consists of carbon copies of that word. The 
least clear copy is first and the clearest copy is last. 
You are to go through the pages and try to decipher the 
word. I’m only interested in how quickly you can de- 
cipher the word, that is, the page on which you can 
decipher the word. Therefore, feel free to guess at any 
time. Any questions? (If not)—Try this one.” 

The experimenter (E) presented the two practice 
booklets one at a time and encouraged S to guess. When 
S finished the second practice booklet, Æ read the second 
part of the instructions: 

“Before we start on these other booklets, I’m going 
to read you a list of words, while you look at a copy of 
the list I’m reading. All of the words in these other 
[test] booklets appear on this list.” 

The E read the appropriate list. For Group A, the 
test words were included in a list of 50 words which 
emphasized the neutral meaning of each of the test 
words, For Group B, the test words were placed among 
words which emphasized their threat meaning. For 
example, those portions of the two lists for the test 
word “fairy” were as follows: 


List A—Neuiral List B—Threat 
play male 
child odd 
fable rear 
story queer 
angel village 
fairy fairy 
godmother homosexual 
goblin fruit 
fantasy hold 
read masturbate 


_ The E then presented the six test booklets, one at a 
time, recording the guesses and the number of pages 
heeded before the S correctly deciphered the word. All 
Ss had the six test booklets presented in the same 
random order. There were four critical test words 
(fairy, pussy, balls, screw) and two neutral test words 


*A previous unpublished study had shown that in 
Spite of the imposed neutral condition, some Ss in the 
neutral group indicated that they were responding to 
the threat meaning of the critical test words. It was, 
therefore, decided to place twice as many Ss in the 
neutral group as in the threat group. By so doing, it 
Would be possible to analyze the data for three groups 
(a) Imposed neutral condition—perceived neutral, (b) 
Imposed neutral condition—perceived threat and (c) 
Tmposed threat condition—perceived threat. 
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(clear, table). The two neutral test words were included 
with the four critical test words to reinforce the neutral 
expectations of Ss in Group A, and also to permit 
analysis of a possible “set” for threat words which Ss 
in Group B might establish. 

Upon completion of the sixth booklet, Æ attempted 
to determine which meaning of each word S was aware 
of at the moment of recognition. Every attempt was 
made to gain this information with as much permissive- 
ness and as few cues to S as possible, and to communi- 
cate the necessity for “true” report rather than one S 
thought Z wanted. 


RESULTS AND Discussion 


Examination of the data showed no apparent 
differences among the three student groups 
used. The groups were considered homogeneous 
and were, therefore, combined. 

Three measures were derived from each S’s 
performance: (a) the total number of pages 
needed to decipher the two practice words; (b) 
the total number of pages needed to decipher 
the four critical test words; and (c) the total 
number of pages needed to decipher the two 
neutral test words. 

Table 1 shows the mean numbers of pages 
used by the two groups for the practice, critical, 
and neutral test words. The design of the ex- 
periment was such that a direct test of the 
alternative hypotheses was possible. The fre- 
quency hypothesis would be expected to 
predict that there would be no differences be- 
tween the groups for any of the words because 
the structure and frequency of occurrence ‘in 
the English language are identical for both 
groups. The motivational hypothesis would be 
expected to predict no differences between the 
groups for practice words or neutral words, 
but would predict a difference between groups 
for the critical test words. Other comparisons 
would have no apparent significance in this 
experimental design (e.g., between critical 
words and neutral test words). Thus only one 
comparison is critical for testing the alterna- 
tive hypotheses. Is there a difference present 
between the two groups on the critical test 
words which is absent on the practice words 
and on the neutral test words? 

Since the data included repeated measure- 
ments of each S, difference scores were com- 
puted to minimize within-group variability and 
to account for correlation between scores (7). 
Two difference scores were computed: (a) The 
total number of pages needed to recognize the 
four critical words minus the total number of 
pages to recognize the two practice words and 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND SDs OF THE NUMBERS OF PAGES REQUIRED 
For RECOGNITION OF THE THREE Kinps oF Worps 
BY THE Two Groups oF Ss 


Practice | Critical test | Neutral test 
Groa wort words words 
Mean | SD | Mean| SD | Mean| SD 
Neutral Context 15.64 | 2.69 | 17.13 | 2.49 | 15.64 | 3.60 
Group A (N = 17) 
Threat Context 15.62 | 1.76 | 13.75 | 2.40 | 14.31 | 4.33 


Group B (N = 8) 


(b) the total number of pages needed to recog- 
nize the neutral test words minus the total 
number of pages needed to recognize the prac- 
tice words, plus twenty to eliminate negative 
scores. Table 2 shows these data. Comparison 
of the mean difference scores for the critical 
test-words (Table 2) shows that the threat 
group required significantly fewer trials than 
the neutral group (p < .01). 

No differences are noted in the comparison 
between the neutral minus the practice D score 
(Table 2). These findings are specifically those 
predicted by a motivational hypothesis. 

One might hypothesize that in reading the 
threat connotation list to Group B, the Ss in 
that group perceived threat words, and estab- 
lished a “set” or used “threat hypotheses” 
and thus recognized the critical test words 
faster because of the “set.” If this “set” were 
operating, it would be expected that it should 
also have been operating when the Ss at- 
tempted to recognize the neutral test words. 
This “set” should be expected to have inter- 
fered with and thus delayed the correct recog- 
nition of the neutral test words. On the con- 
trary, the data (Table 2) show that Group B 
needed fewer trials for the neutral words, too 
(this difference is not significant). Thus, “set” 
or use of “threat hypotheses” does not appear 
to account for the data. 

It could be hypothesized also that Ss in 
Group A would have inhibited their report of 


TABLE 2 


MEANS AND SDs oF THE DIFFERENCE SCORES FROM 
tHE Two Groups oF Ss 


Critical—Practice  Neutral—Practice + 20 


Group 
Neutral Context 37.24 2.77 20.00 2.21 
Group A (N = 17) 
Threat Context 23.87 3.50 17.50 3.03 
Group B (N = 8) 


Morton WIENER 


the test words had they become aware of the 
threat meaning during the experimental pro- 
cedure. If such inhibition were a factor it might 
account for the larger mean found for the 
neutral group than for the threat group. Ex- 
amination of the data within Group A would 
seem to deny this hypothesis. This group, 
operating with the neutral set, can be divided 
into two groups: (a) Ss (N = 7) who were 
aware, at the time of recognition, of the threat 
meaning of two or more of the critical test 
words; and (b) Ss (V = 10) who were aware 
of the threat meaning of only one or none of the 
critical test words. Group Athreat difference 
score mean is 35.86 while Group Aneutral 
difference score mean is 38.20, The direction 
of the difference between these subgroups is 
not in the expected direction. As suggested by 
an earlier pilot study (see footnote 3) elimina- 
tion of the seven Ss in Group A who were re- 
sponding to the threat meaning of two or more 
of the test words would increase the magnitude 
of the difference between this “corrected” 
Group A and Group B. (All Ss in Group B 
reported responding only to the threat mean- 
ing.) 

The question may be raised that perhaps 
there is a different familiarity for each meaning 
of the stimulus word. Although McGinnies (14) 
in his discussion of Howes and Solomon’s note 
(10) holds that word counts underestimate the 
familiarity of threat words, Howes and Solo- 
mon seem to maintain that such counts are the 
best estimate of familiarity. If word counts are 
the most reliable estimate of familiarity, then 
the word count of the word “fairy,” for exam- 
ple, with a threat meaning would be expected 
to be less than the word “fairy” with a neutral 
meaning. If this concept of differential famili- 
arity is valid, and the word frequency of neu- 
tral meanings is greater than for the threat 
meanings, then recognition time for the threat 
meaning should be greater than for the neutral 
meaning. The results of this experiment are 
inconsistent with this inference. 

A finding which may require more research 
is that the threat group needed less time for 
recognition than the neutral group. Typically, 
threat is expected to result in an increase in 
recognition time rather than decrease as found 
in this experiment. Certainly much of the 
other experimental evidence (2, 3, 5, 6) sup- 
ports this expectation. However, Lazarus and 
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McCleary (11) in their “subception study” 
found heightened sensitization to the shock 
stimuli. Lacy, Lewinger, and Adamson demon- 
strated that the “speed with which words are 
reported depends on the nature of S’s expecta- 
tion at the time of presentation and that this 
dependence is more marked in the case of 
taboo words” (12, p. 174). Bruner and Postman 
(3) suggest that motivational factors are of such 
a nature that at times they apparently operate 
to defend against stimuli and at other times 
to promote alertness to reception of stimuli, 
depending on the prevailing need of the S at 
that time. In any case, this particular param- 
eter seems incidental to the main finding of 
the present experiment. Of central importance 
would appear to be the finding of any difference 
in recognition threshold between the two 
groups, a finding predicted by a motivational 
hypothesis, but not predicted by a frequency 
hypothesis. 

It appears, therefore, that word frequency 
or familiarity and structural determinants 
alone cannot account for the results obtained, 
and word meaning and thus motivational fac- 
tors would seem to be an important determi- 
nant in perceptual behavior. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
| Two alternate hypotheses have been pro- 


“posed to account for the differential perceptual 


threshold for words. One hypothesis maintains 
that in addition to structural determinants 
and word familiarity, motivational factors 
operate in determining perceptual behavior. 
Implicit in this latter hypothesis is the concept 
of the “meaning” of the stimulus word. The 
other hypothesis maintains that structural 
determinants and word frequency alone can 
account for the experimental findings. These 
hypotheses were tested directly by measuring 
the recognition thresholds of words having two 
Meanings; i.e., one threat, one neutral. Here 
word frequency and structural determinants 
were identical, but the meaning varied. 
„Twenty-five male adults were randomly 
distributed into two groups: Group A (neutral) 
(WN = 17); Group Bitreay (N = 8). Test ma- 
terials consisted of eight booklets, each con- 
taining thirty successive carbon copies of the 
test words, the least clear copy first and the 
clearest last. The Ss were tested on two prac- 
tice booklets. Then a list of 50 words was read 
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to them while they also read a copy of the list. 
For the neutral group the critical words were 
embedded in a neutral context. For the threat 
group the critical words were embedded in a 
threat context. Both groups were then tested 
on each of the six booklets, four critical test 
words and two neutral test words. 

There were three measures: the number of 
pages needed to decipher (a) the two practice 
words, (b) the four critical words and (c) the 
two neutral words. The threat group needed 
significantly fewer trials than the neutral 
group to decipher the critical words (p < .01). 

Further analyses and discussion seemed to 
rule out possible hypotheses of “set,” inhibi- 
tion of report, or word familiarity. It was there- 
fore concluded that with structural deter- 
minants held constant, word meaning and 
therefore motivational factors are important 
determinants in perceptual behavior and word 
frequency hypotheses alone cannot account for 
the results. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF LEADERSHIP IN WHITE AND NEGRO 
WOMEN STUDENTS 


EMILY S. DEXTER anp BETTY STEIN 
Agnes Scott College 


certain traits in leaders and nonleaders 

in two southern colleges for women, 
Agnes Scott for white, Spelman for Negro 
students. The materials used were the Good- 
enough Speed-of-Association Test, the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory, and additional 
data obtained from the face sheet of the 
former test. Each word in the Goodenough 
test is, or may be, scored for each of three 
attributes: leadership, psychological mascu- 
linity-femininity, and commonality. Only the 
first two traits were considered in this study. 
Of the Bernreuter, only the measures for 
neurotic tendency and for sociability were 
used. Both tests were administered as group 
tests on each campus. 

As subjects, four groups totaling 144 stu- 
dents, all juniors or seniors, were used: two 
contrast groups of 40 each at Agnes Scott 
College, and two of 32 each at Spelman. Each 
pair of groups was made up on the basis of 
leadership or its relative absence. Leadership 
was assessed at Agnes Scott by the point- 
system records of number and importance of 
campus offices held. At Spelman such records 
were not available, so students were asked to 
“fist the 10 students holding or most likely to 
be elected to important offices, and the 10 
least likely to be elected to offices.” 

Comparisons of scores on the Goodenough 
for the leaders and nonleaders at Agnes Scott 
are recorded in Table 1. The leader-group ob- 
tained a much higher mean score on the 
Measurement of leadership than did the non- 
leaders. The leader-group also scored higher 
in masculinity and in individual (i.e., nonlisted) 
responses, but lower in femininity and in the 
difference between scores on masculinity and 
femininity, All differences are statistically sig- 
nificant. These findings agree with those re- 
Ported by Cobb (4). 

Table 2 presents a comparison of scores on 
the Goodenough made by student leaders and 
Nonleaders at Spelman College. The leaders 
average higher scores on leadership, masculin- 
ity, and individual responses and lower on 
femininity and on masculinity-femininity than 


Te investigation undertakes to compare 


the nonleaders. Thus, although the mascu- 
linity-femininity difference falls short of 
statistical significance at Spelman, the differ- 
ences between leaders and nonleaders for 
Negroes are similar to those for white girls. 

A comparison of Agnes Scott leaders and 
nonleaders with Spelman leaders and non- 
leaders appears in Table 3. Agnes Scott leaders 
obtained reliably higher mean scores on leader- 
ship and femininity than did Spelman leaders, 
and their nonleaders also scored higher than 
those at Spelman. These differences can prob- 
ably be explained by the fact that the test was 
standardized on white students, and the more 
“usual” the response, the higher the assigned 
value. It is to be noted that in Tables 1 and 2, 
nine of the ten ?’s are statistically significant, 
seven at the .01 level of confidence, while in 
Table 3 seven of the ten have no statistical 
significance. The clear implication seems to be 
that racial differences are negligible as com- 
pared with differences between leaders and 
nonleaders on a given campus. 

Table 4 presents the correlations between 
leadership scores and other factors. That be- 
tween leadership and the speed with which the 
Agnes Scott group finished the test is .112, 
which, though statistically not significant, 
suggests a slight positive relation. With the 
Spelman group there isa highly significant pos- 
itive correlation of .495. Evidently ability to de- 
cide and act quickly insemiautomatic situations 
is related to the ability to lead. 

The correlation between leadership and 
masculinity scores at Agnes Scott is 382 and 
at Spelman .356, and between leadership and 
femininity, —.571 and —.274 at Agnes Scott 
and Spelman respectively. Table 4 shows 
highly reliable correlations between leadership 
and the difference between the scores on mas- 
culinity and on femininity, thus suggesting 
that the smaller the difference between a girl’s 
masculine and feminine reactions, the more 
able she is as a leader. In other words, while 
one’s trend toward psychological masculinity 
promotes leadership and a trend toward femi- 
ninity reduces it, both traits seem to be 
required by leaders; if one leans too markedly 
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TABLE 1 
CoMPARISON OF SCORES ON THE GOODENOUGH SPEED- 
or-Assocration Test MADE BY LEADERS AND 
NONLEADERS at AGNES Scorr COLLEGE 


Non- 
Teaders | leaders | Combined 
Characteristic Scored N=40 


Mean|SD|Mean| SD} Diff | + |$ 


Leadership 1093.3|34.2|1038.1|35.6|  55.2/6.99|.01 
Masculinity 105.3|19.0| 95.9]15.7 9.4|2.38|.02 
Femininity 166.2|27.9| 183.5|25.0|—17.4*|2.90|.01 
Difference Masc.-Fem. 61.0)39.5) 87.6|39.1|—26.6*|3.00|.01 
Individual Responses 9.85/5.37) 7.98) 3.3} 1,87}1.86).10 


* Indicates a higher score than that made by leaders. 
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TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF SCORES ON THE GOODENOUGH SPEED- 
or-AssociaTion Testr MADE BY LEADERS AND 
NONLEADERS AT SPELMAN COLLEGE 


e] 


Combined 


Leaders |Nonleaders 
Characteristic Scored | 2 T | 4 = 


Mean| SD | Mean | SD | Diff | t | o 


Leadership 1022.0|35.7| 989.5 |45.1| 32.5 [3.01.01 
Masculinity 102.8|17.1| 90.1 |17.7| 12.7 |2,70},01 
Femininity 137,9|38.9| 174.8 |28.6)—36.9*!4,08},01 
Difference Masc.-Fem. 67.3|35.0| 77.9 |41.2|—10.8*|1.11/.10 
Individual Responses 10.65] 4.6] 7.59) 3.4) 3.06)2.95}.01 


* Indicates a higher score than that made by leaders, 


TABLE 3 
CONDENSATION OF TABLES 1 AND 2 TO COMPARE AGNES Scott COLLEGE AND SPELMAN COLLEGE 
Leaders Nonleaders 
Trait 
ASC. sc D ASC sc “ 
Mean | Mean Dif : Mean Mean Dig Í 
Leadership 1093.3 | 1022.0 1.3 |8.78** | 1038.1 | 989.5 48.6 | 5.04** 
Masculinity 105.3 | 102.8 2.5 53 95.9 90.1 5.8 | 1.44 
Femininity 166.2 | 137.9 8.2 | 3.54** | 183.5] 174.8 8.7 | 1.38 
Diff Masc.-Fem. 61.0 67.3 6.3 19 87.6 17.9 9.9 | 1,02 
Individual Responses 9.85} 10.65 8 10 7.98 7.59 3 01 
** Indicates .01 level of significance. No others have statistical significance. 
TABLE 4 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN LEADERSHIP SCORES AND OTHER FACTORS 
Leadership Speed Masc. Fem. Dif (M-F) B1-N F2-S 
ASC N = 80 -112% .382** —.571** —.645** — .069 # —.317** 
SCN = 64 -495** -356** —.274* — .357** 059 # —.121% 
* Indicates significance at the .05 level of confidence. 


** Indicates significance at the .01 level of confidence. 


% Indicates no statistical reliability, but aside from B1-N the trends are in the same direction for both colleges. 


TABLE 5 
Answers To “Do You Pian to Teaca?” 


ASC sc Total 
Leaders | Nonleaders | Leaders | Nonleaders | Leaders | % | Nonleaders % 
Yes 5 16 10 15 15 21.3 31 43.6 
No 17 16 8 9 25 35.1 25 35.1 
? 18 8 13 7 31 43.6 15 21.3 
Omitted 1 1 


toward one extreme or the other she is at a 
disadvantage. 

Table 4 also gives the correlations between 
leadership scores and those on the Bernreuter 
Bi-N for neurotic tendency, and F2-S for 


sociability. Absence of relation is indicated 
between B1-N and leadership on both cam- 
puses. As to sociability, a negative relation is 
found between it and leadership in both col- 
leges, but the correlation found at Spelman is 
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not highly reliable, though in the same direc- 
tion as at Agnes Scott. 

From the face sheet of the Goodenough test 
information was secured concerning whether 
each subject plans to teach upon graduation, 
her major subject, her birth order in the family 
and number and sex of siblings, and the size of 
her home town. In Table 5 are found the 
answers to “Do you plan to teach?” Three 
options were given: “yes,” “no,” and “?,.” The 
responses show no appreciable interracial dif- 
ferences. However, comparison of the responses 
of leaders and nonleaders in both colleges re- 
veals that slightly less than half as many of 
the former as of the latter plan to teach. Ex- 
actly the same percentage of “no” answers 
were given by both leaders and nonleaders. 
Also at both colleges leaders are characterized 
by indecision in this matter, nearly one-half 
of them reserving definite answers. 

Tabulation of the major subjects chosen by 
leaders versus nonleaders yielded only one 
outstanding difference: the major subjects of 
nearly 40 per cent of the leaders are English 
or foreign language as compared with only 
about 9 per cent of the nonleaders. This sug- 
gests a tendency toward articulateness among 
leaders, 

There were no apparent differences in birth 
order in the family and in number and sex of 
siblings between the contrast groups, nor did 
urban-rural differences in environment, or size 
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of the home town show any differentiating 
effects. 

Tn final and over-all summary of this study: 
the differences between leaders and nonleaders 
within a college are definitely and reliably 
greater than are the differences between the 
two races. 
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SOCIAL NORMS, ARBITRARINESS OF FRUSTRATION, AND STATUS 
OF THE AGENT OF FRUSTRATION IN THE FRUSTRATION- 
AGGRESSION HYPOTHESIS! 


ARTHUR R. COHEN 
Yale University 


HE publication of Frustration and Aggres- 

sion by Dollard, et al. (1), directed 
interest toward aggression as an impor- 

tant response to a frustrated act. Since that 
time much research has been done with the 
oe -aggression hypothesis to clarify and 
ag the conditions under which it oper- 

. Doob and Sears (2) consider aggression a 
ovary response to frustration. They maintain 
that whether aggressive behavior is shown in 
response to frustration is dependent upon: (a) 
the strength of the frustrated goal response, 

d (b) the anticipation of punishment. In 
ia study Doob and Sears presented descrip- 
tions of 16 typical frustration situations and 
asked their subjects (Ss) to indicate their re- 
sponse to them. Aggression was found to be a 
frequent reaction. 

In a later article, Pastore (4) contended that 
the 16 frustrating situations used by Doob and 
Sears were of an unreasonable or arbitrary 
nature. He wondered “what would be the re- 
sult if these situations were modified so that the 
frustrating agent no longer appeared arbi- 
trary.” In a follow-up study (5), Pastore found 
that there were significantly more aggressive 
responses to frustration in the context of an 
arbitrary situation than in nonarbitrary situa- 
tions. 

The present study serves two main purposes: 
(a) it is a further validation of Pastore’s work, 
and (b) it is an attempt to introduce two more 
variables which are relevant to the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis. 

The first of these may be called the ideal- 
actual distinction. Ideally, what would a per- 
_ son say he ought to do in a frustrating situation 
as compared with what he says he would ac- 
tually do? By “ideally” is meant the socially 
acceptable or socially circumscribed response 

1 This study was carried out as part of a class project 
in a course in experimental work in personality at the 
University of Michigan, The author wishes to express 
his indebtedness for their invaluable collaboration to 


the following students: Ernest Andrews, Peg Brainerd, 
Harvey Goldblatt, Jean Haines, and Eve Kadden. 
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as opposed to what one would actually do re- 
gardless of social norms. Since our American 
middle-class society discourages open aggres- 
sion in its child-rearing patterns, it would seem 
that a person would underemphasize aggression — 
as a response to frustration when normative | 
standards are held before him. s 

The other variable considered here is the 
agent of frustration against whom the aggres- 
sion is said to be directed. The authors of ~ 
Frustration and Aggression say “the strongest a 
instigation aroused by frustration is to acts of 
aggression directed against the agent perceived — 
to be the source of frustration” (1). However, — 
the strength of this instigation may vary 
depending upon the identity of the frustrating” a! 
agent (3). In the present study two types of | 
agents of frustration were used: (a) the author- 
ity figure, a person who in a specific context f 
holds power over other persons (e.g., professors, _ 
executives, administrators), and, (b) the peer © 
figure, a person who has an equal power- — 
relationship with other persons around him 
(e.g., fellow students, roommates). 

In any particular frustrating situation an 
authority person represents a greater threat of — 
punishment than does a peer. It is reasonable — 
to expect, therefore, that people will admit to F 
more aggressive feelings toward a peer figure 
than toward an authority figure when these 
figures are similarly perceived as agents of 
frustration. This variable is a social specifica- 
tion of one of the major conditions for aggres- 
sion proposed by Doob and Sears: the anticipa- 
tion of being punished. 


HYPOTHESES 


The three main hypotheses of the study are: 
(a) the total amount of aggression people say 
they will exhibit will be greater when they do 
not have to behave strictly in accord with ideal 
standards than when such normative sanctions 
are brought into play, (b) the total amount of 
aggression people say they will exhibit will be 
greater in the arbitrary than in the nonarbi- 
trary situation, and (c) the total amount of — 
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aggression people say they will exhibit will be 
greater when the frustrating agent is a peer 
than when he is an authority figure. 

There are a number of subhypotheses con- 
cerning the interactions among the three varia- 
bles which might have been derived from these 

hypotheses. However, no clear predictions 
were possible. The interactions will be taken 
up in the body of the results. 


METHOD 


Doob and Sears’ definition of frustration as inter- 
ference with goal-directed behavior was used in deter- 
mining the nature of the verbal situations used in this 
experiment. Aggression is taken to mean feelings of 
anger or hostility toward an agent of frustration. It 
should be pointed out that aggression is held to be a 
prime response to frustration and not the sole response. 
Other responses to frustration may be displacement, 
regression, and so on. However, our central interest at 
present is the occurrence of hostile behavior or intent. 

In order to establish the peer and authority situa- 
tions and the arbitrary and nonarbitrary situations, a 
questionnaire describing 14 frustrating experiences 
was prepared. These were considered to be common 
experiences for the population from which the Ss were 
drawn. In general, the frustrating agent is an individual. 
The statements vary in two ways: (a) One half of the 
Statements set up a peer figure as the frustrating agent, 
whereas in the other half of the statements the frustrat- 
ing agent is an authority figure; and (b) one half of the 
Statements are set forth in the arbitrary situation, 
whereas the other half are nonarbitrary statements. 
Each of the 14 statements in the questionnaire in- 
Corporates both of these variables, 

The ideal and actual condition was effected inde- 
pendently of the statements themselves. This was done 
as a part of the instructions. First, the S was given a set 
of questions with the instructions: “Jdeally, how do you 
think a person should behave in the following situa- 
tions?” When this set was completed, the same ques- 
tionnaire was presented again but with the questions 
in a different order. Now the instructions were: “How 
do you think people actually behave in the following 
Situations?” The projective form of the question (ie., 
“people”) was used in order to ensure spontaneity of 
response, 

In effect, then, the experimental design used in the 
Present experiment is a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design, each 
S contributing a response to each of the eight cells. 

, The responses to the frustrating situations described 
in the questionnaire were measured by four alternative 
Statements placed after each situation. Categories 
very similar to those of Pastore’s were used. These 
Statements were the same for each situation with which 
the S was presented. They were: (a) feel angry and 
Would show it in behavior, (b) feel angry and would not 
show it in behavior, (c) not feel angry, (d) try to do 
Something about the situation without feeling angry. 
Alternative (a) is the overt, aggressive response which 
18 considered the strongest aggressive response stated. 
Alternative (è) is considered the covert aggressive 
response, Alternatives (c) and (d) are considered non- 
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aggressive responses. The questionnaire was scored by 
recording the number of aggressive responses made by 
each individual. 

Further note should be taken of the nature of the 
questionnaires used in the present study. In order to 
eliminate spurious effects which might be due to the 
conjunction of particular arbitrary or nonarbitrary, 
situations with particular peer or authority situations, _ 
it seemed advisable to set up two forms of each state- 
ment. In this way every peer and authority situation 
was stated in both an arbitrary and nonarbitrary 
fashion. Since no one S was given both forms of a peer 
or authority situation, this resulted in two separate 
questionnaires. These questionnaires were presumed 
to be equated. 

One of these questionnaires set certain peer situa- 
tions in an arbitrary context while the other set them 
in a nonarbitrary context, and vice versa. The same 
was done with the authority situations. This procedure 
led to a situation where within any one questionnaire 
the number of arbitrary statements in a peer or author- 
ity condition did not equal the number of nonarbitrary 
statements. In one questionnaire, for example, there 
were three arbitrary statements and four nonarbitrary 
statements within a peer condition, while in the othe 
questionnaire, since the stems were interchanged: for 
purposes of randomization, there were four arbitrary 
and three nonarbitrary statements within the peer 
condition. 

‘There were two implications in this for the analysis 
of the data. First, rather than take only the absolute 
number of responses indicating aggression, the number 
of responses possible was also considered and a per- 
centage score was derived. This permitted compara- 
bility within an S, and across all conditions. 

Second, since the two equated questionnaires were 
given to two different groups of 30 Ss each, before the 
data from the two questionnaires could be thrown to- 
gether, the means and distributions of percent of re- 
sponses indicating aggression had to be inspected for 
differences. The means for the two groups were found 
to be highly similar; except for one of the eight condi- 
tions they were of the same magnitude and the product- 
moment correlation between the two groups on the 
eight conditions was .84. These findings appeared to 
justify the treatment of the two groups of subjects 
as one. 

SUBJECTS 

The Ss were female students recruited from two 
dormitories and one league house at the University of 
Michigan. There were 60 participants, all of whom were 
volunteers. 5 f; 

The Ss were told that the purpose of the question- 
naire was to see how university students feel about 
certain common situations of campus life. They were 
first given the ideal form and when this was completed, 
the actual form. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 gives a summary of the analysis of 
variance performed on the basic scores—the 
per cent of responses indicating aggression con- 
tributed by each of the 60 Ss in each experi- 
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Ideal-Actual X Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary 
Ideal-Actual X Authority-Peer 


“42 8.22 
103 55 
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TABLE 1 
SUMMARY OF THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF PERCENT OF RESPONSES INDICATING AGGRESSION 
For Every S Across ALL EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 
Mean ‘ 
Source of Variation df Square F* $ 
Ideal-Actual 35.34 692.90 <.001 
Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary 6.43 126,10 <.001 ° 
Authority-Peer +26 5.00 <.05 
1 


Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary X Authority-Peer 
Ideal-Actual X Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary X Authority- 


Bee 


‘81 15.82 


Peer 1 -08 1.61 — ae 
Within Subjects 59 16 2,25 <.001 1 
Residual 413 .05 

Total 479 


* All F’s were computed using the residual as the estimate of error variance, 


TABLE 2 


MEAN PERCENT OF RESPONSES INDICATING 
AGGRESSION Across Att EXPERIMENTAL 


CONDITIONS 
Ideal Actual 
Poan |Arbitrary | Ponar | arbitrary 
Authority .064 .180 589 "ri. 
Peer 069 +298 511 -910 


mental condition. The significant terms of this 
analysis are Ideal-Actual, Nonarbitrary-Arbi- 
trary, Authority-Peer, the Ideal-Actual X 
Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary interaction, the Au- 
thority-Peer X Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary inter- 
action and the Within Subjects term. The mean 
percentages for the eight experimental condi- 
tions are given in Table 2. 

These results are interpreted as showing that 
the Ss’ felt aggressive responses to frustration 
were more likely to occur when ideal standards 
were not stressed, when the frustration was 
arbitrary and when it was instigated by a peer. 
In addition they point to the fact that the three 
experimental variables may be differentially 
important in influencing aggressive responses 
to the frustrating situations presented in this 
experiment. The clearest differences are to be 
found between the Ideal and Actual conditions, 
and the next most clear between the Non- 
arbitrary and Arbitrary conditions, with the 
least significant difference appearing between 
the Authority and Peer conditions. 

Furthermore, it appears that the differences 


which do exist between the Nonarbitrary and 
Arbitrary conditions are more striking in some 
conditions than in others. The Arbitrary con- 
ditions always produce more aggressive re- 
sponses than the Nonarbitrary conditions, but 
this difference is greater under the Actual set © 
than under the Ideal set, and greater when the 
agent of frustration is a Peer than when he is 
an Authority figure. Finally, in the Actual- 
Nonarbitrary condition, the Authority situa- 
tion brings more aggression than the Peer 
situation. This single reversal may help to 
account for the relative weakness of the 
Authority-Peer variable. 


Discussion 


These results provide strong support for the ¢ 
original hypotheses. However, the fact that 
the experimental conditions would tend to be 
differentially important was not expected. The 
three variables appeared to be ranked in the 
following order: (a) the Ideal-Actual condition 
or extent to which normative standards were 
invoked, (b) the Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary con- 
dition, or the degree of justifiability of frus- 
tration, and (c) the Authority-Peer condition or 
the degree of punishment anticipated from the 
object of aggression. 

Such a ranking seems valid in terms of the 
social norms of American middle-class society. / 
These norms discourage open aggression and 
stress certain ideal standards of behavior. The | 
pressure to conform to circumscribed behavior 
patterns exerts itself with enough strength to 
bring a great deal of commonality among the 
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60 Ss as to how people should ideally respond 
when frustrated. 

The effect of the Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary 
variable may demonstrate the significant 
. diminution of aggressive impulses when a po- 
tentially frustrating situation is cognitively 
clear and reasonable. When people are given an 
opportunity to understand a frustrating situa- 
tion and they find it reasonable, they are less 
likely to react aggressively and may substitute 
more socially acceptable behavior. This study 
` did not attempt to investigate the nature of 
this substitution. 

Considering the Authority-Peer distinction, 
it would seem that the Ss were behaving in a 
manner usual in our society: suppressing ag- 
gressive urges against those who appear to 
_ have the authority to punish them for such 
~ aggression. That this variable is less strong 
than the other two is understandable, as the 
Ideal-Actual condition encompasses the whole 
structure of social norms of which the Au- 
thority-Peer dimension is but a part. Also the 
5 fact that the data were gathered by means of a 
" paper and pencil device may have served to 

` vitiate the possible punishing effects of author- 

ity upon which the predictions were based. 

This raises the parenthetic question of the 
utility of methods such as the one used in the 
present experiment for an understanding of the 

: conditions under which frustration will lead to 

_ certain kinds of aggressive behavior. It is obvi- 
ous that behavioral data have more validity 
than the data gathered by means of a paper 

N and pencil device which asks the Ss how 
“people” would respond to typical frustrating 
Situations. However, at the very least, the 
Present study does point to some parameters 
of public opinion concerning the definition of 
the kinds of frustrating situations in which 
aggression is acceptable. 

It was seen that the Authority-Peer differ- 
ence was least clear-cut. In both Nonarbitrary 
Conditions, the prediction was not confirmed; 
in fact, a reversal occurred under the Actual 
Set. The fact that the Nonarbitrary condition 

__ Strongly suppresses aggressive responses may 
Pt work against the effectiveness of the Author- 
j ity-Peer variable. 

However, the results show that this variable 

` does influence the difference between the Non- 
arbitrary and Arbitrary conditions. The same 
18 true for the Ideal-Actual variable, though 
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to a lesser extent. It appears that both the 
Authority and Ideal conditions further the 
suppression of aggressive responses to the point 
where the Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary distinction 
is relatively unimportant. However, under the 
Actual set and when the frustrating agent is a 
peer, enough aggressive responses are elicited 
to allow the Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary distinc- 
tion to operate. 


SUMMARY 


This study was designed to specify further 
some of the conditions under which frustration 
will produce aggression. Pastore’s work with 
the role of arbitrariness in the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis was considered, In addi- 
tion, two other variables, the effect of social 
norms, and the social position of the agent of 
frustration were introduced. In order to inves- 
tigate these factors 60 college women were 
given questionnaires on which they indicated 
the responses “people” would make to various 
frustrating situations. 

It was found that: 

1. They indicated less aggression under in- 
structions designed to stress ideal behavior 
than under an “actual” set, thus reflecting the 
effect of agreement on social standards for such 
aggressive behavior. 

2. They indicated less aggression in non- 
arbitrary situations than in arbitrary situa- 
tions, thus emphasizing the importance of the 
perception of justifiability of frustration. 

3. They indicated less aggression in situa- 
tions where the agent of frustration was an 
authority figure than where he was a peer, thus 
pointing to the importance of the anticipation 
of punishment and the necessity of specifying 
the qualities of the object of aggression. How- 
ever, this finding was less clear than the others 
and in at least one instance was reversed. 

4, The three variables appeared to be ranked 
in a hierarchy of importance in influencing the 
aggressive responses to the frustrating situa- 
tions presented in this experiment. The Ideal- 
Actual condition tended to be the most influ- 
ential, the Nonarbitrary-Arbitrary condition 
tended to be next most important, and the 
Authority-Peer distinction appeared to be 
least clear-cut in its effects. 

5. The differences between the Nonarbitrary 
and the Arbitrary conditions were found to be 
greater under the Actual set, and when the 
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agent of frustration was a peer, than under the 3. Gramam, F. K., Cuarwar, W. A., Honic, A. 


Ideal set, and when the agent of frustration Wertz, P. C. Aggression as a function 
was an authority figure. attack and the attacker. J. abnorm. soc. Psyc) 
1951, 46, 512-520. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF LEADER-KEYMAN 


RELATIONS ON 


COMBAT CREW EFFECTIVENESS: 


FRED E. FIEDLER 
University of Ilinois 


led to the hypothesis that the leader’s 

emotional distance to team members is 
related to team effectiveness. The present 
paper extends this hypothesis to formal teams. 
The two investigations which are here de- 
scribed relate the leader’s feelings of emotional 
distance toward his keyman to the effectiveness 
of bomber and tank crews. 

The research program of which these studies 
are a part attempts to discover some of the 
psychological principles underlying „group 
productivity. We believe that teamwork is 
primarily a function of the interpersonal rela- 
tions among team members, and that inter- 
personal relations relevant to teamwork can be 
inferred from standard sociometric procedures 
and from interpersonal perception tests. 

Measurement of assumed similarity. We 
measure interpersonal perception with the 
score, Assumed Similarity between opposites 
(ASo). This score is obtained when we ask a 
subject (S) to fill out a personality question- 
haire under two different sets of instructions: 
(a) to predict the responses of a person with 
whom he can work very well, and (6) to predict 
the responses of the person with whom S finds 
it most difficult to cooperate. The difference 
Score D (2) indicates the similarity S perceives 
between his most and least preferred work 
Companions. A person who perceives his most 
and least preferred work companions as similar 
has high Assumed Similarity between opposites 
(ASo); a person who perceives marked differ- 
ences between them has Jow ASo. 

Assumed Similarity has been interpreted as 
a measure of emotional distance. Since a person 


with high ASo perceives himself to be relatively 


Similar to both his preferred and not-preferred 
co-workers, we infer that a high ASo person 


1 The investigations reported in this paper were 
fonducted under Contract N6-ori-07135 between the 
University of Illinois and Office of Naval Research. A 
Considerable number of persons participated in these 
Audies. The writer is particularly indebted to W. A. 
(leven, L. J. Cronbach, G. S. Leavitt, Vivian Mc- 

raven, and Dorothy McBride, who contributed 


uring various phases of this research. 


pis studies on informal teams (5) 


desires or needs generally closer emotional re- 
lations with others, including those whom he 
considers to be poor co-workers, On the other 
hand, the low ASo person appears to be more 
critical, reserved, and rejecting, and especially 
so toward men whom he considers to be poor 
co-workers (3, 4, 5). 

Work with informal teams. The investigation 
of bomber crews was originally planned as an 
extension of studies on informal work groups, 
viz., basketball and surveying teams. These 
studies indicated that the informal leader’s ASo 
was negatively correlated with his team’s effec- 
tiveness. ASo of the team’s most preferred co- 
workers correlated with team effectiveness 
criteria —.69 and —.58 for two samples of 14 
and 12 basketball teams, and —.51 for 22 sur- 
veying teams. Thus, groups which chose a 
relatively distant (low ASo) person as their 
informal leader tended to be more effective 
than teams choosing an informal leader who 
sought close relations with his team mates (5), 


Format Trams: B-29 BOMBER Crews? 
Hypothesis 


Extending our research from informally to 
formally organized teams, we hypothesized 
that the ASo score of the formal leader would 
be negatively related to the effectiveness of his 
crew. 

“Method 

Sample. In the type of research which is here re- 
ported, the unit is the group, in this case, a B-29 crew. 
We originally tested members of 70 of these B-29 
crews, although sick-leaves, furloughs, etc., caused a 
number of crew members to be absent from testing, 
thus reducing our work sample. A B-29 crew normally 
consists of 11 men. Five are officers: the aircraft com- 
mander (AC), pilot (P), navigator (N), radar (or 
video) observer (VO), and the bombardier (B). Six are 
enlisted men: the flight engineer, the radio operator, and 
four gunners. 


2 The groups used in this study also provided data 
for a project sponsored by the Crew Research Labora- 
tory of AFPTRC. The writer is indebted to Dr. Robert 
L. French, Director of Research, CRL, and Dr. Thorn- 
ton B. Roby, Chief, Crew Assembly Section, for their 


cooperation. 
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Assumed similarity tests. ASo scores were obtained 
from all available crew members. The test consisted of 
80 items, such as the following: “I am often bored with 
people,” and “It annoys me to leave a task unfinished.” 

The S was asked to predict the responses of the man 
in the Air Force with whom he had worked best, and 
the responses of the man with whom he had worked 
least well. The test was given during two sessions four 
weeks apart. Reliability for ASo in the 80-item test was 
estimated by the Guttman Split-half formula as .86 
for N = 178. 

Sociometric questionnaires. Sociometric preference 
ratings were derived from a routinely administered 
“Position Description Form.” This questionnaire asks 
S to irdicate the person on his crew whom he would 
definitely, moderately, or least prefer for five crew ac- 
tivities. These activities are (a) organizing a crew party, 

(b) going on leave, (c) going on a dangerous mission, 
(d) loading special cargo, and (e) making his way back 
with the crew from behind enemy lines. 

Responses to these five questions were highly inter- 
correlated; a pooled score was therefore computed to 
indicate a crew member’s preference for his fellow crew 
members. To facilitate cross comparisons, each man’s 
preference ratings were converted to ranks, 


The Criterion 

One criterion of bomber crew effectiveness is 
the circular error-score indicating how far off 
the target a particular bomb would theoreti- 
cally have fallen. This score, the Radar Bomb 
Score (RBS), is computed as the average of 10 
missions. According to the Crew Research Lab- 


oratory, the reliability of RBS ranges from .4 
to .6 (12). 


Test of the A Priori Hypothesis 


Our studies on informal teams had led us to 
expect that the ASo score of the formal leaders 
of the crews, the aircraft commanders, would 
correlate negatively with the criteria of crew 
effectiveness. Although the correlation between 
ASo and RBS was in the expected direction it 
did not reach significance (r = —.24, N = 53). 


RELATION oF ASo To RADAR BOMBING 


Since the a priori hypothesis was not sup- 
ported, our findings led to a reconsideration of 
our earlier theoretical position. The bomber 
crew data were used for further exploratory 


3 An additional criterion, Control Time Error, was 
considered for this study. This navigation criterion 
involves an atypical leader-keyman situation in which 
the customary leader-keyman relation is reversed, i.e., 
the navigator in fact directs the work of the aircraft 
commander, Exploratory work with this criterion has 
led to further studies which will be discussed in a forth- 
coming report. 
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work and hypotheses derived from these sub- 
sequent exploratory analyses were then tested 
on a sample of Army tank-crews. 

General considerations. In our studies of in- 
formal groups, the sociometric structure of the 
team had played an important part. Only the 
ASo score of the informal leader (the most pre- 
ferred co-worker) had correlated with team 
effectiveness. 

As in these previous studies we are here 
attempting to correlate an attitude of the 
crew’s leader (L) with the performance of his | 
group. That is, we expect the leader’s attitude” 
to influence the performance of the crew. But 
the leader’s attitude can influence the perform- 
ance of his crew members only if his attitudes 
are respected by his crew. This is unlikely 
unless the crew members accept their formal 
leader. Where the formal leaders are not ac- 
cepted by their groups, we could then hardly 
expect the crew’s performance to reflect the 
leader’s attitudes. In line with this reasoning 
we confined our analyses to crews which accept 
their aircraft commander. Presumably this 
procedure would increase the probability that 
in this sample of crews, the aircraft com- 
mander’s attitudes really do play an important 
part in affecting, and hence, predicting crew 
performance. 

In addition we must also consider that a 
formally organized team, such as a bomber 
crew, is composed of specialists, and that an 
objective criterion of crew effectiveness usually 
reflects the work of only a limited number of 
these specialists. To affect a particularperform- 
ance criterion, the leader (L) must then influ- 
ence the specialists (orkeymen, K) who perform 
the operations which the criterion score meas- 
ures. Thus, to affect the radar bomb score, the 
aircraft commander’s attitude must influence 
the men who have radar equipment, i.e., the 
radar observer or the navigator. 

In addition to limiting our analyses to 
groups which accept their formal leader, we 
therefore also considered the leader’s relation- 
ships with his key subordinates who perform 
the criterion relevant operations. 


Results 


As can be seen in Table 1, high negative cor- 
relations between the aircraft commander’s 
ASo score and radar bombing do obtain in 
crews in which the aircraft commander is most 


A 
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preferred crew member and endorses (—>) one 
or both of his keymen (AC = MPC—> VO 
and/or N). Where the accepted aircraft com- 
mander does not choose his keyman, ASo and 
Radar Bomb Scores tend to be positively cor- 
related. (For purposes of comparison, the table 
also shows relations for crews in which the AC 
is not most preferred co-worker.) 

A second related method selects crews in 
which the aircraft commander and his keymen 
mutually choose each other, irrespective of the 
aircraft commander’s status in the crew. Here 
again ASoac correlates negatively with the 
criterion (Table 2). To judge from the magni- 
tude of the correlations, this may be a less 
powerful method, but it has the advantage here 
of utilizing a somewhat greater number of 
crews. It assumes that a leader will be better 
able to influence his keymen when he and his 
keymen like each other. 


Discussion of Exploratory Analyses 


As will be recalled, ASo of the informal 
group’s leader correlated negatively with team 
effectiveness, just as it does in formal teams 
under condition L = MPC — K. It should be 
noted that the crew in which the accepted 
leader endorses his keyman is similar in struc- 
ture to that of the informal team. The formal 
and informal leadership is, of course, identical 
where the formal leader is also the most pre- 
ferred crew member (16). Most informal teams 
do not consist of specialists, and any team 
member can therefore act as the keyman. As 
Whyte has pointed out, this is usually the per- 
Son whom the informal leader likes and respects 
Most (17). Hence we again have a situation 
where the informal leader (who is here defined 
as the most preferred person) chooses his 
keyman (L = MPC-> K). 

A promising positive relation was also found 
for crews in which the accepted aircraft com- 
Mander did not endorse his keyman (AC = 
MPC ++ K). This relation did not reach the 
05 level of confidence in the exploratory study, 
and it was, therefore, not made a basis for a 
formal hypothesis of the validation study. 
—Owever, it does suggest the presence of an 
important interaction effect between the 
leader’s ASo and his preference for his keyman, 
and we shall return to this interaction in a 
later section of this paper. 
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TABLE 1 


CORRELATION oF THE AIRCRAFT CoMMANDER’s ASO 
WITH RADAR BOMBING CRITERION UNDER SELECTED 
SOCIOMETRIC RELATIONS BETWEEN THE AIRCRAFT 
COMMANDER AND THE KEYMAN 


Sociometric Condition* Rho N p 

AC = MPC > VO/N =.81 10° (01)** 
— VO/N —.14 6 = 
+ VO/N 4&8 6 = 

AC # MPC > VO/N —.0.3\ 18 a 
—VO/N ah ned a 
+ VO/N —.67 7 oe 


AC = Aircraft commander — High sociometric choice 
VO = Radar observer — Neutral sociometric choice 
N = Navigator => Low sociometric choice 
MPC = Most preferred crew member 


* The high sociometric choice symbol (—+) indicates that either 
the VO and N, or both, were given ranks 1 to 2 by the AC. The low 
sociometrie choice (+) indicates that both the VO and N were. given 
ranks 3.5 to 10. All other cases are in the neutral (—) category. 
‘These cutoff points are in part based on the desire to divide the 
groups into three equal subsamples; however, the second rank is 
considered indicative of high preference, even though this makes 
the highly liked group somewhat larger than the other two sub- 


groups. 
** As this study explored many hypotheses, tests of signifi- 
cance are not interpretable. 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATION OF THE AIRCRAFT COMMANDER’s ASO 
WITH THE RADAR BOMBING CRITERION IN CREWS IN 
Waicu tHE AC Recrprocates His KEYMEN’S 
Cxorces* 
= 


Sociometric Condition Rho N $ 
AC + VO and/or N —.48 22 (.05) 
AC + VO and/or N 305; 27 


* See footnotes to Table 1. 


Ancillary Validation Study: Visual Bombing 
Accuracy 

The exploratory work with the Radar-Bomb- 
ing-Score criterion led to the main hypothesis 
that ASo of the formal leader will be negatively 
related to the criterion under specified socio- 
metric relations: namely, where (a) the leader 
is most preferred crew member and endorses 
the keyman, and (6) the leader and keyman 
endorse each other. In addition, this work sug- 
gested that the ASo of the accepted leader will 
correlate positively with effectiveness where the 
leader does not endorse his keyman. 

The present analysis was actually made after 
the major validation study on tank crews. It 
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is presented at this point merely to simplify 
the report. 

Criterion. One criterion of visual bombing 
accuracy is thepercentage ofsatisfactory visual 
camera runs (% SVC). It is independent of the 
RBS. Visual bombing is primarily the bom- 
bardier’s job, hence, the bombardier is here 
defined as the keyman. The reliability of the 
%-SVC criterion has been reported as ranging 
from zero to .54, for ordinary missions (12). 
Because it is currently not considered satisfac- 
tory hy the Crew Research Laboratory, we 
originally did not intend to make it part of our 
study.‘ 

Procedure. The analysis utilized the same 
sample of B-29 crews as before. The relation- 
ship of the aircraft commander’s ASo to the 
visual bombing criterion was investigated for 
crews having an accepted aircraft commander, 
and for crews in which the aircraft commander 
and bombardier endorsed each other. 

Results. The results were consistent in direc- 
tion with those found using the radar bombing 
criterion. (Rho = —.52, N=7 for AC= 
MPC—B; Rho = —.26, N =11 for AC 
<> B.) These relations represent corroborative 
evidence for the hypothesis when considered 
in the context of the entire investigation (see 
Table 7). 


Mat VALIDATION Stupy: TANK Crews® 


The hypotheses based on the exploratory 
bomber crew study were tested on a sample of 
25 tank crews which participated in Project 
STALK, 


Background 


While Project staLk sought to determine the 
relative operating efficiency of five models of 


4The Per Cent Satisfactory Visual Camera Runs 
(%SVC) criterion is unsatisfactory from a statistical 
point of view since approximately 50 per cent of the 
crews obtained 100% SVC. The distribution is therefore 
highly skewed, and the correlations with this criterion 
can only be interpreted as roughly indicating the di- 
rection of the relationship. BORER eae aot ny 

5 “Project STALKE” was conducted jointly by the 
Ballistics Research Laboratory, Ordnance Corps, and 
the Office of the Chief of Army Field Forces, with the 
cooperation of Human Resources Research Unit No. 1 
at Fort Knox, Ky. Our study was made with permission 
of the Director, Ballistics Research Laboratories, 
Aberdeen, Md., and Mr. Floyd I. Hill, Technical 
Director of stark. We are ‘especially indebted to 
Messrs, Hill, Andrew J. Eckles, III, Stanford C. 
Ericksen, and Major J. A. McAuley, whose active col- 
laboration enabled us to conduct this study. 
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tanks, our own analyses were limited to the 
validation of the bomber crew findings. 


Method 


The sample consisted of 25 tank crews from a typical 
tank battalion. A tank crew normally consists of five 
men: the tank commander (TC) who is in charge of the 
crew, a gunner (G), a loader who assists the gunner, a 
driver (D), and a bowgunner who assists the driver. 

Design of staLK. The experiment to test tank equip- 
ment was designed as a greco-latin square. Each | 
platoon consisted of five crews. There were five phases 
in the experiment, and the five platoons were system- 
atically rotated from one tank model to another after J) 
each phase, so that each platoon worked with a different — 
tank model at each phase. Each crew competed with 
the other four crews of the same platoon during each 
of the five phases, and it can therefore be ranked with 
respect to the other crews within the same platoon. (It 
is not feasible, however, to rank crews of different 
platoons on the same tank models: a crew working with 
Tank Model A during a late phase had more experience 
in handling tanks and in working together than crews 
which worked with Tank Model A during an early 
phase of the project.) 

Test instrument. Assumed Similarity scores were ob- 
tained one week before the experiment. The test con- 
tained 60 items selected from among the 80 items used 
in the B-29 study. The split-half reliability of ASo 
scores, derived from this 60-item instrument, was .91 
(N = 123). 

Sociometric questionnaire. Sociometric questionnaires 
were administered to crew members on three occasions: 
(a) one week before the experiment, (b) at the beginning — 
of the fifth phase (three months later), and (c) just 
after completion of the project, almost four months 
after the first administration. 

The first and second questionnaires were identical. 
They asked each crew member to rank seven men in 
his platoon in order of preference for three situations: 
(a) men S would want to have as fellow crew members 
under combat conditions, (b) men he would be likely to / 
nominate for battlefield commissions, and (c) men with | 
whom S was on friendliest terms. The third question- 
naire used the same three stimulus questions but asked 
S to name his five most preferred, as well as his five 
least preferred men in the platoon. 

Responses to the three sociometric stimulus questions 
were highly intercorrelated and were therefore averaged. 
Responses on the three questionnaires could similarly 
be averaged and “combined” into one sociometric 
preference rating. 

We defined a tank commander as accepted if he 
received the highest number of sociometric nomina- 
tions in his crew. For the combined criteria, a tank com- 
mander was considered accepted if he was most preferred 
on two of the three sociometrics. A leader wasconsidered 
as endorsing his keyman (e.g., the gunner or driver), or 2 
the keyman as endorsing his leader, if he named this 
person as among his five highest choices. In the com- 
bined criteria, these conditions were required in two 
of the three sociometrics, 

Since sociometric preferences tend to change over 
time, our hypotheses are exactly applicable only to the 
criteria of the phase which immediately follows the 
administration of the particular sociometric question- 
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naire. However, the combined sociometrics permitted 
analyses of average criterion scores over all phases. 


Criteria of Crew Effectiveness 


Three criteria were used for our study. These 
were obtained as part of Project sTALK and 
are based on test results from 25 different 
targets. 

Time per hit (T/H) is the average time in 
seconds which a crew required to hit five as- 
signed targets in each phase. This score de- 
pends primarily on the gunner, The time per 
hit can be obtained for each of the five phases 
separately (T/Hy;, T/Hy,, etc.), and also as the 
average over all phases (T/H). (This treatment 
also applies to travel time.) 

Travel time (T/T) is the average time re- 
quired to drive the tank from one target to the 
next target on the course. It is a score which 
largely reflects the cooperation between tank 
commander and driver, as well as the driver’s 
skill and ability in handling the tank. 

Probability of a crew winning an engagement 
(Pa). This is a composite criterion score which 
indicates the probability that a particular crew 
will win a duel with a similar tank.® Since the 
formula weights gunnery performance most 
highly (Table 3), we have considered the gun- 
ner (G) as the keyman for this criterion. 

As also indicated by Table 3, average travel 
time is uncorrelated with either average time 
per hit or P4. 


Operational Hypotheses 


The main hypothesis was that ASo of the 
formal leader will correlate negatively with the 
Criteria in crews which have a specified socio- 
metric structure, The main hypothesis may be 


* The score is based on the formula 


= u- pay [- hlt) dt + P(A) 


t4(A) yy 
ee 


Where P, = Probability of crew A winning the en- 
gagement 
Pw(A) = Probability that Tank A arrived first 
8(4) = Frequency distribution of times of all 
crews from target-in-view to hit 
M(t) = Frequency distribution of times of all 
tanks from target recognized to hit 
4 = Time target comes into view 
t= Time target is recognized 
“= Time target is hit. 


gliu) dt 
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TABLE 3 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF CoMBINED CRITERIA IN PROJ- 


ECT STALK (VN = 25 Crews) 


—— 


T/T Pa 
T/H —.07 -69* 
T/T -10 
t<. 


T/H = Average time per hit; TT = Average travel time; 
Pa = Probability of Tank A winning an engagement. 


TABLE 4 
CORRELATION OF THE GUNNERY CRITERIA WITH THE 
TANK COMMANDER’S ASO SCORE UNDER A SPECI- 
FIED SOCIOMETRIC CONDITION 
(TC = MPC > G) 


Phase Subse- 
quentto Criterion Rho N $ 
Sociometric 
I T/Hı —.53 6 — 
Vv T/Hy —.51 12 +05 
Combined T/H —.76 7 -05 
I Pa —.37 6 = 
Vv Pa —.71 12 -01 
Combined Pa —.60 7 -10 


—)] 


stated in terms of the following operational 
hypotheses: 


1a. ASo of the tank commander (ASorc) will cor- 
relate negatively with time per hit and Pa in those 
crews in which the accepted tank commander endorses 
the gunner, 

1. ASoro will correlate negatively with time per 
hit in crews in which the tank commander and gunner 
sociometrically endorse each other. 

2a. ASoro will correlate negatively with travel time 
where the accepted tank commander endorses the 
pa ASoro will correlate negatively with travel time 
in crews in which the tank commander and driver 
sociometrically endorse each other. 


In crews in which the accepted leader did not 
endorse his keyman, we expected positive 
correlations between ASorc and the criteria. 
These relations will be discussed later. 


RESULTS 


As can be seen from Tables 4 and 5, the 
results supported both hypotheses regarding 
performance (1a and 1b). Operational 
hypothesis 2a stated that ASo would be nega- 
tively correlated with travel time when the 
accepted tank commander endorses the driver, 
Table 6 presents the correlations related to this 
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TABLE 5 
CORRELATION OF THE GUNNERY CRITERIA WITH THE 
TANK CoMMANDER’s ASO SCORE UNDER A SPECI- 
FIED SOCIOMETRIC CONDITION 


TCG 
Phase Subse- 
quent to Criterion Rho N $ 
Sociometric 
I T/Hı —.35 9 — 
v T/Hy — .32 9 = 
Combined T/H —.61 9 05 
Ta Pa — .43 9 = 
Vi á Pa —.72 9 02 
Combined Pa —.72 9 02 
TABLE 6 


CORRELATION OF THE TRAVEL TIME CRITERION WITH 
‘Tank COMMANDERS’ ASO SCORE UNDER A SPECI- 
FIED SOCIOMETRIC CONDITION 
(TC = MPC > D) 


Phase Subse- 
quent to Criterion Rho WN $ 
Sociometrics 
I T/Tr — 2 — 
v T/Ty —.74 6 -10 
Combined T/T —.33 5 — 
TABLE 7 


SUMMARY OF CORRELATIONS OBTAINED FROM BOMBER 
AND TANK CREWS IN WHICH THE LEADER Is MOST 
PREFERRED CREW MEMBER* 


pu 

Leader’s Preference for Keyman 
Sample Criterion Keyman Positive jeutral Negative 

Rho N Rho N o N 
B-29 RBS VO/N —.81 10 —.14 6 .43 6 
B-29 %SVC** B —.52 7 47 9 .30 5 
Tanks T/H G —.60 6 Al 6 .60 5 
Tanks T/T D —.33 5 39 6 43 6 


* Friedman’s x2 test (6) indicates that this table departs sig- 
nificantly from randomness. 
** See Footnote 4. 


hypothesis. Operational hypothesis 2b could 
not be tested because the number of available 
crews was too small (N = 4). 

On the basis of these findings we consider 
the major hypothesis of the validation study 
as supported, especially in view of the fact that 
consistent results were obtained with the un- 
correlated gunnery and travel time criteria. 


Related Findings 


The leader failed to be accepted in only eight 
of the 25 tank crews. Because the size of this 
group was considered insufficient for statistical 
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treatment, further analyses were confined to 
crews having accepted leaders. As mentioned 
earlier the findings suggest that two separate 
attitudes of the leader toward his co-workers 
interact in affecting the performance of his 
group: (a) the leader’s generalized attitude 
toward co-workers (measured by ASo), and 
(b) his specific attitude toward his keyman 
(measured by sociometric questionnaires). 

Table 7 summarizes the correlations between 
ASo of accepted leaders and four unrelated 
effectiveness criteria of B-29 and tank crews. 
This table shows that ASo and effectiveness 
correlate positively in crews in which the ac- 
cepted leader does not endorse his keyman, 
while ASo of the accepted leader who endorsed 
his keyman correlated negatively with group 
effectiveness criteria. 


DISCUSSION 


The major question raised by these studies 
concerns the interaction effect between ASo 
and sociometric preference. In addition, we will 
also consider questions concerning the leader’s 
status in the group and concerning the classifi- 
cation of group tasks. 


Interaction Between Sociometric Preference and 
ASo 


The studies of bomber and tank crews 
yielded results indicating that effective work 
groups tend to have either of two kinds of ac- 
cepted leaders: (a) leaders who are generally 
distant toward their co-workers (low ASo) and 
have a close relationship with their keymen, or 
(b) leaders who have generally close relations 
with co-workers but who are distant toward 
their keymen. 

An earlier paper, dealing with informal 
teams, suggested that effective leadership re- 
quires a certain distance between leader and 
co-workers (4). The present studies lead to a 
more specific hypothesis that the effective 
leader can maintain this distance in one of two 
ways. If he is generally distant, i.e., if he has a 
tendency to perceive and react to persons in a 
cold and reserved manner, he must temper this 
distance to others by maintaining a close rela- 
tionship with his keyman.’ If the effective 
leader is generally warm and accepting, 
he must compensate for this closeness by 

7 In terms of the work by Halpin (7), Hemphill (8), 
and their associates, these may well be the leaders who 
have high “consideration” as well as “Gnitiation-of- 
structure” scores. 
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TABLE 8 


PREDICTION OF THREE EFFECTIVENESS CRITERIA BY 
THE ASSUMED SIMILARITY AND SOCIOMETRIC PREFER- 
ENCE VARIABLES, SINGLY, JOINTLY, AND IN Com- 
BINATION WITH THE ASSUMED SIMILARITY X 
SocioMETRIC PREFERENCE SCORE 


Criterion ASo SP ASo X SP 
a) C) O TRO mane 
Radar bombing 22 —.21 —04 —.36 2 45 
Average time per 17 —.30 —.15 —.26 .32 AS 
hit 
Average travel 17 12 15 —.2 +20 30 


time 


maintaining a distant relationship with his 
keyman. 

This interaction can be illustrated by means 
of multiple correlations. Using the variables, 
leader’s ASo, sociometric preference (SP), and 
the product ASo X SP in standard scores, we 
obtain multiple R’s as shown in Table 84 

Although neither the multiple correlations 
nor the increments of Rı.2s4 are statistically 
significant when considered individually, the 
beta weights for the product term ASo X so- 
ciometric preference (SP) are all negative 
and relatively large (—.56, —.33, and —.24 
for RBS, T/H and T/T, respectively). The 
first two of these weights are considerably 
greater than the weights for ASo and SP 
singly, in the RBS and T/H correlations. The 
beta weight for ASo X SP is equal to the 
weight for ASo in the T/T correlation, and 
these two weights are considerably greater 
than the weight for sociometric preference. The 
negative signs show that an increase of the cross 


_ Product is detrimental to effectiveness, again 


indicating that effective group leaders tend to 
be persons with high ASo and low sociometric 
preference for their keyman, or vice versa. 

These multiple regressions thus lend further 
Support to the interpretation that the effective 
leader’s generalized and specific attitudes to- 
ward co-workers complexly interact, resulting 
in an optimum leader-keyman distance. This 
hypothesized distance may be visualized as the 
distance engendered by a generalized attitude 
toward others (ASo) and the attitude toward a 
Specific other (expressed by sociometric choice). 
An attempt has been made to present this 
relationship schematically in Fig. 1. 

*The writer is indebted to Dr. C. F. Wrigley for 
Suggesting the use of the cross-product term as a vari- 
able, and for his assistance in interpretation of the 
results, Tt may be noted that this use of the product 
term is arithmetically identical to that of Saunders’ (13) 

moderator variable” model. 
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LEADER (L) ;+——————KEYMAN (K) 
TYPE OF 
GROUP h 
A K 


Fic. 1. SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF THE INTER- 
ACTION BETWEEN LEADER’S ASO AND SOCIOMETRIC 
PREFERENCE Towarp His KEYMAN IN GOOD AND 
Poor CREWS 
The distance between the two vertical lines repre- 

sents the optimal distance between leader and keyman. 

Type a is a poor crew because the leader typically main- 

tains close emotional relations with others (high ASo) 

and also shows a high sociometric preference for his 
keyman (L = MPC — K). Type b is a good crew, even 
though the leader shows high ASo, because he main- 
tains some distance to his keyman as shown by his 
low sociometric preference for the keyman (L = 

MPC-» K). Typec is a good crew because the leader is 

generally reserved and distant (low ASo) but shows high 

sociometric preference for his keyman (L = MPC—> K). 

Type d is a poor crew because the leader shows both low 

ASo and low sociometric preference for his keyman 

(L = MPC+K), thus his distance to the keyman is 

overly great, 

ASo is here visualized as an index of the 
leader’s generalized relations with his co- 
workers. The less similarity the leader assumes, 
i.e., the lower his ASo, the less approachable 
will he be in his relations with others. In Fig. 1, 
this distance is shown as the radius of the cir- 
cles, the larger circles representing low ASo 
leaders. The sociometric preference is also 
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visualized as a distance. The higher the leader’s 
preference for his keyman, the smaller is his 
psychological distance to him. The less his 
sociometric preference, the less he likes his 
keyman, and the greater is the distance be- 
tween himself and his keyman. This distance is 
represented by a solid line between the cir- 
cumference of the circle and K, the keyman. 
The total distance between L and K is optimal 
in diagrams 6 and c. Overly distant or overly 
close relations, as those diagrammed in a and 
d, are detrimental to group effectiveness. 

It is interesting to note in the light of our 
studies that most large organizations implicitly 
or explicitly recognize the importance of social 
and psychological distance in worker relation- 
ships. Elaborate rules for maintaining this 
distance between leader and follower are often 
established. Thus, the military services sepa- 
rate the senior officers from the junior officers, 
and, in turn, junior officers from their enlisted 
men. We may also point to the separate messes 
and washrooms for officers and enlisted men, 
the officers’ country aboard ships, the Ad- 
miral’s deck, periodic job rotations, etc. (14). 
Whether by design or not, these rules operate 
to limit informal social contacts and thus re- 
duce the likelihood of emotional involvements 
between leader and follower. Large industrial 
organizations have similar, although perhaps 
less explicit, rules (10). Executive dining rooms 
and the employees’ cafeteria, and other infor- 
mal sanctions against social contacts between 
executives and workers exist here no less than 
in the armed forces. Our studies appear to 
justify this maintenance of such a distance by 
means of various institutional barriers when 
the leader tends to have generally close rela- 
tions with others. However, these same barriers 
may be detrimental when the accepted leader 
is a naturally reserved person. Here poorer 
performance may result, perhaps because the 
extreme distance between the generally re- 
served leader who lacks positive feelings for 
his keyman may make successful communica- 
tion too difficult. This succes$ful communica- 
tion may also be a problem for the approach- 
able, outgoing leader who may tend to become 
emotionally too involved with the keyman 
whom he likes. In either case the leader would 
have difficulty in making sound decisions 
involving his subordinate and in making 
adequate evaluations of keyman performance. 
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The Leader’s Status in the Group j 


The relations which we have found in ong 
studies are limited to groups which accept 
their formal leader. As we mentioned pre- 
viously, the leader’s high sociometric status 
presumably indicates that the formal leader — 
has considerable influence and power in his — 
crew, and that the group supports the leader’s 
actions; that is, the leader’s authority is 
backed up by official sanctions as well as by 


the much more potent pressures which the 
group itself can bring to bear on the noncon- j 
forming individual. Where the leader does not 1 
have this support from the group, the groun 
may look to other members for leadership (1, 
11). Effective teams which do not accept a 
leaders probably utilize the leadership abilities 
of other crew members to a relatively greater 
extent. 

The selection of groups having accepted 
formal leaders raises a further question of 
methodological interest. Our analyses have 
only considered groups which were selected _ 
from the total available sample on the basis of 
sociometric criteria (i.e. L = MPC). The 
validity coefficients based on these socio- | 
metrically selected groups have generally | 
been higher than the corresponding reliability 
coefficients which were based on the total 
sample. Our sociometric criterion (leader is” 
most preferred crew member) thus seems to | 
select groups which perform more consistently | 
than groups in which the formal leader is not | 
accepted as informal leader. As was suggested | 
earlier, the group which does not accept its | 
formal leader is likely to have a less stable 
structure. Hence, leadership functions may be 
divided, and crew members may follow the | 
leadership of different men at different times. 
Insofar as leader attitudes influence this per- 
formance, the criterion scores for a crew will 
then fluctuate, since different leader attitudes 
and leader-keyman relations are coming into 
play. 

Categorization of Group Tasks 

Our studies have been mainly concerned 
with situations which seem to require direction- ; 
giving leadership behavior. However, we have 
found evidence in the bomber crew study as 
well as in subsequent work that some tasks 
demand different leader attitudes, e.g., tasks 
in which the leader must depend on the advice 
of others. A categorization of group tasks in 
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* terms of optimum leader-attitudes would 

' therefore be of considerable practical and 
theoretical importance. Such studies should 
improve our current practices of training and 
placement of potential leaders, as is also sug- 
gested by research on naval leadership by 
Shartle, Stogdill, and others (14, 15). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Two studies are reported which investigate 
the relation between the leader’s interpersonal 
attitudes and the effectiveness of military 

«combat crews. 

Two types of leader attitudes were consid- 
ered; a generalized attitude toward co-workers, 
and the attitude toward a specific crew mem- 
ber. The former is obtained when we ask S to 
predict the personality test responses of the 
persons whom he considers to be his most and 
least preferred co-workers. The statistical com- 
parison of these two predictions yields the 
interpersonal perception score, Assumed Simi- 
larity between opposites (ASo). The second 
attitude measure is concerned with the leader’s 
sociometric preferences for a particular co- 
worker, namely, the specialist or keyman on 
the crew who is most directly concerned with 
the criterion-relevant operations, 

An exploratory study using B-29 bomber 

_ crews led to the hypothesis that the leader’s 
ASo score correlates negatively with crew 
effectiveness criteria in groups in which (a) the 
accepted leader sociometrically endorses his 
keyman, or (b) in which leader and keyman 
mutually choose each other. In addition, the 
Presence of an interaction effect between the 
leader’s attitude toward generalized co-workers 
(ASo) and his attitude toward his keyman 
(measured by sociometric rating) was found. 
This suggests that the psychological distance 
between leader and keyman is a function of 
both variables. 

A validation study was conducted on 25 
Army tank crews which participated in a care- 
fully controlled weapons analysis experiment. 

hree criteria, two of which are uncorrelated, 
Were available for this study. The hypothesis 
was supported that leaders’ ASo scores corre- 
% late negatively with criteria in crews of speci- 

fied sociometric structure. The interaction 
effect between the leader’s generalized attitude 
toward co-workers and his attitude toward his 
keyman was again found. The study thus pro- 
vided corroborating evidence that the psycho- 
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logical distance between accepted leaders and 
their keymen, here defined by ASo and socio- 
metric preference, is related to effective 
teamwork. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL ANALYSIS OF ROLE BEHAVIOR! 


THEODORE R. SARBIN AND DONAL S. JONES 
University of California, Berkeley 


ONCEPTS stemming from the coordinate 
( notions of self and role have been ex- 
tensively employed by social psycholo- 
gists and personologists in discussing inter- 
actional behavior. Among such concepts are 
role-expectations (12), role-taking ability (3, 
11), role-playing (6), role-perception (2), and 
role-enactment (9). Following G. H. Mead (8), 
most of these authors have also dealt with the 
self both as a cognitive structure and as a 
phenomenal object. For the most part, the 
employment of these concepts has been in the 
post hoc analysis of social phenomena, rather 
than in the empirical testing of specific hy- 
potheses concerning the determinants of 
interactional behavior. Definitions of these 
concepts have often been ambiguous, making 
difficult or impossible the empirical testing of 
the post hoc analyses. 

The first part of the present paper will be 
concerned with definition of the constructs and 
their operational specifications. The second 
part will present results from preliminary 
experimental tests of specific hypotheses 
derived from assumptions about the interrela- 
tionships among the defined constructs. Our 
attention is focused on the following concep- 
tions: role-expectations, role-enactment, role- 
taking aptitude, and the self. 

Role-expectations. A role-expectation is a 
cognitive structure inferred, on the stimulus 
side, from the person’s previous commerce with 
regularities in others’ behaviors, and, on the 
response side, from the person’s tendency to 
group a number of descriptions of actions and 
qualities together with the name of a specific 
social position. A role is defined as the content 
common to the role-expectations of the mem- 
bers of a social group. We explicitly distinguish 
between a person’s furnishing a verbal descrip- 
tion of his expectations for a specific role and 
his actual performance in the role. 

Role-expectations may be assessed by an 
inventory composed chiefly of action sentences 
(10) or by an instrument which taps qualitative 
aspects. Since we were more interested in the 


1No. 6 in a series entitled, Contributions to role- 
taking theory. 


latter, role-expectations were assessed by 
means of a 200-item adjective check list. The 
subjects were instructed to check those words 
which denoted traits appropriate, for example, 
to the role of daughter in contemporary Ameri- 
can society. The measured validity of a 
person’s role-expectation is the degree to 
which the assessed qualitative expectation is 
conformant with the social role as derived from 
the pooled expectations of a specified group of 
persons. 

Role-enactment. Observations of role-enact- 
ment may be of two kinds: the specific actions 
of a person enacting a role can be recorded; or 
qualitative descriptions inferred from the 
entire sequence of behaviors may be obtained. 
An example of the first method would be the 
protocol statement, “father strikes daughter 
with a stick.” An example of the second would 
be the statement, “Vis-à-vis daughter, father 
is dominant, cautious, aloof.” In the present 
study, our interest is in observations of the 
second kind. For the qualitative assessment of 
role-enactment, the same 200-item adjective 
check list was employed as in the assessment 
of role-expectations. In the experiment, the 
observers (judges) were instructed to check 
those words which appeared to characterize 
the behavior of the person under observation. 

Validity of role-enactment is the congruence 


of a role-enactment as assessed by the group | 


with pooled expectations of the members of the 
evaluating group. If the performance as quali- 
tatively recorded is conformant with the group 
norm, then the role-enactment is said to be 
valid. The validity of role-enactment depends 
upon at least the following factors (13, 15): 

1. The validity of the performing person’s 
expectations of the role; 

2. The nature and degree of his motivation 
for the specific role-enactment; 

3. The repertoire of specific verbal and motor 
skills required for role-enactment. 

It can be demonstrated that these three pre- 
conditions are necessary for socially valid role- 
enactments. However, we assert that they are 
not sufficient; i.e., if persons were equated on 
these three determinants consistent individual 
variation in validity of role-enactment would 
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remain. This variation we attribute to the 
operation of another variable: role-taking 
aptitude, or the ability to take the role-of-the- 
other. In the present experiment the three 
preconditions were controlled, and role-taking 
aptitude was allowed to vary. 

Role-taking aptitude. The assessment of role- 
taking aptitude follows from descriptions and 
observations of G. H. Mead (8), and from re- 
finements introduced by Cottrell (4), Cameron 
(3), Gough (6), Sarbin (13, 15), and others. 
The central theme in the description of role- 


« taking aptitude is the skill in shifting perspec- 


tives from one’s own position to that of the 
other, in vicariously oscillating between self 
and role. More specifically it is the ability of 
the person to behave, with or without observ- 
able enactment, as if he were ina social position 
other than the one he is actually occupying. 
Such behavior may be relatively covert (em- 
pathy), or relatively overt (role-playing or 
role-enactment). 

This role-taking variable may be analyzed 
along at least two partially-independent di- 
mensions: (a) degree of dissimilitude and (b) 
organismic involvement. By degree of dissimili- 
tude is meant the extent to which the role-of- 
the-other is different from one’s own role in the 
specific interact situation. By organismic 
involvement is meant the extent to which the 
relatively covert, diffuse affective aspects of 
the role are achieved. To put it another way, 
organismic involvement refers to the degree of 
involvement of the self in the role. Our test 


_ (described below) is heavily weighted for indi- 


cators of organismic involvement. Valid role- 
taking is not a function of these two dimensions 
alone. It depends also upon the veridicality of 
the person’s more-or-less differentiated expec- 
tations of the role-of-the-other. His overt or 
covert role-taking is in part a function of his 
expectations of the real or imagined occupant 
of the reciprocal role. In the experiment de- 
scribed below, the differentiated expectations 
of the other and the degree of dissimilitude 
Were experimentally controlled, but organismic 
Involvement was allowed to vary. 

On a priori grounds, the most direct, or at 


J least the most face-valid method for assessing 


tole-taking aptitude is to administer a task 
which calls for behavior based upon the As-If 
formula (17). A number of such tasks have 
been described in the literature. The subject is 
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asked to perform some action such as filling out 
a questionnaire under the instruction to behave 
as if he were another person or occupying 
another social position. Our variant of this 
procedure was this. Each subject was asked to 
write answers to the following questions: 1. 
“How would your life have been different if 
you had been born a member of the opposite 
sex?,” and 2. “How would your life have been 
different if you had been born a Russian?” For 
purposes of exposition, this test is called the 
As-If test. It is our experimental specification 
of role-taking aptitude. Its empirical justifica- 
tion is described in a later paragraph. 

The self. As a phenomenal object, the self is 
a cognitive product and can be described, at 
least partially, in terms of qualities or traits 
(16). The assessment of the self can be made 
from statements of the person under instruc- 
tions to describe himself. In the present study, 
this assessment was facilitated by the use of a 
200-item adjective check list, the same as 
employed in the assessment of role-expecta- 
tions and role-enactment. The subject was 
instructed simply to check those words which - 
characterized himself. 

In addition to self descriptions, we were in- 
terested in inferences made by behavior ana- 
lysts or others about the more enduring 
dispositions of a person, referred to as ego 
characteristics. One of our measures is Barron’s 
“ego strength” scale (1), which has been de- 
rived from test correlates of response to psy- 
chotherapy. 


HYPOTHESES 


Having spelled out briefly the constructs 
and their experimental specifications, we turn 
to a statement of predictions concerning the 
interrelationships among the variables. 

While the gross performances involved in a 
role-enactment are specified in a valid set of 
role-expectations, the “fine tuning” which 

ives the added increment of validity to the 
enactment is a function of being able accu- - 
rately to take the role-of-the-other, thus allow- 
ing the actor to adjust to the subtleties of the 
interactional context. If subjects are equated 
(a) for validity of role-expectations for a 
specific role, (b) for motivation for role-enact- 
ment, and (c) for having the requisite specific 
motor and verbal skills, then the validity of 
their enactment of the experimental role will 
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- be primarily determined by the remaining 
variable, role-taking aptitude (Hypothesis I). 

A second hypothesis flows from a restate- 
ment of Mead’s ideas about the influence of 
role-enactment on the self. Persons who possess 
the role-taking aptitude to a great extent have 
the ability to become organismically involved 
in the interaction situation. If this is so, then 
the enactment of a specified role should reflect 
such organismic involvement in shifts in self- 
conception. Conversely, self perceptions for 
persons low on the role-taking aptitude 
dimension would be relatively constant. Thus, 
a negative relationship between role-taking 
aptitude and self-constancy is predicted (Hy- 
pothesis Ila). Furthermore, organismic in- 
volvement in a role leaves a cognitive residue 
which has a certain degree of specificity. This 
cognitive residue (change in self description) 
will show the effects of interaction with the 
specific other in the experimental role-enact- 
ment situation (Hypothesis IIb). 

In the application of role theory to psycho- 
pathology by Cameron (3) and by Gough (6), 
social adjustment is regarded as a function of 
role-taking aptitude. We would predict a posi- 
tive correlation between scores on our role- 
taking aptitude test and adjustment variables. 
One such variable is that of ego-strength (1). 
Our hypothesis is that scores on the As-If test 
and on the Ego-strength scale of the MMPI 
will be positively related (Hypothesis III). 


METHOD 


The participants in this study were 35 upper division 
female college students. Early in the semester, each was 
given the Personality Word Card—a 200-item adjective 
check-list—and was asked to check those words which 
characterized herself. In addition, subjects filled out 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
Group Form (MMPI). Two weeks later, each student 
was given two Personality Word Cards and was asked 
to check those words which characterized the role of 
daughter in contemporary American society on one 
card, and words which characterized the role of father 
on the other card. Following this, the As-If test was 
administered. 

From the 35 subjects, six were selected to serve as 
performers (social objects) in a role-enactment situa- 
tion. These six were equated in age, and in validity of 
expectation for the daughter role and for the father role. 
Validity of expectation was computed by assigning 
each subject a score on the words which she checked 
for the role, each word being weighted for its frequency 
of occurrence in the composite expectation of the entire 
group. The six subjects were then selected on the basis 
of divergent As-If scores, the ranks of their scores in 
the group ranging from 2 to 33 (N = 35). All six sub- 
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jects agreed willingly to participate, and gave no ap 
parent evidence of differences in motivation for 
actment. 

The enactment situation was the same for all 


tions: “You have just been informed by the dean thi 
your grade average does not warrant your remail 
in the University. You have returned home and 
about to tell your father about it. Mr. P will take the 
role of your father.” 

The role of father was played by a volunteer, age 42, 
who appeared somewhat older than his years. He had 
been instructed to ask the same questions and to beha 
as nearly identically as possible during the six 
actments. 

Each subject enacted? the role for five minutes bef 
the remaining 29 members of the group. After 
subject had performed the role, the group filled 
Personality Word Cards. After all six subjects had 
formed, the observers were asked to furnish ano 
index of enactment by ranking the objects in ordi 
adequacy of enactment of the role of daughter. In 
tion, each of the performers filled out a self-descripti 
check list immediately following role-enactment. 


ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


In attempting to develop a composite 
ure of both dissimilitude and organismic 
volvement two scoring techniques wel 


of the number of words in the subject’s answel 
which were judged relevant to answering the 
question and 6) a content analysis procedure, 
with weights being assigned to various cate- 
gories of response. The number-of-relevant- 
words score showed interrater reliability of .96 
for two independent raters. The categories for 
the content analysis in the second scoring 
method, pointed toward assessing the organ- 
ismic involvement dimension, were ‘as follows: 
(a) describes a real difference in self concep a 
under the circumstances presented in the 
question, e.g., “If I were a man, I would not 
be anxious so much of the time;” (b) describes 
a difference in role behavior, e.g., “If I were a 
man, I would be an engineer,” and (c) describes ` 
a difference in impinging social or physical — 
environment, e.g., “If I had been born a Rus- 
sian, I would be living among people with 
different customs.” Each subject’s answers to” 
the sex question and the Russian question were 
analyzed separately, and a score computed by ~ 
weighting each instance of a 3, of b 2, and of © 
c 1, then summing the subject’s weighted re- 


? This is role-enactment rather than role-playing 
since all the subjects performing the role of daughter 
were, in fact, occupants of the social position 
daughter. 
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sponses. Interrater reliability for two inde- 
pendent raters was .89. 

For the number-or-words score, the correla- 
tion between scores on the two questions for 
our 35 subjects was .74; for the content-analy- 
sis scores the correlation was .79. If we consider 
the two questions as halves of the test, we may 
correct the correlation between them by the 
Spearman-Brown formula to obtain the relia- 
bility of our total scores. These values are .85 
for the number-of-words score, and .88 for the 
content score. 

A single number-of-words score and a single 
content score were then computed for each 
subject, combining her scores on the two ques- 
tions. The two sets of scores derived by differ- 
ent methods correlate .78 with each other, In 
view of the values of the split-half reliabilities 
and of the interrater reliabilities, the magni- 
tude of this correlation suggests that the two 
scores are equally effective measures. Because 
of the much greater ease of computation, the 
number-of-words score was the one used in 
further analysis. 

The following adjectives were found to be 
characteristic of the qualitative expectations 
of “the role of daughter in contemporary 
American society” by at least 40 per cent of 
the group. This list comprises the group norms 
against which conduct is evaluated. The itali- 
cized words appear on the composite father 
role as well. 


informal humorous kind 
imaginative sentimental sympathetic 
conventional sensitive understanding 
modest Jair minded 
relaxed reasonable 
cheerful dependable reliable 
Pleasure seeking responsible honest 

well mannered efficient sincere 
sociable ambitious self-confident 
warm broad minded soft hearted 
gentle patient affectionate 
trusting pleasant 

capable good natured energetic 
natural Sriendly active 

Poised helpful enthusiastic 
feminine considerate generous 


Two measures of validity of role-enactment 
Were computed: (a) conformance, the correla- 
tion between the frequencies with which ad- 
Jectives were checked about a subject by the 
observer group, and the frequencies with which 
these words had been checked for expectations 
of the daughter role; and (b) the mean rank for 
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TABLE 1 
Ranks on Measures or Vatipiry oF ROLE-ENACT- 
MENT, ON TEsT OF ROLE-TAKING APTITUDE, AND ON 
Setr-Constancy FOLLOWING A SPECIFIC ROLE- 


ENACTMENT 
T 
je j Role-taki A 
Subject Conf get tl ees 

anes | Adequacy 
A 1 1 1 6 
B 2 2 2 5 
Cc 3 3 3 4 
D 4 4 4 g 
E 5 5 5 2 
F. 6 6 6 1 


“adequacy of performance” assigned by the 
observers after the six enactments were com- 
pleted. The rankings of subjects on these 
indices are included in Table 1. 

The rank-order correlation of 1.00 between 
each measure of validity of role-enactment and 
the measure of role-taking aptitude is signifi- 
cant, (p = .01) for N of 6 (5). These are the 
results predicted from Hypothesis I. 

Hypothesis Ila predicted that the self-con- 
ceptions of persons low on role-taking aptitude 
would be most constant, that is, would not be 
markedly influenced as a result of the role- 
enactment. Persons high on role-taking apti- 
tude would, conversely, show the most marked 
shifts in self-conceptions as a result of taking 
the specified role. Our measure of self-con- 
stancy was simply the number of adjectives on 
the Personality Word Cards checked about 
self after the enactment but not before, plus 
the number of words checked before but not 
after. Table 1 shows a perfect inverse rank- 
difference correlation between role-taking apti- 
tude and this index of self-constancy. 

Hypothesis Ib accounts in another way for 
the degree of organismic involvement in enact- 
ing a role. If a subject has the ability to become 
greatly involved in the interactional role 
situation, then the direction of shift in self- 
conception as a result of specific role-playing 
can be predicted. Our procedure was to list 
those adjectives which had been checked for 
self after the enactment but which had not 
been checked for self before the enactment. A 
score was then calculated for each of the six 
subjects by tallying the number of words on 
this derived list which also appeared on the 
subject’s role-expectation checklists for both 
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father and daughter. This measure indicated 
the direction of the shift in self-conception, 
taking into account the role of the other. The 
product-moment correlation of this measure 
with score on the As-If test (number-of-words 
score) was .92. This value is significant for N 
= 6, thus supporting Hypothesis Ib. 

In order to test Hypothesis III, that our test 
of role-taking aptitude was related to general 
ego characteristics, product-moment correla- 
tions were computed for all 35 subjects between 
the score on Barron’s Ego-strength scale and 
the twe scores from the As-If test. These values 
were .61 for the content-analysis score and .53 
for the number-of-words score. These correla- 
tions lend support to the interpretation of role- 
taking aptitude as a correlate of ego strength 
in the area of interpersonal behavior. 


Discussion 


Our interest in this experiment was twofold: 
first, we wished to test in a preliminary way 
some of the implications of role theory, and 
second, we sought to explore the use of a rela- 
tively simple methodology for getting at com- 
plex social interactions. As a rule, when a 
social psychologist sets out to test hypotheses 
drawn from a general theory, the relationship 
of the experimental variable to the rational 
variable which it is supposed to represent is 
not always a clear one. It is our conviction 
that the experimental tasks closely resemble 
the rational variables. We think it is patent, for 
example, that role-expectations are in large 
part conceptualized by persons using Indo- 
European languages as qualities and that 
qualities can be communicated by means of 
adjectives. Furthermore, the use of the quali- 
tative form is closer, at least in middle-class 
American society, to the phenomenology of 
social interaction than is the action form of 
expression.’ Except in formal group struc- 
tures, such as a bureaucracy, where most 
behavior is codified in action-sentences, the 
preferred mode of organizing role behaviors and 
role expectations is the qualitative one. The 
use of the adjective check list is a systematic 
way of recording qualities. 

In the same way, our use of the As-If for- 
mulation is a direct, face-valid approach to the 
experimental variable—role-taking aptitude. 


3In the words of the popular song, “It’s not what 
you do, but the way that you do it.” 
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By the use of this simple and face-valid 
method, we have shown how one of Mead’s 
notions could be put to test: the influence of 
role-enactment on the self. To be sure, in this 
miniature situation, we did not expect, nor did 
we achieve, extreme and permanent changes 
in the self. Nevertheless, we did observe a shift 
in current self-conceptions following a validly 


judged role-enactment. Further, the direction — 


of the change was related to the degree of role- 
taking aptitude. (Janis and King [7] using a 
somewhat different method and operating 
within another conceptual framework have 
presented results which are congruent with 
our own.) From this part of our experiment, 
we hasten to add, we do not draw the inference 
that the more valid a role-enactment, the more 
shift in self perception. Other results are 
predicted when congruence between self and 
role-expectations or agreement of one’s own 
role-expectations with the group norm are not 
experimentally controlled. The determination 
of the effects of free variation in the last-named 
conditions upon role enactment and upon 
changes in self-description requires another 
experiment. 

Concern with establishing empirical corre- 
lates for the As-If test led us to so-called ego 
variables. On a priori grounds, the person who 
can effectively take the role-of-the-other is in 
a better position to deal with the manifold re- 
quirements of complex social life. This is much 
the same as saying that such a person has a 
“strong ego.” The measure of ego strength 
that we employed is an empirically-established 
MMPI scale that differentiates response to 
psychotherapy (Barron, 1). Illustrative of the 
items in the scale are the following: 


36. I seldom worry about my health. (True) 


217. I frequently find myself worrying about some- — 


thing. (False) 

253. I can be friendly with people who do things 
which I consider wrong. (True) 

344. Often I cross the street in order not to meet 
someone I see. (False) 

380. When someone says silly or ignorant things 
about something I know about, I try to set him right. 
(True) 

410, I would certainly enjoy beating a crook at his 
own game. (True) 


430. Tam attracted by members of the opposite sex. 


(True)* 


‘These measures of role-taking aptitude and ego- 
strength might reasonably be expected to correlate 
with measures of general intelligence. Since general 


\ 
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An EXPERIMENTAL ANALYsIs OF ROLE BEHAVIOR 


In view of the small number of subjects 
involved, the results are interpreted as lending 
tentative support to all of the hypotheses in- 
vestigated. The value of the present experi- 
ment lies not only in the relatively successful 
attempts at establishing the hypotheses but 
also in the demonstration of the feasibility of 
investigating quite directly the process of 
social interaction. It would seem that relatively 
simple and face-valid techniques may possess 
considerable value for the study of social- 
psychological behavior. 


SUMMARY 


Six subjects, equated for age, conformance 
of expectation of the role of daughter in con- 
temporary American culture, and congruence 
of self with daughter role, each engaged in a 
brief enactment of the role of daughter. The 
subjects varied systematically in role-taking 
aptitude, as assessed by a simple face-valid 
As-If procedure. The following hypotheses 
were subjected to empirical test and supported 
by the data: role-taking aptitude and validity 
of role-enactment are positively correlated; 
role-taking aptitude and self-constancy follow- 
ing role-enactment are negatively correlated; 
the shift in self-conception following role- 
enactment is in part a function of the specific 
tole enacted; and, finally, role-taking aptitude 
and a social adjustment variable are positively 
correlated. 


intelligence is—if it is anything—a conglomeration of 
many variables, the constructs ego-strength and role- 
taking aptitude may profitably be regarded as partial 
aspects of, rather than as dependent upon, general 
intelligence. The demonstrated existence of nonintellec- 
tive factors in intelligence, which can be nicely scaled 
by personality questionnaire items, supports the notion 
that the traditional reverent attitude toward intelli- 
gence as the master independent variable be 
re-examined. (An example of a scaled nonintellective 
factor may be found in Gough, H. G. A non-intellectual 
intelligence test. J. consult. Psychol., 1953, 17, 242-246.) 
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The experiment also demonstrated the 
utility of face-valid procedures in the investi- 
gation of social interaction. 
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SELF-CONCEPT CONFLICT INDICATORS AND LEARNING! 


EMORY L. COWEN, FRED HEILIZER, ann HOWARD S. AXELROD 
University of Rochester 


NE significant consequence of the 
recently growing interest in the for- 
mulation of a phenomenological 

theory of personality (19, 21, 22) has been the 
attempt to lend operational clarity to the 
measurement of the self concept and self- 
regarding attitudes. Originally, this trend 
gained'expression through the analysis of self- 
references taken from counseling interviews, 
such statements being defined as indices of the 
self concept (17, 20, 23). Subsequently, in an 
effort to extend this work beyond the therapy 
situation, several techniques have been de- 
veloped purportedly measuring some aspect 
of the self concept or self-regarding attitudes 
(1,4,5, 6, 9, 16). From these instruments, an 
attempt has been made to derive two types of 
operational measures: (a) indices of level of self 
concept, or how high an individual rates him- 
self with respect to certain self-regarding 
dimensions (e.g., self acceptance, positive self, 
ideal self, etc.), and (b) self concept discrepancy 
scores, based on disparities between self ratings 
obtained from two different frames of reference 
(e.g., self concept vs. ideal self [4], positive self 
concept vs. negative self concept [5], etc.). For 
the latter type of score, the assumption is typi- 
cally made that the greater the discrepancy 
between ratings the less stable the self concept, 
the greater is the amount of conflict connected 
with the specific trait being rated, and ulti- 
mately, the less well-adjusted the individual. 

Presumably each of these classes of measures 
has certain peculiar advantages and limitations. 
These have, to some extent, been discussed 
elsewhere (7, 8). In any case, a good many data 
have now been presented demonstrating some 
empirical validity for both types of measures 
(i.e. they can discriminate among subjects 
(Ss) with respect to other personality and 
behavioral indices in a manner roughly con- 
sistent with predictive expectations based on 
phenomenological theory [3, 4, 5, 7, 12, 15]. 

The rationale underlying the assumption 


1 This study was supported in part by a research 
grant to the first author from the National Institute of 
Mental Health of the National Institutes of Health of 
the USPHS (Contract #MH 437C). This is the fifth 
in a series of papers deriving from this work. 
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that large self-rating discrepancies are conflict — 
indicators is presented by Rogers (19) who 
says, “...psychological adjustment exists | 
when the concept of self is at least roughly 
congruent with all the experiences of the or- 
ganism” (19, p. 513). Extending this position, 
Rogers, quoting Hogan, suggests that “Threat 
occurs when experiences are perceived or antici- 
pated as incongruent with the structure of 
self” (19, p. 516). In this formulation, threat | 
may be regarded primarily as an intervening — 
variable, which is anchored behaviorally in — 
terms of defensive behavior. We may thus state 
as a broad experimental hypothesis that dis- 
crepancies in self ratings are indicative of 
areas of threat to the organism, for which ~ 
there should be demonstrable correlates in 
terms of defensive behaviors. í À 
Several tests of this hypothesis have been 
reported. Illustratively, Haigh (11) describes 
a study in which a group of Ss were asked to — 
rank-order a series of 48 trait-descriptive ad- — 
jectives both in terms of how they actually are 
(self concept) and how they would like to be | 
(ideal self). A rank-disparity score was deter- | 
mined, on the basis of the discrepancy between 
these two ratings. Perceptual thresholds for 
these same words were obtained tachistoscopi- — 
cally. Words with high-rank discrepancies | 
were found to have significantly higher per- | 
ceptual thresholds than those with low-rank | 
discrepancies (p = .01). | 
In a related experiment, Roberts (18) used | 
the Bills technique to select high and low dis- 
crepancy words. All Ss were then given a free 
association test using the same rated adjec- | 
tives as stimulus words. Again in support of | 
the basic hypothesis, significantly longer reac- | 
tion times were found for high discrepancy ] 
words (p = .001). In a subsequent study (2), 
part of which involved a replication of the 
Roberts experiment, Bills reports data which — 
tend to confirm these findings. In another part 
of his study, however, Bills found that when 
the self ratings and free association were re- 
peated after 14 weeks, association time de- f 
creased both for words which had larger and | 
smaller rating discrepancies than they had had | 
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in the first administration. This decrease was 
significantly greater for words which had 
higher discrepancies during the second ad- 
ministration, in contrast to what might be 
expected on the basis of theory. í 

Some data are therefore available demon- 
strating defensiveness in perceptual and asso- 
ciative reactions to words having large self- 
rating discrepancies. If self-rating discrepancies 
are generally indicative of conflict areas for the 
individual, then the behavioral defensiveness 
tripped off by this type of threat should mani- 
fest itself in other areas of functioning as well. 
The present experiment is designed as a test 
of this proposition, focussing primarily on the 
area of verbal learning. More specifically we 
have hypothesized that self concept conflict 
words, operationally defined in terms of self 
rating will elicit greater defensiveness in learn- 
ing (as measured by elevation of learning 
threshold) than will neutral ones. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES 


Ninety-four male and female college fresh- 
men were Ss in the present experiment.? The 
Ss were first seen in group administration 
where they completed the Bills inventory. 
Each S made three separate ratings along five- 
point scales, for 49 trait-descriptive adjectives. 
These ratings were: Column I—the way he 
saw himself for a given variable (self concept); 
Column II—to what extent he liked being this 
way (self acceptance); and Column I1/—how 
much he would like to be like this, ideally 
(ideal self), The operational measure of incon- 
sistency in the S’s attitudes toward the self 
was the discrepancy between the self concept 
and ideal self ratings (SC-IS). Following Bills’s 
assumption that such a discrepancy reflects an 
area of disturbance for the S (4), we refer to 
this measure as the “self concept conflict” 
indicator. 

À Earlier, E had paired each of 46° Bills ad- 
Jectives with a nonsense syllable of zero to 13 
per cent association value, selected from 
Glaze’s list (10). This pairing was constant 
throughout the experiment. On the basis of the 


? Although these Ss had originally been selected 
on the basis of an anxiety variable, the criterion measure 
of this variable was found to be unrelated to the learn- 
mg measure used in the present experiment (13). 

. Three of the Bills descriptive adjectives, broad- 
ed) businesslike, and fault-finding were dropped 
ecause they were not clearly one word adjectives. 
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Bills data, for each S, six neutral words (mini- 
mal SC-IS discrepancy) and six conflict words 
(maximal SC-IS discrepancy) were selected. 
‘These were the 12 words which were used in the 
learning experiment. Thus, although the ad- 
jective-nonsense syllable pairings were fixed, 
the particular 12 pairings selected for each S 
depended solely on how he had responded on 
the Bills inventory. Any given adjective may 
have been used as a conflict word for some Ss 
and as a neutral word for others. 

One to three weeks after the Bills inventory 
had been completed, Ss were seen indiyidually 
for the learning experiment, for which the 
anticipation method was used. Stimulus ad- 
jectives were typed on one side of a three by 
five inch index card, and the adjective-nonsense 
syllable pairings appeared on the reverse side. 
Exposure time for the stimulus word was three 
seconds; for the response pairing, two seconds. 
The order of presentation was randomized 
for each trial and a 20-second interval was 
allowed between trials. A word was eliminated 
when the nonsense syllable had been antici- 


‘pated correctly for two consecutive trials, the 


learning threshold for that word being the 
first of these trials. The experiment ended 
when all 12 words had been eliminated. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


A learning discrepancy score was computed 
for all Ss based on the total number of trials 
required to learn the six conflict words minus 
the total number of trials required to learn the 
six neutral words. For the group as a whole the 
mean learning discrepancy score was +5.03 
trials.“ Since all Ss learned both conflict and 
neutral words, the departure of this mean 
learning discrepancy score from zero was tested 
by a t test for CSc Pi pora our 
experimental h esis the obtain ratio 
of 2.52 was significant at between the .01 and 
.02 significance levels. Nonsense syllables 
paired with words identified as conflictual by 
virtue of self-rating discrepancies have been 
found to take significantly longer to learn than 
comparable syllables paired with words with- 
out rating discrepancies. 

Further analyses of the data have been car- 
ried out in order to determine whether an 
independent variable other than self concept 


4Plus sign denotes that this difference was in the 
expected direction. 
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conflict could conceivably have accounted for 
the elevated learning thresholds observed in 
the present experiment for the high-discrep- 
ancy words. Generally speaking, in experiments 
dealing with the presumed influence of motiva- 
tional-dynamic variables on perceiving and/or 
cognition, particular emphasis has been placed 
on the need to preclude the operation of such 
variables as inhibition of report, and differen- 
tial word frequency (14). By selecting nonsense 
syllables at a rather homogeneous difficulty 
level as the learning material for the present 
experiment, it was hoped that the operation of 
variables such as these would be minimized. 
Moreover, the design of the experiment was 
such that a given adjective-nonsense syllable 
pairing was selected as conflictual for some Ss 
and as neutral for others. These logical controls 
notwithstanding, the following statistical checks 
were made. 

When the data had been collected, the num- 
ber of times each adjective had been selected 
as a conflict and neutral stimulus was tabu- 
lated. We found that although almost every 
word (45 of 46) has been used as a threat 
stimulus for some Ss and as a neutral stimulus 
for others, there was a tendency for some words 
to have been selected more frequently as con- 
flict stimuli while others appeared to have been 
used more typically as neutral stimuli. The 
question then arose as to whether those words 
which had been used most frequently as con- 
flict stimuli might not have had lower word- 
frequencies than those typically taken as 
neutral stimuli (and hence, that our findings 
could be explained in terms of lesser familiarity 
with the conflict stimuli rather than their 
personal threat value). In order to test this 
possibility we determined an “experimental 
threat score” for each of our stimulus words— 
the total number of times an adjective had 
been used as a conflict stimulus minus the total 
number of times it had been used as a neutral 
stimulus. The range here was from +32 for the 
word nervous, to —34 for the word normal. A 
rank-order correlation was then computed 

between this “experimental threat score” and 
word frequency as given by Thorndike and 
Lorge (24). The obtained rho of .23 does not 
differ significantly from chance expectancy. 
Next, the average learning threshold for each 
word was computed. The range here was from 
a mean of 15.2 trials for considerate, to 5.1 
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trials for kind. Learning threshold was also 
correlated with word frequency, but again 
there was no relationship between these vari- 
ables. Thus, in the present experiment, the 
word frequency of the stimulus word appar- 
ently does not relate either to its conflict value 
or to the learning threshold of the paired non- 
sense syllable. There was, however, a signifi- 
cant positive correlation between the experi- 
mental threat score for a given word, and its 
learning threshold (r = .38, p = >.01). This 
relationship lends additional credence to the 
argument that it is the conflict value of the 
stimulus word which is causing elevation of its 
associated learning threshold. 

One final test was possible in which non- 
dynamic factors such as word frequency, 
difficulty level, or structure of nonsense sylla- 
bles were fully controlled. For seven of the 
adjective stimuli, alert, calm, cruel, efficient, 
fearful, logical, and meddlesome, our tabulation 
indicated approximately equal usage as a con- 
flict and as a neutral stimulus. In each of these 
seven instances, the stimulus word had been 
used either the same number of times as a con- 
flict and neutral stimulus, or a maximum of two 
times more often one way or the other. For the 
seven words combined, there had been a total 
of 74 instances where they had been used as 
conflict stimuli and 74 where they served as 
neutral stimuli. Separate mean learning 
thresholds were computed for each of these 
seven words as a conflict stimulus and as a 
neutral stimulus. In the former instance the 
average learning threshold was 10.8 trials, 
while it was 8.7 for the latter. Although this 
difference between group means is in the ex- 
pected direction, the test of its significance 
yields a ¢ value of 1.58 (p = .15). Thus, in a 
situation in which we control for all pertinent 
factors other than conflict value of the stimulus 
adjective, we find a strong tendency toward 
elevated learning thresholds for conflict words. 
That the results fall short of reaching a satis- 
factory level of significance here may, ina large 
measure, reflect the small sample of words 
being examined. 

The secondary analyses which we have re- 
ported serve to reduce the likelihood that 
independent variables other than self concept 
conflict were operating in the present experi- 


_ The? test used here is for independent groups, since 
different Ss are used in each of the observations. 


p 
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ment to elevate learning thresholds. The basic _ 


experimental hypothesis underlying the present 
research appears to have been confirmed. 


SUMMARY 


Within a phenomenological framework, self- 
rating discrepancies have been assumed to be 
conflict indicators. The present study tests the 
hypothesis that it will be more difficult to 
learn syllables associated with conflictual 
adjectives than it will be to learn syllables asso- 
ciated with neutral ones. 

Ninety-four college freshmen were given the 
Bills-Vance-McLean Index of Adjustment and 
Values, Each of 46 Bills adjectives had been 
paired with a nonsense syllable of low associa- 
tion value. On the basis of response to the 
Bills inventory, six neutral words and six con- 
flict words were selected for each S, and were 
presented in random order with their nonsense 
syllable associates for learning by the antici- 
pation method. 

For all Ss a discrepancy score was computed 
based on the total number of trials required 
to learn the conflict related syllables minus the 
total for the neutral ones. For the full group a t 
test indicated that this discrepancy was sig- 
nificantly greater than zero. Several additional 
analyses were presented to strengthen the 
argument that the elevated learning thresholds 
for conflict-related syllables resulted from the 
conflict variable rather than from extraneous 
independent variables. 

These data demonstrate defensive behaviors, 
in terms of elevated learning thresholds, for 
material associated with words identified as 
conflictual by virtue of self-rating discrepancy. 
They support the underlying assumption that 
self-rating discrepancies are conflict indicators. 
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OPINION CHANGE AS A FUNCTION OF SOME INTRAPERSONAL 
ATTRIBUTES OF THE COMMUNICATEES' 


WALTER WEISS anp BERNARD J. FINE 
Boston University 


to a communication, consideration should 

be given to the relationship between as- 
pects of the communication and certain evoked 
reactions or tendencies of the communicatees. 
The essential contribution of the communica- 
tee and his interrelation with stimulus aspects 
of the situation must be brought into the focus 
of theorization and experimentation. In the 
area of communications research, this con- 
sideration has only in recent years begun to 
gain the attention it merits. For example, 
studies have indicated a relationship between 
opinion change and attitude of the audience 
toward the communicator (10, 12). Also, it has 
been found that the effect of a communication 
on opinions is in part a function of the relation 
between the kind of communication presented 
and the prior attitude of the communicatees 
toward the content area (9). Furthermore, the 
effects of international communications ad- 
dressed to foreign audiences have been viewed 
as dependent on the relation between the 
responses desired by the communicator and 
the reaction predispositions of the audience 
CIRI): 

One intrapersonal consideration of relevance 
to communication effects is that of persistent 
drives and reaction styles of individuals. The 
relations between opinions and personality 
needs and attributes have been examined in 
part by correlational techniques (1, 2); but 
little experimental research has dealt with 
change of opinions as related to such personal 
attributes. A study by Mussen (15) indicated 
that those individuals who exhibited unre- 
duced hostility needs were not as favorably 
influenced in attitude by contact with minority 
group members as were those who did not have 
a high drive for the expression of aggressive- 
ness. The types of experiences had by both 
groups were, however, not reported nor were 
they controlled by the experimenter. A report 
in a recent volume on attitude change (11) 


T A FULL statement of the effect of exposure 


1 The research reported in this article was done under 
Contract NONR-492(04), between Boston University 
and the Office of Naval Research. 


indicated that individuals low in self-esteem 
were influenced more by persuasive communi- 
cations than those high in self-esteem; while 
those high in aggressiveness were not as easily 
influenced as those low in this personal quality. 
Both of these variables were presumed to 
mediate a general responsiveness to communi- 
cations of all kinds. While the search for 
“topic-free” personality attributes is an 
empirical matter and cannot be prejudged, 
the focal consideration of the interdependent 
relationship between communication and com- 
municatee can be brought to bear on the 
problem. 

Other things being equal, a persistent insti- 
gation to aggression which cannot be directed 
against the appropriate target will tend to be 
displaced against other available targets (6). 
One type of suitable aggressive reaction would 
be the holding of a hostile opinion concerning 
some object. In this sense, the opinion could be 
viewed as related to a personality need. Be- 
sides needs, individuals differ in styles of reac- 
tion to environmental presses when they occur. 
Along the reaction dimension of aggression, 
some may evidence a high degree of extrapuni- 
tiveness while others may infrequently express 
this pattern (18). Again one of the reflectors 
of this characteristic style may be opinion 
responses. While anticipation of punishment 
and censure may inhibit overt physical ac- 
tions of aggression, this restraining influence 
is less likely to affect the canalization of aggres- 
sion into opinions. Anonymity, “privateness,” 
and lack of social disapproval may reduce fear 
of punishment for the expression of aggressive 
opinions. 

Combining the assumption of the, depend- 
ence of the communication effect on the inter- 
relationship between communication and com- 
municatee with that of the role of opinion 
responses as expressors of personality needs 
and attributes, three hypotheses were formu- 
lated for experimental examination: (a) In- 
dividuals who are high in extrapunitiveness 
are more likely to be influenced by a communi- 
cation designed to effect an aggressive opinion 
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on action toward a particular group than are ` 
those low in extrapunitiveness. (6) Such a 
communication is more likely to be effective 
with those high in aggressive needs than those 
low in such needs. (c) Those high in both ag- 
gressive needs and extrapunitiveness are more 
likely to be influenced by the communication 
than those low in both. 


METHOD 


. General Design 


An expanded “before-after” design was employed. 
The “before” measures comprised two personality- 
assessing devices and an opinion questionnaire. Several 
weeks later all subjects (Ss) were given a mimeographed 
article on juvenile delinquency to read, followed im- 
mediately by an opinion questionnaire. Six weeks later 
all Ss took another opinion questionnaire. A control 
group that was not exposed to the experimental com- 
munication, but took most of the other measures, was 
also employed. 
Subjects A 

Several classes of juniors and seniors at Boston Uni- 
versity were utilized. All Ss were majors in public 
relations. They were seen in their customary classrooms 
during regularly scheduled class periods. 


“Before” Measures 


Five lantern slides of the following TAT cards were 
prepared: 3BM, 8BM, 11, 18GF, and 20. These were 
selected on the basis of information derived from several 
other researches dealing with aggressive drives (8, 13, 
15). The slides were projected one at a time on a screen 
before a group of Ss. The Ss had 20 seconds in which to 
examine a particular picture and then approximately 
five minutes to make up a story about it. Each story 
was written on a separate page in a prepared booklet 


„that had been passed out to the Ss, At the top of each 


page, four questions were placed, which were designed 
to guide their thinking and enable them to cover all the 
elements of a plot in the time allowed (14). After com- 
pleting the abbreviated TAT, the Ss filled out the adult 
form of the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study. 
Both of these measures were presented as part of an 
ostensible research project to design a reliable test of 
creative imagination. 

Immediately after completing the above two meas- 
ures, the Ss were asked to fill out a brief opinion ques- 
tionnaire containing nine items. Four of the questions 
related to juvenile delinquency; the other five on diverse 
topics were included as “fillers.” The ostensible purpose 
of the questionnaire was presented to the Ss as an 
attempt to compare the opinions of college students 
with those expressed by the larger American public on 
issues surveyed by polling organizations. 


Experimental Communication and “After” Meas- 
ures 


_ Several weeks later a report on the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency was presented to the Ss. The view- 
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point expressed urged strict discipline and harsh punish- 
ment as the most effective procedure for dealing with 
young offenders, The Ss were given to understand that 
this article by an unnamed author had been submitted 
to a national magazine for publication, and that the 
editors of the magazine wanted to obtain reactions to 
the material to determine whether the judgments of the 
editors about the article were in agreement with those 
of educated people. Therefore, they were seeking the 
cooperation of the students and were asking them to 
read the article as they would if it appeared in a favorite 
magazine, after which the Ss would be asked to indicate 
their reactions to it. 

The immediate “after” questionnaire contained a 
series of items seeking the Ss’ judgments of the quality 
of the article, the fairness of the presentation, and the 
intent of the unnamed author. Following these were a 
set of ten opinion questions seeking the Ss’ own opin- 
ions on the topic of juvenile delinquency. Four of the 
ten were identical with those used in the “before” ques- 
tionnaire; the remaining six were completely new. Most 
of these opinion items were drawn from a similar ques- 
tionnaire utilized in a study by Kelman and Hoyland 
(12), The questionnaire concluded with a group of six 
multiple-choice items testing the Ss on the content of 
the article. 

Approximately six weeks later the Ss were presented 
with a questionnaire identical with that used in the 
experimental session, except for the group of items 
seeking their reactions to the article. The format and 
appearance of the questionnaire were quite different 
from the former ones. 


Control Group 


‘The group comprised approximately 30 students who 
were not exposed to the experimental communication, 
For various reasons, only about half were given the 

lity measures and the second “after” measure. 
But all took the “before” and immediate “after” ques- 
tionnaires at the same times as the experimental Ss. 


Scoring 

‘The manifest contents of the five TAT stories were 
examined for evidence of aggressive themas. A simple 
zero-one system of quantitative scoring was utilized, 
indicating presence or absence of an aggressive thema 
for a particular story. Thus, the theoretical range of 
total scores was from 0 to +5. Those individuals ob- 
taining a total score of 0 or 1, with the 1 not involving 
a thema of violent aggression, were placed in the cate- 
gory of those exhibiting low aggressive needs, The Ss 
obtaining a total score of 4 neh 5 were considered as ex- 

THN TOE 
NS Bassi to each of the 24 picture situations of 
the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study was scored 
on a zero-one basis, indicating presence or absence of 
an extrapunitive response. The theoretical range of 
total scores was therefore from Oto 24. Those in the top 
third of the empirical distribution, which extended from 
1 to 22, were designated as high extrapunitives and 
those in the bottom third as low extrapunitives. n 

While the opinion responses to the items on juvenile 
delinquency allowed for a five-step system, ranging 
from “strongly agree” to “strongly disagree,” a more 
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rigorous and defensible three-step system was utilized. 
No distinction was made between “strongly agree” and 
“agree” or between “strongly disagree” and “disagree.” 
When a response was made indicating acceptance of an 
opinion item, whose sense emphasized punitiveness 
toward delinquents, a score of +1 was assigned. When 
the response indicated acceptance of leniency and guid- 
ance or rejection of punishment as a way of dealing 
with delinquents, a score of —1 was assigned. When 
the uncertain category was selected, a score of 0 was 
assigned. Thus, the theoretical range for the four “be- 
fore” items was +4 to —4, and for the ten “after” 
items +10 to —10, This system meant that a change 
in score from one time interval to another on a particu- 
lar item required that the S shift his response from the 
gross category of agreement, uncertainty, or disagree- 
ment, to another one of these three categories. 


RESULTS 


In Table 1 are presented the mean “before” 
opinions on delinquency of the experimental 
Ss, who scored low or high on the Rosenzweig, 
the TAT, and the combination of these two 
measures. The mean for the entire control 
group is also given. While a more appropriate 
base would involve the separation of the con- 
trol Ss into low and high scorers on the person- 
ality measures, this was not feasible since less 
than half of this small group was tested with 
these devices. 

None of the differences between low or high 
scorers and the control group was significant, 
with two-tailed p values ranging from .15 to 
.75. But reliable differences do appear between 
the initial opinions of low and high scorers on 
two of the three personality separations. This 
finding unfortunately complicates the analyses 
of the effects of the communication on opinions. 

Table 2 contains the means for the several 
groups on the ten items on delinquency in the 
immediate “after” questionnaire. Except for 
the mean of those scoring low on the combined 
Rosenzweig-TAT category, all other means of 
the experimental groups are significantly 


TABLE 1 


Mean “BEFORE” OPINIONS ON JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY 
(Basen ON Four QuEsTIONS) 


Experimental Subjects 


Control} 
Sub- | Rosenzweig | TAT Ros.-TAT 
jects 

Low | High | Low | High | Low | High 


Mean —2.55 |—2.71|—2.21|—2.88|—2.11|—3.27|—1.77 
N 29 28 33 32 38 il 13 
(two tails) ~30 <.05 -02 
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TABLE 2 
MEAN ĪMMEDIATE “AFTER” OPINIONS ON JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 
(Basen oN TEN QUESTIONS) 
Experimental Subjects 
trol 
Statistic | Sub- | Rosenzweig | TAT Ros,-TAT 
ject 
Low | High | Low | High | Low | High 
Mean —6.86 |—4.00|-+1.39|—2. 26|+-0. 28] —4.64)-+4.69 
N 2 | 2 | 33 | 31 | 39 | 11 | 13 
(one tail) <.001 <.05 <.001 


different from that of the control group. The 
values range from <.05 to <.001, two tails. 
The grand mean for the entire experimental 
group is also significantly different from that 
of the control group. Thus, the communication 
appears to have had a decided effect on the 
opinions of the groups of Ss exposed to it. 
While the differences between the low and high 
scorers of the three experimental groups are all 
significant,? the reliable discrepancy in “be- 
fore” opinions for two of the groups made 
necessary an additional statistical analysis of 
the “after” means. Using the opinion scores on 
the “before” questionnaire, covariance analy- 
ses were performed on the immediate “after” 
scores for the low and high scorers on the TAT 
and the combined Rosenzweig-TAT cate- 
gories. The one-tailed p value of the difference 
between the adjusted means for the TAT 
separation was <.07 and that for the com- 
bined group <.005. Another attempt was also 
made to deal with the problem of significant 
“before” differences for two of the personality 
separations. Low and high aggressives were 
split into subgroups of Ss scoring above or 
below the median of the distribution of “be- 
fore” opinions. The immediate “after” differ- 
ences between appropriate pairs of subgroups 
were then analyzed. All the differences between 
the low and high aggressives were decidedly in 
the predicted direction, but significance was 
not reached with the small Ns employed. 


? When opinion changes based on the four items 
used both before and after were analyzed, the same 
findings relative to the differences between low and 
high scorers and between the experimental and control 
groups were obtained. Furthermore, those Ss scoring 
moderate in aggressiveness on the personality measures 
exhibited mean “after” opinions which fell between 
the low and high aggressives in the opinion analyses. 
Their “before” opinions were not reliably different 
from those of the other groups. 


es 
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The analyses of the data relating to the 


k differential effect of the communication on the 


opinions of the experimental Ss have been 
presented in terms of the individual as the 
sampling unit. While there is adequate justifi- 
cation for this procedure, it might be argued 
that the simple fact of group administration 
requires the use of classes as sampling units. 
Since the experimental group comprised three 
college classes, the N for the means of low and 
high scorers would be three. Two analyses 
using classes as units were performed on the 
immediate effect of the communication on 
opinions. There were no significant differences 
between the “before” means of opinions on 
juvenile delinquency of the groups separated 
on the personality measures. The difference 
between low and high scorers on the Rosen- 
zweig yielded a p value of <.001, one tail; 
while that between the low and high scorers on 
the TAT hada p value of .08, one tail. No 
analysis was made of the data from the com- 
bined Rosenzweig-TAT group, since there 
were too few individuals in some of the classes 
scoring low or high on both these measures to 
yield reasonably stable means per class. Thus, 
the findings based on the individual as the 
sampling unit are supported by an analysis 
using the class as the unit. 

In view of the differential effect of the com- 
munication on opinions, it becomes important 
to determine if these results are confounded 
with differences in learning of the content of 
the article. A six-item multiple-choice quiz on 
the substance of the article had been included 
in the “after” questionnaire. A simple zero-one 
system of scoring was used, with the theoretical 
range being zero to six. The mean scores for 
the groups in this test are presented in Table 3. 
None of the differences between low and high 
scorers is found to be significant. Thus, the 
opinion results are not due to differences in 
acquisition of the content. 


TABLE 3 
MEAN Scores on Facr-Quiz Test IN IMMEDIATE 
“AFTER” QUESTIONNAIRE 


(Basen on Sx QUESTIONS) 
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TABLE 4 


Jovcments oF FAIRNESS OF PRESENTATION AND 
PROPAGANDISTIC INTENT OF COMMUNICATION 


— 


Rosenzweig TAT Ros.-TAT 
Low High Low High Low High 


Statistic 


Per cent of each group judging article completely fair 
or mostly fair 


Per cent 28.6 45.4 31.3 38.5 36.4 53.8 

N Orso: S 39 11 13 

p (two tails) .20 .53 39 

Per cent of each group judging article as “a piece of 
propaganda” Py 

Per cent 42.8 45.4 43.8 48.7 45.5 46.2 

N 20) 987 rah ok 39 11 13 

p (two tails) .B4 68 97 


While learning of ideational material is of 
importance to opinion change, previous re- 
search has indicated the need to take into 
account the Ss’ judgmental reactions to the 
communication. Several questions were in- 
cluded in the “after” questionnaire seeking the 
‘Ss’ reactions to the article. Two of these asked 
for judgments of the fairness or one-sidedness 
of the presentation and of the possibility that 
the article was a piece of propaganda. The 
proportions of low and high scorers responding 
in a particular way to the questions are indi- 
cated in Table 4. No significant differences are 
observed between the various groups on either 
of the two items of judgment. 

In Table 5 are given the mean opinion scores 
for the experimental and control groups on the 
second “after” questionnaire, which was taken 
by the Ss approximately six weeks after the 
first one. The means for the high scorers on 
the several personality separations are all sig- 
nificantly different from that for the control 
group, with the two-tailed p values being less 


TABLE 5 
OpmīIons ON JUVENILE DeE.mnquency Six 
WEEKS AFTER COMMUNICATION SESSION 
(Basen on TEN Questions) 
—_ 


MEAN 


Experimental Subjects 


Ros.-TAT 


Control 
Statistic Sub- | Rosenzweig TAT 
j 
Low | High | Low | High | Low High 


i -TAT 
Statistic Rosenzweig TAT Ros.-TA‘ 
Low High Low High Low High 
Mean 4.97 4.67 4.87 4.87 4.64 4.23 
y 9 «#433 «31 (39s (CS 
$ (two tails)  <.30 = .40 


6.00 |—3.63}—1.00) —2.93|—1.11|—3.78|+-0. 23 
10 27 32 28 37 9 13 
0 


p (two tails) <.1 «16 <.15 


Mean 
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TABLE 6 


Mean Scores on Fact-Quiz Test Sıx WEEKS AFTER 
Y COMMUNICATION SESSION 


(BAsED ON Sıx Questions) 


Rosenzweig TAT Ros.-TAT 
Statistic 
Low High Low High Low High 
Mean 3.12 2.50 2.81 2.97 3.00 2.38 
N 26. 32:26... 35 8 13 
p (two tails)  <.20 71 48 


than .05. However, the differences between the 
low scorers and the control group yield p values 
ranging from .11 to .40, two tails. The low and 
high scorers are still divergent from each other 
at this time interval. But, when a covariance 
analysis using the four-item “before” measure 
is performed on the means for the Ss, separated 
according to the TAT and the combined per- 
sonality measures, the differences do not 
approach significance. 

Table 6 contains the mean scores relating to 
retention of the content of the article after six 
weeks, based on the six-item test. As with the 
immediate “after” results on the fact-quiz 
items, none of the differences approaches the 
.05 level. 

In the “before” questionnaire, five “filler” 

items had been included on five different topics. 
Although the opinion questions were unrelated 
in content to juvenile delinquency, they re- 
quired the S' to select one of four responses for 
each, set along a dimension of in i 
punitiveness of action. For example, one dealt 
with the punishment to be meted out to a 
person guilty of a sex crime. The alternative 
responses to this question varied from a jail 
sentence with psychiatric treatment to capital 
punishment. In view of the relation found 
between aggressiveness and communication 
effect, it is of interest to determine if high 
scorers on the personality measures are inclined 
to hold more punitive opinions on a variety of 
topics than do the low scorers. A 1 to 4 scoring 
system was used, with 1 being assigned to the 
least punitive response and 4 to the most 
te The theoretical range is therefore 5 
to 20. 

The means for the low and high scorers are 
presented in Table 7. Significant differences 
between means are found for the groups sepa- 
tated according to the Rosenzweig and the 
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combined Rosenzweig-TAT measures, but not 
for the separation based on the TAT alone. 

While the high and low scorers on the per- 
sonality measures did not differ reliably from 
each other in the proportions selecting certain 
response categories on the two questions of 
judgment about the communication, it is of 
general interest to examine the relation be- 
tween type of judgment and the effect of the 
communication. The data appropriate to this 
are presented in Table 8. 

While the groups were not significantly 
different from each other before the communi- 
cation, the immediate “after” differences be- 
tween experimental and control groups all 
have p values of less than .001, two tails. (The 
over-all control group is used as a base, since 
the more appropriate procedure of separating 
the group into those who would have selected 
particular judgmental categories, if they had 
been to the communication, is not 
feasible.) The difference in effect on opinions 
between those who judged the article as fair 
versus those who judged it as one-sided is 
highly significant (<.001, two tails), while that 
between those judging it as propaganda versus 
those judging it as not propaganda does not 
approach significance. The discrepancies in 
effect continue to hold six weeks later, with 
significance now appearing between the propa- 
ganda and nonpropaganda groups. The same 
pattern of results is obtained when the Ss are 
separated on the basis of their combined re- 
sponses to both questions, with significant 
differences appearing at both time intervals 
between the experimental groups and between 
these and the over-all control group. Within 
each of the judgmental categories a further 
Separation was made based on the personality 
measures. Although the Ws for these subgroups 
were too small for adequate reliability, the 
direction of the differences between low and 


TABLE 7 


MEAN Opinton Scores on Five Topics Usep AS 
FILLER” ITEMS IN “BEFORE” QUESTIONNAIRE 


EEE TAT Ros.-TAT 

High | Low | High 
Mean 11.31)12.55)12.31]12.37/11.55}13.69 
N 32 | 38 | 11 | 13 
> (two tails) — <.05 
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TABLE 8 
MEAN OPINION SCORES ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY FOR EXPERIMENTAL SUBGROUPS SEPARATED BY Supyects’ 
JUDGMENTS OF THE ARTICLE AND FOR THE OVER-ALL CONTROL GROUP 

(Based on Ten Questions) 


Experimental Subjects 


Control 
aee Fair Onesided Propaganda p Not Fair + Not One-sided + 
Propaganda Propaganda Propaganda 
Immediate “After” —6.86 (28) +2.47 (36) —2.75 (63) —0.94 (49) —0.08 (36) +2.48 (23) —1.80 (40) 
Delayed “After” —6.00 (10) 0.00 (31) —3.56 (57) —3.14 (42) —0.53 (34) +41:14 (22) —3.03 (36) 


high scorers with judgment of the communica- 
tion controlled was in accordance with the 
main hypotheses of the research. 
DISCUSSION 
The general theoretical assumption under- 


_ lying the research holds that, other things 


being equal, maximum effectiveness of commu- 
nication is achieved when the viewpoint ex- 
pressed in a communication is congruent with 
personality needs and consistent styles of 
reaction of the communicatees. The three re- 
search hypotheses drawn from this premise are 
concerned with the relationship between 
personality aggressiveness of communicatees 
and the impact of an appeal designed to pro- 
voke punitive opinions toward juvenile delin- 
quents. The data offer strong support for the 
hypotheses. This finding relates to the static 
correlational results of previous studies linking 
prejudice to displaced aggression and to general 
personality patterns of individuals (1, 3, 13). 

In this research, the Rosenzweig and the 
combined Rosenzweig-TAT measures yielded 
more consistently reliable differences in opin- 
ions between low and high scorers than did the 
TAT alone. This may be due to the relatively 
few items on which the TAT analyses were 
based or to the relatively gross scoring em- 
ployed; but, at the moment, an alternative 
explanation is preferred. High aggressive 
drives, as manifested by fantasy expressions, 
need not be reflected in overt hostility in any 


linear, unidimensional relationship. The antici- ` 


pation of punishment or guilt for expressed 
aggression may interfere with the overt reali- 
zation of an instigation to aggression (6, 16, 
17). Such interfering tendencies may be exhib- 
ited in the disinclination to respond punitively 
to the external environment. However, when 
aggressive needs are associated with extrapu- 


nitive reactive tendencies, greater predictabil- 
ity of overt behavior is obtained. In some 
instances, high anticipated punishment from 
the environment may act to attenuate ex- 
pected differences in the expression of aggres- 
sion; but, in the current study, opinion 
responses were safeguarded by anonymity and 
by the lack of evident social disapproval for a 
particular policy position. 

The extrapunitive score may be taken as an 
indication of a tendency to react aggressively 
against the environment given adequate 
provocation. It can also be considered as a con- 
sistent style of reaction that the individual 
uses in dealing with the environment. Given a 
personality attribute of this kind, it seems 
feasible to expect that such an individual will 
be more inclined to hold and express punitive 
opinions on a variety of topics than will one not 
exhibiting such a tendency. Previous research 
(20), as well as the current data, support this 
assumption. } 

Ina study by Janis (11), opinion change and 
aggressiveness were found to be negatively 
related. The reason set forth for this result was 
that those high in this attribute were not as 
inclined to accept external suggestion and 
communication as those low in the attribute. 
The current results do not contradict this inter- 
pretation, put rather set a qualification upon it. 
In the Janis study, the communications were 
not designed to provoke aggressive responses, 
while in this one such an effect was desired. 
Thus, given proper congruence between the 
communication appeal and personality predis- 
positions, high aggressives can be changed in 
opinion, and significantly more so, than low 
aggressives. : 

Other investigators have determined that 
differences between experimental groups in the 
effect of a communication on opinions need 
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not be due to correlated differences in the learn- 
ing and retention of the content of the com- 
munication (10, 22). (This has led them to 
assert the significance of distinguishing between 
the learning and “acceptance” of communi- 
cated material. The net interactive effect of 
both factors is presumed to influence the extent 
of opinion change.) The data of the present 
experiment confirm the previous findings. 
Motivation to learn the content was probably 
provoked by the experimental instructions, 
interest in the topic, and the communication 
itself. Apparently, the resultant focused atten- 
tion was sufficiently great to counter interfer- 
ing influences derived from opposed initial 
opinions and continuing implicit reactions to 
the article. While these results were obtained 
with a quantitative measure based on six 
specific questions, it is conceivable that impor- 
tant qualitative differences in the acquisition 
and retention of the entire substance of the 
article may have been present. 

The implicit judgmental responses aroused 
by the communicator and communication have 
been considered as intimately related to the 
effectiveness of the communication. Among 
the judgmental reactions found to be signifi- 
cant are those concerned with the attributes 
of fairness of presentation and propagandistic 
intent (9). The relevance of these particular 
judgments to communication effects is con- 
firmed by the data of the present study. 
Whether such implicit responses mediate the 
effect or result from the effect, or are a conse- 
quence along with the effect of other processes, 
has not yet been established. 

The net observable effect of a communica- 
tion on opinions is a resultant of a dynamic 
interaction among influences of varying po- 
tency for and against acceptance of the view- 
point expressed. Favorable predispositions and 
implicit responses may be countered by unfa- 
vorable ones. Thus, the effect of a single factor 
can only be assessed within the qualitative and 
quantitative context of related, active influ- 
ences. Neglect of this consideration leads to the 
overestimation of the determining influence 
on opinion change of a single factor. For exam- 

ple, many people seem to feel that communica- 
tees, if forewarned that a source is untrust- 
worthy or biased, or a communication nothing 
but propaganda, would be completely resistant 
to communication influence. Several previous 
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studies (5, 10, 12), as well as the results pre- , 
sented here, do not confirm this contention, 
Also, as evidenced by this research, a lack of 
congruence between a nonaggressive person- 
ality and a punitive appeal is not sufficient by 
itself to induce maximum resistance to a com- 
munication. However, as more pressures 
tending to rejection of the communicated view- 
point are brought to bear, greater resistance 
may follow. For example, those scoring low in 
extrapunitiveness and judging the communi- 
cation as one-sided and propagandistic were 
most resistant to the effect of the article and 
were not significantly different from the con- 
trol group. 

While this study demonstrated a relation 
between opinion change and certain personal 
attributes of the audience, it must be noted 
that a complete functional relationship was 
not established. To approach this, aggressive- 
ness should be experimentally manipulated. 
While consistent needs and reaction tendencies 
associated with personality cannot feasibly be 
affected by brief procedures, the induction of 
temporary instigations to aggression can be 
attempted. Furthermore, to round out the 
interactive relationship, some information 
pertaining to the effect on opinions of prior 
ego-satisfaction and drive reduction in relation 
to particular communication appeals should 
be obtained. 


SUMMARY 


This study was designed to test three re- 
search hypotheses. (a) Individuals who are 
high in extrapunitiveness are more likely to be 
influenced by a communication designed to 
effect an aggressive opinion on action toward a 
particular group than are those low in extra- 
punitiveness. (6) Such a communication is more 
likely to be effective with those high in aggres- 
sive needs than those low in such needs. (c) 
Those high in both aggressive needs and extra- 
Punitiveness are more likely to be influenced 
by the communication than those low in both. 
A “before-after” design was employed. The 
Ss’ initial opinions on the problem of juvenile 
delinquency were assessed and they were given 
the adult form of the Rosenzweig P-F Study 
and an abbreviated version of the TAT pre- 
pared for group administration. Several weeks 
later all read a mimeographed article on juve- 
nile delinquency, which presented the view- 
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point that punitive measures should be applied 
to young offenders. This was immediately fol- 
lowed by another opinion questionnaire 
containing ten opinion items on juvenile delin- 
quency, six fact-quiz items on the content of 
the article, and a few focusing on the Ss’ 
judgments of the article. Six weeks later all Ss 
took another opinion questionnaire. A control 
group that was not exposed to the experimental 
communication, but took most of the other 
measures, was also employed. 

The data confirm the hypotheses, particu- 
larly for the immediate effects of the communi- 
cation. A significant difference was also 
obtained between high and low aggressives in 
their responses along a dimension of punitive- 
ness to five opinion items, that dealt with topics 
not the focus of this research. Also, a relation 
between judgment of the communication and 
opinion change was found, such that those Ss 
viewing the communication as fair and not 
propagandistic were affected more than those 
_ judging it as one-sided and propagandistic. 
This variable was not confounded with the 
main one of aggressiveness, since low and high 
scorers were not reliably different in their 
judgments of the communication. The impli- 
cations of the findings of this study for theory 
and further research were discussed. 
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IS SATISFACTION WITH SELF A MEASURE OF ADJUSTMENT? 


JACK BLOCK 


Institute of Personality Assessment and Research 
University of California, Berkeley 


HE satisfaction or concern of an indi- 

vidual with his phenomenal self is a 

datum of great importance. Much be- 
havior becomes coherent when understood in 
terms of the ideal self toward which an indi- 
vidual aspires and his very personal evaluation 
of how close he sees himself to this ideal. 

Besides its more general implications for 
behavior, variability in self-satisfaction is of 
particular current interest in that it has been 
proposed by Rogers (6) as a measure or mani- 
festation of progress in psychotherapy. By 
means of Q sorts, Rogers had traced the chang- 
ing relationship between a patient’s perceived 
self and her ideal self during the course of 
therapy. He noted that at the beginning of 
treatment, there was little correspondence be- 
tween the patient’s self and her ideal (as indi- 
cated by an r of .21) while at the termination 
of treatment, the correspondence between self 
and ideal was quite appreciable (as indicated 
by an r of .69). The increased correspondence 
between self and ideal was primarily due to 
changes in the perceived self rather than 
changes in the client’s ideal. 

Rogers suggests that “we have found an 
instrument which comes close to measuring 
the specific kind of change which comes about 
in psychotherapy” (6, p. 81). 

The present writers would assert that the 
verbally expressed relationship between per- 
ceived self and ideal self is a complex one in 
need of further study and a qualified inter- 
pretation. We would hypothesize that the re- 
lationship of expressed self-satisfaction to ad- 
justment is a curvilinear one which at different 
points on the curve varies in its psychological 
import. The prediction of curvilinearity follows 


1 Since the present article was submitted for publi- 
cation some twenty months ago, there has appeared 
an important volume, Psychotherapy and personality 
change, edited by C. R. Rogers and Rosalind F. Dy- 
mond. Chicago: Univer. of Chicago Press, 1954. In 
this book, Rogers, and Butler and Haigh report the 
finding of a high relationship between self and ideal 
self descriptions in individuals recognized by other 
means as defensive and repressing. Accordingly, much 
of the discussion in the present paper about Rogerian 
views is no longer appropriate. 
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from the more general theoretical rationale 
underlying this study. 

It is granted that to admit extreme dis- 
satisfaction with one’s self is indicative of mal- 
adjustment. But are individuals expressing 
extreme self-satisfaction to be considered as 
representative of an optimal level of personality 
integration when this self-satisfaction is based 
upon repressive mechanisms? Much depends, 
of course, on the concept of adjustment to 
which one adheres. However, most psy- 
chologists would agree in considering a sup- 
pressive, repressive mode of adaptation as less 
than adequate. In a sense, such a person may 
be said to be “‘overly-integrated,” a condition 
sufficient enough for a stable and benign en- 
vironment where pressures on the individual 
never become too great, but one which is in- 
capable of manifesting the adaptive flexibility 
and resiliency of a less rigid personality struc- 
ture. 

The preceding point of view can be better 
expressed by introducing the construct of ego- 
control (1, 3). By ego-control is meant the in- 
dividual’s characteristic mode of dealing with 
his needs and impulses in the face of the social 
reality. Previous research has indicated the 
fruitfulness of thinking in terms of three types 
of individuals, positioned along this impulse- 
control continuum. For convenience, these 
types have been labeled as overcontrollers, 
undercontrollers and appropriate-controllers. 

Briefly described, overcontrollers (OC’ers) 
bind their tensions excessively. Their various 
needs tend toward relatively indirect means 
of expression. The overcontroller is aloof, 
distant, and restrained in his interpersonal 
relations, is overconforming and delays gratifi- 
cation even when gratification would not be 
inconsistent with the reality situation or his 
ultimate goals. He excessively weights his 
previous experience in extrapolating to the 
future and has difficulty in being probabilistic. 
In situations or areas where motivational con- 
flicts exist, the mechanisms of repression and 
denial tend to appear. Where need-level en- 
croaches upon the several thresholds of repres- 
sion, the paranoid solution of projection tends 
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to be invoked as the personality system adjusts 

to maintain its steady-state. 

Undercontrollers (UC’ers) do not bind their 
-tensions sufficiently. Their various needs tend 
toward relatively direct and unmodulated 
means of expression. The undercontroller 
manifests a large degree of emotional fluctua- 
tion. In a new situation, he shows variable and 
transient attempts to structure. He is rela- 
tively nonconforming and tends toward im- 
mediate gratification of his own needs even 
when such gratification is inconsistent with 
the total situation or his ultimate goals. He 
underestimates actuarial probabilities in plan- 
ning for the future. In situations of motiva- 
tional importance, instead of manifesting the 
immobility of conflict, the undercontroller 

evidences an oscillation in his behavior. The 

problems of the UC’er tend to be visible, since 
by definition he does not have the capacities to 
_ keep them hidden or displaced. Anxiety and 
| despair are manifest rather than bound or 
| denied. 
* Appropriate-controllers (AC’ers) selectively 
bind and discharge their tensions in accord 
with the reality conditions of their social en- 
vironment. They are relaxed and informal. 
The AC’ers frame of reference is subject to 
teasonable change and he is comfortable and 
flexible in his conformity to social mores. He 
| evaluates relevant considerations and gratifies 
| self or delays gratification depending upon the 
situation. There is a reasonable assessment of 
aspirations and personal achievements. 

In terms of the above descriptions of the 
three patterns of control, our second hypoth- 
f esis follows directly—the degree of expressed 
r self-satisfaction is ordinally related to amount 

of ego-control; i.e., OC’ers should express 
“More self-satisfaction than AC’ers who in turn 


should express more self-harmony than the 
UC'ers, 


A 


METHOD 


Students enrolled in three psychology classes at 
San Francisco State College served as subjects in this 
experiment. These students were relatively homo- 
geneous with respect to age, intelligence, and socio- 
economic status, 

Early in the course, each student was given & 
booklet form of the MMPI to take home and fill out. 
Subject anonymity in filling out the inventory was 
guaranteed by the expedient of having each student 
select for himself a five-digit code number of which he 
alone was to keep a record. 

Approximately two weeks later, each student was 
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asked to describe himself as he really and honestly 
saw himself. A self-administering Q-sort procedure 
was employed wherein each subject rated a list of 80 
adjectives with reference to the degree with which each 
adjective described him. The same code-number sys- 
tem of identification was used to encourage frank self- 
description. Because of the anonymity assured each 
subject, it may be presumed that what was expressed 
in this self-sort related very closely to the individual’s 
conscious self-percept. 

Approximately a week after completion of the 
“Self-sorts,” the subjects were given the same list of 
adjectives and a suitably modified set of instructions 
and asked to describe themselves as they ideally 
would like to be. Again the code number identification 
was used. « 

A total of 56 subjects completed the three pro- 
cedures. Subject attrition was high, since failure to 
turn in any one of the procedures excluded that sub- 
ject from the analysis. It is to be noted that subjects 
participated on what was essentially a volunteer 
basis, so that a selectivity factor may be affecting our 
results. 


RESULTS 


The self-sort and ideal self-sort of each sub- 
ject was correlated by the product-moment 
method. The range of correlations was from 
—.30 to .84 with a median of .64. The skewness 
of the distribution is perhaps intrinsically 
meaningful, if it implies that an optimal point 
of self-satisfaction is above the midpoint of 
the range. Men and women did not differ sig- 
nificantly in their approximations to personal 
ideals and their data therefore are combined 
for the purposes of the analysis. 

Using the correlations between self-sorts 
and ideal self-sorts as a set of scores (the satis- 
faction-with-self variable), correlations were 
computed between this variable—transformed 
into Z scores—and the usual clinical scales of 
the MMPI. In addition, correlations were 
computed between the satisfaction-with-self 
variable and several recently developed MMPI 
scales of special interest for our analysis. As 
will be discussed below, it is felt that the con- 
ventional MMPI scales are somewhat in- 
adequate to test our hypotheses. The correla- 


tions are reported in Table 1. 


between one’s percelv 
along with maladjustment, as maladjustment 
is defined on the conventional MMPI scales. 
Thus, the individuals expressing self-dis- 
satisfaction earn significantly higher scores on 
the Hypochondriasis, Depression, Psycho- 
pathic Personality, Psychasthenia, and Schizo- 
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TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELF-SATISFACTION AND 
Various MMPI Scates 


MMPI Correlation with 

Scale Self-Satisfaction 
K -33 
F —.54 
Hs —.59 
D — .63 
Hy —.25 
Pd — .62 
Mf —.21 
Pa =i 
ANPE —.69 
Sc —.63 
Ma —.22 
E-C 44 
De AL 
Ad —.54 


Nore: For an N of 56, an r of .26 is significant at .05 level; an 
r of .35 at the .01 level. Raw scores were used for all correlations. 


phrenia scale, as well as on the F scale, which 
reflects unconventionality. 

We may accept the finding of self-dissatisfied 
individuals as maladjusted since the MMPI is 
recognized as an effective instrument for de- 
tecting manifest pathology. However, the 
MMPI has long been criticized by clinicians 
as allowing too many “false negatives,” i.e., 
as failing to discern individuals whose pa- 
thology still leaves them socially appropriate, 
and who are clever or defensive enough to 
“fake good.” The overcontrolling, rigidly or- 
ganized individual falls into this category. 

While a good bit of MMPI profile lore has 
accumulated over the years, the indices and 
signs of repressive pathology remain informal, 
approximate, and sometimes controversial. 
The pattern of twin peaks on the K and Hy 
scales is perhaps the best known index of con- 
striction. For our present purpose, scales 
directly measuring overcontrol of impulse and 
overdenial of personal frailties are to be de- 
sired rather than a possible ambiguous con- 
figuration of scores. 

A preliminary version of an MMPI scale 
to measure ego-control has been developed (2). 
It is based upon an item analysis of the re- 
sponses of 67 college students who had been 
categorized previously along the ego-control 
dimension. The scale is scored so that a high 

score means overcontrol and a low score means 
undercontrol. Appropriate-controllers score in 
the middle range. Three of the items constitut- 
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ing the scale together with the overcontrolling | 
mode of response are presented in Table 2. 

Since the ego-control (EZ-C) scale had not 
been cross-validated and further refined at the 
time of the present experiment, the degree of 
relationship of the scale to any independent 
variable, such as self-satisfaction, can be ex- 
pected to be attenuated. However, as noted in 
Table 1, the correlation between the E-C scale 
and degree of self-satisfaction (.44) is sig- 
nificant well beyond the .01 level of signifi- 
cance. The high scores on the scale are within 
the OC range found in the initial ego-control 
sample. Our hypothesis of an ordinal relation ; 
between expressed self-satisfaction and ego- 
control is therefore supported. 

Another scale with relevance for our analysis 
is the recently developed Denial (De) scale 
and its counterpart, the Admission (Ad) scale. 
In an unpublished study by Little and Fisher 
(5) all the items presently constituting the 
MMPI Hy scale were cluster-analyzed. The 
Hy items were found to form two basic clusters, 
which correlated minus .30 with each other. 
The 19 items constituting the first cluster were 
named the Denial scale, since the items seemed 
to reflect a tendency to deny characteristics 
and feelings of an adverse and personally dis- 
paraging nature. The 20 items in the second 
cluster were labelled the Admission scale, 
since they seemed to represent a willingness to 
admit unfavorable attributes of one’s self. 

As noted in Table 1, expressed self-satisfac- 
tion correlates positively (.41) with the De 
scale and negatively (—.54) with the Ad scale. 
Both correlations are significant beyond the 
01 level. In order to test more stringently our 
hypothesis that overdenial goes along with 
extreme self-satisfaction, the De scores of the 


TABLE II 
CHARACTERISTIC ĪTEMS OF THE Eco-ConTron SCALE 
MMPI Over- 
Booklet  Controller’s Item 
Form No. Response 
181 F When I get bored I like to 
stir up some excitement. 
336 F I easily become impatient 
with people. 
503 ay It is unusual for me to & 


press strong approval o 
disapproval of the action’ 
of others. 
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10 individuals with the highest expressed cor- 
respondence to their ideals were compared 
with the De scores of the 10 individuals cluster- 
ing about the median point of self-satisfaction. 
The extremely self-satisfied individuals tended 
to have higher De scores—a result significant 
beyond the .05 level of significance (one-tailed 
test). Since the items composing the De scale 
are all items which have been empirically 
demonstrated to be related to a personality 
disorder, we may conclude that extreme self- 
satisfaction represents an unhealthy tendency, 
in this instance, to deny too vehemently the 
human condition. Previously, it was demon- 
strated that extreme dissatisfaction with self 
also had pathological implications. Our hy- 
pothesis of a curvilinear relationship between 
expressed self-satisfaction and personal ad- 
justment is therefore supported. 

An interpretation of the positive correlation 
between the K scale and self-satisfaction may 
not seem warranted since disagreement exists 
as to the import of K scores. The K scale has 
been variously described as a measure of test- 
taking sophistication, defensiveness and lately, 
even of personality integration (7). In the light 
of its correlation with ego-control (.69), and 
its correlation with the De scale (.82), an 
interpretation of the K scale as measuring 
constriction and lack of candor seems fair for 
high K scorers in this sample. The association 
of high K scores with high self-satisfaction is 
thus an additional expression of our basic 
findings. 

Content analysis of the Q sorts. In order to 
reveal the nature of the self percept and ideal 
self at different points along the self-satis- 
faction continuum, content or item analyses 
of the Q sorts were carried out. Three group- 
ings of subjects were selected and will be 
designated hereafter as Highs, Middles, and 
Lows, respectively. They were chosen in the 
following manner: 


_ 1. The ten individuals with the highest correla- 
tions between their self-sorts and ideal self-sorts. 
Their correlations ranged from .77 to .84. 

2. The ten individuals whose correlations between 
self-sorts and ideal self-sorts distributed about the 
median correlation for the group. Their correlations 
ranged from .52 to .66. 

3. The ten individuals with the lowest correlations 
between their self-sorts and ideal self-sorts. Their 
Correlations ranged from —.30 to .30. 
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The nature of the self-dissatisfaction charac- 
terizing each of the three groups was investi- 
gated by contrasting each adjective’s Q scores 
for the self and ideal self conditions by means 
of the ¢ test. For example, suppose the ten in- 
dividuals in a group give the following Q scores 
to an adjective when sorting for their self 
description: 8, 7, 8, 8, 6, 9, 8, 7, 8, 8. Their 
Q scores for the same adjective when sorting 
for their ideal self are 5, 4, 6, 5, 6,5, 5, 7, 4, 5. 
The significance of the mean difference for the 
two conditions may be ¢tested, and if sig- 
nificant—as in this case it is—we may’ assert 
that the adjective, X, is less characteristic of 
the group’s ideal self than of its perceived self. 
While the ipsative nature of the Q-sorting 
procedure prevents complete independence of 
items, there are enough degrees of freedom 
remaining in the Q set so that placement of one 
item, or even several items, does not dictate 
placement of another item. Because of the 
still unsettled status of this question, however, 
it is suggested that the following results be 
taken as approximate reflections of the under- 
lying differences. 

By the method, outlined above, six adjec- 
tives differentiated at the .02 level between the 
High group’s self-sort and ideal self-sort. The 
Highs would prefer to be: 


more cautious 

more confident 

more personally charming 
more self-pitying 

less sentimental 

less tense 


Two adjectives distinguish between the 
self-sorts and the ideal self-sorts of the Middle 
group. The Middles would prefer to be: 


less undecided and confused 
less worried and anxious 


Twenty adjectives distinguish between the 
self-sorts and the ideal self-sorts of the Low 
group. The Lows would prefer to be: 


less changeable 

more confident : 
less defensive and self-excusing 
less dissatisfied 

less easily eml 

less easily hurt 

more energetic 

less introspective and self-aware 
more persevering f 

more personally charming 
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more psychologically secure 

more relaxed 

less restless 

more self-assured, poised, and confident 
less self-pitying 

less tense 

less timid, meek, and submissive 

less undecided and confused 

less withdrawn and introverted 

Jess worried and anxious 


Before summarizing the implications of 
these collections of adjectives, an additional 
analysis of the difference between the various 
ideal selves deserves presentation. The com- 
posite ideal selves of the three groups are quite 
similar as indicated by rs of .88, .85, and .83 
for the High-Middle, High-Low and Middle- 
Low comparisons, respectively. However, dif- 
ferences do exist and they are reflective of 
differences in value systems for the three groups 
involved. 

Three adjectives differentiate at the five per 
cent level in a comparison of the ideal selves 
of the High and Middle groups. The ideal of 
the Highs would be: 


less dependent 
less jealous 
less sentimental 


than the ideal of the Middle group. 

Comparing the ideal selves of the Low and 
Middle groups, we find that the ideal of the 
Lows would be: 


less defensive and self-excusing 

more dramatic 

less easily embarrassed 

less energetic 

more psychologically secure 

more self-assured, poised, self-confident 
less sincere 


than the ideal of the Middle group. 

Comparing the ideal selves of the High and 
Low groups, we find that the ideal of the Highs 
would be: 


less affected 

more considerate 

more co-operative 

more defensive 

less dramatic 

more introspective and self-aware 
less lazy 

more sincere 

less sophisticated 


than the ideal of the Low group. 
Interpreting both sources of comparison, 
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we may characterize the Highs as emphasizing 
social appropriateness over interpersonal in- 
timacy. They require acceptance and popu- 
larity and at the same time seek greater con- 
trol over their expressiveness and spontaneity, 

Their uneasiness with the affective life is 

stressed by their preference to be ideally less 
sentimental, less dependent and less jealous 
than the Middles. 

The Lows seem confused, overly introspec- 
tive, despairing and with unrealistic, contra- 
dictory aspirations. They are seeking an in- 
ternal psychic consonance and a feeling of 
personal integrity. 

The Middles seem to be reasonable and 
accepting in their self appraisals. They would 
like more of what they value and less of what 
makes them uncomfortable. They accept the 
ambiguity of emotions and are comfortable in 
their relations with others. They have their 
problems, certainly, but they neither despair” 
nor deny. 


i 


DISCUSSION 


The primary purpose of this paper has been 
to modify a one-sided interpretation of the 
meaning of expressed satisfaction with self. 
It has been shown that individuals describing 
themselves as very close to their ego-ideals 
tend to deny and suppress threatening features 
of themselves and cannot be considered mature 
and healthy. 

There are some interesting theoretical issues 
involved in the question which naturally arises} 
What are the eventual prognoses for the over” 
controller with his bound, denied anxiety and 
the undercontroller with his manifest, amor 
phous problems? The evidence is as yet in- 
conclusive but our speculations and one datum 
already in may be mentioned. 

We speculate that a certain resiliency o 
potential for oscillation is required in order 
for a personality system to cope with the 
stresses and strains of life. An analogy from 
cybernetics is relevant here. 

A fundamental design problem in serv 
mechanism theory is the problem of construct 
ing a self-correcting feedback system without 
building into it a perpetual oscillation. A feed: 
back system is most self-correcting when mud 
negative feedback is built into it. Howevel 
the system is “amplitudinous” and less oftel 
on the precise target. By decreasing the amount 
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; of feedback, the system lessens its oscillations 
and is on target a greater amount of time. But 
now, the system is “metastable,” i.e., once it 
starts to go off course, it is relatively unable to 
correct itself. A compromise solution must be 
reached depending upon the requirements of 
the situation. 

We would hypothesize therefore that the 
overcontroller is “metastable,” i.e., he is 
adapted but not adaptable. The undercon- 
troller fluctuates relatively wildly and often 
in mood and behavior, but is better able to 
return from his depths and inappropriacies. 


An alternate and somewhat paradoxical way 


of expressing this conception is to point out 
that manifest anxiety is patently disorganizing 
and maladaptive when seen in a nonhospi- 
talized individual but is a prognostically good 
sign when seen ina hospitalized patient. This lat- 
ter relationship has been widely recognized by 
clinicians. 

Evidence in support of the foregoing inter- 
pretation is provided by means of an interest- 
ing scale recently developed by Cuadra (4). 
Cuadra’s scale attempts to measure the po- 
tential of a mentally disturbed individual to 
maintain himself in society. The Self-main- 
tenance (Sm) scale was developed by closely 
matching the MMPI profiles of a group of 
hospitalized patients against the MMPI pro- 
files of a group of out-patients who were able 
to maintain themselves outside of a hospital. 
The responses of these two groups, equated 
| for the nature and degree of their MMPI 
pathology, were item-analyzed in order to 
discern differentiating items. Assuming the 
resulting scale has the same import when ap- 
plied to a “normal” population, we may use 
the measure as an index of “returnability from 
pathology.” 

For the present sample of college students, 
the Sm scale correlates —.58 with the ego- 
control scale (i.e., the overcontroller is lower on 
self-maintenance), and —.34 with self-satis- 
faction (i.e. the self-satisfied individual is 
lower on self-maintenance). 

Returning to the proposal of degree of ex- 
pressed self-satisfaction as an index of psycho- 
| therapy, we can now see why this measure, by 
itself, is too simple and may be misleading. 
An individual may come to psychotherapy 
with intense feelings of personal dissatisfaction 
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and meet a therapist who by preference, train- 
ing or fortuity decides to use a “covering up” 
or “supporting” type of therapy. Very quickly, 
the patient’s level of conscious self-esteem may 
be raised—and also his level of constriction 
and repression. Or, the therapist may so ex- 
acerbate the anxieties of the client as to cause 
the client to “fly into health,” a frequently 
observed technique used by patients to deny 
to themselves the extent of their despair and 
pathology. In view of these considerations, 
the use of expressed self-satisfaction as a 
measure of psychotherapeutic change ‘would 
appear to be of only limited relevance if not 
qualified and supplemented by other measures 
of personality status. 


SUMMARY 


The present experiment sought to test two 
hypotheses: (a) degree of self-satisfaction is 
curvilinearly related to the social dimension of 
adjustment and (b) degree of self-satisfaction 
is ordinally related to the conceptual dimension 
of ego-control. Both hypotheses were supported 
when tested on a sample of fifty-six college 
students. Implications were drawn with regard 
to an index of effectiveness of psychotherapy 
proposed by Rogers. The concept of metas- 
tability of adjustment was also discussed. 
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HE hypothesis that needs and attitudes 
are reflected in one’s perception of 
stimuli has been confirmed by numerous 

investigations and has provided a framework 
for many others. Recently, closer attention 
has been paid to individuals’ perceptions of 
other persons, and significant relationships 
have been demonstrated between the percep- 
tion of others and the needs and attitudes of 
the perceiver. This area of research appears 
to be significant for theory dealing with social 
relationships and therefore is regarded as 
worthy of continued and refined investigation. 

Fiedler, Blaisdell, and Warrington (1) have 
recently examined the relationship between 
unconscious attitudes and sociometric choice. 
Using as subjects (Ss) 26 fraternity men, the 
investigators requested each S to describe 
himself, his ideal self, and his best-liked and 
least-liked fellow group members by means of 
Q technique. The authors have reported that 
Ss perceive fellow group members they like 
best as more similar to themselves and to their 
ideal selves than group members they like 
least. The present investigation represents an 
attempt to add another relevant variable to 
this area of research. 

The Ss in the aforementioned study were 
presented with a number of personality-trait 
descriptions which they ascribed to themselves 
and to their sociometric choices. It may be 
assumed that the Ss held differing attitudes 
toward the statements which constituted these 
descriptions. While some of these statements 
may have been regarded as positive personality 
characteristics, others may have been viewed 
as negative. Thus, the self descriptions un- 
doubtedly included characteristics both ac- 
ceptable and unacceptable to the Ss. The pres- 
ent investigators consider this dimension of 
self acceptability and self unacceptability an 
important variable influencing descriptions of 
self and sociometric choices. 


1 From The Ohio State University and the Veterans 
Administration Regional Office, Columbus, Ohio. 
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We suggest that the persons S chooses to 
like will be attributed with personality charac- 
teristics acceptable to the S more than with 
personality characteristics unacceptable to S. 
Similarly, we suggest that disliked persons will 
be attributed with personality characteristics Í 
unacceptable to the S more often than those 
acceptable to the S. 

If an S’s personality characteristic is ac- 
ceptable to himself, then that characteristic 
should also be a part of his ideal self. At the 
same time, if a personality characteristic is 
unacceptable to the self, then it will not be in- 
cluded as part of the ideal self. It is necessary, | 
therefore, to find for each S those charac- 
teristics which are attributed both to the self 
and to the ideal self, and those which are at- 
tributed to the self but not to the ideal. Thus 
each item in our personality description blank 
is scored in terms of congruence or incon- 
gruence between self and ideal self, and we ob- 
tain, accordingly, the unique pattern of ac- 
ceptable and unacceptable characteristics for 
each S from which the hypotheses in regard to) 
sociometric choice can be tested. 

Pertaining to the findings of Fiedler, et als 
it may be that the Ss used in their study de- 
scribed the group members they liked best 
as more similar to themselves than group 
members they liked least, because the Ss’ 
general attitudes toward themselves were posi- 
tive and accepting. Had the Ss been less at- 
cepting of themselves, they might have been 
less likely to describe their best-liked fellow 
group members as more similar to themselves 
than their least-liked fellow group members. 

The above considerations led to the formula- 
tion of the following hypotheses with which the 
present study is principally concerned: 

1, Description of positive sociometric choice 
will be more similar to the S’s acceptable self 
descriptions than to his unacceptable 
descriptions. 

2. Descriptions of negative sociometrid 
choice will be more similar to the S’s unat 
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ceptable self descriptions than to his acceptable 
self descriptions. 


PROCEDURE 


In order to test the above hypotheses, a multiple- 
choice personality description blank was devised in 
the following manner: 80 statements which were con- 
sidered appropriate to personality descriptions of 
college students were selected from the MMPI, and 
were randomly placed in groupings of four. These 
groupings yielded 20 multiple-choice items of four 
statements each. Prior to the administration of this 
personality description blank to the Ss of the study, 
the blank was given to a number of persons to deter- 
mine roughly the appropriateness of the items to a 
college population and the length of time needed to 
complete the blank. The Ss, who consisted of 54 under- 
graduate students in two elementary sociology classes, 
were requested to complete the personality description 
blank four separate times, each time with different in- 
structions. Four sets of instructions, systematically 
varied to control for possible sequence effects, were as 
follows: Select one statement out of each group of four 
(a) which most nearly applies to you (description of 
self), (b) which would characterize you as you would 
most like to be (description of ideal self), (c) which 
would best characterize the student here at school of 
the same sex as yourself with whom you most like to 
spend your time (description of positive sociometric 
choice), and (d) which would best characterize the 
student here at school of the same sex as yourself with 
whom you least like to spend your time (description of 
negative sociometric choice). 

In analyzing the data, the first step taken was to 
determine which personality descriptions an S used to 
describe himself were acceptable to him and which 
were unacceptable. This was done by noting the items 
on which the self description and the ideal self descrip- 
tion were the same and those on which they differed. 
Thus, self acceptability was operationally defined by 
agreements between the self and ideal self descriptions, 
and self unacceptability defined by disagreements 
between the self and ideal self descriptions. This pro- 
cedure yielded two scores for each S: a self accepta- 
bility score (A) representing the number of items on 
which the self and ideal self were the same, and a self 
unacceptability score (U) representing the number of 
items on which the self and ideal self descriptions 
differed. Either of these two scores for each S could 
vary from 0 to 20, and together totaled 20. Four addi- 
tional scores were tabulated for each S by comparing 
self descriptions with descriptions of positive and 
negative sociometric choices. These scores and the 
methods used to obtain them were as follows: 


(Ap) The number of items on which self descrip- 
tions acceptable-to-self were the same as descriptions 
of positive sociometric choice but not the same as 
for negative sociometric choice. 5 

(An) The number of items on which self descrip- 
tions acceptable-to-self were the same as descriptions 
of negative sociometric choice but not the same as for 
positive sociometric choice. f 

(Up) The number of items on which self-descrip- 
tions unacceptable-to-self were the same as descrip- 
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tions of positive sociometric choice but not the same 
as for negative sociometric choice. 

(Ua) The number of items on which self descrip- 
tions unacceptable-to-self were the same as descrip- 
tions of negative sociometric choice but not the same 
as for positive sociometric choice. 


Since S’s scores on the above four measurements were 
dependent upon the magnitude of his A and U scores, 
subsequent analyses were made by taking a ratio of 
each S’s Ap score and A, score to his A score, and his 
Up score and U, score to his U score. 


RESULTS 


According to Hypothesis I, which stated 
that Ss will describe their positive sociometric 
choices as more similar to acceptable self 
descriptions than to unacceptable self descrip- 
tions, we predicted that A,yA scores would 
be significantly greater than U,/U scores. A 
i test between the means of these scores proved 
highly significant in the predicted direction 
(A/A > U,/U. p < .001). 

Hypothesis II stated that Ss will describe 
their negative sociometric choices as more 
similar to unacceptable self descriptions than 
to acceptable self descriptions. In terms of our 
measurements we would predict from this 
hypothesis that U,/U scores would be sig- 
nificantly greater than A,/A scores. Results 
of the ż test indicated that the difference be- 
tween means approached significance in the 
predicted direction (U,/U > A,/A. p = .07). 

An additional analysis was made to de- 
termine whether or not our data support the 
results of the study by Fiedler, ef al., that Ss 
perceive persons they like best as more similar 
to themselves than persons they like least. 
This finding would suggest that personality 
descriptions of the self, whether acceptable or 
unacceptable to the self, would be more similar 
to descriptions of positive sociometric choice 
than to negative. T tests were computed be- 
tween A, and A, scores and between Up and 
U, scores. Results were statistically significant 
in the direction suggested by Fiedler’s findings 
(Ap > An and Up > Un both beyond the .001 
level of confidence). However, another £ test, 
computed between the mean difference be- 
tween A, and A, and the mean difference be- 
tween Up and Un indicated that the former 
mean difference was significantly greater than 
the latter beyond the .001 level of confidence. 
This finding is essentially the same as that 
reported in connection with Hypothesis I, 
that Ss’ descriptions of their positive so- 
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ciometric choices were more similar to accept- 
able self descriptions than to unacceptable self 


descriptions. 
Discussion 


The findings of this investigation corroborate 
those of Fiedler, et al., demonstrating that Ss 
describe persons they like best as more similar 
to themselves than persons they like least. 
However, confirmation of our Hypothesis I 
and the trend noted in support of Hypothesis 
II suggest that the acceptability-unaccepta- 
bility of self descriptions is a meaningful di- 
mension along which to predict descriptions 
of others. While a person may describe some- 
one he likes as more similar to himself than 
someone he does not like, the extent of this 
similarity appears to be determined in part by 
the individual’s acceptance or unacceptance 
of himself, Liked persons are described as more 
similar to acceptable aspects than to unac- 
ceptable aspects. Disliked persons tend to be 
described as more similar to unacceptable 
aspects of the self than to acceptable aspects. 

Tf one assumes with Rogers (2, pp. 513-515) 
that the acceptance-of-self is an important as- 
pect ofadjustment, the data of this investigation 
may be analyzed in terms of the relationship 
between adjustment and the similarity of self 
descriptions with descriptions of positive and 
negative sociometric choices. Using the self- 
acceptance score, A, as an index of adjust- 
ment, the prediction can be made that adjust- 
ment would be positively correlated with 
similarity between self and positive sociometric 
choice, Also, it can be predicted that adjust- 
ment will be negatively correlated with simi- 
larity between self and negative sociometric 
choice. These secondary hypotheses and find- 
ings are as follows: (a) The higher the adjust- 
ment level, i.e., the higher the A score, the 
greater the agreement between self descriptions 
and descriptions of positive sociometric choice. 
A product-moment correlation coefficient of 
.329 (p = .01) was found between A scores 
and the total number of items on which Ss 
described themselves and their positive socio- 
metric choices the same. (6) The lower the 
adjustment level, the greater the agreement 
between self descriptions and descriptions of 
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negative sociometric choices. A prod 
moment correlation coefficient of —.17 (p = 
.11) was found between A scores and the total 
number of items on which subjects descri 


hypothesized relationships between adjust- 
ment and description of others. | 


SUMMARY Wg 


Each of 54 undergraduate students com- 
pleted a multiple-choice personality descrip 
tion blank describing himself, his ideal 
and his best-liked and least-liked fellow stud 
of the same sex. A self-acceptability score 
obtained for each S from the number 
items on which the self and ideal self desc 
tions were the same, and a self-unacceptabilli 
score, from the number of items on which 
self and ideal self descriptions differed. C 
parisons were then made between the ac 
ability and unacceptability of self descrip 
and descriptions of positive and negati 
sociometric choices. i 

As hypothesized, descriptions of positive) 
sociometric choices were more similar to the 
Ss’ acceptable self descriptions than to tht 
unacceptable self descriptions. Descripti 
of negative sociometric choices tended to | 
more similar to the Ss’ unacceptable 
descriptions than to their acceptable $ 
descriptions. In general, Ss were found 
describe persons they like best as more simil 
to themselves than persons they like lea 
However, the extent of this similarity app 
to be determined in part by the individua 
acceptance or unacceptance of himself. A $ 
nificant positive relationship was also foi 
between adjustment and similarity betw 
self and positive sociometric choice. 
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common focus of problems in current 
research has been concerned with what 
is variously called social perception 


(9, 16), interpersonal perception (2, 12), under- 
standing others (6), empathy (7), or social 


sensitivity (1). In these studies, social per- - 


ceptions often are defined operationally as 
responses on a questionnaire or rating scale 
which represent the predictions of how the 
subject (S) felt some other individual re- 
sponded to the questionnaire or scale. By com- 
paring these predictions with S’s own responses 
and with the other’s own responses, certain 
hypotheses about the accuracy of the percep- 
tions are tested. The multiplicity of findings 
in this area have been reviewed and discussed 
elsewhere (4). The purpose of this paper is to 
present a tentative theoretical framework into 
which these diverse empirical findings can be 
placed. From this framework, several pre- 
dictions will be evolved, and empirical evi- 
dence relative to these predictions will be pre- 
sented. 

It is suggested that what is involved in the 
studies cited above is primarily the predictive 
accuracy of an individual’s behavior. That is, 
one perceives another accurately to the extent 
his predictions of the other’s behavior are 
accurate. The position taken here is that pre- 
dictive behavior, and its accuracy or inac- 
curacy, may be fruitfully viewed as a function 
of certain behavioral variables within a con- 
ception of personality structure. In this sense, 
Predictive behavior is akin to expectancy be- 
havior, as postulated in certain theories of 
learning and personality (15). 

In the present discussion, those aspects of 
Personality functioning which set the neces- 
Sary conditions for predictive behavior are 
construed within a general perceptual or cogni- 
tive framework. Following the theoretical 
orientation developed by G. A. Kelly (11), it 
4s assumed that a basic characteristic of human 
behavior is its movement in the direction of 
greater predictability of an individual’s intet- 
Personal environment. It is further assumed 
that each individual possesses a system of con- 
Structs for perceiving his social world.. These 
Constructs are invoked and form the basis for 
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making predictions. The constructs composing 
the system are the characteristic modes of per- 
ceiving persons in the individual’s environ- 
ment. Thus, under the supposition that person 
X is perceived as “hostile” (construct), an in- 
dividual may make one kind of prediction 
about his behavior, while if he were perceived 
as “friendly,” another kind of prediction might 
be made. The relative success or failure of 
these predictions are postulated as affecting 
the constructs upon which they are based. 
Thus, unsuccessful predictions are presumed 
to cause greater changes in the construct 
system than successful predictions, Research 
results to date have generally substantiated 
these notions concerning construct change 
(3, 14). 

Assuming these constructs or modes of per- 
ceiving persons are fundamental in predictive 
behavior, the problem arises of determining 
the predictive efficiency of the individual’s 
system of constructs. A partial answer to this 
problem should lie in the versatility of the 
individual’s construct system. Inasmuch as 
constructs represent differential perceptions 
or discriminations of the environment, it 
would be expected that the greater the degree 
of differentiation among the constructs, the 
greater will be the predictive power of the in- 
dividual. In other words, there should be a 
positive relationship between how well an 
individual’s system of constructs differentiates 
people in the environment and how well the 
individual can predict the behavior of these 
people. For our present purposes, we have 
designated the degree of differentiation of the 
construct system as reflecting its cognitive 
complesxity-simplicity. A system of constructs 
which differentiates highly among persons 1s 
considered to be cognitively complex. A con- 
struct system which provides poor differentia- 
tion among persons is considered to be cogni- 

ively simple in structure. 

ic first general hypothesis would be: 
‘Among a group of Ss, there should be a signifi- 
cant positive relationship between degree of 
cognitive complexity and accuracy of pre- 
dictive behavior. À 

In analyzing predictive behavior, a com- 
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parison may be made between the similarity 
of the predicter’s own responses and his 
predictions of another individual. This simi- 
larity has been referred to as a tendency to 
perceive others as similar to oneself (2), as 
projection (1), and as assumed similarity (8). 
In the attempt to incorporate predictive 
behavior into the broader realm of personality 
functioning, it would seem wise to apply more 
specific terminology to this projective process. 
Cameron’s concept of assimilative projection 
would appear to approximate the type of 
projection occurring here. That is, the in- 
dividual assumes others are the same as one- 
self, often on the basis of insufficient evidence. 
In reference to persons prone to indulge in 
assimilative projection, Cameron states (5, p. 
167): “The less practiced a person is in the 
social techniques of sharing the perspectives 
of others, the less opportunity he will have of 
finding out how different from himself other 
ordinary people can be. The less his opportuni- 
ties for finding out and sharing in such in- 
dividual differences, the more likely is he to 
extend assimilative projection farther than the 
actual conditions warrant.” Thus, the in- 
dividual who has not made finer discrimina- 
tions among his perceptions of other in- 
dividuals is posited as having a greater 
tendency to engage in assimilative projection 
in reference to his perceptions of other in- 
dividuals. 

This forms the basis for the second general 
hypothesis: Among a group of Ss, there 
should be a significant negative relationship 
between degree of cognitive complexity and 
the tendency to engage in assimilative pro- 
jection in one’s predictive behavior. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The Ss in this study were a group of 22 
female and 12 male university undergraduates. This 
group was composed of College of Education sopho- 
mores and juniors whose vocational interests centered 
around primary and secondary teaching. 

Cognitive complexity. A technique for measuring 
the degree of cognitive complexity among one’s per- 
ceptions of others is afforded by the Role Construct 
Repertory Test (RCRT) developed by Kelly. A de- 
tailed description of this test can be found elsewhere 
(11). Briefly, it consists of a matrix or grid across the 
top of which S lists a certain number of persons in 
his social environment. The S is asked successively to 
consider three of these persons at a time and to decide 
in what important personal way two of them are alike 
and different from the third. In this manner, a series 
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of constructs or modes of perceiving others is formed 
which is assumed to be relatively characteristic of him 
as an individual. Each time a construct is formed, | 
check marks are placed in the grid under the names 
of the persons perceived as similar in some way and 
the name of the construct is entered next to the grid, 
‘After all these sorts have been completed, and a cer- 
tain number of constructs established, the individual 
is asked to go through each construct row again and 
check all the other persons in that row, in addition to 
the two already checked, whom he considers that 
particular construct applies to most. No limits are 
placed upon how many others in each construct row 
the subject may check. This procedure yields a matrix } 
of check patterns which represents how S perceives 
and differentiates a group of persons relative to his 
personal constructs. By considering how similar each 
construct row is to every other construct row in the 
matrix, in terms of similarity of check patterns, one 
can objectively ascertain the degree of differentiation. 
the constructs have for the persons in the matrix. That 
is, if two construct rows have identical check patterns, 
then these two constructs are presumed to be func- 
tionally equivalent, regardless of the verbal labels 
given the constructs by S. Should many of the con- 
struct rows have identical or highly similar check 
patterns, then the person would be said to have low 
cognitive complexity (i.e., cognitive simplicity) in his 
perceptions of others. At the opposite extreme, if am 
individual’s construct rows have check patterns which 
are all quite dissimilar to one another, then he is con- 
sidered as having high cognitive complexity in his | 
perceptions of others. 

The actual scores of cognitive complexity-simplicity 
in this study were derived in the following way. | 
time a construct check pattern was repeated in its 
identical form in the matrix, it was given a score of 
—2. Each time a construct check pattern was repeated 
save for a difference of one check mark, it was given & 
score of —1. The summation of these scores for the 
entire matrix yielded the individual’s cognitive com 
plexity score. The lower the algebraic score, the lower 
was the cognitive complexity. Although the use of the 
—2 and —1 scores was somewhat arbitrary, it had its) 
basis in several considerations. First, a 12 X 12 grid 
or matrix was employed in the study. That is, there 
were 12 persons being perceived according to 12 poss 
ble constructs. Practical time considerations in the 
experimental situation were primary in determining 
the use of this number of constructs. The cognitive 
complexity scores obtained ranged from 0 (one cas¢ 
to —22 (one case) and approximated a normal dis: 
tribution. Determining the reliability of these scores 
posed certain problems due to the nature of the com 
struct formation task. Thus, it would be tenuous to 
assume the equivalence of items for either a split-hal: 
or odd-even procedure. However, as part of a larg 
research project (3), retest data on these 34 Ss wert 
available. The time interval between administrati 
was short, the check pattern data having been 
lected at the beginning and at the end of the sam 
experimental session. However, as part of the expeti 
mental procedure a set was produced in each S fat 
changes to be made on the second matrix which cot 
ceivably would lower the reliability. A  test-ret 
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_reliability coefficient of .78 was obtained under these 
= conditions. Thus, even with a set'to change, Ss were 
highly consistent in their cognitive complexity scores 
over this short period of time. Further evidence is 
available indicating a high degree of consistency in 
iis formed by Ss over longer periods of time 

(10). 

Predictive instrument. The predictive instrument 
employed was a Situations Questionnaire consisting of 
12 items depicting social situations in which four rea- 
sonable behavioral alternatives are presented. A repre- 
sentative item is listed below: 

You are working intently to finish a paper 
in the library when two people sit down 
across from you and distract you with their 
continual loud talking. Would you most 
x likely: 
a. Move to another seat 
b. Let them know how you feel by your 
facial expression 
c. Try to finish up in spite of their talking 
d. Ask them to stop talking 

Each S completed this questionnaire by selecting 
one of the four alternative responses and in addition 
predicted the responses of two of his classmates who 
had previously taken the questionnaire. Thus, a total 
of 24 predictions were made by each S. These two 
classmates were also used in the construct sortings 

x on the RCRT. The degree of familiarity with a person 
would conceivably effect one’s predictive ability of his 
behavior. An attempt was made to control this vari- 
able by collecting the data early in the quarter while 
the students were still developing their class acquaint- 
anceships. Each S was asked to list six classmates 
and then rank them one through six in terms of how 
well he felt he knew them. In every case, two class- 
mates with the intermediate ranks were used in making 
the predictions (i.e., ranks 3 and 4). Each S was en- 
couraged to use his filled-in construct matrix to assist 
him in making his predictions. 

Scores. Three types of data from the questionnaire 
are used in deriving the scores of predictive behavior. 
These are: (a) the responses which S himself gave to 
the questionnaire, (b) the responses the other person 
\ being predicted (O) gave to the questionnaire, and 
~ (c) the predictions made by S of O’s responses on the 
questionnaire. By considering the relation between 
these responses, three major scores can be derived, 
i.e., predictive accuracy, assimilative projection, and 
actual similarity. 

Predictive accuracy scores were obtained by sum- 
ming the correct number of predictions made by each 
S on both Os, the criterion for accuracy being the 
agreement of .S’s prediction with the responses given 
by O. Assimilative projection scores were obtained by 
totaling the number of accurate and inaccurate pre- 
dictions made by an S which were identical to the 
responses given by 5 himself. The scores of predictive 
accuracy and assimilative projection were used in 
testing Hypotheses I and II respectively. 

Each of these three scores can be broken down into 
, component scores, some of which are shared by the 
major scores. Analysis of the predictive accuracy 
score indicates it is composed of two components: 
(a) those accurate predictions representing responses 
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identical to those S made himself (accurate projec- 
tions) and (b) those accurate predictions which are 
different from the responses given by S (accurate 
perceived differences). Similarly, the assimilative pro- 
jection score contains the accurate projection com- 
ponent plus an inaccurate projection component (i.e., 
S and O gave different responses but S predicted that 
O gave a similar response). If we consider the actual 
similarity between S’s own responses and O’s responses, 
we find this score to be composed of the accurate 
projection component plus those inaccurate predic- 
tions which are different from the responses given by 
S (inaccurate perceived differences). In this latter case, 
S and O have identical responses but S predicts a 
difference. We may schematize these scores and their 
components as indicated below: ia 


Predictive accuracy: = accurate projection + 
accurate perceived differences. 

Assimilative projection = accurate projec- 
tion + inaccurate projection. 

Actual similarity = accurate projection + 
inaccurate perceived differences. 


For purposes of this study, three component scores 
were utilized, namely accurate projection, inaccurate 
projection, and accurate perceived differences, The 
relationships of these scores to the cognitive com- 
plexity measure will be discussed relative to the ex- 
perimental hypotheses. 


RESULTS 


Using the Pearson product-moment co- 
efficient, the various scores discussed above 
relative to predictive behavior were cor- 
related with the cognitive-complexity measure, 
Inasmuch as directional predictions were 
made, one-tailed significance tests were em- 
ployed in assessing results for Hypotheses I 
and II. Hypothesis I states that a significant 
positive relationship exists between cognitive 
complexity and predictive accuracy. From 
Table 1, it is observed that the relationship is 
significant at the .05 level. Considering the 
two component scores subsumed under predic- 
tive accuracy, it is apparent that accurate 
projection shows no relationship (r = .02) to 
cognitive complexity. However, the correla- 
tion between accurate perceived differences 
and cognitive complexity (r = .35) is signifi- 
cant at the .05 level (two-tailed test). Thus, 
it appears that the cognitive behavior meas- 
ured here relates more directly to the ac- 
curate prediction of differences between self 
and others than to the accurate prediction of 
similarities between self and others. 

Hypothesis II states that a- significant 
negative relationship will exist between degree 
of cognitive complexity and the tendency to 
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TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS oF COGNITIVE COMPLEXITY WITH 
MEASURES OF PREDICTIVE BEHAVIOR (N = 34) 


Predictive Cognitive 

Behavior Complexity 
Predictive accuracy 29 
Assimilative projection —.32 
Accurate projection 02 
Accurate perceived differences 35 
Inaccurate projection —.40 
Actual similarity .20 


Note.—One-tailed p values: 1% = 40, 5% = .29. 
a Two-tailed p values: 1% = .44,5% = .34. 


engage in assimilative projection in one’s 
predictions. Reference to Table 1 suggests 
this is the case. The assimilative projection 
score correlates negatively (r = —.32) with 
the cognitive complexity score (p < .05). It 
will be noted that the correlations of the two 
component scores of assimilative projection, 
namely accurate projection and inaccurate 
projection, with cognitive discrimination are 
02 and —.40 respectively. The latter signifi- 
cant negative correlation implies that the 
tendency for cognitively simple Ss to engage 
in assimilative projection is largely a function 
of their tendency to perceive unwarranted or 
inaccurate similarities between themselves 
and others. 

The correlation between cognitive com- 
plexity and actual similarity yields a positive 
but insignificant correlation (r = .20). This 
suggests there was some tendency for cogni- 
tively complex S's to predict persons who were 
relatively more similar to themselves in terms 
of questionnaire responses. However, the 
accurate projection component of this score 
contains the only predictive accuracy measure 
for actual similarity. Since this component 
correlates only .02 with cognitive complexity, 
we may infer that actual similarity played no 
significant role in producing greater predictive 
accuracy for cognitively complex Ss. 

It may reasonably be asked what relation- 
ship general intelligence may have to these 
measures, particularly cognitive complexity. 

„For 28 of the 34 Ss, it was possible to obtain 
total scores on the Ohio State Psychological 
Examination (OSPE), which is considered to 
be primarily a measure of verbal intelligence. 
The correlations between OSPE scores and 
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the various scores in Table 1, including cogni- 
tive complexity, were insignificant and low, 5 
ranging from .01 to .12. 


DISCUSSION 


The above results are construed as offering 
tentative evidence as to the interrelationship 
of three forms of behavior: (a) the degree of 
complexity in one’s perceptions and differ- 
entiations of other persons, (b) the degree of 
accuracy with which one can predict the 
behavior of these other persons and (c) the 
degree to which assimilative projection is | 
invoked in one’s predictive behavior. The < 
underlying formulation has been that making $ 
adequate differentiations in one’s perceptions | 
of others is basic to an optimum predictability 
of their behavior. Although the relationships 
posited in the experimental hypotheses are 
supported at a statistically significant level by 
the empirical results, the magnitude of the 
correlations obtained suggests that additional 
factors must be operating. 

Let us consider the relationship between | 
cognitive complexity and predictive accuracy. | 
In this study, our primary concern has been 
to explain predictive behavior in terms of 
organismic variables to the partial exclusion 
of the external behavioral realm to be pre- 
dicted. Cronbach (6) and others have pointed 
out that the complexity of the behavioral 
situation to be predicted may affect accuracy | 
of prediction. Thus, bringing complex differ- 
entiations into a simple situation may lead to 
lower accuracy than would be the case if 
simple differentiations were invoked. Un- 
doubtedly, there are many situations in, 
which a response based upon a simple yes-n0, 
this-or-that discrimination would be preferable 
to responses based upon more elaborate 
cognitive differentiations. We must not infer, 
however, that the capacity to make complex 
differentiations in situations is necessarily 
equivalent to invoking complex behavior in- 
dealing with the situation. Developmentally, 
we may assume that complex differentiations 
arise from more simple ones, and that the 
presence of the former implies the presence 0! i 
the latter. Thus, the cognitively complex in 
dividual has versatility in both simple and 
complex behavioral realms, so to speak, while: 
the cognitively simple individual is versatilé 
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à in only one realm. In addition to these situa- 
R tional factors, it is evident that qualitative 
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differences are important in terms of the 
adequacy of interpersonal differentiations. 
When the paranoid reacts to an insignificant 
gesture with an elaborate delusional structure, 
his complex reaction is considered inappro- 
priate to the objectively simple gesture. 
Something in addition to degree of cognitive 
complexity is involved in determining the 
adequacy of this response. In line with these 
considerations, the effect of differing modes of 
adjustment upon both the adequacy and degree 
of cognitive differentiations is currently being 
studied. 

The results of this study cast light upon the 
importance of assimilative projection in 
predictive behavior. When we consider the 
components of assimilative projection, we 
find no apparent relationship between ac- 
curate projection and degree of cognitive 
complexity. The significant relationship exists 
between inaccurate projection and cognitive 
simplicity. These findings reinforce the belief 
that the condition of cognitive simplicity 
reflects an incomplete differentiation of the 
boundaries between self and the external 
world, leading to unwarranted assumptions of 
similarity between self and others. Here 
again, the implicit role of adjustment and 


= developmental factors would appear to war- 


rant further study. 

The similarity between the conceptual 
framework underlying the present study and 
related research in the area of meaning should 
be noted. Osgood’s semantic differential (13) 
contains certain characteristics of the personal 
construct. Thus, it is a bipolar dimension 
Tanging from a characteristic to its opposite 
(e.g., hard to soft) upon which Ss are asked to 
perceive other individuals. The essential 
difference between the two approaches rests 
upon the source of the dimensions invoked in 
Perceiving others. Personal constructs repre- 
Sent the individual’s own dimensions for 
differentiating his world, while Osgood, 
Cronbach, and others use standard, nomo- 
thetically derived dimensions. For purposes 
of conceptual integration into the broader 


framework of personality functioning, using 


the person’s own perceptions may offer more 
utility, 
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SUMMARY 

A theoretical approach which conceives 
predictive behavior to be a function of one’s 
perceptions of others is presented as a means 
of unifying certain empirical data ordinarily 
subsumed under the labels of social percep- 
tion, empathy, or social sensitivity. The 
viewpoint taken is that all these forms of 
behavior rest operationally upon the predic- 
tive behavior of the individual. Further, this 
predictive behavior is assumed to be de- 
pendent upon the interpersonal discriminations 
or constructs which the individual invokes in 
making his predictions. The complexity of an 
individual’s cognitive system relative to the 
degree of differentiation among his percep- 
tions of others should thus affect his predictive 
behavior. Two major hypotheses were de- 
rived: (a) There should be a significant 
positive relationship between degree of cogni- 
tive complexity and predictive accuracy, and 
(b) there should be a significant negative rela- 
tionship between cognitive complexity and 
assimilative projection. These hypotheses were 
tested on a sample of 34 Ss each of whom 
predicted the behavior of two classmates on a 
Situations Questionnaire. Both of the hypothe- 
ses were supported by the data. By considering 
the component scores of predictive accuracy 
and assimilative projection, these relation- 
ships were further explored. Thus, cognitive 
complexity relates especially to the tendency 
to predict accurately the differences between 
oneself and others. Similarly, the tendency to 
engage in inaccurate projections concerning 
the similarity between self and others relates 
significantly to cognitive simplicity. It is con- 
cluded that the complexity of one’s cognitive 
system for perceiving others is effectively 
related to one’s ability to predict accurately 
the behavior of others and to one’s tendency 
to engage in assimilative projection in such 
behavior. Certain suggestions for further in- 
vestigation are discussed. 
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CULTURE AND PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


J. S. SLOTKIN 
University of Chicago 


SOCIAL scientist dealing with psycho- 

pathological phenomena may take 

either a social or cultural approach to 
his problem, or, of course, a combination of 
both approaches. At the outset, I want to dis- 
tinguish between these two methods of attack 
because they are significantly different. In the 
former, the investigator is interested primarily 
in the relations between social interaction 
(“interpersonal relations”) and personality 
disorder; this tends to be the province of social 
psychopathology (44). In the latter, the 
investigator is interested primarily in the 
relation between customs (or culture) and 
personality disorder; this might be said to be 
the province of cultural psychopathology. In 
terms of this distinction, the present paper 
deals with cultural psychopathology. More 
specifically, it is concerned with the contribu- 
tions of anthropology to symptomatology and 
psychodynamics. 


SYMPTOMATOLOGY 


In my opinion, the major contribution of 
anthropology to symptomatology is the op- 
portunity it offers for reducing the ethno- 
centrism of the diagnostician. He usually 
participates in the white, middle-class, urban 
subculture of Western culture. When his 
patients come from the same milieu, he may 
have little difficulty. But when his patients 
participate in other subcultures, or entirely 
different cultures, there is often trouble. A 
few cases from my own experience will il- 
lustrate this. 


A Menomini Indian was said by a psychiatrist to 
be suffering from phobias because he was afraid of 
snakes and night time. When I explained to the psy- 
chiatrist that, to the Menomini, all but one species of 
snakes are believed to be evil spirits, and that evil 
spirits, ghosts, and witches come out at night, he 
changed his diagnosis of the case. 


The same psychiatrist told me that the least ac- 
culturated Menomini seemed to be “a bunch of psy- 
chopaths” with the exception of one normal woman. 
But these Menomini’s mores require that the people 
treat each other as members of one family. All are 
supposed to be on a par; there should be no aggres- 
sion, acquisitiveness on one’s own behalf, or individual 
aggrandisement. The so-called “normal” woman is 


really a severe neurotic whose drives lead her to thinly 
sublimated dggressiveness, attempts at personal 
acquisition, and individual aggrandisement; behavior 
which fits in with our own standards. Therefore, when 
judged in terms of the white middle class subculture, 
her behavior seems normal, while that of the other 
Menomini seems abnormal. 


A Negro from a rural south-eastern community 
was diagnosed as a psychopath because he had lived 
with a succession of women, each of whom he had 
deserted after she had borne some children. When I 
was asked my opinion (this man was a patient in a 
public psychiatric hospital) I was able to show that 
this was customary in the man’s subsociety, and sug- 
gested that the psychiatrists read Frazier’s Negro 
Family in the United States, After doing so, they dis- 
charged the man. 


In an isolated rural area of the Ozark Mountains a 
man received a revelation from God, and a “call” to 
preach that revelation to his neighbors. He did so 
successfully. Later he was “called” to preach in the 
neighboring communities, and with equal success. He 
soon achieved great prestige in the area as a highly 
respected charismatic leader. But then he received a 
“call” to go to the city. Soon after arriving in St. 
Louis he was arrested for preaching on the street in 
the business district during the rush hour. Subse- 
quently he was diagnosed by psychiatrists as a para- 
noid schizophrene, because he had delusions of gran- 
deur and hallucinations. Here a man who conforms to 
a rural, lower class subculture, seems to be a deviant 
from the point of view of an urban, middle-class sub- 
culture. 

A social worker was disturbed because she had 
just discovered that an entire family of clients was 
paranoid. That morning she had called at their home 
and found a bloody bedsheet hanging on a line. The 
family said that a daughter had been married the day 
before, and the sheet was exposed so that all the 
neighbors could see she had been a virgin. I asked if 
the family came from the Balkans. Startled, she re- 
plied they did. I then explained that this was a Balkan 
marriage custom. 


The fact is that most distinctions between 
the fundamental symptomatological concepts 
in psychiatry have implicit or explicit social 
or cultural reference. This can be demonstrated 
by a critical analysis of a few basic concepts. 

Let us begin with the difference between the 
normal and the abnormal. Four kinds of dis- 
tinctions are usually made: 

a. The normal individual seems to have a 
relatively well-organized personality; the ab- 
normal, a relatively disorganized personality 
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(20). However, in paranoia the personality 
becomes relatively well organized, but psy- 
chotic; almost invariably beliefs are diagnosed 
as a delusional system because they markedly 
deviate from customary beliefs. So in spite of 
the seemingly intrapersonal character of this 
distinction between the normal and abnormal, 
it has a cultural reference. 

b. The normal individual seems to be able 
to gratify his motives effectively by means of 
his behavior; the abnormal engages in ineffec- 
tive behavior (33, pp. 8, 21). However, a 
psychopath gratifies his motives effectively, 
but by violating customs. Also those who 
conform to inadequate customs are, by defini- 
tion, engaging in ineffective behavior. Thus 
the criteria of effectiveness and ineffective- 
ness tend to be culturally conditioned. 

c. The normal individual has a personality 
approximating the average of his social group; 
the abnormal has an aberrant personality (12). 
However, it is at least theoretically possible 
that most members of a group may be neurotic 
or psychotic, in which case the aberrant per- 
sonality may be neither. This is temporarily 
the case in mass hysterias (25, 37), 

d. The normal individual conforms to the 
customs of his group; the abnormal individual 
is a deviant (2). However, in order to engage 
in effective behavior it is necessary to violate 
inadequate customs (6, 31, 32). Also, a group 
may have social roles which the neurotic or 
psychotic can assume satisfactorily; in which 
case he is a conformist. Thus, in our own 
society neurotic aggression can be channelized 
in certain areas of our economy, and the 
neurotic, as a result, may become a successful 
and respected business man. Or, among the 
Tembu, certain types of schizophrenes gain 
high prestige as shamans (29, chap. 10). 
Finally, conformity itself can be a neurotic 
symptom, as we see in the case of many ultra- 
conservatives in our own society. 

Next, let us consider the difference between 
neurosis and psychosis. Three kinds of dis- 
tinctions are usually made: 

a. The neurotic may engage in deviant 
behavior, but it is limited to violation of the 
folkways; the psychotic and psychopath! 
violate the mores for seemingly incompre- 

1 My own interpretation of psychopathy is social 


rather than cultural, and therefore falls outside the 
province of this paper (41, pp. 50-54). 
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hensible reasons. This is the common-s 
distinction, translated into anthropological 
language. It was on this basis that the Balka 
family discussed above was termed psychi 

b. The neurotic suffers from inner confit 
but still adheres to reality; the psychi 
distorts or rejects reality (16). Howeve 
reality is culturally defined. Thus, the rey 
tion and calls of the Ozarkian mentioned 
above are “real” in his own subculture, b 
“unreal” in ours. 

c. The neurotic has insight into his 
organization; the psychotic has none. Bui 
insight is taken to mean that the patient i 
aware of his abnormality, one does not hay 
to have much clinical experience to come acros 
neurotics who have no insight, and psy 
who do (e.g., for a psychotic, see 39, p. 355); 
In such cases the patient usually makes hii 
judgment in reference to the customs of hi 
group. If he realizes that his symptoms include 
deviant behavior, he has “insight”; if he 
believes his behavior conforms, he has noj 
“insight.” 1 

An inspection of the distinctions 
above will show that most of them have social 
and/or cultural reference. Two conclusions 
seem to follow from this. 


mental psychopathological concepts imp 
itly depend upon certain social or cull 
notions. Almost invariably, these notions 

have been derived from the theoretician’s own 


applied to psychiatric disorders found in other 
societies: ‘i 
The second conclusion is that when com 
fronted by a patient, the clinician’s (be he 
psychiatrist, clinical psychologist, or psy 
chiatric caseworker) determination of nor 
mality versus abnormality, and, in the lai 
case, between neurosis, psychosis, or psycho 
athy, is often, if not usually, made in terms 
of his judgment as to the nature of the p 
tient’s culture. The fact that the clinician's 
ethnocentrism may lead him to a wron 
diagnosis emphasizes the importance of th 
anthropological contribution to his work whel 
he is dealing with patients from subcultur 
other than his own, or with people from wholl} 
different cultures. Be A 
It follows that a valid diagnosis cannot De 
based upon symptomatology alone, but mus 
be derived from a study of the psychodynamic 
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of the individual patient in relation to his 
social and cultural milieu. In this, the cultural 
point of view agrees with what is usually con- 
sidered to be the best of modern clinical 
practice. 

Now we turn to the syndromes themselves. 
They may be considered from two points of 
view, namely content and form. 

It is obvious that the content of a syndrome 
is influenced by the patient’s culture. For in- 
stance, a Menomini paranoid schizophrene 
states that her behavior is controlled by a 
witch; a middle-class white paranoid schizo- 
phrene, that his behavior is controlled from a 
radio station. 

Of great theoretical as well as practical 
interest is the problem of whether the form 
of a syndrome is also influenced by culture. 
Freud raised the question in relation to a 
case of devil possession (15). Some literature 
dealing with abnormalities in exotic groups 
suggests the possibility of cultural differences 
in forms of personality disorder, though this 
literature is usually written by people un- 
trained either in anthropology or psychiatry, 
and their data are fragmentary (e.g., 26; 45). 
My own case study of a Menomini paranoid 
schizophrene did not reveal any difference in 
the form of the psychosis; but unfortunately 
the case is inconclusive because the patient is 
somewhat acculturated (40). 

Finally, there is some evidence that the 
incidence of the various syndromes found in a 
group is influenced by cultural factors. Thus, 
in the United States, studies have shown that 
there are ecological (10) and class (22) differ- 
ences in the incidence of syndromes, Hysteria 
seems to have been more common in the 
Western middle-class subsociety during the 
nineteenth century than it is in the twentieth 
century. And among the Menomini, the only 
psychosis I found was paranoid schizophrenia 
(42; cf. for Kenya, 4). Though there is a high 
incidence of syphilis among the Menomini, T 
never saw or heard of a case of general paresis; 
I have no idea whether this is due to genetic 
or cultural factors. 


PsyCHODYNAMICS 
As I see it, the major contribution of 
anthropology to psychodynamics is in pro- 
Viding comparative material by which to test 
the universality of psychodynamic theory. 
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Two major areas will be considered here, 
namely, etiology and defense mechanisms. 

In regard to etiology, some believe that the 
sheer complexity of civilization contributes to 
personality disorganization (17, but cf. 1). It 
has been suggested that insofar as the in- 
dividual adopts the customs of a disorganized 
culture, cultural disorganization will lead to 
personality disorganization (41, pp. 334-336). 
Also, in heterogeneous cultures, as an in- 
dividual shifts from one culture to another, his 
personality tends to become disorganized (41, 
pp. 326-334); in this connection, particular at- 
tention has been paid to the effects of ac- 
culturation (4, 5, 34, 35, 38). 

Another cultural approach to etiology has 
been taken. No culture provides adequate 
gratification for all the motives of its partici- 
pants. As cultures vary in their areas of in- 
adequacy, the latter are correspondingly re- 
flected in the areas of personality breakdown 
(23, 41, pp. 336-341). Thus, while the early 
studies of Freud showed that at that time, in 
the Western white middle class, breakdowns 
resulted from the repression of sexual motives 
(13), among the Menomini breakdowns result 
from the repression of social competition and 
conflict (42). 

The etiological influences of particular as- 
pects of culture have been investigated. The 
classic case is Malinowski’s demonstration that 
the Oedipus complex need not be focused on 
the parents, but varies with the kinship 
structure (30; cf. 11), Freud’s hypothesis 
about the effect of successive social roles con- 
stituting the cultural life cycle (14) has also 
been modified in the light of anthropological 
knowledge (3). $ 

Finally, the culture influences the in- 
dividuals perception of a situation; most 
pertinently, by defining it as one which does 
or does not threaten his ego security (18, 21). 
Thus, an average member of our middle class 
feels inadequate when he cannot afford to 
buy such symbols of his status as clothing and 
automobiles of a particular quality. A Me- 
nomini will exhibit anxiety if he has to go out 
alone at night. Neither will feel insecure in the 
situation deemed threatening by the other. 

The situation regarding defense mechanisms 
is similar to that concerning syndromes. They 
may be considered from two points of view, 
namely, content and form. 
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Tt is easy to see that the content of defense 
mechanisms is influenced by culture (41, pp. 
346-368). Thus, the motives which are re- 
pressed by patients depend upon the mores of 
their groups, as was stated above. Also, 
Devereux has shown that negativism has 
reference to the culture of the patient’s group, 
and is to be understood in terms of this rela- 
tion (7). 

The problem of the form of defense mecha- 
nisms can be put in this way: Are there differ- 
ent kinds of defense mechanisms in various 
cultures? Again, as in the case of syndromes, 
there is some material in the ethnographic 
literature which suggests the possibility that 
this may be so. But I did not find any new 
forms of defense mechanisms in my own in- 
vestigations among the Menomini; though 
here too the evidence is inconclusive because 
of acculturation. Similar results, subject to 
the same limitations, were reached by Dorothy 
Eggan in her study of a Hopi’s dreams (9). 

Finally, I would like to suggest the hy- 
pothesis that the incidence of the various 
defense mechanisms found in a group is in- 
fluenced by its culture (e.g., 8, p. 55). 


CasE STUDY 


In order to illustrate some of the preceding 
remarks, I will present an instance of a typical 
neurosis among the least acculturated Me- 
nomini Indians of Wisconsin. This group be- 
lieves that all serious physical and mental 
disorders are the result of witchcraft. 

When projection is used as a defense 
mechanism, some part of the personality 
which greatly conflicts with the individual’s 
concept of himself is cut off and referred to 
the environment. This permits him to respond 
to the projected impulses as if they were 
forced upon him from the outside. Such a 
defense reduces the damage to his ego ideal; 
he can take a relatively impersonal approach 
to the repressed material, and his conscious 
guilt feelings are minimized. 

In our own white middle-class subsociety, 
this kind of projection tends to result in some 
psychotic syndromes: paranoia, paranoid 
state, or paranoid schizophrenia. Among the 
Menomini, however, such projection tends to 
result in a neurotic syndrome because of the 
belief in witchcraft. (In passing, I might also 
suggest that our own psychotherapy, in one 
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of its aspects, has a function analogous to the 
Menomini belief. By teaching the patient 
that repressed material is due to amoral 
“natural causes,” rather than to his own im- 
moral volition, the patient is reassured and 
his guilt feelings minimized.) 

The following case deals with a married 
woman born in 1912 who told me, “One time 
I had a lot of trouble with my head.” The 
data are transcribed from tape-recorded inter- 
views. The people spoke English by preference; 
it is the language usually employed by persons 
of their age. The woman first gave her own 
account of the episode, which I later supple- 
mented through interrogation. Relevant ex- 
cerpts from the interrogation have been inter- 
polated into her account. 


[During World War II her husband was drafted, 
and she and her children went to live with her step- 
mother.) I remember the time when I was staying 
with my stepmother; I used to stay with her, anyway, 
after my father died. And those people? used to come 
here quite a bit, you know; the people there, the 
woman. And she was a big friend to my stepmother. 

And one time—I don’t know; I guess about the 
third or fourth time they came there—well, I used to 
get them dizzy spells; I used to get them headaches. 
And all of a sudden, anyway, while I’d be doing some- 
thing, working around—and for a while I was wonder- 
ing what that was—I used to have awful pains in my 
head here, and have them dizzy spells. Sometimes I'd 
sit down, and get up and all of a sudden I'd be dizzy. 
So finally, later on, I was getting worse; finally I 
couldn’t even stand it. So, after, I asked my step- 
mother to give me something; try to doctor me up; 
anyway, she’d give me some kind of a sneezing powder 
that they use, the Indians, to cure their headaches and 
all that. That didn’t do me any good. And she’d have 
some kind of a—I don’t know how it looks; she’d get 
some coals in a little coal shovel, and sprinkle some 
kind of a medicine in there, and that makes that 
smoke, and they make you cover your head. Well, 
she done that too; but then that didn’t do me any 
good. 

Yet—well, I was getting worse, anyway. I didn’t 
know what that was, first. But I used to hear from 
the different people, you know, how that love powder? 
works, and all that. And they say that, even when 4 
person uses that [love powder] too much on one person, 
it makes them go crazy or something, and out of their 
head. So I was getting scared, for a while. And I know 
that fellow [i.e., the E’s son, who came with his parents] 
used to be—used to always want to talk to me, and 


? The E. family, in which the husband is Menomini 
and the wife Chippewa; they live on one of the Chip- 
pewa reservations, The Menomini are fearful of witch- 
craft; particularly from members of other tribes who 
visit them, or among whom they visit. 

3 Among the Menomini, “love powder,” a form of 
sexual magic, is the most common form of magic. 
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take me out, or something like that‘ But I always 

used to turn him down; I really didn’t care for that 

fellow. But I knew his mother was right in with him, 
and I suppose she might have told him to try and 
talk to me, or something like that. 

Well, finally, one time, anyway, they were gone. 
‘Then a funny thing used to happen. Every time Pd 
wake up, you know, [I would] think about that fellow; 
seem like I had him in my mind all the time. And I 
thought about that right away, “Say! It couldn’t be 
that they’re using [love] medicine on me!” Gosh! I got 
scared, anyway. 

Q: When you say dizzy spells, what were they like? 

A: ... Just like when you whirl around some place, 
and then you stop, [it] seemed like. .. . That just 
started gradually. . . . I never was that way be- 
fore. . . . Pd be the same all the time [i.e., the 
dizziness persisted], until towards about—oh, one 
time, when they left; and that’s when it got 
worse, after they left. 

Q: When did you think of this fellow; before you be- 
came dizzy, while you were dizzy, or afterwards? 

A: Before. 

Q: You would think of this man, and then you would 
become dizzy? 

A: Yes, 

Q: What sort of ideas would you have about him? 

A; Just like I wanted to see him, or something. 

Q: Would you dream about him at night, too? 

A: No, I never used to dream about him, (Pause) I 
don’t remember; I suppose I did; I don’t know; 
I don’t remember that part, if I used to dream 
about him or not. But I know I used to just wish 
to see him, or something like that... . 

Q: Did you ever dream of loving [i.e., copulating with] 
him, too? 

A: Yes... 

Q: Did you ever think of [i.e., fantasy] loving him, 
too? 

A: Yes. . . . It seemed like every time I’d wake up in 
the morning—well, that [i.e., the man] was the 
first thing Pd think about, just as soon as I’d 
wake up. 

And my aunt [the most important medicine woman 
in the tribe] lived just a little ways there, right where 
she’s living now; my stepmother used to live just 
down this side there, in a log house she used to stay. 
So one time I was getting worse. I just about made it 
over to my aunt’s. I don’t know which one of these I 
had—of these two [older children] here; it was small, 
anyway. I took one of them—I don’t know which 
one it was—took my baby; I wrapped him up; and I 
started out. I couldn’t even stay on that trail [a dis- 
tance of about 100 yards]; it was like as if I was drunk 
or something; I was just dizzy; I just about made it 
over to my aunt’s there. I got over there; well, I laid 
down right away, and told my aunt about it. She 
asked me what was the matter; I told her all about it; 
how Pd been feeling, and the rest of it, you know. 
Well, I [also] told the old man, my uncle’. . . he knew 


7 ‘Except when in the company of her closest male 
kin, no married woman is supposed to be alone with a 
man; she is always to be accompanied by a chaperon. 

5A Potawatomi married to her aunt. 
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quite a few medicines. And there was one old lady 
happening to be visiting there’. . . and I guess she 
knew quite a few medicines. And she must have been 
some kind of a relation to me on my father’s side; my 
father was part Potawatomi. Well, after they heard 
me—I told them how I felt, and all that—the old 
lady said, “Well, I think by now [I know] just what’s 
wrong, and I think I know what I could do for her.” 
So she went to work and she start doctoring me. In 
just about four days there [I was cured]... . While I 
was using the medicine, she told me to try not to put 
that guy in my mind; I [was] supposed to keep him 
off my mind and have something else on my mind. So 
I done that for three days; fourth day I was all right. 


Q: What sort of medicines did the medicine woman 
use? 

A: That’s what I don’t know. 

Q: What did she do to you? 

A: Well, I don’t know what she done. She cut me four 
times up here ... [the top of the head] right 
about in the middle. Then she—I don’t know 
what she put on there; some kind of medicine; 
right on each side [of the temples]; right on here, 
Then she put some medicine on there; she sprinkled 
some. She got a piece of buckskin, and [it was] 
round; and she sprinkled some kind of medicine 
on there; and she put it on there after she cut 
me four times a little bit. That was about all, 
Then she wrapped something around my head, 
and then she used some kind of smoke, or some- 
thing—that medicine what they sprinkle on coals, 
hot coals. That’s all she done. 

Q: And then she told you to think of something else; 
what sort of things were you told to think of? 

A: To think of the future, or something like that. 

Q: What kind of ideas did you try to have? 

A: Well, that medicine would help me out, and some- 
thing like that, and I’d be all right after. 

Q: What did you think of the whole experience? 

A: I don’t know what to say about it. I think that’s 
just no good. (Laughs) And I wasn’t sure, either, 
if I was being that [i.e., subjected to love magic] 
.. . That love powder, well, I don’t really know 
how that works, and all that. I used to hear 
different people say that, you know; how a person 
would feel used on [i.e., on whom was used] that 
medicine. Now the people [the E. family] don’t— 
when that woman—she still comes around here 
for these [ritual] doings; she don’t look at me so 
much, you know; she’s not so friendly to me any 

Ore... « 

Q: What did your stepmother [now dead] think of it? 

A: She thought that wasn’t so good, either; she didn’t 
like it, either. I noticed, after, that she wasn’t so 
friendly with that woman. 


Chaperonage of married women, as well as 
other data, suggests that married men are 
jealous of their wives. Therefore, in order to 
verify that the Menomini accept this woman’s 
form of projection, I interviewed the husband 


6 A Potawatomi relative of her uncle’s. 
1 Everything goes by fours in the culture. 
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in order to determine his attitude toward the 
matter, Though I have seen him exhibit 
jealousy in other situations, he was matter-of- 
fact in relating his version of the incident. The 
relevant excerpts follow: 


I know there’s a medicine that was used on my 
wife, one time. .. . They [i.e., the E's] used that [love 
powder] on her, They was staying right in the same 
house there; this fellow was there. And when that 
medicine started to work on her . . . [it] seemed like 
that fellow was always on her mind, you know; she 
couldn’t get him out of her mind; she wanted to do 
something, thinking about him all the time. Finally, 
she said, it started acting on her too much, you know, 
and she started to go crazy, you might as well say.... 
So finally she got scared [went to her aunt, and was 
cured]. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has been written from a cul- 
turally relativistic point of view in regard to 
diagnostic problems, the material being almost 
exclusively based upon empirical data. But 
even the briefest consideration will demon- 
strate the theoretical validity of this position. 
Man inherits a limited repertory of responses. 
Most of his responses are learned; and the 
majority of these are learned from others, 
i.e., culturally acquired. Consequently, it is to 
be expected that the individual’s responses, 
abnormal as well as normal, are greatly in- 
fluenced by his cultural milieu. And cultures 
vary tremendously. 

I have deliberately emphasized the psycho- 
pathological implications of cultural vari- 
ability, rather than cultural similarity, in 
order to drive home the importance of a 
cultural approach to diagnostic problems. We 
are now aware of the problem; much remains 
to be done before we have a satisfactory solu- 
tion. Psychodynamic generalizations are 
needed which have universal validity from a 
comparative (cross-cultural) point of view. 
These are to be differentiated from findings 
which have particular validity; that is, are 
relative to individual cultures or aggregates of 
cultures. This goal can be achieved only 
through the close collaboration of psychia- 

trists, clinical psychologists, and anthropolo- 
gists; and especially by students who have 
hom trained in both the clinical and cultural 
elds. 


J. S. SLOTKIN 
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HE SCORES of research papers utilizing 

the Taylor Scale of Anxiety (15) pub- 

lished since this crude, questionnaire- 
type instrument was introduced in 1951 (14) 
attest to the eagerness with which psycho- 
logical science awaited a reliable, and, on the 
surface, valid index of anxiety. A review of 
these published papers has recently been 
completed by Mandler (5), who included also 
a review of the work with a second anxiety 
measure, the Test Anxiety Scale, a scale de- 
veloped by Mandler and Sarason (6). The 
reliability of Taylor’s 50-item anxiety scale 
is high, .89 to .81 (test-retest after three weeks 
and after 9-17 months, respectively). The 
problem of validation through verification of 
hypotheses (derived from Hull’s theory of 
behavior on the one hand, and the less sys- 
tematic, but more voluminous, clinical experi- 
ence and theory, on the other) has received 
most of the attention to date. The investiga- 
tions of our own laboratory (7, 8, 9) have 
been of this sort and, along with most of the 
published studies using the Taylor Scale, can 
be thought of as getting at the problem of 
validity through the approach of “construct 
validity” in the sense recommended by the 
APA (16, pp. 13-28). 

The great number of these theory-based 
predictions which had been confirmed led us 
to approach the problem of validity in still 
another way, i.e., a combination of “predic- 
tive validity” and “concurrent validity” (16, 
pp. 13-29). We hypothesized that if the 
Taylor Scale measured anxiety (as the posi- 
tive results implied), and if it is true that 
psychiatric patients are more anxious than 
other patients (as a large body of clinical 
literature suggests), then the mean anxiety 
score of a sample of psychiatric patients 
should be greater than the mean score of a 
sample of “psychiatrically healthy” medical 
patients. In addition, before making finer 


1 We wish to express our thanks to Dr. Ross Thomas 
who helped gather part of the data of this study. 
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dinical ratings on anxiety within either the 
psychiatric group or the medical group, and 
comparing the Taylor score to these ratings, 
the Taylor Scale should discriminate between 
the broad dichotomy-psychiatric versus medi- 
cal status. 

Taylor (15), and even more recently Samp- 
son and Bindra (13) independently used an 
approach to the problem of validation similar 
to the one reported here. However, in both 
cases the results, while suggestive, are in need 
of extension due to the fact that psychiatric 
inpatients were compared with younger, 
healthy college students. The variable of 
‘illness” was not controlled (a hospitalized 
population was compared with a non-ill 
college sample); nor were such variables as 
age, education, intelligence, veteran status, 
etc. In designing our study we gave most 
consideration to control of the illness variable, 
although there is evidence that intelligence as 
measured by certain types of tests is related to 
anxiety level (9). 

The subjects of the present study were ob- 
tained from the outpatient population of the 
Barnes Hospital and Washington University 
School of Medicine Clinic. This latter is a 
large, midwestern clinic serving hundreds of 
patients daily. The psychiatric sample con- 
sisted of 44 patients who were sent from the 
screening clinic to the Psychiatric Clinic. 
Their diagnoses ran the range of the standard 
psychiatric syndromes. The nonpsychiatric, 
medical sample was made up of 29 patients all 
of whom were sent from the screening clinic to 
the Eye Clinic. The mean age and intelligence 
level, as measured by the CVS abbreviated 
intelligence scale (4) were not different 


statistically, being 40 and 97, and 42 and 97 © 


respectively. These IQ values are prorated 
from the CVS scores. These patients were 
thus controlled for clinic-status (as an ap- 


proach to the illness variable), age, and at 


intelligence. 


In order to cross-validate the findings from fy 
this first sample we repeated the study witha 


TAYLOR ANxIETY SCALE: SCORES OF MEDICAL AND PSYCHIATRIC PATIENTS 


population of VA hospitalized, inpatients.? 
The samples consisted of 41 “neurotic” pa- 
tients from a psychiatric ward and 39 “non- 
psychiatric” patients from a medical ward. 
Both the groups were hospitalized and illness 
was therefore a relevant variable in the two 
subsamples. The mean age and Wechsler- 
Bellevue intelligence levels were also not 
different in both groups; being 29 and 108 for 
the psychiatric and 29 and 104 for the medical 
samples, respectively. The Taylor scale was 
administered individually to each patient in 
both this VA population and the two Clinic 
outpatient subsamples described above. 


RESULTS 


Figure 1 shows the distribution and means 
of Taylor raw scores of the psychiatric (NP) 
and medical (Med) subgroups in both the 
Washington University Clinics population 
and VA inpatient samples. It is at once ap- 
parent that the hypothesis was borne out with 
the clinic patients and cross-validated with the 
hospitalized population. The means for the 
two psychiatric samples, shown graphically in 
Figure 1 and presented in Table 1, are both 
clearly greater (roughly 114 standard devia- 
tions) than the means of the two medical 
samples. The differences are both statistically 
significant at the .001 level of confidence as 
determined by the F test. Thus it can be con- 
cluded that scores on the Taylor Anxiety 
Scale discriminate psychiatric ward and clinic 
patients from nonpsychiatric (medical) ward 
and clinic patients. This finding adds to the 
evidence for the validity of the Taylor scale, 
although it must be pointed out that a more 
rigorous conclusion, from these data alone, 
would be that the Taylor scale discriminates a 
psychiatric from a nonpsychiatric group or, 
put differently, a supposed “maladjusted” 
sample from a supposed “adjusted” sample of 
subjects. The latter is important because no 
independent, clinical measure of anxiety was 
used—just the psychiatric versus nonpsy- 
chiatric dichotomy. 

The means of the two psychiatric samples 
used in this study are generally similar to 
Sampson and Bindra’s recently published 
mean of 26 and Taylor’s median of 34. There 


2These data were collected incidental to testing 
being done as part of a larger study (10). 
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is'also a trend for both the hospitalized medical 
and hospitalized psychiatric patients to have a 
higher mean than their nonhospitalized, out- 
patient counterparts (medical: 17.61 to 13.31; 
NP: 29.90 to 26.20). This merely suggests 
that illness requiring hospitalization is as- 
sociated with an increase in whatever it is the 
Taylor scale is measuring. It should be noted 
in this connection that some of the Taylor 
items involve bodily symptoms. 

Despite the conclusion stated above that 
the Taylor scale discriminates psychiatric 
from nonpsychiatric patients, the distribu- 
tions shown in Figure 1 show some overlap. It 
thus is necessary to ask what is the power or 
efficiency of this discrimination. Several cor- 
relational methods are appropriate for ascer- 
taining the power of a continuous variable 
(the Taylor raw score) to predict to a dichot- 
omy (Medical versus Psychiatric). One of 
these, the point biserial r, is computed from 
the means, sigma and percentages of N 
(1, p. 116). The other measures, eta (11, pp. 
259-261) and epsilon (12, pp. 319-324), can 
both be computed from the analysis of vari- 
ance data. The values of these measures, 
approximately .58, also shown in Table 1, 
are reasonably high for data in this area and 
are remarkably alike in both populations. 

Thus the Taylor scale not only discriminates 
broad patient groups (significant differences 
in means) but also predicts reasonably well for 
the individual case. This latter implies that it 
may have some usefulness as a diagnostic 
screening instrument, especially in military 
installations, where predictive validities of the 
order obtained here are considered adequate. 
This is all the more possible since it has been 
recently demonstrated that there is a correla- 
tion of .95 between the original 225-item form 
of the Taylor and a second form consisting 
only of the 50 critical anxiety items.’ This 50- 
item scale should require only around 10 
minutes to administer. 

One further point should be presented re- 
garding the relatively high point biserial cor- 
relations demonstrated in this study. This is 
especially necessary in view of the insignificant 
biserial r of —.003 reported by Sampson and 
Bindra (13), for their population of 51 “neu- 


3 Personal communication by McCreary and 
Bendig to Mandler (5). 
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rotic” patients, between Taylor score and the 
dichotomy “anxiety neurotic’—‘other types 
of neurotics.” It appears to us that their con- 
clusion, “This finding is consistent with that 
of Bitterman and Holtzman who report no 
significant relation between scores on the 
Taylor scale and clinical ratings of anxiety,” 
may not be justified in view of the well-known 
unreliability of differential clinical diagnoses 
of “anxiety neurosis” versus “nonanxiety 
neurosis.” Before a comparison between two 
subgroups of “neurotics” can be made it will 
be necessary to formulate rather precise, re- 
peatable operational criteria for these various 
groups. An alternative to this is an approach 

` we are currently using, i.e., attempting to 
develop a reliable measure of clinical (non- 
test) anxiety which will be used in assessing 
the anxiety level of individuals in a wide 
range of psychiatric and other subgroups and 
comparing the Taylor raw scores with these 
clinical ratings. 

Sampson and Bindra, on analyzing the 
actual raw Taylor scores earned by their 
“anxiety” and ‘“nonanxiety” neurotics, found 
that there was a statistically significant (chi 
Square) tendency for the anxiety patients to 
earn scores between 19 and 33, while the 
scores of the nonanxiety neurotics fell below 
and above this middle range of scores, From 
this observation they conclude: “On the basis 
of these findings, we are inclined to believe 
that whereas the scores of from 19 to 33 on the 
Taylor scale are associated with manifest 


anxiety, the scores outside this range do not 
represent manifest anxiety. It would seem 
that a person making a score of between 
roughly 19 and 33 is most likely to be classified 
as anxious by clinical criteria (though not 
necessarily as neurotic)” (pp. 257-258). These 
authors then go on to an extension of this 
view and point out that the Taylor scale does 
not measure the degree of manifest anxiety, 
since it does not correlate with clinical anxiety 
across the fofal range of raw scores. Instead 
they feel the Taylor scale can be used only 
within a limited range (scores 19 to 33) as 
subjects earning these raw scores “are 
more likely to be associated with a clinical 
diagnosis of ‘anxious’ than are scores above 
and below this range.” They further point 
out that the symptom other than anxiety 
symptoms that was most frequently mentioned 
in the patients whose scores fell at the two 
extremes of the distribution (1-18 and 34-50) 
was depression. 

There are several observations we would 
like to make about these findings. First, it is 
our impression that limiting “anxiety” to a 
range of scores from 19-33 on this crude 
questionnaire on the basis of one empirical 
study (no theory was involved here) represents 
ad hoc reasoning which should be investigated 
further before any conclusions can be drawn. 
An alternative conclusion from their data 
would be that there is the possibility, at least, 
of a second variable operating, and that this | 
variable, interacting with “anxiety” across the _ 
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TABLE 1 


ANXIETY SCORES AND OTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
CLINIC AND HOSPITAL SUBGROUPS 


Population 
isti Washington Uni- 
tatisti g -Pati 

Statistic versity Clinics | VA In-Patients 

Med. NP | Med. NP 
N 29 44 39 41 
Mean 13.31, 26.20 | 17.61 29.90 
Median 9 25 16 
Sigma 10.38 8.23 | 8.54 8.58 
F test 34,22*** 9.65*** 
pt-bis. r bade 598 
eta Honea eyed 
epsilon A baa Pel bhi 


*** 001 level of confidence 


whole range, shows itself most clearly at the 
high and low ends of the Taylor distribution. 
As we pointed out in an earlier paper, “Clinical 
studies and observation (as well as the results 
of this study of maze learning) have generally 
revealed that anxious Ss, while differing along 
some variables from Ss who were less anxious, 
nevertheless show no differences along others 
and differences in opposite directions when 
compared along still other variables” (8). 
Sampson and Bindra’s results would indi- 
cate that this second variable may be depres- 
sion. In an effort to investigate this possibility 
and also to validate their finding that “anxious 
neurotics” distribute themselves significantly 
more often in the middle range, we broke 
down our NP clinic sample into its various 
diagnostic groups, recognizing that such 


» clinical diagnoses are still far from satisfactory. 


Analysis of the diagnoses of our 44 clinic 
outpatient Ss revealed that 17 of them had 
anxiety and 8 had depression as their primary 
symptom. Of the remaining 19 patients, 5 had 
hysteria and the remaining 14 represented one 
each of such conditions as cerebral incom- 
petence, migraine, etc. The relatively large 
percentages of the total having anxiety and 
depression justified our repetition of Sampson 
and Bindra’s analysis. 

Of the 17 Ss with anxiety, two fell in the 
Taylor range of scores of 1-18, eleven in the 
middle range 19-33, and 4 in the range 34-50. 
The total number of Ss (including these 
anxiety Ss) in the same ranges were: 9, 26, and 
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9, respectively. Thus 11 out of 17 anxious Ss 
fell in the middle range, whereas 15 out of 27 
nonanxious Ss did. The insignificant chi-square 
value of .50 (a 2 X 3 table, anxiety-nonanxiety 
versus the 3 ranges) indicates that Ss rated as 


- having anxiety as their chief clinical feature 


do not fall in the range 19-33 on the Taylor 
scale as found by Sampson and Bindra. 
Furthermore the 8 Ss with depression as their 
major symptom distributed themselves 2, 3, 
and 3 in the same three Taylor score ranges. 
The insignificant chi-square value of 1.07 
again indicates that our depressed patients 
fell in the middle range as often as they did at 
either extreme. 

Analysis of the VA inpatient population (a 
sample similar to that of Sampson and Bindra) 
confirmed and thus cross-validated the above 
findings. Of 24 patients with anxiety as the 
chief symptom, one fell in the Taylor range 
1-18, thirteen in the range 19-33, and ten in 
the range 34-50. Again the chi-square was 
insignificant. Only four patients of the total 
N of 41 were diagnosed as having depression 
as part of their symptomatology. Two of these 
fell in the middle range and two in the upper 
extreme. This distribution was also found to 
be insignificant. 

These findings and the results presented in 
Table 1 would indicate that whereas the 
Taylor scale is a useful instrument for dis- 
tinguishing psychiatric from nonpsychiatric 
patients as they are now conventionally 
defined it cannot, as yet, differentiate further 
within the psychiatric group. The many 
studies with college students, a nonhospital- 
ized group, who earn a mean score of ap- 
proximately 14, would suggest that the 
Taylor scale can differentiate a young, non- 
sick “normal” group from a slightly older, 
less-educated psychiatric population. The 
high correlations between the Taylor and the 
Winne Scale of Neuroticism (3), on the one 
hand, and the Saslow Screening Test (2) on 
the other, offer further evidence of the ability 
of this questionnaire to differentiate a psy- 
chiatric from a nonpsychiatric group. How- 
ever, neither these findings of “concurrent 
validity” nor the encouraging results of the 
vast number of “construct validity” studies 
would justify, as yet, the conclusion that the 
Taylor scale is measuring “anxiety.” This 
latter is a scientific construct which we can 
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confidently assume is being reflected in the 
Taylor score only after much further investi- 
gation. However, to date the evidence is both 
suggestive and impressive. 


SUMMARY 


The Taylor scale was administered in- 
dividually to a clinic sample of medical and 
psychiatric outpatients. The significant differ- 
ences in mean scores, the distributions, and 
the point biserial r of .57 indicated that this 
questionnaire can with reasonable efficiency 
distinguish a psychiatric population from a 
nonpsychiatric one. The suggestion of Sampson 
and Bindra, that the Taylor scores within a 
limited range (19-33) are more likely to be 
associated with a clinical diagnosis of “anx- 
ious” than are scores above and below this 
range, was not borne out. The latter as well 
as the former findings were confirmed in a 
‘cross-validation study utilizing hospitalized 
VA medical and psychiatric patients. 
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PREDICTING THE BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN 
UNDER FRUSTRATION: ? 


JEANNE BLOCK 
Palo Alto Medical Research Foundation 


HE PRESENT experiment was designed 

to investigate in children the relation- 

ship between one aspect of personality 
structure—ego-control—and performance un- 
der frustration. The study is essentially a 
replication of the now classical experiment by 
Barker, Dembo, and Lewin (1) in which it 
was found that children, in general, evidenced 
a regression in their level of play constructive- 
ness under conditions of frustration. Although 
most of the Barker, Dembo, and Lewin sub- 
jects did regress under the frustrating condi- 
tions, some of their children showed no change 
in performance, while still other children 
progressed in their level of performance when 
faced with the frustrating situation. The 
present study is an attempt to relate these 
individual differences in response to frustra- 
tion to a dimension of personality which has 
been shown in other contexts to have pre- 
dictive value. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Ego-control has been defined as “repre- 
senting the individual’s characteristic means of 
handling or mediating both his internal need- 
tensions and the demands imposed upon him 
by the external world” (5). It is posited that 
people develop characteristic modes of re- 
sponse and that a fundamental difference 
between people is to be found in the amount of 
control exerted upon their need-tensions and 
responses. As convenient reference points on 
this continuum, three kinds of ego-control 
systems have been abstracted. Individuals 
characterized by one of these ego-control 

1 This investigation was supported by research grant 
M-208 from the National Institutes of Health, Public 
Health Service, and represents a part of an investiga- 
tion of the adjustment of young children to the birth 
of a sibling, which was done at Stanford University 
under the direction of Frances G. Orr. The authors 
are deeply indebted to Drs. Frances Orr and Jack 
Block for their helpful suggestions and criticisms, 
on to William Hunrichs for help in collecting the 
ata. 

2 An expanded version of a paper presented at the 
Midwestern Psychological Association Meetings, 
Columbus, 1954. 
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systems have been labeled as Over-controllers, 
Appropriate-controllers, or Under-controllers. 

Briefly described, ‘Over-controllers bind 
their tensions excessively. Their various needs 
tend toward constrained and indirect means 
of expression. Under-controllers do not bind 
their tensions sufficiently. Their various needs 
tend toward relatively direct and unmodulated 
expression. Appropriate-controllers selectively 
bind and discharge their tensions depending 
upon the ‘reality’ conditions of their life 
spaces. Their patterns of adaptation are both 
socially appropriate and consonant with 
internal motivation” (5). 

The predictive utility of the ego-control . 
concept has been demonstrated by a series of 
investigations utilizing young adult subjects 
(2, 3, 4, 5). The present investigation repre- 
sents an attempt to extend and test the validity 
of the concept in furthering the understanding 
of the behavior of children. 

Even the most casual observation indicates 
wide differences in the way children handle 
their conflicts, anxieties, and the demands 
made upon them by the external world. These 
differences are perhaps to some extent of 
constitutional origin but are also a function of 
the kinds of learning experience the child has, 
especially those within the family context. 
Thus, an unstructured, overly indulgent, and 
inconsistent environment may prevent the 
development of ego-control capacity and the 
lack of control typical of the infancy period is 
then carried over into childhood and even into 
adult life. The child continues to express his 
desires directly and impulsively, is unable to 
master his frustrations, and fails to acknowl- 
edge considerations from the social reality. 
At the other extreme, an overly structured 
environment which the child never can affect 
but to which the child may only accede is 
likely to result in an overly developed ego- 
control system. An over-controlled child may 
have but little of the spontaneity typical and 
appropriate for his chronological age. It is 
only in an environment which is consistent 
and accepting but not overwhelming that the 
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child can learn to delay gratification, re- 
spectfully test reality, and develop a benign 
ego-control system. 

From this general theoretical framework it 
was predicted that the child with an overly 
developed ego-control system (hereafter re- 
ferred to as the Over-controlling child) would 
be able to constrain the feelings of frustration 


| evoked by the Barker, Dembo, and Lewin 


experiment, to be described shortly, and 
therefore, would be able to function with rela- 
tive adequacy in the frustration situation. In 
direct contrast, the child with an inadequate 


ego-control system (the Under-controlling 


child) would be unable to contain his feelings, 
and therefore would react to frustration in an 
unrestrained, impulsive, and disorganized 
fashion. « 

These predictions are based upon the 
differential tendencies of the Over- and Under- 
controller to “dedifferentiate” under conditions 
of frustration, Barker, Dembo, and Lewin 
employ the concept of dedifferentiation of the 
organization existing within the internal need 
system to account for regression in behavior. 
They do not pursue, however, the problem of 
individual differences in the tendency to de- 
differentiate. It is this problem with which the 
present authors were particularly concerned. 
We posit a relationship between the nature of 
boundary properties and the tendency to de- 
differentiate under frustration. The Over- 
controller is assumed to have highly imper- 
meable boundaries within and surrounding 
his internal need system. We expect these 
impermeable boundaries to have a greater 
resistance to dedifferentiation than the 
boundaries of the Under-controller which are 
assumed to be highly permeable.* 

The explicit hypotheses follow: 


1, The Over-controlling child will exhibit less 
decrement in constructiveness between the prefrus- 
tration and frustration situations than will the Under- 
controlling child. 

2. The Over-controlling child will show less barrier 
behavior than will the Under-controlling child, 


Since ego-control is here defined as a con- 
tinuum, it was expected that children with 
intermediate ego-control capacity would have 
intermediate scores on both the decrement 
and barrier behavior measures, 


ky For a more extended theoretical description of 
the different ego-control systems c.f. Ref. Zoe 
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SUBJECTS 


The subjects (Ss) were 22 preschool children, 14 


boys and 8 girls, ranging in age from 28 to 51 months. 
The range of IQ’s for the sample was from 93 to 156 
with a median IQ of 114.5. The S’s were highly se- 
lected and culturally homogeneous since the fathers of 
all the children attended Stanford University and all 
the families lived in a university housing project. 


PROCEDURE 


The Frustration Situation. 


The frustration situation employed was a replica- 
tion of the well-known Barker, Dembo, and Lewin 
experiment on frustration-regression (1). The original 
source should be consulted for the details of the ex- 
periment. In essence the procedure allowed the com- 


parison of a child’s level of play constructiveness in a ^ 


“free-play” situation with his level of play construc- 
tiveness under conditions of frustration. Frustration 
was induced by separating the child from highly at- 
tractive toys with which he had been allowed to play 
only briefly. He was then led to the other side of a 
wire-mesh screen where rather ordinary toys were 
available to him. * 

Two aspects of the child’s behavior were quanti- 
fied, play constructiveness and barrier behavior. To 
measure play constructiveness, a four-point rating 
scale was used, A rating of one indicated that the play 
reflected little or nothing of a constructive nature— 
e.g., the child looked at the toys, turned them over in 
a desultory manner but did not actively play with 
them. A rating of four indicated play of high quality 
in which the child acted out a thema with the toys 
and played in a creative manner with them, The con- 
structiveness scale was patterned after that of Wright 
(7) which, in turn, was derived from the original seven- 
point scale utilized in the Barker, Dembo, and Lewin 
experiment. Each play unit for each child was rated 
on this four-point scale. As a check on the objectivity 
of the constructiveness ratings, the experimenter (E) 
and the observer (O) independently rated five of the 
protocols selected at random, Of the 187 units so rated, 
exact agreement was achieved on 86 per cent. 

Barrier behavior was defined as the amount of time 
Spent in overt expressions—physical or verbal in na- 
ture—of a desire to get on the other side of the bar- 
rier. Unlike the original experiment, the barrier was 
visible during the prefrustration period as well as the 
frustration period, and some children evidenced in- 
terest in it at that time. For this reason, barrier be- 
havior occurred and was scored during both sessions. 

Two difference scores were derived: 

_ 1. A score representing change in play construc- 
tiveness as a function of frustration (the DC score). 

2. A score representing change in barrier behavior 
as ` function of frustration (the barrier behavior 
score). 


These difference scores provide the basic data 
for our analysis. 


The Measures of Ego-conirol 


Two of the estimates of ego-control for each child 
stemmed from experimental situations designed to 
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elicit behavioral manifestations of the variable. Ratings 
of ego-control by eight different observers were used 
as a third estimate of ego-control. These observers 
had seen the child in other contexts only.‘ The two 
experimental measures of ego-control were obtained 
by an independent inyestigator prior to the child’s 
experience in the frustration experiment. 

The delay of gratification experiment. This experi- 
ment was designed to measure the child’s ability to 
delay his immediate gratification of needs in order to 
achieve a greater reward in the future. The rationale 
for this procedure stems from the assumption of dif- 
ferential boundary properties in the Under- and Over- 
controller. The Under-controlling child is assumed to 
have highly permeable boundaries within and sur- 


rounding his internal need system. Thus, once a - 


particular need-area is activated, the need finds im- 
mediate expression in behavior since the boundary is, 
in general, too permeable to constrain the need-ten- 
sions. Such an intrapsychic condition should manifest 
itself in behavior as an inability on the part of the 
child to delay gratification. Conversely, the Over- 
controlling child is assumed to have highly impermea- 
ble boundaries which operate to restrain the expres- 
sion of need-tensions in behavior. 

Briefly described, the Æ gave each child the op- 
portunity to accumulate as much candy as he wished, 
with the proviso that once he stopped to taste a piece 
of candy, he could no longer accumulate more. The 
candy was placed by the E, one piece at a time, into 
the cart of a toy known as a “coke loader.” The child 
cranked a handle which raised the cart until it tipped, 
emptying its contents into a large glass vessel. It was 
explained to the child that he could put as many pieces 
of candy into the jar as he wished and that when he 
was all through playing the game, the candy was his 
to eat. He was told also that when he ate any candy, 
the game was over. 

The situation for the child was psychologically one 
of conflict; of wanting to eat the candy and, at the 
same time, wanting more candy to eat. For the child 
with a great deal of tension-binding capacity we 
would expect an accumulation of many pieces of 
candy before he decided to eat any. The delay of 
gratification score was simply the number of pieces 
of candy accumulated in the jar at the time the child 
chose to eat the candy. 

The cosatiation experiment. The rationale underlying 
the use of a cosatiation experiment to measure the 
degree of ego-control stems from the conception of 
the Over-controlling individual as having little com- 
munication between need systems because of the 
impermeability of his boundaries. Thus, satiation of 
one need should have little effect upon the satiation of 
a neighboring need system. Conversely, the Under- 
controlling individual, because of his boundary per- 
meability, has need-areas in close communication so 
that satiation of one need results in rapid satiation of 
the adjacent need-areas. This derivation and rationale 


4In addition to the experiments described in the 
present paper, the children were seen in the following 
situations: Stanford-Binet; painting and drawing; play 
with clay; free doll play and the dramatization of in- 
complete stories with dolls. 
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has been supported by the results of an experiment 
with young adults where Over-controllers were found 
to show significantly less cosatiation than did Under- 
controllers (5). It was felt that this rationale and 
technique was applicable also to children. 

The cosatiation experiment consisted of a “‘spool- 
packing” task in whic? spools were placed in a rec- 
tangular rack on top of a box. By sliding the rack to 
one side, the spools fell through a hole into the box 
below. The rack was then made available for refilling. 
When the child became satiated with the spool-packing 
activity, the experimenter substituted colored blocks 
for the spools and indicated to the child that these 
could now be made to fall into the box below. The 
score for the cosatiation experiment was the number 
of times the child packed the blocks after having 
become satiated with the spool-packing activity. A 
high score means little cosatiation. 

The ego-control ratings. Since each of the children 
in the present experiment had been seen in six other 

ituations, it was decided to have each obseryer rank- 

er each child on the ego-control variable. The rank 
orders for the eight different Es were then averaged 
for each child. The reliability of the composited ego- 
control ranking was .85. The rating procedure is de- 
scribed in detail by Block (3). 


RESULTS 


The means, sigmas, and range of the ob- 
tained measures are shown in Table 1. 

The rank-order correlations among the 
various measures are shown in Table 2, In 
order to obtain a more stable measure of the 
ego-control variable, each of the three meas- 
ures, Delay of Gratification, Cosatiation, and 
the ego-control ratings, was put in rank-order 
form and an over-all average rank order 
calculated. The correlations between this ego- 
control composite and the two measures of 
frustration behavior were computed and also 
are included in Table 2. 


TABLE 1 


Means, SIGMAS, AND RANGES FOR THE MEASURES OF 
FRUSTRATION AND CONTROL 


Measure Mean | Sigma Range 


Difference in constructiveness) —.39 -50 | +.79 to —1.38 
between prefrustration andi 
frustration periods 

Diference in barrier behavior] 
between prefrustration and] 
frustration periods (in sec-| 
onds) 

Delay of gratification (num-| 
ber of pieces of candy ob-| 
tained) 

Cosatiation (number of times} 
blocks were packed) 


370.5 49 to 1400 


10.04 | 8.1 1 to 28 


3.24 3.19 0 to 15 
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TABLE 2 


Tur RELATION BETWEEN MEASURES OF Eco-ConTROL 
AND FRUSTRATION 
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TABLE 3 


Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN Eco-CoONTROL AND 
STRENGTH OF FRUSTRATION 


Difference Between Prefrustra- 


r A RIP TAEA tion and Frustration Periods 
l E TOA 
pani ya Constructiveness Battier 
Delay of gratification — .38* -00 
Cosatiation —.47** —.52** 
Ego-control ratings —.18 — .45** 
Ego-control composite —.47** —.36* 


* Probability less than .05 for one-tailed test of significance. 
** Probability less than .01 for one-tailed test of significance. 


Discussion 


The results of this experiment in general 
support the hypothesis that lack of ego- 
control in children is associated both with 
decrement in play constructiveness under 
conditions of frustration and with a tendency 
to direct behavior toward the barrier causing 
the frustration. The children who were judged 
to be under-controlling could not adequately 
control the feelings engendered by the frus- 
trating situation. They were unable to play 
constructively with the substitute toys and 
freely “acted out” their feelings of frustration 
by frequent and sometimes violent attacks 
upon the barrier. On the other hand, children 
who tended toward the over-controlling end of 
the ego-control continuum were able to main- 
tain integrated play performance following 
frustration. They showed less tendency to 
direct their behaviors toward the barrier, the 
cause of frustration. Seemingly, these children 
were not affected by their desires to play with 
the more attractive toys and were able to 
inhibit expression of feelings. They patiently 
played and only occasionally would refer to 
the other side of the barrier. 

The magnitude of the obtained correlations 
does leave, however, a large part of the vari- 
ance unexplained and, undoubtedly, additional 
personality variables must be introduced in 
order to reduce the amount of unknown 
variance. It should be noted, though, that the 
relationships here reported are attenuated by 
the unreliabilities inherent in the various 
Measures used. Also deserving recognition is 
the fact that the present sample was extremely 
homogeneous with respect to socioeconomic 
status and other variables. This homogeneity 
has restricted the range of scores and operates 


Rank-order Correlation with 


Rank-order Measures Strength of Frustration 
of Ego-control (Barrier plus Escape 
Behavior) 
Delay of gratification —.03 
Cosatiation —.50** 
Ego-control ratings —.50** 
Ego-control composite — .39* 


* Probability less than .05 for one-tailed test of significance. 
** Probability less than .02 for one-tailed test of significance. 


to lower the magnitude of the obtained cor- 
telations.§ 

Barker, Dembo, and Lewin, although not 
primarily interested in the individual differ- 
ences in the performance of their subjects, 
did explore a possible intrapersonal source 
of variance. They sought to relate decrease in 
constructiveness to a measure of what they 
called “strength of frustration.” The “strength 
of frustration” measure was defined as the 
increase in time spent by the child in barrier 
and escape behaviors between the prefrustra- 
tion and frustration sessions. It was assumed 
by Barker, Dembo, and Lewin that barrier 
and escape activities represent the clearest 
expression of the degree of frustration experi- 
enced by the child. They found that children 
in their “strongly frustrated group” (those 
children who exhibited more barrier and 
escape behavior) tended to show a greater 
decrease in constructiveness than did children 
in their “weak frustration group.” In the 
present study a rank-order correlation of .30 
was found between “strength of frustration,” 


so defined, and decrease in constructiveness. © 


This correlation is significant at the .07 level 
(one-tailed test of significance). 

How is “strength of frustration” as specified 
by Barker, Dembo, and Lewin, related to the 
Measures of ego-control? The correlations of 
the various control measures with “strength 
of frustration” are presented in Table 3. 

At first glance these data suggest that the 
Over-controlling children may have been less 
frustrated than the Under-controlling children 


SA repetition of the Delay of Gratification and 
Cosatiation experiment with older children represent- 
ing a more heterogeneous population supports the 
present interpretation of severe restriction in the ranges 
of scores for our present subjects. 
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and for this reason showed less decrement in 
their level of performance. However, this 
conclusion is psychologically unwarranted 
because the measure of “strength of frustra- 
tion” employed is a measure only of overt 
behavior. Because of the greater constriction 
and inhibition employed by the Over-con- 
trolling children as an adaptive mode, they 
would not be expected to attack the barrier 
overtly or try directly to escape from the 
situation. Overt behavior cannot be accepted 
at face value as a direct and sufficient mani- 
festation of emotion. The Over-controlling 


s child may be experiencing subjectively the 
" same degree of frustration as the Under-con- 


trolling child but may differ in his mode of 
expressing the frustration. A measure of 
strength of frustration which weighs only the 
direct and uncomplicated expressions of the 
aroused tensions thus allows many “false 
negatives” to exist unnoticed. In order to 
measure adequately a variable such as 
“strength of frustration,” it is necessary to 
develop a more sophisticated measure, possibly 
of a physiological nature. In the meanwhile, a 
relationship between ego-control and sus- 
ceptibility to frustration cannot be assumed. 
The theoretical rationale of Barker, Dembo, 
and Lewin may be considered as essentially 
supported by the results of the present experi- 
ment. By continuing with and extending 
Lewinian conceptions of boundary per- 
meability and tension, increased predictability 
of individual differences was achieved. It is 
important to note in this connection that a 
methodological defect in the Barker, Dembo, 
and Lewin study which was justly noted by 
Child and Waterhouse (6) has been remedied 
in the present research. Child and Waterhouse 
call attention to the fact that no external 
criterion of (tendency to) dedifferentiation 
was used by Barker, Dembo, and Lewin, other 
than lowered constructiveness of play. For 
this reason, the posited sequence of frustra- 
tion—dedifferentiation—lowered constructive- 
ness of play involves circular reasoning. How- 
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ever, in the present experiment, the measures 
of ego-control represent independent measures 
which relate to and can predict tendency to 
de-differentiate and the interpretation conse- 
quently cannot be considered circular. 


SUMMARY 


A replication of the Barker, Dembo, and 
Lewin experiment on frustration and regres- 
sion was carried out in order to test the 
hypothesis that ego-control capacity in 
children, measured independently, is predic- 
tive of individual differences in behavior 
following frustration. The specific hypotheses 
were: (a) Under-controlling children would 
evidence greater decrement in their level of 
play constructiveness following frustration, 
and (b) would make direct attacks on the 
frustrating barrier to a greater extent than 
Over-controlling children. Both of the hy- 
potheses were essentially supported. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP 


yIDENCE from various studies suggests 
that responses to objective test items 
may be influenced by individual biases 
or predilections to favor certain response op- 
tions. Cronbach (2) reviewed the evidence for 
this phenomenon and labeled it “response set.” 
Response set has been inferred when individu- 
als have shown a consistent predilection for 
“true” on a true-false test, for certain scale 
values on an attitude test, for the neutral 
response in a “Yes-?-No” format, etc. Opera- 
tionally, response set has meant a tendency 
consistently to adopt a response in a given 
direction, where “direction” refers to the 
dimension along which the test constructor has 
placed his options. 

_ There are suggestions in the literature that 
these sets may be related to personality factors. 
Lorge (4) found a tendency for similar sets to 
appear both on personality and interest tests. 
Rundquist (6) obtained a correlation of .40 
between the tendencies of factory girls to 
choose extreme positions in describing their 
interests and extreme positions in describing 
their traits, Berg and Collier (1) found that 
groups of Ss scoring high on the Taylor 
Anxiety Scale and groups who showed high 
sway on the Sway Suggestibility Test made 
significantly more extreme position choices on 
the Perceptual Reaction Test (PRT) than did 
those scoring low on the Anxiety Scale and on 
the Sway Suggestibility Test. Rubin-Rabson 
(5) found a correlation of —.43 between num- 
ber of noncommittal responses on the Hunter 
Test of Social Attitudes and self-sufficiency 
scores on the Bernreuter. 

In view of this evidence, it was hypothesized 
for purposes of the present study that response 
sets are manifestations or reflections of person- 
ality characteristics. As a consequence of this 
hypothesis, it was supposed that groups of 


1 This article is based on a dissertation submitted to 
the Graduate School, Northwestern University, in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. The author is grateful to his ad- 
visor, Dr. Irwin A. Berg, for his aid and encouragement. 

2Now at Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Downey, Ill. 
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individuals suffering from psychopathological A 
conditions would differ from groups of indi- 
viduals from the general population with re- 
spect to response set. It was further hypothe- 
sized that these differences in response set 
could be used to construct a diagnostic instru- 1 
ment which would assist in the identification: 
of individuals with psychopathology. Within 
the category of deviant individuals, it was % 
thought that differences in response set might 7 
be found which could also be used to assist ing 
differential diagnosis. 


PROCEDURE 


Subjects. The Ss consisted of 1,700 individuals 
(1,000 males and 700 females) in a “normal” group and © 
546 individuals (360 males and 186 females) in an 
“abnormal” group. The Ss in the normal group were 

s not known to be afflicted with any psycho- 
pathology; Ss in the abnormal group consisted of per- 
sons psychiatrically diagnosed as suffering from various 
psychiatric disorders. The Ss in the abnormal group 
were obtained from various mental hospitals, a Navy 
neuropsychiatric unit, and from the private practice of 
a psychiatrist. Test results for Ss in the normal group 
were drawn from the files of Irwin A. Berg and in- 
cluded results from such groups as student nurses, 
Navy recruits, employed adults from Northwestern 
University evening classes, applicants for skilled and 
semiskilled jobs, line supervisors, teachers, housewives, 
and, of course, college students. 

An additional group of Northwestern University 
students (72 males and 87 females) was used for a 
separate reliability study. These students were en- M 
rolled in an undergraduate psychology course and were 
tested with the PRT and then retested after a four day 
interval. : 

Test. The test selected to elicit response set was the 
PRT. The PRT is composed of 60 abstract designs. 
The S is required to respond to each of the designs by 
marking one of the following alternatives: Like much 
(LM), like slightly (LS), dislike slightly (DS), or dislike 
much (DM). Despite test instructions to the contrary, 
an S may omit an item, making no response (NR). The 
S thus has five options for his responses to each item. 

Treatment of the data. The data for analysis were the 
PRT test records on all Ss. The abnormal group could 
be further subdivided into groups on the basis of sex 
and on the basis of diagnostic category. Such sub- f 
division made possible eight different comparisons | 
pertinent to the hypotheses. For males, these compari- | 
sons were between mixed abnormals and normals, 
psychotics and normals, schizophrenics and normals, t 
character disorders and normals, and psychotics and 
character disorders. Since no character disorders were 
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available in the female group, only the first three com- 
„parisons were possible. 

The tests of the hypotheses resolve themselves into 
a search for differences, the development of test scales 
using these differences, and a validation of the scales 
on new groups of Ss, Development and validation of 
the various scales was accomplished by a method pro- 
posed by Katzell (3). This is a double cross-validation 
technique in which the data are separated into random 
halves, an item analysis performed on each half inde- 
pendently, and the resulting scales validated on the 
remaining half. 

Each random half of normal Ss was compared with 
a random half of abnormal Ss in each subdivision with 
respect to performance on each item. Significances of 
differences between groups on each item were evaluated 
by: means of chi square. If the chi-square test on the 
item revealed significant differences, differences be- 
tween proportions selecting each option were evaluated 
by means of critical ratios. This procedure produced 
two pools of options which discriminated significantly 
between the normal groups and each of the subdivisions 
of the abnormal groups.* 

The options which were selected with significantly 
greater frequencies by the abnormal groups were given 
a weight of +1 and those selected significantly more 
frequently by normal Ss a weight of —1 except in the 
one case where two abnormal groups were compared. 


, This was the comparison between male psychotics and 


males with character disorders. In this case a weight of 
+1 was assigned for psychosis and —1 for character 
disorder, 

Each S in the other random half of normal Ss and 
the other half of abnormal Ss was scored on the re- 
sulting scale. Ss scored in these validations had not been 
used in the development of any scale on which they 
were scored. 

All items found to be discriminating between nor- 
mals and each of the various abnormal groups were 
pooled for a combined scale and the reliabilities com- 
puted by correlating test scores with retest scores after 
a lapse of four days. These correlations were obtained 
on a group of college students. 


RESULTS 


The pool of options resulting from the com- 
parison of one half of the normal males with 
one half of the heterogeneous group of abnor- 
mal males was called Male Delta Scale A, 
because of the mnemonic relationship with 
“disturbed” or “deviant.” Likewise, the pool 
of options found to be discriminating between 
the remaining halves was called Male Delta 
Scale B. The scales developed from the com- 
parisons of male psychotics with normal males 
were called Psi Scales A and B; from male 
schizophrenics with normals, Sigma Scales A 


3A copy of the complete dissertation containing 
tables of the items found to be discriminating may be 
obtained by ordering Publication No. 9220 from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF SUBJECTS INVOLVED IN 
SCALE DEVELOPMENT 


Groups Scale A Scale B 

Males 

Normals 500 500 

Abnormals 180 180 

Psychotics 114 113 

Schizophrenics 99 99 

Character Disorders 60 60 
Females 

Normals 350 350 

Abnormals 93 . 93 

Psychotics 79 79 

Schizophrenics 68 68 

TABLE 2 


Nompers or Options IN Eacu RESPONSE CATEGORY 
Recervine Scorinc WeIcHTs oF PLUS ONE AND 
Minus ONE FOR MALE SCALES 


Common to 
Scale A Scales B Scales Both Scales 
+1 -1 41 -1 41 1 
Delta 
NR 17 0 25 0 12 0 
LM 45 1 43 2 41 0 
LS 5 24 9 14 4 11 
DS 0 32 1 40 0 31 
DM 24 3 21 4 16 2 
Psi 
NR 19 0:0a 0 11 0 
LM 55 0 47 1 47 0 
LS 8 16 9 10 6 9 
DS 0 49 0 42 0 41 
DM OGA 15 7 8 6 
Sigma 
NR 15 0 23 0 9 0 
LM 53 1 51 1 49 1 
LS 4 15 10 19 4 12 
DS 0 47 0 43 0 40 
DM 18 ANIES E AAU El 11 4 
Chi 
NR 5 0 6 0 3 0 
LM 2 10 1 13 1 7 
LS 2 10 0 18 0 7 
DS 4 2 10 1 3 0 
DM 27 0 32 0 24 0 
Psi-Chi 4 
NR 0 0 0 1 0 0 
LM 47 0 56 0 45 0 
Ls 5 1 5 1 3 0 
DS 0 30 0 48 0 28 
DM 0 19 0 36 0 16 


and B; from males with character disorders 
and normals, Chi Scales A and B; and from 
psychotics and character disorders, Psi-Chi 
Scales A and B. Scales for female Ss were 
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TABLE 3 
Nompers or Options IN Each RESPONSE CATEGORY 
Recervinc Scorinc WEIGHTS oF PLUS ONE AND 
‘Minus FoR FEMALE SCALES 


Common to 
Scale A Scales B Scales Both Scales 
Na a os 1 +1 -i 
Delta 
NR 48 0 29 0 29 0 
LM 43 1 47 1 42 1 
LS 6 12 7 16 5 7 
DS « 0 44 1 42 0 39 
DM 3 20 15 6 2 6 
Psi 
NR 47 0 54 0 45 0 
LM 48 0 45 0 44 0 
LS 4 18 5 14 3 8 
DS 0 37 0 42 0 35 
DM 5 19 10 10 3 10 
Sigma 
NR 52 Oo 44 0 39 0 
LM 46 1 44 0 42 0 
LS i 9 4 14 2 6 
DS Oo 38 0 36 0 32 
DM 10 13 9 14 4 11 
TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGES OF SUBJECTS IN ABNORMAL GROUPS 
Scormnc ABOVE REPRESENTATIVE POINTS ON THE 
Score DISTRIBUTIONS OF NORMAL SUBJECTS 


Group and Scale aore Abera 
Males 
Abnormals 
Delta Scale A 17.2 47.2 
Delta Scale B 79.4 40.6 
Psychotics 
Psi Scale A 85.0 54.0 
Psi Scale B 89.5 57.0 
Schizophrenics 
Sigma Scale A 90.9 57.6 
Sigma Scale B 84.8 54.5 
Character Disorders 
Chi Scale A 80.0 53.3 
Chi Scale B 83.3 43.3 
Females 
Abnormals 
Delta Scale A 86.0 62.4 
Delta Scale B 87.1 58.1 
Psychotics 
Psi Scale A 93.7 64.6 
Psi Scale B 86.1 55.7 
Schizophrenics 
Sigma Scale A 89.7 57.4 
Sigma Scale B 92.6 57.4 
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similarly 
these comparisons are given in Table 1. 

Tables 2 and 3 give the number of options 
in each of the five response categories which 
were found to discriminate significantly be- 
tween the groups compared for both the A and 
B scales and the number common to both 
scales. 

The results of validating each A scale on the 
Ss used in developing the B scale and vice 
versa are shown in abbreviated form in Table 4. 
Table 4 gives the number of Ss in each of the 
abnormal groups scoring above the median 
and 90th percentile in the score distributions 
of normal Ss. Table 5 gives the means and 
standard deviations of the various scales. 

The validations of the Psi-Chi Scales did not 
involve normal Ss and, therefore, are not re- 
ported in Table 4. Appropriate validation data 
for the Psi-Chi Scales are reported in Table 6. 

Test-retest reliabilities determined on groups 
of Northwestern University students are re- 
ported in Table 7. It should be noted that these 


reliabilities are for combined scales resulting ” 


TABLE 5 
Means AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE SCALES 


Scale EEU bs Feel _ 
Mean o Mean r 

Delta Scale A 

Normals —16.79 14.51 —18.82 10.79 

Abnormals +1.08 1.01 +0.96 19.27 
Delta Scale B 

Normals —16.07 10.92 —13.70 11.68 

Abnormals +2.09 18.83 +7.72 21.13 
Psi Scale A 

Normals —18.27 12.79 —16.63 11.43 

Psychotics +1.76 24.05 +6.13 19.80 
Psi Scale B 

Normals —15.04 10.76 —14.66 11.29 

Psychotics +8.11 20.86 +7.47 22.74 
Sigma Scale A 

Normals —17.06 12.11 —12.17 10.60 
Schizophrenics +6.39 23.64 +9.03 19.91 
Sigma Scale B 

Normals —19.43 11.75 —15.03 10.52 

Schizophrenics +2.52 22.53 +6.14 18.37 
Chi Scale A 

Normals. —4.41 4.86 

Character Disorders +3.08 9.74 
Chi Scale B 

Normals —6.47 6.73 

Character Disorders +1.32 12.09 
Psi-Chi Scale A 

Character Disorders —11.00 13.12 

Psychotics +9.87 19.88 
Psi-Chi Scale B 

Character Disorders —18.15 16.46 

Psychotics +2.47 24.78 


named. Numbers of Ss involved in (| 
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TABLE 6 
VALIDATION DATA on Psi-Cut SCALES 
Scale A Scale B 
Per Cent of Character Dis- 88.3 83.3 
orders below Median of 
Psychotics 
Per Cent of Psychotics 92.1 81.4 
above Median of Char- 
acter Disorders 
TABLE 7 
TEST-RETEST RELIABILITIES FOR COMBINED SCALES 
Scale Test o Reteste Reliability 
Males (V = 72) 
Delta 12.03 10.99 -67 
Psi 11.75 11.82 64 
Sigma 12.13 11.56 -67 
Chi 7.38 8.19 +55. 
Psi-Chi 10.82 11.31 -64 
Females (V = 87) 

Delta 10.16 10.88 74 
Psi 10.20 9.78 75 
Sigma 9.73 9.97 75 


from the pooling of both A and B scales in each 
instance. 


Discussion 


Within the limitations of this study, the 
hypotheses are confirmed. An inspection of 
Tables 2 and 3 reveals an unmistakable tend- 
ency on the part of the psychotic and mixed 
abnormal groups to prefer like much as a re- 
sponse option. There is also a slight bias in 
favor of dislike much and a tendency to no 
response noticeable for these groups as com- 
pared with normal Ss. Groups with character 
disorders showed a distinct tendency to prefer 
dislike much and, when compared with groups 
of psychotics, these differential biases became 
even more apparent. Differences in response 
set are readily apparent in these data. 

As may be seen in Table 4, scales developed 
to take advantage of these response biases 
succeeded in discriminating between the 
various groups. These discriminations were 
possible not only between normal and abnor- 
mal groups but also between two groups 
within the abnormal. When it is considered that 
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the time to take the PRT is approximately 
seven minutes, a relatively minute sample of 
behavior, the discriminations appear even 
more remarkable. It should be noted, too, that 
these differences appear despite two common 
sources of contamination operating against 
positive results. The first source stems from the 
highly probable inclusion of some pathological 
cases in the unselected “normals,” and the 
other from the inclusion of recovered or nearly 
recovered cases in the abnormal groups. More 
rigorous selection of Ss would be expected to 
improve the discriminations. 

In view of the sizes of reliability coefficients 
reported for many longer tests of personality 
factors, the coefficients of reliability do not 
appear unsatisfactory. Very likely, the relia- 
bilities could be improved by lengthening the 
test. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A study was undertaken to determine 
whether groups differing in personality factors 
could be shown to differ in response set on a test 
which requires only an affective response to 
abstract designs, the Perceptual Reaction Test 
(PRT). A further purpose of the investigation 
included an attempt to use any revealed differ- 
ences in response set to discriminate between 
new groups differing in personality factors. 
Scale development and validation employed 
1,700 normal persons and 546 psychiatric pa- 
tients and the reliability study utilized an addi- 
tional 159 normal persons. 

Groups of persons psychiatrically identified 
as suffering from various personality disorders 
were compared with groups from the general 
population. In this manner, the groups to be 
compared were operationally defined as differ- 
ing in factors related to personality and ad- 
justment. 

Differences in response set were discovered 
between the groups from the general popula- 
tion and such clinical groups as heterogeneous 
abnormals, psychotics, and schizophrenics for 
both males and females. For males alone, 
differences in response set were discovered 
between the general population and a group of 
males suffering from character disorders, and 
between male psychotics and males with char- 
acter disorders. 

In all cases it was possible to use the differ- 
ences in response set which were discovered to 
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construct scales which discriminated between 
new groups of Ss in the various categories. 

Tt is concluded that response set on the PRT 
is related to personality factors, that it has a 
degree of reliability which compares well with 
other tests of personality factors, and that it 
can be used to assess personality disorder. 
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ECENT successes in measurement of 
needs (9) have shown the value of a 
formulation of many psychological 

phenomena in terms of need theory. The 
purpose of this report is to demonstrate the 
existence of a need for cognition, which cor- 
responds to the individual’s tendency to 
organize his experience meaningfully. The 
existence of such a need has already been 
suggested by several theorists such as Murphy 
(10), Maslow (8), Katz and Sarnoff (7), and 
Harlow (5). 

Need for cognition can be defined as a need 
to structure relevant situations in meaningful, 
integrated ways. It is a need to understand and 
make reasonable the experiential world. 
‘“‘Meaningfulness” and “integration” are in- 
dividually defined in that they vary with the 
person’s past experience and capacity for such 
integration. For any given individual different 
situations will be differentially important for 
the arousal and satisfaction of the need. In 
addition, any given situation will have differen- 
tial importance for the arousal and satisfaction 
of the cognition need. 

The assumption of such a need also implies 
that feelings of tension and deprivation arise 
from its frustration. Thus, an ambiguous 
situation which lacks sufficient cues for 
understanding will block the satisfaction of the 
need, result in a state of tension and frustra- 
tion, and lead to negative affect toward the 
frustrating situation. The resultant tension 
may then lead to active efforts to structure the 
situation and increase understanding. By this 
formulation, need for cognition may be said 
to qualify as a need since it directs behavior 
toward a goal and causes tension when this goal 
is not attained. It is also assumed that an 


1 This experiment was carried out as part of a class 
project in a course in experimental work in personality 
at the University of Michigan. The authors wish to 
express their indebtedness to the following students for 
their invaluable participation: James Godshalk, Gordon 
Greenberg, and Henriette Klawans. 


individual is characterized by a given strength 
of this need peculiar to himself. 

This formulation differs from the usual 
Gestalt formulation of tendencies to structure 
the environment, because the latter «concep- 
tualization does not incorporate a need and 
tension reduction sequence. 

However, a series of studies by Sinha (11), 
Dibner (3), and Cohen (2) have shown that 
lack of structure of various situations does 
lead to tension and anxiety. In each case, 
nevertheless, cognitive clarity was instru- 
mental to the satisfaction of some other need. 
The present study attempts to demonstrate 
the existence of a need for cognition inde- 
pendent of the value of cognitive clarity for 
the satisfaction of other needs, 


HYPOTHESES 


From the above discussion, the following 
hypotheses have been advanced. In them, it is 
assumed that the strength of this need varies 
between individuals and is measurable. The 
test of some of these hypotheses also provides 
a check on the validity of the measurement of 
the need. 

1. An ambiguous situation will be more 
frustrating than a more structured one. 

2. Hypothesis 1 will be more applicable to 
people with high need for cognition than for 
those with low need. 

3. The person will make more efforts to 
impose structure on an ambiguous situation 
than on a structured one. 

4, Hypothesis 3 will be more applicable to 
people with high need for cognition than for 
those with low need. 


METHOD 


The present study determined different degrees of 
strength of the need in the population, subjected all the 
groups of different strengths of the need to ambiguous 
and structured situations, and measured their reactions 
to these situations. 

‘Two different measures of strength of need cognition 
were constructed: (a) Situations Checklist and (b) 
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Hierarchy of Needs Measure. The Situations Checklist 
consisted of a group of forced choice reactions to a wide 
variety of hypothetical situations. One of the three 
possible responses to each situation was assumed a 
priori to indicate a desire for more information and/or 
understanding. 

An example of these hypothetical situations follows: 

1. Participation in a discussion group for solving a 

problem is most satisfying when: 

a, the problem is vital to you and others in 
the group, 

b; the problem is clear and 
the group is evident, 

— c. the group is small and the discussion 
friendly. 

In this example, the cognition alternative is Spat 

{Hierarchy of Needs Measure was a comparison of 

the relative importance to the subject of five needs: 
achievement, affiliation, autonomy, recognition, and 
cognition. The needs were represented by statements 
assumed to center around their essential meaning. These 
statements were presented to the subjects in every pos- 
sible combination of three, and the relative importance 
of these needs was determined by the subjects’ ordering 
of each set according to importance. This permitted an 
evaluation of the importance of need cognition in rela- 
tion to the other needs of the subject. 

On the basis of a combination of both of these 
measures, the subjects were divided into three approxi- 
mately equal groups according to the strength of their 
need for cognition. This procedure was justified by the 
.50 (p = .001) correlation between the two measures. 
This correlation supports a major assumption, that the 
strength of need cognition is a consistent characteristic 
of the organism. 

The experimental stimuli were two forms of thesame 
story: one ambiguous, the other structured. Both 
stories concerned a student’s interview with a potential 
employer. In the ambiguous story the various episodes 
in the narrative were not clearly connected, no rationale 
was given for the behaviors described and the outcome 
remained inconclusive. The structured story, on the 
other hand, described people and events clearly and 
contained connecting links between ideas. Half of each 
of the three groups was given one stimulus situation, 
the other half, the other stimulus situation. 

The dependent variables were measured by asking 
the subjects to rate the following reactions to the story 
on eight point scales: 

. Degree of interest in the story. 

. Like or dislike of the story. 

. Difficulty in understanding the story. 

. Memory or lack of memory of the story. 

. Effort toward understanding the story. 

. Perceived degree of structure of the story. 

. Rating of clarity of composition of the story. 
Questions 1, 2, and 5 were the main dependent vari- 
ables; 3, 4, 6, and 7 were checks on the experimental 
manipulations. 

Subjects. The subjects were 57 male undergraduates 
of the University of Michigan. Both group sessions and 
individual administrations were given. 

Procedure. The subjects were given the Situations 
Checklist and the Need Hierarchy Measure. Then, after 
the stories and forms for the dependent measures were 
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passed out to the subjects, the final experimental in- 
sructions were given: 

“We have given you a story that we wish to use at 
a future time and to which we would like to get your 
reactions. So please read the story quickly but thor- 
oughly and then answer the questions on the question- 
naire without further consulting the story. We would 
like to remind you that there is no time limit nor any 
right or wrong answers.” 


RESULTS 


Validity of the experimenial manipulations. 
To determine whether the two stories were 
perceived as different in ambiguity, an index 
of perceived ambiguity was constructed by 
combining items 3, 4, 6, and 7 which respec- 
tively dealt with the tendency to get the point 
of, the tendency to remember, the perceived 
structure in, and the desire for more clarity 
in the story. 

In Table 1, it can be seen that for each 
degree of strength of need and also for the 
total group, the ambiguous stimulus is per- 
ceived as more ambiguous than the structured 
one. Thus, the stimulus situations were 
sufficiently different in degree of structure to 
be perceived as different. 

Furthermore, there are no differences 
between the different need groups in the 
ambiguity condition; in the structure condition 
both high and medium groups perceive the 
experimental stimulus as more ambiguous 
than do those with low need. These differences 
are significant at the .05 and .001 levels, 
respectively. It appears that stronger needs 
lead people to see a situation as ambiguous, 
even if it is relatively structured, indicating 
that higher standards for cognitive clarity are 
associated with greater need for cognition. 

Tests of hypotheses. Hypothesis 1 specifies 
more frustration in an ambiguous situation 


TABLE 1 
Mean Inpices on EXPERIMENTAL CHECK ITEMS FOR 
Eacu ExPERmMENTAL Conpition (N = 57) 


Strength of Need Cognition 


Conditi 
ee High Medium Low Total 
Ambiguity 22.4 20.3 21.6 21.6 
N=10) N=7) N=1) W =2) 
Structure 14.3 14.4 9.9 12.9 
W=12) N=8) W=9) (W=2) 
‘ 3.81 2.01 8.48 6.54 
$ <.01 <.07 <.001 <.001 


: 
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TABLE 2 


MEAN INTEREST IN STORY FoR EACH 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 


Strength of Need Cognition 


Conditi eE A Total: Total 
condition |in Medium Low ML) (,D) 
Ambiguity | 4.6 4.6 3.9 4.3 4.2 
Structure 3.5 4.4 3.6 3.8 3.5 
t 6.19 43 «39 1.32 2.24 
b <.001 ns ns ns <.04 
TABLE 3 
MEAN LIKING For Story FOR EACH 

EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 
Strength of Need Cognition Total Total 
Condition | Aigh Medium Low ŒM, ŒD) 
Ambiguity 44 4.0 3.5 3.9 3.9 
Structure ETA) 2.7 3.0 2.8 
t Ar NES EE 1.93 2.54 
? <.07 ns ns -06 <.02 


than in a structured one. Items 1 and 2 are 
taken as indications of frustration, the assump- 
tion here being that less interest in and less 
liking for the story mean greater frustration. 
A high score on these items indicates less 
liking and less interest. 

Tables 2 and 3 provide evidence on Hypoth- 
esis 1. For both items, all of those subjected 
to an ambiguous stimulus were more nega- 
tively affected than those who were given the 
structured stimulus, although the difference is 
not significant for “interest.” 

When the medium group is eliminated, 
differences on both items between ambiguity 
and structure become significant. We may 
conclude then, that Hypothesis 1 has been 
verified. 

Hypothesis 2 specified a greater effect of 
ambiguity upon high need cognition people 
than upon the others. Tables 2 and 3 show 
that for both items indicating frustration, the 
high need individuals are significantly more 
negatively affected in the ambiguity situation 
than they are in the structure condition, 
while the mediums and lows do not differ from 
condition to condition. Thus, the degree of 
structure becomes more crucial for the indi- 
vidual as the strength of his need for cognition 
increases. 
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Hypotheses 3 and 4 were tested with ques- 
tion 5, which attempted to measure the 
individual’s effort toward understanding the 
story. Neither hypothesis was confirmed. The 
dearth of results here may be due to paucity 
of measurement. In addition, the inconclusive- 
ness may be due to the fact that Hypotheses 
1 and 2 were confirmed. That is, if the person 
reports feelings of frustration in an ambiguous 
situation, he will not have structured the 
situation adequately. 

To investigate the independence of needs 
cognition and achievement, each subject’s 
ranking of these needs was determined from 
the Need Hierarchy Measure. After eliminat- 
ing the spurious effect of ranks within the same 
ordering, it was found that there was no 
correlation between the rankings of need 
achievement and need cognition. It was also 
found that dividing the subjects into groups 
according to strength of need achievement 
did not produce any of the differences found 
for groups of different strength of need cog- 
nition, These results indicate that need 
achievement is not necessarily related to 
reactions to ambiguity. 


Discussion 


The foregoing results indicate that a need 
for cognition may exist, that it may be a 
measurable characteristic of the organism, and 
that it may operate independently of other 
needs. 

In need cognition, the goal-directed be- 
havior can be internal. The person does not 
necessarily have to do something in and to the 
environment, as in the case of the satisfaction 
of other needs. This unique quality may have 
many ramifications; among them is the diffi- 
culty of predicting the degree and manner of 
this goal-directed behavior in any particular 
case, such as the present experiment. 

The question may be raised of the relation- 
ship of need cognition as it is presented here to 
the notion of “intolerance of ambiguity” as 
discussed by Frenkel-Brunswik (4). It seems 
to us that Frenkel-Brunswik’s meaning is 
different from ours in that she speaks of the 
quality or content of the structuring while our 
meaning centers upon the degree to which 
people need to experience an integrated and 
meaningful world. 
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SUMMARY 


This experiment was designed to demon- 
strate the existence of a need for cognition and 
to test the effects of differential ambiguity 
upon people with different degrees of strength 

of need cognition. Three different degrees of 
strength of need were determined by two 
independent measures. Half of each of these 
groups was exposed to a structured stimulus 
and half to an ambiguous stimulus. Their 
reactions to the experimental manipulations 
were obtained by means of a postexperi- 
mental questionnaire. 

Tt was found that: 

1, There was significant consistency be- 
tween the two independent measures of 
cognition need, demonstrating the existence of 

a stable and measurable need. 

2. The ambiguous situation brought more 
frustration than did the structured one, and 
the degree of ambiguity was more important 
for the people with high need cognition than 
for those with low cognition needs. 

3, No differences were found among the 
experimental groups in the degree to which 
they desired to impose meaning upon the 
experimental stimulus. 

4. No relationships were found between 
need cognition and need achievement as it was 
measured here, and the results for the former 
need could not be duplicated using need 


achievement as an intervening variable. This «| 
provides some support for the notion of need 
cognition as a need in its own right. 
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SOME RELATIONS BETWEEN SPEECH BEHAVIOR AND ANXIETY 


LEVEL! 


ARTHUR L. BENTON, CLARENCE H. HARTMAN, anp IRWIN G. SARASON 
State University of Iowa 


mIs investigation examines the relation- 

| ships between certain formal aspects of 

| speech behavior and anxiety level, as 

defined by score on the Taylor Scale of Mani- 

fest Anxiety (11). Scores on this scale have been 

found to be related to a variety of behavioral 

=. variables in such a way as to be consonant with 

the hypothesis that anxiety, as thus measured, 

acts to augment general drive level (6, 8, 9, 
10, 12, 13). 

The area of language-personality relation- 
ships includes two studies which have been 
widely influential and to which the present in- 
vestigation is particularly relevant. About 30 
years ago, Busemann (2, 3) introduced the 
verb/adjective quotient as a verbal measure of 
the “emotional instability” of adolescent chil- 
dren, the criterion measure being teachers’ 
ratings. He also reported that the relative 
number of adjectives in speech showed an in- 
verse relationship to “emotional instability,” 
but considered that the quotient was the supe- 
rior measure. In 1940, Balken and Masserman 
(1) reported that when psychiatric patients 
were classified on the basis of clinical impres- 
sion into groups varying with respect to the 
degree of overt or “undefended” anxiety pres- 
ent, characteristic formal differences in the 
oral interpretation of TAT pictures were 
found. Patients with the highest degree of 
Y manifest anxiety (designated as “anxiety 

state”) showed a higher verb/adjective quo- 
tient than did patients with a moderate amount 
of manifest anxiety (designated as “obsessive- 
compulsive”) who in turn showed a higher 
quotient than did patients with minimal mani- 
fest anxiety (designated as “conversion hys- 
teria”). The opposite relationship appeared to 
hold with respect to relative number of adjec- 
tives, i.e., the “anxiety state” patients showed 
the lowest number, the “conversion hysterics” 
the highest. There were five subjects (Ss) in 
e each of the three diagnostic groups. Since no 


1 The writers are indebted to Drs. Wendell Johnson 
and James V. Frick for their kindness in making avail- 
able the Thematic Apperception Test protocols anal- 
yzed in this study. 
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information regarding group variability or the 
significance of the observed differences is re- 
ported, the conclusions were apparently 
derived from a consideration of the direction of 
the differences in group mean scores. 

The present study had two aims: 

1. To determine whether the trends indicated 
by Busemann and by Balken and Masserman 
would be found in groups of college students 
differing with respect to degree of overt anx- 
ety, as defined by the Taylor Anxiety Scale. 
Specifically, the following two predictions were 
set up for test: 

a. The Ss with high scale scores would show 
a higher verb/adjective quotient than those 
with low scores. 

b. The Ss with high scale scores would show 
a lower relative number of adjectives than 
those with low scores. 

2. From theoretical considerations, it was 
believed that, if manifest anxiety is reflective 
of a higher drive state in the organism, this 
should be expressed in the form of a higher 
quantity of the overt verbal behavior under 
consideration and a greater speed in verbal 
responsiveness. Accordingly, it was predicted 
that: 

c. The Ss with high scale scores would show 
a higher word count in their verbal productions 


‘than those with low scores. 


d. The Ss with high scale scores would show 
a shorter latent time before onset of verbal 
production than those with low scores. 

e. The Ss with high scale scores would show 
a faster rate of verbal utterance than those 
with low scores. 


PROCEDURE 


Verbatim recordings of the interpretations of five 
TAT cards (Nos. 1, 2, 4, 10, 14) and the MMPI per- 
formances of 49 undergraduate students were available 
for analysis. The 11 Ss whose Anxiety Scale scores were 
22 or above formed the “high anxiety” (HA) group while 
the 12 Ss whose scores were 8 or below were designated 
as the “low anxiety” (LA) group. There was one female 
S in each group. According to normative data on 
Anxiety Scale performances of undergraduate students 
at the State University of Iowa, the scores of the HA 
group fall within the upper 17 per cent of the distribu- 
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TABLE 1 
VERB/ADJECTIVE QUOTIENT, RELATIVE NUMBER OF 


ApjectIves, Worp COUNT, LATENT TIME, AND 
Worn Count Per MINUTE IN HA AND LA GROUPS 
5 j Word: 
Statistic Verb/Adj No Ady otal Latency keran 
HA 
M 5.13 3.38 aos 41sec, 128 
SD 14 7 64 12 25 
Mdn 4.65 3.41 2497  4.2sec. 138 
LA 
M 4.97 3.55 1882 10.1sec. 123 
SD 1.4 9 765 11.7 4 
Mdn 4.45 3.56 1823 6.0sec. 133 
b , 23 +29 06 -03 +25 
tion, the mean score of 26 being at the 92nd percentile, 


while the scores of the LA group fall within the lower 
26 per cent of the distribution, the mean score of 4 
being at the 8th percentile. 

Total word, verb, and adjective counts for the five 
interpretations of each subject were made. Criteria 
used in the adjective count followed the procedure of 
Balken and Masserman. The latent time before the 
onset of each interpretation and the time taken for 
each interpretation were also recorded. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the verb/adjective quo- 
tient, the relative number of adjectives, the 
total word count for the five pictures, the 
latent time and the word count per minute 
for the HA and LA groups. Because of the 
nonnormal character of some of the score 
distributions, a nonparametric method (Mann- 
Whitney U test) was employed to estimate 
the significance of the obtained differences. 
Since in every instance a specific direction of 
difference was predicted, one-tailed signifi- 
cance values are given. 

Inspection of the table discloses that in the 
case of all five investigated measures the 
predicted direction of difference was secured. 
However, with respect to the first two pre- 
dictions regarding the verb/adjective quotient 
and the relative number of adjectives, based 
on the earlier reports of Busemann and Balken 
and Masserman, it is seen that the differences 
are slight in magnitude and quite nonsignifi- 
cant. With respect to the predictions derived 
from theoretical expectations and previous 
findings with the Anxiety Scale, namely, that 
“high-anxious” Ss would show greater pro- 
ductivity, a shorter latency and a faster rate 
of utterance, it will be noted that two of the 
three differences attain a near-significant 
probability level, the predicted difference in 
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total word count being at the .06 level and the 
predicted difference in latent time being at 
the .03 level. On the other hand, the findings 
hardly support the prediction of a faster rate 
of utterance on the part of “high-anxious” 
Ss since the observed difference is quite small 
and far from significant. 


Discussion 


The present experiment cannot be considered 
to be an attempt at a direct verification of the 
relationships reported by Balken and Masser- 
man to be characteristic of the language 
behavior of psychoneurotic patients. Two 
quite different populations—in one case, 
college students showing extreme scores on a 
“manifest anxiety” test and, in the other 
case, psychoneurotic patients whose “manifest 
anxiety” was estimated on the basis of clinical 
judgment—were involved. That the two 
groups are quite different in respect to language 
behavior is clearly shown by a comparison of 
some of the relevant indices. Both of the 
normal groups in the present experiment 
showed a much higher verb/adjective quotient 
than did any of the Balken-Masserman 
psychoneurotic groups (5.13, 4.97 vs. 3.11, 
2.17, 1.35). That the verb/adjective quotient 
values secured in the present experiment are 
not particularly deviant for the population 
studied is indicated by the findings of an 
earlier study by Fairbanks (5) to the effect 
that University of Iowa undergraduates 
employ about four times as many verbs as 
adjectives in oral speech. Similarly, that the 
Balken-Masserman verb/adjective values are 
not particularly deviant for a clinical popula- 
tion is suggested by the finding by Lorenz and 
Cobb (7) of a verb/adjective quotient of 
approximately 2.1 for the TAT productions 
of a group of patients diagnosed as “psycho- 
neurosis, hysteria.” 

Our college students were also far more 
productive than the patients of Balken and 
Masserman (481 and 376 words per interpre- 
tation vs. 213, 177 and 107 words per interpre- 
tation). 

_ Aside from evident population character- 
istics, the TAT cards selected for interpreta- 
tion may well have played a role in deter- 
mining these parameter differences. The five 
cards employed in the present study were 
chosen because of the comparative ease with 
which they stimulated “story-telling.” Balken 
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- and Masserman, on the other hand, utilized 


all 20 cards, including those which Ss often 
find difficult to interpret at any length. 

In summary, utilizing a different index of 
“anxiety” and working with a different 
population, we are unable to support to any 
significant degree the conclusions of Balken 
and Masserman or the findings of the more 
recent study of Lorenz and Cobb wherein 
differences in the verb/adjective quotient and 
the relative number of adjectives in the 
spontaneous speech of psychoneurotic patients 
and normal Ss are reported. 

The predictions derived from behavior 
theory fare somewhat better. The finding that 
high-anxious Ss are more productive than low 
anxious is consonant with the results of 
Westrope (14) that high-anxious Ss show 
significantly higher productivity on the 
Rorschach test. That this agreement in results 
holds only when “anxiety” is defined in terms 
of Taylor Scale score is indicated by the 
directly opposite findings by Eichler (4) and 
Wharton (15) of a lowered Rorschach produc- 
tivity when Ss are made “anxious” by threat 
of physical punishment. The finding of a 
shorter latent time before the onset of utter- 
ance is similarly consonant with the results of 
Wenar (13) who found that high-anxious Ss 
showed shorter latencies in a simple reaction 
time task. 

The failure to secure confirmation of the 
prediction that high-anxious Ss would show a 
fast rate of utterance seems somewhat puzzling 
in view of the higher productivity and shorter 
latent times of these Ss. One possibility which 
suggests itself is that initially these Ss do 
show a faster rate of utterance, but as their 
production lengthens their rate of utterance 
slows down. Measurements of number of 
words in successive blocks of time (which 
were not attempted in the present study) 
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would be necessary for a direct evaluation of 
this possibility. 
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EMOTIONAL MATURITY AS MANIFESTED IN IDEATIONAL 


INTERACTION" 
PHILIP LICHTENBERG 
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HE INCREASING interest in emotional 

maturity is neither surprisingly nor 

fortuitously associated with the recent 
rise to importance of social psychology. If 
mental disturbance reveals the isolated man, 
emotional maturity discloses the social being. 
Personality theorists, such as Erikson (2), 
Jahoda (4), Kubie (5), and Maslow (7), 
consistently assume and assert the communion 
of the mature individual with those about 
him. But apart from attending to states con- 
comitant with sociability, these scholars em- 
phasize the actions of the mature in which he 
is becoming even more social. Here they ap- 
proach the group interaction theory suggested 
by social psychologists such as Deutsch (1). 
The present study of the relationship between 
clinical estimates of individual emotional ma- 
turity and the tendency to promote social 
states is intended as a contribution to such 
theories. 


THEORETICAL FORMULATION 


Specifically, we propose that the actions of 
mature people facilitate mutual gratification 
in a social interaction, whereas the behaviors 
of the immature favor exclusive satisfaction. 
The strivings for exclusiveness may take the 
form of self-aggrandizement to the detriment 
of others or at the other extreme, of self- 
sacrifice for the benefit of others. Although the 
person with exclusiveness ambitions conceives 
these forms as complementary, they need not 
both appear when one is present. A self- 
abasing person, for example, may be thrown 
together with a mature, inclusive-oriented 
person instead of with a self-satisfying dom- 
inator. 
To demonstrate these concepts we experi- 
1 The research reported here was carried out at the 
Harvard Psychological Clinic Annex in connection with 
a study on the development of personality sponsored 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. The larger study was 
headed by Henry A. Murray, whose contribution to 
the present report is immeasurable. Others who col- 
laborated in the research and to whom the author is 
indebted are Robert M. Huntington, Richard V. Mc- 
Cann, Harold P. Klinger, Kayla M. Jaffe, and Elsa R. 
Lichtenberg. Their varied services and those of the re- 
maining members of the staff are deeply appreciated. 


Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Illinois 


mented with discussions between two people 
in which the statement-actions that facilitate 
mutual satisfactions and those that promote 
exclusive gratifications are singled out for 
study. Care must be taken to ascertain that 
the statements reflecting maturity encompass 
efforts both for mutuality and for achievement, 
since strivings for mutuality alone are prone 
toward self-abasing conformity. Accordingly, 
relevant statements must be considered in 
context as well as intrinsically. The value of 
having discussions lies in the relative ease of 
determining both elemental and contextual 
definitions. 

Any statement that can be made is incom- 
plete. It cannot specify all possible ramifica- 
tions, alternatives, or deviations arising from 
it. For a second statement to facilitate mutual- 
ity, a primary condition is the maintenance of 
the realm of discourse put forth by the original 
statement. The second statement must be 
clearly one of the ramifications of the first. 
Now if the second statement comes from a 
second person with ideas of his own, then the 
statement must not only fit into an established 
context for mutuality but it must also include 
ideas which were initially formed in another 
realm for achievement. Tendencies toward 
joint satisfaction will have both components. 
Trends toward exclusiveness, however, will 
have one without the other. Actions of mutual- | 
ity which omit one’s own ideas are self-abasing; 


actions with one’s ideas which are heedless of | 
mutuality considerations are self-aggrandizing. 1 
The hypotheses to be presented follow directly 


from this analysis. 
METHOD 


As part of a larger project on personality develop- 
ment, experts judged clinically 12 men on a number of 
factors in the area of maturity. These factors are: 
(a) ego structuration; (b) superego integration; (c) 
absence of abnormality; (d) maturity; (e) energy; 
and (f) the ability to evoke respect in others. These 
compound variables, which were further defined for 
the raters, were combined into a general criterion of 
maturity. The men were ranked. Then number 1 was 
paired with number 7, number 2 with 8 and so on, 
assuring a difference in maturity between the members | 
of each group. f 
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TDEATIONAL INTERACTION 


k 
From “sermons on the world crisis” which the men 


had composed, the experimenters selected four points 
for each man. Upon his arrival for the experimental 
session, each man was given back these points by his 
own interviewer. He was asked to help the interviewer 
in a study of persuasive techniques. He was urged to 
convince another of his ideas by any method he wished. 
The men were then introduced to each other and a 
third experimenter who told them that they were to 
agree on five points to be put into a new sermon. Films 
were to be taken and, for recording purposes, they were 
to announce each point of agreement. They were further 
informed that they were competing with five other 
pairs for a cash prize to be presented to the group with 
„the best five statements. They had approximately ten 

minutes, divided into two five-minute periods. Every 
statement made by each man was rated in terms of a 
classification scheme developed in a pilot study. The 
categories used in this report include: 

1. Rejects alter’s statement. 

2. Gives the opposite of a statement. 

3. Gives a contrasting (but not opposite) statement. 

4, Includes a previous statement in a new proposal. 

5. Asks for a further statement; and 

6. Describes a plan of action for the discussion. 
Three raters agreed 89 per cent of the time so that a 
composite rating could be used. In the analysis of the 
data, only presence or absence of one or more of these 
ratings in a record is considered. 


4 THE PROPOSITIONS 
The Promotion of Exclusive Satisfactions 


The promotion of exclusiveness is the pre- 
vention of mutuality. The categories taken to 
indicate exclusiveness are rejections, opposites, 
and contrasting (but not opposite) statements. 

Proposition 1. Rejections are more likely to 
be used by immature men than by mature men. 

Rejections, by denying both the immediate 
statement and all of the future to which it 

y disposes, are clearly exclusive statements when 
there are time limits for achieving a goal. 
Rejections can facilitate joint inclusion only 
when mutuality already exists and further 
development would lead to exclusiveness. They 
then prevent the subversion of mutuality prior 
to achievement. But the time limits to this 
discussion do not permit extensive prior 
agreement, so that rejections in the discussion 
are premature. Prematurity can not be com- 
pletely identified with immediacy, however. 
Established conventions and common experi- 
ence surrounding any particular idea prescribe 
»,athe future of that idea, permitting immediate, 
I but not premature, rejection. Yet immediacy 
of rejection requires this prior commonality 
which is absent in the experiment. Therefore, 
rejections in the discussion are self-aggran- 
dizing. 
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Proposition 2. Opposites are more likely to 
be used by immature men than by mature men. 

Whereas opposite statements stress achieve- 
ment, they are notably aimed at exclusive 
satisfactions. An opposite not only contradicts 
an original idea; it implies that all ramifications 
and alternatives are functionally equivalent to 
the original idea and so also negatively valued. 
Take for example the question: Is it or is it 
not twelve o’clock? Agreement covers only 
twelve o’clock but “not twelve o’clock” repre- 
sents every other possible time. Every alterna- 
tive to high noon or low midnight is equally 
negative. The posing of an opposite asserts 
that each deviation resembles all others and 
that none is acceptable. Opposites permit 
satisfaction but only exclusive satisfaction as in 
a “crucial” experiment in which verification 
provides for the original theory and starves all 
alternative notions. 

Proposition 3: Contrasting (but not opposite) 
statements used in rejection are more likely to 
be used by immature men than by mature 
men. 

The ratings for explicitly contrived alterna- 
tives encompass statements that have been 
within the realm of prior discussion. However, 
if the analysis of opposites is correct, then 
for persons who act exclusively, opposites and 
alternatives will be equivalent. Alternatives 
which are factually within an area evoked by 
prior statements will not be perceived as 
ancestrally related when these deviations serve 
exclusive efforts. Accordingly, alternatives 
used in rejecting previous ideas will inhibit 
mutuality because they deny the congeniality 
of the future development of an idea. 

Proposition 4: Opposites and contrasting 
(but not opposite )statements used in rejection 
will be correlated. 

If persons acting oppositionally make all 
alternatives negative, then they should con- 
ceive alternatives as opposite equivalents. 
If both sorts of statement actions are similarly 
exclusive, they should be correlated. 


The Promotion of Mutual Satisfactions 


Because most statements in a discussion 
pertain in some way to previous ones, most 
persons tend generally toward mutuality of 
gratification. We are concerned with those 
statements making for the greatest probability 
of mutual gratification. The classifications in 
this area are: Inclusion of previous statements in 
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new proposals, ask for a further statement, and 
describe a plan of action. 

Proposition 5. Inclusion of previous statements 
in new proposals is more likely to be used by 
mature men than by immature men. 

These statements directly represent the 
coordination of mutuality and self-satisfaction 
strivings. They affirm previously exposed 
ideas as bases for development (mutuality 
signs) and they participate in the expansion 
(achievement signs). By example they approve 
further strivings for joint satisfaction. 

Proposition 6. Ask for a further statement is 
more likely to be used by mature men than by 
immature men. 

These statements promote a contribution by 
others which will be within an established trend 
of thought. A request may elicita reformulation 
of old ideas, in which case new alternatives 
arise and mutuality and achievement are 
enhanced. A request may also evoke a simple 
approval or disapproval, in which case develop- 
ment may proceed and new alternatives may 
be tried. In either case it is likely to favor 
joint gratification. 

Proposition 7. Describe a plan of action is 
more likely to be used by mature men than by 
immature men. 

Implicit or explicit procedural plans underlie 
all goal-oriented actions. Because coordination 
is aided by simultaneous understanding of the 
various aims, persons interested in mutuality 
will tend to express their plans; because 
exploitation is hindered—a power struggle is 
more likely—exclusively oriented people will 
not express their plans. 

Proposition 8. Larger mutual-satisfaction- 
strivings scores will be found in mature men 
than in immature men. 

Proposition 9. Smaller exclusive-satisfaction- 
strivings scores will be found in mature men 
than in immature men. 

Direct ratings were made on each statement 
concerning its relation to prior statements. 
Any idea which maintained or developed a 
previous idea was considered a mutual satis- 
faction striving. Any idea which directly 
eliminated previous ideas—by rejection, by 
extreme deviation, by ignoring it, etc.—was 
considered an exclusive satisfaction striving. 

Each idea was considered in its unique context 
and in the total context. These ratings dupli- 
cate the previously named ones. Two ratings, 
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TABLE 1 


Types OF STATEMENTS ASSOCIATED WITH MATURE 
AND IMMATURE MEN 


Classification Subject Presence Absence #° 

Rejections Mature 4 2 lf 
Immature 6 o 

Opposites Mature 1 5 «10 
Immature 3 3 

Contrasts and rejections Mature 2 4 lt 
Immature 4 2 

Inclusion of previous Mature 5 1 02 
statements Immature 1 5 
Ask for further state- Mature 4 2 
ment Immature 5 1 
Describe a plan of Mature 4 2 
action Immature 2 4 


* Fisher’s exact treatment method (3) with a one-tailed 
probability. 
** Not in the predicted direction. 


“some” and “much” were used for either 
classification. 


RESULTS 


The results for propositions 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 


7 are presented in Table 1. They indicate that 
rejections, opposites and contrasting (but not 


| 
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opposite) statements with rejections are used by í 


more immature men. Also, inclusions of 
previous statements and plans of action are 
used by more mature men. (These propositions 
deal only with presence of one or more of the 
statements in a record. We may note that in 
each verified proposition, the modal frequency 
of any statement type occurred in the pre- 
dicted group.) 

Although only one of the propositions is 
verified beyond the .05 level of confidence, 
five of the six propositions are supported in the 
predicted direction. Since each proposition is 
an independent test of the general hypothesis, 
the accumulated evidence gives support for 
the general hypothesis. 

The rank correlation of opposites and con- 
trasting (but not opposite) statements with 
rejections is .67 which supports proposition 4. 

The Mann-Whitney U test (6) was applied 
to rank orders devised from mutual and ex- 
clusive-satisfaction-strivings scores. Mature 
men were rated with more of the former 
(p < .05) and with fewer of the latter (p < .10). 
Propositions 8 and 9 are supported. 


Discussion 


Two factors account for the overlap that 
exists in the results and for the failure of oné 
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proposition. First, experimental conditions 
can produce immature behaviors by normally 
mature persons. Such was the case with 
rejections. The rejections by mature persons 
derived from the time limit. They appeared 
late in the time period when insufficient time 
was available for both mutuality and achieve- 
ment. Confronted with an exclusive situation 
—mutuality versus achievement—the mature 
persons behaved exclusively with respect to 
their partners. The immature men used re- 
jections earlier and in the way predicted. 

Second, as mature people can act otherwise, 
so actions usually associated with mutual 
satisfaction can be used for exclusive strivings. 
One example occurs in ask for a further state- 
ment. A request for approval may be made 
prematurely in an attempt to inhibit further 
discussion which might unmask conflicts and 
contradictions. (Richard Henry Lee levied 
this charge against Alexander Hamilton when 
the Constitution was being formed.) A second 
example is plan of action. Too much planning 
can prevent progress, especially when speed is 
vital. The immature men did their planning 
near the end of the session when their achieve- 
ment was already doomed. Both of the factors 
limiting the results are details of method, not 
criticisms of the theory. 

One question of some interest grew from 
further turning of the data. Of the thirteen 
contrasting statements that are replies to the 
partner’s ideas, all are negations of these 
ideas; of the seven that follow the subject’s 
own idea with an alternative, there are no 
negations. Apparently, similar statements 
may have different implications when they 
follow one’s own ideas and when they follow 
those of another. Opposites, however, differ. 
They function similarly as censors of alterna- 
tives no matter whether they are in one’s own 
line of thought or another’s. Opposites of 
both sorts are found in immature persons; 
but contrasts as responses to the other are in 
immature people, while those in one’s own 
argument are in mature people. Both mature 
men and immature men had ten contrasting 
statements. The mature people had only three 
as replies to another; the immature had all ten 
as such responses. 

These considerations have broad implica- 
tions. Talking with oneself, as in telling a 
story, may be quite distinct from speaking with 
one’s therapist. Blocking during free associa- 
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tion may differ extensively from resisting an 
interpretation. The mechanism of reaction 
formation, a type of oppositional thinking 
that leads to stereotyped compulsive acts or 
obsessive thoughts, may need to be studied 
with respect to negativism, an interpersonal 
form of oppositional activity. One limitation 
of psychological tests comes into focus—the 
reliance upon intrapersonal ideational activity 
exclusive of intrapersonal discussions. 


SUMMARY 


It has been proposed here that emotional 
maturity is manifest in strivings for mutual 
satisfaction in groups and that immaturity 
involves efforts toward exclusive gratification. 
The theory was tested on six pairs of men of 
differential maturity in a discussion group. 
The theory was generally confirmed. 

Specific findings may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The exclusive statements classed as 
rejections, opposites, and contrasting-rejecting 
are more characteristic of immature men. 

2. Statements oriented toward mutual 
satisfaction classed as the inclusion of previous 
points in new proposals and the description of 
plans of action are more typical of mature men. 

3. On direct ratings mature men had more 
mutual-satisfaction-strivings scores and fewer 
exclusive-satisfaction-strivings scores. 

4. Opposites and contrasting-rejecting state- 
ments are correlated. 

It is concluded that emotional maturity is 
visibly expressed in tendencies associated with 
group interaction. 
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SOME EVIDENCE FOR CONFLICT RESOLUTION IN IMPRESSION 
FORMATION 


ALBERT PEPITONE AND ROBERT G. HAYDEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


XPERIMENTAL studies of “first impres- 
sions” have contributed a great deal 
toward an understanding of the cogni- 

tive processes generally. An original study by 
Asch, for example, shows that impressions of 
persons derived from a stimulus list of discrete 
traits are highly unified, and that certain 
“central” traits exert a greater unifying influ- 
ence than others in the formation of the total 
impression (1). An experiment by Kelley has 
demonstrated that induced expectations con- 
cerning the behavior of an actual stimulus 
person influence the impression of that person 
in ways generally congruent with the expecta- 
tions (6). Finally, a more recent experiment by 
Haire and Grunes shows that when one of a 
list of traits characterizing a stimulus person 
is at variance with a stereotype about the 
group to which that person belongs, many of 
the impressions tend to be organized so as to 
reduce the discrepancy in direct conformity 
with the stereotype (4). 

In general, the results of these studies can be 
interpreted along the lines of the gestalt 
principles of assimilation and contrast (7). 
Thus, depending upon how much a stimulus 
element diverges from an existing cognitive 
structure, that stimulus will be: (a) rejected 
outright to preserve the cognitive structure, 
(b) accepted as is, to cause an appropriate 
change in the cognitive structure, or (c) mod- 
ified or distorted so as to blend harmo- 
niously with the cognitive structure (2). A 
similar but more differentiated theory has 
been proposed by Heider (5). According to 
this formulation there are tendencies in 
people to achieve a “balanced field” in their 
interpersonal perceptions and evaluations. 

A central conceptual difficulty in these 
theories concerns the meaning and hence the 
measurement of incompatibility or inconsist- 
ency. What is meant conceptually, for example, 
by the degree of incompatibility between an 
element in the observer and an element in the 
stimulus or between two elements in the 
stimulus? Apart from common sense, qualita- 
tive distinctions based upon the phenomenal 
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similarity between elements, ¢.g., black and 
white, cold and warm, etc., there is no con- 
ceptual dimension along which differences 
between elements can be arrayed. There is, 
therefore, a serious limitation in the predictive 
power of such formulations. 

To increase the generality and quantifiability 
of the experimental findings in this area, it 
might be worthwhile to interpret assimilation 
and contrast phenomena as special cases of 
conflict resolution. In other words, inconsisten- 
cies among stimulus elements or between a 
stimulus element and the cognitive structure, 
would be represented as oppositely directed 
forces. The essence of this proposal is that the 
same conceptual system employed in the 
analysis of motivational processes can be 
applied to the study of purely cognitive 
phenomena. It would then be possible to state 
the degree of incompatibility in terms of the 
directions and magnitudes of the conflicting 
forces. Moreover, specific predictions concern- 
ing the “outcome” of inconsistent elements 
would follow from an analysis of how such 
conflicts are resolved. 

The present experiment represents an 
attempt to explore the foregoing theoretical 
possibility in the area of impression formation. 
Specifically, an experiment was designed: (a) 
to ascertain whether there are conflict-resolv- 
ing tendencies revealed in the impressions of a 
stimulus person in whom a conflict has been 
experimentally created, and (b) to describe 
some of the particular processes of conflict 
resolution that are employed in the formation 
of impressions. 

Tt should be emphasized that the conflict in 
question refers to incompatible elements which 
exist within the stimulus or between the 
stimulus and some property of the observer. 
We are not dealing, at least directly, with 
motivational conflicts within the observer. 


METHOD 


Subjects (Ss) were volunteers recruited from under- 


graduate psychology and other classes. They were | 


reminded that in business, in education, and in the 


clinic, the diagnosis or evaluation of a personality is | 
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frequently based upon severely limited information 
such as the person’s social affiliations. The purpose of 
this study—Ss were told—is to determine how well 
personalities are analyzed when only the person’s group 
memberships are known. Sheets listing the group mem- 
berships of a purportedly living individual were then 
distributed. On these sheets were instructions requesting 
the Ss to examine all the group memberships of this 
person and to write a detailed account of his personality, 
including reference to his capacities, his ambitions, his 
values, traits, and so on. 

Three different lists were distributed at random to 
volunteers from each class. A control list, given to 35 
Ss, included the following 5 group memberships:* 

Member of the Fox Hollow Country Club 

Vestryman, St. Lukes Episcopal Church 

Member of the New York Stock Exchange 

Official of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers 

Member of the Westchester Property Owners 
Association 

As a shorthand, we can refer to these five groups as 
USE groups, for “upper socioeconomic groups.” 

An “experimental” condition contained the same 
USE groups as the control list, but additionally in- 
cluded—in a constant position—a group whose goals 
and values are incompatible with those of the USE 
groups. This group will be called the D group for 
“deviant group.” To determine how conflict-resolving 
tendencies are affected by the strength of conflict in 
the stimulus person—the Protagonist—two D groups 
were employed. The condition of “Strong” stimulus 
conflict was created by placing the Protagonist on the 
Finance Committee of the Communist party.* The 
D group employed to create “Weak” stimulus con- 
flict was the Socialist party. 

The several assumptions regarding the perception 
and interpretation of these “objective” stimulus con- 
ditions need to be stated explicitly. First, of course, 
it is supposed that in both experimental conditions the 
D group and the USE groups will be perceived to con- 
flict because of the incompatibility of many of their 
goals and values. Second, it is assumed that the con- 
flict between groups will be perceived as stronger in the 
case where the D group is the Communist party than 
where the D group is the Socialist party. Third, it is 
assumed that, owing to the conflict between the groups 
to which he belongs, the Protagonist himself will be 
perceived to be in a state of conflict. Finally, it is as- 
sumed that the strength of the Protagonist’s conflict will 
be perceived to correspond with the degree of conflict in 
the groups of which he is a member. 

The Strong and Weak conflict conditions contain 
72 and 67 cases, respectively. About half this number 
(34 and 29) was added to the original sample after an 
interval of several months, The instructions, procedure, 


1 Two different sequences of these group member- 
ships were used to control for possible positional ef- 
fects. However, no systematic differences between the 
two orders were noted in the results. 

2The Finance Committee was used because in a 
pilot study mere membership in the Communist party 
encouraged the picture of a casual and bookish in- 
terest in Marxism. 
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and source of Ss were, of course, identical in both ex- 
perimental sessions. 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF CONFLICT- RESOLVING 
TENDENCIES 


We may now turn to the problem of identi- 
fying tendencies to resolve the personal conflict 
which we assume is perceived in the Protago- 
nist. In order to develop empirical criteria for 
this purpose, a logical analysis was made of the 
possible “strategies” which S might employ 
when confronted with the task of forming an 
impression of the conflict-laden Protagonist. 
The general strategies developed below, of 
course, do not exhaust all of the possibilities. 

Since the personal conflict of the Protagonist 
derives from his incompatible group member- 
ships, it would follow that the conflict can be 
resolved by any method which weakens his 
membership in one group, or conversely, 
strengthens his membership in another. More 
specifically, if we can assume that a frequent 
basis for group membership is the person’s 
identification with the goals and values of a 
group, the Protagonist’s conflict would tend to 
be resolved to the extent that he does not 
accept the goals and values of one of the 
conflicting groups, or more fully accepts the 
goals and values of the other of the conflicting 
groups. By thus “disengaging” the Protagonist 
from the conflicting groups, one is able to 
bring about a reduction of his personal conflict. 
A general criterion, therefore, for identifying 
conflict-resolving tendencies can be stated 
formally as follows: 

Criterion I, In the impression of the Pro- 
tagonist there are qualifications regarding the 
strength of his membership in one or the other 
of the incompatible groups: 

The incompatibility between the USE 
groups and D group cannot be said to hold for 
every one of their respective goals and values. 
Presumably, at one level of abstraction or 
another there are goals and values of the 
Socialist or Communist party which are 
identical in content with those of the USE 
Group. Thus, where a person’s primary basis 
for membership is through identification with 
one of these common goals and values, it would 
follow that he would be relatively free from 
conflict. 

Criterion II. In the impression of the 
Protagonist there is an indication that his 
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TABLE 1 
Tue IncweNcE oF Various MODES OF 
Srumutus-ConFLict RESOLUTION 
Strong Weak 
Mode of Resolution* Conflict Conflict 
(N = 72) (N = 67) 
Per Cent Per Cent 
- “Instrumentalization” 43 49 
“Elimination” 19 24 
“Overlapping” 2 12 
No Resolution 36 15 
100 100 


* The reliability of coding as estimated by the percentage of 
agreement with an independent coder was 89 per cent and 84 per 
cent for the Strong and Weak stimulus conditions respectively, 
including all the categories. These percentages are based on 38 
cases in each condition, 


membership is based on properties held in 
common by the two sets of groups. 

Following the formulation of these hypo- 
thetical strategies, a set of relatively concrete 
empirical categories was developed by referring 
to a small random sample of the protocols. 
Definitions and illustrations of these categories 
are given below. 


Corresponding to Criterion I 


“Instrumentalization.” According to this 
category, the Protagonist’s membership in 
either the D group or USE groups is described 
as nominal. Specifically, the membership is 
said to be instrumental to some personal goal 
of the Protagonist which is quite irrelevant to 
the ostensible purposes of the D group or USE 
groups. In extreme cases, the membership is 
flatly disbelieved. 


E.g., “His political views are at variance with the whole 
capitalist pattern. He probably professes to be a social- 
ist to ally himself with his workers, but is probably a 
Republican at heart.” 

E.g., “As for his aims, ideals, etc., they are wrapped up 
in the party, and his cocktail conversation re: free 
enterprise, voting the Republican ticket was just so 
much B.S. to fool his friends and to do his job better 
for the party.” 


“Elimination.” The essence of this category 
is that S makes no reference whatever to any 
activity, belief, ideology, etc., presumably 
associated with D-group membership. In the 
majority of cases not even the name of the D 
group is mentioned in the impression of the 
Protagonist. Two facts argue against the 
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interpretation that the D group was simply ` 


unnoticed: (a) Ss were explicitly instructed to 
consider all groups in developing their impres- 
sions. (b) A check of the “Control” impressions 
reveals that only one S failed to refer to the 
activities, beliefs, purposes, etc., associated 
with membership in the USE groups. 


Corresponding to Criterion II 


“Overlapping.” According to this category, S 
postulates an interest or an ideology which the 
D group and the USE groups share in common, 
and implies or explicitly states that the com- 
mon characteristic is the basis for the Pro- 
tagonist’s membership in both sets of groups. 


E.g., “He is a shrewd businessman with a keen interest 
in public utilities. This is inferred from his connection 
with the New York Stock Exchange and some of the 
basic underlying doctrine of the Socialist Party.” 

E.g., “He is a man of principle and firm conviction. 
This must be so, otherwise he would not belong to both 
the NAM and the Socialist Party. . . . There is good in 
both and he stands by the principles of both despite 
recognizable conflicting differences.” 


The residual category, of course, refers to the 
instance where the conflict of the Protagonist 
is clearly described but left wholly unresolved. 
The absence of any tendency to resolve the 
conflict is illustrated by the following examples. 


E.g., “Membership in the NAM and the Socialist Party 
seem to conflict. This might be a split personality, but 
more likely results from an inability to make up his 
mind.” 

E.g., “This man’s membership in the CP defies his 
membership in all the other things mentioned. Com- 
munism states that there is no religion as we know it, 
that the State, the government, and its leaders are to 
be worshipped, and yet this man is both a communist 
and an official in a Christian Church. Communism dis- 
allows the ownership of private property and the form- 
ing of social classes, and yet this man owns property 
and enjoys the privileges of the middle and upper classes 
with his membership in a country club. This man is a 
member of the NAM which is made up of the private 
owners of industry and also is a member of the CP 
which advocates state ownership of industry.” 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


We may now consider the frequencies with 
which the foregoing categories were employed. 
Table 1 presents the percentage of Ss for each 
category defining the mode of resolution in the 
Strong and Weak stimulus conditions. 

i It is apparent that in both stimulus condi- 
tions the majority of Ss undertake to resolve 
the conflict in the Protagonist, employing 
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essentially the same a priori strategies de- 
scribed above. Moreover, the three “resolu- 
tion” categories appear to have been used in 
the same order of frequency under both 
stimulus conditions. The most frequently 
employed mode of resolution is Instrumentali- 
zation; the least often employed is the category 
of Overlapping. This fact suggests that a 
cognitive reorganization which involves weak- 
ening a person’s membership status (Strategy 
I) is easier to bring about than one which 
involves the discovery of a property held in 
common by two otherwise incompatible 
groups (Strategy II). A re-reading of the 
examples cited for the Overlapping category 
will show that it requires unusual ingenuity 
(or an equivalent condition) to overcome the 
obstacles involved in the use of this category. 

Comparing the two stimulus conditions, it 
can be seen that relatively more Ss under the 
Strong than under the Weak stimulus do not 
attempt a resolution of the Protagonist’s 
conflict. An over-all comparison of the two 
experimental treatments yields a chi-square 
value of 12.62, which is significant at beyond 
the .01 level of confidence. It will be noted that 
the difference between the stimulus conditions 
is in a consistent direction for all three resolu- 
tion categories. The over-all comparison thus 
essentially reflects the differential proportion 
of “resolvers” in the Strong and Weak condi- 
tions. (With the categories combined into one 
representing the “tendency to resolve,” a com- 
parison of the stimulus conditions yields a chi 
square of 8.00, significant at better than the 
01 level of confidence.) These comparisons 
would appear to indicate that the stronger the 
conflict in the stimulus person, the greater the 
difficulty encountered by S in resolving it 
while forming an impression of the stimulus 
person. This formulation gains support from 
another line of analysis. 

The resolution of any kind of conflict may 
occur in various directions. The impressions 
of the Protagonist formed by those who 
attempt to resolve his conflict may reflect 
these directional possibilities. The Ss who 
employ the Instrumentalization category may 
weaken the USE-group or the D-group mem- 
bership. Whichever is weakened, the other 
membership remains to “dominate” the im- 
pression. Similarly, reference to the goals, 
values, etc. of the D group or USE groups may 
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TABLE 2 
Tue DIRECTION or CONFLICT RESOLUTION IN THE 
STRONG AND WEAK STIMULUS CONDITIONS 


Sts m+ Strong Weak 
Direction of Resolution’ W = 46) W= 57) 
Per Cent Per Cent 
USE-Groups Dominant 70 75 
D-Group Dominant 28 12.5 
Equally Dominant 2 12:5 
100 100 


* The reliability of coding in terms of percentage of agreement 
was 92 per cent for the Strong condition and 91 per @ent for the 
Weak condition, including all three categories. These percentages 
are based on 28 and 34 cases in the Strong and Weak conditions 
respectively. 


be eliminated. Whichever is not eliminated can 
be regarded as the Protagonist’s “primary” 
membership. A third theoretical possibility is 
an impression which describes the Protagonist 
as equally a member of both D and USE 
groups. This direction, of course, is the one 
taken by the Ss who employ the Overlapping 
category. A final directional possibility is one 
which our coding system was not sensitive 
enough to detect, namely, an impression in 
which the Protagonist is a member of neither 
the USE or D groups. Table 2 shows the 
relative frequency of Ss under each stimulus 
condition whose attempts to resolve the 
Protagonist’s conflict assume one of the three 
directional possibilities we were able to de- 
scribe in the data. 

It can be seen that impressions in which the 
USE-group membership. is dominant occur 
somewhat more frequently under the condition 
of Weak stimulus conflict. The large dis- 
crepancies, however, occur in the other two 
directional categories. Under the Strong 
stimulus condition, impressions in which the 
D-group membership is dominant are rela- 
tively much more frequent than under the 
Weak stimulus condition. On the other hand, 
impressions in which the memberships are 
equally dominant are relatively more frequent 
in the Weak than in the Strong condition. The 
over-all difference between conditions is 
significant at beyond the .01 level of confidence 
(chi square = 6.50). The clear-cut interpreta- 
tion of this result is prevented by the fact that 
the Equally Dominant category is identical 
with the Overlapping category in Table 1. 
In other words, the results of Table 1 and 
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Table 2 are not independently derived. A com- 
parison of the stimulus conditions with the 
Equally Dominant category excluded, i.e., 
only with respect to whether the direction of 
resolution is in one way or the other, yields a 
chi-square value of 3.11, significant at about 
the 075 level of confidence. This result reflects 
a relatively strong tendency for Ss in the 
Strong condition to create impressions in 
which the D group is the dominant member- 
ship. 

The independent data from both tables can 
perhaps best be interpreted in terms of the 
differential difficulty of resolving stimulus 
conflicts as their strength increases. Thus, as 
the conflict becomes stronger, fewer persons 
can resolve it. Among those who do attempt to 
resolve the strong conflict, there is a compara- 
tively equal distribution as far as the direction 
of resolution is concerned. In other words, 
both the incidence of resolution and the direc- 
tion of resolution reflect the increased resist- 
ance encountered in trying to resolve very 
strong stimulus conflicts. 

It can, of course, be argued that both sets of 
results are due to some differential property 
of the D groups in the Strong and Weak 
conditions rather than the differential strength 
of conflict that the D groups are assumed to 
have with the USE Groups. Since the D 
groups do differ in content, this argument is 
not easily brushed aside. Some counter- 
arguments can be made, however. (a) An 
outstanding characteristic of Communist 
party membership in these times is that it is 
utterly nonconforming with respect to the 
prevailing climate. In the particular context of 
the USE groups employed in the stimulus, it 
seems highly likely that conflict is the most 
salient property of the D groups. (6) The 
interpretation that the differential strength of 
conflict accounts for the results makes excellent 
systematic sense when other kinds of conflict 
are considered. The parallel may readily be 
drawn, for example, between S’s treatment of 
these stimulus conflicts and the handling of his 

own motivational conflicts as illustrated in the 
decision time experiments (3). In the latter 
situation, when the comparison line is closest 
in length to the standard, S who is motivated 
to judge “longer” or “shorter” is assumed to 
be in a state of maximum conflict. Under such 
circumstances, decision time is longest, i.e., 
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there is the greatest difficulty in resolving the 
conflict. When the decision is reached, there 
tends to be an equal distribution of responses 
between the possible directions, i.e., 50 per 
cent “longer” and 50 per cent “shorter.” (c) A 
third argument in favor of the “strength of 
conflict” formulation is empirical evidence 
that the stimulus conditions do differ in 
terms of the degree of conflict perceived in the 
Protagonist. Such evidence was developed in 
the following way. 

A list of symptoms and behaviors commonly 
associated in the clinical literature with 
personal conflict was drawn up. Then, on the 
basis of a small, randomly selected number of 
protocols from each stimulus condition, these 
indices were defined and grouped into three 
general categories: Interpersonal Problems, 
Anxiety, and Psychosomatic Disorder. Fin- 
ally, the entire sample of the first experimental 
session (Strong condition N = 38, Weak con- 
dition N = 38, Control condition N = 35) was 
counted as to the number of Ss in each condi- 
tion who described the Protagonist in terms of 
one or more of these categories.’ To strengthen 
the interpretation that personal conflict is seen 
as resulting from the incompatible group 
memberships, instances where conflict is indi- 
cated as the cause of the Protagonist’s member- 
ship were not tallied. The percentages for the 
Strong, Weak, and Control conditions are 29 
per cent, 16 per cent, and 9 per cent, respec- | 
tively. The difference among the three condi- 
tions is significant at the .07 level of confidence 
(chi square = 5.30). Considering the predicted 
order of frequencies from Strong to Weak to 
Control, and considering the fact that the 
measure of conflict is based only upon S’s ex- 
plicit mention of a nonexhaustive set of indices, 
we may reasonably conclude that there is a 
difference in the amount of conflict perceived 
in the Protagonist. 

The provision of such an independent 
measure of stimulus conflict also helps to 
avoid the tautology involved in the above 
formulation, which links strength of conflict 
with difficulty of resolution. 

At least two problems for further research 
should be touched upon in this discussion. 

3 Since there were few Ss who mentioned more than 
one category of personal conflict, the frequency of Ss 


is used as a measure rather than the mean number of 
symptoms. 
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First, it will be noted that we have consistently 
employed the terms tendency and attempt when 
describing stimulus-conflict resolution. An 
important research problem is to determine 
whether from the standpoint of the observer 
the conflict in the Protagonist is actually 
resolved. To answer this question, an experi- 
ment is needed which compares the amount of 
conflict perceived in the Protagonist before 
and after an impression of the Protagonist is 
formed. 

The occurrence of conflict-resolving ten- 
dencies in impression formation, and the 
demonstration that both the incidence and 
direction of these tendencies are affected by 
the strength of the conflict in the stimulus 
person still leaves open the question of why 
the stimulus conflict was resolved in the first 
instance. Until experiments clarify the issue, 
one can only speculate about such factors as 
“need for closure,” “intolerance of ambiguity,” 
empathy with the stimulus person, etc. 


SUMMARY 


The experiment was designed to reveal, in 
S’s impressions of a purportedly living stimulus 
person, tendencies to resolve a conflict experi- 
mentally created in that stimulus person. 
Three degrees of conflict were created by 
manipulating the stimulus person’s group 
memberships. In the condition of Strong 
conflict, the person was a member of five 
groups characterized by an upper socioeco- 
nomic orientation and simultaneously a 
member of the Communist party. In the Weak 
stimulus condition, while a member of the 
same upper socioeconomic groups, the stimu- 
lus person was also a member of the Socialist 
party. In the Control condition, there was no 
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incompatible group membership. There were 
72, 67, and 35 cases in the Strong, Weak, and 
Control conditions respectively. 

The basic data—S’s impressions of the 

stimulus person—were coded in accordance 
with categories representing different modes 
of stimulus conflict resolution. 
The majority of Ss under both stimulus 
conditions attempted to resolve the stimulus 
person’s conflict, A significantly greater 
proportion of the Ss under the Strong condition 
failed to attempt a resolution. Finally, the 
direction of conflict resolution, e.g., which of 
the two sets of incompatible groups is con- 
sidered to be the stimulus person’s primary 
membership, was more equally distributed in 
the Strong condition. The findings were 
interpreted in terms of an hypothesis relating 
the strength of conflict to the difficulty of 
conflict resolution. Two crucial problems for 
future research were outlined. 
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PREDICTING MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP IN SMALL GROUPS! 
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University of Minnesota 


ACCORD with a statement by Festinger 
I that the results of laboratory experiments 
on the behavior of human groups “must 
continually be checked by studies of real- 
life situations” (7, p. 169), the research re- 
ported herein attempts to determine the 
general concomitance between certain con- 
clusions.of group dynamics research and results 
obtained from a field study of actual social 
groups. 

In a recent summary, the same author 
states that “‘... Persons will attempt to move 
out of groups which no longer satisfy their 
needs, or whose negative aspects outweigh the 
positive satisfactions of belonging to the 
group. Disapproval by other members, low 
status in the group, and other such states of 
affairs can produce pressure to leave the group” 
(6, p. 94). For present purposes, the question 
becomes, Will group members who are not 
strongly involved psychologically in a group, 
and who have low interpersonal status within 
it, actually leave such groups? 


PROCEDURE 


For reasons having to do with the broader research 
of which this is a part, the 23 college-student groups 
selected for study were (a) “task” organizations, or 
those having explicit and objective organizational goals 
consisting of the creation of products or services for 
the student body, and (6) within an arbitrary size 
limit of 20 members. Questionnaires, administered in a 
testing room by the research staff to afford some degree 
of standardization, were completed by 293 respondents, 
or 91.6 per cent of the claimed membership of the 23 
organizations. For 12 organizations, 100 per cent com- 
pletion of questionnaires was achieved, and 72.7 per 
cent was the lowest completion rate for an organization. 
Most of the 27 nonrespondents, according to evidence 
to be presented herein, appeared to be peripheral 
members. About six months after the questionnaires 
were completed, during which interval the summer 
recess had occurred, the membership of the groups 
was again determined. 


1 This research was supported under contract 
N8onr66216 between the Office of Naval Research and 
the University of Minnesota, with E. D. Monachesi 
as project director. The opinions expressed are our 
own and are not necessarily shared by the Office of 
Naval Research. For awareness of the problems of con- 
cern herein, we are indebted to F. Stuart Chapin. 
Seay calculations were performed by Miss Clarice 

en. 


To test the hypothesis that maintenance of member- 

ship in a task organization is directly related to personal 
involvement in the group and to sociometric status 
within the group, the following definitions were estab- 
lished: 
1. Membership Maintenance. If a person maintained 
his membership in the group following the summer 
recess he was said to have “stayed.” Those who were 
no longer members at the time of the follow-up were 
assigned to one of two categories: (a) those, who from 
their responses in the questionnaire to, “Are you now 
considering leaving the group? Why?” and from in- 
formation gained during the follow-up, were labeled 
“ynavoidable terminators,” and (b) those who, having 
severed membership by choice, were said to have 
“dropped.” The unavoidable terminators, composed 
of persons graduating or leaving school, entering 
military service, or ineligible for further membership, 
were excluded from further analysis, since predictive 
interest is confined to those who stayed or dropped. 

2. Personal Involvement. The degree to which a mem- 
ber feels a responsibility to, and satisfaction with, the 
organization relative to his personal expectations was 
called personal involvement. The operational definition 
is the individual’s rank on an eight-item Guttman-type 
scale of “Personal Involvement” (PI) based on ques- 
tionnaire responses. Four of the items, of the five-point 
“rating” type, were adapted from Hemphill (10); an 
example is: “How important is the group to you?” 
The other items, devised for this research, provided for 
“yes,” “no,” or “doesn’t apply” responses; an example 
is: “Has the group come up to your expectations with 
regard to fellowship?” Although the coefficient of 
reproducibility was .904 for the manipulated sample of 
100 cases, and .902 for 512 cases (the 293 members with 
which this paper is concerned, plus 219 members of 16 
other organizations), the scale is not fully acceptable 
according to Guttman’s additional criteria (9, pp. 78- 
79). The deficiencies are: (a) the scale contains less 
than ten items, all dichotomized; and (b) four of the 
item-marginals are outside the 30-70 range suggested 
by Guttman, thus assuring high reproducibility for 
those items. 

3. Sociometric Status, Sociometric status was defined 
as the relative interpersonal position of a member within 
a group in terms of friendship choices by other mem- 
bers. Operationally, it is a member’s score calculated 
from the item, “Who are your closest friends in this 
group?” according to the formula: Sociometric Status 
(SS) score equals number of choices received by the 
member divided by highest number of choices received 
by a member of the group. The possible scores thus 
range from 1 to 0. The number of choices permitted 
was neither clearly structured nor clearly free, since 
five blank lines, without instructions, followed the 
question. Most respondents gave five choices. This 
measure is similar to that of Eng and French (4) ex- 
cept for the adjustment made here for varying group 
size. 
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RESULTS 


The category of unavoidable terminations 
totaled 170 members or 53 per cent of the 
initial claimed membership of the 23 groups; 
these were eliminated from further considera- 
tion. That the 27 nonrespondents were mostly 
peripheral or nominal members of the groups 
is indicated by: (a) all of them were either 
unavoidable terminators or had dropped by 
the time of the follow-up; (b) their mean SS 
score was significantly lower (p < .02) than 
that of respondents. Of the remainder, 63 
stayed and 60 dropped. 

The differences between the means of those 
who stayed and those who dropped was 
significant for both SS (p < .001) and PI 
(p < .003), by ¢ test. The correlation between 
the two measures was .26 (V = 293). 

To derive optimum predictive power from 
the two measures, they were combined in a 
linear discriminant function (LDF) (11, chs. 
5 & 6; 12, pp. 343 ff.). The calculated measures 
are summarized in Table 1. The test of signif- 
icance (analysis of variance) for discrimination 
between the two categories of members by 
the linear combination of the two variables 


TABLE 1 


PERSONAL INVOLVEMENT AND SOCIOMETRIC STATUS 
Scores For “STAYED” AND “DROPPED” CATEGORIES 
(Xı = Personal Involvement*; X; = 
Sociometric Status) 


Statistic Stayed Dropped 
N 63. 60. 
2(X) 308. 357. 
2(X2) 30.252 17.335 
xX 4.889 5.950 
Xi -4802 .2889 
=(Xi) 1772. 2329. 
=(X3) 21.0565 9.3259 
(X 143.086 97.083 


* PI is an inverse measure—low scores mean high involvement 
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was significant (p < .001), with an F ratio of 
9.44. The LDF is given by: y = .1192X, — 
.9929X>, where X; = PI and X; = SS. 

As a means of indicating the discrimination 
achieved for this sample, the 123 members were 
classifed by the instrument as “stay” or 
“drop.” The accuracy of classification—that is, 
whether a member actually had stayed or 
dropped six months later—is shown as Part A 
of Table 2. Eighty-three of the cases were 
correctly classified by the instrument, or an 
accuracy of 67.5 per cent. 

The item asking members to indic#te if they 
were considering leaving the group affords an 
opportunity for some degree of evaluation of 
the statistical predictor. At the initial period, 
25 members indicated they were considering 
leaving for “psychological” reasons, and 18 of 
them had left by the time of the follow-up. If 
the answers to this question are regarded as 
the “member’s self-prediction” as to whether 
he would stay or drop, the accuracy of self- 
prediction is shown in Part B of Table 2. 
This “self-prediction” was 60.2 per cent 
accurate. 

As Table 2 shows, the PI and SS measures, 
when used together in a linear discriminant 
function, appear to be somewhat better 
predictors of chosen maintenance of member- 
ship than the expectations of the members 
themselves. The information upon which 
both methods of prediction were based was 
obtained at the same time—prior to a gap in 
organizational functioning (the summer re- 
cess) which such membership maintenance 
bridged. 


Discussion 


A key concept of group dynamics research is 
“group cohesiveness” (1; 3, ch. 7; 5; 15) which 
has been defined as “the resultant of all the 


TABLE 2 
Accuracy or Two Ways OF PREDICTING MEMBERSHIP MAINTENANCE IN STUDENT TASK ORGANIZATIONS 


A. Prediction by linear discriminant 
Actual Behavior 


Predicted Stay Predicted Drop | Actual Behavior 


B. Member's “‘self-prediction” 
Predicted Stay Predicted Drop 


39 24 
16 44 


= 67.5% Accurate 


Stayed 
Dropped 


123 


Stayed 56 7 
Dropped 42 18 
z” 60.2% Accurate 
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orces acting on all the members to remain in 
the group” (3, pp. 77-78). Operational indi- 
cators have varied but tend to center around 
measures of the attractiveness of the group for 
individual members as inferred from patterns 
of sociometric choice. It has also been sug- 
gested that such behavioral indicators as 
absenteeism, turnover, or payment of dues 
might be used (3, p. 75). Whether or not the 
concept, and current research directed toward 
its elucidation, prove useful in the long run 
(8), it appears that the PI score used herein 
can be regarded asa measure of the attractive- 
ness of the group for a member and hence as a 
component of cohesiveness. Similarly, the 
SS score of a member approximates the “re- 
jection” measure of Schachter (14). 

On the basis of these terminological trans- 
lations, the overt behavior of maintenance or 
severance of membership in the real-life 
groups studied—behavior of importance to 
the continued functioning of the groups—is 
seen to be related to two variables which have 
been extensively studied in laboratory experi- 
ments. In view of the large number of possible 
factors involved in a member’s decision to 
continue or cease membership, this seems to 
be distinctly encouraging. 

The measures used also can be viewed with 

respect to the theoretical position of Bales, 
who attempts to specify “the most general or 
universal kinds of differentiation which exist 
or develop between persons as units in small 
groups” (2, p. 72 ff.). Bales posits differential 
degrees of (a) access to resources, (b) control 
over persons, (c) status in a stratified scale of 
importance or prestige, and (d) solidarity or 
identification with the group as a whole. The 
SS and PI measures can be regarded as opera- 
tional indices corresponding to, respectively, 
the third and fourth of these kinds of differenti- 
ation, on the basis of which, in Bales’ theory, 
differential within-group behavior becomes 
predictable. 

Consideration of these results may shed 
some light on the problem of the valid extra- 
polation of laboratory findings to real-life 
situations (13, p. 356-357). It may be that the 
variables used herein “worked” in predicting 
behavior in actual groups because the criterion 
behavior represented the decisions of indi- 
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viduals as influenced by group forces. The 
behavior of real-life groups, as such, may show 
less resemblance to that found in experi- 
mentally-created groups. 


SUMMARY 


The hypothesis that maintenance or sever- 
ance of membership in small “task” organiza- 
tions of college students is directly related to 
personal involvement in the group and to 
sociometric status within the group was 
supported by data from 23 such organizations. 
Of 293 members initially studied, 170 had 
involuntarily severed membership (graduation, 
military service, etc.) six months later; for the 
remainder, moderate predictability of main- 
tenance or severance of membership was 
achieved by the use of two measures in a 
linear discriminant function. Prediction by 
use of the statistical instrument was somewhat 
better than that of members’ “‘self-prediction.” 
Results were interpreted to indicate that 
variables approximating those being studied in 
group dynamics laboratory research appear 
to be relevant to important behavior in real- 
life groups. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF THE WECHSLER ADULT INTELLIGENCE 
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lation plus greater social concern for 

their welfare account for increased 
interest and research in gerontology. Much 
time and energy are being devoted to retire- 
ment planning, employment possibilities, and 
avocational programs for older persons. There 
is consequently a need for data describing 
general level of intellectual ability, special 
capacities, and the extent of mental deteriora- 
tion in the aged. As a result, there is an increase 
of individual testing of older people. 

This report describes the procedures and 
findings in a special study of 475 people over 
60 years of age who were tested with the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS). 
The testing of this sample was part of the 
standardization of the WAIS for adults from 
ages 16 to over 75. A brief description of the 
old-age study is given in the WAIS Manual 
(3, pp. 22-25); detailed analyses will be found 
here. This report is also concerned with the 
nature and extent of changes in abilities over 
the span of adult years from age 16 to over 75. 

The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 
the forerunner of the WAIS, has been used 
extensively with subjects who were older 
than those on whom the published norm 
tables were based. Experience has indicated 
that this type of instrument can be appro- 
priately used with such subjects, but the 
utility of the test for older persons is limited 
by the lack of adequate norms. One of the 
advantages of the Wechsler Scales is that they 
provide for the comparison of an individual’s 
test scores with the scores of his age peers. 
This advantage is diminished if norms for 
such comparisons are not available for all age 
ranges. 

The need for norms in several adult age 
ranges was recognized in the development of 
the WAIS. In planning the standardization, 

the extension of the norms to include older 
people in the national sample proved to be 
too formidable an undertaking. The age limits 
of the national standardization sample were 
therefore set at 16 to 64. It was possible, 
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l= numbers of the aged in our popu- 


however, to obtain WAIS scores on a sub- 
stantial regional group of older persons to 
supplement the national standardization sam- 
pling. 


Implementation of the Study 


When the standardization program was 
started, the University of Chicago, through 
its Committee on Human Development, had 
in progress an extensive study of older persons. 
Dr. Robert Havighurst, chairman of the 
Committee, arranged to obtain a sample of 
individuals over 60 years of age as part of this 
study. The Committee also obtained a grant 
from the United States Public Health Service 
to assist in financing the WAIS testing.! The 
Committee’s project was identified as the 
Kansas City Study of Middle Age and Aging 
and was under the local direction of Mr. Martin 
B. Loeb. 

Kansas City had been chosen for the site of 
the project because it represented a metro- 
politan area that was neither too complex nor 
too large, and because it was judged to be a 
typical American city culturally, geograph- 
ically, economically, and socially. The Com- 
mittee on Human Development arranged for 
the cooperative participation of Community 
Studies, Inc., a locally financed social research 
group under the direction of Dr. W. D. 
Bryant. Community Studies, Inc. provided 
staff assistance and basic data of importance 
to the project. 


GATHERING THE DATA 
The Sample 


The first step in the project was the identifi- 
cation of the population and the sampling plan. 
A probability sample of the population of 
metropolitan Kansas City was selected. The 
area included Jackson and Clay Counties in 
Missouri and Johnson and Wyandotte Counties 
in Kansas. 

A two-stage, stratified, systematic sample 
was drawn in the following manner. It was 


1 United States Public Health Service grant, M-621. 
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estimated that 2,000 dwelling units (DU’s) 
would need to be canvassed to obtain the 
desired 500 cases over 60 years of age. An 
allowance of 300 DU’s was added to cover 
losses due to nonrespondents. Since there were 
an estimated 290,000 DU’s in the area, the 
over-all sampling ratio was 126:1. In the 
first stage, a representative sample of the 
blocks in the area was designated by number- 
ing all the blocks geographically, and selecting 
blocks at regular intervals in the numbered 
sequence. Field workers visited all the sample 
blocks and recorded the address and a de- 
scription of every DU in each block. These 
rosters were then arranged by stratum (size of 
block and geographic area) and block numbers. 
Dwelling units were designated at regular 
intervals on the rosters in accordance with 
the predetermined sampling ratio. 
Interviewers visited every selected DU to 
obtain the following information: name, sex, 
age, race, occupation, and income of each 
occupant, and the number of rooms in the 
household. From these census data, all persons 
60 years of age or over were identified. As 
expected, there were considerably more per- 
sons between the ages of 60 and 70 than there 
were over 70. Therefore, serial selection of 
names was made for those aged 60-69, while 
all those 70 and over were retained. The aim at 
the outset of the project was to test 50 indi- 
viduals of each sex in each of five age groups. 
Table 1 shows the numbers of persons who 
were listed as the sample. These were ap- 
proached for testing. Some excess over 50 in 
each cell was provided where possible to 
allow for persons who could not be tested. 


Selection and Training of Examiners 


From among eight qualified applicants in 
the Kansas City area, two men and three 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER or INDIVIDUALS IDENTIFIED AS THE SAMPLE 
FOR TESTING 
Both 
Age Men Women Sexes 
60-64 82 88 170 
65-69 73 79 152 
70-74 63 69 132 
75-79 42 66 108 
80 and over 41 46 87 
All ages 301 348 649 
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women were selected as the examiners for the 
project. During the course of the testing, two 
examiners moved from the area and were 
replaced. The principal qualifications sought 
for in examiners were training, experience, 
and competence in the administration of 
individual tests of mental ability. Secondary 
criteria for selection were mature appearance, 
which was considered important in gaining the 
cooperation of subjects, and time schedules 
which would permit reasonably prompt 
completion of quotas of cases. 

The technical supervisor of the examiners 
was a staff member of The Psychological 
Corporation. The resident administrative 
supervisor was the Director of the Kansas 
City Study of Middle Age and Aging. Preced- 
ing the testing of subjects, the technical 
supervisor and the examiners met to review in 
detail the administration of the WAIS. The 
manual and record form were identical to 
those used in the concurrent national stand- 
ardization. The only modification of the direc- 
tions for the old-age sample was the extension 
of time limits on all timed tests except Digit 
Symbol. The purpose of this variation in 
administering the scale was to investigate the 
hypothesis that older people would do better 
on some of the tests if allowed additional time. 
The procedure was adopted whereby the 
examiners would record the score earned on an 
item at the end of the standard time limit in 
instances where the item had not been com- 
pleted within the time limit. The subject 
would be permitted to continue if he so de- 
sired. In addition to the “regular” score 
(accomplishment within standard time limit), 
examiners would record an “irregular” score 
(the cumulative accomplishment at the end of 
the extra time) and the total time used for 
every item where the extended time occurred. 
It was correctly anticipated that for most 
items there would be only a “regular” score— 
the subject would complete the item or give up 
within the time limit—and that for most 
subjects the “irregular” score would not be 
different from the “regular.” Extra time allow- 
ance would pertain only to the items in the 
Arithmetic, Picture Completion, Block Design, 
Picture Arrangement, and Object Assembly 
tests. An “irregular” score could also be 
derived from the Information test if the 
examiner presented items well beyond the 
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five consecutive failures for which older 
persons might have special knowledge, e.g., 
the “Genesis,” “Temperature,” and “Yeast” 
‘items. This procedure was designed so that the 

_ “regular” score would be the same as a score 
obtained by following standard directions 
for administration. 

In addition to test administration, the 
topic of techniques of approaching subjects was 
discussed with the examiners, Prior to the 
beginning of field work, difficulties that might 
be encountered in gaining the cooperation of 
individyals in the sample could only be esti- 
mated. Neither compensation nor the results 
of the tests could be offered to the subjects. 
The opportunity to cooperate in a poll, con- 
tribute to science, and aid in a community 
project was suggested as the principal incentive 
that could be offered. Beyond this, the exam- 
iners were given only the background and 
purpose of the project, some a priori advice on 
approaching subjects, and an identification 
card, They were asked to try a few cases from 
which they might discover the kinds and ex- 
tent of resistance encountered. They could 
then pool their experiences in this respect, and 
consideration could be given to solving any 
common, serious problems. 

Associated with the matter of gaining the 
subjects’ cooperation was the question of 
locations for the testing. It was assumed that 
many of the subjects could feasibly be tested 
in their own homes and that testing in the 
home would conform with their wishes. But 
it was expected that other facilities would have 
to be provided for some subjects. Accordingly, 
the examiners were encouraged to locate 
potential testing places, e.g., in churches, 
schools, civic centers, and the like (but not in 
hospitals), in the various sectors of the metro- 
politan area where they would be working. 
An office was available at the headquarters of 
the Kansas City Study that could be used for 
testing at any time. During the course of the 
project it developed that none of these facili- 
ties was needed, since all but a very few of the 
tests were given in the subjects’ homes. Most 
of the scattered exceptions were tests given in 
places of work. 

The basis and importance of the sampling 
plan, and the need for obtaining maximum 
response (i.e., minimum attrition of the sample 
by refusals) were impressed upon the exam- 
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iners. They were urged to use ingenuity and 
persuasiveness to gain the cooperation of 
every person in the list. If a subject offered 
resistance or made excuses on the first ap- 
proach, the examiner was to make repeated 
calls to gain the subject’s cooperation. If the 
examiner was still unsuccessful, he was to 
report the case to the administrative super- 
visor with a description of the situation and 
recommendations. The supervisor would then 
call or write the subject to add the weight 
of the prestige of the central office. Further- 
more, if it appeared advisable, the supervisor 
might assign the case to a different examiner 
whose age, sex, and personal attributes might 
be more effective with that subject. If all 1 
efforts failed, a full report of the circumstances 
and reasons for “‘no test” was to be entered in 
the records. 

There were a few specific conditions under © 
which a person in the sample would not be 
accepted as a subject. If the person was deaf, 
did not speak and understand English, or was 
so ill or handicapped that it might be a hard- © 
ship for him to take the test, no attempt would © 
be made to administer it. 

Tn some instances only part of the WAIS 
might be administered. It was decided that if 
a subject was not eliminated on the basis of any 
of the provisions of the preceding paragraph, | 
he could undoubtedly complete at least all of 
the Verbal tests. If the subject’s vision was i 
severely impaired or his hands were crippled, 
it would be expected that some or all of the 
Performance tests would be omitted. In case 
a subject should become fatigued or restive i 
during the testing, the examiner might inter- — 
rupt the session and seek to arrange an appoint- 
ment to finish the Scale within a few days. 
During the course of the project, only one 
case had to be eliminated because some of the 
Verbal tests were not completed. There was a 
moderate number of incomplete cases due to 
physical handicaps, but the proportion of 
incompletes due to refusal to finish the Per- 
formance Scale was greater than had been | 
anticipated. Excuses for not finishing the test 
were frequently similar to those for not cooper- 
ating at all, in addition to complaints of | 
fatigue. 

The cases assigned to examiners were equi- 
tably distributed with respect to extreme 
socioeconomic areas and outlying districts. The 
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name and address of each person in the sample 
were typed on a card, and the cards were 
allotted to examiners in groups of about twenty. 
There was no restriction against examiners’ 
trading assigned cases, or working together in 
a neighborhood, or approaching difficult sub- 
jects in pairs. Because of the method of 
identifying the sample, it was inevitable that 
in some instances two members of a household 
appeared in the sample. Where this occurred, 
an attempt was made either for two examiners 
to test them simultaneously or for the testings 
to be separated by at least several weeks. 
Use of both of these procedures proved effec- 
tive and apparently minimized contamination 
of the data. 

Before approaching any of the subjects in 
the sample, the examiners practiced the 
administration of the new WAIS on at least 
two colleagues or friends. They then proceeded 
to the field testing. Although they encountered 
some people from whom no test data could be 
obtained, they had few difficulties in the early 
stages of the project. There was considerable 
variation among the examiners in their success 
in persuading people to cooperate and in their 
persistence in pursuing reluctant respondents. 
Some examiners obtained complete tests from 
practically all subjects whom they tested, 
while other examiners encountered relatively 
numerous instances of refusal to complete the 
Scale on excuses of fatigue, lack of time, and 
the like. 

The field testing began in June, 1953, and 
progressed rapidly during the summer months. 
By the end of July, 188 had been tested, and 
by the end of September, 348. During the 
autumn and winter, data were gathered much 
more slowly for at least two reasons. Exam- 
iners’ schedules permitted them less time to 
devote to the project, and subjects who had 
previously declined to cooperate were ap- 
proached repeatedly with a resultant decrease 
in the rate of completed cases. The cumulative 
number tested by the end of November was 
405, and was 427 by the end of January, 1954. 
The last case was completed in mid-March, 
bringing the total to 475. Table 2 shows the 
distribution of these cases by age and sex. 
The numbers obtained in the age groups 75 
and over were so small that for all analyses of 
the data they were combined. Thus only four 
age groups were used, the highest one being 
75 and over. 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER or Inprvipvats TESTED; COMPLETE AND 
IncoMPLETE CASES BY AGE AND SEX 


Men Women Total 
Age [umber 
Com- | Incom- | Com- | Incom- | Tested 
plete | plete | plete | plete 
60-64 44 8 57 7 116 
65-69 42 9 44) 15 110 
70-74 38 | 13 42 | 13 106 
75-79 20 9 35| 16 80 
80 and over 16| 13 14 | 20 63 
All ages 160 | 52 |192] 71 475 


. 
Examiners’ Experiences in Gaining Subjects’ 


Cooperation? 

Examiners usually made their initial 
approach by visiting the homes of persons in 
the sample. They typically introduced them- 
selves by saying, “I am_____________ of the 
University of Chicago. We are making a study 
of middle-aged and older people, and you have 
been chosen to take part in the study. May I 
come in and talk with you?” Explanation of 
the scope, purpose, and mechanics of the 
project were guided by the inquiries of the 
respondent. The project was often described 
as a study of the special abilities of older 
people for the purpose of helping them with 
problems of health, work, and use of leisure 
time. It was also mentioned that the increase 
in the average life span during recent decades 
has resulted in larger numbers of older people 
who could be helped to live happier, more 
independent, and productive lives. There 
was an attempt to avoid such terms as “‘intelli- 
gence,” “psychological,” “test,” and “aged”; 
while terms like “science,” “community,” 
“especially selected,” “cooperate,” ‘“‘study,” 
and “later years” were employed. 

For the few persons who asked how they 
had been selected, a brief, simple explanation 
of the sampling was given with emphasis on 
the local area and the random nature of 
choosing the names. Still fewer people asked 
if the questionnaire was some sort of intelli- 
gence test, to which examiners answered with 
a simple affirmative. This in itself did not 
become a basis for refusing cooperation. 

The examiners, of course, differed somewhat 
in their methods of approaching persons in 
the sample. The most successful examiner 


2 The authors are indebted to Mrs. Loraine Pilkey, a 
principal examiner in the project, for this information. 
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used a friendly but direct and business-like 
procedure, keeping detailed explanations and 
extraneous conversation to a minimum. The 
Scale was administered as expeditiously as 
possible, although a rest period or even a 
postponement in completing the test was 
suggested if the subject showed signs of 
fatigue. Two other examiners placed far more 
emphasis on “gaining rapport” to the extent 
of engaging in lengthy preliminary conversa- 
tions with subjects. These examiners were 
usually well-accepted by the subjects, but 
their rate of gathering data was necessarily 
reduced, The subjects sometimes took ad- 
vantage of the examiners’ permissiveness by 
delaying the beginning of any testing or by 
refusing to complete the whole Scale after it 
had been started. Contacts initiated by 
telephone or letter resulted in a higher rate of 
refusals than did interviews in person. 

The most common type of resistance en- 
countered by the examiners was some mani- 
festation of suspicion or defensiveness. Some 
persons believed that the examiners were 
salesmen of some sort; others were fearful of 
being investigated in regard to their pensions. 
Occasionally individuals replied that they were 
too busy to be interviewed, saw no sense to 
the project, did not know enough to be helpful, 
or were not interested in helping science or the 
community. Tactful and patient explanations 
often overcame such objections, but in a 
number of instances cooperation was never 
gained despite repeated attempts. 

Illness and infirmity were not only reasons 
for losing some cases from the sample, but 
were also sources of difficulty when not so 
severe as to preclude testing. They accounted 
for most of the incomplete records and necessi- 
tated prolonged or interrupted testing sessions. 
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Two other frequent difficulties which ` 
examiners encountered were subjects’ gar- 
rulity and interference by subjects’ relatives. 
There were instances when relatives insisted 
on observing the testing and either ridiculed 
the subject, disparaged the test content, 
supplied answers for some of the items, or 
interfered in some other fashion. The noise 
made by children playing or loud radios in 
adjoining rooms occasionally created unsatis- 
factory testing conditions. Subjects’ talkative- 
ness was more of an inconvenience to exam- 
iners than an invalidation of test results. The 
time that examiners had to spend with such 
individuals prolonged their testing schedules 
considerably. 

The cases that involved problems of gaining 
cooperation and of unsatisfactory testing 
conditions were in the minority. Most of the 
people in the sample were friendly and cour- 
teous and willingly contributed their time and 
effort to the study whether they fully under- 
stood its purpose or not. Tables 1 and 2 reveal 
that 475 individuals were tested out of the 
original sample of 649. The distribution of the 
174 not tested is shown by sex, age, and reason 
for omission from the study in Table 3. 

Table 4 indicates the number of contacts 
that were made with the 475 people who were 
tested and the 90 people who refused to be 
tested. The table shows the efficacy of repeated 
attempts to secure cooperation. Relatively 
few of the refusals were abandoned before 
several attempts had been made to test them. 

The proportion of the original sample list 
which was tested was gratifyingly high. The 
basic characteristics of the desired sample 
were well enough maintained to warrant the 
conclusion that a suitable group had been 


TABLE 3 
NUMBER OF ĪNDIVDUALS Nor TESTED, CLASSIFIED BY REASON, SEX, AND AGE 
Men Women 
Reason 

75 and 75 and Total 

60-64 65-69 70-74 ver | 00-64 65-69 70-74 ee 

Deceased 4 

i 2 5 11 
Too ill 3 2 5 7 4 2 6 8 37 
Retised 22 13 6 8 16 12 4 9 90 
Other 5 7 1 6 4 6 2 5 36 
All reasons 30 22 12 25 24 20 14 2i 174 


* Could not be located, moved away, non-English speaking, etc. 
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TABLE 4 secured for the development of WAIS norms 


Numper or Contacts wiru Persons Testen ann for older people. 
WITH REFUSALS 


— ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 
No. times contacted Tested Refusals Effects of Additional Time 
1 336 1 It was noted earlier that the standard pro- 
2 63 8 cedure for administering six of the WAIS tests 
3 32 27 was augmented by a procedure to determine 
4 9 20 the effect of additional time on scores. Two 
5 ie S types of scores were derived, identified as 
Toh nore 12 3 “regular” and “irregular” scores. Both types 
s were accuracy scores, that is, time bonuses for 
rapid completion of some items were not 
TABLE 5 
Means, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND CORRELATIONS OF “REGULAR” AND “IRREGULAR” SCORES 
Men Women 
Test Age iy “Regular” “Irregular” “Regular” “Irregular” 
DE A EREA N 
Mean | SD | Mean | SD | r Mean | SD | Mean | SD | r 
Information 60-64 | 52 | 15.12 | 6.40| 15.23 | 6.31| .99 | 64 | 14.12 | 6.09 | 14.37 | 5.96| .99 
65-69 | 51 | 15.30 | 6.39| 15.42 | 6.30| .99 | 59 | 13.19 | 6.35 | 13.36 | 6.29] .99 
70-74 | 51 | 12.85| 6.13] 12.97 | 6.04| .99 | 55 | 10.97 | 5.17 | 11.15 | 5.23] .99 
ni 75 and | 58 | 11.29 | 6.19| 11.40 | 6.15| .99 | 85 | 9.63 | 5.07 | 9.72 | 5.04) .99 
over 
Arithmetic 60-64 | 52 | 10.13 | 2.91) 10.27 | 2.85) .98 | 64 | 8.90 | 3.09 | 9.00 | 3.08| .99 
65-69 | 51| 9.34| 3.51) 9.42 | 3.48) .99 | 59| 8.67 |2.95| 8.86| 2.95] .99 
70-74 |51| 8.78] 3.25| 8.96 | 3.22| .99 | 55| 6.64 | 3.01 | 6.91] 2.97| .98 
75and | 58| 7.10] 2.48) 7.17 | 2.46| .99 | 85| 6.52 |2.82| 6.76 | 2.83| .98 
over 
Picture 60-64 |50| 9.50| 3.98| 9.82| 3.97| .98 | 60 | 8.64] 3.61] 8.91 | 3.73| .98 
Completion 65-69 |47| 9.80 | 4.07| 10.20 | 4.35| .96 | 54 | 7.94 | 3.95 | 8.28 | 4.09| .98 
70-74 |47| 8.88| 4.86| 9.18 | 4.73| .99 | 51 | 6.38 | 3.72 | 6.85| 4.05| .97 
75and | 50 | 6.38 | 3.91) 6.62 | 3.97| .99 | 63 | 5.99 | 3.04 | 6.21 | 3.10) .98 
"i over 
| Block Design 60-64 | 46 | 23.43 | 10.21) 25.57 | 10.64) .96 | 59 | 24.97 | 8.62 | 27.41 | 9.40) .94 
65-69 | 43 | 23.95 | 7.87) 26.33 | 8.63] .94 | 49 | 24.16 | 8.68 | 27.31 | 9.01) .88 
70-74 | 44 | 18.77 | 9.30] 21.18 | 9.21) .96 | 49 | 20.65 | 8.89 | 22.73 | 8.64) .93 
75 and | 42 | 14.43 | 8.30) 16.48 | 8.74] .92 | 59 | 17.12 | 9.60 | 19.02 | 10.41) .95 
over 
Picture 60-64 | 45 | 16.10] 5.78] 16.72 | 6.11] .96 | 59 | 14.60 | 5.45 | 15.02 | 5.77] .97 
Arrangement | 65-69 | 43 | 15.40 | 5.87] 16.26 | 5.68] .96 | 46 | 13.93 | 4.69 | 14.28 | 4.65) .97 
| 70-74 | 41 | 14.16 | 5.86] 14.65 | 6.13) .97 | 48 | 12.17 | 4.37 | 12.75 | 4.61] .93 
75 and | 40 | 11.30 | 4.56] 12.10 | 4.34] .92 | 50 | 11.02 | 3.75 | 11.82 | 4.13] .90 
over 
Object 60-64 | 46 | 22.72 | 7.88| 23.28 | 7.68] .97 | 57 | 23.36 | 7.37 | 24.32 | 6.84) .94 
Assembly 65-69 | 43 | 24.31] 7.38] 24.88 | 6.92) .98 | 46 | 24.11 | 6.40 | 25.07 | 6.03) .93 
a 70-74 |40 | 19.55 | 8.26| 20.55 | 8.43| .98 | 45 | 22.61 | 7.88 | 23.99 | 7.53| .91 
j 75and | 41 | 16.28 | 8.79| 17.74 | 8.54| .97 | 55 | 17.54 | 9.28 | 18.48 | 8.92| .97 
over 


Note.—‘“Regular” score is accuracy score based on standard time limits. “Irregular” score is accuracy score based on unlimited time. 
In the case of the Information Test the “irregular” score was obtained by allowing the subjects to answer additional items beyond the 
five failures. Time was not a factor in the “irregular” score for Information. 
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included. A comparison of “regular” and 
‘Grregular” scores on the six tests for which 
such scores were obtained is shown in Table 5. 

On all tests except Block Design, there are 
only slight differences between the “regular” 
and “irregular” mean scores. Additional time 
on these tests apparently has very little 
effect on the means. In the case of the Block 
Design test, the “irregular” means are approxi- 
mately two and one-half raw score points 
higher than the “‘regular’”’ means. 

The time limits on the WAIS tests, with 
the possible exception of Block Design, seem 
to be appropriate for the testing of older 
people. The correlation coefficients between 
“regular” and “irregular” scores are uni- 
formly high. These coefficients are, of course, 
necessarily high since the “regular” scores are 
contained in the “irregular” scores. However, 
the coefficients indicate that the rank order of 


TABLE 6 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN SCALED SCORES OF MEN AND WOMEN ON EACH VERBAL TEST 


Jerome E. DOPPELT AND WIMBURN L. WALLACE 


an individual in his age-sex group is virtually | 
the same whether standard or extended time | 
limits are used. | 

The development of IQs for the WAIS is l 
based on the principle that an individual’s IQ 
should be interpreted in terms of the perform- 
ance of people in his age group. Since the 
correlation coefficients between “regular” and 
“irregular” scores are high in each age group, | 
either type of score would lead to essentially 
the same IQ. This fact, coupled with the 
knowledge that additional time does not 
appreciably affect the scores on most of the 
tests, indicates the advisability of administer- 
ing the WAIS to all subjects with standard 
time limits. All further studies of the old-age 
sample are therefore based on scores computed 
in accordance with the instructions in the 
WAIS Manual. 


a = 


Men Women 
Test Age Dif* CR 
N Mean SD | N Men SD 

Information 60-64 52 9.75 3.34 64 9.30 3.02 45 76 

65-69 51 9.80 3.42 | 59 8.81 3.19 99 1,56 

70-74 518.61. 3.11 | 55 7.71 2.73 .90 1.58 

75 and over | 58 7.78 3.26 8 6.99 2.75 79 1.51 
Comprehension 60-64 52 9.08 2.08 64 8.72 2.31 .36 38 
65-69 518.63 2.72 | 59 8.59 2.44 .04 07 
70-74 518.14. 2.27 | 557.67 2.33 AT 1.04 
75 and over | 58 7.62 2.61 85 7.02 2.40 .60 1.39 l 
Arithmetic 60-64 52 10.29 3.58 | 64 8.53 3.28 1.76 2.7389 
65-69 519.45 4.10 | 59 8.37 3.17 1.08 1,520 
70-74 518.69 3.66 | 55 6.38 2.76 2.31 3.64%") 
75andover | 58 6.81 2.39 | 85 6.21 2.56 .60 1.43 
Similarities 60-64 s2 8.48 2.78 | e 8.95 2.78 | -ar | —.91 
65-69 51 8.24 3.10 | 59 8.20 3.23 ‘04 05 
70-74 517.47 «2.90 | 55 6.75 2.84 72 1.30 

75andover | 58 6.16 3.34 | 85 5.76 3.07 .40 ret 

Digit Span 60-64 52 8.75 2.75 | 64 8.58 3.03 17 32 
65-69 517.67 3.03 | 59 7.75 2.89 | —.03 | —.14 | 
70-74 517.57. 2.97 | 55 7.29 3.02 .28 48 

7Sandover| 58 6.57 3.58 | 85 6.41 3.15 .16 27 

Vocabulary 60-64 52 9.04 3.68 | 64 9.81 2.93 

f i z i 27 | -1.23 
65-69 GENO. 27: 3.31 | 59 9.10 1289. 7 .29 } 
70-74 51 8.37, 2.80 | 55 7.95 3.34 .42 72 
7Sandover| 58 7.74 3.31 | 8 7.88 3.20 | —.14 | —.25 | 


* Positive values indicate mean of men is higher than mean of women; negative values indicate the reverse situation. 


** Significant at the .01 level. 
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TABLE 7 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN SCALED SCORES OF MEN AND WOMEN ON EACH PERFORMANCE TEST 
Men Women 
Test Age Dif* CR* 
N Mean SD N Mean SD 
Digit Symbol 60-64 50 4.68 2.80 60 5.72 2.83 —1.04 | —1.93 
65-69 44 5.07 1.83 49 4.53 2.59 54 1.17 
70-74 44 3.00 2.50 46 3.41 2.02 —.41 — .86 
75 and over | 40 2.40 2,40 61 3.02 2.29 —.62 | —1.29 
Picture Completion 60-64 50 7.34 2.48 60 6.93 2.17 AL 91 
n 65-69 47 7.47 2.48 54 6.54 2.49 93 1.88 
70-74 47 6.87 2.65 51 5.35 2.48 1.52 2.93** 
75 and over | 50 5.32 2.81 HS2 oN 20T .07 .14 
Block Design 60-64 46 Toae 3:13 59 7.83 2.69 —.31 —.53 
65-69 43 7.42 2.39 49 7.61 2.69 —.19 —.37 
70-74 44 6.02 2.62 49 6.55 2.53 —.53 —.99 
75 and over | 42 4.69 2.41 59 5.54 2.81 —.85 | —1.63 
Picture Arrangement | 60-64 45 7.29 2.46 59 6.64 2.54 65 1,30 
65-69 43 6.86 2.51 46 6.30 2.27 56 1.09 
70-74 41 6.37 2.51 48 5.48 2.09 -89 1.79 
75 and over | 40 5.05 2.37 50 4.98 2.32 07 14 
Object Assembly 60-64 46 7.33 2.77 57 7.96 3.13 —.63 | —1.10 
65-69 43 7.98 2.76 46 8.00 2.91 —.02 — 04 
v 70-74 49 6.25 2.95 | 45 7.24 2.85 —.99 | —1.58 
75 and over | 41 5.12 2.66 55 5.51 2.93 —.39 —.68 


* Positive values indicate mean of men is higher than mean of women; negative values indicate the reverse situation. 


** Significant at the .01 level. 


Sex Differences 


In the standardization of the WAIS on a 
national sample between the ages of 16 and 64, 
equal numbers of men and women were tested 
in each of seven age groups. Analysis of the 
data indicated that the differences between 

mean scores of men and women on the Verbal, 
, Performance, and Full Scale Scores of the 
WAIS were not statistically significant. Conse- 
quently, the IQ tables for the age groups in the 
national standardization are based on both 
sexes combined. 

In the old-age study, the numbers of men 
and women tested in each age group were not 
equal. The two sexes were compared in terms 
of scaled scores* on each of the eleven tests. The 
data are shown in Tables 6 and 7. 


3 The procedure given in the WAIS Manual for 
determining an indiyidual’s IQ calls for the conversion 
Sof raw scores on each test to scaled scores based on a 
reference group which included 500 cases between the 
ages of 20 and 34. The scaled scores were constructed 
so that the mean and standard deviation of the refer- 
ence group were 10 and 3, respectively, on every test. 
_ Although the IQs are separately determined for each 


Of the 44 differences in the two tables, 29 
are positive, indicating higher mean scores for 
the men. However, only three of the individual 
differences are significant at the .01 level of 
confidence,and none of the remaining differences 
attain significance at the .05 level. Two of the 
three “significant” differences occur in the 
Arithmetic test in which area men clearly 
appear to surpass women. 

Tf the differences for the Verbal tests shown 
in Table 6 are summed algebraically for each 
age group, the result is the mean difference for 
the Verbal Score which ultimately leads to 
the Verbal IQ. For the four age groups the 
mean Verbal Score differences are, respec- 
tively, 1.50, 2.24, 5.10, and 2.41. The standard 
deviation of Verbal Scores is approximately 14 
scaled score points. With the possible exception 
of age group 70-74, differences between the 


age group, the conversion to scaled scores for every 
test is independent of age. Comparisons of groups in 
this study of the old-age sample were made in terms 
of scaled scores, This also permits the additional com- 
parison of level of performance of the various old-age 
groups with that of the reference group. 
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sexes on Verbal Score do not appear to be of 
practical significance. 

The algebraic summation of the Performance 
test differences (Table 7) yields mean Per- 
formance Score differences of —.92, 1.82, .48, 
and —1.72 for the four age groups. The 
standard deviation of Performance Scores is 
approximately 10. Differences between the 
sexes in terms of Performance Score seem to be 
very minor. 

When the differences for all eleven tests are 
summed, the mean Full Scale Score differences 
are .58, 4.06, 5.58, and .69 for the four age 
groups. The standard deviation of Full Scale 
Scores is approximately 22 points. 

Although there is a general tendency for 
men to score higher than women on the WAIS, 
the difference in any age group is not large 
enough to justify separate treatment of the 
data for each sex. In all further analyses, the 
data for the two sexes in each age group were 
combined. 


Complete and Incomplete Cases 


A subject was not included in the national 
standardization of the WAIS if, for one reason 
or another, he did not attempt all of the tests 
in the Scale. This condition excluded from the 
national sample every individual suffering 
from a physical infirmity which prevented him 
from attempting one or more tests. Since the 
proportion of infirm individuals in the popula- 
tion (ages 16-64) is very small, the exclusion 
introduces a negligible source of bias in the 
national sample. 

In older groups, however, the proportion of 
people suffering from maladies or infirmities 
which preclude the administration of some 
tests is much greater than in younger groups. 
Although the Performance tests of the WAIS 
do not require any extensive physical activity, 
they do call for the use of the fingers of one or 
both hands, and the use of the eyes at rela- 
tively close distances. Some older people are 
therefore unable to respond to some of the 

Performance tests. Many of those who could 
not be given all of the Performance tests are 
nevertheless able to take all of the Verbal tests, 
which require only that the subject be able to 
hear and reply to the examiner. Subjects who 
completed the Verbal tests but could not be 
given one or more Performance tests were 
classified as “incomplete” cases. 
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TABLE 8 ' 


NUMBER OF PERFORMANCE TESTS OMITTED BY 
INCOMPLETE CASES 


Age l 
No. of tests | 
omitted 75 and| All ` 
60-64 | 65-69 | 70-74 over Age 
1 4 4 7 7 22 
2 1 1 7 9 18 
3 4 S 2 7 18 
4 0 5 2 7 14 
5 6 9 8 28 51 | 
No. of incom- | 15 24 26 58 | 123 l 
pletes 


Table 8 shows that the examiners were 
remarkably successful in their efforts to give 
all tests to their subjects. A considerable 
proportion of incomplete cases is found only in 
the oldest group. Assuming a subject is willing 
to be tested (Table 3 shows the largest group 
among those persons not tested is the group 
who refused), all the WAIS tests can ap- 
parently be given to at least three out of four 
older people up to age 75. 

In the national standardization of the WAIS, 
the development of Verbal, Performance, and 
Full Scale IQs was based on people who had 
taken all tests. Since the testing of older people 
was considered an extension of the national 
standardization, the IQ tables for the old-age 
groups were also based on complete cases only. 
Tt is of interest, however, to compare the 
complete and incomplete groups in terms of the’ 
tests given to both groups—the Verbal tests. 
This comparison is shown in Table 9. l 

It seems clear that the mean scores of the! 
incomplete cases are generally lower than 
those of the complete cases on all the Verbal 
tests and at each age level. Whether the differ- 
ences indicate a decline in the verbal abilities 
of the incomplete cases or a lifelong differential 
between the complete and incomplete cases 
is impossible to determine with these data. 
The user of the WAIS with older people, 
particularly with those who cannot take all of 
the Performance tests, should bear in mind 
that the IQ tables are based on complete cases. 


Change in Abilities with Age 


The conversion of the WAIS raw scores on 
each test to standard scores based on a single 
reference group permits a ready comparison 

| 
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TABLE 9 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF COMPLETE AND INCOMPLETE CASES ON VERBAL TESTS 
Complete Cases Incomplete Cases 
Test Age 

N Mean SD N Mean SD 
Information 60-64 101 9.55 3.17 15 9.13 3.18 
65-69 86 9.63 3.22 24 8.00 3.42 
70-74 80 8.48 2.86 26 7.12 2.99 
75 and over 85 7.92 2.81 58 6.41 3.02 
Comprehension 60-64 101 8.96 2.27 15 8.33 1.74 
65-69 86 8.76 2.43 24 8.08 2.96 
70-74 80 7.98 2.09 26 7.65 2.88 
75 and over 85 7.52 2.46 58 6.90 2.52 
Arithmetic 60-64 101 9.51 3.58 15 8.00 2.85 
65-69 86 9.30 3.69 24 7.33 3.16 
70-74 80 7.86 3.28 26 6.35 3.59 
75 and over 85 7.11 2.60 58 5.50 2.02 
_ Similarities 60-64 101 8.77 2.82 15 8.53 2.55 
| 65-69 86 8.45 3.00 24 7.38 3.59 
70-74 80 7.40 2.75 26 6.15 3.12 
75 and over 85 6.19 3.33 58 5.53 2.92 
Digit Span 60-64 101 8.82 2.89 15 7.53 2.80 
65-69 86 8.01 2.69 24 6.63 3.57 
ý 70-74 80 710} (9) 2182117 (9609) 6.581100 3034 
75 and over 85 6.94 3.24 58 5.79 3.34 
Vocabulary 60-64 101 9.61 3.25 15: 8.47 3.54 
65-69 86 9.58 2.83 24 hats 3.55 
70-74 80 8.25 2.93 26 7.85 3.56 
75 and over 85 8.35 3.11 58 7.05 3.28 


of different age groups in terms of average 
test performance. Thus, the four old-age 
groups can be compared not only with each 
W other, but also with the younger groups of the 
WAIS national standardization. Figures 1 and 
2 show the age curves based on complete 
cases for each of the eleven tests. A break in the 
curve separates the national sample from the 
old-age sample. For the reference group 
(ages 20-34), the mean standard score is 10 and 
the standard deviation is 3 on every test.. 

There is good continuity between the old-age 
curve and the national standardization curve 
| for each of the tests. The general trend of the 
| curves up to age 60 is maintained in the curves 
for the older groups almost as though the 
latter curves were extensions of the former. 
Despite the fact that the sampling methods 
_ in the national standardization and the old-age 
study were quite different, Figs. 1 and 2 suggest 
that the old-age sample constitutes an appro- 
priate extension of the national sample. 


It may readily be seen that the shapes of the 
curves for the Performance tests are generally 
different from those for the Verbal tests. The 
Performance tests show a sharper decline 
with increasing age. Furthermore, the ages at 
which maximum achievement is recorded are 
lower than for the Verbal tests. In general, 
maximum achievement on the Performance 
tests is reached in the twenties and decline 
occurs after age 30. In tests of the Verbal 
series, peak achievement typically appears in 
the thirties and is maintained past the age of 40. 

It is interesting to note that there is no 
sharp drop in the scores of older people until 
about age 70. Even after this age the decline on 
Verbal tests is relatively small. The mean 
scores of the oldest group do not fall a standard 
deviation below the mean of the reference 
group on most of the Verbal tests. 

Among the Performance measures, the 
most marked decline is shown on the Digit 
Symbol test. However, this test places great 
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emphasis on speed and visual perception, and 
it has long been known that older people are 
penalized by such measures. On three of the 
remaining four Performance tests, the mean 
scores of older people up to age 70 are less 
than one standard deviation below the mean of 
the reference group. 

The Vocabulary, Information, Comprehen- 
sion, and Arithmetic tests, which show the 
smallest declines up to age 70, represent the 
abilities most needed by people in their com- 
munication with others. The Similarities test, 
although useful in the measurement of intelli- 
gence, constitutes an artificial situation by 
the standards of everyday life. The same is 
true of Digit Span. Decline in ability on 
Similarities and Digit Span is probably of 
lesser consequence in the lives of older people. 
The retention of power in the verbal abilities 
measured by the other four tests, however, is 
likely to be of considerable importance. 

It must, of course, be kept in mind that the 
data in the figures are mean scores. The over- 
lapping of the age groups is very great, and 
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there is much more variation within any age 
group than between age groups. 

Figure 3 shows the age curves for the Verbal, 
Performance, and Full Scale Scores. These are 
respectively, the sums of the scaled scores on 
the Verbal tests, the Performance tests, and 
all tests. The sums of scores are the data from 
which the Verbal, Performance, and Full 
Scale IQ tables are made. Since the 1Q’s are de-i 
termined separately for each age, comparisons 
of different age groups must be made in terms) 
of the sums of scores rather than 1Q’s. 

It may be seen that the Verbal Score is ata 
maximum for people in their thirties; per- 
formance achievement is highest in thel 
twenties; and for the sum of verbal and per- 
formance achievement, the maximum is 
reached in the twenties and maintained until 
the mid-thirties, As was noted in the discussion 
of the individual tests, the curves for the 
old-age groups fit very well as continuations 
of the curves derived from the national stand! 
ardization sample. Decline in Verbal, Perform: 
ance, and Full Scale Scores is most marked: 
after age 70. 
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Some indication of the extent of decline in 
Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale Scores 
at the older age levels may be obtained by 
comparing the achievement of the older groups 
with that of the reference group of people 

7 aged 20-34. In the reference group, the mean 
Verbal Score is 60 and the standard deviation 
is 15. Age group 65-69 (67.5 on the base line 
of the curve) has a mean Verbal Score of 53.7. 
Up to age 70 the greatest decline in average 
Verbal Score is therefore about .4 of the 
Standard deviation of the reference group. 
For the next older age group (70-74) the 
average Verbal Score is about .8 of a standard 
deviation below the mean of the reference 
group, and for the oldest group the average 
Score is about 1.1 standard deviations below 
the reference group average. 

The Performance Score mean and standard 
deviation for the reference group are approxi- 
mately 50 and 12, respectively. The average 
Performance Score of age group 65-69 is about 
1.3 standard deviations below the average 
Score of the reference group. The older groups 
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drop much more. The mean score of age group 
70-74 is about 1.7 standard deviations below 
the reference group mean, and the oldest 
group mean score is 2.1 standard deviations 
below the reference group. 

On the Full Scale Score which is the sum of 
the Verbal and Performance Scores the decline 
of the older groups is of course greater than 
that shown on the Verbal Scores and less than 
the decline on the Performance Scores. The 
mean Full Scale Score of the reference group is 
110 and the standard deviation is 25. Thus, 
the mean Full Scale Score of age group 65-69 
is about .9 of a standard deviation below the 
mean of the reference group, the mean of age 
group 70-74 is 1.3 standard deviations below 
the reference group, and the mean of the 
oldest group (75 years and over) is 1.7 standard 
deviations below the reference group. 


Intercorrelations of the Tests 


The intercorrelations among the WAIS tests 
are shown in Tables 10-13 for each of the 
four old-age groups. Similar data are reported 
in the WAIS Manual for age groups 18-19, 25- 
34, and 45-54. A summary of the correlational 
data for the four old-age groups and the three 
younger groups is shown in Table 14. This 
table presents the range of coefficients and 
median of the correlations among the Verbal 
tests, the Performance tests, the Verbal tests 
against the Performance tests, and among all 
tests. 

Several conclusions may readily be drawn 
from Table 14. The intercorrelations among the 
Verbal tests are generally higher than those 
among the Performance tests. Intercorrelations 
within either the Verbal scale or the Perform- 
ance scale tend to be higher than the coeffi- 
cients between Verbal and Performance 
measures. The range of coefficients is somewhat 
greater in the older groups, which have more 
low r’s than the younger groups. 

It is interesting to find that the intércorrela- 
tions of the WAIS tests are very similar for the 
seven age groups. This would suggest that the 
factorial composition of the WAIS is essenti- 
ally the same at different age levels. In a study 
of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, 
Hagen (2) found that the general factor main- 
tained its relative importance between the 
ages of 5 and 13. It is conceivable that a 
similar result would be obtained from factor 
analysis of the WAIS for adult subjects. 
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TABLE 14 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR EACH OF SEVEN AGE GROUPS 


RANGE AND MEDIAN OF INTERTEST 
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= 


Performance Verbal vs. Per- 
Verbal Tests Tests formance Tests All Tests 
Age E 
Range | Mdn | Range Mdn | Range | Mdn | Range | Mdn 
18-19 .48-.81 64 | .45-.69 | .59 .37-.65 | -52 .31-.81 ak, 
25-34 40-.81 59 | .44-.62 | .53 .30-.67 -50 | .30-.81 52 
45-54 .45-.85 | .66 | .48-.64| .56 .42-.65 54 | .42-.85 | .57 
60-64 .32-.716 | .61 | .48-.68 .57 | .35-.67 .53 .32-.76 | .54 
65-69 .38-.82 | .59 | .37-.71 54 | .22-.67 48 .22-.82 51 
70-74 .41-.71 ‘61 | .28-.66| .54 | .26-.66 44 | .26-.71 51 
o 75 and over “98-77 | .61 | .31-.68 | .50 | .08-.63 41 | .08-.77 | .46 
No. of 7’s for each age group 15 10 30 55 
TABLE 15 


Verbal Score 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF VERBAL, 


PERFORMANCE, AND FULL SCALE SCORES 


Age 
Mean SD Mean 
60-64 55.24 
65-69 53.73 14.51 88.13 
10-74 47.66 13.73 
75 and over 44.02 
Development of IQ Tables ization were adequate to age 64, and conse: 


The Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale IQ 
tables for the national standardization sample 
were developed for seven age groups between 
the ages of 16 and 64. The procedure is de- 
scribed in the WAIS Manual (3, p. 18). For 
each group the sums of scaled scores on the 
Verbal tests, the Performance tests, and on the 
sum of all tests were converted to IQ’s by 
equating the mean sum of scaled scores to 
100 and the standard deviation of the sums of 
scaled scores to 15. A check on the variances 
of the sums of Verbal scores indicated that the 
same standard deviation could be used for all 
age groups in constructing the Verbal IQ 
tables; similarly, single estimates of the 
standard deviation were found appropriate for 
all age groups in making the Performance IQ 
and the Full Scale IQ tables. 

The development of the IQ tables for the 
older groups is also discussed in the WAIS 
Manual (3, p. 22). The youngest of the four 
old-age groups (60-64) overlapped the oldest 
group (55-64) in the national standardization. 
It was found that the IQ tables developed for 
the 55-64 age group of the national standard- 


quently separate IQ tables were not made for 
age group 60-64 of the old-age study. For the} 
remaining three age groups, 65-69, 70-74, and 
75 and over, separate IQ tables were prepared: 
In constructing the tables for the three oldest 
groups, the standard deviations of sums of 
Verbal, Performance, and total scaled scores 
which were used were the same as thos 
adopted for the age groups of the national 
standardization. This point merits furthet 
discussion. 

The means and standard deviations 0i 
sums of scaled scores on the Verbal, Perform 
ance, and total test for the four old-age group 
are shown in Table 15. For convenience 
Verbal Score is used to represent the sum 0% 
scaled scores on the Verbal tests, and Pe 
formance Score and Full Scale Score similarly, 
stand for sums of scaled scores on the appr? 
priate tests. Bartlett’s test for homogeneity 4 
variance was applied to the variances of th 
three types of scores. The chi-square valué 
resulting from this test were associated will 
probability (p) values of .93, .45, and .60 f0 
the Verbal, Performance, and Full Scal 
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Scores, respectively. Since p values greater 
than .05 are generally taken to indicate that 
the differences among the measures tested may 
be attributed to chance, it is reasonable to 
compute a single estimate of standard devia- 
tion for the four old-age groups. The resulting 
standard deviation estimates were 14.34 for 
Verbal Scores, 10.12 for Performance Scores, 
and 22.76 for Full Scale Scores. The corre- 
sponding standard deviation estimates for the 
national standardization sample were 15.21, 
11.48, and 25.23. 

In order to construct the IQ tables for the 
age groups starting with age 65, a choice had 
to be made between the standard deviation 
estimates determined from the old-age groups 
and those based on the national sample. In 
previous studies of the problem of change in 
intelligence-test scores with age, it has gener- 
ally been found that variability tended to 
increase with age despite a decline in average 
scores (1, p. 284). In the present study, the 
variability of the older groups is smaller than 
that found for the younger groups. This 
observed result may be attributed to the fact 
that only complete cases were used to con- 
struct IQ tables for older people. Constriction 
in the standard deviations for these groups may 
also result from the selection of cases in a 
limited geographic area. It would therefore 
be reasonable to suspect that the computed 
standard deviations for the older groups are 
too small. The somewhat larger standard 
deviations based on the national sample were 
consequently accepted as more suitable esti- 
mates for the older groups. The IQ tables for 
age groups 65-69, 70-74, and 75 and older, 
were made by converting the obtained mean 
Verbal, Performance, or Full Scale Score of 
each group to 100. The values for the corre- 
sponding standard deviations of Scores were 
the same as those used for the national sample, 
and these were converted to 15. 


SUMMARY 


In recent years there has been an increasing 
interest on the part of governmental, social, 
and scientific agencies in the problems and 
needs of older people. There is every indication 
that this interest will continue to increase in 
the future. As a concomitant, the frequency 
and importance of individual testing to de- 
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termine intellectual ability, special capacities, 
and extent of deterioration will increase. 

The usefulness of test scores is in large 
measure dependent on the availability of 
adequate normative data. With the coopera- 
tion of the Committee on Human Develop- 
ment of the University of Chicago, a grant from 
the U. S. Public Health Service, and Com- 
munity Studies, Inc., it was possible to extend 
the WAIS norms to the aged. Metropolitan 
Kansas City was the locale for the study. A 
probability sample of the population of the 
area was drawn, and the names and other 
descriptions of persons aged 60 and over were 
recorded. A final selection was made of 649 
names from which it was hoped to obtain 500 
persons who could be tested. 

Inevitably, some of the persons listed could 
not be tested. All the Verbal tests were ad- 
ministered to 475 subjects. For approximately 
25 per cent of these cases one or more of the 
Performance tests could not be used because 
of the subjects’ sensory or motor defects, 
fatigue, illness, or refusal to complete the 
Scale. 

The examiners were instructed to use re- 
peated visits and ingenuity and persuasiveness 
to gain subjects’ willingness to be tested. The 
methods used by different examiners naturally 
varied somewhat, but all examiners had con- 
siderable success in gaining the cooperation of 
the cases assigned to them. The most common 
type of resistance encountered was the mani- 
festation of suspicion or defensiveness. How- 
ever, most of the people in the sample willingly 
contributed their time and effort to the study. 
Repeated contacts to secure testing were 
found to be of value. 

The tested sample compared favorably with 
the desired sample which was specified as a 
result of the probability method of selection. 
It is reasonable to accept the tested group as a 
suitable sample for the development of WAIS 
norms for older people. 

Although the primary purpose of the project 
was the standardization of the WAIS for older 
groups, other analyses of the data were made, 
The effects of additional time on WAIS scores 
were investigated by comparing scores ob- 
tained under standard time limits with scores 
obtained in unlimited time. It was found that 
additional time made very little difference in 
scores. The standard time limits for the WAIS 
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tests are appropriate for all ages, and there 
seems to be no reason for extending the testing 
_ periods. The differences between the sexes on 
the WAIS were small enough to permit their 
combination in all further analyses. 

Comparisons were made of the complete and 
incomplete cases in terms of the Verbal tests 
which both groups had taken. The complete 
cases generally received higher scores. The 
user of the IQ tables for older groups should 
keep in mind the fact that these tables are 
based on people who completed all eleven 
WAIS tests. 

The study was also concerned with changes 
in abilities with increasing age. In the verbal 
abilities decline with age seems to be relatively 
small until about age 70. The decline in the 
Performance measures is greater than in the 
Verbal tests. The mean Verbal Score for age 
group 65-69 is less than one-half standard 
deviation below the mean of the reference 
group, whereas the mean Performance Score 
for the same age group is more than a standard 
deviation below the corresponding mean of 
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the reference group. For groups over 70 the 
decline is more rapid. 4 

Study of the intercorrelations of the WAIS 
tests revealed that the coefficients are similar 
among the four old-age groups and correspond 
closely to those for younger groups. This would 
suggest similar factorial composition of the 
WAIS at all age levels. } 

The development of IQ tables for the old-age 
groups was described. These tables are 
published in the WAIS Manual. For all ages 
the IQ represents the performance of an 
individual in comparison with people in his 
own age group. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ATTRIBUTED MOTIVE ON THE 
ACCEPTANCE OF STATEMENT 


NICHOLAS PASTORE anp MILTON W. HOROWITZ 
Queens College 


VERYDAY observation suggests that the 
character of attribution of motive 
affects one’s attitude toward persons 

and their actions. If a motive is considered base 
rather than praiseworthy, the evaluation of 
the ensuing behavior may be debased. The 
investigation reported here represents a first 
step in the elucidation of principles or condi- 
tions governing the manner in which attitude 
toward a given motive affects evaluations of 
behavior. We directed our attention to a rela- 
tively homogeneous set of statements of social 
policy rather than actual, and more heterogene- 
ous, segments of ongoing behavior. 

Our procedure is similar to that of Asch in 
his investigation of a parallel problem (1). In 
brief, Asch demonstrated that a given state- 
ment undergoes change in meaning when 
authors of different valence are attributed to 
that statement. In turn, the changed meaning 
influences the degree of acceptance of the 
statement. Although he was probably aware of 
the problem, Asch did not consider the possi- 
bility that the changed meaning was induced 
through the type of motive that was attributed 
to the author. The present experimenters (Zs) 
have shown that there is a congruency between 
the degree of acceptance of author and state- 
ment on the one hand and the type of motive 
ascribed to the author on the other hand (2). 
In that study it was not possible to assert that 
the attributed motive functioned as a causal 
factor since only the subject’s (S’s) own at- 
tribution of motive was involved. In the 
present study the Es arbitrarily assigned a posi- 
tive or a negative motive to a given author. 
If these attributed motives influence the degree 
of acceptance of a statement, motive functions 
as a causal factor. 


METHOD 


To each of 10 statements one of two plausible authors 
and one of two plausible motives were attached. A 
brief description of each author accompanied the state- 
ment. For a given statement one of the pair of authors 
and one of the pair of motives were deemed by the Es 
to be either positive or negative. Since each statement 
occurred under four different conditions (authorship 


and motive), four booklets were prepared. The first 
three statements with the corresponding pairs of authors 
and motives, identified as positive or negative, are 
given below. 

1. “In the interest of maintaining world peace all 
atomic weapons must be regulated by an international 
organization.” 

Authors: (+) Bernard Baruch; (—) Klaus Fuchs 

Motives: (—) To justify his personal philosophy of 
world domination by his favored country. (+) To 
promote and maintain world peace. 

2. “Past membership in the communist party, or 
previous association with communists, does not neces- 
sarily make a man unfit for teaching in schools and 
colleges.” 

Authors: (+) Robert A. Taft; (—) Joseph McCarthy 

Motives: (+) To give a fair chance to a man who 
might have made an error. (—) To give the impres- 
sion of being an objective and humanitarian indi- 
vidual. 

3. “Every artist should attempt to reflect and ad- 
vance the social and economic aims of his society in his 
work.” 

Authors: (+) Ernest Hemingway; (—) Dmitri 
Shostakovich 

Motives: (+) To show that an artist could advance 
desirable aims without sacrificing his artistic ideals, 
(—) To win wider approval for his work which has 
been criticized as unartistic. 

When they were distributed to the Ss, each state- 
ment, of course, was accompanied by a single, author 
and a single motive without any identification as to 
positivity or negativity. In addition, three nine-point 
rating scales followed each statement. The first scale 
pertained to the degree of acceptance of the statement, 
the second to the degree of acceptance of the author, 
and the third to the degree of praiseworthiness of the 
attributed motive. The four different booklets were 
randomly distributed to 85 Ss in the first week of an 
introductory college course in psychology; names were 
not required. After the booklets were returned the Ss 
were informed that the stated authors had not actually 
made the statements attributed to them. 


RESULTS 


The main analysis, according to our hypothe- 
sis, concerns the comparison between the mean 
acceptance of the 10 statements when accom- 
panied by an attributed motive which is 
positive with the mean acceptance of the same 
10 statements when accompanied by an 
attributed motive which is negative. The statis- 
tical analysis compares the two mean accept- 
ances (positive vs. negative motive) for each 
author for a given statement. Of the 20 com- 
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parisons there were but three reversals; that is, 
for only three comparisons was the mean 
acceptance of statement higher when accom- 
panied by a negative motive than when 
accompanied by a positive motive." This ob- 
tained result, by use of the binomial distribu- 
tion, is significant at the 1 per cent level? The 
main hypothesis of this investigation is thus 
confirmed. Further analysis of acceptance of 
statement as a function of the S’s own rating 
of motive produced, as would be expected, even 
more significant results. Analysis showed that 
the Ss? rating of motive was congruent with 
the a priori attributions of the Es. 

Several other results may be mentioned. The 
Es’ attributed motive influences the degree of 
acceptance not only of the statement but of the 
author as well. For a given statement and 
author, the mean acceptance of the author was 
greater when accompanied by the Es’ at- 
tributed positive motive than when accom- 
panied by the Hs’ attributed negative motive 
in 19 of the 20 possible author-comparisons. 
In addition the usual finding of social psy- 
chology (cf. 3) that differently valenced 
authors exert a differential pull on acceptance 
of statement was confirmed. For the 10 possible 
comparisons of mean acceptance of statement 
between each pair of authors (one positive, the 
other negative) there were no reversals. It was 
apparent that there was an interaction effect 
between motive and author; an attributed 
positive motive, for example, was rated as 


1 Repetition of these three items alone on a larger 
sample yielded results in agreement with our hypothesis. 

2 We recognize that each S’s responses to a set of ten 
statements are not independent. However, it is doubtful 
that lack of independence in this case is responsible for 
the significance of the obtained result. Lack of inde- 
pendence of responses would impair the use of the sign 
test only under the following condition. Ss must in- 
crease the ratings of those statements which are ac- 
companied by positive motives and concomitantly 
decrease the ratings of those statements which are ac- 
companied by negative motives. But this type of non- 
independence of responses presupposes the very hy- 
pothesis of this investigation. 
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more positive by the Ss when it was accom: | 
panied by a liked author than when accom- 
panied by a disliked author. This effect wil, 
be elaborated in another study. | 


DISCUSSION 


The demonstration that motive influences 
the degree of acceptability of a statement finds 
ready application to many phases of living, 
The judge who metes out a sentence, or the 
jury that sifts the evidence, is guided by the 
evaluation of the intended motive of the 
defendant. Was an antisocial act committed 
because of ignorance of consequences, an over- 
whelming momentary impulse, premeditation, 
or “bad” character? The answers to these and 
similar questions help to determine the degree 
of negativity of the underlying motive. And, 
in turn, the character of the attributed motive 
is a factor determining the severity of punish: 
ment. Of course, the legal considerations in- 
volved in the relationship of amount of 
punishment to the type of motive receive 
explicit expression in the various Penal Codes, 

Obviously the influence of motive-attribu- 
tion operates in ordinary face-to-face encoun- 
ters of ordinary living as well as in complex 
legal situations. What attitude is induced if a 
guest spills a drink on the rug? To what extent 
should a mother punish her child for a misdeed? 
How shall we interpret the failure of a friend 
to keep some appointment? These are some of 
the manifold questions the answers to which 
depend on the type of attributed motive. 


| 
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CASE REPORT 


OBSERVATIONS OF A PERSON WITH CONGENITAL INSENSITIVITY 
TO PAIN 


LOUIS D. COHEN, DAVID KIPNIS, E. CHARLES KUNKLE, PHILIP E. KUBZANSKY 
Duke University: 


LTHOUGH reports about people insensi- 
tive to pain are increasing in number 
(5, 6, 8), they are still rare (about 15 
in the literature) and only one, McMurray 
(6), includes psychological data on a subject 
congenitally insensitive to pain. While Mc- 
Murray referred to Rorschach and TAT 
examinations in his report, these data were 
neither presented nor discussed. The present 
report, about a 19-year-old college girl con- 
genitally insensitive to pain, includes psycho- 
logical projective and objective test data in 
addition to the neurological and medical 
data which have been reported in abstract 
elsewhere (4). 

The subject (S) was first brought to the 
attention of one of the authors (Kipnis) when 
she responded without evidence of pain to 
the removal of large sections of adhesive tape 
while being seen in the Duke University Stu- 
dent Health Center. Later, after an auto 
accident, she complained of a swelling of her 
ankle which had prevented her from putting 
her shoe on, but had not interfered with her 
participating in the festivities associated with 
a weekend football game and dance. X ray 
revealed a slight fracture. Following this intro- 
duction to the S, she was tested over a period 
of nine months during which a wide variety 
of medical, physiological, and psychological 
experiments and examinations were conducted. 
The history and background information were 
secured primarily from the S, although some 
details were made available by her mother. 

Background. The S’s birth and delivery are 
described as normal, as was her behavioral 
development—walking, talking, play habits, 
feeding, etc. Impaired pain perception was 
first noted during infancy by her parents when 
S sustained severe burns over the left forearm 
and wrist without reacting as expected. Later, 
at 18 months, she took a series of 17 rabies 


1 From the departments of psychology, psychiatry, 
and medicine (neurology), Duke University and Duke 
University School of Medicine. 
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immunization inoculations without evidence 
of pain. Following a tonsillectomy, she did not 
cry and was able immediately to eat a full diet. 
At four, she had severe burns of both legs, and 
she reports that she fractured her ankle at the 
age of eight without apparent pain. Through- 
out her life she has had numerous cuts and 
burns. 

The S’s history also suggests decreased 
perception of tickling and itching, which was 
verified by the mother, who stated that the 
patient was not ticklish during infancy. She 
has had severe disseminated poison ivy on 
several occasions without discomfort or the 
need to have medication for itching. She has 
noted remarkably little discomfort from 
extremes in temperature, for she is able to 
swim in “icy water” and has washed dishes in 
water which has burned her mother’s hands. 
At the age of 16 she underwent an appendec- 
tomy under spinal anesthesia because of fever, 
mild nausea, and a sense of discomfort in the 
right lower quadrant. She was ambulatory 
twelve hours postoperatively, at which time 
she developed a throbbing headache which 
disappeared when she lay down. This pre- 
sumptive postpuncture reaction constitutes 
her only definitely painful experience. She 
has never complained of other headaches, 
menstrual cramps, toothache, or abdominal 
pains. She rarely sneezes. 

Family. The father is described by the S as 
a meticulous person with firm convictions. 
He has been employed as a traffic manager in 
a northeastern business firm for more than 
20 years, has been doing well, and moving along 
through the usual promotion pattern. He 
finished two years of college and is reported to 
have been an able student. He was described 
by the daughter as being very talented, having 
wide interests in art and languages, and taking 
many night courses in order to sustain his 
interests. Daughter further characterizes father 
as being democratic rather than authoritarian. 
She was never spanked by him, although she 
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was always aware when discipline was neces- 
sary, at which time it was administered 
verbally. 

The mother was described as an extremely 
active and intelligent person. She holds four 
part-time and evening jobs, involving teaching 
of crocheting and knitting at two different 
service centers and working as a secretary to an 
attorney and to a guidance bureau. She 
finished high school at the age of 15; maintains 
a wide range of interests, including some com- 
munity activities, 

The.only sibling, a brother, who is six years 
senior to our patient and currently a medical 
student in a southern university, was charac- 
terized as being an extremely likeable fellow, 
to whom the subject reported feeling closely 
attached, although she did at times have the 
usual brother-sister squabbles with him. 

Personal. The S was born in the midwest 
and moved to a large eastern city when she was 
four. Her early development was uneventful 

except as noted previously. She began studying 
piano at the age of four and seemed to do 
well. She also studied flute and clarinet and 
currently plays the piano for her own enter- 
tainment. 

After finishing grammar school at an 
early age, she went to a private northeastern 
prep school where she made an outstanding 
record. Although standards were very high, 
she skipped grades. She did very well in 
mathematics, English and science, and poorly 
in history. She was also extremely active in 
extracurricular activities. She claims, however, 
that she has never done much reading. 

She has an avid interest in recorded music, 
including various forms of jazz as well as the 
classics. She also reports enjoying swimming 
and tennis. 

Physical examination. The general physical 
examination reveals no unusual findings except 
for numerous scars over both hands, arms, 
feet, and legs. The neurological examination 
is negative with the following exceptions: 
temperature perception is impaired throughout 
to both heat and cold. Although she is able 
to discriminate the extremes of both heat and 
cold, the ability to discriminate small differ- 
ences in temperature is absent. She required a 
minimum interval of 12° C, instead of the usual 
5° C. to note differences. 

Light touch is slightly impaired in an irregu- 
lar and spotty pattern which follows no de- 
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finite dermatome distribution. This is more 
apparent over the extremities. 

Superficial and deep pain are totally absent 
throughout and could not be elicited by pres- 
sure, heat, cold, injury to the skin (piercing 
the skin with needles) or ischemia. There is a 
slight impairment of barognosis and graphes- 
thesia, as well as in two-point discrimination 
and in texture recognition. The ciliospinal 
reflex is absent; the corneal reflex is brisk and 
the associated sensation is described as “not 
comfortable.” From no area of the body cana 
double response to pin-prick be obtained, even 
though the areas tested be burned or denuded. 
Reflexes are all normal and symmetrical; no 
pathological reflexes are noted. 

Special experimental studies. The S’s history 
suggests decreased tickling and itching per- 
ception. Neither sensation could be produced — 
by intradermal histamine injection, cowhage, 
or fine hairs drawn across the skin. A normal 
flare response was readily obtained to hista- 
mine or local skin injury caused by epilation, i 
venipuncture, or scratch, Histamine phosphate 
(0.14 mg.) by intravenous injection evoked 
intracranial “throbbing,” but no pain. The S’s 
autonomic responses, characterized by blood 
pressure, pulse rate, peripheral blood flow, | 
and sweat reactions to temperatures of 0° C. 
and 51° C., were normal. Reactive hyperemia 
was also easily produced. 

In normal individuals, rhythmic muscle 
contraction produces a slight rise in both 
diastolic blood pressures which return to 
baseline levels within 30 to 60 seconds follow- 
ing cessation of muscular activity. If such 
activity is performed during ischemia to the 
limb exercised, pain soon develops, and the | 
elevation of blood pressure is greater, persists 
after cessation of exercise, and returns to: 
baseline levels only after the limb circulation 
is restored. In our S, however, ischemic muscle | 


muscle metabolites, as Alam and Smirk (1) 
have contended. It was also noted that 

peated painless muscle contraction in an 
ischemic forearm could be performed by this! 
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subject for at least four minutes—well beyond 
the limits normally imposed by the appearance 
of pain. Muscle strength remained unimpaired, 
indicating that ischemic pain, in skeletal 
muscle at least, may be a premature warning 
of significant tissue damage. 

Exposure to ischemic muscle pain or certain 
other noxious stimuli is known to produce a 
marked antidiuresis secondary to release of 
antidiuretic substance from the posterior 
pituitary gland. Such a response could not be 
evoked in this subject, either by immersion of 
a foot in ice water (0° C.) for fifteen minutes, 
or by prolonged exercise of an ischemic 
forearm. 

During arm ischemia all sensibilities, except 
position sense, were prematurely lost and 
their return delayed far beyond normal when 
circulation was restored. This phenomenon, 
known to occur with incomplete peripheral 
nerve injuries, was unexpected in this subject. 
The observation is not easily reconciled with 
the conventional assumption that the sensory 
barrier in congenital insensitivity to pain is 
solely in the central nervous system. It was 
also incidentally noted that release of pro- 
longed ischemia produced the usual thermal 
paresthesia but yielded no “Pseudocramp,” 
pricking, or tingling sensations, supporting 
the recently disputed concept of Weddell and 
Sinclair (9) that “release pricking” is sub- 
served by pain pathways. 

Electroencephalographic examination re- 
vealed no abnormalities. The subject’s atten- 
tion-reaction to commands, calculations, and 
stroking of the skin, as manifested by the 
disappearance of alpha wave activity, was 
normal. Yet, conditioning the dorsum of the 
hand to stroking resulted in a reappearance of 
the alpha wave pattern which did not then 
disappear when the stimulus was altered to 
Vigorous pinching. 

A skin biopsy was obtained revealing nerve 
fibers in normal pattern in the dermis up to 
the Malpighian layer. 

A classic psychological experiment, the 
induction of analgesia in normal individuals 
in response to hypnotic suggestion, was in 
this subject attempted in reverse. Under 
hypnosis she failed, however, to perceive or 
Teact to noxious stimuli even with strong 
Suggestion. 

Psychological examination. The S was seen 
Over a period of eight months at about weekly 
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intervals. During most of the testing she was 
quite off-hand in her manner, easy and un- 
interested; she was frequently flippant and 
wise-cracking—even while conforming to the 
test instructions. The only active expression 
of interest appeared at the end of the testing 
sessions when she asked for information about 
the results. 

The intelligence tests revealed the subject to 
be of superior intelligence. On the Wechsler- 
Bellevue test, she scored at the maximum in a 
number of the performance items and finished 
before the time limits in a number of timed 
tests, thus earning scores below what she 
might have achieved were the tests more 
difficult. Her speed of response in many of the 
tasks was striking. She finished the Digit 
Symbol test in 70 seconds and earned maxi- 
mum extra time credits on the block design 
items. There were no consistent errors in any 
of the material, and the errors that she did 
make were often a function of her haste in 
responding. The high intelligence level was 
consistently manifested throughout all the 
other testing. 

In perceptual tasks, such as the flicker 
fusion, the threshold level was indistinguish- 
able from that of a group of her peers, although 
the precision of her judgment was quite 
variable (comparable to that of subjects in a 
more anxious group). When the flicker-fusion 
task was made more difficult by reducing the 
exposure time, she seemed to have some diffi- 
culty; her responses were inconsistent and 
threshold determinations by the method of 
limits procedure proved impossible. In relation 
to color perception, some difficulty was noted 
in describing colors accurately on Card X in the 
Rorschach, but this difficulty was not con- 
firmed when checked with the Ishihara cards. 
Over all, these findings suggest that she is 
able to perceive accurately, to respond quickly 
and efficiently, and to appreciate the world 
about her. There was difficulty with tasks 
involving maintaining set for a period of time 
and in tasks involving color discrimination. 

On self-report tests such as the Minnesota 
Multiphasic, Lorr anxiety ratings, and Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety scale, and questionnaires 
such as the Duke Symptom Check list and 
Self-acceptance scales, one finds the S$ well 
within the normal limits of functioning for 
her own group. There is a suggestion from the 
MMPI that she may be assertive and forth- 
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right and have a tendency to impulsive expres- 
sion. The self-report material also suggests 
that she has lower “self-acceptance” than her 
peers. However, she was rated low anxiety on 
the rating scales used for this purpose. In 
general, it may be concluded that self-report 
tests do not distinguish her appreciably from 
others of her social and educational group. 

Sociometric data about the S in relation to 
her classmates were secured in consequence of 
another study of her group of students. She is 
rated by her classmates as in the upper quar- 
tile on, qualities such as ‘Gntelligence,” and 
“charm, poise, and sophistication.” She was 
frequently chosen as a girl “to room with,” 
“to work with,” or “to invite home.” At the 
time of a repeat evaluation some months later 
she seemed to have gained in social recognition 
and acceptance. 

The Rorschach? psychogram reveals strik- 
ingly an absence of all shading responses and 
only one color response in a 58 response 
record with 19 M and 13 FM responses. Two 
additional color responses were volunteered as 
well as two references to achromatic color. 
She qualified her imaginative concepts with 
adjectives such as “grotesque, maimed, dis- 
torted, weird, scarred, ugly, scorned, snobbish, 
etc.” If these descriptions of objects and people 
identified in the Rorschach reflect her views of 
the world or of herself, she may be expected to 
regard herself and others as distorted, inade- 
quate, and deficient. Some of the more striking 
examples from the Rorschach follow: 


Card III. ‘There’s a big face—man has a real fiend- 
ish grin with his mouth open—beady black eyes.” 

Card IV. “A little old man who’s all crippled and 
maimed trying to walk along—all distorted.” 

Card IX. “Looks like people—weird and grotesque.” 
“A big gash with blood dripping out of it and a big 
puddle of blood down at the bottom.” 

Card X. “Looks as if everything is going to collapse. 
Destruction—everything falling down.” 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
TAT is the elaborate description and detailing 
of sensory qualities of the environment she 


2 Copies of the subject’s complete Rorschach pro- 
tocol, TAT stories, and sentence completion blank have 
been deposited with the American Documentation In- 
stitute. Order Document No. 4619 from ADI Auxiliary 
Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. remitting in 
advance $1.75 for microfilm or $2.50 for photocopies. 
Make checks payable to Chief, Photoduplication 
Service, Library of Congress. 
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depicts. Thus, we find her using such phrases 
as “the plush cushion scratched the child’s 
face,” or “trying not to scream out with the 
excruciating pain,” or “bathed in its luxurious 
comforts,” or “feeling the roughness of the 
wood rubbing against her,” or “droplets of 
water glistening in the bright sun as they flow 
in all directions.” It is interesting to note in 
two different stories her reference to pain as 
“excruciating” (above) and as “unspeakable.” 
She verbalizes extraordinary descriptive lucid- 
ity and sensitivity to sensory aspects of the 
environment in the face of her known de- 
ficiencies. This descriptive lucidity is further 
illustrated in the following record of her written 
response to TAT Card 1. 


TAT Card 1. For years this poor boy, eighth child 
in a poverty-stricken family, has wanted to play the 
violin. At every opportunity, he would sit enraptured 
as a master demonstrated his ability to bring forth 
melodious strains from this small assemblance of wood 
and gut. The boy would sit for hours, chin resting heav- 
ily on his pudgy, grimy hands drinking in each note he 
heard, remembering each cadenza, marveling at the 
intricate fingering, projecting himself into this man’s 
position and dreaming, always dreaming—hoping 
against hope that someday—. But that was foolish. 
There was school all day and after school he had to 
work, scraping together a penny here and there for help 
in providing the barest of essentials for the family. 
But this family was not just a group of people produced 
by chance as the result of selfish physical pleasure by 
the parents. It was a unit—a body with its members 
working together. One day, as miracles and fairy tales 
would have it, the mother—thin, anemic, rough skinned 1 
and loving, presented a fiddle to her son. For years she 
had worked and sweated for this day. An expression of 
disbelief came over the child and then an illumination 
and glow that would dim the bright lights of a city 
filled his countenance. He fondled the smooth surface 
with his sweaty fingers. His tossled hair hung over his 
eyes hiding the burning tears of gratitude that filled 
his eyes. His—all his. His imagination leaped to uncon- 
trolled extremes. Practice—that’s what it takes—work, 


practice, unending hours needed to master the finger- 
ings and bowings. He was young, but there was time. 
Time—the all important factor in work, play, life, and 
so he practiced daily. Every free minute was devoted 
to this, his dream until—. That day at the factory 
several years later. He didn’t hear the warnings. The 
result of the accident was over fifty per cent disability 
of his left hand. The dream was gone. Never again could 
the delicate strains of Mozart be his. He put the violin 
back in the case, wrapped the velvet around it and 
snapped the lock shut. 


There is a theme which runs through her 
TAT stories centering around aspirations to 
achieve goals even while knowing the goals 
are unattainable. She underscores the futility 
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of all such striving and at the same time 
persists in the effort in her stories. 

Discussion. A number of questions seem 
appropriate in consideration of the phenom- 
enon presented by this subject: 

1. Some recent formulations about learning 
have placed anxiety and/or fear, as an 
acquired drive, in a pivotal role for the acqui- 
sition of a wide variety of responses (2, 3, 7). 
These formulations further describe anxiety 
and/or fear as the conditioned response to 
earlier pairing with unconditioned painful 
stimuli. The findings reported here suggest 
questions about the role of pain as an exclusive 
precondition to anxiety and suggest the 
possibility that pain may be one of a class of 
noxious stimuli which may have similar 
functional properties. For example, in the 
infant these might include loud noises and 
sudden release. Parenthetically it may be 
noted that our subject responded with a 
startle reaction upon being surprised, although, 
as we have noted, we could not elicit a pain 
response.’ 

2. We might inquire how congenital in- 
sensitivity to pain influenced learning in our S. 
There are several relevant questions: (e) Has 
the absence of pain impaired her acquisition of 
the ordinary social and intellectual skills? (b) 
Has she learned to avoid somatic injury? (c) 
What has been the effect of insensitivity to 
pain on the imagery, in her language usage? 

As far as can be demonstrated in the psycho- 
logical testing and in relations with the S 
during the extensive examinations which were 
conducted, she seems to have acquired a full 
range of skills and in ample measure. A variety 
of subtests involved in the Wechsler were 
performed with exceptional skill and efficiency. 
Other tests utilized as criteria for intelligence 
also showed her functioning at close to the 
maximum. If our measures of intelligence 
tap achievement in past situations, we have 
ample evidence that the S has learned, and 
well, from the opportunities presented to her. 
We note from the sociometric data that her 
Colleagues regard her well; she is considered to 
be intelligent, poised, and sophisticated. She 
is well accepted by her classmates and has 


* Since going to press, an article by Gordon A. Mc- 
Murray on “Congenital insensitivity to pain and its im- 
plications for motivational theory” has appeared in the 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 121-131, taking essentially 
this same position. 
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apparently had a successful career in school 
previous to and including her present activities. 

To the specific question as to whether she 
has learned the avoidance of somatic injury, 
if we may contrast this patient with one 
described by Malmo to Mowrer (8), our S 
has avoided much of the self-destructive 
behavior described by them and has evidently 
found other sensory cues to help her appraise 
her situation and avoid danger. This learning 
has not prevented some carelessness which 
resulted in certain injuries, but as in the in- 
stance where she broke her ankle after the 
automobile accident, she was able to use cues 
other than pain to enable her to repair the 
damage. Quite incidentally, she pointed out 
that she had to be particularly careful in 
dealing with hot objects so that other people 
working with her would not be burned. 

As regards the question of the effect of 
congenital insensitivity to pain on the imagery 
in her language usage, the startlingly lucid and 
elaborate clarification in her TAT stories 
suggests no appreciable limitation. At one 
point when the S was asked about her skill and 
capacity to deal with language and its relation 
to her emotional responses, she pointed out 
that the two were quite disconnected. She 
stated that in looking at a willow tree she was 
impressed with it as a “stick with some things 
hanging on it.” She was, however, able, she 
said, to describe it as “a wisp of a ballet dancer 
floating gracefully through the sky.” She 
pointed this out by way of refuting the 
possibility that emotional sensitivity was 
necessary for the manipulation of sensitive 
language. One possibility that suggests itself 
is that the very process of studying her 
reactions may have heightened her awareness 
of and response to the opportunities for the 
use of descriptive language. However, she 
reported that her skill with language had been 
called to her attention many years before when 
she had taken achievement and interest tests. 

3. A third series of questions which might be 
considered relates to the role of congenital 
insensitivity to pain in personality develop- 
ment, and its relevance to the general problem 
of psychopathology, particularly to hysteria. 
There are some aspects of this S’s personality 
which are noteworthy as they emerge from the 
psychological testing, but these do not im- 
press us as being very unusual. For example, 
she seems to set a premium on high intellectual 
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and: social achievement. She seems to be a’ 
dominant, authoritative, and definitive person. 
‘These qualities, however, do not seem to be 
related to the insensitivity to pain. 

There are only slight indications of psycho- 
pathology in the response patterns of the S. 
What emerges from the clinical data are 
certain response patterns which seem related 
to an awareness ofbeing deficient and 
“maimed,” suggested also in the symbolic 
material. But such response patterns, even if 
relevant, do not appear to be too unusual when 
seen in» the perspective of developmental 
psychology. Further, conventional psycho- 
logical tests revealed little that could be 
classified under the usual psychopathological 
nomenclature—such as hysteria. 

There were a few responses which could not 
be easily integrated into the clinical picture. 
During interview, the S appeared to be 
extremely taciturn, unresponsive, and almost 
“poker-faced.” Her emotional responses 
seemed to be very flat, and it was only when 
she was engaged in conversation that anima- 
tion seemed to come through. The marked 
contrast between this interview behavior and 
the articulateness in her writing and in her 
verbal responses to test questions is puzzling. 

The anatomic basis for this curious sensory 
disorder remains unsolved, as in the few 
previously reported instances. It is clear 
that the anomaly represents a defect in pain 
sensitivity, not merely an indifference to the 
sensation. The loss is more profound in some 
individuals than others and mild impairment 
in other sensory modalities may coexist. Yet 
all other neural functions remain intact. This 
situation can be set apart sharply from certain 
other rare diseases in which maldevelopment 
or progressive degeneration of primary sensory 
neurons or higher pathways has been observed 
directly or inferred from clinical experiment. 


SUMMARY 


The present report concerns itself with the 
physiological and psychological observations of 
a 19-year-old college girl of superior intelligence 
who is congenitally insensitive to pain. The 
history and background reveal a considerable 
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number of accidents, burns, and medical ~ 
difficulties to which the patient responded 
without evidence of pain. On physical exam- 4 
ination no unusual findings are noted except ~ 
insensitivity to pain and mild impairment © 
of several other sensory modalities. On spe- 
cial examination and study in a wide variety — 
of tests, the picture of insensitivity to pain 
is clarified. Psychological examination revealed 
the subject to be of superior intelligence, to 
be articulate and fluent in written expression, 
and to function within normal limits. Note- 4 
worthy was her generally flat emotional re- 
sponse to interview, her limited sensitivity 
in the Rorschach, and her extremely articulate 
and elaborate sensitivity to sensory qualities 
as revealed in her written and verbal descrip- 
tions. Some implications of insensitivity to” 
pain for general psychological functioning are 
considered. 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


ACCURACY OF IDENTIFICATION OF JEWISH AND NON-JEWISH PHOTOGRAPHS 


DONALD N. ELLIOTT ann BERNARD H. WITTENBERG 
Wayne University 


N 1946 Allport and Kramer reported finding a 
I positive relationship between anti-Semitic atti- 
tudes and accuracy of identification of Jewish and 
non-Jewish pictures (1). It was suggested that 
this relationship might result from the great im- 
portance to anti-Semites of identifying Jews. Such 
persons, it was hypothesized, may have become 
more sensitized than nonprejudiced persons to the 
observable characteristics of Jews. This interpre- 
tation was supported by Lindzey and Rogolsky, 
who reported somewhat similar findings (4). 

An important assumption involved in the above 
interpretation is that observable physical differ- 
ences do exist between Jewish and non-Jewish 
populations. Carter’s findings, however, do not 
support this assumption (2), He also pointed out 
that anthropologists are not in agreement regarding 
such physical differences. 

In view of this, one is tempted to look for alter- 
native explanations of Allport’s and Lindzey’s 
findings. One appears when it is noted that in both 
studies, “Don’t know” responses were allowed in 
judging whether the photographs were Jewish or 
non-Jewish. One half of these “Don’t know” re- 
sponses were scored as correct, presumably on the 
assumption that such judgments represented 
genuine uncertainty and that if the subjects (Ss) 
had been forced to use “Jewish” and “non-Jewish” 
judgments rather than these “Don’t know” judg- 
ments, they would have been correct 50 per cent 
of the time. Actually, however, if any knowledge 
concerning an area of judgment exists, “guesses” 
are more likely to be right than wrong (3). Since in 
both of the studies better-than-chance accuracy 
in identifying the photographs was reported, one 
might reasonably predict that those Ss who tended 
to use “Jewish” and/or “non-Jewish” rather than 
“Don’t know” judgments would obtain higher 
accuracy scores, solely as a result of this response 
bias. Further, if such a response bias were syste- 
matically related to the anti-Semitic scores of the 
Ss, it would result in a relationship between anti- 
Semitic scores and accuracy-of-identification 
Scores, 

„Ts it reasonable to suppose that such a response 
bias was systematically related to anti-Semitic 
Scores? Neither Allport nor Lindzey reported the 
Presence or absence of such a relationship. They 
did, however, report that a response bias with re- 
Spect to “Jewish” judgments was related to anti- 


Semitic scores: those Ss with relatively high anti- 
Semitic scores tended to use the “Jewish” label 
more often. It is within the realm of probability 
therefore, that Ss with relatively high anti-Semitic 
Scores tended to use fewer “Don’t know” responses, 
and, solely as a result of this response bias, ob- 
tained higher accuracy scores. x 

This investigation was designed to test the hy- 
pothesis that accuracy of identification of Jewish 
and non-Jewish photographs is related to S’s re- 
sponse bias associated with his anti-Semitic atti- 
tudes. 


METHOD 


In order to test the above hypothesis, two major 
changes in the experimental procedure followed by 
Allport and Lindzey were made. First, “Don’t 
know” responses were not allowed. This was done 
to eliminate any effect a bias in the use of this re- 
sponse might have on accuracy-of-identification 
scores. The second change consisted of the use of 
three samples of 20 photographs—each sample 
containing a different proportion of Jewish pic- 
tures. In the other studies a single sample was 
used, 50 per cent Jewish and 50 per cent non- 
Jewish. 

Sample I was 75 per cent Jewish; Sample II 
was 25 per cent Jewish; and Sample III was 50 
per cent Jewish. Any response bias with respect to 
the “Jewish” label would, therefore, be reflected 
differently in the accuracy-of-identification scores 
for these three samples of photographs. In Sam- 
ple I the label of “Jew” would be more likely to be 
correct than incorrect on the basis of chance proba- 
bility. In Sample II the reverse would be the case, 
and in Sample II the label of “Jew” could be ex- 
pected to be correct by chance approximately 50 
per cent of the time. $ TA 

Recalling that in previous studies a positive 
relationship had been found between anti-Semitic 
attitude scores and number of photographs labeled 
Jewish, it will be noted that with such an arrange- 
ment of picture samples, this response bias, if it 
were the only, or the most important, determining 
factor in the accuracy of identification, should 
cause differences in the relationship between anti- 
Semitic attitudes and accuracy of identification 
for three samples of pictures. For Sample I the 
relationship could be expected to be positive (since 
judgments of “Jew” would have a greater chance 
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of being correct than incorrect). For Sample Il, 
however, the relationship could be expected to be 
negative, and for Sample III, it could be expected 
to approach zero. 

If, however, the Allport-Lindzey assumption— 
that persons high in prejudice are actually more 
accurate in identifying Jews and non-Jews—is 
correct, one would predict that the relationships 
between anti-Semitic scores and accuracy of 
identification for the three samples of photographs 
would all be positive and of essentially the same 
size, 

The Ss were non-Jewish students in introductory 
psychology at Wayne University. Three groups of 
70 Ss each were used, matched for anti-Semitic 
attitudes on the basis of an 18-item Likert-type 
scale similar to the one used in the previous studies. 
Each group of Ss was presented with one of the 
three picture samples and instructed to judge each 
picture as being of a “Jew” or a “non- ew.” The 
photographs were obtained by random selection 
from specified populations of Jewish and non- 
Jewish photographs. These populations were, 
respectively, the photographs of all members of 
Jewish fraternities and all members of non-Jewish 
fraternities appearing in the 1949 Wayne Univer- 
sity yearbook. 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ANTI-SEMITIC ATTITUDE 
SCORES AND (a) ACCURACY OF IDENTIFICATION 
AND (b) NUMBER OF PICTURES LABELED 
Jewsu 


pA 


Group Group orou Combed 
N=70 N=70 N=70 N= 20 


f anti-Semit.— 36° —A7 —07 04 
Accuracy 

f anti-Semit.—No, 29 36 31 33 
labeled Jewish 


* SE, (for r = 0) = .12, when N = 70, (SE, for r = 0) = .07, 
when N = 210. 


TABLE 2 
Mean NUMBER OF Pictures LABELED JEW, MEAN 
NUMBER OF PICTURES LABELED CORRECTLY, AND 
MEAN NUMBER OF CORRECT IDENTIFICATIONS 
TO BE EXPECTED BY CHANCE 


I im m 
Actual no. of Jews in 15 (75%) 5 (25%) 10 (50%) 
picture sample 
Mean no. of pictures 7.8 (39%) 8.4 (42%) 8.3 (42%) 
labeled Jew 
Expected no. of cor- 8.9 (44%) 10.8 (54%) 10.0 (50%) 
rect identifications 
(by chance) 
Mean no. of pictures 8.8 (44%) 10.3 (52%) 8.8 (44%) 


correctly identified 
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RESULTS 


Correlations were computed between anti- 
Semitic attitude scores and (a) accuracy-of-iden- 
tification scores, and (b) number of pictures labeled 
Jewish. These are shown in Table 1 for each of the 
three groups and for the three groups combined. 

Tt will be noted that the correlations between 
anti-Semitic scores and accuracy of identification 
are positive for Group I, negative for Group II, and 
negative for Group III; the correlation for all Ss is 
slightly positive. Statistically significant differences 
jn these correlations are to be noted between 
Groups I and TI, and I and II. All correlations 
between anti-Semitic scores and number of pic- 
tures labeled Jewish were positive and did not differ 
from each other significantly. 

In addition to the results related directly to our 
hypothesis, other data were collected concerning 
the mean number of Jewish “identifications” and 
the accuracy of identification. These data are pre- 


sented in Table 2, where it will be noted that, i 


although the actual percentage of Jewish pictures 
varied from 25 per cent to 75 per cent, the per- 
centage of pictures labeled Jewish varied by only 
3 per cent, and then in a direction opposite to the 
actual change. This variation in percentage of pic- 
tures labeled Jewish by the three groups of Ss is 
not statistically significant. The number of correct 
identifications to be expected by chance was also 
computed for each group of Ss by summing the 
products of (a) mean number of “Jewish” judg- 
ments times the proportion of Jewish pictures in 
the sample and (b) mean number of “non-Jewish” 
judgments times the proportion of non-Jewish 
pictures in the sample. It will be noted that the 
mean number of pictures correctly identified by 
the Ss fell slightly below the computed chance 
expectancies for each group of Ss. 


Discussion 


On the basis of the results obtained in the pres- 


ent study, there is no evidence of a direct positive 
relationship between anti-Semitic attitudes and 
ability to identify Jewish and non-Jewish photo- 
graphs. If such a relationship existed, it should 
have appeared in fairly consistent fashion for all 
three groups of Ss. Actually, however, the rela- 
tionship was positive when 75 per cent of the pic- 
tures were Jewish and negative when only 25 per 
cent of the pictures were Jewish. Such differences 
are understandable, however, if one notes th? 
positive relationship between anti-Semitic atti- 
tudes and number of pictures labeled Jewish. It 
appears in this study, therefore, that accuracy of 
identification is not a direct function of anti- 
Semitic attitudes but is a function of the interac 
tion of a response bias (found to be related to anti- 
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Semitic attitude scores) and the proportion of 
Jewish photographs in the picture sample judged. 

An important difference between the results ob- 
tained in the present study and those reported 
previously is that in this study the over-all ac- 
curacy of identification fell slightly below chance. 
Both Allport and Kramer (1) and Lindzey and 
Rogolsky (4) reported better-than-chance ac- 
curacy of identification. Three possible reasons for 
the divergent results have occurred to the authors. 
First, the picture samples were selected from differ- 
ent populations; second, the pictures were selected 
by different procedures; and third, the Ss may have 
varied in skill of identification (as measured). At 
present it is not possible to determine which, if any, 
of these factors caused the divergent results. No 
matter what the cause, however, the results found 
in the present study suggest that the ability to 
distinguish between photographs of Jews and non- 
Jews with better-than-chance results is not 
universal. 

It is hoped, of course, that studies in accuracy 
of identification can be carried on with more com- 
plete sets of cues than those offered by black and 
white photographs. If and when such studies can 
be conducted, we will be better able to arrive at 
definite conclusions concerning the general ability 
to identify Jews and non-Jews and the existence 
of any relationship between prejudice and accuracy 
of identification. On the basis of the results ob- 
tained in this study, however, we are not justified 
in assuming that any general ability to identify 
Jews and non-Jews exists or that prejudiced 
persons are more able to identify Jews and non- 
Jews than are nonprejudiced persons. 


SUMMARY 


Allport and Kramer (1), and Lindzey and 
Rogolsky (4) have reported finding a positive rela- 
tionship between anti-Semitic attitude scores and 
accuracy of identification of Jewish and non- 
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Jewish photographs. They suggested that this rela- 
tionship may indicate a greater skill in such identi- 
fication by prejudiced than by nonprejudiced 
persons. 

It is possible, however, that the abovementioned 
relationship might be spurious—a result of the fact 
that both anti-Semitic scores and accuracy of 
identification were related to the Ss’ judgment 
tendencies. An experiment was therefore designed 
to test this possibility. Three samples of photo- 
graphs were used, one 75 per cent Jewish, one 50 
per cent Jewish, and one 25 per cent Jewish. 

It was found that the relationship between anti- 
Semitic attitude scores and accuracy of jdentifica- 
tion was positive only for the 75 per cent Jewish 
picture sample. It was also found that the rela- 
tionship between anti-Semitic attitude scores and 
the number of pictures labeled Jewish was positive. 
Consequently, it appears that in this study ac- 
curacy of identification is not a direct function of 
anti-Semitic attitudes but a function of the inter- 
action of a response bias (found to be related to 
anti-Semitic attitude scores) and the proportion of 
Jewish photographs in the picture sample judged. 

It was also found that the over-all accuracy of 
identification in this study was not greater than 
chance. This is in contrast to Allport’s and Lind- 
zey’s findings, where better-than-chance accuracy 
was reported. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF RESPONSE PATTERNS ON THE “REFINED EMPATHY 
SCORE” 


A. H. HASTORF, I. E. BENDER, anv D. J. WEINTRAUB 
Dartmouth College 


tion and measurement of what has been called 
empathic ability or social sensitivity. Recent at- 
tempts have employed a deviational score when the 
Subject tries to predict an associate’s responses to 
questionnaire items. The difference between the 
Subject’s (S’s) predictions and the associate’s 


Io continues to grow in the determina- 


actual responses is taken as an empathy score, the 
smaller the deviation, the better the empathy score 
3, 4). 

l PEN studies have dealt with the necessity 
of controlling for similarity when using a devia- 
tional score as a basis for measuring empathic 
ability (1, 5). It was found that an S’s predictions 
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were much more highly related to his own responses 
‘than they were to the responses of the associate 

for, If, by chance, the S and his asso- 
ciate were actually similar, deviations between the 
S and the associate tended to be reduced. A rank- 
difference correlation of +-.53 ( = 50) was found 
between the deviational score, which has been called 
the raw empathy score, and the degree of simi- 
larity, This finding raised the question of the 
validity of the raw empathy score, 

A 42-item questionnaire was administered in 
which S answered the questions himself and pre- 
dicted the responses of his associate (1). Each item 
provided ,a choice of four answers, namely; 1, 
almost always, 2, often, 3, seldom, 4, almost never. 
The item-by-item deviations between an S's pre- 
dictions and his associate’s actual responses con- 
stituted the deviational score which was labeled 
raw empathy, In order to study the influence of 
similarity, the projection, or better, the assumed 
similarity score was developed, consisting of the 
sum of the item by item deviations between an 
S's own responses and his predictions. The follow- 

question was considered; did S predict for 
oi in the same way as he answered for himself? 
It was realized, of course, that the similarity might 
be actual, or an unwarranted assumption of simi- 
larity. In either case it was called “assumed 
similarity” and no credit was given since it is cer- 
tainly unclear whether or not S was really em- 
pathic. A high deviation in the assumed similarity 
score therefore indicates the degree to which S 
moved away from his own responses to predict for 
another. In order to obtain a more valid empathy 
score which we called the “refined empathy score,” 
the raw empathy score was corrected for assumed 
similarity (5). The refined empathy score proved to 
be unrelated to similarity, rho = —.12 (n = 50). 

Having corrected the empathy score for as- 
sumed similarity, another difficulty arose, which 
it is the burden of the present note to discuss. 

The relationship of what we call the refined 
empathy score and other variables was studied. 
Various aspects of the Strong Vocational Inventory 
were examined, Nothing of significance emerged 
except a pattern of responding to certain ques- 
tions. For example, Part V, Peculiarities of People, 
consists of 47 items to which S is asked to answer 
like, indifferent, or dislike to various classes of 
people (such as absent-minded people, religious 

people, etc), The Ss who tended to have definite 
preferences toward people, cither like or dislike, 
also tended to obtain high refined empathy scores. 
borg pl Pag rl seemed consist- 
ently avoi indifferent response. This 
finding raised the following hypothesis: Ss who 
have definite preferences, particularly about 
people (Part V of the Strong) seem to have greater 
empathic ability as measured by our refined em- 
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pathy score. Conversely those Ss who respond 
indifferent seem to have lesser empathic ability as 
we measured empathy. However, prior to any 
further study of the above hypothesis we felt that 
we should look more closely at this tendency to 
respond in this patterned way. We were suspicious 
that this pattern of responding might be carried 
over to the 42-item questionnaire and thus play a 
spurious role in the derivation of the refined em- 
pathy score. We distinguish here between a pattern 
of response and Cronbach’s term, response set, 
Response set is defined by him as “any tendency 
causing a person consistently to give a different 
response to test items than he would when the same 
content is presented in a different form” (2, p. 476), 
Response set implies that the external situation, 
ie., the test form itself, is influencing the responses, 
This may be true, but more importantly, response 
tendencies might also be prompted by the peculiar 
characteristics of the person, Granting such an 
assumption, we prefer to use the phrase, pattern 
of response, rather than what Cronbach defines as 
response set, In order to ascertain if this pattern of 
responding, which was present in the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Inventory, was evident in a con- 
sistent form in the 42-item questionnaire, we 
studied a sample of our Ss, only to learn that such 
was the case, In other words, those Ss who made 
consistent entries in “like” and “dislike” cate- 
gories, thus avoiding the category of “indifferent,” 
were the same ones who chose the “1” and “4” 
positions in our 42-item questionnaire. The con- 
verse tendency also manifested itself: Ss tended 


eo 


to choose midscale responses in both of these forms. l 


The incidence of end-scale responses was 
studied in terms of the refined empathy score. The 
tho is +47 (n = 104) which is significant at the 
401 level of confidence. We also found that the Ss 
who made end-scale responses tended to choose 
associates who responded with midscale entries. 
The rho is +.32 (n = 104), which is also significant 
at the .01 level of confidence. It became clear that ~ 
Ss high in the refined empathy score tended, (a), to 
give end-scale self-responses, (b), to choose asso- 
ciates who give midscale responses, and (c), to pre- 
dict midscale responses for these associates. In con- 
trast, Ss scoring low in refined empathy tended (a), 
to give midscale self-responses, (b), to choose asso- 
ciates who give more end-scale responses, and (¢), 


to predict midscale responses for these associates. — | 


This pattern of response thus becomes an artifact 
in the empathy questionnaire. It is possible to ac- | 
count for the influence of the response patterns oi) 
the refined empathy scores. For if an S makes end- 
scale self-responses he assures himself credit on the | 
assumed similarity score if he chooses as well asso- 
ciates who respond midscale and predicts midscale 
Tesponses for them. The refined empathy score 
gives credit for Ss moving away from oneself when | 


predicts for another. However, an S who makes 
n e self-responses thereby limits the amount 
which he can move away from himself in his 
ictions; therefore he loses out on assumed 
hilarity. 
We found that most Ss were cautious in pre- 
cting. They used the middle “often” and “sel- 
om” alternatives. Predictions have been discussed 
Lindgren and Robinson. They found that 
ictions made on a revision of Dymond's 
ppathy test tended to conform to a cultural 
otype or norm (6). The present study bears 
is out. In the light of this finding, we learn why 
who themselves had definite preferences and 
E who reply with midscale responses 

to obtain high refined empathy scores, In 

of these adventitious findings it would then 
come possible to predict an 5S’s “empathic 
ility” without even scoring his predictions. We 
therefore impugn the refined empathy score 
& true measure of empathic ability. 
An implication of the pattern of response lies 
the field of personality. There is a clear-cut 
ndency for Ss who give end-scale self-responses 
| choose associates who reply with midscale re- 
bonses. Conversely, Ss, if they make midscale 
mses, tend to choose associates who answer 
the ends of the scale. Our correlation of = +.32 
= 104) is significant at the .01 level of confi- 
nce, Ss who are allowed to predict for associates 
Sa own choosing, tend to select friends with a 


ding per se is freighted with rich possibilities 
the field of interpersonal relationships. It is 
ivable that persons who make clear-cut 
ions for themselves, choosing such alternatives 
pei always or almost never, are inclined to 

Select friends who are less extreme in their feelings. 
On the other hand those who are moderate in their 
own Negi seem to prefer friends who are more 
decisive, We pause for further experimental 
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‘The purpose of this brief note has been to point 
out that the refined empathy score, although con- 


act through the 
scoring system to influence to a large extent the 
refined empathy score. A subject receives a high 
refined empathy score, not necessarily because of 
his empathic ability, but because of his pattern 
of response and the pattern of response of the 
i he chooses. Nevertheless the 
criticism that past measures of empathy did not 
control for similarity is still a valid one, 
‘The refined empathy score which attempts to 
control for similarity is crippled, howevet, by the 
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Ki TIME ORIENTATION IN DELINQUENTS 
ROBERT J. BARNDT axp DONALD M. JOHNSON 


F WE admit that an active imaginative human 
being constructs his own environment, select- 
from the possibilities offered by reality, the 
temporal organization of this personal environ- 
“Ment takes on considerable importance. Lewin 
, for example, maintained that a person is likely 
future oriented if he feels that a highly valued 
is accessible to him, while a belief that the 


goal is beyond his reach restricts him to a present 
orientation. 

This orientation toward the future is acquired, 
of course, by incidental learning during childhood 
and adolescence. Hence the different family atmos- 
per (=, eae oea Gua Ta a 

different time orientations, 


aa Loar’ (5) recently reported some 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF DELINQUENTS 
AND CONTROL Groups ON MATCHING VARIABLES 


Rosert J. BARNDT AND DonaLD M. JOHNSON 


TABLE 2 


TIME ORIENTATION SCORES FOR STORIES OF 
DELINQUENT AND CONTROL Boys 
amam 


eei cae 
; Delinquents Controls 
vie MSD M SD 
Age 168 68mo. 169 103 mo. 
IQ 91.9 33 924 33 
School Achievement 61 24 64 22 
Status Index 62.2 3.2 61.6 4.0 


evidence from opinion polls on a “deferred grati- 
fication pattern” in middle-class families, charac- 
terized by educational aspirations, saving habits, 
and the The, not common in working-class families. 
Some time ago Davis and Dollard (1), speaking of 
the lower-class adolescent boy, said that “the 
long-range goals do not seem to be ‘there’ in his 
world; he does not see other people in his class 
attaining them, or practicing the behavior required 
of him, and he feels his parents and teachers are 
‘crazy’ when they demand it of him.” 

Following up leads of this sort LeShan (3) re- 
ported in this Journal a comparison of lower-class 
and middle-class children in respect to time orien- 
tation, using a story-telling technique. He found 
that the time spans covered by the action of the 
stories of the middle class children were signifi- 
cantly longer than those of the lower class children, 
Fink (2) found the story-telling technique appli- 
cable also to research with the aged. His institu- 
tionalized subjects made fewer references to the 
future in their stories than his noninstitutionalized 
control group. 

LeShan speculated that delinquents in general 
and psychopaths in particular would have short 
time perspectives. They seem to live in the here 
and now, unconcerned about rewards and punish- 
ments in the future. The present study was 
designed to test the hypothesis that delinquent 
boys would have shorter time orientations than 
ordinary boys. Do delinquent boys have a short 
time orientation that is more than a consequence 
of their social class background? 


MetHop 
Subjects 


The experimental subjects (Ss) in this study con- 
sisted of 26 delinquent boys, ranging in age from 15 
years, 7 months, to 17 years, 11 months, who had been 
committed to a state rehabilitational school by court 
action. All had appeared before the courts at least four 
times and 21 had been committed previously, either to 


1 We appreciate the cooperation of Mr. E. L. V. 
Shelley, Chief Psychologist, Boys Vocational School, 
Lansing, Michigan, and Mr, Harold Barr, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Bath, Michigan, in securing sub- 
jects for this study. 
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the state school or to semiprivate correctional schools, 
and were assigned to the living unit reserved for recidi- 
vists. The group was selected in this way so as to elimi- 
nate nondelinquents and boys committed for minor 
infractions. 

At this rehabilitational school the sentences are of 
indefinite length, but it is common knowledge among 
the boys that they will go home in about six months. 
Since there is a continuous psychological program, the 
boys are familiar with psychologists and their tests. 
Thus, except for their legal status as delinquents, these 
boys live in an atmosphere more like an ordinary high 
school than a prison. 

The control group of 26 boys with no court history 
was made up from the population of a small high 
school by selecting boys within the IQ and age ranges 
of the experimental group. To check on academic 
achievement the scores of the experimental group on 
the Stanford Achievement Test (Intermediate Form 
D) were obtained from the school records and the same 
test was administered to the control group. Means and 
standard deviations are shown in Table 1. To check on 
social status the Index of Status Characteristics, as 
developed by Warner, Meeker, and Eells (6), was used. 
This technique assigns weighted scores to occupation, 
source of income, type of dwelling, and dwelling area. 
The weighted scores are added and the total is con- 
sidered an index of socioeconomic status. According 
to this scale the means of both groups fall approximately 
at the dividing line between the lower-lower and upper- 
lower classes. As Table 1 shows the two groups are 
quite similar except for the larger age variation of the 
control group. All differences between means were far 
below statistical significance. 

A check on place of residence showed that in the 
delinquent group 16 boys came from urban homes and 
10 from rural homes. In the control group there were 
14 from urban homes and 12 from rural homes. This 
difference also is a minor one. 


Procedure 


To investigate the span of future time orientation, & 
projective method was utilized, similar to that used by 
LeShan. Preliminary work showed, however, that the 
delinquent boys were unable or unwilling to respond 
to the instructions given by LeShan: “Tell me a story.” 
After considerable trial and error, instructions were 
adopted to which the subjects could respond readily 
but which remained ambiguous enough to permit 
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personal projection. As finally standardized the instruc- 
tions were as follows. 

“I want to see what kind of a story you can tell. I'll 
start a story and then let you finish it any way you 
want to. You can make it any kind of story you wish. 
Let’s see how good a story you can tell. T’ll start it 
now. ‘About 3:00 o’clock one bright, sunny afternoon 
in May two boys were walking along a street near the 
edge of town.’ Now you start there and finish the 
story any way you want to,” 

In response to these verbal instructions, stories 
were produced by all Ss of both groups. The stories 
were recorded stenographically or on a sound-disk 
recorder, from which they were later transcribed in full. 

In the many instances in which a specific time in- 
terval was mentioned by S in telling the story, no 
inquiry was made. If no time or time interval was 
included, an inquiry was made following the end of 
the story. The standard question asked was: “How 
long was this from the start of the story?” In this way 
it was possible to score the stories in terms of specific 
time intervals dating from three o’clock. 

After all were collected, the stories were assigned 
score values depending on the length of time covered 
by the action of the story. To avoid the overlapping 
intervals reported by LeShan, slightly different in- 
tervals were used. The scoring categories were as 
follows: 

1, Under one hour 

2. One hour or more but less than five hours 

3. Five hours or more but less than twelve hours 

4. Twelve hours or more but less than one week 

5. One week or more but less than three months 

6. Three months or more 

Thus each story was given a score from one to six. 
As a check on the reliability of the scoring, the stories 
were scored independently by three graduate students 
in psychology.? There was complete agreement among 
the three judges, presumably because of the simplicity 
and explicitness of the scoring categories and because 
an inquiry had been made in doubtful cases. 


RESULTS 


Frequency distributions of the scores for the 
delinquent and control groups are shown in Table 
2. It is clear that the sample of stories from the 
delinquent boys took place in shorter times than 
the sample of control stories, The ¢ ratio of the 
difference between the means was 2.08, which is 
Significant by a two-tailed test (p < .05). Since 
the distributions may not be normal, a chi-square 
test was also applied. This yielded a chi square of 
14.10, which is also significant (p < .02). 

To check on the matching, the three variables, 
age, IQ, and school achievement, were correlated 
with the scores for time orientation in each group. 


*We are indebted to Leo Gladin and Lawrence 
Walker for their help in the scoring. 
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The six correlations ranged from —.06 to .05. 
Hence the difference between the groups in time 
orientation could not be due to bias of the samples 
in respect to these variables. 

Content differences in the stories of the two 
groups were marked. Of the 26 subjects of the 
delinquent group 15 produced stories with crime 
themes or unhappy endings. In the control group 
of 26 stories there was only one with a crime theme 
and three others with unhappy outcomes. 

So little is known about the development of 
time orientation that speculation is hardly profit- 
able. We can conclude that short time perspective 
is part of the pattern of delinquency, but we cannot 
say which is cause and which is effect. We have 
demonstrated that useful results on time orienta- 
tion can be obtained by this story-completion 
method with a simple scoring system. Perhaps 
research with younger children will be possible. 
A study of time orientation in nondelinquent 
siblings of delinquents would be instructive. 


SUMMARY 


A group of 26 delinquent boys was equated with 
26 nondelinquents in terms of age, IQ, academic 
achievement, and socioeconomic status. Stories 
were obtained from all subjects in response to ver- 
bal instructions which included the beginning of 
the story. The stories were recorded and then 
scored in six categories in terms of the length of 
time covered by the action of the stories. Relia- 
bility of scoring was high. Analysis of the results 
showed that the delinquent boys did produce 
stories with significantly shorter time spans than 
the control boys. 
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THE AUTOKINETIC WORD TECHNIQUE" 


ALLAN RECHTSCHAFFEN 
Northwestern University 


stimulus situations decreases, perception be- 
comes more and more influenced by idiosyncratic 
variables in the perceiver. The autokinetic effect 
—the apparent movement of a pin point of light 
in a totally dark room—was utilized to explore the 
minimum limits of structure which a situation 
may have and still elicit interpretable responses of 
a projective nature. The subjects (Ss) were placed 
in the autokinetic situation and told that words 
would pe written by a moving light. The light 
was actually held stationary throughout the 
experiment. 

Nine Ss, six male and three female college stu- 
dents, were tested individually as follows: Ss were 
seated in a totally dark room 8 ft. from the point 
of origin of a dim light source of approximately 1 
mm. diameter, They were given a set of standard 
instructions which indicated essentially that this 
was a test of their ability to see words written by a 
point of light in a dark room, The Ss were en- 
couraged to guess at what a word might be when- 
ever they could not make out every letter of the 
word clearly. Each S participated in two sessions 
of 20 exposures each. Duration of exposure was 
varied randomly using 15, 30, 45, and 60 sec. 
exposures. Each session lasted approximately 30 
min., with a 3-min. rest after the first 10 exposures. 
To encourage productivity, Ss were praised when- 
ever they saw a word. Only the standard phrases 
“very good” and “‘you’re doing fine” were used, 
and at no time was S told that he got a word right 
or wrong. 

All Ss reported words being written by the point 
of light. Word production per S ranged from 2 to 
43; The group’s total production was 122 words. 
As might be expected, word production varied with 
exposure time, the 15, 30, 45, and 60 sec. exposure 
times yielding respectively 14%, 19%, 24%, and 

43% of the group’s total. Rate of word production 
increased as the sessions continued. The first 10 
exposures of both sessions produced only 30% of 
all the words seen, while the last 10 exposures of 
both sessions produced 70% of the total output. 


„` This work was done while both authors were at The 
City College of New York and Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


T ts often assumed that as the structure of 
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SARNOFF A. MEDNICK! 
Harvard University 


Similarly, the second session produced more words 
than the first, with 74% of the total word output | 
being reported in the second session. Thus while 
rate of word production seems limited, it ap- 
parently can be increased with increased exposure 
time, length of session, and number of sessions, 

Responses ran the gamut from such “unloaded” 
single words as “and,” “on,” and “the” through 
material seemingly related to the immediate situa- 
tion to material of a very projective, personal 
variety. Generally, the more productive the S, the 
more personalized the material seemed. 

The most striking example of reference to the 
immediate situation was given by a male S. During 
an intermission he told Æ that he wished to finish 
the experiment very quickly, because he had an 
examination to take in a short while. Following 
this, on the last 10 exposures of the session, he gave 
these responses: “leave; on; 1 (just the letter); 
read; after; out; rid; see; 1 (just the letter); run.” 
When later questioned, he said he had no idea at 
the time that what he saw was related to his desire 


i 
to leave. He seemed genuinely astonished when 
l 


shown the connection and said that he was not 
consciously thinking of leaving while he saw the 
words written. 

Material which apparently transcended the 
immediate situation came from two females who 
were tested with exposure times of up to 3 min, 
following the experiment proper. One of these Ss, 
after giving several responses of a very highly per 
sonal nature, indignantly demanded of Æ, ““Wheré 
did you get all that information about me?” The 
other S produced this paragraph: 


When men are tired and depraved, they become 
mean and callous individuals. When men learn to 
master their souls, the world will be a more humane 
and tolerant place in which to live. Men should lear 
to control themselves, 


Since there is little in the stimulus situation to 
“determine” the nature of the response, the 
technique may have usefulness in experiment 
work where it is desired to elicit idiosyncratic 
materjal without having to account for variables 
associated with the objective, physical stimulus. 
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THE TAYLOR MANIFEST ANXIETY SCALE AND INTELLIGENCE 


JANET A. TAYLOR 
Northwestern University 


N A RECENT issue of this journal, studies by 
Grice (1) and Kerrick (4), involving military 
personnel, each reported a significant correlation 
between scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale and a measure of intelligence (Air Force 
Clerical Aptitude Index and AFQT scores). A 
similar relationship between anxiety and AFQT 
scores for two independent groups of airmen has 
also been reported by Hammock (2). When the 
Heineman forced-choice revision (3) of the true- 
false Anxiety Scale, designed to reduce the oppor- 
tunity for distortion toward social favorability, 
was given to the same groups, Hammock found 
that the correlation between anxiety scores and 
AFQT rating disappeared. Thus, as Grice sug- 
gested, it would appear that while more intelligent 
individuals were better able to “outguess” the 
true-false version and present themselves in a 
better light than the less intelligent, use of the 
forced-choice scale eliminated the distortion of 
scores toward the direction of greater favorability 
and hence the correlation between intelligence and 
anxiety measures. 

Kerrick has concluded, on the basis of her ob- 
tained correlation, that the interpretation in terms 
of drive level given the series of studies demonstrat- 
ing a relationship between anxiety scores and 
various learning tasks in college students is suspect 
because of possible uncontrolled differences in IQ 
among such anxiety groups. As Kerrick stated, the 
results of verbal learning studies indicating an 
inferior performance for anxious Ss might be at- 
tributed to intellectual differences. It is difficult to 
see, however, how the demonstrated superiority of 
anxious Ss, particularly on certain verbal learning 
tasks, for which drive theory had predicted this 
direction of difference (e.g., 6), could be explained 
by postulating a discrepancy in intellectual level 
between anxiety groups. 

More directly relevant to this question, how- 
ever, are two studies with college students relating 
IQ ratings and anxiety scores. Testing 2,513 fresh- 


men at the University of Illinois, Dr. Louis Ate! has 
found a very slight, although statistically signifi- 
cant correlation of —.05 between the ACE and 
anxiety scores. Matarazzo, Ulett, Guze, and Saslow 
(5) have reported a somewhat higher correlation 
between ACE and anxiety (—.25) for 101 students 
but no relationship between anxiety scores and 
performance on the CVS. Further, grade average 
and anxiety were unrelated. These results, indi- 
cating little or no relationship between anxiety and 
IQ scores, are, of course, not too surprising in view 
of the greater homogeneity of intelligence among 
college students than military personnel. They sug- 
gest, furthermore, that the data from anxiety 
studies employing college students cannot reason- 
ably be attributed to intellectual differences, 
However, Grice’s conclusions that intelligence must 
be taken into account in investigations utilizing 
the true-false Anxiety Scale with groups varying 
widely in intellectual level certainly seems war- 
ranted, 
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SOCIAL LEARNING AND CLINICAL PsycHorocy. By 
Julian B. Rotter. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1954. Pp. xv + 466. $6.50. 

To psychologists cognizant of the gap between 
scientific knowledge and clinical practice, the rapid 
expansion of clinical psychology into diagnosis, 
psychotherapy, and ward administration is often 
disquieting, and there are occasional cries that 
clinical psychologists have sold their scientific 
birthright for the rewards of professional prestige 
and public popularity. 

Recognition of the confusion resulting from this 
rush to employ all types of tests or to develop new 
functions has clearly served as the “felt need” 
which stimulated Dr, Rotter’s impressive creative 
effort. Social Learning and Clinical Psychology is in 
effect two books in one, a trenchant and forceful 
evaluation of just what clinicians are doing, and a 
formulation of a behavior theory which strives to 
provide a more secure groundwork upon which 
meaningful clinical practice may be based. The 
theory, admittedly tentative and incomplete, rep- 
resents a genuine contribution to the clarification 
of thinking about clinical problems. 

The book falls rather naturally into three dis- 
tinct sections. Chapters I through IV present a 
detailed survey of the current functions and prob- 
lems faced by the working clinical psychologist 
from a theoretical and technical point of view. 
There are, for example, stimulating presentations 
of the value of theory in clinical practice, the im- 
portance of recognizing the limitations of gross 
subjective judgments, problems of labeling and 
categorizing, terminological confusion in report 
writing, and so forth. Clinicians, long restive with 
the methods of psychiatric diagnosis and the noso- 
logical approach, will delight in the author’s demo- 
lition of that point of view, but they will be made 
uncomfortable by his extension of these arguments 
to include many pat concepts in clinical psycho- 
logical practice. A lucid presentation of operation- 
ism and its value for clinical psychological termi- 
nology and research is particularly enlightening. 
On the whole, these three chapters appear to be 
“must” reading for beginning graduate students in 
clinical psychology and, indeed, for many prac- 
ticing clinicians. 

The middle section of the book comprises the 
author’s unique contribution, a “social learning 
theory of personality.” Beginning with certain 
rather general postulates, Dr. Rotter gradually 
traces the outline of what may be termed an 

expectancy-reinforcement theory of behavior. The 
theory is “pure psychology,” representing an inte- 
gration of ideas and approaches related to the work 
of Lewin, Kantor, and Adler, to whom the author 
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acknowledges his primary intellectual indebted- 
ness. It is termed a “social learning” theory be- 
cause of its emphasis on the fact that “Early 
acquired goals in humans (which play a great role 
in determining later goals) appear as the result of 
satisfactions and frustrations which, for the most 
part, are entirely controlled by other people” 
(p. 100). Interpersonal might perhaps be a better 
term than social, however. The key concepts in the 
theory are reinforcement, employed here in a molar 
fashion that follows the empirical law of effect and | 
avoids the difficulties and complexities of Hullian - 
drive-reduction formulations, and expectancy, em- 
ployed chiefly in the Lewinian sense of the sub- 
jective definition of the situation, but elaborated 
in the more precisely-defined objective sense of 
MacCorquodale and Meehl’s expectancy learning 
theory. These concepts are combined into certain 
quasi-mathematical formulae which specify, for 
example, that the “potential for behavior x to 
occur in situation 1 in relation to reinforcement ais 
a function of the expectancy of the occurence of 
reinforcement a following behavior x in situation 1 
and the value of reinforcement a” (p. 108). The 
broader formula for general prediction is: “The 
potentiality of occurrence of a set of behaviors that 
lead to the satisfaction of some need (need poten- 
tial) is a function of the expectancies that these 
behaviors will lead to these reinforcements (free: 
dom of movement) and the strength or value of 
these reinforcements (need value).” The organism 
is seen as constantly moving toward learned orf 
acquired goals and the current goals, however de- 
rived originally from physiological drives, have in 
the course of development acquired meanings 
often far in excess of the original physiologic 
motives. Three concepts of generalization are em- 
ployed, the third, “generalization of expectancy 
changes,” representing a unique effort to provide @ 
construct of great clinical import. There is a de 
tailed presentation by the author of procedures for 
more precise measurement of expectancy, rein- 
forcement patterns, and generalization effects. The 
two chapters on Basic Concepts and Broader Con- 
ceptions include an impressive array of investiga 
tions that demonstrate approaches to measurement 
of these variables and tests of hypotheses deduced 
from the postulates. These studies, many of themi 
unpublished dissertations, are described at length 
and provide a mine of stimulating data and 1 
search suggestions in areas such as measurements 
of expectancy, generalization of expectancy, effects 
of patterning or sequence on expectancies, m 
urements of need value, freedom of movement, aní 
goal levels. There is then an extension of these cd 
cepts to the matter of the relationship of behavi 
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to the immediate situation, a problem of increasing 
concern to workers with projective techniques. An 
interesting example of the many clever ideas to be 
found in this section is the original and provocative 
presentation of the differential effects of partial and 
100 per cent reinforcements on subsequent expec- 
tancy patterns, Space limitations prevent a full 
summary or evaluation of these meaty, data-filled 
chapters; suffice it to say that they represent an 
unusually rich source of original thinking and 
hypothesis-engendering material that will be re- 
ferred to often by research workers. They also bear 
within them the kernels of methodology for more 
effective clinical procedures and testing techniques. 
The third section of this book, while broadest in 
scope, is somewhat disappointing. Here Rotter 
attempts to relate his four classes of variables, the 
subject’s behavior, expectation of reinforcement, the 
value of external reinforcements, and the psycholog- 
ical situation, to the vast panoply of theoretical 
approaches, clinical instruments, and psycho- 
therapeutic techniques which are involved in the 
clinician’s functioning. The author chooses exam- 
ples of typical theoretical problems, and interprets 
them in the light of his concepts. A high expectancy 
for punishment becomes the variable in his system 
that roughly encompasses concepts of anxiety, 
emotional disturbance, or frustration state as used 
in other theories. Similarly the concept of self is 
incorporated within the framework of the word 
expectancy, since this latter construct involves the 
individual’s expectancy of the outcome of his own 
behavior. While these implications flow readily 
from the constructs as developed earlier, one can- 
not help but feel that rather difficult and chal- 
lenging issues have been passed over too casually. 
One might contrast the sober marshalling of con- 
siderations for the use of a concept of “self” in 
Personality theory offered by Allport in his recent 
Terry lectures with the sketchy presentation to be 
found here. In the section on clinical measurement 
of personality, Dr. Rotter seems more in his ele- 
ment and this portion contains an interesting sum- 
mary of key testing methods viewed from the per- 
Spective of the reinforcement-expectancy theory. 
Suggestions for objectifying clinical procedures and 
for separation of behavior-potential from need- 
values in analysis of projective technique content 
ate particularly useful here. The chapter on psy- 
chological therapy includes many useful transla- 
tions of problems into reinforcement-expectancy 
terms. It seems, however, overly abstract and 
difficult to relate to the actual operations of a 
therapy’ hour, Dr. Rotter discusses matters like 
telationship, insight, catharsis, transference, and 
Interpretation, but his presentation lacks some of 
the palpable reality that seems almost essential in 
Wscussions of treatment procedures. There is a 
Paucity of actual case material. As a matter of fact, 
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one cannot help but wonder whether the theoreti- 
cal constructs he employs have sufficient breadth 
and flexibility to account for the vast congeries of 
distortions, self-destructiveness, and bizarre phe- 
nomena that characterize psychopathology in its 
various degrees. This indeed remains for the reader 
the chief gap in the theory as presented—a serious 
question as to its applicability outside of the col- 
lege student subject laboratory experiments de- 
scribed in the theoretical chapters. Such applica- 
tion does not test the theory as a logical structure, 
but since this book strives to demonstrate the effi- 
cacy of theory for practical clinical work, one ex- 
pects much more of these final chapters. Certainly 
the chapters on testing, therapy, and particularly 
that on environmental treatment of children, 
contain valuable suggestions, but many of these 
seem based on other experience and not necessarily 
on the theory itself. It remains to be seen whether 
subsequent application in clinical situations can 
indeed provide an evaluation of the usefulness of 

the social learning theory for clinical psychology. 
On the whole, then, this book is an impressive 
achievement. Its critical sections present excellent 
teaching material for courses in clinical psychology. 
Its theoretical section is challenging and replete 
with clever experimental ideas that have implica- 
tions for clinical practice. However difficult trans- 
lation of the theory into the terms of clinical opera- 
tions may be, it must be said that a serious attempt 
is made here. If it is kept in mind that the theory is 
admittedly a work in progress, the reader cannot 
help but be stimulated by its clarity and potential 
generality. Although the sections on research are 
difficult reading because of excessively detailed pres- 
entation, the total effect of the style is reasonably 
pleasant once the definitions of new terms are fixed 
in the reader’s mind. Clinicians and personality 
theorists will undoubtedly find a good deal lacking 
in the section on application and in the failure 
really to come to grips with vast problems like 
anxiety, the self, and transference. There is, never- 
theless, much to be learned from this book by those 
who are willing to read it carefully and reflectively. 
Jerome L. SINGER 

Franklin D. Roosevelt V.A. Hospital 
Montrose, N. Y. 


Personatiry THRoucH Perception. By H. A. 
Witkin, H. B. Lewis, M. Hertzman, K. 
Machover, P. B. Meisnner, and S. Wapner. 
New York: Harper, 1954. Pp. xxvi + 571. 
Price $7.50. 

Some years ago the senior author conducted a 
series of experiments which revealed rather 
substantial variability in the capacity of subjects 
to detect experimentally induced deviations from 
their own vertical position and in that of their 
visual field. The studies reported in the present 
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volume comprise an extensive and painstaking 
investigation of this observation and of its implica- 
tions. Personality through Perception is, in short, an 
exploration of individual differences in the recog- 
nition of which way is up. 

It is a substantial if uneven book. There appear 
in sequence an exceptionally sanguine and ap- 
probative introduction by Gardner Murphy 
(“,.. I believe that the work . . . signalizes a new 
step toward the maturity of American Psy- 
chology”), a brief preface by Witkin, 22 chapters 
of text, three appendixes, a heavily psychoanalytic 
and Gestalt bibliography of 101 entries, and an 
exceptionally serviceable index. The body of the 
report includes 20 figures and 106 tables. 

A concise summary of the experimental preface 
to the present report is provided in the first 
chapter. This summary emphasizes two prominent 
findings: subjects differ markedly in responsiveness 
to both visual and proprioceptive cues in perceiving 
their position with respect to the vertical, and the 
relative dependence on one or the other of these 
classes of stimuli is consistent over a number of 
laboratory situations. The remainder and sub- 
stance of the volume is concerned with descriptions 

and analyses of the experimental situations and 
of the test criteria, with evidence respecting the 
two “modes of space orientation” and consistencies 
in these modes from one perceptual task to 
another, and with the examination of relations 
between an extravagant number of personality 
measures and the perceptual task scores. Basic 
data were obtained from 52 men and 51 women 
college students selected to include a wide range 
of performance on the space orientation tasks. 
Additional results are presented for 72 hospitalized 
psychiatric patients and for some 200 normal 
children at five different age levels. The former 
group was employed for validation and for testing- 
the-limits purposes; the children provided infor- 
mation on the genetic development of the observed 
perceptual phenomena. 

Each subject participated in a total of 16 
perceptual and personality test situations. Of the 


former, three—the rod-and-frame test, the tilting- 


room-tilting-chair test, and the rotating-room test— 
are of primary importance in differentiating 
between Ss and are designed so that the vertical 
may be located with respect to the axes of the 
visual field or with reference to bodily sensations. 
Each yields an index reflective of the extent of 
reliance on visual field cues. Three perceptual 
tasks—the embedded-figures test, brighiness-con- 
stancy tests, and the auditory-visual-conflict test—do 
not involve space orientation but purportedly 
measure the ability to separate a component of a 
field from its context. It was hypothesized that 
this capability is related to the mode of space 
perception revealed in the first tasks, i.e., the 


dependence on visual cues. Three remainiy 
perceptual tasks—the body-steadiness test, th 
body-balance test and the two-hand-coordination tesk 
—were developed “...to evaluate the effect 6 
the visual field upon ‘body action’ of various 
kinds,” and were included on the assumption that 
«susceptibility to influence by the field in 
dealing with one’s body is a general feature o 
some people’s psychological functioning.” 

Materials relating to the design and analysis of 
these perceptual tasks comprise the book’ 
principal asset. The results obtained were, i 
general, corroborative of those in earlier experi 
mentation. Additionally, it was found that th 
extent of susceptibility to influence by the visu 
field is determined by the structure of the field, by 
the prominence of internal cues, and by charag 


established ... and... perception of the bodi 
was less influenced by the surrounding field tha 
was perception of an external item.” 
Findings relating to personality and to it 
influence on the perceptual tasks are less ea 
interpreted. The personality test battery ¥ 
exclusively projective and included the following 
autobiography, personality questionnaire (a selectio 
and adaptation of 78 items from the MMPI 
sentence completion test, clinical interview, fig 
drawing test, Rorschach Test, Thematic A pperceplio 
Test and word association test. Of these, the fin 
three were employed as adjuncts to the interview 
The remainder yielded criterion scores. Th 
ostensible reason for this particular selection 0 
personality test devices—which has a number 
grave consequences—was to obtain “‘. . . the fulle 
possible understanding of each subject’s pêl 
sonality.” 
To the reviewer there seems to be a more basi 
Teason, one which is vital to the primary concel 
of the study as it is construed by the authors. Iti 
apparent from the first chapter that the autho 
conceive their investigation as something mot 
than a shotgun empirical onslaught on the pë 
sonality-perception issue. They have an hypothesi 
of formidable import. In skeletal form, 
hypothesis asserts that an individual’s mode 
space orientation—his relative dependence 0 
visual field stimuli—is but one reflection of H 
Placement on personality dimensions of tru 
protean range. In rough everyday psychoenaly 
language these fundamental dimensions 4 
subsumed within the “activity-passivity” © 
tinuum. “Passive” individuals—somehow ident 
fied as persons primarily responsive to extern 
cues in perceiving the vertical—are likely to 
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dependent, submissive, anxious, impulse-ridden, 
self-abasing, lacking in self-insight and possessed 
of a “... relatively undifferentiated and primitive 
body image.” “Active” individuals—those pri- 
marily responsive to internal cues—are prone to 
assertion, independence, assurance, self-respect, 
satisfactory impulse control, and an “integrated 
... adult conception of the body.” The speculative 
identification of external cue dependency with 
passivity and internal cue dependency with activity 
rests in what appears to be a gratuitous supposition 
that responsiveness to proprioceptive stimuli is 
somehow more “analytic” than is responsiveness 
to field stimuli. Whatever their source, it is 
apparent that in order to test these notions it is 
necessary to employ personality devices which 
lend themselves to broad interpretations regarding 
“dynamics”, i.e., the projective tests. It is clear 
that this implicit requirement need not preclude 
the inclusion in the battery of one or more 
objective tests of personality. Unfortunately none 
was employed. In the surprising experimental 
design used by the authors, broad clinical interpre- 
tations and the tenuous measures from which they 
are derived, provide the only personality criteria 
against which perceptual task performance is 
compared. They are the validation data. 

The problem of validation pervades the book 
and is confounded in several ways. In order to 
devise indexes for the various personality tests 
the authors compared the protocols of subjects 
who differed strikingly in their perceptual task 
performances. Measures which did in fact differ- 
entiate the two groups, were derived on the basis 
of those scores and these stacked measures alone 
were employed in the correlational analysis of the 
Personality and perceptual task data. Further, no 
satisfactory cross-validation is reported for the 
relations asserted on the basis of these procedures. 
Certainly there is neither logical nor statistical 
justification for interpreting the results obtained 
with psychiatric patients as validation for those 
obtained with the college student sample. Ac- 
cordingly, there is no way to sort out the contribu- 
tion of chance to the observed relationships. 

An additional validation problem is presented 
by the personality measures used in relating 
Performance in the two kinds of tasks. By the 
nature of their construction, the personality test 
Measures have a built-in, and frequently per- 
Suasive, face validity. But in no case is there 
empirical evidence to support the ascription of 
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Personality correlates to these measures, The 
assumption implicit in the authors’ treatment of 
this reasonably crucial issue is a curious one: 
apparently their conjecture respecting the sig- 
nificance of differences in perceptual tasks is 
expected to provide corroboration of the sig- 
nificance of otherwise unverified personality 
measures. These measures, in turn, are apparently 
intended to explain the same perceptual task 
differences with which they were built to correlate. 

There are other, comparably basic, inadequacies, 
One is the failure to control known sources of 
variance. The authors cite data, for example, 
attesting a close relationship between scores on the 
Weschler Intelligence Scale for Children and 
performance on several of the perceptual tasks 
employed in their experiments. Yet there is no 
report that the experimental subjects were even 
administered an intelligence test. Similarly, while 
there is apparent recognition of the influence of 
cognitive (associative) factors on perceptual tasks, 
no attempt was made to analyze subject groups 
with respect to relevant pre-experiment experience, 
There was very little concern apparent about the 
important question of test reliability. But there 
seems little point in perseverating in this catalog 
of methodological flaws: they seem to permeate the 
entire fabric of the book and to debase the fas- 
tidious and ingenious perceptual experimentation 
which is its major strength. 

What proved to be most disturbing to this 
reviewer was the rapid dissipation of the promise 
extended by the sophistication and subtlety 
demonstrated in the treatment of the perceptual 
phenomena. It is difficult to understand why 
personality variables could not have been handled 
with the same dispassionate and skilled objectivity, 
if not the same precision as, say, the stimulus 
variables. It is equally difficult to understand why 
“dynamically-oriented” psychologists fail to 
recognize the critical need to translate the casual 
and intuitive language of the clinic and the couch 
into the deliberate and open language of the 
laboratory. The argument that reduction and 
specification emasculate “meaning” is demon- 
strably specious; meaning is meaning. It is time 
that the psychology of personality incorporated the 
simple contraceptives that are a part of the 
scientific method. 

Josern G. SmitH 
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EDITORIAL 


‘His issue of the Journal, the last one for this 
editor, is unusually large, for it represents a 
regular issue and a Morton Prince Memorial 
Number combined. The enlargement is made pos- 
sible by the Morton Prince Memorial Fund, an 
accumulation of money when Journal sales are 
larger than production expense. When Morton 
Prince gave the Journal to the American Psycho- 
logical Association, he stipulated in the deed of 
gift that such funds should be used only in behalf 
of research in abnormal and social psychology and 
the report of its results. In this particular instance 
the fund makes it possible to publish within the 
calendar year of 1955 all of the manuscripts ac- 
cepted during 1954. At this time the lag in publica- 
tion is thereby reduced to a maximum of 12 
months, and all this brings credit to the memory 
of Dr. Morton Prince who gave the Journal to the 
American Psychological Association. 
With this issue, the fifth editorial regime of the 
Journal ends, and this editor sings his “swan song.” 
Volume 52 begins the sixth regime since Dr. Prince 


| founded the Journal, with Dr. M. Brewster Smith 


of the Social Research Council as the new editor. 
Dr. Smith is admirably equipped with both inter- 
ests and talents to carry on the editorship of the 
“venerable green-back,” as Professor Gordon All- 


port, the illustrious fourth editor, was wont to call - 


it. He is not only equipped to carry on, but also to 
push the Journal’s quality to new heights. This 
“swan song” is properly a report of stewardship, 
for the editor is an electee of the Council of Repre- 
Sentatives and thus owes his office to the American 
Psychological Association. 

In his initial policy-setting editorial, this editor 
Saw his task as that of integrating the often con- 
flicting interests of authors and readers for the 
long-term good of psychology. How well he has 
Succeeded is for others to judge, but he would like 
to report certain things learned. In the basic edito- 
rial task of selecting manuscripts, he verbalized a 
Combination of significance and soundness as the 
Criterion. At a verbal level, this judgment can be 


affirmed, but at the operational level the editor 


believes he learned something from six years of 
making judgments. With the expansion of our 
Science, no ordinary mortal can maintain an au- 
thoritative grasp of all the topics within the areas 
labeled abnormal and social psychology. If the 
editor’s lone judgment comprises the operation for 
determining significance and soundness, the journal 
must bear the stamp of his peculiar interests and 
thereby fail to represent the variety of investiga- 
tive enterprise under way in his time. It is our 
Association’s custom to correct this in a measure 
by having each editor supplemented by a group of 


consulting editors. This editor followed this custom 
exclusively during the first four years of his Tegime, 
and to those consulting editors on the masthead, 
he owes a tremendous debt. He is forever grateful 
to them. They made the task possible, Yet, like no 
individual editor, it is exceedingly difficult to have 
any set group fully responsive to the variety of 
investigative enterprise under way. As this gradu- 
ally became evident to this editor, he found himself 
formulating an operational definition of signifi- 
cance and soundness that may have some merit, 
A given manuscript is significant if, in the view of 
one, or better of two, of the fair-minded investiga- 
tors in the forefront of developments within the 
topical area to which the manuscript purports to 
contribute, this manuscript does make a contribu- 
tion. Such a judgment need not necessarily imply 
soundness. This can come best from a specialist in 
the sort of methodology employed in the work 
reported.-Yet the history of science is so replete 
with instances of major developments coming from 
unsound contributions that, at least sometimes, 
the judgment of significance from those on the fore- 
front in a topical area should overrule a judgment 
of unsoundness from an expert methodologist. 
Here is a moot side issue, and one which an editor 
alone must decide. This is reported for what it may 
be worth, but it should also be added that follow- 
ing this practice did not (except in the instance of 
one single month’s trial) appreciably increase the 
proportion of manuscripts considered acceptable. 
Moreover, study of the critical reports on manu- 
scripts from such ad hoc consultants who are not 
overburdened by a stream of manuscripts provided 
the editor with a fine technical education. 

The expansion of activity in the sciences gen- 
erally, and especially in psychology, calls for a new 
self-discipline on the part of authors who would 
sell their investigative wares. During the past dec- 
ade, activity in the areas of abnormal and social 
psychology have increased about fourfold if the 
number of manuscripts coming each year to this 
Journal is an accurate indicator. When this editor 
took over his duties in 1949, his predecessor, Pro- 
fessor Allport, remarked that approximately 100 
manuscripts a year represented normal receipts. 
The year 1948 had brought 149, but he thought 
this probably represented a kind of postwar bulge 
from authors whose wartime activities had kept 
them from preparing their work for publication. 
With these pieces “off their chests,” the number of 
manuscripts should return to normal. This then- 
editor-to-be agreed, but we reckoned without the’ 
postwar growth of American psychology and its 
selective expansion within the areas of abnormal 
and social. As a consequence, 419 manuscripts 
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were received during 1954. At its spring meeting 
in 1954, the Publications Board of the American 
Psychological Association recognized this expan- 
sion of activity by recommending an unprece- 
dented increase in the page allotment of 50 per 
cent for the Journal to go, henceforth, into two 
volumes a year. This may be fine for the interests 
of authors concerned with getting their manu- 
scripts published, but it also puts a burden on 
readers attempting to maintain a comprehensive 
grasp of developments in abnormal and social psy- 
chology. The rate of growth, if projected, also 
raises the specter of libraries expanding till they 
compete>with agriculture for the earth’s surface. 
Tf authors do not want their wares rejected, or if 
they are accepted to go unnoticed in print, they 
had better improve their rhetoric, their style, and 
especially their skill in brevity. As a first step to 
stem the effects of expansion, this is possible. Over 
and over, this editor has returned manuscripts with 
a request that they be cut by 50 per cent or more, 
Although silence is usually the first response to 
such a request, some authors have cried out that 
such condensation is impossible. Yet, once the 
perhaps heroic effort has been made, the preponder- 
ant majority have admitted that they themselves 
feel the manuscript to be improved. A good many 
have even thanked the editor for demanding the 
effort, and the editor usually has the impression 
that the condensed piece actually communicates 
more than did the longer version. 
Stewardship concerning restrictions in the deed 
of gift from Dr. Prince should also be reported. 
The Morton Prince Fund has afforded three sup- 
plements during the past six years. The first ap- 
peared as the Morton Prince Memorial Supplement 
to issue No. 2 of Volume 47 (April, 1952) and car- 
ried 50 papers in 293 pages, thus helping to reduce 
lag in all APA journals by taking those pieces con- 
sidered by editors and authors to be within the 
topical limits of abnormal and social psychology. 
The second was a Morton Prince Memorial Sup- 
plement to issue No. 4 of Volume 49 (October, 
1954). This provided the subscribers to the Journal 
with Psycholinguistics, A Survey of Theory and Re- 
search Problems, the report of the 1953 summer 
seminar sponsored by the Committee on Linguis- 
tics and Psychology of the Social Science Research 
Council. The supplement represented a quick grasp 
of an opportunity to increase the circulation of this 
work simply by using from the Fund the price of 
enough copies of the “run-off” for our subscribers. 
This issue contains the third Morton Prince Me- 
morial Supplement which is put within the covers 
of the regular issue to comply with postal regula- 
tions. 
The editor has also been continuously mindful 
of Dr. Prince’s concern that the number of manu- 
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scripts published from the social area should not 
be larger than that from the abnormal area, By 
interpreting abnormal psychology “to include pa- 
pers contributing to our fundamental knowledge of 
pathology, dynamics, and development... of 
personality or individual behavior”, this category 
actually includes more than half of the papers 
accepted. 

This editor has many debts of gratitude for help 
received from colleagues during his regime. The 
debt to the consulting editors on the masthead has 
already been mentioned. Thanks, one and all! To 
those readers not on the masthead, who have con- 
tributed critical analyses of manuscripts that 
enabled the editor to write intelligently to authors, 
thanks! To his distinguished predecessor, Professor 
Allport, thanks again for handing on the Journal 
with such a fine tradition and in such excellent 
current shape. For the first two years of this regime, 
before the Association established in the Central 
Office the editorial service so ably and helpfully 
managed by Dr. Lorraine Bouthilet (Thanks to 
her, and to her predecessor, Dr. Margaret K, 
Harlow), the editor’s wife, Esther Hunt, and Dr. 
Elizabeth Collins Wesman made the editor’s job 
possible by marking all copy for the printer and 
correcting the galley proof. To them he is eternally 
grateful for that all-too-boring labor in behalf of 
the profession and science of psychology. To his 
successive secretaries, Miss Helen Mulroney, Mrs. 
Mary Lou Ford, and Mrs. Marie McBride, thanks 
for diligent care in acknowledging manuscripts 
and keeping files in order. In the course of handling 
over 2,000 manuscripts, counting revisions, only 
twice did a manuscript get mislaid so that the 
author had to supply a carbon, and, in each case 
the fault was the editor’s. To Dr. Stanley Estes 
Book Review Editor throughout these six years, 
thanks for relieving this editor completely of this 
responsibility and for a job well done. 

Finally, the greatest debt of all is to Profess0t 
Arthur Jenness. For the last three years, he has 
undertaken the role of Associate Editor, an inno 
vation for journals of the Association. The expan 
sion of activity, already noted, increased the 
editorial load till it finally became nearly impossible 
for this editor. He sought the help of his one-time 
teacher, colleague, and friend, Arthur Jenness 
who undertook responsibility for those mant 
scripts coming each third month. In accepting this 
role, Professor Jenness has helped establish the 
innovation of an associate editor for each of tht 
Association’s journals receiving more manuscripti 
than one editor can handle. Even though the a 
rangement served to make the editorial task feast 
ble, the experience probably also indicated that® 


1Hont, J. McV. Editorial. J. abnorm. soc, Psychth 
1950, 45, 3-6. | 
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topical division of labor would provide a better 
basis for proper control than did a temporal 
division. To Arthur Jenness my gratitude for a 
tremendous lift, and the unspoken gratitude of 
authors who thereby got prompter service. 

Although the enlargement of this issue per- 
mitted publication of all of the manuscripts ac- 
. cepted before the end of 1954, it does not permit 
inclusion of the papers which this editor accepted 
from those arriving during January of 1955. These 
will overflow into Volume 52 and thereby some- 
what muddle the transition between this regime 
and the next one. 

Even though there is no denying that the edi- 
torial load has sometimes been heavy, carrying it 
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has also been rewarding. An editor gets to know his 
science ahead of time and is in the enviable position 
of being able to include in his teaching what fre- 
quently may not appear in published form for a 
year or more. There are also personal rewards. 


After studying a manuscript with a view to clari- 


fying why it should not be published or how it 
should be condensed and revised to improve com- 
munication, it is delightful to receive letters of 
appreciation from authors. They make the editor’s 
life worth living. One also gets the feeling that 
psychologists are delightful people. Write the new 
editor in such vein often! To Brewster Smith and 
the sixth editorial regime, best wishes! © 
J. McV. Hunt 


SOCIAL INTERACTION AND THE SELF CONCEPT: 


MELVIN MANIS? 
University of Illinois 


posedly unrelated sets of phenomena can 

be explained by reference to a single set of 
governing principles. Inasmuch as the self 
concept may be defined, in common-sense 
fashion, as the organized collection of attitudes, 
opinions, and beliefs an individual holds about 
himself, it would be reasonable to expect that 
it will be influenced by those factors that have 
previously been shown to influence other kinds 
of beliefs and opinions. In short, it is at least 
initially justified to assume that the self con- 
cept is not essentially different from any other 
set of attitudes, opinions, or beliefs collected 
by an individual about any given object or 
topic.* 

Most beliefs or opinions are acquired or 
learned in the course of interactions between 
people. This form of social influence or social 
learning is most marked in areas where direct 
and independent empirical investigation is 
most difficult. Sherif’s famous experiment on 
the autokinetic phenomenon (16) is a dramatic 
illustration that the things an individual sees 
and believes about the external world are 
largely dependent upon the opinions of others. 
As an extension of this general principle, it is 
to be expected that the things which an indi- 
vidual sees and believes about himself are, to 
an extent, determined by what others believe 
about him. Such a view is clearly in accordance 
with the writings of Cameron (3), Cooley (5), 
Mead (11), Newcomb (13), Rogers (15), 
Sullivan, and Snygg and Combs (17). 


Se progresses when two or more sup- 


Confirmation and Attitude Change* 


In general, an individual feels that a belief 
is “proper” or “valid” to the extent that it 


1'This paper has betn adapted from a dissertation 

which was submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 

quirements for the Ph.D. The author wishes to express 

oe a a his advisor, J. McV. Hunt, and to Ross 
er, for help and encouragement in the preparati 

of this study. Te ERA 

2 Now at the Outpatient Clinic of the United States 

Public Health Service in Washington, D. C. 

i 3 In this paper such terms as attitude, opinion, be- 
lief, and perception are used synonymously since they 
are all ultimately hypothetical constructs which are 
inferred from overt responses to observable situations. 

4 The propositions which are advanced in this section 
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commands confirmation (or agreement) from 
others. In the words of Festinger: “If there are’ 
other people around him who believe the same 
thing, then his opinion is, to him, valid. If 
there are not others who believe the same 
thing, then his opinions are, in the same sense, 
not valid” (8, p. 5). | 

Since we all soon learn that we may be 
punished for holding “invalid” beliefs, we are! 
continually ‘“‘checking” our opinions against 
the views of others. When, because of a lack of 
confirmation, we find that one of our beliefs 
is “incorrect,” we seek to remedy the situa-| 
tion by either changing our view, or by chang- 
ing the views of others, so as to “‘legitimatize” 
our own position. 

In “checking” and “correcting” his beliefs, 
an individual relies more upon some people 
than others. These people may be regarded as 
his reference individuals and it is against the 
yardstick of their opinions that he measures 
the validity of his own beliefs. In particular, 
most people “check” their beliefs by compar 
ing them with the opinions of their friends. 

When an individual’s friends do not confirm 
his beliefs, he will seek to increase confirma: 
tion by (a) exerting pressure on them to change 
their views, (b) “correcting” his own “mis 
taken” impressions, or (c) simultaneously) 
following both these courses of action. In any 
case, regardless of the particular mechanism 
which is chosen, the individual will attempt 
to create a state of affairs in which he and his 
friends are in general agreement. That is, ht 
will attempt to bring about an increase i 
confirmation. 

When two friends disagree about some 
political matter, they will probably discuss) 
their views openly and in this manner | 
achieve some measure of agreement. Similarly) 
when an individual's self concept is not col 
firmed by the views of his friends there sho 
be an eventual increase in agreement. Th? 
analogy between the two situations is n0! 
perfect, however, for our cultural valu 
generally prohibit us from frankly telling 
another person our opinion of him, nor can W 


are drawn largely and adapted from the work of re 
tinger and his associates (8). 
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tell us his frank opinion of himself. But this 
does not preclude the possibility of communi- 
cation, since our impressions or beliefs about 
an individual are, to some extent, communi- 
cated to him through our actions. That is, we 
tend to respond to him in a fashion which is 
consonant with our perception of him. Con- 
versely, an individual is probably able to 
communicate his self concept to others through 
this same behavioral medium. 


HYPOTHESES FOR Tuis STUDY 
Confirmation—Change and Friendship 


Hypothesis I. According to our theory and 
the results of numerous experiments on the 
social conditions of belief (16, 9), increases in 
confirmation (or agreement) should, and do, 
occur when the conflicting views concern some 
external matter such as football, perceived 
movement, or the like. If the self concept is, 
in fact, not essentially different from these 
externally directed beliefs, similar increases in 
confirmation should occur. This leads to the 
prediction that: I. Over a period of time there 
will be an increase in agreement between the indi- 
vidual’s self perception and his friends? percep- 
tions of him. EN 

Hypothesis II. In the preceding section we 
made the assumption that people influence, 
and are more influenced by, their friends than 
their nonfriends. In an experiment on “The 
Exertion of Influence through Social Com- 
munication,” Back (2) has confirmed an hy- 
pothesis which is similar to this assumption. 
He found that cohesive groups, defined as 
those which are highly attractive to their 
members, exert more influence on the beliefs 
of their members than do noncohesive groups. 
An obvious extrapolation of this finding is the 
prediction that friendship groups exert more 
influence over their members’ beliefs than do 
groups which are composed of individuals who 
have not chosen each other as friends. 

If the members of a group are able to in- 
fluence each others’ beliefs, they should, over 
a period of time, be able to diminish any dis- 
agreement which exists between them. If they 
Cannot influence one another, they should be 
relatively powerless to resolve such conflicts. 
We can therefore quantify the influence that 
the members of a group exert over one another 
in terms of their ability to settle disagree- 
ments. Thus, if the members of friendship 
8roups have more influence over each others’ 
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beliefs than do the members of groups which 
are composed of nonfriends, it may be hy- 
pothesized that: II. Over a given period of time, 
there will be'a greater increase in agreement be- 
tween an individual’s self concept and his 
friends’ impressions of him, than there will be 
between the individuals self concept and his 
nonfriends’ impressions of him. 


Confirmation and Changes of the Self Concept 


Hypothesis TIT.-Tt is our contention that 
through their actions toward him, an indi- 
vidual’s self concept is affected by those whose 
opinion he values. To be more concrete, an 
individual’s self concept can be either altered 
or reinforced by his friends, depending upon 
whether or not their actions toward him tend 
to confirm his existing self image. According 
to our theory, changes in the self concept 
should, by and large, be aimed at increasing 
the agreement between the individual’s self 
concept and the way he is perceived by his 
friends. We therefore predict that: III. Over a 
period of time, changes in the individual’s self 
concept will tend to increase the agreement between 
his self concept and his friends’ perceptions of 
him. 

Hypothesis IV. If an individual is more 
strongly influenced by his friends than by his 
nonfriends, this should be manifested in the 
respective abilities of friends and nonfriends 
to influence the content of his self concept. 
This leads to the hypothesis that: IV. During 
a specified period of time, the content of an indi- 
vidual’s self concept will be more influenced by 
his friends’ views of him than by his non- 
friends’ views of him. 


Confirmation and Changes in Others’ Percep- 

tions of the Individual 

Hypothesis V. When an individual’s self 
concept is not confirmed by his friends, he 
may, by behavioral means, strive to alter their 
impressions of him. Since pur culture prohibits 
an individual from openly discussing his own 
self concept, he may try to influence others by 
acting, whenever possible, in a fashion which 
he believes to be consonant with his own self 
concept and at odds with their opinions of him. 
If, for example, the individual believes himself 
to be mature despite the disagreement of 
others, he may try to change their views by 
consistently and repeatedly acting toward 
them in what he conceives to be a mature 
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manner. In this fashion he will attempt to 
“convince” them of the validity of his self 
concept. This leads to the hypothesis that: 
V. When an individual’s friends change their 
opinions of him, these changes will tend to in- 
crease the agreement between his self concept and 
his friends’ perceptions of him. 

Hypothesis VI. If an individual is more 
strongly motivated to receive confirmation 
from his friends than from his nonfriends, he 
might be expected to exert correspondingly 
greater effort in his attempts to alter their 
views of’him. Accordingly, he should be more 
successful in getting them to accept his beliefs 
about himself as valid. This leads to the hy- 
pothesis that: VI. During a given period of 
time, an individual will be more successful in 
influencing his friends to accept his self concept 
as valid than he will be in similarly influencing 
the opinions of his nonfriends. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The Ss in this study were 101 male students 
at the University of Illinois. The overwhelming major- 
ity of them were midyear freshmen who had entered the 
University five weeks before the start of the experi- 
ment. Their ages ranged from 17 to 26, although most 
were between 17 and 19. 

These men lived together in a dormitory-style build- 
ing which had been temporarily divided into rooms by 
a series of metal lockers. Nearly all of the men were 
assigned to these rooms on a random basis. There were 
a few, however, who had known each other before the 
start of the semester and who had asked to be placed 
in the same room. There were usually four men in each 
room, For the purposes of this study, groups were 
formed by pairing adjacent rooms, making a total of 
eight men in most of the various groups. 

Testing procedures. The Ss described each member of 
their group, including themselves, on 24 bipolar rating 
scales. These scales were derived from Cattell’s (4) 
factor analysis of Allport and Odbert’s adjective trait 
list (1). Cattell’s study resulted in 12 relatively inde- 
pendent factors. Of these, the eight which accounted 
for the most variance were represented by three items 
each. Synonyms were substituted for the original terms 
when, in the judgment of E,’ Cattell’s items seemed too 
complex for our Ss. Because of their origin in the All- 
port-Odbert trait list, the items which were selected 
may be assumed to sample virtually all of the important 
descriptive dimensions on which people within our 
culture vary. 

Following his self description, his description of an 
‘deal self,” and his descriptions of others, each S made 
sociometric choices from among the members of his 
group. The descriptive items and the sociometric 
questionnaires were administered twice, with a six-week 


5 The instrument used in this study is similar to that 
developed by Helper (10). 
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period intervening between the two administrations, 
At the time of the first test administration the Ss had ` 
lived together for a period of five weeks. 

Sociometric data. The sociometric data were used to 
select a friend and a nonfriend for each of the Ss. The 
friend was defined as that person within his group 
whom S had mentioned most frequently in the first 
sociometric questionnaire. The person who was selected 
also had to be mentioned by S as one of his five best 
friends on campus in the first sociometric questionnaire, 
The nonfriend was defined as the roommate to whom 
S had given the fewest sociometric votes on Test I. The 
people who were selected on the above criteria also had 
to satisfy certain requirements for stability of friend- 
ship or nonfriendship, as revealed by the sociometric 
data of Test II. 

It seemed desirable to select the nonfriend from 
within S’s room, rather than from within his group as 
a whole, to ensure that the frequency of contact between 
Ss and friends and Ss and nonfriends would be roughly 
comparable. 

The criteria of friendship that are discussed above 
sometimes resulted in a situation in which two Ss chose 
the same person as a friend. In such cases the two 
friendship pairs could not be considered independent of 
one another since one individual was common to both. 
This lack of independence would violate one of the as- 
sumptions of our statistical tests. To solve this problem 
it was decided to eliminate all Ss who had chosen the 
same person as a friend save for the S who had given 
him the greatest total of sociometric votes. A similar 
procedure was adopted for those instances in which 
two or more Ss chose the same person for a nonfriend. 
Here, however, the S who had given this nonfriend the 
lowest total number of sociometric votes was retained 
and the others eliminated. 

When these eliminations had been completed, there 
remained a sample of 36 independent friendship pairs 
and a sample of 28 independent pairs of nonfriends. 
All of the statistical tests to be reported were performed 
using these two samples. 


RESULTS AND DiscussIon® 


The concept of confirmation, or agreement, 
is central to each of the hypotheses which has 
been developed above. Operationally, this con- 
cept is defined by the value of the D statistic 
between an individual’s self description and 
his friend’s (or nonfriend’s) description of him 
(6, 14). It should be noted that the value of 
this D, which might be termed a confirmation 
score, is inversely related to the amount of 
confirmation which the individual receives) 
that is, small D’s indicate more confirmation 
than do large ones. 

Hypothesis I. Over a period of time the 


ê The p values reported here are for one-tailed tests: | 
These are used because the direction of each antic 
pared trend was specified prior to the collection of 

lata. 
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will be an increase in agreement between the 
individual’s self perception and his friend’s 
perception of him. 

A comparison of the confirmation scores 
received at Test I with the confirmation scores 
received at Test II shows the latter smaller 
than the former and the difference permits re- 
jection of the null hypothesis (p = .05). 
Closer inspection of the data reveals, however, 
that this increase in agreement is significant 
only for those 19 S-friend pairs in which the 
Ss described themselves more positively than 
they were described by their friends’ (p < .05). 
The 17 remaining S-friend pairs, in which the 
Ss described themselves less positively than 
their friends had described them, showed a 
trend in the hypothesized direction, but this 
trend was not significant (p = .26). 

Hypothesis II. Over a period of time, there 
will be a greater increase in agreement between 
an individual’s self concept and his friends’ 
impressions of him than there will be between 
the individual’s self concept and his nonfriends’ 
impressions of him. 

Increases in confirmation were measured by 
the difference between the S’s two confirma- 
tion scores. The amount by which the second 
D was smaller than the first was interpreted 
as an index of the increase in confirmation, 
since a small D indicated more confirmation 
than a large D. In those cases where the D at 
Test II was larger than the D at Test I, the 
obtained difference was given a negative sign. 
_ The amount by which confirmation could 
Increase in any S-friend (or S-nonfriend) pair 
was dependent upon its initial level, since, to 
cite an extreme example, there could be no 
increase in confirmation if there were no 
initial disagreement. For this reason Ss were 
matched on the basis of their first confirmation 
Score when comparing them in terms of the 
amount by which confirmation had increased. 
Figure 1 shows the mean increase in confirma- 
tion for these matched groups of S-friend and 
S-nonfriend pairs. For purposes of graphic 
clarity a constant has been added to each 
mean to raise them all to a positive value. 

Note that in eight of the 10 pairs of matched 


1 Operationally speaking, the Ss who described 

emselves more positively than their friends had de- 
Scribed them were those whose self descriptions were 
More similar to their “ideal selves” than were their 
friends’ descriptions of them. 
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Fic. 1. Comparison or Increases IN CONFIRMA- 
TION FOR S-FRrrenp Parrs AND S-Nonrriexp PARS 
WITH GROUPS MATCHED ON THE BASIS OF INITIAL 
CONFIRMATION SCORES 


groups the mean increase in confirmation for 
S-friend pairs exceeds the mean increase in 
confirmation for S-nonfriend pairs. An analysis 
of these 10 pairs of values by means of 
Wilcoxon’s Signed Ranks Test resulted in re- 
jection of the null hypothesis (p < .025). The 
results which have been obtained are thus 
consonant with our theoretical prediction. 

To put our hypothesis to a more severe test, 
the S-friend pairs were split into two groups, 
the positive and the negative, as were the 
S-nonfriend pairs. The increase in confirma- 
tion for corresponding S-friend and S-nonfriend 
groups was then compared. These additional 
tests were performed to control for the possi- 
bility that the over-all significance test re- 
ported above was in some way contaminated 
by the fact that the S-friend and S-nonfriend 
groups differed in their respective proportions 
of positive and negative pairs. 

Since, as discussed above, the initial con- 
firmation level determines the amount of 
possible increase in confirmation for any S$- 
friend (or S-nonfriend) pair, it was again 
deemed advisable to take this source of vari- 
ance into account. It was, however, impossible 
to utilize the previously described method for 
matching subgroups on the basis of their 


8 In what follows here, the term positive S-friend (or 
‘S-nonfriend) pairs refers to those pairs in which the 
'S’s initial self description was more favorable than was 
his friend’s (or nonfriend’s) initial description of him. 
Positive Ss, or Ss with “relatively favorable” self con- 
cepts, will refer to those whose self descriptions satisfied 
this requirement. Conversely, negative pairs will be 
those for whom the reverse was true. Negative Ss, or 
those with “relatively unfavorable” self concepts, will 
be Ss whose self descriptions were unflattering as 


judged by this criterion. 
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initial confirmation scores. Instead, an analysis 
of covariance design was adopted in which the 
increases in confirmation were compared after 
the variance due to differences in the initial 
confirmation scores had been accounted for. 

The results showed that the increase in con- 
firmation for the positive group of S-friend 
pairs exceeded the increase in confirmation for 
the positive group of S-nonfriend pairs (p = 
.025). A similar comparison between the two 
negative groups showed no essential difference. 
Apparently increases in confirmation are more 
marked for S-friend pairs than for S-nonfriend 
pairs, providing the Ss’ self concepts are rela- 
tively favorable. When the Ss’ self concepts 
are relatively unfavorable, this tendency 
disappears. 

Hypothesis III. Over a period of time, 
changes in the individual’s self concept will 
tend to increase the agreement between his 
self concept and his friends’ perceptions of 
him, 


` Operationally, Hypothesis IJI predicts that 
. the individual’s second self description will be 
more similar to his friend’s first description of 
him than his first self description was. Analysis 
of the data by means of the Wilcoxon Signed 
Ranks Test lends support to this prediction 
and permits rejection of the null hypothesis 
(p = .01). 

Although the above finding indicates that 
the Ss’ self concepts were influenced signifi- 
cantly by their friends’ perceptions of them, 
it is possible that this trend was primarily due 
to effects obtained with the negative Ss. That 
is, perhaps the only Ss whose self concepts 
were influenced were those who would increase 
their self esteem by echoing the views of their 
friends, while the other Ss remained uninflu- 
enced by their friends’ relatively unflattering 
estimates of them. To investigate this possi- 
bility the S-friend pairs were again split into 
negative and positive groups and the data from 
each of these groups were analyzed separately 
using the Wilcoxon test. As expected, the 
negative group of Ss were significantly influ- 
enced by their friends’ estimates of them 
(p < .025). For the positive group of Ss, the 
results were less clear-cut. Although the 
trend was in the predicted direction, it did 
not reach significance (p = .22). 

The individual’s self concept is apparently 
influenced by his friend’s perception of him, 
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providing this friend perceives him in a more 
ideal light than he perceives himself. If the 
friend perceives him in relatively unfavorable 
terms, his influence is not felt to any significant 
degree. Although one may conclude that this 
nonsignificant trend is solely due to chance 
variation, it is possible that it represents the 
beginning of a “real” effect which would have 
achieved significance if there had been a 
longer interval between testing sessions. In 
short, perhaps the individual’s self concept 
can be influenced by his friends’ opinions of 
him whether they be positive or negative, 
although it may take somewhat longer before 
he will accept a negative perception of himself 
as being valid. The psychoanalytic concept of 
resistance seems particularly pertinent here, 

There is another possible explanation for 
this finding. It may be that when people have} 
relatively unfavorable impressions of those 
who have chosen them for friends, they tend 
to disguise their true feelings, since our culture 
generally prohibits open expression of negative 
reactions in such a situation. This would make| 
it difficult for the positive Ss to get any accu- 
rate knowledge of what their friends think of 
them and would, therefore, reduce the extent 
to which these friends would influence theif 
self concepts. It might be hypothesized, how- 
ever, that with the passage of time, the Ss 
knowledge of their friends’ attitudes toward 
them would become increasingly accurate and 
would be paralleled by a corresponding increase 


Fic. 2. A HYPOTHETICAL CASE: PREDICTED INFLUENCE | 
OF FRIEND AND NONFRIEND ON S’s SELF CONCEPT 
The S’s self concept should move from S-Cı (Test I 
to S-C; (Test TI), thus approaching his friend’s init 
description of him (F-C,). Note that this predict 
change does not bring S’s self concept closer to his no™ 
friend’s initial description of him (NF-C1). 
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in the influence which these friends would 
exert. 

Hypothesis IV. During a specified period of 
time, people will be more influenced by their 
friends’ views of them than by their non- 
friends’ views of them, 

The extent to which each 5’s self concept 
was influenced by his friend’s (or nonfriend’s) 
opinion of him was quantified by subtracting 
the D between his second self description and 
his friend’s (or nonfriend’s) first description of 
him from the initial confirmation score (see 
Fig. 2). 

In Figure 2, S-C; and S-Cz represent S’s self 
concept at two points in time. F-C, is a de- 
scription of S by a friend and NF-C; is a 
description of S provided by a nonfriend. 
S-Ci, F-C;, and NF-C; are contemporaneous 
pictures of S as he appeared to each of these 
three people. 

Note that in changing his self concept, our 
hypothetical S has been influenced by the 
views of his friend, since he has, to an extent, 
adopted his friend’s impressions. In terms of 
Fig. 2, S has changed his self concept so that 
it is now closer to F-C, than it was before. 
This same change in self concept does not, 
however, show any effects due to the influence 
of S’s nonfriend. That is, S has not adopted 
NF’s views since his most recent self concept, 
S-C., is not significantly closer to NF-C; than 
was his previous self concept, S-Ci. 

For reasons which have been discussed in 
connection with Hypothesis II, it was neces- 
Sary to match groups of Ss on the basis of their 
initial confirmation scores when testing 
Hypothesis IV. This comparison of matched 
groups is graphically depicted in Fig. 3, where 
Once again, for purposes of graphic clarity, a 
Constant had been added to each point to 
Taise them all to positive numbers. 

Note that in eight of the ten pairs of groups, 
the friends exerted more influence over the 
Individual’s self concepts than did the non- 
friends. The difference between these ten 
Pairs of matched groups is highly significant 
(p = .005). This finding provides empirical 
Support for the proposition that an individual's 
self concept is more affected by the views of 
his friends than by the views of his nonfriends. 

One might argue, however, that the Ss’ 
self Concepts were not more amenable to influ- 
ence by their friends because of the greater 
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4-5 5-6 6-7 7-8 8-9 9-10 10-4 I-i2 (243 I3- 
INITIAL CONFIRMATION SCORE 
Fic, 3. Comparison OF INFLUENCE EXERTED on Ss’ 
SELF CONCEPTS BY FRIENDS AND NONFRIENDS WITH 
Groups MATCHED ON THE BASIS OF INITIAL 
CONFIRMATION SCORES 


cohesiveness of the S-friend pairs, but because, 
by and large, the Ss were perceived in a more 
favorable light by their friends than by their 
nonfriends. That is, within the S-friend group 
there was a greater proportion of negative Ss 
than there was in the S-nonfriend group. This 
fact would tend to favor the S-friend pairs in 
any over-all significance test such as the one 
reported above, since it has already been shown 
that Ss are more likely to have their self con- 
cepts influenced by those who view them in a 
relatively flattering light than by those who 
view them with relative disfavor. To control 
for this contaminating factor the S-friend 
pairs were again split into megative and positive 
groups, as were the S-nonfriend pairs. Cor- 
responding S-friend and S-nonfriend groups 
were then compared to see if, as predicted, 
the friends had influenced the Ss’ self concepts 
more than had the nonfriends. An analysis of 
covariance design was again used to control 
for any differences in the amount of initial 
confirmation. 

The results showed no significant difference 
between the amount of influence exerted on 
the two groups of negative Ss. That is, friends 
and nonfriends were equally successful in in- 
fluencing the self concepts of Ss who had 
described themselves in relatively unflattering 


terms. 

In the case of the positive Ss, however, 
there was a tendency for the friends to be 
more influential than were the nonfriends 
(05 < p < 10). This finding resulted from 
the fact that the positive Ss tended to accept 
their friends’ opinions of them even though 
these opinions were relatively unflattering, 
while the Ss in the corresponding S-nonfriend 
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group showed some tendency to rebel against 
the unfavorable opinions of nonfriends. How- 
ever, neither of these trends was statistically 
significant. if 
People are apparently equally willing to 
accept the estimates of them held by friends 
and nonfriends, providing these estimates are 
relatively flattering to them. If they are per- 
ceived by others in a relatively unflattering 
light, however, they seem to accept the views 
of friends more readily than the views of 
nonfriends. 
Hypothesis V. When an individual’s friends 
change their opinions of him, these changes 
tend to increase the agreement between 
self concept and his friends’ perceptions 


im, 

Operationally, this hypothesis predicts that 

e D between 5’s first self description and his 
friend’s second description of him will be 
smaller than the D between the S’s first self 
description and his friend’s first description of 
him. That is, on the assumption that the beliefs 
which make up the self concept are like other 
beliefs learned in social interaction (8, 9), we 
predict that S’s views will influence the views 
of his friend—the friend’s attitude towards 
S will become increasingly similar to S’s 
initial self concept. 

Analysis of the data fails to support this 
hypothesis. When the S-friend pairs were 
split into positive and negative groups, the 
same nonconfirmatory results were obtained. 
It therefore appears that the individual is un- 
able to “convince” others of the validity of 
his self concept. Thus these data would appear 
to support only the “looking-glass” derivation 
of the self concept described by Cooley (5) 
and Mead (11), and not the more general as- 
sumption, made initially in this study, that 
the self concept is essentially no different from 
any other set of opinions or beliefs. The self 
concept appears to be a special case in which 
influence is exerted in, one direction only: from 
the other to the self, not from the self to the 
other. There are a number of possible explana- 
tions for this. 

Perhaps the results obtained derive from 
the fact that, contrary to common assump- 
tion, people do not act in accordance with 
their self concepts. Because of distortions 
caused by unconscious factors there may be 
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a low correlation between their self concepts 
and their overt behavior. They cannot, there- 
fore, clearly communicate their self concepts 
to others through their actions. This, in turn, 
precludes the possibility of successfully “‘con- 
vincing” others of the validity of these self 
perceptions. 

On the other hand, one may reason that 
the individual’s self concept is rarely regarded 
by others as being a valuable source of accu- 
rate information for forming an opinion about 
him. Even if his self image is communicated 
to them, they may be relatively uninfluenced 
by it because of their suspicion that his beliefs ` 
about himself are distorted. 

Hypothesis VI, During a given period of 
time, an individual will be more successful in 
influencing his friends to accept his self con- 
cept as valid than he will be in similarly 
influencing the opinions of his nonfriends. 

The extent to which each S was successful 
in influencing others’ opinions of him was 
quantified by subtracting the D between his 
first self description and his friend’s (or non- 
friend’s) second description of him from the 
confirmation score which was obtained in Test 
I. Thus, for a given S-friend pair, S would 
have been maximally successful in influencing 
his friend if the friend’s second description 
of him had been altered so as to make it 
coincide with his (S’s) initial self image. 

For reasons which were discussed earlier, 
indices of the type described above cannot 
exceed the individual’s first confirmation 
score. S-friend and S-nonfriend pairs were 
therefore divided into subgroups and then 
matched on the basis of their initial confirma- 
tion score, as in Fig. 1 and Fig. 3. The re- 
sults showed no consistent trend favoring either 
the friends or the nonfriends; neither group 
was influenced by their Ss’ self concepts. 

When the S-friend and the S-nonfriend 
pairs are subdivided into positive and negalité 
groups, the results are essentially unchanged. 
While the positive groups show some tendency 
(.05 < p < .10) for the friends to be mor 
strongly influenced by the Ss’ self concepts 
than were the nonfriends, this is almost solely 
due to the fact that the Ss’ self concepts wet | 
rejected more strongly by their nonfriend 
than they had been originally. This may hav? 
occurred as follows: The nonfriends, recog 
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ing that these Ss have rejected them, may 
have perceived them (Ss) in an increasingly 
unfavorable light. Since these Ss’ self descrip- 
tions were originally more favorable than their 
nonfriends’ descriptions of them, this would 
result in increased disagreement. 

Generally speaking, the results of this study 
support the theories of Cooley (5) and Mead 
(id). The Ss’ self concepts were significantly 
influenced by their friends’ opinions of them, 
particularly when they were perceived by 
these friends in a relatively favorable light. 
On the other hand, the friends’ perceptions of 
the Ss were not significantly influenced by 
the Ss’ self images. Increases in agreement 
within S-friend pairs were primarily due to 
changes in the Ss’ self concepts, rather than to 
changes in the friends’ perceptions of the Ss. 

The results with respect to the cohesion (or 
friendship-nonfriendship) variable were less 
clear-cut and the predicted differences ap- 
peared only in comparisons of positive Ss. 
Thus the Ss’ self images were more affected 
by the views of friends who saw them in a 
relatively unfavorable light than by the views 
of nonfriends who had similarly unfavorable 
attitudes toward them. In addition, the posi- 
tive Ss influenced their friends’ views of them 
more than they influenced the views of their 
nonfriends, although this resulted primarily 
. from the fact that with the passage of time 
the nonfriends seemed to increase their dis- 
agreement with these Ss’ self images. Finally, 
there was a greater increase in confirmation 
for the positive S-friend pairs than for the 
positive S-nonfriend pairs. This result was not 
Surprising, in view of the fact that increases 
In confirmation may be conceived of as being 
Toughly related to the summated effects of (a) 
the influence exerted on S’s self concept, and 
(b) the influence which S is able to exert on 
the other person’s perception of him. Since 
the positive S-friend pairs exceeded the positive 
S-nonfriend pairs on each of these “compo- 
nent” variables, it was to be expected that 
the two groups would also differ in terms of 
their respective increases in confirmation. 


SUMMARY 


This study was based on the assumption 
that the self concept is not essentially different 
from other collections of beliefs. The self 
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descriptions of a group of Ss were compared 
with others’ estimates of them and certain 
perceptual changes were predicted. Predictions 
were also made regarding the effects of group 
cohesion on these hypothesized changes. Fol- 
lowing a six-week period during which the 
participants in the study interacted freely, a 
retest was administered and the predictions 
checked. The results were in accord with the 
theories of Cooley (5) and Mead (11), but 
offered only partial support for the contention 


‘that the self concept is no different from other 


beliefs; although the Ss’ self concepts were 
influenced by others’ perceptions of them, 
there was no tendency for the self estimates to 
affect the views of one held by others, Finally, 
the cohesion variable affected the results in a 
complex fashion which was related to the 
relative favorableness of the S’s self descrip- 
tion. 
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FORMATION OF NEW ASSOCIATIONS TO WORDS SELECTED ON THE 
BASIS OF REACTION-TIME-GSR COMBINATIONS 


ALFRED JACOBS 
University of Southern California! 


[HERE Is good evidence that the occur- 
rence of long time intervals between the 
“È presentation of a stimulus and the 
elicitation of a simple response is observed 
when the responding organism is poorly mo- 
tivated, or when the stimulus-response se- 
. quence, or habit, is unfamiliar to the organism 
(2, 3). Hull conceptualizes this and other 
evidence in such a way as to derive such meas- 
ures of response strength as reaction time from 
a multiplicative relationship between the 
amounts of habit and drive (3). However, long 
reaction times or response latencies to verbal 
stimuli have frequently been interpreted 
clinically as manifestations of conflict or 
savoidance (5, 11), and, by implication, as 
accompaniments of strong emotional or moti- 
vational states. It would appear, therefore, 
that the high-drive-statelong-reaction-time 
avoidance syndromes which are of clinical 
interest might be better discriminated from low 
habit or drive states of the organism by means 
of a combination of reaction-time with some 
measure of motivational state. 

In the present experiment, response latency 
of associations to verbal stimuli has been used 
as a measure of response strength which de- 
Pends on both motivational and habit varia- 
bles, The galvanic skin response (GSR) of Ss 
to the verbal stimuli has been used as a meas- 
ure of motivational state. Combining these 
two measures permitted an assignment of 
Words into four classes, namely, those with 
long reaction time and large galvanic skin 
responses (referred to as R-GSR) which pre- 
Sumably would consist of words associated 
With either avoidance habits or disruptive 
‘motional states, those with long reaction time 
and low galvanic skin responses (R-gsr) which 
Presumably would be words characterized by 
pete unfamiliarity or low associative 

ength, those with short reaction time but 

8e galvanic skin responses (r-GSR) which 

‘This study was aided by a grant from the Alumni 

cart Fund (1951) of the University of Southern 
F Menda ete author was assisted by Mr. Martin 
Rex on 10 read a paper at the meetings of the West- 
| formation yE Association in 1954, discussing the 

associations to rated emotional words. 


presumably would be moderately familiar 
words connected with nondisruptive emotional 
states, or strongly familiar words associated 
with emotional states, and those with short 
reaction time and low galvanic skin response 
(r-gsr) which should be familiar and nonemo- 
tional words. On the assumption that the 
avoidance habits and disruptive states asso- 
ciated with emotional words would provide 
interference effects, it was predicted that the 
learning of any new associations to these words 
would be inferior to that of other kinds of 
words if such other variables as familiarity 
were controlled. 

An independent criterion of the familiarity 
of the words used in the experiment was ob- 
tained from the Thorndike-Lorge frequency 
count lists (12), and an independent criterion 
of emotionality was obtained by having the 
words judged by clinical psychologists. 

The design of the experiment made it readily 
feasible to test three additional and related 
predictions. First, if emotion is the disruptive 
factor in such an associative task, it may be 
hypothesized that giving some Ss the impres- 
sion that they were doing poorly or failing 
would increase the disruptive effect on learning 
by intensifying the cues for avoidance, or by 
raising the drive level. Second, if emotion is 
the interfering factor, then Ss should encounter 
more difficulty in forming new associations to 
words judged as emotional by clinical psycholo- 
gists. Third, inasmuch as a maladjusted indi- 
vidual is conceived to be one with strong 
emotional conflicts, it might be expected that 
emotional words would arouse a stronger emo- 
tional or disruptive reaction than in better 
adjusted individuals. One might therefore 
predict that the personal adjustment of Ss 
whose performance with emotional words 
was extremely poor would be inferior to that 
of Ss whose performance with emotional words 
was not so poor. 


METHOD 


The experiment consisted of two major phases. In 
the first, stimulus words of known familiarity value 
were presented visually as a word association test, and 
measures of GSR and of the latency of word associations 
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were obtained. For each S, stimulus words which evoked 
the longest and the shortest reaction times were selected 
and were divided into those associated with large GSR 
and those with small GSR. These words were paired 
with nonsense syllables in lists in which the serial 
order of occurrence in the list of the words was sys- 
tematically varied. 

In the second phase, the lists were exposed on a 
memory drum, and each S was required to learn which 
word was paired with each of the nonsense syllables. 
The amount of learning associated with the various 
word categories and experimental conditions was then 
examined in order to determine which operations dis- 
rupted most the formation of the new associations. 

> 


Subjects 


The Ss consisted of 51 volunteers drawn from a 
summer session course in abnormal psychology. The 
group contained 38 males and 13 females. Their ages 
ranged from 18-47 years, and the median age was 27. 


Materials 


The materials consisted of 24 pairs of five-letter 
words, used as nouns, w. ich were chosen from the 
Thorndike-Lorge list by the experimenter (E) and an 
assistant. In each pair, the two words were equally 
familiar, and both began with the same first two letters. 
The Æ and assistant attempted to select the words in 
such a manner that each pair would contain one emo- 
tion-evoking and one neutral word. The Thorndike- 
Lorge Frequencies of the words ranged from less than 
four to greater than 100 per million words sampled. 


Procedure 


Word Association Test. The words were randomly 
assigned in an alternated order of potentially emotional 
and neutral words to a list which was placed on film 
strip. The Ss were instructed to respond to each 
stimulus word with the first word that came to mind. 
The list was presented first forward and then back- 
ward, the words being visually exposed on a screen by a 
projector for one second each at approximately ten 
second intervals. The E activated a signal marker when 
each associative response occurred in order to record 
the reaction time of associations. Two measures of 
reaction time and GSR were recorded for each word 
by means of a General Electric microammeter recorder 
attached to a one stage simplification of a DC amplifier 
for GSR (13). 

Selection of words for learning task. The first three 
and last two words of the word association list were 
discarded because of the effect of their special position 
on the GSR and reaction time. For each S, twelve of 
the remaining words were selected, six of which had 
elicited the longest and six the shortest mean associative 
reaction time over the two trials. These groups of six 
words were divided into the three words with the high- 
est and the three with the lowest GSR. Thus, for each 
S, four groups of three words each were obtained. 

Control for serial position in learning. The Ss were 
randomly assigned to four groups. These groups differed 
with respect to the positions of the four categories of 
words in the learning list as shown in the following 
schema: 
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Assignment of Word Categories 
Serial order in learning list 
Grows ot A OI a Een 
A R-GSR GSR R-gsr r-gsr 
B GSR Rest r-gst R-GSR 
c R-gsr rgst R-GSR r-GSR 
D rgsr R-GSR 1-GSR R-gsr 


Each of the three words within a given category, as 
determined for each S on the pasis of the word associa- 
tion test, was randomly assigned to one of the three 
positions of occurrence determined for the category by 
the above schema. In addition, a second list was con- 
structed for each S in which the words occurring in 


each position were displaced to a second position in the 
list according to the following schedule: 
Order in 
lsti: 159 2 6 10 371 4 8 12 
Order in 


EET ORISA Oats 7 8 12 4 

The learning task. Twelve nonsense syllables of 
medium difficulty drawn from Glaze’s list (4) were 
randomly assigned to each serial position in the list 
to serve as the stimulus member for paired-associate 
learning. The same group of twelve nonsense syllables 
was used in the same serial position for all Ss. However, 
the words to be associated with each nonsense syllable 
differed from S to S. The two lists, constructed as 
described above for each S, were used alternately on a 
Lafayette memory drum to present words to be learned 
as responses paired with the nonsense syllables as 
stimuli. Learning was by the anticipation method. The 
stimuli were presented at the rate of one per second 
until 12 correct responses on each list had occurred 
consecutively, or until 20 trials had elapsed on each 
word without the criterion having been reached. 


Incidental Hypotheses 


The effects of failure. In order to test the proposition 
that failure instructions to Ss would exacerbate the 
disruption in the learning process caused by the emo- 
tional words, four Ss in each of the groups, A, B, C, D, 
were informed on the second trial, and again on the 
third, that their performance was poor. Other Ss were 
informed that they were doing well. 

The relationship of personal adjustment to learning of 
emotional material. The Guilford GAMIN Test of 
‘Temperament (8) was administered to the entire class 
in a group situation at the end of the semester. A time 
interval of at least two weeks separated the personality 
test from the learning experiment for all Ss. The 
GAMIN scales were used to test the prediction that 
poor personal adjustment would be related to marked 
impairment of learning associated with emotional 
words. 

‘An independent criterion of emotionality. The 43 
words finally used in the learning experiment were 
presented to five advanced graduate students in clinical 
psychology who were unaware of the purpose of the 
study. These judges were asked to select the words that 
were strongly emotional, those that were neutral, an 
to mark “?” those words which they could assign t0 
neither category. At least four out of five judges agreed 
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on the eleven strongly emotional words and ten neutral 
words which are presented below: 

Emotional words. grief, blood, filth, slime, death, 
curse, shame, bliss, guilt, spite, shock. 

Neutral words. theme, trunk, blank, grove, shirt, 
bloom, flake, sleet, wheat, print. 

Tt may be noted that the emotional words, except 
for bliss, tend to be negatively emotional. 

Similarity among emotional and among neutral words. 
Jf more similarity existed among emotional than neutral 
words, one might also expect a greater amount of 
response competition during the learning process, and 
therefore a slower rate of learning in the case of emo- 
tional as compared to neutral words. After the con- 
clusion of the experiment, an attempt was made to 
assess similarity by asking a new group of Ss enrolled 
in a course in abnormal psychology to perform the 
following tasks: 

1, Select the ten most similar words from a randomly 
arranged list composed of the rated neutral and emo- 
tional words. 

2. Choose between two lists, one containing the 
rated emotional words and one the neutral words, as 
to which contained the most similar words. 

3. Spend four minutes, on each of the lists described 
in task 2, writing as many descriptive words and phrases 
which described the entire list. The two lists were 
presented in counterbalanced order. 


RESULTS 


_ The 43 words used in the experiment varied 
in the total number of times of occurrence in 
the 51 learning tests. The least frequently oc- 
curring word appeared in only seven lists, the 
most frequently occurring word in 26 lists, and 
the median occurrence was in 14 lists. 

Table 1 presents the means and variances of 
reaction time and GSR for the words used in 
the learning experiment. The distributions of 
Scores for both measures were skewed, and, 
therefore, the variability of the R-GSR and 
R-gsr words is considerably greater than for 
GSR and r-gsr words. It may be noted that 
the GSR for R-GSR words and R-gsr words is 
Tespectively higher than the r-GSR and r-gsr 
Words, which might be predicted on the basis 


ut TABLE 1 
ZOR AND VARIABILITY OF REACTION TME AND 
R FOR THE Four Crasses oF WoRDS 


Reaction time GSR (ohms change) 


Class of word 
Mean SD Mean SD 
R-GSR 3.2 15.5 2055 17,000 
veer 1.5 5.7 1335 6,100 
a: 3.3 15.2 1545 8,850 
1.5 4.1 1530 6,950 
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TABLE 2 


FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF THORNDIKE-LORGE 
Frequency Count VALUES ON THE Four 
Crasses or Worps 


Thorndike- 
FeaT, R-GSR R-gsr GSR regsr 
Count Value 
AA 28 35 37 34 
A 43 40 33 39 
40-49 11 16 14 18 
30-39 21 13 22 19 
20-29 3 7 10 10 
10-19 25 25 27 20 
O50 T N Pie 8 
153 153 153 153 
TABLE 3 


FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF RaTED EMOTIONAL 
AND NEUTRAL Worps IN THE Four CLASSES 


or WorDs 
= 
Words R-GSR R-gsr r-GSR rgsr 2 
Strong emotional 57 50 21 31 169: 
Neutral 18 21 50 51 140 


ee 


of reported correlations between reaction time 
and GSR (1). 

Tables 2 and 3 present data relevant to the 
prediction that GSR and reaction-time meas- 
ures can be used to select four categories of 
words, the words in each category differing 
systematically in familiarity and in emotional 
properties from words in other categories. 

Table 2 presents the frequency with which 
wordsofeach Thorndike-Lorge Word Frequency 
count occurred in each of the four categories of 
words. A chi square computed for Table 2 was 
not significant. t 

Table 3 presents the frequency of the rated 
“strongly emotional” and “neutral” words in 
each of the four categories of words. A chi 
square is significant (p < 01). : 

‘The results obtained from the two preceding 
comparisons do not reveal the expected differ- 
ences in emotionality and familiarity between 
the four categories of words. Instead, both long 
reaction-time categories contain significantly 
more emotional words and fewer neutral words 
than the two short reaction-time categories, 
and an insignificant tendency is observed for 
the least familiar words to occur somewhat 
more frequently in the long reaction-time 
categories than in the short. 

Table 4 presents the mean numbers of cor- 
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TABLE 4 


MEAN NuMBER OF CORRE 
FAILURE INSTRUCTIONS 


Nor GIVEN 
REACTION Tmæ-GSR CATEGORY FOR SUBJECTS 
ee ets fat Sos Given Faure Instructions (F) 


R-GSR R-gsr 1-GSR r-gsr 
pee NF F NF F NE F NF F 
13.0 (D) | 13.3 (D) 
* | 13:2 (A) | 9.1 (C) | 10.3 (C) | 12.4 (B) | 11.8 (B) 
E AE E | eI [12 
8.2 (C) | 10.9 i ; } : : 
ia ik 5 12.9 E 12.9 (D) | 12.6 (D) | 11.5 (C) | 7.9 (©) oH (A) 17 (A) 
Mean number | 10.9 11.4 11.0 11.5 12.0 10.7 i : 
_ Correct 


*. 


*A, B, C, D represent groups of subjects from which measures were derived. Measures ieee on three scores for each of nine 
subjects in each nonfailure condition and three scores for each of four subjects in each failure group. 


- TABLE 5 


/ARIAN' Tow AND GSR 
OF MEAN NUMBER Correct Associations To HIGH AND Low REACTION 
Sy aad i Worps IN FAILURE AND NONFAILURE GROUPS 


NF F 
Source 

Sums of Sums of d F b 

squares af R ? squares if 
Serial order (A, B, C, 1,041.5 3 F NS 1,021.9 3 = NS 

D 

ar 393.0 1 7.35 > .025 2.9 1 — NS 
GSR 1.41 1 = NS 135.4 1 2.95 NS 
RT X GSR AL 1 mon NS 102.3 1 4.4 >.10 
OXRT 643.2 3 4.0 >.025 2.9 3 a NS 
O X GSR 366.2 3 3.6 >.025 372.9 3 2.7 >.10 
O XRT X GSR 83.2 3 = — 9.3 3 one Ga. 
Error RT 1,710.4 |32 — 1* 613.7 12 
Error GSR 1,097.6 31 550.2 12 
Error RT X GSR 1,615.9 31 282.4 12 
Error Order 16,875.4 31 5,769.9 12 


* Incomplete results for one S in NF group rendered it impossible to include him in the analysis. The mean score of the group 
was substituted for his scores, and one df subtracted from the error term. 


rect associations of nonsense syllables and 
words summed for categories of words, for 
serial position sets, and for failure (F) and non- 
failure (NF) conditions in the learning ex- 
periment. 

The total number of correct responses for 
each of the four classes of words for each S was 
tabulated in double-entry tables with the rows 
representing scores for high and low GSR 
words, and the columns representing scores for 
long and short reaction time words. Four such 
tables represented the four serial orders desig- 
nated by A, B, C, and D, in which the four 
classes of words were presented. Each of the 
four NF tables contained nine Ss and each of 
the F tables contained four Ss, and an analysis 
of variance was performed separately for the 


F and NF tables according to Lindquist’s Case 
VI (6). Error terms were based on subjects by 
conditions interactions. i 
The results of the analyses are presented in 
Table 5. The insignificant RT X GSR inter- 
action in the NF group indicates that the four 
categories of words do not differ among them- 
selves in the ease of formation of new associa- 
tions. However, the formation of new asso- 
ciations to the two combined long reaction-time 
categories of words is significantly more difi- 
cult than to the two combined short reaction- i 
time categories. In addition, the significant ” 
interaction of serial order and reaction time 
appears attributable to extremely poor pel 
formance on long reaction-time words, pat 
ticularly R-GSR words, when they occur in 
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the difficult serial positions 3-7-11. Although 
the two combined large GSR categories did not 
differ significantly from the combined small 
GSR categories, a significant interaction of serial 
order and GSR was obtained. This appears to 
be attributable to extremely poor performance 
on large GSR words occurring in the difficult 
3-7-11 serial positions. 

In the F group, failure instructions seemed 
to dissipate, instead of accentuating, as had 
been anticipated, the differences between long 
and short reaction-time words, as well as the 
interactions of both reaction time and GSR 
with serial position observed in NF Ss. How- 
ever, the differences between the F and NF 
conditions have not resulted from a generalized 
disruption in the performance of F Ss, since 
their performance, except in the case of r- 
GSR words, seems to have been slightly supe- 
rior to that of NF Ss. 

It was expected that the familiarity of words 
would be related to the rate of formation of new 
associations. The correlation between mean 
number of correct responses to each of the 43 
words used in the experiment and the log word 
frequency counts of the words was computed 
to be .74, which was significant (p <.01), The 
Scattergram appeared to indicate a linear rela- 
tionship, 

However, it had been predicted that the 
learning of new associations to emotional words 
would be inferior to that of other kinds of 
words, even after controlling for the familiar- 
ity variable. In order to test this proposition, 
the mean number of correct associations to the 
16 words occurring most frequently as long 
Teaction-time words and the 17 occurring most 
frequently as short reaction-time words was 
computed. These two categories of words were 
chosen because they had previously been shown 
to differ significantly from each other in emo- 
tionality, and in rates of learning, whereas the 
four reaction-time-GSR categories of words 
had not. The number of R and r words selected 
Was arbitrarily determined by choosing words 
in order of frequency of occurrence until a 
Word was reached occurring with equal 
frequency in both r and R lists. 

analysis of covariance was performed on 
the mean numbers of correct associations for 
| the 33 means mentioned above in order to 
| Temove the effects of word frequency. A sig- 
nificant F of 7.68 with 1/30 df was obtained 
( <.01), supporting the hypothesis that the 
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disruption in learning associated with the 
emotional (long reaction-time) words is not 
attributable to the familiarity variable. 

Figure 1 presents the mean number of cor- 
rect associations to rated-emotional as con- 
trasted with rated-neutral words plotted 
against log frequency count for each word. An 
analysis of covariance was computed compar- 
ing the means for emotional words with the 
means for neutral words when the effects of 
word frequency were removed. A significant 
F of 10.5 was obtained with 1 and 18 df 
($ <.01). It may be concluded that the mean 
number of correct associations to rated emo- 
tional words is significantly less than that for 
neutral words. However, it should be noted 
that a curvilinear relationship may exist be- 
tween log word frequency and number of 
correct associations for the emotional words. 

Two further analyses revealed that the 
greater ease of learning with the rated neutral 
words, as contrasted with emotional was not 
confined to a small proportion of Ss, nor could 
it be accounted for in terms of differences in 
assignment to serial position in the learning 
lists. It was found that the median number of 
correct associations to rated neutral words 
exceeded those for emotional words in 33 Ss, 
whereas the reverse was true for only 16 Ss 
(p <.01) (10). Also, a comparison of the num- 
ber of times rated emotional and neutral words 
appeared in each of the 12 serial positions 
yielded an insignificant chi square of 4.35, with 
11 df (p > .95). K 

An analysis was made of the situation in 
which no more than one correct response on 20 
trials occurred (defined as blocking), since such 
severe impairment in performance is more 
typical of the clinical concept of repression. It 
was observed that 9 subjects (median age 30) 
blocked on an emotional word, 1 blocked on a 
neutral word, and 6 blocked on words judged 
neither neutral nor emotional. Whereas the 
emotional words occurred 159 times, in the 
various lists, the neutral words occurred 140 
times and all other words occurred 313 times. 
None of the subjects given failure instructions 
blocked on an emotional word, but 3 blocked 
on neutral words. 

Scores of four scales on the Guilford GAMIN 
(the Masculinity-Femininity scale was omitted 
from comparisons without examination of the 
data) for the 9 subjects blocking on emotional 
words were compared to the scores for all other 
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O—— STRONGLY EMOTIONAL WORDS 
@—@ NEUTRAL WORDS 
@ Ọ MEDIAN VALUES 


13 14 15 16 7 1.8 19 20 


LOG WORD FREQUENCY 


Fic. 1. MEAN NUMBER Correct Associations or NONSENSE SYLLABLE AND RATED EMOTIONAL OR NEUTRAL 
Worbs PLOTTED AGAINST Loc AND FREQUENCY OF THE THORNDIKE-LorGE GENERAL Worp COUNT 


subjects to test the hypothesis that subjects 
blocking on emotional words would be more 
poorly adjusted than subjects not blocking. 
The results, as may be observed in Table 6 
indicate that the blocked subjects’ C scores are 
significantly poorer for: sum of C scores, as- 
cendency, general activity, freedom from 
inferiority feelings and were lower, although 
not significantly so, for lack of nervousness. It 
is of interest to note also that the 9 subjects 
blocking on emotional words had a significantly 
lower total sum of correct associations on the 
learning task than other subjects. A U test 
showed that the difference in ranks was sig- 
nificant beyond the .0001 level (7). 

Attempts to assess the similarity between 
the emotional words as compared with that 
between neutral gave the following results: 
(a) When Ss were requested tò select the ten 
most similar words from the randomized list of 
rated emotional and neutral words, the results 
indicated that 24/27 selected more emotional 
than the neutral words. (6) The median num- 
ber of emotional words appearing in a list was 
9, and the median number of neutral was 0. 
(c) Twenty-six out of the 27 Ss rated the emo- 


tional list presented by Æ as containing more 
similar words than the neutral. (d) More de- 
scriptive phrases were elicited to the emotional 
list than to the neutral by 22/27 subjects. (¢) 
The same response occurred more than once 
for 24 responses to the emotional list, and for 
only 9 in the neutral list. Since 20 out of 27 
differences in the same direction occur less than 
1 per cent of the time by chance (10), there 
seems to be considerable evidence from these 
several operations described above that the 
words in the emotional list were more similar 
than those in the neutral list. 


TABLE 6 


Mean Scores on GAMIN Scares ror SUBJECTS 
BLockinc on Emorronat Worps 


Scales 
Subjects | W Total 
Galant EN 

Blocking 9|3.0 13.8 | 4.3] 5.2 | 16.3 
Not block- | 42 | 4.6 |5.6 |5.6| 5.6 | 21.6 
ing 

t ESN 1.71" 6] (2:8 
p 05] 02} 1] ns | -0 
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Discussion 


The absence of the predicted differences 
between the four categories of words can pos- 
sibly be accounted for by contamination be- 
tween the categories. For example, Ss blocking 
for emotional reasons on more than three words 
of the word association test would have emo- 
tionally disruptive words included in the R-gsr 
as well as the R-GSR categories because of the 
manner in which words were selected for the 
categories. A second factor which may have di- 
luted the differences between the categories 
was the increased GSR, apparently attributable 
to embarrassment, which accompanied response 
retardation, regardless of the cause of the 
retardation. 

However, the experiment did support the 
hypothesis that the formation of new associa- 
tions to emotional words is more difficult than 
to other words. The following explanations 
may account for this finding: 

1. Avoidance habits are associated with 
emotional words and cause responses to be 
avoided or inhibited (4, 11). 

2. The increase in the general drive level 
causes competing responses to be more fre- 
quently elicited for emotional than for non- 
emotional words (8). 

3. Emotional words are more similar to 
each other (and therefore more likely to be 
elicited by the stimulus to some other emo- 
tional words) than the nonemotional. The 
similarity may be due to such mediating 
factors as: (a) awareness of physiological 
States associated with emotional and not 
neutral events, (b) presence of verbal mediat- 
ing words such as emotional or bad, (c) other 
Sorts of intraverbal connections attributable 
to the more frequent concomitance of emo- 
tional words than of unselected neutral words. 

4. Tt is also possible that the particular 
emotional words used in the present list 
were more similar in some dimension such as 
appearance or meaning than the neutral 
words, 

The experimental finding that a decrement 
Occurs in the formation of new associations to 
both the long reaction-time and the large GSR 
Words when these words are placed in difficult 
Serial-learning positions should not embarrass 
adherents of any of the above three explana- 
Hons for emotional disruption. The avoidance 
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habit, or perceptual defense theorists have 
noted the effect of the context in facilitating 
the defense disposition. And explanations 
based either on drive level or similarity should 
have little difficulty predicting exacerbations 
of disruptive effects in situations of high 
Tesponse competition. 

The relationship between marked impair- 
ment of associations to emotional words and 
inferior personal adjustment must be inter- 
preted cautiously. In view of the generalized 
inferiority of the “blocked” Ss on the learning 
task, it is possible that both the low learning 
scores and the low personality test scores 
result from poorer intelligence. 

The changes occurring under the failure 
conditions are most difficult to explain and 
require further investigation. 
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EMERGENT LEADERSHIP IN SMALL, DECISION-MAKING GROUPS! 


WALTER H. CROCKETT 
Kansas State College 


of organized groups that the designated 

leaders of a group are not always the real 
leaders, or, to use Whyte’s term (10), the 
“operational leaders.” Frequently other indi- 
viduals than those “officially” named as group 
leaders serve in the leadership capacity. Such 
individuals may be termed emergent leaders. 
This paper analyzes conditions associated 
with the presence of emergent leaders in on- 
going groups, and with their acceptance by 
other group members. 

In our society small groups which persist 
over a period of time exist within a larger 
social organization. They exist for some pur- 
pose, e.g., to facilitate the attainment of goals 
which are more easily achieved by joint deci- 
sion of the members than by independent 
action. From the interaction among group 
members a differentiation of roles develops. 
Individual members, because of special abil- 
ities, training, or interest, perform limited 
functions instead of sharing equally in the 
variety of actions occurring within the group. 
The particular roles which develop in a given 
group will probably depend, among other 
things, upon the goals of that group, the cul- 
tural practices current in the segment of so- 
ciety from which the members are drawn, and 
the manner in which the group’s activities fit 
in with the goals of the larger social organiza- 
tion. 

Leaders in such organized, differentiated 
gtoups have special functions, namely those 
concerned with eliciting participation from 
group members, integrating this participation 
into a coherent pattern, and keeping the ac- 
tivity directed toward solutions to the group’s 
problems. $ 

In decision-making conferences, the group’s 

1 This study is ofa series igati 
undertaken by Ae cote Gene bait sis 
University of Michigan, under the direction of Professor 

D. G. Marquis, and sponsored by the office of Naval 
Research, Thanks are due to the project staff, and in 
particular to Drs. H. Guetzkow and R. W. Heyns, as 
well as to Drs. L. Berkowitz, B. White, and Mr. J. 


O’Brien, who have been especially helpful throughout 
the study. 


I; 1s a common observation in the analysis 
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goal is most frequently the solution by discuss” 
sion of problems faced in the operation of 
larger organizations. Ultimate goals must be 
decided upon, information must be communi: — 
cated to all members of the group, disag 
ments must be ironed out, and a decision sai 
factory to the majority of the members mi 
be achieved. In such groups, the kinds of b 
haviors required of leaders in maintaining 
problem-centered orientation in the gro 
should center around areas such as setti 
goals, proposing problems, seeking inform 
tion and elaboration from others, summarizi 
and proposing solutions. While the leader m 
also spend considerable time in presenti 
information or in elaborating on a point n 
by someone else, such activity is less centi 
to his performance as a leader (5). 

We shall assume that performance of 
leader’s functions is essential to the prog 
of the group. That is, if a leader fails to p 
form these leadership functions, and if 
group is to progress toward its goals, 
some other member or members must 
over performance of the functions. Such are! 
the individuals already termed “emerg 
leaders.” We propose the following hypothese 
about conditions in which emergent 
will be found in ongoing groups: 

1. Emergent leaders will occur more 0 
in groups where the official leader does n 
perform the leadership functions. This hy 
pothesis rests on the assumption that perfol 
mance of such functions will be centered in 0 
or a few group members, rather than be 
spread widely through the group. 

2. Emergent leaders will be found 
often in groups where divergent interes 
present. If two or more points of view 
represented in the group, then the task 
mediating between the different viewpoints 
added to the leader’s job. Such mediation m 
interfere with performance of the other lead 
ship activities. In extreme cases, cliques, 
more or less clearly defined leaders, 
develop. 

3 Emergent leaders will have a relativi 
high position in the larger organization, 
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relatively large amount of experience with 
problems facing the group. Other things equal, 
position and experience should serve to 
“legitimize” leadership activity by the indi- 
vidual and to make him more acceptable as 
leader to the other members. 

4, Emergent leaders (a) will express a rela- 
tively high degree of self-oriented needs in their 
behavior, and (b) will occupy positions in the 
larger organization that are relatively greatly 
affected by the decisions reached in the con- 
ference. This hypothesis is based on the as- 
sumption that the emergent leader must be 
motivated to perform the leadership functions. 
Following Lewis (7), we expect such motiva- 
tion to reflect, broadly, ego-involvement in the 
discussion, exemplified by a preponderance of 
self-oriented needs in the individual’s behavior, 
or task involvement, resulting from the indi- 
vidual’s expectation that he will be involved 
in the ultimate execution of the decisions. 

5. Emergent leaders will be more highly 
valued by the group than other members. In 
making this hypothesis we assume that be- 
havior which facilitates problem solution will 
be perceived as such by other members and 
will be valued highly. 


METHOD 


Sample 


During the years 1948 through 1950, a research team 
from the ONR-sponsored Conference Research Project 
of the University of Michigan observed conferences in 
72 business, government, and industrial organizations. 
Other reports of the project findings and of methodology 
appear elsewhere (1, 4, 6, 8). 

The conference groups studied met five require- 
ments: (a) Meetings took place in conjunction with 
administrative and operational processes. (b) Meetings 
were decision-making in character. (c) the groups were 
composed of not less than five and not more than seven- 
teen members. (d) Participants had worked with each 
of the other members in previous meetings. (e) No more 
than two groups were observed in any one organization. 

A great many observations were made during the 
conferences. The present study uses only those measure- 
ments specifically relevant to our hypotheses. 


Leadership Functions 


A set of problem-solving categories developed by 
Heyns (5) was used in observing these conferences. One 
observer coded each unit of behavior into one of the 
‘ollowing categories: 

Goal setting: establishing or suggesting goals or 
Objectives, both procedural and content; concerned 
with ends to be attained. ANEA 

Problem proposing: presenting a problem, either in 
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content or procedure; concerned with means to ends or 


Information seeking: seeking to obtain information 
of an objective, factual, or technical nature; the infor- 
mation sought came from the area of fact on which the 
group decision was to be based. 

Information giving: providing objective, factual, or 
technical information, either in the subject area or with 
respect to procedure. 

Solution proposing: indicating solutions to problems; 
suggesting means to ends. 

Development seeking: attempting to obtain clarifi- 
cation of previous contributions, to determine what was 
intended by a previous contribution, what its implica- 
tions were, what inferences were permissible, 

Development giving: elaborating, making explicit, 
enlarging on previous contributions. 

Opposing: opposition, resistance to, or disagreement 
with a suggestion, solution, interpretation, etc. 

Supporting: indicating agreement or approval of a 
suggestion or solution proposal. 

Summarizing: summarizing the group’s progress to 
date. 

Non-problem directed: Irrelevancies of a tangential 
sort, including statements which have no reference to 
the subject matter of the conference nor to the group 
procedure. (Behaviors in this category will not be dis- 
cussed in the following material.) 

Reliability statistics for these observations and 
others used in this study are reported in other publica- 
tions (4, 5, 6, 8). For all measures used in the present 
study, reliability coefficients were over .70, 

We have assumed above that leadership activity in 
discussion groups centers around the categories of goal 
setting, problem proposing, information seeking, solu- 
tion proposing, development seeking, and summarizing. 
We expect leaders to perform relatively less develop- 
ment giving, information giving, opposing, and sup- 


rting. 
sf Support for this conception is provided by the fact 
that designated leaders of groups in the present study 
performed a higher proportion of the acts in the first 
set of categories than in the second set. Over all the 
conferences, designated leaders performed 62% of the 
izing, 50% of the goal setting, 47% of the de- 
velopment seeking, 41% of the information seeking, 
40% of the solution proposing, and 37% of the problem 
proposing. They performed only 31% of the supporting, 
26% of the development giving, 26% of the opposing, 
and 24% of the information giving. 


Identifying Emergent Leaders 


A leader was defined as “# group member who di- 
rects the group’s behavior. He generally sets the 
groups’ goals, summarizes contributions of others, and 
seeks out contributions by others.” 

On the postconference rating sheet, observers indi- 
cated which of the group members was the designated 
leader of the group. Following this, they were asked to 
identify the “real” leaders of group, i.e., the individuals 
who had performed according to the definition quoted 
above. If he considered the designated leader to be a 
real leader, the observer placed his name in both spaces, 
In addition, any other member whose behavior, the 
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observer believed, fell within the definition of leadership 
was placed in the “real leader” category. 

Tn 44 of the 72 conferences observers agreed that one 
or more members in addition to the designated leader 
had performed a leadership role, One emergent leader 
was identified in 31 groups, two were identified in 12 
conferences, and one conference was characterized by 
three such leaders. 

‘At the outset it was evident that emergent leaders 
had a far higher participation rate than members in 
general, Therefore, it was necessary to determine 
whether their actions were characterized, in addition, 
by high performance of the leadership functions. 
Toward this end, the behavior of those identified as 
emergent Jeaders was compared with that of others 
who had high participation rates but were not classed 
as emergent leaders. 

Tf all members of a group participated equally in the 
discussion, each member might be expected to contrib- 
ute 100/N% of the participations. For example, in a 
conference with 10 members, if all participated equally 
each would contribute 10% of the remarks. It was arbi- 
trarily decided to consider all persons who contributed 
more than 150/N% of the remarks to be “high par- 
ticipators” relative to other group members. In confer- 
ences of 10 members, then, those who contributed 15% 
or more of the total remarks were called “high partici- 
pators.” 

Of the 57 emergent leaders, 33 were also high par- 
ticipators, while 24 were not. Forty-seven individuals 
met the criterion for high participators, but were not 
identified by the observers as emergent leaders. Twenty- 
four of these were in groups which included one or more 
emergent leaders. 

The comparison between emergent leaders and high 
participators was made by calculating, for each confer- 


TABLE 1 


Proportion OF EMERGENT LEADERS AND HicH 
PARTICIPATORS WHO CONTRIBUTED MORE THAN 
THE MEDIAN PROPORTION OF THE PROBLEM- 

SoLvING CATEGORIESİ 


Categories Emergent High Par- 
Leaders, % ticipators, 
N=5) N= Do 
Goal setting 56 43 
Problem proposing** 60 32 
Information seeking* 56 38 
Information giving 43 53 
Solution proposing 56 43 
Development seeking? 46 53 
Development giving* 42 61 
Opposing 53 47 
Supporting 51 49 
Summarizing 30 21 


* = Difference significant at .05 level of confidence. 

** = Difference significant at .01 level of confidence, 

t The chi-square test of significance was used in all compari- 
sons. However, since the total number of subjects in ihe tz 
moins Parity aa are presented in terms of proportions, 

er than as actual fre: ies, i i ing 
pete quencies, in the interests of reading 
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ence group in which individuals of either type were 
present, the proportion of total behaviors in each cate- 
gory that were contributed by emergent leaders or by 
high participators who were not emergent leaders. For 
each problem-solving category the distribution of these 
proportions was dichotomized at the median and a 
contingency table formed comparing emergent leaders 
and high participators with regard to the proportion of 
acts performed within that category. 

Table 1 indicates that emergent leaders performed 
significantly more acts than other high participators in 
the categories of problem proposing and information 
seeking, and significantly less development giving. 
Other differences, though not statistically significant, 
are in the direction predicted. ` 


Divergence of Opinion 


Divergence of opinion in the conferences was ascer- 
tained in two ways. The first was a rating by observers 
of the congruence of motivation in the group. Congru- 
ence of motivation was defined as “the extent to which 
the members had the same goals and means for reaching 
the goals with respect to the groups’ problems.” Cues 
utilized by observers included statements during the 
discussion that there was agreement or disagreement, 
presence or absence of opposing remarks in the confer- 
ence, and presence or absence of ego-oriented behavior. 
Each of the four observers rated the group on this di- 
mension immediately after the conference. Observers’ 
ratings were pooled, and the mean rating was used as 
the group’s position on the dimension. 

Secondly, the observers rated each group as to the 
presence or absence of cliques. Cliques were defined as 
“subgroups of persons who somewhat consistently sup- 
port each other and commonly oppose outsiders in 
conflicts running across problems areas.” Cues for 
identifying cliques included the behavioral cues of sup- 
port for each other and opposition to outsiders implied 
in the definition, and remarks during the meeting that 
certain of the group members stick together. Thirty-one 
of the conferences had one or more cliques, while 41 had 
none. 


Position in the Organization, and Experiness 
with Problems 


Before the meeting the designated leader of the 
conference ranked all participants as to their position 
in the larger organization, and their expertness with 
regard to the problems to be discussed. 


Motivation to Perform the Leader’s Role 


To measure ego involvement, one observer coded 
each unit of behavior during the conference as to 
whether it represented the expression of self-oriente 
needs on the part of the member (4). Group members 
were ranked at the end of the meeting with regard to 
the amount of self-oriented motivation reflected 10 
their behavior, 

Involvement in the task was measured by asking 
members of the group to indicate in a postconferenc? 
rating scale the extent of their stake in the outcome of 
the meeting. 
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Acceptance by Other Group Members 


Acceptance by others was ascertained by a modified 
sociometric technique in which each member ranked all 
others in terms of their “neededness” in the conference. 
An individual’s score on this variable was obtained by 
summing and averaging ratings given him by other 
members. 


RESULTS 


Conditions Under Which Emergent Leaders 
Were Present 


Failure of designated leader to perform leader- 
ship functions. Five of the problem-solving 
categories were combined to indicate per- 
formance by the designated leader of leader- 
ship functions: goal setting, solution proposing, 
problem proposing, information seeking, and 
development seeking. The category “sum- 
marizing” was eliminated because very few 
participations were so coded. Since no hy- 
pothesis was advanced as to which functions 
were more essential to the leadership role, 
they were weighted equally. 

For each conference group the percentage 
of the total behavior in each category that the 
designated leader performed was ascertained. 
These percentages were summed and divided 
by five. Thus, the final figure represented the 
average proportion of behaviors in the five 
categories that the designated leader per- 
formed. Groups were ranked according to the 
degree of performance of these behaviors by 
the designated leader, and were divided at the 
median. Emergent leaders were identified sig- 
nificantly more often in conferences where the 


TABLE 2 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEVELOPMENT OF EMERGENT 
LEADERS AND PERFORMANCE BY DESIGNATED LEADER 
OF Functions or GOAL SETTING, INFORMATION 
SEEKING, DEVELOPMENT SEEKING, SOLUTION 
PROPOSING, AND PROBLEM PROPOSING 


Designated Leader Perform- 
ance of Leadership 
Function 
Group 
High Low 
perform-|perform-| Total 
ance 
L =i yaa ee 
With emergent leaders 30 44 
Without emergent lead- 6 28 
ers 
Total 36 72 


Chi square = 14.96; p < .01. 
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TABLE 3 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEVELOPMENT OF EMERGENT 
LEADERS AND CONGRUENCE OF MOTIVATION 
IN THE CONFERENCE GROUPS 


Congruence of Motivation 
Group 
Above | Below Total 
median | median | °° 
With emergent leader 17 27 44 
Without emergent leader 19 9 28 
Total 36 36 72 
Chi square = 5.80; p < .03. P 
TABLE 4 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEVELOPMENT OF EMERGENT 
LEADERS AND PRESENCE OF CLIQUES IN THE 
CONFERENCE GROUPS 


Conference Contains 


Group 
No |1 or morei Total 
cliques | cliques 
With emergent leader 21 23 44 
Without emergent leader} 20 8 28 
Total 41 31 72 


Chi square = 3.92; p < .05. 


designated leader performed relatively few 
acts in these problem-solving categories 
(Table 2). 

Divergence of interest among group members. 
Groups were ranked according to the observers’ 
ratings on congruence of motivation, and split 
at the median. Those conferences with ratings 
above the median were termed “high” on con- 
gruence of motivation, those below, “low.” 
Table 3 indicates that groups with one or 
more emergent leaders were more often below 
the median in congruence of motivation than 
were those without emergent leaders. 

Conferences were also divided into two 
groups on the basis of whether or not cliques 
were present. Table 4 shows that emergent 
leaders were more likely to develop in groups 
where cliques were present than in those which 
did not have cliques. 

Note that in the 36 groups where congruence 
of motivation was high (Table 3) and the 41 
groups in which there were no cliques (Table 
4), emergent leaders were identified approxi- 
mately half the time. The statistical signifi- 
cance in the tables is provided by the marked 
tendency for emergent leadership to be asso- 
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` ciated with low congruence of motivation and 
the presence of one or more cliques. 
Organizational Characteristics of Emergent 
Leaders 
Rank in the organization, It was possible to 
determine from the leader’s ratings the rank 
of members in the larger organization, and 


median ‘may be considered to be .50 and the 


while 18 were below.? The probability that 
this distribution would be found by ce 
alone is less than .03,* 


Motivation of Emergent Leaders 


Self-oriented needs. Observers rated 44 emer- 
gent leaders above the median of their 


Reception 
ference | foreleg ee P3: Oiler a 


Two tests were made of the hypothesi: 
others would rate emergent idiss E 


* Since the direction of the difference i 
a one-tailed test of significance was used in tiant 
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in the group. The first involved the designai 
leader’s ranking of emergent leaders comp 
with his rankings of others in the group. Foj 
four of the emergent leaders were ranked 
the designated leader of their conference 
more needed in the group than the majori 
of the other group members, while only nine 
were ranked as less needed. This difference ig 
significant at the .01 level of confidence, 
Secondly, in each conference the neede 
ratings for each member were summed al 
averaged. In 52 cases the emergent le 
were ranked as more needed than the avert 
of other group members, while six were rank 
as less needed than the average. This differ 
is significant (p < .01). } 


Discussion 


As we have indicated above, failure of tl 
designated leader of a group to perform 
functions central to the leader’s role was a 
ciated, in this sample, with the presence 
emergent leaders in that group. This “f 
filling” by particular members is in disa 
ment with one of Heyns’s findings (5). Wh 
the designated leader in the Heyns experi 
failed to perform the leadership functi 
these functions were distributed among a nll 
ber of group members rather than being 

ized in one or a few. It is likely that Ú 
discrepancy between our results and Heyn 


were embedded in the role relationships 
larger social organization. It is likely thal 
greater role differentiation had develop’ 
the field groups and, when the design 


SUMMARY 


Analysis was made of emergent leade 
decision-making conferences in 72 bus 
and government organizations. The re 
were; 

1. Emergent leaders were present in OOF 
ferences where the designated chairmen 
formed relatively few acts in the areas of 
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setting, information seeking, development 
seeking, solution proposing, and problem 
proposing. ; 

2. Emergent leaders were present in con- 
ferences where there were cliques, and where 
there was low congruence of motivation. 

3, Emergent leaders had relatively high 
rank and expertness in the larger organization, 
compared with others in the same group. 

4. Emergent leaders had high personal mo- 
tivation, as measured by stake in the outcome 
of the meeting and the expression of self- 
oriented needs in behavior. 

5. Emergent leaders were rated high by 
other members with regard to being needed 
in the group. 

These results fit into a general theory of 
leadership in small groups, which holds that 
(a) there are certain functions in groups which 
contribute to progress toward a collective goal, 
and which tend to be performed by one or a 
few individuals. These may be labeled “eader- 
ship functions.” To the extent that the official 
leader of a group fails to perform these leader- 
ship functions, one or a few other members will 
perform them in his stead. (6) Since small 
groups exist in the context of larger organiza- 
tions, other things equal, there is a tendency 
for those of higher status in relevant larger 
Organizations to perform these functions. (c) 

ther things equal, those members who are 
Most strongly motivated to perform the leader- 
ship functions will be those who take over the 

er’s role, (d) Those members who perform 
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the leadership functions, and thus aid in prog- 
Tess toward achievement of the group’s goals, 
will be more highly valued than other members 
of the group. 
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INFLUENCE OF COGNITIVE AND AFFECTIVE FACTORS IN 
LEARNING AND RETAINING ATTITUDINAL MATERIALS’ 


ROBERT B. GARBER 
Rohrer, Hibler and Replogle 


most of studies using verbal stimuli 
point to the operation of functional 
factors in the learning and retention 
of materials that confirm or challenge the 
learner’s prevailing cognitive and affective 
processes. The more recent studies (4, 7, 9, 12) 
point to a continuing interest in the problem 
and allude to the multiplicity of factors 
operating in the process. The earlier work of 
Edwards (3) and Levine and Murphy (8) 
utilized attitudinal materials, but these in- 
vestigators did not attempt to separate the 
cognitive factors (belief about a statement) 
from the affective factors (feeling about a 
statement), It has been amply demonstrated 
that ego-involving factors will make a differ- 
ence in learning and retaining but the studies 
yield a variety of contradictory data. In 
general, we can say that ego involvement 
tends to raise the response thresholds (de- 
fensive process) and lower the receptor thresh- 
olds (sensitization process). 


PROBLEM 


In this study we have tried to separate the 
effects of the more intellective or cognitive 
components of the belief-attitudinal system 
(hereafter referred to as belief) from the more 
emotional or affective components of the 
belief-attitude system (hereafter referred to as 
attitude). Belief provides the intellectual 
content of, while attitude gives the affective 
direction to, the belief-attitude structure. For 
instance, one may believe that equality is 
given to all racial and minority groups in 
Russia and at the same time either favor or 
oppose this situation, perhaps because he likes 
or dislikes minorities, or because he likes or 
dislikes Russia. 

In our study of belief and attitude we formu- 
lated the following hypotheses; 


1 This report is an abridgement of a dissertation in 
the Department of Psychology submitted to the faculty 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Science of New 
York University in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The 
writer is grateful to Professor George B. Vetter for his 
sympathetic sponsorship. 
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Hypothesis I. The degree of belief will be 
directly related to the degree of retention. 
That is, the stronger the belief that a state 
ment is true, the greater the likelihood of 
retention; the stronger the belief that a state: 
ment is false, the greater the probability of 
forgetting. f 

Hypothesis II. A similar prediction can b 
made for the degree of approval or disapprova 
expressed with regard to a statement. The 
more highly approved the statement, the 
greater the probability that the statement will 
be recalled; the more disapproved, the lower 
the probability of recall. ] 

Hypothesis III. Additive effects should) 
occur where both the belief and the attitude 
patterns are positive, thus producing greater 
retention, i.e., the statement is both belie 
to be true and is approved. Where the be 
and attitude patterns are both negative, 
combined effect should yield a reduction 
retention, i.e., the statement is both belie 
to be false and is disapproved. 

Hypothesis IV. Conflict effects should ocetl 
where the belief pattern is positive and i 
attitude pattern is negative, i.e., the statemi 
is thought to be true but is disapproved. M 
this situation we anticipate either cha 
retention or retention in the direction of tl 
stronger variable. Where the belief pattern i 
negative and the attitude pattern is positi 
conflict should again produce chance results 0! 
results in the direction of the stronger varia 

Hypothesis V. The lack of a belief struct 
(responding “I don’t know” to a statemél 
leaves the attitude pattern free to exert él 
a facilitating effect (attitude of approval) of 
inhibiting effect (attitude of disappro 
Purely chance factors should control reten 
in the absence of both belief and attitudi 
factors (responding “Don’t know” and “Do 
care” to a statement). 

Hypothesis VI. The lack of an attit 
structure should leave the belief structure 
exert its differential effects, i.e., to Tél 
the retention of statements thought to bi 
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Brier Factors 


Attitude Don’t 

Factors True iow False Total 
Approve ake ar ? F 
Don’t care + ? = ? 
Disapprove ? — = a 
Total + ? - -= 


Fic. 1. PREDICTED RESULTS. The + signs indicate a 
predicted enhancement of retention, the — signs a 
reduction in retention, and the ? indicates either the 
operation of chance factors or a conflict between belief 
and attitude. 


and to inhibit the retention of statements 
thought to be false. 

The entire argument is graphically repre- 
sented in Figure 1 which displays the results 
we predict. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


E“ Freshmen and sophomore women, members of an 
introductory psychology class, served as Ss. Two hun- 
dred Ss were in the main experimental group. They 
were, according to student polls, predominantly Re- 
publican. 


Instruments 


Russia was used as an attitude object in our study 
to provide somewhat uncertain material on which func- 
tional factors like belief and attitude might impose 
their effects. The basic device is a 37-item Inventory of 
Statements about Russia, assembled by gathering 
Statements about Russia from a variety of sources, 
including the use of open-ended questions to elicit the 
more salient beliefs of undergraduate women. By pre- 
testing, on another campus, items were selected that 
fit into the stereotype on the one hand, or were com- 
paratively novel on the other hand. Both pro-Russian 
and anti-Russian statements were included to mini- 
mize the propaganda effect. Item 1 of the Inventory, 
Showing the arrangement for testing both the belief 
and the attitude patterns, will illustrate the form of the 
Instrument. 

_ “Equality is given to all racial and minority groups 
in Russia,” 


TRUE ( ) True ( ) Don’t know ( ) 
False()  FALSE( ) 

APPROVE THE IDEA ( ) Approve ( ) 
Don’t care ( ) Disapprove ( ) DISAP- 


PROVE ( ) 

A passage of learning material, entitled “Russia 
Today,” composed of exactly the same statements 
used in the Inventory of Statements about Russia 
was prepared. To test recall, blank pages with simple 
directions for unaided recall were used. To test recog- 
nition, a Recognition Test was constructed; it was com- 
Posed of the 37 items making up the Inventory, inter- 
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mingled with 66 different, cognate items relating to 
Russia. 


Procedure 


Pretesting and classifying the Ss. All Ss in the experi- 
mental group took the Inventory on the first day of the 
experiment without being told that there were to be 
later sessions in which they would have to learn the 
material in the Inventory. The Ss’ responses to the 
Inventory provided the basis for classifying them in 
the “True,” “Don’t know,” and “False” categories 
for each item, as well as in the “Approve,” “Don’t 
care,” and “Disapprove” categories. This procedure 
supplies face validity for the criterion groups, sepa- 
rates the belief variables from the attitude variables, 
and eliminates the problem of multidimensionality of 
belief by reclassifying the Ss on each item. 

The learning experiment. One week after the pre- 
testing, Ss began a series of five learning sessions, hear- 
ing the “Russia Today” passage read aloud, once each 
session, on alternate days; it was composed of the 37 
Inventory statements arranged in paragraphs by idea- 
groups. The project was presented as a learning experi- 
ment to test the influence of spaced learning upon re- 
call, No notes were taken. Discussion was proscribed. 

Recall and recognition tests. Recall tests were given 
immediately after the last learning session and at two- 
week intervals until eight weeks had passed. The two 
recognition tests were administered, the first two days 
after the learning period and the second at the end of 
the eighth week. Recognition tests were not given be- 
tween the recall tests since the familiar items in the 
test would have provided review material for further 
learning. 

Subjective reports. At the end of the last recall test 
Ss were asked to write down the reasons why they felt 
that they had remembered the particular items appear- 
ing in their last reproduction, 

Scoring. The Ss’ statements were recorded as re- 
called if the essential idea, even though in rather general 
terms, had been written; no part credits were given, 
Likert-type scoring was used for the Inventory scales, 
with weights ranging from 1 to 5. Only three of the 
five recall tests were scored for every S, these being the 
test given immediately after learning (Recall I here- 
after), the test given two weeks later, and the test 
given at the end of the eighth week (Recall IT here- 
after). 


RESULTS AND Discussion 


The curve of forgetting over the two-month 
period followed the typical pattern, being 
rapid at first and then detelerating, The mean 
number of Ss recalling per item for Recall I 
was 79.5, for the intermediate recall 58,6, and 
for Recall II 52.0. There was a mean of 179 Ss 
responding per item on Recognition Test I 
and a mean of 157 Ss on Recognition Test II. 


Testing the Hypotheses 


The first thing we desire to look at is the 
effect of belief alone upon retention, regardless 
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TABLE 1 
RETENTION INDICES FOR STATEMENTS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO INITIAL BELEF 


Retention Tests 


Recall I 
Recall II 
Recognition I 
Recognition IL 


of the attitudinal influences. Retention was 
separately examined for statements marked 
“true,” “don’t know,” and “false” on the 
original belief test. The proportion of such 
statements recalled became an index of reten- 
tion. For testing significance, TRUE and True 
were combined as were also FALSE and False. 
For each item and each belief category, a 
+ sign and a — sign was assigned, according to 
whether the proportion retaining was greater 
than the proportion retaining without regard 
belief category. Differing results were 
tained on the four memory tests, Believing 

to be true significantly enhanced reten- 

on Recall I, Recall II, and Recognition 

, but not on Recognition I. Scores were so 
high on Recognition Test I (mean number 
recognized was 33.1 items of the 37) that 
per attitude had little effect on for- 
getting. Holding a “Don’t know” ition 
significantly reduced retention on Recall I and 
Recognition If, but not on Recall IT and 
Recognition I. Believing an item to be false 
was associated with lowered retention, but 
not to a significant degree insofar as we can 
tell from our crude significance test. It should 
further be noted that this test is not depend- 
able because the signs are not independent. 
A second test to examine the relationship 
between the degree of belief and the degree of 
retention is by a study of the percentages of 
retention. Retention indices for the statements, 
classified according to the initial belief re- 
Sponses, were derived by dividing the total 
number of statements initially marked in a 
given category (TRUE, etc.) by the total 
number of statements retained in each cate- 
gory by the 200 Ss. These simple percentages 
are given in Table 1 as retention indices. It is 
seen that, with the exception of Recall I, there 
is a roughly linear gradient supporting the 
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hypothesis that the degree of retention 
directly proportional to the degree of con. 
formity with the belief system. On Recall T, 
immediately after learning, a U curve is f 
suggesting that learning is influenced by 
intensity gradient. That is, the more sha 
a belief departs from a noncommittal positioi 
either toward the “True” or “False” position: 
the more attention-getting and more ea 
learned it appears to be. In the delayed R 
TI test, believing a statement to be false 
an irregular effect; those utterly rejecting tl 
statement (FALSE) show. a reduction | 
retention, while those having milder doub 
(False) show little distortion in recall, 
Recognition I, the slope of the straight 
minimal, suggesting that when retention 
nearly perfect (approximately 90%), dis 
tortion is minimal. However, on Recognition 
Il, eight weeks later, there is a more stri 
trend consistent with our hypothesis ( 
pothesis I). 
We next examine the effects of attitud 
alone upon retention. Applying a sign test t0 
the 37 items as described above, it was foumt 
that while there is a tendency for the approv 
items to be better retained than the 
proved and “Don’t care” items, this relai 
ship is significant on only the two recogni 
tests. The “Don’t care” items showed i 
Significant reduction in recall on just one tes 
(Recall I). On none of the tests did the d 
proved items show a substantial inhibitii 
memory. By this significance test, the stre 
of the liberal-conservative attitude as m 


However, examining the data by means of 
percentages of those recalling, as indica 

the retention indices in Table 2, we can 
that there is a rough U curve on Recall I 
I and linearity on Recognition I and 
These retention indices for the state 
classified according to the initial’ attit 
Tesponses, were derived by dividing the 

number of statements initially marked 
given category (APPROVE, etc.) by the t 
number of statements retained in each © 
gory by the 200 Ss. The results suggest 
recall may be influenced by the strength 0 
attitude Structure, whether positive or 
tive; Le., the stronger the feeling of ap] 
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TABLE 2 


RETENTION INDICES FOR STATEMENTS CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO INITIAL ATTITUDE 


Attitude Categories 
Retention Tests a 2 3 
EETA oa 
w a H Md 
fe ba eee E 
Recall I 44.5 | 40.3 |37.3| 36.3 | 40.6 |39.8 
Recall II 29.2 | 28.0 |26.1) 23.6 | 25.7 |26.5 
Recognition I | 93.2 | 90.7 |89.5| 87.5 | 84.7 |89.1 
Recognition | 84.1 | 80.0 |80.0) 73.4 | 72.9 |78.1 
1g 


or disapproval, the greater the retention. 
However, results from the two recognition 
tests indicate that the degree of conformity 
to the attitude pattern determines degree of 
retention; i.e., approved statements fit the 
attitude structure and are retained while 
statements that are disapproved drop out of 
recognition more quickly, as was predicted 
in our second hypothesis. 

Now we turn to the additive effects between 
belief and attitude. To study this result we 
have combined the two “True” categories 
(TRUE and True) to give a single percentage 
of retention in the “True” cell; we have com- 
bined the two “False” categories (FALSE and 
False) to give a single percentage in the “False” 
cell. In like manner the APPROVE and Ap- 
prove cells were combined in theone“ Approve” 
category and the DISAPPROVE-Disapprove 
were combined in the “Disapprove” category 
for Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6, The percentages of 
Tetention are based on the items which the Ss 
initially checked in the indicated belief-attitude 
categories and later recalled on the particular 
test of retention. 

We expect that when both belief and atti- 
tude are positive (“True” and “ Approve”) 
the combined effects will be facilitating 
(Hypothesis IIT). On Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 we 
do find higher retention values on all four 
memory tests in the “True-Approve” cells 
than is average for the tables. Similarly, when 
the combined inhibiting effects of belief and 
attitude operate, as in the “False-Disapprove” 
cells, we have lower retention on three of the 
four memory tests, with Recall I being the 
exception. Thus our third hypothesis gets good 
Support from this analysis. 
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It has been predicted that conflict effects 
should occur where the belief pattern is 
positive and the attitude pattern negative 
(“True-Disapprove”). From our data in these 
four tables, it is suggested that attitude is more 
influential than belief, since on Recall I and 
Recognition I, the “True-Disapprove” cells 
show inhibition while on Recall II and Recog- 
nition II the results are equivocal. Similarly, 
when belief is negative and attitude is positive 


TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE OF RETENTION ON RECALL I°BAsED ON 
Trems WHICH Ss INITIALLY CHECKED IN THE 
INDICATED BELIEF AND ATTITUDE 


CATEGORIES 
Attitude Categories* 
Belief Categories* Average 
Approve Don’t care ree 
True 42.7 35.4 37.7 38.6 
Don’t know 41.5 35.1 35.3 37.3 
False 43.3 46.1 40.0 43.1 
Average 42.5 38.8 37.6 39.6 
* In Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 “TRUE” and “true” have boen com- 
bined to provide one “true” category. “FALSE” and “False” 


were pooled to give one “false” category. This same pooling was 
done to compress the “APPROVE-Approve” and the “DIS- 
APPROVE-Disapprove" categories. 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF RETENTION ON RECALL II Basen ON 
Trems Waic Ss INITIALLY CHECKED IN THE 
INDICATED BELIEF AND ATTITUDE 


CATEGORIES 

Attitude Categories 
Belief Categories 5 Average 

Approve Tare approve 

True 28.6 21.5 26.2 25.4 
Don’t know 29.1. 26,1 24,2. 25.4 
False 28.6 36.9 23.3 29.6 
Average 28.7 281 23.6 26.8 

TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE OF RETENTION ON RECOGNITION I BASED 
on Irems WnicH Ss INITIÅLLY CHECKED IN THE 
INDICATED BELIEF AND ATTITUDE CATEGORIES 


Attitude Categories 
Belief Categories x Average 
Approve ES eat 
True 93.1 85 86.3 90.3 
Don’t know 92.3 89.4 83.6 88.4 
False 90.4 90.0 87.3 89.2 
Average 91.9 90.3 85.7 89.3 
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TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE OF RETENTION ON RECOGNITION H BASED 
ON Irems WHICH Ss INITIALLY CHECKED IN THE 
INDICATED BELIEF AND ATTITUDE CATEGORIES 
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TABLE 7 
NUMBER oF Ss WHOSE RETENTION FOR STATEMENTS 
MARKED IN Eacu BELIEF CATEGORY WAS GREATER 
THAN THEIR RETENTION FOR 
STATEMENTS GENERALLY 


Attitude Categories (N = 200) 
ic aie Approve Don’t ee Pi Retention Tests True Don’tknow False 
care 
104 98 98 
87.9 87.3 78.1 84.4 Recall I1 2 

Dont know 81.7 78.6 66.3 75.5 Recognition IT 134* 108 19 
ye Gs ee t p as * Significant in the expected direction at .05 or better. 

verage 3 i : : 


s 
a conflict exists as in the “False-Approve” 
cells. Under these circumstances retention is 
reduced in only one case (Recognition II), 
while it appears to be enhanced in two cases 
(Recognition I and Recall II) and is equivocal 
in Recall I. This suggests again that attitude 
is stronger than belief when the two conflict. 

The lack of a belief structure (“Don’t 
know”) was predicted to leave the attitude 
pattern free to exert either facilitating or 
inhibiting effects, The results are in harmony 
with expectation (Hypothesis V). By reading 
across Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 in the “Don’t 
know” row, it can be seen that an attitude of 
approval enhances retention and an attitude 
of disapproval inhibits retention in the ab- 
sence of belief factors. 

In the “Don’t know-Don’t care” cell there 
is supposedly a lack of both belief and attitude 
to either facilitate or inhibit retention; we 
should therefore find only chance factors and 
learning ability involved. In three memory 
tests out of the four, this center cell shows an 
average percentage of retention and thus 
supports our expectation; on Recall I the data 
Suggest inhibition of memory. 

‘The neutral attitude position (“Don’t care”) 
gives deviations from expectations (Hypoth- 
esis VI). Reading vertically downward in the 
“Don’t care” column on Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 
it can be noted that the “True-Don’t care” 
cells show the expected facilitation only on the 
two recognition tests. The “False-Don’t care” 
cells show lowered retention only on Recognition 
TI. On the other three memory tests the “False- 
Don’t care” cells show a slight to a substantial 
increase in retention. No clear test of signif- 

icance is available on the basis of the design of 
the experiment to show the meaning of this 
departure from expectation; one possible ex- 
planation is that believing a statement to be 
false, in the absence of any attitude structure, 


TABLE 8 
NUMBER or Ss WHOSE RETENTION FOR STATEMENTS 
Marken IN Eacn Arrupe Catecory Was 
GREATER THAN THEIR RETENTION 
FOR STATEMENTS GENERALLY 


(N = 200) 
Retention Don’t Dis- 
Tests Approve care approve 
Recall II 117* 82 85* 
Recognition II 126* 60 62* 


* Significant in the expected direction at .05 or better. 


somehow alerts the individual to the item and 
makes it more vivid for him.? This may reveal 
the operation of an ego-defensive reaction 
which leads to an accentuation of ideas con- 
sidered to be “threatening.” In any event, it 
is clear that the variables are confusingly 
interlocked. 

A final way to examine the influence of the 
belief and attitude factors on recall and 


Tecognition is to apply a sign test to the 200 Ss | 


instead of the 37 items. This method takes 
into account that retentions for the same 
person on different items are not independent; 
we can sum the signs since each 5S is independ- 
ent of the others. The S’s recall for statements 
he had marked in any category was compared 
to his recall for all statements; if the differ- 
ence was in the hypothesized direction, a plus 
sign was recorded. Thus S; recalled 17 out of 
the 37 items on Recall II with a smaller 
Proportion than this of “True” items being 
recalled. For him, a negative sign was en- 
tered in the table. Tables 7 and 8 show the 
results of this method of analysis; data for 
only the last two memory tests were com- 


2 This alerting of the Ss to statements sharply 0P- 
Posed to their belief pattern is suggested further by the 
subjective reports, written at the end of the experiment, 


where Ss frequently noted “I knew that was wrong be 
cause...” 


Z 


puted. For Recall II there is no significant 
difference in retention along the belief con- 
tinuum while there is a significant difference 
on Recognition II in terms of facilitation of 
the “True” and inhibition of the “False” 
(Table 7). In Table 8 it can be seen that on 
both memory tests the attitude of “Approve” 
and “Disapprove” did significantly influence 
retention. When the same statistical method 
was applied to the combination categories, 
significant findings did not appear on Recall 
II, but on Recognition IT the “True-Approve” 
did show very significant facilitation (.01 level) 
and the “False-Disapprove” significant inhibi- 
tion (.05 level).? It is recognized that this is a 
low-power test and that true differences may 
not be detected by it. 


SUMMARY 


A crucial factor affecting the entire experi- 
ment is the relative homogeneity of the sample. 
Ina study done by Hammond (5), it was found 
that a measure of attitudes successfully 
differentiated between groups of business men 
and union leaders, but when it was used with 
college students the reliability was low. It is 
to be remembered that the attitude structures 
of these late adolescents are somewhat un- 
crystallized and lacking in supporting in- 
formation, 

Results from the several statistical pro- 
cedures have not been fully convincing or con- 
Sistent; the hypotheses have not been definitely 
confirmed, but the evidence is such that we 
probably would be committing an error if we 
» accepted the null hypothesis. 

This study confirms earlier studies of belief 
effects and attitude effects, with certain 
exceptions which we have noted. It is in the 
interaction effects between belief and attitude 
that the most interesting findings emerge, 
No one else has investigated the reinforcement 
effects between belief and attitude nor the 
Conflict effects between them as depicted in 

ables 3 to 6. The following conclusions are 
either strongly suggested or definitely sup- 
Ported by this study: 


* Throughout this study, recall and recognition tests 
-êPpear to be measuring somewhat different psycho- 
logical processes. Tt may be that recall tests are re- 
aut the more salient beliefs and attitudes which 


Stand out in clearest awareness, while the recognition 
itests may reveal the more important beliefs and atti- 
‘tudes of the Ss, many of which recede from the level 
of awareness, Further research would be needed to test 


1S guess, 


COGNITIVE AND AFFECTIVE Factors 
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1, When the exclusive influence of belief on 
retention is examined, it is found that believing 
Statements to be true enhances the likelihood 
of retention but believing statements to be 
ne does not significantly inhibit their reten- 

ion, 

2. When the exclusive influence of attitude 
on retention is examined, it is found that 
approval enhanced retention on only two 
memory tests and that disapproval did not 
significantly inhibit retention, although results 
were in the direction of the hypothesis. 

3. When belief and attitude reinforce each 
other positively, there is a consistent facilita- 
tion of retention; when they reinforce each 
other negatively, there is an inhibition of 
retention on all but one memory test. 

4. When the inhibiting and facilitating 
effects of belief and attitude conflict, the 
attitude appears to dominate over the belief 
structure, 
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CONFORMITY TO GROUPS AS A FUNCTION OF GROUP SUCCESS 


J. S. KIDD and DONALD T. CAMPBELL! 
; Northwestern University 


HEN individuals learn of the be- 

havior of others, they tend to 

modify their own behavior in the 
direction of increased conformity. This tradi- 
tional observation provides the oldest and most 
reliable finding in experimental social psychol- 
ogy (e.g., 1, 7) and the central focus of much 
current’ research in group dynamics (e.g., 2). 
Within this tradition, the present study in- 
vestigates the degree of conformity to group 
norms as a function of the degree of success 
which the group has had in achieving external 
goals. 

The hypothesis to be tested is, specifically, 
that the more successful the group, the greater 
will be the tendency on the part of group mem- 
bers individually to modify their behavior in 
the direction of conformity to the group as a 
unit, This hypothesis derives from reinforce- 
ment theory largely in that the mechanisms of 
approach and avoidance have been most 
clearly stated therein. 


METHOD 


A serjes of artificial three-member groups were es- 
tablished from persons in the social sciences at North- 
western University. There was a total of 102 Ss; 38 
male, and 64 female. These groups were brought to- 
gether only once for the purpose of the experiment. By 
a predetermined random order, these groups were as- 
signed to one of four conditions: I, Success; II, Partial 
Success; III, Failure; IV, Control. 

The first three conditions were handled as follows: 
The three group members were seated at a round table 
in a pleasant experimental room. The Æ explained that 
there were to be two experiments performed and that 
the first would be a group task. Formal instructions 
were then read to the group. These instructions ex- 
plained the task and emphasized that this was an 
attempt to measure cooperative ability, that the tests 
were being standardized by this procedure, and that 
there was a definite criterion of expected performance, 
Each group was given three eight-minute trials on an 
anagrams task. Each S was presented with a folder 
with a sheet for each trial. On each sheet were five 
letters, different on each trial for each group member 
and with no duplication of letters between members on 
any one trial. The group then had a total of 15 letters 


1 This study is based upon the senior author’s thesis 
for the Master of Arts degree at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. The authors are indebted to Dr. Donald J. Lewis 
and Dr. John W. Cotton for their assistance. 


on each trial. All the vowels were present on each trial, 
The Ss were informed that their task was to form ag 
many English words from these letters as they could in 
eight minutes. They were told also that their score 
would depend on the number of letters used and the 
length of the words formed. In order to force coopera- | 
tion, a restriction was imposed in that each word had to 
contain at least one letter from each member’s list. 
‘There was to be only one list of words from the group 
and this was to be regarded by Æ as a group product, 
All Ss accepted this situation at face value and showed 
the customary symptoms of task involvement. 

Between successive trials, there was a two-minute 
rest while the responses from the preceding trial were 
supposedly being scored. Just prior to the resumption 
of the next trial, the Ss were informed by means of aif 
blackboard chart and appropriate comments from E as} 
to whether or not they had “exceeded” or “failed 
meet” criterion level on the preceding trial. 

The Success groups were told that they exceeded the 
criterion on all three trials; the Partial Success groups 
were told on two trials that they had exceeded the crite- 
tion and on one trial that they had failed to meet the 
criterion (the order of failure and success trials was 
counterbalanced between the groups); the Failure 
groups were told that they failed to meet the criterion 
on all three trials. 

This concluded the group task situation. The S$ 
were then told to take seats across the back of the ex 
perimental room and that the second experiment wou! 
begin. Standard instructions were read to the three s 
in which the essential point was that this was an experi 
ment in the psychophysics of perception. They wert 
cautioned not to speak and not toask E questions during | 
the course of the “experiment.” They were then pre 
sented with a rapidly flickering light and were ask 
to estimate the number of flickers in a five-secom 
interval and record their estimate on an initialed slip.) 
The S’s estimates were collected and E went through | 
the manipulations of recording the scores, etc. They 
were then handed a second slip, identified with thelt 
initials, on which was recorded a purported group 
average estimate. This was briefly explained to the $3 
as the average estimate of the group, and they wert 
asked to make a second estimate of the flicker using 
same time interval. When this was accomplished 
second slips were collected, ending the experiment: 

E then explained the purpose of the experiment ani 
listened to the S’s comments. 

The Control group method varied in that no 
task was imposed. The Ss entered the experimen 
room singly and were forthwith presented with thi 
flickering light, again under the guise of an experiment 
in perception. Their first estimate was taken by Ean 
again the S received a second slip with a purported 
average, but in this case, the average supposedly rept 
sented the S’s score averaged in with two other 
selected at random from a large population of 
The S was then asked to make a re-estimate of th 
flicker frequency. } 
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In order to make the best use of the data, it was felt 
that individual scores rather than a group score would 
be appropriate as a response measure. To facilitate this 
end, the initial estimates of the S of the flicker frequency 
were not averaged. Rather, each S received a purported 
group average designed to give all Ss a roughly equal 
degree of disparity from the group norm. This was done 
by multiplying each S’s estimate by either .5 or 1.5, in 
a random order. The response was then recorded in 
terms of percentage of movement toward the provided 
group average. In those rare cases where the S moved 
toward and past the purported average, the amount of 
movement past was subtracted from the possible move- 
ment, thus limiting scores to a maximum of 100%. 


ReEsULTS 


The over-all picture of the results is pre- 
sented in Figure 1 and Table 1. A résumé of 
the two main concepts used in this study may 
be useful. First, the degree of group success is 
defined as the number of trials in a total of 
three in which Æ indicated that the group ex- 
ceeded a fictitious criterion. The degree of con- 
formity is defined in terms of change in the 
direction of the reported group average in 
individuals’ estimates of the frequency of 
light flickers. 

From Figure 1, it can be seen that the pre- 
dicted relationship was found. (The Control 
group is not considered as a point on the con- 
tinuum of success, but is rather presented as 
a reference line.) Both median and mean data 
are presented, and the relationship of greater 
conformity with more success holds for both 
measures of central tendency. It is also clear 
from the figure that in the success condition 
there is considerable disparity between the 
mean and the median—an indication of lack 
of normality in this particular distribution. 
By the use of the median test as described by 
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TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF THE RESULTS BY USE OF 
THE MEDIAN TEST 


Value of chi Two-tailed One-tailed 


a ed a (ease il E a 
I, II, II, IV en ye 
I 0 5.18 5.99 2.9 
I, all others 6.15** 3.84 «1.92 
IV, all others 2.01 3.84 1.92 
LI 2.91 3.84 1.92 
I, OI 6.08** 3.84 1.92 
LIV 5.74** 3.84 1.92 


* The correction for continuity was applied when Appropriate. 
** Significant by both tests. 


Moses (8) and detailed by Hoel (3), we obtain 
the results presented in Table 1 The data 
under consideration meet all the assumptions 
necessary for this test. There are, however, 
two considerations that need explication. The 
first of these is in the handling of the multiple 
comparisons by means of the median test. 
Mood (6) presents the rationale for this tech- 
nique and it is a relatively minor logical extra- 
polation from the more common usage. In 
essence, it simply extends the regular median 
test along lines already well laid out for the 
use of chi square. Thus when comparing all 
four conditions in this manner, we have a 
straightforward four-by-two contingency table, 
and when comparing conditions I, II, and III, 
only, we have a three-by-two contingency 
table. Two-by-two contingency tables were 
prepared for all the other possible compari- 
sons, and those that are significant are reported 
in the table. The second consideration has to 
do with the use of the one-tailed test for chi 
square. The obtained difference was very 
clearly in the predicted direction, making the 
one-tailed test appropriate. There is, however, 
some disagreement in the field at the present 
time in regard to this matter. For this reason 
both the .05 level and the .05 point are pre- 
sented. 


Discussion 


Regardless of the statistical alternative 
chosen, certain implications are clear from the 
data. The demonstration of differential effects 


2 Nonparametric statistics are ordinarily considered 
to be less powerful than those based upon normal curve 
assumptions. However, in this particular instance it 
should be reported that a regular analysis of variance 
was computed which failed to produce a significant 
F ratio. 
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between Success and Failure and between 
Success and Control is clear. Since Partial 
Success occupies the intermediate position ex- 
pected, the discussion will be presented as 
though a monotonic function obtained between 
degree of success and conformity, although 
only the extreme points differ significantly. 
Two other qualifications need to be borne in 
mind, In retrospect it can be seen that two ad- 
ditional types of control groups would be 
needed to fully support the interpretations. It 
is assumed that the effect is specific to group 
success dr failure, and that had control groups 
been run in which the individual in isolation 
experienced success, this success would not 
have increased his degree of conformity to 
group norms. This assumption seems reason- 
able and even conservative, inasmuch as 
Kelman (4) has shown in a partially parallel 
situation that individual success decreases con- 
formity to group norms. It is further assumed 
that the effect is to some extent specific to the 
particular group, and that if Ss exposed to the 
varying degrees of group success and failure 
were to have been tested in terms of conformity 
to the norms of other groups (as the Control 
group was) the effect would not have been 
found, or if found would have been less marked, 
and thus explainable in terms of stimulus 
generalization from the actual success or failure 
group 

The results are presumably in accord with 
common-sense expectations, and probably 
would have been predicted by any of the 
hedonistic psychological theories, including 
the Lewinian orientation dominant in group 
dynamics research. Conditioning theory, al- 
though little used in such contexts, seems 
equally appropriate, and will be employed in 
the discussion that follows. In these terms, 
there are involved two habits, stimulus gener- 
alization, response generalization, summation 
effects involving response strength from two 
habits, and interference effects. 

Following Miller and Dollard (5), we will 
assume that in childhood during the socializa- 
tion process every person acquires the habit of 
imitating other persons. Through stimulus 
generalization, this habit is evoked in some 
degree by the specific persons whom the sub- 
jects meet in our experimental groups, and by 
the symbolically represented persons intro- 
duced to the control group subjects. The con- 
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formity shown by the Control group, and by 
persons in the usual demonstrations of con- 
formity to group opinion, represent demonstra- 
tions of this generalized habit. 

In the experimental situation, a second habit 
is created in each subject through the associa- 
tion of the other group members with the re- 
ward or punishment resulting from the experi- 
menter’s reports of group success or failure, 
The response thus learned may be regarded as 
a very generalized one of approach to (or 
avoidance of) the other group members.? It is | 
assumed that the dimensions of response gen- 
eralization (or response equivalence) from the | 
generalized approach response include the 
response of imitating. It is assumed that the 
dimensions of response generalization from 
avoidance include the response of nonimitating, 
or are at least incompatible with the response 
of imitating. i 

Thus, for the Success group, there is a sum- | 
mation of response strengths for imitating | 
from the two habits, leading to a degree of 
conformity greater than that found in the 
Control group or in the other groups. For the 
Failure groups the two habits are at odds, with 
the experimentally created habit tending to 
suppress the response of imitating below that 
of the Control group (although this latter 
tendency does not reach statistical signifi- 
cance). 


SUMMARY 


Three-person groups were given different 
degrees of success and failure in a collabora- 
tive group task. Following this, individuals 
twice judged the number of flickers of a light, 
receiving a purported average judgment priot 
to the second estimate. The purported averages 
were selected so as to give all Ss approximately 
equal discrepancies from the group average: 
Persons in groups given three successes and n0 
failures showed significantly more movement 
of the second estimate in the direction of thé 


; 
__,| Technically speaking, the experimenter did not te 
inforce any response of withdrawal. To keep the inter- 
pretation within the traditions of conditioning theory 
it may be guessed that the members of the Failure { 
groups reduced the pain of group failure by subliminal \ 
symbolic response of withdrawal, etc. The translation |” 
would be easier were conditioning theory to be stat 

in terms of reinforcement of stimuli rather than 
responses. 
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purported group average than did either those 
in the three-failure groups, or those in a con- 
trol situation involving no actual group ex- 
perience. Persons in groups given two successes 
and one failure were intermediate. The three- 
failure groups showed less conformity than did 
the Control groups, although the difference is 
not significant. An attempt is made to interpret 
the findings in terms of conditioning theory. 
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_ ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL INTERACTION: ACTUAL, ROLE PLAYING, AND 
h PROJECTIVE: 


EDGAR F. BORGATTA 
Russell Sage Foundation 


on a research project carried out in 

1952. The prime concern of the project 
was to ascertain the differences and relation- 
ships among responses of subjects as expressed 
‘in three types of situations, identified simply 
as actual, role playing, and paper and pencil 
projective test. A secondary but integral con- 
cern of the project was the factor analysis of 
Bales’s set of behavioral categories for Inter- 
action Process Analysis (1), and the examina- 
tion of these categories in terms of external 
criteria. 

The responses of 125 subjects (Ss) were 
sampled in 12 categories of behavior in each 
of three types of situations. Analysis of all 
data included in this study indicates the pres- 
ence of eight factors, seven of which involve 
the behavioral categories to some appreciable 
extent. Parallelism is defined as the existence 
of an appreciable relationship in the same cate- 
gory across two situations of observation. 
Parallelism is found to be fairly general in 
the comparison of responses in the actual and 
role-playing situations, even though the dif- 
ference in the nature of the tasks was consider- 
able. But parallelism is seen to occur in an 
appreciable way in only three categories for 


Te. is the central report of a series based 


1 This research was carried out through the Harvard 
University Laboratory of Social Relations, and was 
supported in part by the United States Air Force under 
contract number AF 33(038)-12782 monitored by the 
Human Resources Research Institute, Maxwell A, F, 
Base, Alabama. Permission is granted for reproduction, 
translation, publication, and disposal in whole or in 
part by or for the United States Government. Personal 
views or opinions expressed or implied in this publica- 
tion are not to be construed as necessarily carrying the 
official sanction of the Department of the Air Force or 
the Air Research and Development Command. 
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a frequent collaborator in dealing with the problems 
involved; to the staff at H.R.R.I. which ably assisted 
in the collection of data; and finally, to Jonathan Rob- 
bin and Hugh Williams who assisted generally and did 
most of the work with the IBM battery. 


responses in the actual or role-playing situa- 
tions and the paper and pencil projective 
test. While the latter parallelism is not in- 
consequential, problems of contamination are 
present, and predicting from paper and pencil 
responses (verbal behavior) to the actual or 
role-playing situations (behavior in action), 
and vice versa, appears feasible only with 
extreme caution. On the other hand, role 
playing appears to give the same kinds of in- 
formation that are available from interaction 
in actual situations as defined in this study. 


THE PROBLEM 


The problem on which this research focuses 
is a widely relevant one, yet one which has 
received relatively little systematic research 
attention. In general, it concerns the relation- 
ship of verbal behavior about an action to the 
behavior in action. Social psychologists? have 
been concerned with the problem in such 
familiar questions as: If a person talks in a 
given way, does he act similarly? If a person 
says he will do something, does he in fact 
when the time comes? If a person says he 
would act in a given way, would he in fact” 
if the occasion arose? If a person says others 
should or would do something, does he say 
this because he does this thing? 

This study focuses on the systematic rela- 
tionships among responses in three kinds of | 
Situations which are identified as actual, role | 
playing, and a written projective test. The 
Social interaction is visualized as being direct 
in the actual situation, as indirect or at least 
Partially removed from the reality pressures 
of the situation in the role playing (where the 
Ss may speak through the roles they assume); 
and most indirect in the written test (where 
the Ss project the interaction into an abstract 
set of group situations). The comparison here, 
thus, is of general behavior characteristics of 
Ss in three situations conceived as different | 


* This last point is clearly stated, for example, in 
Bert Green’s recent chapter on attitude measuremetl 


(8). 
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| in the directness of social interaction response 


which is required. 


Prior Stuby 


An experiment which parallels the present 
one in part was reported in 1951 (2). No sys- 
tematic relationship was found among “actual 
behavior,” “role-playing behavior,” and a 
“paper and pencil situation.” In that study, 
the Rosenzweig P-F Study was used for the 
paper and pencil situation, and then later 
enacted for the role playing. Minor incidents 


| built into the role-playing test procedure pro- 
| vided the “actual behavior.” The range of 


responses was limited to 24 at all three 
“levels.” Mean shifts for the group as a whole 
indicated that the role playing was closer to 
the actual behavior than was the paper and 
pencil situation, but Ss themselves did not 
show consistency with the shift, i.e., were not 
predictable from one level to the other. Since 
the reliabilities of performance in the scoring 
categories were generally low and sporadic, 
it was thought that possibly this may have 
attenuated some real and substantial relation- 
ships, but any conclusions which would have 
been extrapolated, taking into account the 
low reliability figures, would have been ex- 
tremely tenuous. The positive findings, thus, 
telated to the mean shifts with the content of 
the situation. The focus on the variability, 
however, suggested a meaningful classification 
system which could be utilized for the classifi- 
cation of persons in the “normal range” as well 
as clinical cases. 

The Kaiser Research group (6, 9) has re- 
Ported some work similar both in theory and 
development of typology. In part, their reports 
focus directly on the theory or on the clinical 
Problem in group psychotherapy, and not 
across levels. While their general conceptual- 
ization of the problem area is well stated, it is 
largely based on assumptions prevalent in 
Clinical practice. Bales’s categories form an 
observational system intended for analysis of 
interaction; their categories are more closely 
associated with personality trait categories 


i and prior systems of interpretation, and in 


fact, trait names shift in meaning among the 
levels in accord with underlying theory. 
Parallel work, of course, occurs in the slow 
validation of personality tests and attitude 
Scales. However, so long as the work is not 
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systematized, it cannot be interpreted ade- 
quately in the kind of frame of reference pro- 
posed here. Often the researches are detailed 
and refer to one characteristic or trait, so that 
while the validity or lack of validity in a 
measure may be demonstrated, generalizations 
concerning the classes of measures used are 
not easily tenable, 


METHOD 
Actual and Role-Playing Data 


The data were collected in an integrated design of 
168 sessions of three-man groups. (The actuđl number 
was 166 sessions since two were lost by an absence.) 
There were 126 Ss, Air Force enlisted personnel, who 
participated in the experiment. (The actual number 
used for computations was 125.) The Ss were recruited 
from a number of Air Force squadrons so that they 
would be unacquainted, and were assigned to the re- 
search on temporary duty in units of nine men. 

The Ss were given orientation for the research in a 
period of about half an hour. Details of the tight two- 
day schedule before them were outlined, and the prob- ` 
lem of timing was emphasized as one of not delaying 
others and going through the process as organized, 
which meant that each S had the same amount of “ex- 
perience” as each other S at any given time. Any 
special problems which might arise because of the 
scheduling were given immediate attention. The re- 
search was represented as the observation of “how 
small groups work together,” and the observation was 
to be of “role-playing situations.” The idea of role play- 
ing was explained in detail, and many examples of role 
playing were given. Guarantee of anonymity and full 
protection were stressed. 

The sample was subdivided into units of nine men 
each, and each unit was of men of the same military 
grade. They were combined and recombined into non- 
overlapping three-man groups so that each S partici- 
pating in a group would have the same amount of 
experience as each other S. The ordering of Ss in the 
three-man groups was: 1, 2, 3; 4, 5, 6; 7, 8, 9: 1, 4, 7; 2, 
5, 8; 3, 6, 9: 2, 4, 9; 3, 5, 7; 1, 6, 8: 2, 6, 7; 3, 4, 8; 1, 5, 9. 
With minor exceptions, other tests administered oc- 
curred with experience held constant for the Ss. The 
‘Ss were not permitted to communicate with each other 
except in the three-man groups, and time not in par- 
ticipation was largely used for the other tests. Each of 
the sessions was 48 minutes long, and consisted of 
participation classed as actual or role playing. The ac- 
tual participation consisted of gour six-minute periods, 
one primarily “to get acquainted,” two to plan the role- 
playing periods, and the final six-minute period was the 
postmeeting one until the host experimenter entered 
the test room. The two role-playing periods were the 
enactments of the situations the Ss had themselves 
planned, and the range of topics or kinds of actions 
were not restricted for these. The role-playing se- 
quences were timed to be twelve minutes long. 

For each session, thus, there were 24 minutes of 
actual and 24 minutes of role-playing participation. 


For each S there were four independent 24-minute 
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Fic, 1, THe Ten TEST PLATES or THE CONVERSATION 
Srupy 


samples of actual and of role-playing participatio: 

a total of 96 minutes each. A ele este oh on mE 
pendence is introduced in that the pairs of copartici- 
pants for an 5 are chosen from the respective units 
of nine men rather than from the total sample. This, 
however, is itself in part a variable under study in the 
form of military grade, which was uniform for each 
unit of nine persons. 


Projective Data 


The projective paper and pencil data for this study 
were collected by a new test known as the Conversation 
Study.? The revised form of the Conversation Study 
was devised especially for this research, and consists of 
a booklet of 11 pictures of three-man groups. In each 
picture the detail is sufficient to locate the situation 
plausibly, but detail of expression and facial character- 


3 Specimen copies of the Conversation Study are 
available on request. 
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istics is minimal. Figure 1 reproduces the 10 test plates 
of the Conversation Study. The directions for the 
Conversation Study are on the cover page, and pages 
two and three show a sample of a properly completed 
unit. On the left-hand side is the picture, and on the 
right-hand side the page is lined for writing. In the 
sample unit the content is deleted diagonally across 
the page so that the respondent is not able to get 
suggestions from it, but the form of response is quite 
obvious, 

The directions for the Conversation Study are as 
follows: 


On each left-hand page of this leaflet you will 
find a picture in which three persons, A, B, and C, 
are discussing a problem, In the space provided 
on the right-hand page, write the conversation 
which is going on. Pages 2 and 3 show a sample of 
a properly completed unit. Do not write on these 
pages. Begin with pages 4 and 5. Answer both 
questions at the bottom of each right-hand page. 
There are 10 pictures. Plan your time so that 
you will be sure to write a conversation for each 
picture. 

Time limit: Two hours. 
The form of the conversation requested is direct: 


1 Lite DA 
That is, respondents are asked to give the responses of 
the three persons in the conversation, not to paraphrase. 
The relatively simple form used was the result of 
considerable pretesting with alternate forms. Details 
of the development of the Conversation Study are 
touched briefly below. 


Scoring, Reliability, and Problems of Variable 

Specification 

The scoring system used was that developed by 
Bales for interaction process analysis (1). The same 
system was used for the observation at the three levels, 
actual, role playing, and paper and pencil projective 
test, so far as the limitations of the data themselves 
permitted. 

The reliability of scoring is discussed elsewhere 

(3) and appears satisfactory not only in terms of test 
and retest, but also in terms of the magnitude of rela- 
tionships to external criteria reported here (which is 
not possible in the absence of reliability). The stability 
of S’s is discussed in the same paper. Data on the 
stability of performance on the Conversation Study, 
however, have not been presented. Unreported mate- 
tials on this last question indicate that the stability of 
an S’s performance in split-half test is reasonably stable, 
even though the Ss used for the pretest were a relatively 
homogeneous sample of 10 male college students, 
similar in regard to age and education. The median 
correlation (with the 10 pretest Ss) for the 12 categories 
was .52, and the lowest correlations were associated wi 
the categories in which there were very few responses } 
essentially a numerical restriction. Stability of Pe 
formance has not been tested on the current paper 40 
pencil data, but all indications are that it is considerably 
higher than in the earlier observation. 


ANALYsIS OF SOCIAL INTERACTION 


A few of the many problems which were encountered 
in the decision of the final form of the three situations 
are worth mentioning. The most serious difficulty in 
developing the Conversation Study was one of reli- 
ability, Plates were selected largely by the amount of 
writing elicited, since it became immediately apparent 
that length of the average protocol would be crucial. 
Separation of scores according to content with which 
the S identified or did not identify did not appear 
justified on the basis of the concomitant lowering of 
reliability. The decision to use the total protocols was 
also influenced by the fact that evidence was not 
found in the pretests that the involvement (identify 
with) scores were different from the noninvolyement 
scores. Plates that led to unique types of conversation 
were eliminated. For example, a card game was dropped 
since in about one third of the cases it resulted in 
monosyllabic action (i.e.: A: “Deal.” B: “Bet.” C: 
“Fold.” A: “Draw.” B: “Three?” A: “Yeah.” C: 
“Drink?”). Many other factors were involved, including 
the difficulty of the test for the subjects and its ability 
to hold their interest. Attempts to get “who to whom” 
action were failures. 

For the situation which is identified as actual, it 
might have been more desirable to observe the Ss as 
they live. This presents practical difficulties, particu- 
larly in terms of a concept of equal stimuli, or at least, 
equal opportunity to respond in given ways. The con- 
cept of the actual situations here is necessarily re- 
stricted, and involves the notion that segments of the 
situations have some “reality value” for the Ss. In the 
sense that the Ss are in the test situation, this situation 
is for them a “real” one. To make it more “real” the 
Ss were told that observation would occur only during 
the role playing. The response of Ss during the periods 
of actual participation did not raise strong doubts 
concerning the effectiveness of the misdirection, al- 
though as might be expected, the curiosity and distrac- 
tion of the Ss occasionally involved comment on the 
one-way mirror and whether they were being observed 
at the time. The attempt to use standard tasks, such as 
discussion of specific human problems, was considered 
and discarded. The major reason for this, which also 
influenced decisions on the role playing and the Con- 
versation Study, was the apparent virtue of having the 
tasks defined by the Ss themselves, thus allowing and 
Possibly demanding quick assessment of the situation 
and differentiation of roles in the process. 

The possibility of using standard role-playing situa- 
tions was quickly discarded when it was found that 
under specific directions the pretest three-man groups 
tended to run through the action in a few minutes and 
then be left with nothing to do. When they were left to 
Structure the situation themselves, they found it pos- 
sible to extend the role playing. This was facilitated in 
part by an instruction, strongly emphasized and 
generally adhered to, that the Ss not decide what the 
Solution or end of the role playing would be. Again, the 
ambiguity of task might serve to facilitate differentia- 
tion of roles in the situation. The role playing covered 
a broad range of possible situations, including: three 
GIs discussing the new ruling on NCO clubs; Mr. 
Stevenson, Mr. Eisenhower, and Mr. (third person, 
often Truman) discussing the coming election; a 
commanding officer and his problem with personnel or 
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equipment (supportive roles varied); situations involy- 
ing a wide variety of roles built around problems of 
career, work, relations with civilians, the younger 
generation, the new Air Force, etc. 

In these matters, experience served as guide. Com- 
parability of situations is hard to define. In the case of 
the military situation, since it is not feasible to observe 
the behavior of the individual in his natural setting 
without making many assumptions (including the 
invisibility of the observer), the alternative of utilizing 
standard tasks presents itself, but this may not seem 
so logical in afterthought. For example, suppose the 
standard task chosen is the discussion of a human 
relations problem, Then what will the role playing be, 
the Ss acting like others discussing the same or similar 
problems? Essentially, in this study the Solution to 
the problem of comparability has been to move the 
tasks in the three situations in the direction of am- 
biguity, and hopefully, generality. To do this in an 
exact sense might be difficult, for it would posit a 
knowledge of the population of situations from which 
samples can be drawn, as would be implied in a notion 
such as: a comparison of a random sample of actual 
situations and a random sample of role-playing situa- 
tions. A detailed analysis of the task differences in the 
actual and role-playing situations is published else- 
where (4). 


The Variables Observed 


The three main sets of variables for this study, thus, 
are derived from use of a category system which is held 
constant (so far as is possible) in three different types 
of situations. Samples of performance of Ss are classed 
as actual, role playing, and in terms of responses to a 
paper and pencil test which requires writing a conver- 
sation. The social interaction in the first situation is 
direct, in the second it is mediated through the playing 
of roles, and in the third it may be viewed as projected 
(and thus projective in the usual sense). 

The scoring system utilized 12 categories briefly 
identified as follows: categories 1, 2, and 3, showing 
solidarity, tension release, and agreement; categories 
4, 5, and 6, giving suggestion, opinion, and orientation; 
categories 7, 8, and 9, asking for orientation, opinion, 
and suggestion; and categories 10, 11, and 12, showing 
disagreement, tension, and antagonism. The first 
three and the last three categories are known as the 
positive and negative social emotional categories, 
respectively. The central six categories are known as 
the task categories. The task statements have been 
called “attempted answers” to differentiate them from 
the questions. In this report the initiated behavior of 
the S is used for each of the 12 categories at each level. 
Further, the major divisions*of positive and negative 
social emotional responses received, and attempted 
answers and questions received are included for the 
actual and role-playing situations. These do not exist, 
of course, for the Conversation Study. Since the dis- 
tributions within the major divisions are not recruited 
from categories of equal size, it can be seen that they 
will be most heavily loaded in certain of the response 
categories. The concern here is not with the problem 
of meaning, and this problem is dealt with only as is 
necessary. Persons interested in the problems of the 
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TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATION OF ACTUAL BEHAVIOR, 
ROLE PLAYING, AND CONVERSATION 
STUDY IN TWELVE CATEGORIES OF 


INITIATED BEHAVIOR 
aIl 


Correlation Between 
Role 
Cate Actual | pPlayi 
ae am Role ane and Con- 
Fays |S” | a 
1, Showing solidarity 43 20 17 
2, Showing tension re- 63 02 08 


lease, 
3. Showing agreement 
4, Giving suggestion 


56 15 12 
32 21 19 


5. Giving opinion 60 13 15 
_ 6. Giving orientation 74 3 33 
7. Asking orientation 45 15 08 
8. Asking opinion 40 02 06 
9, Asking suggestion 04 04 37 
10. Showing disagree- 50 19 23 
can 60 02 01 
11. Showing tension 
12. Showing antago- 19 37 33 
nism 
Total 76 34 27 


Note: With N = 125, and æ .05 in the two-tailed test, r > .17 
is significant. 


meaning of the categories as such are referred to Bales’s 
original publication (1). 

The above constitute 44 variables of our analysis, 
In addition, the following are included: 

Ratings by the highest officer who had direct super- 
vision of the S on qualities judged to be important to 
military leadership: ability to understand the require- 
ments of the situation and take necessary initiative; 
ability to handle men and make himself understood by 
them; knowledge of the technical aspects of his job; 
personal conduct and bearing; and an over-all tating. 

Performance on the Science Research Associates 
(Thurstone) test of Primary Mental Abilities: Verbal 
Meaning; Space; Reasoning; Number; and Word 
Fluency. 

The sociometric leadership score received from his 
coparticipants on a criterion of doing the most to 
guide the way the session went, and the sociometric 
leadership self-rating on the same criterion, 

The sociometric popularity score (choices received) 
based on a criterion of enjoyment of participation, and 
the expansiveness (choicls made), confidence (choices 
expected), and rated expansiveness (expectancy of 
others that S will choose them) on the same criterion. 

Age, education, years of service, and military grade. 

Plans of the S for a military career, his assessment of 
morale in his outfit, and his opposition to transfer from 
his current position (satisfaction). 

Finally, five (H-type) cumulative scales on variables 
judged to be of importance to the performance of non- 
commissioned officers: the willingness to take initiative 
to formally discipline improper conduct of subordi- 
nates; the severity in making a favorable decision to 
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promote; the perception of failures or injustices in the 
promotion and reward system as it operates; the re- 
sistance to change an established work schedule under 
varying sorts of pressures by superiors; and inclination 
to judge desertion cases involving psychiatric extenuat- 
ing circumstances in terms of punishment of a crime as 
against mental illness. Ei £ 
In all, 72 variables are included in this analysis.4 


RESULTS 


Tn a study such as this, the sheer weight of 
numbers can be overwhelming. For this reason, 
only the immediately relevant materials are 
presented.® 

In terms of the central concern, the first 
set of data to look at is a table of intercorrela- 


tions between pairs of conditions for each of — 


the 12 behavioral categories. This information 
is given in Table 1, and from this one may 
garner a quick appraisal. 

Looking first at the total, it is seen that 
there is a high intercorrelation between the 
actual and role-playing situations. In some 
sense, thus, general activity rate is common 
to a person’s performance in both these interac- 
tion situations. The correlation of the total 
tate of either of these to the total activity in 
the Conversation Study is in the neighborhood 
of .3, which while significant, is not a con- 
siderable portion of the variance. Since the 
total rates intercorrelate at the indicated levels, 


caution must be applied to the interpretation | 


of the correlations among the subscores. To 
the extent that the subscores are not inde- 
pendent of the total rate, the intercorrelations 
are not directly interpretable. For example, 
the hierarchy of the three interrelationships 
is similar for categories 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10 and 
the total, indicating a possibility that the 
subscores may not be differentiated from the 
total and that the lower magnitude in the 
relationships for the subscores is merely the 
effect of lower reliability. 


‘Individual Rorschach tests and Rosenzweig Pic- 
ture-Frustration Study forms are available for these 
data but are omitted since they are not useful in this 
context. The total matrix of intercorrelations computed 
involved 177 variables. 

*A 72 x 72 table of intercorrelations has been de- 
posited with the American Documentation Institute. 
Order Document No. 4594 from ADI Auxiliary Publi- 
cations Project, Photoduplication Service, Library © 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting in advance 
$1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for photocopies. Make 
checks payable to Chief, Photoduplication Service 
Library of Congress, 


ANALYSIS oF SOCIAL Inreraction 


Simple partialing procedures will not give 
the kind of freedom desired from this problem, 
since to get the answer a sequence of partials 
would be needed to establish the independent 
categories for the system. This is not an eco- 
nomical procedure, although if carried out in 
part, and skillfully, information obtained 
through more rigorous procedures can be ap- 
proximated. The effect of dividing each score 
by the total, similarly, is not satisfactory. 
The derived scores in this case may introduce 
as many problems as are alleviated, and in 
fact, the effects of the relationship to the total 
may just be transformed. It is for this reason, 
that is, of providing variables in a form defin- 
able in terms of orthogonal factors, that the 
approach of factor analysis has been applied 
here. In order to add stability to the data 
and to be able to generalize the meaning of the 
factors more adequately, additional external 
variables have been considered as an integral 
part of the approach. Since factor analysis 
depends on the hierarchy of relationships 
rather than just the magnitude, the immediate 
advantages are that random relationships are 
to some extent separable (i.e. if common 
variation of two variables cannot be ac- 
counted for by their relationship with still 
other variables), and low correlations of two 
variables may still be meaningful if the rela- 
tionship to external variables is of a pattern. 


The Factor Structure 


The factor structure derived from the matrix 
of intercorrelations consists of eight factors. A 
ninth was used for final adjustment in the 
Totation to simple structure. The rotated (or- 
thogonal) factors are presented in Table 2. 
Before attacking the problem of comparing 
the parallel variables in actual situations, role 
Playing, and the Conversation Study, the 
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variables defining the factors are listed, and 
those concepts which appear to be clearly 
defined are named. 

Factor 1 is defined primarily by the ratings 
of superior officers (which are highly inter- 
related). The present grade of the S, however, 
is apparently heavily laden with this factor. 
It would seem that military achievement is an 
appropriate label for the factor. Education 
also has a loading in this factor. 

The proper label for Factor 2 appears to be 
emotional assertiveness-facilitation. The vast 
majority of the variables with heavy loadings 
in this factor are in the positive and negative 
social emotional categories for the actual and 
role-playing situations (13 out of the top 15). 

The third factor appears to be that of task 
ability or task leadership. Of the 12 items which 
are most heavily loaded in this factor, eight 
are in categories in the task area for the actual 
and role-playing situations. Two are received 
behavior in the positive social emotional area 
(which, in fact, is primarily showing agree- 
ment). The remaining two of the 12 are the 
leadership rating by coparticipants and the 
leadership self-rating. Showing tension is 
negatively loaded in this factor for both the 
actual and role-playing situations. 

Factor 4 appears to be the military adjust- 
ment factor, and is dominantly defined by age, 
years of service, and grade, and also planning 
a military career. Both in the actual and role- 
playing situations, showing tension is heavily 
loaded negatively. There is a negative loading 
on asking questions. The only heavy factor 
loading for severity of promotion orientation 
occurs in this factor. A more abstract name 
for the factor may be age-maturity, and a 
negative name appears feasible as the inex- 
perience-tension factor. 3 

The fifth factor appears to be defined pri- 
marily by the Conversation Study variables 
and the Primary Mental Ability variables. 
What is common to these appears to be the 
ability to handle written symbolic material, 
Because of the common thread we shall here 
call this factor the written symbolic gymnastics 


factor rather than intelligence. 


Factor 6 is defined primarily through show- 
ing of agreement in the role-playing and actual 
situations, and asking for opinion and orienta- 
tion, but not giving orientation. The con- 
figuration indicates a concept of task suppor- 
tiveness. 
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FACTOR 1. MILITARY ACHIEVEMENT 


Epcar F. BORGATTA 


Factor 3. TASK ABILITY 


a 


Variable Loading Variable Loading 
-i i —86 18. Role playing: giving orientation 17 
i. CN STEET i knowledge Eyy 38. Actual: received task contributions 75 
45. Rated ability to understand, take —76 6. Actual: giving orientation y 72 
initiative 41. Role playing: received positive social 70 
48, Rated personal conduct wt emotional — is 
46, Rated ability to handle men —63 55. Leadership rating (coparticipants) 62 
64, Present grade —58 17. Role playing: giving opinion 61 
62. Higher education —36 5. Actual: giving opinion : 60 
42. Role playing: received task contribu- 57 
tions 
TIVENESS-) 56. Leadership self-rating 56 
Siar as Se ee ee 37. Actual: received positive social emo- 54 
Variable Loading tional 
8. Actual: asking opinion 41 
22. Role playing: showing disagreement —80 30. Conversation Study: giving orienta- 41 
44, Role playing: received negative social —77 tion 
emotional 23. Role playing: showing tension —38 
10. Actual: showing disagreement —64 7. Actual: asking orientation 37 
2. Actual: showing tension release —59 11. Actual: showing tension —37 
24. Role playing: showing antagonism —57 58. Expectation to be chosen (confidence) 37 
1. Actual; showing solidarity —54 4. Actual: giving suggestion 35 
13. Role playing: showing solidarity —54 20. Role playing: asking opinion 35 
4. Actual: giving suggestion —53 67. Opposition to transfer 35 : 
37. Actual: received positive social emo- —52 
tional 
40. Asal regaad negative social emo-  —52 Factor 4. MILITARY ADJUSTMENT 
29. Conversation Study: giving opinion —51 j i 
TAr Raie DE e l PA Variable Loading 
12. Actual: showing antagonism —43 61 10 
16, Role playing: giving suggestion 39 ee i 
36. Conversation Stud hake y Co) vie a 
act y: showing antago- 39 64. Present grade —64 
mater Lalas 11. Actual: showing tension 57 
20. Role playing: asking opinion A -37 65. Plans military career —54 
34, aknet Study: showing dis- —33 7. Actual: asking orientation 44 
h 23. Role playing: showing tension 38 
52, SRA-PMA Reasoning 31 69. Severe a iaiptibacarientation —35 
39. Actual: received task questions 33 


The seventh factor does not suggest a clearly 
recognizable concept to generalize what may 
be common to the variables. Since it is not 
clearly defined conceptually, and since the 
factor name is not crucial here, we will leave 
this factor without a name. 

Factor 8 also does not give a clearly recog- 
nizable pattern. However, the high loading in 
showing solidarity ahd positive expansiveness 
and the negative loadings on directive activity 
(asking and making suggestions) point to a 
concept of purely emotional group supportive- 
ness. : 


Parallelism in the Factor Structure 


Since. the picture of the factor structure 
parallelism across our three sets of variables 
is relatively clear, the parallelism, i.e., in the 


sense of existence of relationship, will merely 
be pointed out. 

None of the variables to be considered 
occurs with an appreciable magnitude in Fac- 
tor 1 (our arbitrary cut-off will be .3). The 
Magnitude of loadings for these variables 1$ 
also small for Factor 7, and only one variable 
of the Conversation Study is greater than .3. 
No parallelism is seen here. Factor 5 has load- 
ings of any magnitude only among the Con- 
versation Study variables, and no parallelism 
is visible. Factors 1, 5, and 7, thus, are quite 
clearly null cases for this consideration. 

Factor 6, task supportiveness, appears to 
show a structure which is parallel for the 
actual and role-playing situations, Of the four 
categories of any magnitude in the role-play 
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FACTOR 5. VERBAL SYMBOLIC GYMNASTICS 


Variable Loading 

27. Conversation Study: showing agree- 56 
ment 

28. Conversation Study: giving sugges- 56 
tion 

52, SRA-PMA Reasoning 56 

30. Conversation Study: giving orienta- 55 
tion 

34. Conversation Study: showing dis- 55 
agreement 

29. Conversation Study: giving opinion 51 

50. SRA-PMA Verbal 44 

31, Conversation Study: asking orienta- 43 
tion 

25. Conversation Study: showing soli- 38 
darity 

54. SRA-PMA Word Fluency 37 

53. SRA-PMA Number 33 

60. Rated expansiveness 32 

58. Expectation to be chosen (confidence) 31 

Factor 6. TASK SUPPORTIVENESS 
Variable Loading 

42, Role playing: received task contribu- 52 
tions 

15, Role playing: showing agreement 51 

3. Actual: showing agreement 47 

7. Actual: asking orientation 36 

18. Role playing: giving orientation —33 

19. Role playing: asking orientation 31 

20. Role playing: asking opinion 31 


Ing situation, two are matched in magnitude 
and direction in the actual situation. The re- 
Taining two are matched in direction, but the 
Magnitude is less than .3. (A quick glance at 
the column of figures indicates that for the 
factor as a whole, holding the direction of the 
Signs, the squares of the loadings for actual 
and role-playing situations would correlate 
almost perfectly.) There is no visible relation- 
ship to the Conversation Study, however. 

ae fourth factor has two loadings of con- 
“derable magnitude in the variables observed 
ie the actual situation. One of these, showing 
aa is also of considerable but smaller 
ee in the role playing. Of interest 
ae however, is that for both the categories 
ate in the actual situation which are of 
oe erable magnitude, the Conversation 
hac. Variables are ordered in sign and magni- 
di M such a way that one might not want to 
“miss the relationship possibility entirely. 
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Factor 7 
Variable Loading 
72. Easy discipline justice AL 
32. Conversation Study: asking opinion —40 
57. Expansiyeness in choosing —37 


54. SRA-PMA Word Fluency 35 
39. Actual: received task questions —32 


Factor 8. EMOTIONAL Group SUPPORTIVENESS 


Variable Loading 
33. Conversation Study: asking sugges- © 38 
tion 
21. Role playing: asking suggestion 36 
1. Actual: showing solidarity —34 
26. Conversation Study: showing tension  —31 
release 
60. Rated expansiveness =31 
62. Higher education 31 
28. Conversation Study: giving sugges- 30 
tion 


This hesitancy is supported in category 8, 
asking opinion, where there is also the parallel 
arrangement. This parallelism, below our level 
of acceptance, is mentioned only because these 
three categories—showing tension, asking for 
opinion, and asking for orientation—are most 
coincident with the negative identification of 
the factor as “inexperience-tension.” 

Factor 8 does not show a clear picture of 
parallelism. The five loadings of any magnitude 
show only one match, and that between the 
role-playing situation and the Conversation 
Study in category 9, asking for suggestion. 
However, it should be noticed for the four 
categories involved, there is perfect concord- 
ance in the direction of signs. i 

Factor 2, which is the emotional assertive- 
ness-facilitation factor, indicates close paral- 
lelism between the role-playing and actual 
situations for five variables which have con- 
siderable loading. A sixth variable of the role- 
playing situation also has an appreciable 
loading. Two of the Conversation Study vari- 
ables, showing disagreement and antagonism, 
show appreciable loadings in parallel with the 
actual and role-playing situations. A third 
appreciable loading, the largest for the Con- 
versation Study, is not matched in magnitude. 
Tt should be noticed, however, that almost 
all signs are matched in the comparison, 
The parallelism is clear in the factor for the 
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TABLE 3 
THE Factor LOADINGS OF THE ACTUAL, ROLE-PLAYING, AND CONVERSATION STUDY 


A COMPARISON OF 
VARIABLES: ROTATED FACTORS 


Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 Factor 4 Factor 5 Factor 6 Factor 7 Factor 8 


> > > > > >» b> 

E 2 E 2 3 E 3 3 

is a a Q n n a a 

Variables A G G w| 3 a|s z g BE | 8 PAE 

2/8) E ZIE Ea a aa leis] lee 

8|? ajg ajg ERR EIR 2\é a| 2 |E 

a 5 E an L] 3 M slale c q e c] 4 me d Fl Pe $ E| (> o 

AARHEHRRERREGHEHCHEHCHEERHECT 

HRGEHRAGEHRGEFGHEHHHOGHGGOHAGE 

1. Showing® soli- |—90/—12| 15| 54 54| 15| 05 11| 26| rt2}—11| 17] os| 08| 38) 14| 02| O8|—17) 04) 13|—34|—23/—08 
darity 

2. Showing tension | 05| 11|—05| 59 49) 20\—10|\—11] os—is| 01| 21| 12| 09) os| 20) 17/—20|—0s|—03|—12|—07|—08|—31 
release 

3, Showing agree- |—06| 14) 09) 13|—08) 25|/—01| 04 0s|—27| 01] os| 13| 12| 56) 47| 51| 08|—01/—08/—14] 00/—04) 00 
ment 

4, Giving sugges- |—04|—27| 00) 53] 39) 25| 35) 19) 08) 13|—25|—12| 03} 01] 56] 03) 00) 07|—04) 23/—13] 10] 11) 30 


tion 
5. Giving opinion 10) 03}—02| 14| 12] 51] 60] ór) 05|—08) 16] 12) 00/01) 51|—14/—03) 04)—16] 08|—15|—03|—05] 07 
6. Giving orienta- |—08| 01| 02|—10|—11/—10] 72] 77| 41|—20|—05|—02) 03} 00) 55|—23|—33|—01|—14/—08| 03] 12) 08—11 
tion 
7. Asking orienta- | 01/—14) os| 01} 13} 01) 37] 25| 22) 44] 12) 18|—08|—15| 43] 36) 31|—08|—14|—04|—28| 13) 06) 03 
tion 


8, Asking opinion |—12|—15] 01| os| 37] 28] 41| 35| 01] 20) 21| 11/—11/—09] 29] 15] 31) 09} 02] 11}—40] 21) 14—09 

9. Asking sugges- | 00|—13/—09| 07| 25) os| 06) os| 13) 02/16) 02|—0s| 13| 09|—01|—02) 04|—04|—10/—17| 09] 36] 38 
tion 

10. Showing dis- | 10) 02/—o6| 64 80) 33] 11| 02| os| 17| 05|—14|—o1] 07] 55|—06) 00|—01/—23] 01|—09] 18—04) 19 
agreement 


11, Showing ten- |—05] 01| 02}-03}—02/—08|—-37|—38] 13| 57| 38| 25|—16|—23] 10] 02} 01] ooj 06] 09) 16) 01) 11}-06 
sion 

12, Sakateko] 08/—01|—03] 43] 57| 39) 00} 08/04) 16j—oz| oof 14/10) 27/13] 06) 20—20| 15] o6|—os—16| 20 
on! 


Note: Loadings 5 .3 are italicized. 


actual and role-playing situations, as con- possible that the parallelism may extend to the 


sidered in the correlational sense indicated Conversation Study in a lesser way. In the 
previously, but not so complete for these two remaining two factors (Factors 2 and 3) the 
and the Conversation Study. parallelism between the actual and role- 
Finally, Factor 3, the task ability factor, playing situations is very close, and some 
shows close relationship in the hierarchy of parallelism is found with the Conversation 
loadings between the actual and role-playing Study. 
situations, but only category 6, showing orien- The variables observed in the actual situa- 
tation, in the Conversation Study, appears tion show parallelism to the role-playing 
with an appreciable loading. variables for all categories except asking for 
Summary and Interpretation Suggestion, which is a null variable in the ac 


i tual situation, The Conversation Study shows 
In five of the eight factors which are reason- some parallelism to Te otter two "atl of 


ably distinguishable” in this analysis there is variables in the cases of showing disagreement 
appreciable common variation among the and antagonism, and giving orientation, and 
items | of the actual situation, role-playing possibly in the eae of asking suggestion. 

situation, and the Conversation Study. In In brief, then, a wide variety of arbitrary 
one factor (Factor 8) there is no consistent observational categories observed in actual 
appreciable parallelism. In a second (Factor 6) and role-playing situations are found to be 


there is close parallelism between the actual predictive of each other. The predictive value 


ea he me ping situations only. In a third is found to be associated with the presence ° 
Farior ) there is some parallelism between common factor structure which is relatively 
the actual and role-playing situations, and it is stable in spite of considerable task differen? 
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for the conditions of observation. The Con- 
versation Study, which is a paper and pencil 
projective test that utilizes only the isolated 
response of the subject, appears to have prom- 
ise for parallel prediction in showing disagree- 
ment and antagonism, that is, in the emotional- 
assertiveness factor, and giving orientation, 
that is, in the task ability factor. The defini- 
tion of this parallelism is not pure, and the 
Conversation Study variables are also meas- 
ures of what we have identified here as written 
symbolic gymnastics. Thus, for any efficiency 
of prediction from the projective paper and 
pencil situation, some account would have 
to be taken of the symbolic gymnastics ability 
of the S. Fortunately, there are items avail- 
able for negative weighting on this factor, but 
it then is obvious that prediction from the 
paper and pencil to the interaction situation 
will either be inefficient (contaminated) or 
require a more general knowledge of the vari- 
ables (as derived here, for example) than is 
usually available. 

Thus, the feasibility of prediction of emo- 
tional assertiveness-facilitation and task abil- 
ity from the written protocols is present. The 
value of the written protocol material for 
prediction of task ability is not evidenced if 
other measures, such as sociometric leadership 
ratings, are available. Identification of the 
emotional assertiveness factor, however, is 
potentially of value, unless it should be es- 
tablished that other variables more easily 
obtained are more efficient predictors than 
the use of the parallel categories. 

A final comment is indicated on the general- 
ity of the factor structure. At least three 
Previous studies are relevant and suggest 
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the cumulative nature of research in this 


-small group area: Cattell, Saunders, and Stice 


(5), Sakoda (10), and Carter and Couch as 
reported by Haythorn (7). While the charac- 
ter of research involved varied, as did the 
factor names proposed, there is good evidence 
of the replication of the emotional assertive- 
ness-facilitation, task ability, and task sup- 
Portiveness factors, 
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MECHANISMS OF GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY: PROCESSES AND 
DYNAMICS 


RAYMOND J. CORSINI anp BINA ROSENBERG 
Chicago, Illinois 


CIENTIFIC progress in psychotherapy is 
dependent to a large extent on the 
ability of psychotherapists of different 

schools of thought to communicate. Lacking 
the universal language of mathematics which 
has enabled the rapid and orderly develop- 
ment of the natural sciences, social scientists 
may find that the medium of verbal com- 
munication sometimes actually forms a barrier 
to understanding and progress. The question 
of semantics and syntactics in psychotherapy 
is an important one and needs to be explored. 

Group psychotherapy has expanded greatly 
in the past two decades and has already de- 
veloped a considerable literature. But as may 
be expected, no differently from individual 
therapy, it has generated a number of special 
concepts couched sometimes in esoteric lan- 
guage. While diversity of language per se is 
not to be deplored, it does seem necessary to 
find means of effecting maximal communica- 
tion between people exposed to different frames 
of reference. The question arises as to whether 
it is possible to come to semantic generaliza- 
tions, This paper is devoted to an attempt 
along these lines. 


THE PROBLEM 

A central issue of psychotherapy is the na- 
ture of the dynamics that lead to successful 
therapy. What within the group therapeutic 
situation is of the essence? 

A simple way to find the answer is to exam- 
ine the literature. This is perhaps the best way 
since it must be expected that those who have 
written on this subject, having gained their 
knowledge from clinical experience should 
haye at least partially valid opinions. How- 
ever, the inquirer finds so much, stated so 
variously, often so convincingly, and mostly 
without reference to anyone else, that it is 
not to be wondered at that one often retires 
from the literature sadder but not wiser. This 
can be illustrated in miniature. Three articles 
are searched for the answer to the question of 
the dynamics of group therapy. 

The first writer lists five dynamics: rela- 


tionships, catharsis, insight, reality testing, 
and sublimation (56). This list seems to make 
sense and the author’s contention that these 
are the dynamics may assure the reader that 
the answer has been found. In the second 
article the reader finds five dynamics. This 
time they are transference, catharsis, abreac- 
tion, loss of isolation, and ego support (27). 
The comparison is interesting. Only one dy- 
namic, catharsis, is mentioned by both author- 
ities, and between them they have listed nine 
mechanisms. Going to the third article, once 
again five mechanisms are listed: reassurance, 
re-education, desensitization, catharsis, and 
transference (15). The three writers each have 
contributed five mechanisms, of which only 
one, catharsis, is mentioned by all three; 
transference being mentioned by two. Each 
of the other ten mechanisms is mentioned by 
only one of the three experts. 

How can this be explained? Have the au- 
thorities had different experiences and so 
found different mechanisms? Are there really 
12 different mechanisms, and has each expert 
recognized only some of them? Or is it possible 
they are saying the same things in different 
ways? This problem, here illustrated in minia- 
ture, extends throughout the literature on 
psychotherapy. Had samples been taken 
from 10 or from 100 writers the list would 
have been longer and still more puzzling. 
What is needed is to find some way of arrang- 
ing, classifying, and synthesizing these sepa- 
Tate elements into an orderly and meaningful 
system. It is this that we have attempted to do. 


THE METHOD 


The procedures used were based on two assumptions. 
The first was that all writers on the question of the dy- 
namic mechanisms of group psychotherapy are correct 
in their opinions, no matter how unusual or how unique 
their observations. The second assumption is that it is 
Possible for the authors to make certain unifying clas- 
sificatory judgments about concepts. 

The procedures involved four steps: 

Step 1. The literature on group psychotherapy was 
searched for expressions of dynamics. Data were sought 
1n approximately 300 articles, amounting to about one | 
quarter of the entire literature on group therapy- 
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Step 2. More than 300 statements were abstracted 
from the literature and then examined critically to de- 
termine whether they could be considered dynamics 
rather than results, or something else. Eliminating 
doubtful items left 220 statements to be analyzed. 

Step 3. All identical statements were combined. This 
resulted in 166 different mechanisms. 

Step 4. The 166 statements were put on cards and 
examined to find combinatory hypotheses. For example, 
it was noted that some of the statements indicated that 
an often-occurring concept was one that involved a 
person doing something for another, being philanthropic 
or altruistic. All cards were then examined to locate 
statements such as “patient is a therapist to other 
patients” (21), “advice by patient” (44), “patients 
help each other” (44). All cards involving “altruism” 
were isolated to form a cluster. In this manner hypothe- 
ses were suggested and the remaining items searched 
and combined until a number of cards remained that 
could not be placed in any established category but yet 
did not seem to form other categories. 


RESULTS 


Ten classes of mechanisms were finally 
isolated by this procedure, nine of which 
could be assigned specific labels. A tenth 
group, consisting of items not otherwise 
assignable, was also formed. The nine chief 
mechanisms will now be defined. The actual 
statements will also be listed to show the di- 
versity of opinions in this field, and to permit 
further independent research on this problem. 


Mechanisms 


Acceptance. This statistically most frequent concept 
was taken to mean respect for and sympathy with the 
individual. Acceptance implies belongingness, a warm, 
friendly, comfortable feeling in the group. 

Altruism. Closely related to acceptance, but in addi- 
tion involving wanting to do something for others, is 
the mechanism of altruism. The essence of this mecha- 
nism is the desire to help others. 

Universalization. This concept refers to the realiza- 
tion that one is not unique, that there are others like 
oneself with problems either identical with or very 
similar to one’s own. 

Intellectualization. This is a process of learning, or 
acquiring knowledge in the group. Intellectualization 
leads to insight, which itself we considered not a mech- 
anism, but a result of intellectualization. 

Reality testing. This concept means that the group 
situation is one where real and important things hap- 
pen; it is not only a temporary artificial environment. 
Tt assumes reality and in it the patient can test himself 
in a safe and unthreatening atmosphere. 

Transference. This concept implies the existence of 
a strong emotional attachment either to the therapist, 
to separate members of the group, or to the group as a 
whole. 

Interaction. Perhaps the most difficult of the mech- 


' anisms to understand and classify is the one which re- 


lates to relationships of unspecified nature within the 
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group. What this process seems to amount to is that 
any interaction engaged in by a therapeutic group 
manages to have beneficial results, 

Spectator therapy. Through this mechanism people 
gain from listening to and observing themselyes and 
others. 

Ventilation. As in individual therapy, one of the im- 
portant mechanisms in the group is the release of feel- 
ings and the expression of ideas usually repressed in 
other nontherapeutic situations. 

Miscellaneous. A number of statements remaining 
after classification are listed separately. It must be 
understood that the concepts in this set of statements 
need not be considered any less important or any less 
universal than others that have been either more fre- 
quent or easier to combine, Classification is pot intended 
to be value-forming, 


The Statements 


Below are listed the original data from which 
the classifications were made. In many cases 
statements were compressed or reworded to 
get the essence of the authors’ ideas. They 
are listed according to their classifications in 
order of statistical frequency, with biblio- 
graphic notations to the original articles. 


Acceptance 


Group identification (23), (40), (58) 
Group status (25), (55) 

Esprit de corps (5), (33) 

Friendly environment (54) 
Communal feeling (7) 

Unification of the group (31) 

Group socialization (33) 

Loss of isolation (27) 

Emotional acceptance (63) 

Feeling of belonging (25), (31) 
Acceptance by the group (64) 
Cohesiveness (61) 

Identification with others (32), (62) 
Togetherness (16) 

Strength through belonging (6) 
Group is tolerant of the patient (52) 
Protection of the group (52) 

Ego support (27) 

Security of the group (52) 
Conviction of social approval (17) 
Friendly relations between patients (28) 
Permissivism (12) 

“No longer feel alone” (33) 
Security in a nonthreatening environment (6) 
Supportive relations (54) 

Therapist tolerant of patient (37) 
Therapist is accepting of patient (37) 
Loss of feeling of isolation (27) 
Permissive environment (53) 
Feeling of reassurance (25) 

Group support (6) 

Group cohesion (15) 

Emotional support (4) 
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Universalization Spectator Therapy 


Universalization (47), (5) People patient can imitate (54) 
Patient recognizes his behavior has been duplicated Testimony of members (28) as! 
by many of his mates (48) Patient listens to himself objectively (19) 


Realization others have the same problems (28) Passive participation (19) 

“People fighting what I am fighting” (26) Spectator therapy (42) 

Realization others similarly affected (26) Example of others (44) 

Demonstrative universality of problems (51) i | 
Recognize similar problems in others (13) Interaction l 
Illness not individualized (13) Interaction (38), (49), (56) 

Recognize other patients have same difficulty (60) Contagion (39), (61) 

Rosato Relationship (55), (56) 

Realize others are in the same boat (41) Group interaction (34), (63) 

Realization of similar problems (34) Relationship to leader (46) 

Knowledge of others with same problems (57) Relationship pattern (2) 

Discovełs he is not unique (55) rrateraction atuceohers (67) 

5 > Contact with others (26) 
aotit testing Relationship of patient and therapist (34) 

Testing reality (4), (35), (40), (45), (55), (56) Experience for personal interaction (53) 

Working through (31), (33), (35) Interstimulation (51) 

Relive old family conflicts (60) 

Put patient where he cannot fail (14) Intellectualization 

Experience for personal interaction (53) i 

Recapitulation of family relationships (32) oun 0), Ve st » (5) 

F racticeineld for)social relations (23) Awareness of interpersonal relations (1) i 
ERE taing fonio) Learning common thoughts of others (50) 

Living out of ego frustrations (64) Explanation (57) 

Cures Hon pereon C Understanding defenses of others (1) 


Patient finds a setting where he can re-evaluate his Understanding (18) 
SEEE) Intellectual comprehension (63) 


Test social reality (4) i 

Recreate family setting (49) Pee (15) 
Surrogate family (64) Analysis of dreams (31) 
Reality of hostilities (33) 


Analysis of resistance (31) 

Proper evaluation of symptoms (30) 
Relearning (21) 

Subject evaluates symptoms in others (48) 


Revival of conflicts (51) 
Defenses can be tested (25) 
Field where one can relate self to others (54) 


Catharsis-in-the-family (63) 
Substitute family (55) Ventilation 
A iat t: ili 
ppropriate targets for hostility (55) Catharsis (15), (21), (25), (27), (33), (35), (40), (43), 
Altruism ‘i Aa iar (63) 
reaction 62 
Encouragement (10), (66), (34) Ventilation G Paitin (9), (63) 
Advice by patient (44) Ventilation (33), (35) 
Direction by patient (44) $ Animosities abreact (20) 
Sense of being important in the lives of others (26) Verbalization of fantasy (40) 
arepeta by patient (23) Emotional release (2) sf 
OA i AFERAN 
RD patient (44) en of hostilities in a socially acceptable way 
Patient a therapist to other patients (21) i i j 
Foen E TEN men to group (39) ye E oe 
‘atients help each other (44 Rel iliti 
Reassurance by compassion (33) NE ee 
Giving love (3) Ventilation of anxiety (21) 
VRS Ten Ta of verbal expressions (52) 
lease of unconscious material (63) 
Transference (5), (15), (16), (27), (31), (46), (49) Expression of unconscious CORA (2) 
Transference to therapist (19), (20), (38), (40) Activate emotional release (4) 
a to group ey (22), (32), (63) Release of repressed drives (4) 
ontinued flow of emotional support (4) Releases emotional tensi 
Patient-to-patient transference (63) ete 
Counter transference (31) Miscellaneous 
Attachment to therapist (58) Sublimation (65), (66) 


Identification to therapist (28) Spontaneity (43) (61) 
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Rivalry for improvement (28) 
Suggestion (10) 

Authority of the therapist (31) 
Suggestibility of the group (28) 
Heightening action (61) 

Closure of tension systems (21) 
Therapist’s confidence in the patient (37) 
Substitution (5) 

Facing the traumatic past (6) 

Inspired by others to greater effort (26) 
Social coercion to think rationally (33) 
Sharing mutual experiences (17) 
Sharing (62) 

Relief of isolation through sharing (51) 
Reinforcement (61) 

Integration of contradictory tendencies (6) 
Shock (42) 

Relaxation (61) 

Desensitization (15) 

Sharing difficulties (41) 

Reassurance (15) 

Rivalry (39) 

Intensification (56) 

Emotional infection (56) 


Discussion 


The process of combining separate elements 
into general classes is known as Taxonomy. 
Whether the reductions here effected are the 
most efficient possible, and whether others 
operating on other premises or even using 
the same procedures would have come to the 
same conclusions is open to question and to 
further research. In any case, a rational be- 
ginning has been made in the combining of 
elements into general classes and in the pro- 
viding of a series of relatively independent 
factors. This process can be utilized for more 
effective communication through the reduc- 
tion of terms. 

The nine classes found appear to reduce to 
three still more general factors. An intellectual 
factor consisting of universalization, intellec- 
tualization, and spectator therapy appears. 
Also, an emotional factor including acceptance, 
altruism, and transference evolves. And, there 
is an actional factor of reality testing, interac- 
tion, and ventilation. 

From this arises the possibility of evaluating 
any method of group psychotherapy in terms 
of these three factors. For example, it seems 
that Klapman’s textbook-mediated therapy 
and Dreikurs’ group counseling have a high 
component of the intellectual factor; that 
Rogers’ nondirective group counseling and 
Schilder’s analytic group therapy have a rela- 
tively high degree of the emotional factor; and 
that Moreno’s psychodrama and Slavson’s 
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activity group therapy have a large amount 
of the actional factor. 


SUMMARY 


Some 300 articles in the literature of group 
psychotherapy were examined to locate ex- 
pressions referring to effecting dynamic 
processes of therapy. Some 200 items were 
obtained and reduced by inspection to nine 
general classes and a miscellaneous class. 
The nine general classes appear to reduce to 
three factors: an intellectual one, consisting of 
universalization, intellectualization end spec- 
tator therapy; an emotional one, consisting of 
acceptance, altruism and transference; and 
an actional factor, consisting of reality testing, 
interaction, and ventilation. 

It is believed this reductionism can be useful 
in providing better communication between 
group therapists and can be the basis for fur- 
ther research in the basic components of group 
therapy. 
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SOME EFFECTS AT MATURITY OF GENTLING, IGNORING, OR 
i SHOCKING RATS DURING INFANCY: 


JACK H. SCOTT 
Brooke Army Hospital, San Antonio, Texas 


XPERIMENTAL STUDIES by Bernstein 
(1, 2) and Weininger (6, 7), and natural- 
istic observations by Greenman and 
Duhring (4) have indicated that the handling 
and petting of albino rats, especially when very 
young, alters their development in several 
respects. [In contrast to rats ignored in their 
cages during infancy, gentled rats have shown: 
(a) greater body weight, (b) less fearful be- 
havior in strange situations as indicated by 
greater activity, and (c) greater homeostatic 
efficiency in the sense of less physiological 
damage to the endocrine, cardiovascular, and 
gastrointestinal systems when put under 
stressful conditions as adults. 

The present study was planned to test the 
dependability of these findings and to extend 
them. The extension derives from the hypothe- 
sis that the adult differences observed between 
tats gentled and rats ignored could be exag- 
gerated by increasing the range of the inde- 
pendent variable during infancy. Assuming 
that this independent variable is autonomic or 
emotional stress, it was presumed that the 
continuum from gentling to ignoring could be 
extended by adding the experience of repeated 
electric shock. Three groups of adult rats dis- 
tinguished by experimentally controlled in- 
fantile experiences of being gentled, ignored, 
or shocked have been compared in a number of 
ways. These ways are relevant to the major 
hypotheses investigated in the present study 
which were: first, that at the end of the first 
infantile phase of the experiment the gentled 
group would become heaviest and the shocked 
group lightest in weight (1, 2, 6, 7); second, 
that the weight differences would continue 
to increase after the termination of the ex- 
perimental conditiong in infancy (7); third, 
that the food and water intakes would not be 
significantly different (2); fourth, that the 
gentled group would be less fearful, i.e., more 


‘This is a condensed version of a doctoral thesis 
done in the Department of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The work was supported by a grant 
from the University Research Board to Professor J. 
McV. Hunt under whose direction this study was made. 
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active in a strange situation (3, 5) than the 
shocked and ignored groups (1); and fifth, 
that the gentled group would be most re- 
sistant and the shocked group least resistant 
to the stress of summer heat,? food deprivation 
(3), and injections of thiourea (2). 


METHOD 


The 10 litters of albino rats (Sprague-Dawley strain) 
of six pups each (three males and three females) were 
randomly sorted by the split-litter technique into three 
groups of 20 each (10 males and 10 females) immediately 
following weaning. This procedure resulted in groups 
without statistically significant differences in weight 
at the beginning of the experiment. The pups were 
weaned at 21 days. They were shipped, divided, marked, 
and transferred to individual cages during their 22nd 
and 23rd days. The experimental conditions were ini- 
tiated when they were 23 days old. The shocking and 
gentling were administered for 10 min. a day for 21 
days. Shocking consisted of applying intermittent 
electric shocks to the soles of the pup’s feet while it 
was being held in the experimenter’s hand. Gentling 
consisted of holding an animal so that it rested in the 
palm of the left hand and was held close to the experi- 
menter’s chest with the right thumb or forefinger strok- 
ing the back of the animal from the head to the base of 
the tail. During this time, the “ignored” group was not 
handled except as was necessary for individual weigh- — 
ings every sixth day. In all other respects the three 
groups of pups were treated alike. Food pellets and 
water were available ad libitum. Records, albeit im- 
Perfect ones, were kept of the food and water intake 
during these 21 days of the infantile experimental con- 
ditions of life. This constituted the first phase of the 
experiment. 

During the second phase, the animals were all given 
the same routine care till they matured. 

The third phase began when the animals were 119 
days old and consisted of a number of test situations 
relevant to the hypotheses given above. 

First, a comparison of the fearfulness of the three 


* Advantage of a “natural” period of stress was also 
taken. The first week in June of 1954 brought a heat 
wave. Although apparatus for air conditioning of them 
experimental room had been ordered, it did not arrive 
until this wave had passed. According to the hypothesis 
deriving from the work of Weininger (6, 7), we expected 
that our gentled group would show less effect on theit 
weight gains from this heat wave than would the other 
groups. 

. Bernstein (2) has reported that gentled animals | 
withstand better the toxic properties of this drug than | 
do ignored animals, i 


EFFECTS OF GENTLING, IcNorINc, or SHOCKING 


groups was obtained by measuring the activity of each 
rat during a 3-min. period in a strange, and therefore 
presumably fearful, situation consisting of a Miller- 
Mowrer box. Following the work of Hall and Whiteman 
(5) and Davitz (3), the less the activity, the greater the 
fearfulness or the “emotionality.” A mirror placed 
below the grid of the Miller-Mowrer box and marked 
with six equal spaces permitted a linear measure of 
locomotor activity (3). During this 3-min. period, the 
number of spaces traversed was counted, and the differ- 
ences in the means for the three groups were deter- 
mined therefrom, On Days 120 and 121, each of the 
animals was placed in the Miller-Mowrer box for three 
consecutive periods of three minutes, a total of nine 
minutes. The first three min. on Day 120 provided a 
replication of test of fearfulness in a strange situation. 
At the end of this first three min., the grid of the Miller- 
Mowrer box was electrified with a current of 150 volts 
through 175,000 ohms resistance, and then the activity 
of the rat was observed for the remaining 170 sec. of the 
second three min. The beginning of the third set of 
three min. began with another 10 sec. of shock, and the 
activity was recorded for the third period. On Day 121 
this same procedure was repeated. The measures of 
activity provided data with which to test the groups 
for differences in the inhibitory effects of shock. 

Following these “fear-conditioning” periods, each 
of the animals was returned to the Miller-Mowrer box 
for three min. each day for seven consecutive days. No 
shock was given. These “extinction” trials made it 
possible to compare the groups for recovery from the 
fear conditioning, i.e., recovery of spontaneous activity 
in the apparatus. 

During the 10 days of the fear-conditioning period 
and extinction trials, all animals were kept on a schedule 
of one-hour feeding for 24 hours. This provided a period 
of relative food deprivation. From Weininger’s (6) re- 
sults, it was expected that this deprivation would result 
in less weight loss for the gentled group than for the 
other two. On Day 130 each animal was weighed in or- 
der to get the data to test this hypothesis. 

Feeding once each 24 hours was continued until the 
animals were 136 days old. At this time they were each 
injected with 100 mg. of thiourea per 100 gm. of body 


+ weight. Equal portions of thiourea were injected subcu- 


taneously into the inner aspect of both thighs. The 
Interval between injections and time of death was re- 
corded for each animal that died. 


RESULTS AND Discussion 


While the results support some of the spe- 
cific hypotheses, they fail to support those 
more crucial for the general notion that such 
infantile experiences as “ignoring” pups or 
shocking them will make them less efficient 
homeostatically than “gentled” pups. 

First, 25 days after beginning the experi- 
| Mental conditions the gentled pups showed 

the largest mean of per cent weight gains 
- (286.5), the ignored pups next (281.0), and 
the shocked pups least (253.3). The shocked 
pups showed significantly less percentage of 
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original weight gained (p < .01), but contrary 
to the previous reports (1, 2), the small dif- 
ference between the gentled and ignored 
ree hg not statistically significant (.25 < 
p< 3). 

Second, the finding of Weininger (7) that 
the weight differences between gentled and 
ignored groups continue to increase after the 
termination of these experiences in infancy 
was not confirmed. All significant differences 
had disappeared by 74 days after the termina- 
tion of Phase I. The mean of per cent weight 
gains for the gentled group was then 589.1, 
for the ignored 591.5, and for the shocked 
576.4. It is just possible that the effects on 
weight reported by these authors may be 
artifacts of a developmental magnification of 
small group differences present at the begin- 
ning of the experiment yet favoring the hy- 
pothesis. It was an appreciable covariance 
of initial and later weights which led to the 
choice of per cent of original weight gained as 
the most appropriate way to indicate weight 
changes in this experiment. 

Third, in contrast to Bernstein’s finding (2), 
the total intakes of food and water during 
Phase I did differ significantly (.25 < p < .05 
and .01 < p < .05, respectively) for analysis 
of variance on ranked data. The mean food 
intake for the groups was: shocked 46.1 gms, 
ignored 48.1 gms, and gentled 49.0 gms. For 
the water intake the mean was: shocked 72.0 
gms, ignored 73.7 gms, and gentled 76.0 gms. 

Fourth, the gentled group was not more 
active than the other groups in the strange 
situation of the Miller-Mowrer box, before 
shock was administered. In this sense, the 
results again fail to confirm those reported by 
Bernstein (1). On the other hand, for each of 
the four 3-min. periods during which shock 
was administered, over-all x? tests of signifi- 
cance were calculated on the proportion of 
active and nonactive animals in each group. 
Animals were designated as active if they 
traversed two or more spaces and nonactive 
if they remained in a single space. The first 
and fourth over-all x? tests were significant at 
p < O1 and p < .05, respectively. Only the 
first, however, was significant and in the pre- 
dicted direction, i.e., the largest proportion 
of active animals in the gentled group and the 
lowest percentage in the shocked group. For 
the second and third periods the over-all 
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32 was not significant (.30 < p < .50). This 
leaves the result dubious. Moreover, a com- 
parison of the proportion of the active animals 
in each three groups shows that it is the 
‘shocked group on each of the four shock 
periods which is the least active. If the latter 
result be considered dependable, it would 
follow that not gentling but shocking is the 
significant experience, Presumably the ex- 
perience of being shocked in infancy makes a 
shock more inhibiting of locomotor activity, 
i.e., makes the animal more fearful in adult- 
hood. n 

Fifth, the gentled group failed to show 
greater resistance to stress situations as would 
be required by the hypothesis that gentling 
improves homeostatic efficiency, or that ig- 
noring and/or shocking damages such effi- 
ciency. The weight changes during the six- 
day period of unusually high temperatures 
were not uniform for the three groups. The 
mean per cent gain for the shocked and ig- 
nored groups increased (shocked group, 568.2 
to 570,3, and the ignored group, 581.7 to 584.9) 
while the gentled group showed a mean loss 
in weight (585.7 to 584.9) in contradiction to 
the hypothesis. 

A similar finding was also observed for the 
results of the 12 days of relative food depriva- 
tion (single daily feedings). The drop in mean 
per cent gains for the shocked group was 100.6; 
for the ignored group, 100.3; and for the 
gentled group, 102.8 percentage points. 

_ The third stress situation measured the 
time interval in minutes between the adminis- 
tration of 100 mg. of thiourea per 100 gm. of 
body weight and the death of the animal, 
An analysis of variance on ranks using male 
animals (only five females died) was not 
significant (15 < p < .25). A comparison of 
median time scores expressed in minutes 
gave the following: shocked group, median 
100; ignored group, median 80; and gentled 
group median 89. Thus, again the trend, 
insignificant though’ it be, is contrary to the 
hypothesis. 

A number of factors may be considered in 
any attempt to acCount for the failure of this 
experiment to confirm the results of Bernstein 
and of Weininger. The strain of rats may bea 
factor. The ignored animals were handled 
in this experiment during weighing on every 
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sixth day, and in this sense they were not 
ignored, It seems unlikely, however, that such 
a small amount of handling can make the 
difference between this experiment and theirs, 
There is the already mentioned possibility of 
the artifact of measurement in the finding by 
Weininger (7) that the weight differences | 
continued to increase following the end of the 
experimental conditions in infancy (7). Never- | 
theless, this failure to confirm calls into ques- | 
tion the dependability of the results these | 
investigators have reported. : 

Tt is, of course, impossible to draw definitive 
conclusions from such results as these reported. | 
Yet there may be a tentative suspicion to 
be gleaned. The fact that the results obtained | 
from the stress situations tend to deny the | 
hypothesis that homeostatic efficiency is al- 
tered by such infantile experiences as gentling, 
ignoring, and shocking may mean that this is 
the wrong place to look for effects of infantile 
experience. The fact that the only significant 
effects of these experiences concerned the 
greater inhibitory effect of shock on activity 
for those animals that had suffered shock in 
infancy may mean that we should look for 
effects as “meanings of situations” derived 
from autonomic responses conditioned to per | 
ceptual cues or to the feedback from an or 
ganism’s own responses. 
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IEVERAL recent studies have failed to con- 
j D firm predictions derived from the theory 
K of authoritarian personality. Earlier 
experiments by Rokeach (27) and Frenkel- 
Brunswik (10, 11, 12) have shown that people 
who are high on authoritarianism tend to be 
Tigid and intolerant of ambiguity. Employing 
| the personality scales developed by members 
Of the California research project on prejudice 
), Eriksen and Eisenstein (9), Brown (3), 
ones (16), and Masling (18) have not found 
ligh authoritarians to be more rigid, intoler- 
it, or maladjusted than so-called low authori- 
Yatians. After reporting a series of negative 
a Masling suggests that, “... the con- 
cept (‘authoritarian’) be re-examined in the 
‘Tight of the data, purified of value judgments, 
and put to use again as a research instrument” 
(48, p. 318). 
i The present investigation represents an 
“Attempt to contribute to further understand- 
mg and clarification of these controversial 
matters. More specifically, the purpose of this 
tudy is to examine relations between authori- 
ianism and reactions to ambiguous auditory 
and visual stimuli. Further, authoritarianism 
will be related to measures of intellectual 
ot and adequacy of personal adjust- 
ment. 


METHOD 


Subjects 
Twenty male undergraduates were selected 


from a larger group of students who volun- 
teeted to take a series of psychological tests. 


MPported by grant M-700 from the National Institute 


hi? Conducted the personal interviews, anal te 
Autobiographies, and rank-ordered the subjects on 
ca Structure,” 


Oow at Brown University and Emma Pendleton 
ley Home. 
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They were selected by an experienced clinical 
psychologist who conducted a personal inter- 
view with each of the prospective subjects 
(Ss). Within the limits of a college population, 
the interviewer attempted to secure a sample 
containing as much heterogeneity as possible 
in regard to such variables as socioeconomic 
background, religion, academic performance, 
and extracurricular activities. 


Measures and Procedure 


Authoritarianism. The Ss were administered 
the standard 30-item F scale (1). Total scores 
ranged from a low of 64 to a high of 136, and 
the mean score per item was 2,97. 

Ego structure, An experienced clinical psy- 
chologist, on the basis of personal interviews 
and analysis of written autobiographies, rank- 
ordered the Ss on “ego structure.” A detailed 
definition of this concept has been presented by 
Murray and Kluckhohn (20) who found good 
ego structure to be highly correlated with good 
personal and social adjustment. 

Manifest anxiety. The Ss were administered 
the Taylor scale of manifest anxiety (24). 
Scores ranged from 10 to 41, with a mean of 21. 

Academic achievement. Transcripts of the Ss’ 
academic grades were secured from the regis- 
trar, and they were rank-ordered according to 
their grade point average. These averages 
ranked from A— to C—, with a mean per- 
formance at the B— level. 

Reactions to ambiguous visual stimuli, The Ss 
were individually administered the inkblot 
concepts from the McReynold’s Concept 
Evaluation Technique (17) as modified by 
Eriksen (7, 9). This procedure consists of 50 
Rorschach concepts, half of which are scored 
plus and half minus accofding to Beck’s (2) 
frequency tables. These concepts have been 
selected so that all Rorschach scoring cate- 
gories are represented. First the S is made 
familiar with the Rorschach test and ink- 
plots, then the location of the various concepts 
is pointed out to him, and he is asked, in 
response to each indicated concept, “Could 
this be a ?” Standardization of these 
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concepts on a college population has revealed 
that the concepts vary from 100 per cent “yes” 
responses to 100 per cent “no” responses, and 
marked individual differences have been found 
in acceptance and rejection of these concepts 
(7, 17). The number of rejections in the present 
experiment ranged from 12 to 33, with a mean 
rejection score of 22. 

Reactions to ambiguous auditory stimuli. 
The Ss were presented with a series of spoken 
passages, containing contradictory and con- 
flicting phrases and statements. Each phrase 
and eash statement is designed to relate to 
some specific disposition of personality (e.g., 
optimism, distrust, egocentricity) and, by 
itself, is perfectly coherent and unambiguous. 
But when these separate phrases and state- 
ments are intermingled, systematically, the 
result is a passage of speech that contains 
considerable confusion and contradiction of 
ideas. These passages are electrically recorded 
and presented to the Ss well above the mini- 
mum auditory threshold, with ambiguity and 
incoherence being provided by the nature of 
the content rather than by inaudibility or some 
other form of masking. The complete test, 
called the Azzageddi Test and described in 
detail elsewhere (6), consists of eight 1-minute 
passages with a 3-minute interval between 
passages, 

The Ss are informed that this is a test of “in- 
tuitive intelligence,” and are instructed to 
try to remember as many ideas as possible 
while listening to the passages, During the 
interval following each passage, the Ss write 
down as many ideas, phrases, and statements 
as they can recall. At the conclusion of the 
session, the Ss are provided with sheets on 
which they can indicate their personal reac- 
tions to the test. On 6-point rating scales, they 
indicate the degree of ambiguity they per- 
ceived in the spoken material, and the degree 
of satisfaction or dissatisfaction they ex- 
a while attempting to cope with the 
task. y 
_ The total number of phrases and statements 

in the test is 112. The number of items Te- 
called by the present Ss ranged from a low of 
F to a high of 72, with a mean recall score of 


Predictions 


In accord with the theory of authoritarian 
personality (1), and in the light of previous ex- 
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perimental findings (10, 11, 12, 14, 22), it was 
predicted that authoritarianism would be posi- 
tively associated with the number of rejections 
of Rorschach concepts and with manifest 
anxiety, and would be negatively associated 
with the number of ideas recalled on the audi- 
tory test, grade point average, and ego struc- 
ture. In other words, we predicted that Ss 
who score relatively high on authoritarianism 
would be (a) more intolerant of ambiguity, 
(b) less intelligent, and (c) more anxious and 
maladjusted. 

The predictions regarding intolerance of am- 
biguity are derived mainly from Frenkel- ' 
Brunswik’s formulations. In reporting findings 
from her extensive researches concerned with 
the personalities of prejudiced, authoritarian 
individuals, Frenkel-Brunswik has stated, 
“The prejudiced tend to show rigidity in their 
cognitive processes. There is sensitivity 
against qualified as contrasted with unqualified 
statements and against perceptual ambiguity; 
a disinclination to think in terms of probability 
and a favoring of black-and-white stereotypes 
...” (10, p. 268). In another report, Frenkel- 
Brunswik further emphasized that high au- 
thoritarians are “stimulus-bound,” unimagina- 
tive, and inaccessible to new experiences. Her) 
experiments provide evidence that, “... per 
ceptual stimuli not too familiar and lacking 
in firmness and definiteness seem to be more 
disturbing to the rigid, prejudiced group” (12, 
p. 395). 

This background of theoretical formulation 
and research findings leads us to predict the 
following reactions to the ambiguous visual 
and auditory stimuli. In response to the Ror- 
schach inkblots, we expect high authoritarians 
to require a more structured or unambiguous 
concept before accepting it as a reasonable 
interpretation. And in response to the in 
coherent auditory passages, we expect high 
authoritarians to be less able to cope with the 
ambiguous material and less willing to report 
ideas that are confused and unclear. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


From the results presented in Table 1 it i5] 
evident that scores on the F scale are related] 
significantly to intelligence as measured bY.\ 
academic achievement and to general level of 
personal adjustment. That is, the Ss who af 
relatively high on authoritarianism receivé 
lower grades in their college courses, show mot 
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manifest anxiety on the Taylor scale, and have 
poorer “ego structure” or “ego strength” as 
estimated by experienced clinical judgment. 
These results regarding the relation between 
authoritarianism and intelligence are in keep- 
ing with results reported by several previous 
investigators who have found significant rela- 
tions between authoritarianism and various 
measures of intelligence (1, 4, 14). Moreover, 
the present findings confirm our theoretical 
prediction, derived from formulations pre- 
sented in The Authoritarian Personality (1), 
that high authoritarians would tend to be more 
anxious and maladjusted. These findings are, 
however, contradictory to those reported by 
Masling (18) who found no significant rela- 
tion between authoritarianism and several 
measures of neuroticism and personal security. 
It may be that use of different measures of 
adjustment in these independent studies has 
contributed to the inconsistency in experi- 
mental findings. According to Frenkel-Bruns- 
wik, in a recent discussion of the results re- 
ported by Masling, “Such contradictions can 
usually be reconciled by reference to different 
levels of personality structure.... Most of 
these inconsistencies are the result of an in- 
herent discrepancy between surface and depth” 
(13, p. 467). But this explanation does not 
seem to account for the present findings, since 
we found authoritarianism to relate signifi- 
cantly to both a “surface” measure of adjust- 
ment derived from an objective questionnaire 
and to a “depth” measure based on clinical 
evaluation of material uncovered in personal 
Interviews. Of course, these conflicting results 
may be due to differences in the samples 
employed. At any rate, the problem of the 
relation between authoritarianism and emo- 
tional adjustment is undoubtedly in need of 
further investigation. 
_ In this regard, the high correlation found 
in the present study between the F scale and 
the Taylor scale of manifest anxiety seems par- 
ticularly interesting. Previous research (5, 8) 
has shown the Taylor scale to be highly re- 
lated to several other measures of personality, 
Such as the psychasthenia scale from the MM- 
T, the Winne scale of neuroticism, and the 


_ Psycho-somatic Inventory. Therefore, if the 


Present relation between the F scale and the 
Taylor scale is confirmed in future studies, 
it would seem to contain important implica- 
tions for relating heretofore unrelated re- 
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TABLE 1 
RANK-ORDER INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG 
EXPERIMENTAL MEASURES 
(N = 20) 
= n 
Coll Ror- | Mani- 
Mess hese] ot | Mat 
F scale —.64**|— .40*| +.18 | +.17 |+.69** 
Ego struc- +.31 | —.12 | +.07 |—.50** 
ture 
College +.03 | —.01 |—.07 
grades 
Auditory +.16 |—.01 
test o 
Rorschach +.10 
test 


* 05 level of significance for a one-tailed test. 
** .01 level of significance for a one-tailed test. 


searches. In fact, it may be discovered eventu- 
ally that some more fundamental factor or 
variable underlies responses to all of these 
instruments. 

When we turn to examination of relations 
between authoritarianism and intolerance of 
ambiguity, it is clear from the coefficients in 
Table 1 that the present findings do not sup- 
port our predictions. Neither of the independ- 
ent measures of ambiguity tolerance is signifi- 
cantly associated with performance on the F 
scale. The relation between number of rejec- 
tions on the Rorschach Concept Technique 
and scores on authoritarianism is in the pre- 
dicted direction, but far below an acceptable 
level of statistical significance. It is interesting 
to note that the coefficient of .17 obtained in 
the present study is practically identical 
with the correlation of .19 between similar 
procedures reported by Eriksen and Eisen- 
stein (9) in a previous investigation.’ These 
findings from two independent researches, 
in both cases failing to confirm hypotheses 
derived from previous reports of the authori- 
tarian personality, suggest rather strongly that 
it would be wise to await further experimental 
evidence before accepting the generalization 
that high authoritarians are intolerant of 

biguity. 
cass attempt to make a more direct test 
of the relation between authoritarianism and 


3 These investigators employed the E scale in their 
experiment, but as the F scale and E scale have been 
shown to correlate .77 (1) they are frequently used 
interchangeably and results are often generalized from 
one scale to the other. 
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ambiguity tolerance, the Ss were dichotomized 
into a high group and a low group on the basis 
of their F scale scores, and this classification 
was related to personal reactions to the audi- 
tory test. Chi-square tests of association, 
corrected for continuity, showed no relation 
between authoritarianism and the Ss’ ratings 
of whether they liked or disliked the auditory 
test (x? = 0), and no significant relation be- 
tween authoritarianism and the Ss’ ratings of 
the test material as either ambiguous or unam- 
biguous (x? = .81). Thus, neither the indirect 
measure of tolerance of ambiguous auditory 
stimuli, based on the number of ideas recalled, 
nor the direct measures, based on self-ratings, 
were found to be associated with authori- 
tarianism, 

At this point, let us consider some factors 
that might account for the disagreement 
among experimental findings. One important 
consideration is the nature of the task em- 
ployed. The evidence, however, does not seem 
to support this supposition. Our negative re- 
sults, secured with ambiguous auditory stimuli, 
are in keeping with Eriksen and Eisenstein’s 
(9) results employing ambiguous visual stimuli. 
Moreover, the latter investigators found that 
the measure of ethnic prejudice did mot relate 
significantly to perceptions of reversible 
figures, to the influence of erroneous expect- 

| ancy upon speed of perceptual recognition, 
or to rigidity in problem-solving behavior. 

In discussing their negative findings, Erik- 
sen and Eisenstein state, “On the basis of pre- 
vious research one should expect a higher in- 
tercorrelation of the attitude scale with the 
other measures. Specifically, Rokeach has 
shown that attitude scale measures of ethnic 
prejudice are related to performance on water- 
jar problems similar to those used in the pres- 
ent study, Perhaps the discrepancy between 
Rokeach’s results and ours is due to a differ- 
ence in population tested or to a sampling 
fluctuation” (9, p. 390). 

That the present” findings and those of 
Eriksen and Eisenstein are due neither to use 
of different tasks than those used in previous 
studies, nor to sampling differences, is sug- 
gested by independent research, According 
to Brown, “In the undergraduate laboratory 

at the University of Michigan we have re- 
peatedly attempted to reproduce Rokeach’s 
results. Although hundreds of Ss have served, 
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we have never obtained a significant relation. 


ship between ethnocentricism and problem- 
solving rigidity” (3, p. 470). 

In a study of relations between authori- 
tarianism and social perception in a large 
group of Naval recruits, Jones (16) predicted 
that high authoritarians would adhere more 


rigidly to their initial rating of a prospective 


leader, when faced with additional informa- 
tion, than would nonauthoritarians. The 


results of his experiment led Jones to conclude, © 


“Contrary to prediction, there is neither a 
differential tendency nor an over-all tendency 
for initial ratings to influence later ratings, 
In the present social situation, at least, author- 
itarians are no! more rigid than nonauthori- 
tarians” (16, p. 126). 

Thus, the evidence is quite convincing that 
the nature of the experimental task is not a 
crucial variable accounting for these contra- 
dictory findings. For several independent 
studies, some utilizing novel tasks that theo- 
retically should be related to the attitude 
measure, and others attempting replications 
of earlier experiments, have obtained negative 
results. 

If these contradictions are not attributable 
to the nature of the task and are not due to 


the nature of the samples studied, what other 


factors might be of importance? One variable 
that should not be overlooked is that funda- 
mental and complex instrument in most re- 
search—the investigator. The role played by 
this usually indispensable instrument has 
been of concern throughout the history of 


" 


Science and experimentation. And there is con- 


siderable evidence that different examiners of 
experimenters often secure different results 
in the same experimental situation. 

In this regard, Postman and Jarrett (21), 
in a study of learning without awareness, 
found that individual differences among eX 
perimenters had a significant effect on Ss’ 
behavior. Recently, Sarason (23) has referred 
to “the psychologist as a variable,” and has 
shown that this variable significantly affects 
both clinical interactions and results secure 
m controlled laboratory experiments CoN- 
cerned with such phenomena as relations be- 
tween anxiety and performance. Furthermore 
a host of studies (15, 23) have provided ob- 


jective evidence that personal attributes i? | 
the interviewer, such as attitude, interest | 
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tace, and religion, can have a significant in- 
fluence on the data secured from respondents. 
Directly pertinent to the present discussion 
is Brown’s (3) finding that the relation be- 
tween authoritarianism and problem-solving 
rigidity was dependent upon the experimen- 
ter’s establishing a threatening atmosphere, 
while in a friendly, relaxed testing atmosphere 
the relation did not obtain. Finally, of rele- 
vance to this issue is Murray’s statement that, 
“It is obvious that the outcome of many re- 
search projects has been determined in a 
critical fashion by the sentiments of the men 
who conducted them, and if we social scientists 
want to be respected as impartial observers 
and interpreters we must estimate the in- 
fluence of our own sentiments by appropriate 
techniques and make whatever corrections are 
required” (19, p. 211). 

We have not attempted to provide an ex- 
haustive survey of findings bearing upon this 
matter of experimenter influence or bias. 
Rather, we wish merely to point to this aspect 
of experimental interaction and suggest that 
it may play some role in producing the con- 
flicting evidence regarding relations between 
personal attitudes and rigidity or intolerance 
of ambiguity. 

In conclusion, the present negative results, 
which are in keeping with similar findings re- 
ported by Eriksen and Eisenstein and other 
investigators, serve to emphasize further the 
point that generalizations accepted by some 
Psychologists as facts’ may well be preliminary 
findings that possess limited generality or rep- 
licability. 


SUMMARY 


In the present study we investigated rela- 
tions among authoritarianism, intelligence, 
ambiguity tolerance, and adequacy of personal 
adjustment. Employing 20 male undergradu- 
ates as Ss, it was found that authoritarianism 
Correlated positively with manifest anxiety 
and negatively with intelligence, measured by 
academic achievement, and ego structure as 
estimated by an experienced clinical psycholo- 
gist. These statistically significant findings 
were in keeping with our theoretical predic- 
tions, 

No significant relation was found between 


authoritarianism and tolerance of either am- 


biguous visual stimuli or ambiguous auditory 
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stimuli. That is, authoritarianism was asso- 
ciated neither with the tendency to reject 
indicated Rorschach concepts, nor with the 
ability to recall ideas contained in confused 
Passages of speech. A direct measure of am- 
biguity tolerance, based on the Ss’ ratings of 
their personal reactions to the auditory test, 
also showed no relation with authoritarianism, 
These negative results, coupled with similar 
negative findings in other investigations, indi- 
cate the need for further research before 
accepting as fact the generalization that in- 
tolerance of ambiguity is a characteristic of 
the authoritarian personality, 
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TIONSHIPS OF ADOLESCENT GIRLS! 
LICCIONE 


Marquette University 


HIS investigation examined, by means of 


THE CHANGING FAMILY RELAT 
| projective tests, the changes in the rela- 
tionships of adolescent girls to their 
parents and the extent to which such relation- 
ships are characterized by conflict or by tran- 
quillity. Although a substantial amount of 
research has already been published on the 
problem of parent-adolescent relationships, 
much of it is inadequate. Age trends in such 
relationships have not yet been well estab- 
lished. This study differs from previous studies 
in the following ways: (a) a wider age range is 
sampled, (b) a large sample is utilized at each 
age, (c) a more objective analysis of extensive 
projective test data is attempted, and (d) the 


data are analyzed with respect to certain 
stated hypotheses. 


BACKGROUND AND HYPOTHESES 


Although the present study is essentially 
normative, the findings have bearing upon 
those theories of development which imply a 
certain universality to adolescent phenomena 
or which contain statements about “typical” 
adolescents. It is generally assumed, for 
example, that adolescence (especially the 
pubescent period) represents a rather stormy 
phase in parent-child relations. Orthodox 
Freudian theory makes fairly definite state- 
ments about the causes and nature of such 
hostility. This theory was utilized in making 
certain decisions for the present investigation 
regarding ages to be sampled and types of 
analysis of the data to be undertaken. The 
present study, however, represents no crucial 
test of the Oedipus complex. The basic ques- 
tion here is one of age trends in parent-child 
relationships, and the research reported in this 
Paper serves chiefly to demonstrate the manner 
In which age is related to parent-child conflicts. 


This study is part of a doctoral dissertation recently 
completed at Syracuse University. The writer wishes 
to express his indebtedness to Raymond G. Kuhlen, 
who served as advisor. A year’s work on this study was 
made possible by a research fellowship granted by the 
United States Public Health Service. A portion of this 
Paper was read at the meeting of the American Psycho- 
ine Association in New York City during September, 


Such data, nonetheless, have a bearing on the 
validity of the concept of Oedipal revival at 
pubescence, and should, in any event, establish 
certain empirical relationships which any 
theory of adolescent development must ex- 
plain. 

The following hypotheses are derived from 
two major tenets of Freud. At pubescence there 
is a revival of the Oedipus situation, for both 
sexes involving increased hostility toward the 
same-sexed parent, and increased attraction 
toward the opposite-sexed parent. 


Hypothesis 1 


If this is correct then, the relationships 
between girls and their mothers in the projec- 
tive “stories” told by the Ss should be charac- 
terized by more conflict and less tranquillity 
than the relationships between girls and their 
fathers. 

Following pubescence this hostility decreases 
and attraction shifts gradually to opposite- 
sexed peers, though Freud believed that the 
resolution of the Oedipus complex, in the case 
of girls, is likely to be somewhat slower than 
in the case of boys, because castration fear 
is less (2, p. 618). 


Hypothesis 2 


In this study we would expect the peak of 
tension between mother and daughter to occur 
at puberty or shortly thereafter, and corre- 
spondingly, the least amount of tension or 
disequilibrium between fathers and daugh- 
ters should occur at this developmental 
period. 


METHOD 


As implied in the above statement of hypotheses, the 
present study has been limiteé to girls. This limitation 
was necessary because of the labor involved in obtaining 
and analyzing extensive projective technique data. 

Since one of the chief concerns of this investigation 
was to study the relationships between pubescence and 
parent-child relationships, it was considered desirable 
to select girls representative of the typical age of 
pubescence as well as groups who were in the pre- and 
postpubescent ranges. Girls become pubescent at or 
about a mean age of 13 years, with a standard deviation 
of approximately one year (6, p. 38). The sample studied 
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consisted of 250 girls, 50 at each of the ages of 9, 11, 
13, 15, and 17, Hence, there are two age groups, at 
two-year intervals, on either side of the mean age of 
puberty. The 11-year-old and the 15-year-old groups 
should be predominantly prepubescent and postpubes- 
cent, respectively, while the 9- and 17-year-old groups 
of girls should be almost exclusively pre- and post- 
pubescent, respectively. If parent-child conflict is 
intensified at pubescence or thereabout, there should be 
an increase in such conflict from nine years of age to 
13 with a subsequent decline through the years 15 to 
17. 


Measures 


Twelve cards of the Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT) (7? Picture Nos. 2, 3BM, 5, 6BM, 6GF, 7BM, 
IGF, 8BM, 8GF, 10, 12F, and 14) were administered 
to each of the 250 Ss, utilizing a randomly selected 
order of presentation so that no more than one S of the 
same age responded to the cards in the same order. 
The 3,000 stories related in response to these pictures 
were electrically recorded and a complete transcript for 
each case prepared. Without knowledge of age, family 
composition, or other information about the S, the 
writer analyzed the stories for a variety of variables. 
In this study, however, attention was focused only on 
those themes which directly related to parent-child 
relationships. These themes were identified by use of a 
check list of a large number of themes classified as 
interpersonal, intrapersonal, and impersonal, dis- 
equilibrium (tension), and equilibrium. The analysis 
followed closely the procedure developed by Eron (4). 
To check on the reliability of the analysis, 60 stories 
were analyzed for types of themes by two judges and 
the writer, working independently. The degree of agree- 
ment between the two judges and the writer in identify- 
ing and classifying some 283 themes from these stories 
was 87% and 88%, respectively. After a six-month 
period, a different group of 60 stories involving 268 
themes was reanalyzed by this writer. Self-agreement 
on the themes classified from these stories was 90%. 


Resutts 


Of the 14,662 themes classified from the 3,000 
Tesponses of our 250 Ss to the 12 TAT pictures, 
25% dealt specifically with parent-child rela- 
tionships. The numbers of themes and the 
Proportions of themes concerning parent-child 
relationships from the various age groups did 


not differ significantly. Thus, a reasonably, 


common basis was provided for comparing 
these age groups én proportions of themes 
showing tension or conflict, and the propor- 
tions showing tranquillity in parent-child 
relationships. Those themes which specifically 
described interactions between mother and 
daughter, mother and son, father and daugh- 
ter, father and son, parents and daughter, and 
Parents and son were determined for each sub- 
ject. The assumption was made that girls 
would project their feelings and attitudes 
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toward their mothers in describing mother-son 
and parents-daughter relationships as readily 
as they would in describing the mother 
daughter relationships, and thus in some 
aspects of the analysis, father-son and parents- 
daughter were grouped with father-daughter 
themes, while mother-son and parents-son were 
added to mother-daughter themes.? | 


Hypothesis 1 | 
A major hypothesis on which this study was 
designed to throw light relates to the ways in | 

which girls’ perceptions of their mothers dif- 
fer from their perceptions of their fathers, In ' 
Table 1, it can be seen that mother-daughter 
and mother-son disequilibrium themes occur 
much more frequently than do father-daughter 
and father-son disequilibrium themes. In addi- 
tion, the proportions of disharmony themes for | 
the combined mother-daughter, mother-son | 
(mother-offspring) groups are greater than the 
proportion of disequilibrium themes for the 
combined father-daughter, father-son (father- 
offspring) groups. (Cf. Table 2.) All but one of | 
these differences are statistically significant at 
the 1 per cent level of confidence and this ex- 
ception at the 5 per cent level. The largest | 


2In order to demonstrate statistical significance 
among and between age groups, the proportions of the | 
total number of themes classified as disequilibrium | 
under each of the six parent-child relationships wert | 
converted into arc sine values, expressed in degrees 
utilizing a procedure developed by Bliss and described 
by Snedecor (9, pp. 445-451). By this step, the vari- 
ances became more homogeneous and the distributions 
were made more nearly normal, permitting the use 0 
the F and # tests in determining the significance of 
differences among the age groups. Equilibrium themes 
relating to each of the six parent-child relationships | 
were used so infrequently by our Ss that no analysis of 
such themes was attempted. The highest proportion of 
the total number of themes pet age group, classified 28 
equilibrium themes, under any one of the six parent: | 
child relationships, was less than 2 per cent and other | 
than mother-offspring relationships, each of the 
remaining four relationships was described by 10) 
more than one-half of one per cent of the total number | 
of themes per age group. 

*Even though the means of the compared groups) 
are related, i.e., they are measures derived from the 
same individuals, the ¢-test formula used to determine} 
the significance of these differences did not take into | 
account the degree of relatedness of these measures 
since a measure of this relationship was not available, 
If the factor of relatedness were taken into consider by 
tion, the /test values would have been even hight 
indicating a higher degree of confidence could be place 
in the existence of true differences between thesé 
means, | 


| 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD Deviations OF TRANSFORMA- 


TION VALUES BASED ON PROPORTION OF TOTAL 
NUMBER or THEMES PER INDIVIDUAL CLAS- 
SIFIED AS DISEQUILIBRIUM UNDER SIx 
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TABLE 2 
PROPORTION OF TOTAL NUMBER OF THEMES 
PER ĪNDIVIDUAL CLASSIFIED AS 
DISHARMONY UNDER THREE 
PARENT-CHILD 


PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS RELATIONSHIPS 
— = 
Subjects Subjects 
Age | Age A 
TT mea a Tone ene | 4 || A | age 
fe ay X= W = = =|N=|v=|vily= 
far 50 | 50 | 50 | so | 50 
other gene Mother-ofispring 
emes 
Mean 10.06 |12.68 |12.23 [12.87 |10.79 Sys rt (688 leima as ita 
SD 7.25 | 5.88 | 7.09 | 5.60 | 6.11 Father-ofispring Q ‘ 
parera Mean 12.32 |13.23 |11.89 12.33 [12.40 
Mean 5.22 | 5.51 | 5.34 |. 3.70 | 4.93 eee AAEE Gar el ae 
SD 6.64 | 5.06 | 6.36 | 5.45|6.16 Mean 4.77 | 6.62 | 6.63 | 8.42 | 9,35 
| Mother-son SD 5.41 | 5.88 | 5.87 | 6.09 | 5.55 
themes 
Mean 12.88 |13.45 |14.97 |15.11 |14.68 
aes 7.64 | 7.52 | 5.41 | 5.23 | 5.74 volving specific mention of disharmony be- 
ewes tween fathers and daughters, it appears that 
rent 9.38 |10.79 | 8.82 |10.81 | 9.85 father-daughter disharmony decreases from 
SD 6.04 | 6.18 | 6.23 | 5.32 | 5.77 ages nine to 15, albeit irregularly, and then in- 
Parents-daughter creases at age 17. The specific age changes for 
pease 2.22 | 3.97 | 3.78 |-5.08 | §.09 this and the following finding are presented in 
SD 3.87 | 5,05 | 4.81 | 5.56 | 5.43 Tablet, 
Barents-son) A comparison of the mother-daughter and 
themest father-daughter themes shows the age trends 
Mean 2.86 | 3.14 | 4.23 | 3.73 | 5.69 from the 11- to the 17-year-old groups to be 
oe A788 POSS iene EEE enter images of one another. When mother- 


* Reliable differences at the 5 per cent level are between 9 and 
11 and 9 and 15 years of age. 
** Significant differences at the 5 per cent level are between 9 
and 11, and 13 and 15 years of age; at the 1 per cent level between 
9 and 15, and 9 and 17 years of age. 
t Significant differences at the 5 per cent level are found be- 
} tween 11 and 17 years of age; at the 1 per cent level between 9 and 
17 years of age. 


difference between mother-daughter and 
a father-daughter tension themes is found at the 
15-year age level, at which point the dif- 
| ference is found to be at 8.26 times its standard 
error. 
' 


A 


Hypothesis 2 
When the analysis is restricted to those 


themes involving specific mention of dis- 
harmony between mothers and daughters, it 


| appears that friction between the mothers and 
£ daughters increases up to age 15, though ir- 

Tegularly, following which a drop is noted at 
age 17. This drop, however, proved to be statis- 
tically unreliable. Regarding those themes in- 


daughter conflict themes are showing an in- 
crease, i.e., between 11 and 15 years of age, 
conflict themes describing the father-daughter 
relationships are showing a decrease during 
the same period. When a decrease is noted for 
mother-daughter conflict themes at the 17- 
year age level, an increase in father-daughter 
conflict themes is noted at this same age. The 
largest difference in tension themes between 
mother-son and father-son relationships is 
found at the 13-year-old group. However, the 
age trends for mother-son and father-son 
themes are not consistent’ although the differ- 
ence at any given age is reliable. 


Other Findings 

A significantly greater amount of interac- 
tion (both disharmony and harmony) for the 
mother-offspring than for the father-offspring 
relationships is noted from the thematic 
analysis of the stories of these girls at all five 
age levels. The Ss averaged 8.8 mother-off- 
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TABLE 3 
PROPORTION OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF 
MortHER-OFFSPRING AND FATHER-OFFSPRING 
THEMES CLASSIFIED AS DISEQUILIBRIUM 
AND EQUILIBRIUM* 


Subjects 


Classification 


Percentage of total 
mother - offspring 
themes classified as 
“equilibrium”? 
Percentage® of total 
father - offspring 
themes classified as 
“equilibrium”? 
Percentage of total 
mother - offspring 
themes classified as 
“disequilibrium” 
Percentage of total 
father - offspring 
themes classified as 
“disequilibrium” 


13.4 | 14.6 | 18.2 | 11.5 | 16.4 | 14.9 


72.5 | 84.6 | 83.2 | 86.8 | 87.4 | 82.5 


86.6 | 85.4 | 81.8 | 88.5 | 83.6 | 85.1 


* Mother-offspring themes consist of both mother-daughter 
and mother-son themes; father-offspring themes consist of both 
father-daughter and father-son themes. The method of computa- 
tion did not permit the determination of statistical significance 
between age groups. 


spring themes for the twelve pictures com- 
pared with 4.0 father-offspring themes when 
all ages of subjects were grouped. Examination 
of the stimulus pictures used reveals no special 
situational bias to account for these differences, 
suggesting that this is a genuine reflection of 
the actual state of affairs. 

The proportions of the mother-offspring 
themes which were classified as equilibrium 
and disequilibrium are approximately equal 
to the proportions of father-offspring themes 
which were equilibrium and disequilibrium, 
as seen in Table 3, suggesting that the greater 
amount of mother-offspring disharmony was a 
function of the total greater interaction of 
mothers and daughters, 


Discussion 

The age trends in mother-daughter conflict 
do not appear, on first impression, to support 
the hypothesis of increased hostility at pubes- 
cence, followed by a decline, since the peak 
values in disequilibrium themes are noted at 
the 15-year, rather than at the 13-year level. A 
prediction was made that the peak in mother- 
daughter hostility would be reached at age 13, 
the average age of pubescence, but the peak 
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did not occur in the actual data until age 15, 
However, Freud did suggest that the period of © 
renewed Oedipal complex at pubescence lasts 
longer for girls than for boys (2, p. 618). The © 
present data are compatible with this sugges- ` 
tion, and thus need not be considered as neces- 

sarily incompatible with this hypothesis. j 

Freudian theory would also predict an 
increase in father-daughter equilibrium during 
the period when mother-daughter disequilib- ` 
rium is increasing. The present data show 
progressively less father-daughter conflict 
from ages 11 to 15. This decrease in father- 
daughter conflict themes with the decrease 
from 11 to 15 years and the increase at age 
17, is a mirror image of the trends obtained 
from mother-daughter conflict. Regarding 
this aspect of father-daughter relationships, 
this would be what one would expect to find 
according to psychoanalytic theory. However, 
as was pointed out earlier, the proportion of 
the total number of themes which described 
the harmonious aspects of the individual 
parent-child relationships was so small that # 
Statistical significance between age groups was 
not demonstrable. 

Although the hypotheses which this study 
attempted to test were drawn from the psy- ` 
choanalytic literature, the results of this 
study, perhaps, can be adequately interpreted 
in the light of an alternative frame of reference. 
One could, for example, explain the greater 
amount of mother-daughter disharmony and 
correspondingly greater mother-daughter har- 
mony by utilizing some of the more general 
concepts of the social-cultural position on 
personality development. Since mothers un- 
doubtedly have greater contact with children 
during childhood and adolescence than 
fathers, one should expect to find a greater 
degree of interaction, both favorable and un- 
favorable, reflected in their fantasies. When 
one considers which parent in the home is 
doing the greater amount of frustrating and 
restricting, comforting and aiding the child 
in time of stress and need, one cannot help 
but feel that this person would occupy the 
more dominant role in the child’s life. 

The results which showed increasing mother- 
daughter disharmony with age may also be 
interpreted from another point of view. One 
may regard this age trend as a consequence of 
the increasing desire on the part of the 
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daughters to gain independence from parental 
authority. Up to the child’s middle or perhaps 
late adolescence parents may actively resist 
these attempts at self-reliance, and hence 
parent-child friction will continue to increase 
up to that point when parents (especially 
mothers) begin to accept the child’s desire 
for emancipation from the home. The drop 
noted in mother-daughter disharmony at age 
17 did not prove to be statistically reliable. 
However, if we had included in our study a 
sample of 19-year-olds, we could have seen 
whether or not this drop would have continued. 
This decrease in parent-child (i.e., mother- 
daughter) hostility is what one should expect 
to find according to both psychoanalytic and 
social-cultural theorists. Certain studies on 
parent-child relationships show a general 
tendency for parent-child conflicts to drop 
after pubescence. From the analysis of state- 
ments made by Austrian children about their 
relationships with members of their families, 
Busemann (3) finds that girls’ relationships 
with their parents improve after pubescence. 
Although one could argue that Busemann’s 
study reflected what one would find in an 
authoritarian, parent-centered culture, similar 
results with a respect to a decline in frequency 
of poor family relationships after pubescence 
are found in studies of American children by 
Block (1) and Tryon (10). In addition, in a 
recent study by Frank ef al. (5) Harrison 
reports, using a qualitative method of TAT 
analysis, that “maternal characters occur 
much more frequently than father figures, 
but by late adolescence there is an increased 
interest in both fathers and siblings, while 
maternal dependence declines” (5, p. 85). 
Although the evidence is fairly strong on this 
point, Powell (8) found no such improvement 
in the family relations area of adjustment in 
the postadolescent years. 

It may be argued by some that the data of 
this study are relevant to the general issue of 
storm and stress during adolescence. Such a 
hypothesis, commonly held, asserts that the 
total amount of stress is greater in adolescence 
than before or after. In this connection it 
should be recalled that although only those 
data that bore directly on the issue of parent- 
child relationships were examined in this 
study, all of the data was obtained in response 
to a set of pictures selected with an eye toward 
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those capable of stimulating the production of 
data bearing on only one area of adjustment— 
parent-child relationships. It is generally 
recognized that various phases of life are 
characterized by their own sets of problems 
(areas of adjustment), and the present study 
simply stresses parent-child relationships as 
one of the areas of adjustment of adolescent 
girls. 
SUMMARY 


This investigation concerns the changing re- 
lationships of adolescent girls to theip parents. 
The following predicted relationships repre- 
sented the hypotheses which were examined. 
(a) Relationships between girls and their 
mothers should be characterized by more con- 
flict and less tranquillity than their relation- 
ships with their fathers. (6) The peak of ten- 
sion and disequilibrium between mother and 
daughter should occur at puberty or shortly 
thereafter. (c) Correspondingly, the least 
amount of tension or disequilibrium between 
fathers and daughters should occur at the 
pubertal period. 

Twelve Thematic Apperception Test cards 
were administered to 50 girls at each of ages 
9, 11, 13, 15, and 17. The stories were 
electrically recorded and analyzed mainly to 
identify themes relating directly to parent- 
child relationships, utilizing a lengthy check 
list of themes classified as “interpersonal,” 
“intrapersonal,” and “impersonal,” and as 
“disequilibrium” (tension) and “equilibrium.” 
Reliability of the analysis, as determined by 
comparison with an independent observer’s 
results and later self-check, proved satisfac- 
tory. 

Approximately 25% of the 14,662 themes 
dealt specifically with parent-child relation- 
ships. Parent-child “disequilibrium” themes 
outnumbered “equilibrium” themes about five 
to one. Age trends of parent-child disharmony 
and their statistical reliabilities were deter- 
mined for a number of‘specific parent-child 
relationships. 

Significantly greater interaction (both dis- 
harmony and harmony) in the mother-off- 
spring than in the father-offspring relation- 
ships was noted at all five age levels. The 
proportions of the mother-offspring themes 
classified as equilibrium and disequilibrium 
approximately equaled the proportions of 
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father-offspring themes of an equilibrium 
and disequilibrium type, suggesting the 
greater mother-offspring disharmony to be a 
function of greater interaction of mothers and 
daughters. 
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HE vigor with which research has been 

undertaken on perceptual vigilance and 

defense in recent years is almost equaled 
by the force of the criticisms which have been 
leveled at methodological procedures in these 
areas. A brief survey of the literature is enough 
to warn any experimenter setting out to study 
these perceptual phenomena that such factors 
as differential stimulus familiarity, set, and 
selective verbal report must be thoroughly con- 
trolled. 

The present study is an attempt to investi- 
gate perceptual vigilance and defense in terms 
of a variety of psychosexual conflict dimensions 
and defense-mechanism preferences specific 
to the individual. The factors of selective 
verbal report, set, differential-stimulus famili- 
arity, and structural differences in the stimuli 
are controlled in the experimental design. 

Psychoanalytic theory provides a basis for 
the following postulates concerning perceptual 
vigilance and defense. Impulses which are un- 
acceptable to the ego and denied conscious 
expression by it are continually striving to be 
released into consciousness. When such im- 
pulses are not subject to ego-defense mecha- 
nisms, a person should be more alert or sensi- 
tive to stimuli associated with the impulses 
(perceptual vigilance). Closer to conscious 
awareness, ego-defense mechanisms tend to 
prevent recognition of stimuli related to un- 
acceptable impulses (perceptual defense). 

The present study derives from previous 
tachistoscopic studies using Blacky pictures by 
Clapp (6) and Blum (3, 4), in which those 
postulates derived from psychoanalytic theory 
were supported. 

Hypothesis 1. Perceptually vigilant behavior 
will be evoked when stimuli associated with 
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high psychosexual conflict are presented below 
the threshold of clear conscious recognition, 
under conditions at which ego-defense mecha- 
nisms are not likely to operate. 

Hypothesis 2. Perceptually defensive behav- 
ior will be evoked in subjects predisposed to 
avoid or repress certain psychosexual stimuli 
when those stimuli are presented below the 
threshold of clear conscious recognition under 
conditions at which ego-defense mechanisms 
are likely to operate. 

In addition, an exploration was made of the 
effects of such other ego-defense mechanisms 
as projection, regression, reaction formation, 
and intellectualization on perceptual defense. 


METHOD 
Subjects 
The subjects (Ss) were 44 undergraduate 
men in a fraternity at the University of Michi- 


gan. 


Assessment of Psychosexual Conflicts and Ego- 
Defense Mechanisms 


Measures of conflict. The Blacky Pictures (1, 2, 5) 
were used to assess intensity of disturbance or conflict 
along a series of psychosexual dimensions. Four sources 
of data contributed to the final conflict score on each 
dimension: spontaneous story about the picture, 
multiple-choice and open-ended inquiry items, related 
comments occurring in response to other pictures, and 
picture preferences obtained at the end of the test. In 
addition, a further measure of conflict was obtained by 
a procedure called Picture Problem Ranks (Self) in 
which S was asked to rank, approximately seven weeks 
after the standard Blacky test, each of the Blacky pic- 
tures as a possible problem area for himself. It was 
assumed that pictures which S singled out as repre- 
senting most of a problem in himself should actually 
reflect conflict in those areas. As Ranks 1 and 2 show- 
ed an over-all relationship with the Standard Blacky 
dimensional scores (p < .0G1) and the positive di- 
rection was upheld in each of the separate dimen- 
sions, Ranks 1 and 2 were included as indices of con- 
flict. A dimensional score for any given S was obtained 
first by adding up his number of plus items or conflict 
indicators from the Blacky test and the rankings, and 
then by splitting the scores on the total group of Ss as 
close to the median as possible on every dimension. 
Therefore, each S was assigned a score of either high 
(+) or low (0) conflict on every dimension. The meas- 
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ure was not one of the absolute amount of conflict 
in an individual, but of his relative standing in the up- 
per or lower half of his group. 
Measures of defense. The major source of data for 
the assessment of defense was the Defense Preference 
Inquiry (DPI), Form M53, for the Blacky pictures. 
Its purpose is to tap defensive reactions to psychosexual 
stimuli in an indirect, though objectively scorable, 
fashion. The S is asked to rank a series of alternatives 
(each an operational definition of such defense mecha- 
nisms as avoidance, projection, intellectualization, 
reaction formation, and regression) in terms of “how 
well they represent the way Blacky seems to be feeling 
or acting” in a particular picture. Spontaneity of 
response is facilitated by very short time limits, which 
preclude the possibility of careful deliberation in assign- 
ing the ranks. Objectivity of scoring is achieved by 
having S simply rank-order a given set of statements for 
each dimension. The DPI was administered twice to 
each S with an interval of three to four weeks between 
administrations in order to obtain a more stable meas- 
ure of defense preference over time, Additional data 
on defense preferences were obtained from the problem 
tanking of the Blacky pictures described in the conflict 
assessment, and from the standard group Blacky, where 
the spontaneous stories and selected items in the multi- 
ple-choice inquiry were coded for defenses. The several 
defense measures were differentially weighted and 
combined so as to give each § a numerical score for 
each defense on every dimension. Each S$ was given 
either a specific defense preference or a “no clear de- 
fense” preference on every dimension. 
In addition to the repression (avoidance) measure 
on the DPI, a series of recall tests was given to assess 
forgetting of Blacky pictures. 


Visual Perception M. ethodology 


Blacky pictures I (Oral Eroticism), II (Oral Sadism), 
V (Masturbation Guilt), VI (Castration Anxiety), 
VIII (Sibling Rivalry), and IX (Guilt Feelings) were 
used as psychosexual stimuli. The Ss had previously 
had an equal opportunity to become familiar with all 
the pictures in the series. These six pictures were 
Pretested in the tachistoscope in various combinations 
of four to determine their stimulus appeal. By using 
filters on some, and accentuating certain lines on others 
(though not altering the basic composition), the pic- 
tures were brought close to physical equality in stimulus 
“pull.” Four pictures were selected from the six to be 
shown to each S. The decision as to which four pictures 
to present to S was based on examination of his con- 
flicts and defense preferences on the six pictures to en- 
Sure a range of preferences within an individual and 
sufficient WV’s for the vaiious conflicts and defenses in 
the group as a whole. The experimenter (E) had no 
prior knowledge of an S’s specific conflicts and defenses, 
and was informed by a coder which four cards were to 
be shown to each S, 

Apparatus, A tachistoscope designed by R. Ger- 
brands of Arlington, Massachusetts for Teel indi- 
vidual Ss was employed. The stimuli in both the 


* Choice of avoidance on the DPI was found to be 
Positively related to forgetting ($ < .001). 
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perceptual vigilance and perceptual defense procedures 
were presented at a speed of .03 sec. with the following 
illuminations: 


Adapting Viewing 
Field, Field, 
Stl fil 
1. Just prior to running Ss 0.56 0.88 
2. After running 24 Ss 0.61 0.89 
3. After running all Ss 0.36 0.81 


The Ss were tested individually on the perceptual 
series at times ranging from three to four months after 
the personality assessment was finished. Both vigilance 
and defense procedures were given in the same session, 
and consisted of flashing four 134-in. x 214-in. photo- 
copies of Blacky pictures simultaneously in the tachis- 
toscope, with the pictures varying in position from 
exposure to exposure. The same four pictures were 
flashed repeatedly for a given S. 

The only difference between the perceptual vigilance 
and perceptual defense procedures was in the response 
task given to S. 

In the vigilance procedure, which came first, S was 
asked only to designate after each flash the position of 
the picture in the viewing field which stood out the 
most. This task was designed to tap unconscious proc- 
esses in such a way that ego-defense mechanisms were 
not likely to operate and therefore to allow impulse 
expression in terms of pictures associated with dimen- 
sions on which S had high conflict. 

After S had been familiarized with the tachistoscope, 
he was given the following instructions in the vigilance 
procedure: 

‘Tm going to flash some Blacky pictures very 
quickly, at a fraction of a second. {A blank stimulus 
board was shown to the subject while Æ said:] There 
will be four different pictures shown simultaneously at 
each flash, one at the left, Tight, top, and bottom. 
What I want you to do is simply to say which one of 
the four stands out the most. Obviously with these 
very fast speeds you may feel quite uncertain of your 
judgments. But in every case make a guess. I am 
mainly interested in your first impressions. You will 
see different patterns or combinations of pictures 
during the series of flashes. In each flash, the four 
Pictures shown will be from among those on this board. 
[The S was handed a board on which copies of the 
Blacky pictures were mounted, and Æ pointed each one 
out as he mentioned it.) Blacky and the conscience 
figure, Blacky nursing from Mama, Blacky with Ma- 
ma’s collar, Blacky watching Mama and Papa pet 
Tippy, Blacky discovering sex, Blacky watching Tippy 
and the knife. [The pictures were shown to S to refresh 
his memory and to rearouse affect associated with 
them] 

È “Will you look in here, please? Remember to say 
just left, right, top, or bottom, according to which 
picture appears to stand out the most. When I say 
‘Ready,’ focus on the dark spot in the center of the 
screen. That will give you the best chance to see all 
four pictures at once, I will flash the pictures right 
after the ready signal. Remember that it is important 
that you continue to focus on the black dot every time 
I say ready. If by accident you should ever happen not 
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to be looking at the black dot when the patterns are 
flashed, let me know so I can make a note of it. Keep 
looking into the machine until I give you the signal 
for a rest period.” 

Any questions were answered by reference to the 
instructions. The four pictures were presented in eight 
basic patterns so that each picture appeared in the top, 
bottom, left, and right positions twice in each pattern 
and 12 times in each position in the 48 trials. The order 
of presentation of the eight patterns on the 2nd, 4th, 
and 6th runs was exactly the reverse of that on the 
ist, 3rd, and 5th runs. The Ss were given a brief rest 
period after each 16 trials. They were cautioned at 
intervals to “remember to keep focusing on the black 
dot.” 

In the perceptual defense procedure which followed 
the vigilance series after a brief rest period, the task was 
changed to asking S after each flash to identify which 
Blacky pictures were occupying various positions in the 
viewing field. The necessity of bringing Blacky pictures 
to mind, by identifying them verbally, was intended to 
call ego-defense mechanisms into play. The instructions 
were as follows: 

“This time I’m going to flash four Blacky pictures 
again, but now, instead of saying which stands out the 
most, I will ask you to tell me which pictures are in 
certain positions. For example, after a flash, I might 
call top and left, and you are to say,“Top, Blacky..., 
etc., and left, Blacky. . . , etc.’ I will always ask you to 
identify two of the Blacky pictures but the positions 
asked for will keep changing, for example right-bottom, 
or top-bottom, or left-top and so on. It doesn’t matter 
which position you reply to first, but be sure that you 
tell me which of the two positions the picture you name 
is in. [A blank stimulus board was shown to further 
illustrate this last point.) You will see different patterns 
or combinations of pictures during the series of flashes. 
In each flash, the four pictures shown will be from 
among those on this board. [The pictures on the display 
board were pointed out and titled in the same manner 
as on the vigilance procedure.] You don’t have to use 
these exact titles as long as I know which picture 
you're referring to. Will you look in the instrument 
again, please? Again you may feel quite uncertain of 
your judgments, but make two guesses in every case. 
Your immediate impression is important. Remember 
to keep focusing on the black dot when I say ready, 
just as you did before. And tell me if you ever missed 
the dot by accident so I can make a note of it. Keep 
looking into the machine until I give you a signal for a 
rest period.” 

The same four pictures which S had seen on the 
vigilance procedure were presented in the same patterns 
and order of patterns for 48 flashes or trials. The S was 
asked which pictures were in two of the four positions 
on each trial, or a total of 96 queries for the 48 trials. 
The queries were organized so that in the total of 96 
queries there were 24 queries about each of the four 
pictures or six queries about each picture in each of the 
top, bottom, left, and right positions. The order of 
queries was set up in as seemingly random an order as 
possible so that the positions asked for would not hit 
the same picture too often on successive trials. i 

Throughout the tachistoscopic presentation, Ss 
complained that they could not see anything, that none 
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of the pictures was recognizable, and that they were 
only making wild guesses. 


RESULTS AND Discussion 
Vigilance Series 

In the vigilance procedure, S called the 
position of the picture which stood out the 
most to him after each of the 48 flashes. The 
data for each S$ were in the form of 48 calls 
distributed among four pictures, The predic- 
tion was that Ss with high conflict on a psycho- 
sexual dimension would call the positions of 
the relevant Blacky picture significantly more 
than would Ss with low conflict on the dimen- 
sion. 

In Table 1 the mean calls for the high- and 
low-conflict groups are compared on each of 
the six pictures. On all six pictures the high- 
conflict groups show higher mean calls than 
the low-conflict groups. The differences are 
significant on Pictures I (Oral Eroticism), II 
(Oral Sadism), and V (Masturbation Guilt). 
There is a sizable difference on Picture IX 
(Guilt Feelings) which does not reach statis- 
tical significance because of the very small NV, 
The vigilance hypothesis was therefore con- 
firmed, in that comparisons on all six pictures 
are in the predicted direction, and significant 
differences are achieved in three of the six. 


TABLE 1 


Vicrance Serres: Hicn Conrucr (+) Vs. 
Low Conriicr (0) Mean CALLS 


BY PICTURE 

Blacky Pictures | N an p 
Dee ae et e | <i08" 
Bleeder | en | soe 
Meal eae tao tcl oan. | <8? 
Pao laa) NS 
Wil ger || apn | SS 
m1 o | 6 |i] NS 


* Indicates one-tailed test. 
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TABLE 2 
DEFENSE SERIES: MEAN TOTAL CALLS FOR Each DEFENSE MECHANISM Vs. REST OF Group 
Present Pictures Absent Pictures 
Grou] 
y N [Mean Cals| p N  |Mean Cals| 4 
58 
Avoid 24 13.66 y 17 15. we 
Others a 152 17.15) |F <00 58 14.68 
jecti 24 18.79 1 15.18 
E 121 16.46 | <10" 64 14.75 N.S 
i 29 17.44 14 14.21 
Fan ig 147 16.52 | N:S. 27 13.00 N.S 
p 
Intellectualization 11 16.72 11 12.00 ; 
Others 97 16.31 | N-S. 77 14.89 N.S 
Reaction formation 17 17.70 5 15.80 
Others 159 16.86.. | N-S- 57 15.26 N. S. 
Bs ale lsc Ts LA Ey D NADA ee 
Forgettin 23 14.60 26 14.46 
ace 153 16.98 | <:05* 62 14.56 N.S 


* Indicates one-tailed test. 
** Indicates two-tailed test. 


Defense Series 

Unlike the vigilance series, where S had 
only to call the position of a picture which 
stood out most, the “conditions at which ego- 
defense mechanisms are likely to operate” 
specified in the defense hypothesis consist of 
requiring S to identify Blacky pictures in 
response to positions requested by E after 
each flash, 

The mechanism of avoidance and the for- 

Betting of Blacky pictures provide two opera- 
tional measures of repression for this hypothe- 
sis. The prediction for perceptual defense is 
that Ss who prefer the defense mechanism of 
avoidance on a dimension and Ss who tend to 
deal with a psychosexual dimension by for- 
‘getting it will show higher perceptual defense 
‘in the form of significantly fewer calls for the 
Blacky Pictures associated with that dimen- 
sion, 

In Table 2 the W of the defense mechanism 
under study and the “Others” N were made 
up by combining across dimensions. For exam- 
ple, in the avoidance group each entry is a 
Picture-person combination. There are 23 Ss 
contributing the 24 avoidance entries, with 
one of the Ss contributing two entries. As the 
entries are combined across dimensions, some 
of the avoidance entries are contributed by Ss 


who prefer avoidance on Picture I, some by Ss 
who prefer it on Picture IT, etc. It should be 
kept in mind that in each case the preferred 
defense for a psychosexual dimension is 
always paired with the picture for that dimen- 
sion. The mean number of defense calls for 
the avoidance group, for example, was there- 
fore derived by totaling the calls for all pic- 
ture-person combinations where avoidance 
was the preferred mechanism, and then divid- 
ing by the number of avoidance entries. 
The defense preferences used in this study are 
not intercorrelated beyond chance expectancy 
on the various dimensions, so these combina- 
tions do not represent spuriously inflated N’s. 
The “Others” category is composed in the 
Same way as the defense-mechanism category, 
by totaling calls on all picture-person combina- 
tions on the Temaining mechanisms in addi- 
tion to the “No Defense” category. 

An important control of the factor of selec- 
tive verbal report was set into the design of 
the perceptual defense procedure. Each S 
was allowed to infer, from the instructions on 
this series, that he would be seeing any or all 
of the six Blacky pictures used for the total 
group. He was then shown repeatedly only four 
Pictures, which are referred to as present 


Pictures, in contrast to the other two which 
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are designated as absent pictures. However, in 
view of the extremely short exposure rate, 
which made discrimination very difficult, some 
of each $’s calls on the perceptual defense pro- 
cedure were to the two pictures which were not 
shown. The four present pictures and the two 
absent pictures differed from S to S, although 
all were selected from among the same six. 

In the analysis, calls made to absent pic- 
tures are treated in the same way as calls to 
present pictures. A group for each defense 
mechanism, as well as an “Others” group, was 
made up by combining across dimensions, as 
described earlier. For each defense mechanism 
vs. “Others” comparison, there is a corre- 
sponding comparison for the absent pictures. 
If a significant difference is found between a 
defense mechanism under study and the 
“Others” group, a corresponding significant 
difference in the absent pictures would be 
strongly indicative that selective verbal report 
was operating, rather than a perceptual de- 
fense process. However, if the significant dif- 
ference on the present pictures is not duplicated 
on the corresponding absent picture compari- 
son, the weight of evidence would favor the 
perceptual defense process, since the difference 
occurs only for pictures actually shown to S 
and not for pictures not being flashed. 

The hypothesis that Ss who prefer the de- 
fense mechanism of repression will show per- 
ceptual defense behavior is confirmed in the 
results, as both categories of repression— 
avoidance and forgetting—show a significant 
tendency to undercall. Projectors show a 
tendency to overcall. It is important to note 
that for absent pictures none of the corre- 
sponding defense-mechanism comparisons is 
significant. This lends strong support to the 
position that the undercall tendencies of the 
avoiders and the forgetters and the overcalls 
of the projectors are perceptual phenomena 
rather than functions of selective verbal re- 
port. There are no significant undercall or 
overcall tendencies for these mechanisms when 
the pictures were not actually shown to S. 

The mean of the total calls for all Ss on the 
present pictures, irrespective of defense 
mechanism, was 16.67, as compared to 14.53 
(p < .01) on the absent pictures. This dif- 
ference, indicating that the present pictures 
were responded to somewhat more often than 
the absent ones, suggests that some degree of 
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discrimination was taking place, Supple- 
mentary analysis of accuracy of discrimination 
also suggests a slightly better than chance dis- 
crimination (median per cent = .285, chance 
ranges between .16 and .25). 

The tendency of the projectors to overcall 
on the perceptual defense series raises some 
interesting questions. By and large, perceptual 
defense has come to mean in experimentation 
a raised threshold for threatening stimuli, or 
a not perceiving, rather than the increased 
alertness or sensitivity which has been postu- 
lated largely for perceptual vigilence. This 
definition of the process, however, results from 
the fact that most research in the perceptual 
defense area has been done on stimuli presumed 
to have a threatening character for all mem- 
bers of a group, irrespective of individual 
personality dynamics. Research in terms of 
individual dynamics has been largely restricted 
to the defense mechanism of repression, where 
theory postulates a high threshold for, or a 
not seeing of, the threatening stimulus. How- 
ever, psychoanalytic theory supports the view 
that projectors will overcall, or be more alert, 
to threatening stimuli, The projector deals 
with unacceptable impulses by projecting them 
from himself onto others. Behaviorally, this 
may take the form of being more alert for 
evidences in others of impulses unacceptable to 
him. The perceptual defense of the projector 
may therefore take quite the opposite direc- 
tion from that of the undercalling of the 
repressor, and in this study it is manifested 
in the tendency to overcall psychosexual 
stimuli. 

While the study has provided additional 
confirmation of the perceptual processes of 
vigilance and defense, its major value lies in 
its demonstration that these processes can be 
related to the specific personality dynamics of 
the individual. Earlier research by Clapp and 
Blum was in general replicated, and its scope 
broadened to include individual psychosexual 
conflicts and defense mechanisms. Further 
evidence has been found to support psycho- 
analytic theory, and its relationship to per- 
ceptual vigilance and defense results in a 
profitable exchange. The perceptual processes 
gain a theoretical base to explain individual 
differences, and psychoanalytic theory benefits 
by a further measure of confirmation based 
on controlled experimentation. 
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The study points up that individual dy- 
namics are manifested in perceptual vigilance 
and defense in a highly complex way. The 
individual does not perceive in an undif- 
ferentiated manner, but selectively in ac- 
cordance with his areas of high and low con- 
flict and his defense preferences on a variety of 
psychosexual dimensions. Extraneous varia- 
bles which pose serious methodological prob- 
lems in perceptual vigilance and defense ex- 
perimentation are susceptible to control. 
Structural differences in stimuli, selective 
verbal report, opportunity for stimulus fa- 
miliarity, and specification of antecedent 
conditions have all been manipulated in the 
present study. Also, as in the case of Blum’s 
study (4), the “competing hypothesis” theory 
offered by Postman (7) in place of a reaction to 
“active repression of the inimical” does not 
appear to be compatible with the findings. 

In conclusion, the Blacky Pictures seem 
ideally suited for studying the complexity of 
perception as mediated by personality varia- 
bles, A detailed dynamic picture of the sub- 
ject can be obtained prior to perceptual ex- 
perimentation. The individual dynamic picture 
can then be tested for its manifestations in 
perception by stimuli which relate directly to 
various aspects of the individual’s dynamics. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the present research was to 
study perceptual vigilance and defense in 
persons with different psychosexual conflict 
dimensions and ego-defense preferences. The 
following hypotheses were tested: 

1. Perceptually vigilant behavior will be 
evoked when stimuli associated with high 
psychosexual conflict are presented below the 
threshold of clear conscious recognition, under 
conditions at which ego-defense mechanisms 
are not likely to operate. 

2. Perceptually defensive behavior will be 
evoked in Ss predisposed to avoid or repress 
certain psychosexual stimuli when those 
stimuli are presented below the threshold of 
clear conscious Tecognition, under conditions 
at which ego-defense mechanisms are likely 
to operate. 

The psychosexual conflicts and defense 
preferences of each of 44 undergraduate men 
at the University of Michigan were measured 
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by the Blacky Pictures test, the Defense 
Preference Inquiry, and other techniques re- 
lated to the Blacky Pictures. 

Four Blacky pictures were selected as 
psychosexual stimuli for each of the Ss, to 
give a distribution of high and low conflicts 
and defense-mechanism preferences. The per- 
ceptual procedures, which were given in- 
dividually, consisted of flashing four Blacky 
pictures simultaneously in a tachistoscope at a 
speed below conscious recognition. In the 
vigilance series, which came first, the S was 
simply asked to designate after each flash the 
position of the picture which stood out the & 
most—a procedure designed to minimize the 
effects of ego-defense mechanisms. In the 
perceptual defense series, S was asked to 
identify verbally which Blacky pictures were 
occupying various positions in the viewing 
field—a procedure designed to call ego-defense 
mechanisms into play. 

The factors of stimulus familiarity, struc- 
tural qualities of the pictures, and selective 
verbal report were controlled. 

The vigilance hypothesis was confirmed by 
the results. On each of the six Blacky pictures 
from which the four pictures shown to each S 
were selected the high-conflict Ss were more 
vigilant than the low-conflict Ss. On three 
pictures the differences were significant. 

The defense hypothesis was confirmed in 
that Ss classified as repressors showed per- 
ceptual defense by significantly undercalling 
pictures relevant to their defenses. A further 
finding was a significant tendency for Ss who 
preferred projection to defend by overcalling 
relevant pictures, 

The implications of the study for personality 
and perception lie in its demonstration that 
perceptual vigilance and defense are related to 
the specific personality dynamics of the in- 
dividual, and the further evidence it provides 
to support psychoanalytic theory. Methodo- 
logically the study points up the complexity 
with which individual dynamics are manifested 
In perception, and the value of the Blacky 
Pictures as stimuli in studies relating per- 
sonality to perception. 
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SELF-PREDICTIVE ORIENTATION AND THE MOVEMENT i 
INTERPRETATION OF THREAT $ 


ALVIN W. LANDFIELD 
Purdue University 


N A recent study (2) a highly significant 
I relationship was found between the axes 
along which an individual perceives him- 
self changing and his perceptions of threaten- 
ing people. Within the framework of the 
psychology of personal constructs (1), this 
relationship was interpreted further to mean 
that the threatening person is placed by the 
threatened individual in the unique position 
of being able to invalidate the individual’s 
conception of his ongoing development. This 
explanation which was entitled the movement 
interpretation of threat may be illustrated by 
a hypothetical sequence of events, Individual 
A perceives himself changing in certain direc- 
tions. For example, A feels that he is becoming 
more mature, in the ways in which he person- 
ally understands maturity. A is introduced to 
person B, with whom he begins to interact. A 
characterizes B’s behavior as immature, which 
happens to be similar to the way in which A 
perceives his own behavior in the recent past. 
A’s perception of this similarity between 
himself and B, at some level of awareness, 
gives rise to an uncertainty in A; he is threat- 
ened. It would be so easy for him to slip back 
into a role which he understands so well, 
especially when B constantly reminds him of 
this role. Consequently, A feels uncomfortable 
with B, may try to avoid him, and may even 
express intense dislike for him. 

Even though A’s characterization of B is 
employed in the above illustration, A’s expect- 
ancy of how B construes A also must be con- 
sidered. If A feels B expects him to behave 
immaturely, A’s perception of his own devel- 
opment is challenged. A becomes uncertain of 
himself and is under „pressure to resist behav- 
ioral regression. 

The present study, which is a further test 
of the movement interpretation of threat, is 
based on the following logic: If threat involves 
self-uncertainty, then one can expect that an 
individual will perceive himself as being less 
predictable to himself in social relationships 
involving threatening acquaintances than in 
social relationships involving nonthreatening 
acquaintances. 


MertHop 


Subjects 4 

One group consisted of 10 female and 11 © 
male students enrolled in a mental hygiene 
course taught by the author. The majority of © 
these subjects (Ss) were graduate students in 
education, enrolled only for the summer session. © 
For most of this group, the course was a re- 
quirement. A second group consisted of 12 
female and 5 male students also enrolled in a 
mental hygiene course taught by the author. 
The majority of these Ss were undergraduate 
students majoring in speech, sociology, and | 
psychology. For most of this group, the course | 
was an elective, 

The experiment was conducted during the 
first week of class and no concepts had been d 
presented which could have “given away” the 
experiment. Student comment after the exper- jf 
iment indicated that they did not anticipate | 
the hypothesis. Many students apparently 
made no conscious attempt to guess the nature | 
of the hypothesis. The latter point perhaps bi 
can be explained by the fact that the Ss knew _ 
the results would be discussed with them. 


Instructions 


The instructions were read verbatim to the _ 
Ss. Parts of the instructions were repeated © 
upon request, but no additional instructions 
were given. Student comment after the experi- | 
ment indicated that the instructions were 


clear, but the task was difficult. Instructions 
were read as follows: 


This experiment is concerned with the prediction or 
anticipation of yourself. You will be asked to state your | 
subjective feelings about how well you think you can 
forecast your own behavior in relationship to certain ) 
people that you know. Since the data to be collected © 
are personal, do not place your name on any of the 
sheets. We know from experience that anonymity en- | 
ables a person to express more of his real feelings. Since | 

experiment is based upon subjective data, the 
expression of real feelings is crucial to the outcome of | 
the experiment. 
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first blank, or the first 
second blank, or the first 


your own age, or 
a brother, 


If you 
or if the first name 
use some other designation, 


l. Hither write the word mother in the 
name of the person who has played the part of your mother, 
2, Either write the word father in the 
name of the person who has played the part of your father. 
3. Write the first name of your brother nearest 
the person who has played the part of such 
4. Write the first name of your sister nearest your own age, or 
the person who has Played the part of such a sister, 
5e Your wife (or husband) or closest present girl (boy) friend, 
Do not repeat the name of anyone listed above, 
cannot think of a person's first name, 
is a duplicate of one used before, 
6, Your closest present friend of the same sex as yourself, 
Do not repeat any names from this point on, S 
7. A person with whom you have worked or associated who appeared 
to dislike you. Do not repeat names. 
8. The person with whom you usually feel most uncomfortable, 
9. The person of the same sex whom you have met whom you would 
most like to know better, 
10, The teacher whose point of view you have found most acceptable, 
ll. The teacher whose point of view you have found most objectionable, 
12, The most successful person whom you know Personally. 
13, The most unsuccessful person whom you know personally, 
14. The happiest person whom you know personally, 
15, The unhappiest person whom you know personally, 


Fic. 1, ROLE SPECIFICATION SHEET 


the part of your mother. Now fill in the remaining 
fourteen blanks as directed. Full names do not have 
to be used. In fact any designation is sufficient if you 
know to whom it refers. 

Next take the sheet entitled Descriptive Contexts. 
(See Fig. 3.) Thirty-three descriptive contexts or de- 
scriptive frameworks are listed, within which a person 
may be described. The first descriptive context is ma- 
ture versus immature. People may be described in re- 
gard to the maturity of their behavior. The second 
descriptive context is easily influenced versus mind of 
own. This is another framework within which people 
may be described. From this list of 33 descriptive 


` contexts, select 7 which you use most often in thinking 


of other people. Write these descriptions in the blanks 
at the top of your rating sheet. (See Fig. 2.) After 
number 1, write the descriptive context which you use 
most often in thinking of other people. List the remain- 
ing six descriptive contexts in descending order of use. 

Rotate the rating sheet so that the 15 names are on 
your left. Think about how predictable you are to your- 
self, but in relationship to these 15 people. For example, 
suppose your first descriptive context is mature versus 
immature. Within the context of mature versus imma- 
ture behavior, how well can you anticipate what you will 
say and do? How well can you anticipate what you will 
say and do in a social relationship with mother, with 
father, with brother? How certain are you about how 
maturely or immaturely you Ja in a relations 
involving you and another specific personi 

At he Hotes of the rating sheet, you will find the 
letters V, P, S and N. If you feel that you can predict 
yourself very well or to a very high degree in a social 


Nonthreat 


Nonthreat 


Acquaintances 


very predictable 
predictable 

sometimes predictable 
not predictable 


Zu 
fiat Hes | 


Fic. 2, Ratinc SHEET 


Serious minded, intense - Happy-go-lucky, easy going 


Responsible, dependable - Irresponsible, undependable 
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l. Mature - Immature 
2. Easily influenced - Mind of own 
3 
fig Broad minded, open minded =- Narrow, prejudiced 
5, Feeling inferior - Feeling superior 
6 
7. Social, friendly - Unsocial, unfriendly 
8. A leader - A follower 


/important 


/other's views { 


9. Honest = Dishonest 
10. Quick tempered - Calm 
ll. Selfish, self-centered - Unselfish, interest in others 
12. Bright, intelligent - Unintelligent, dull 
13. Economical - Spendthrift 
a4. Loyal - Disloyal 
15. Talkative - Quiet 
16, Antagonistic, argumentative - Not antagonistic 
17. Aggressive =- Passive 
18. Put things off - Not put things off 
19, Set ideas - Ideas fluctuate 
20. Outgoing, extrovert - Withdrawn, introvert 
21. Dependent - Independent 
22, Striving, glory-seeker - Glory and achievement not so 
23. Bigoted, windbag - Humble 
24e Likes to lead others =- Wants to be a follower 
25. Religious = Not religious 
26, Authoritative, dogmatic = Democratic, accepting of 
27. Stable = Unstable 
28. Hard to understand - Easy to understand 
29. Idealistic = Realistic 
3C. Patient - Impatient 
31. Predictable - Unpredictable 
32. Sophisticated - Naive 
33. Pessimistic - Optimistic 


Fic. 3. DESCRIPTIVE CONTEXTS 


relationship with a certain person, within a certain 
descriptive context, place the letter V after his name, 
under the proper descriptive context. If you feel that 
you can predict yourself, but not to such a high degree, 
use the letter P. If you feel that you sometimes can 
predict yourself, use the letter S. If you feel that you 
cannot predict yourself within a certain descriptive 
context, use the letter N. Do your ratings one column 
at a time, First, rate yourself within the first descriptive 
context in relationship to each of the 15 people. 


The following student questions were antici- 
pated in regard to the role specification sheet 
and the descriptive context sheet: What does 
this word mean? What if I can’t think of a 
person? The former question was answered by 
the phrase “whatever it means to you,” the 
latter with “just think of someone who best 
fits that category.” 


Derivation of Descriptive Contexts 
The 33 descriptions of people were ab- 


stracted from protocol employed in the 
previous experiment on threat (2). These 


descriptions are the most common ways in 
which a sample of 54 undergraduate university 
students construe their social environment. 
Experimental Definitions 

Threatening acquaintance—one whom an 
individual wishes to avoid or whose behavior 
he would like to modify greatly. Nonthreaten- 
ing acquaintance—one with whom an individ- 
ual wishes to have contact and whose behavior 
he would not care to modify greatly. Three 
threatening acquaintances and three non- 
threatening acquaintances were included 
among the 15 types of acquaintances listed 
on the role specification sheet. Numbers 7, 
8, and 11 are threatening acquaintances. 
Numbers 6, 9, and 10 are nonthreatening 
acquaintances. (See Fig. 1.) 


Experimental Hypothesis 


The Ss will employ the ratings, S and N, 
More often in relation to the threatening 
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acquaintances than in relation to the non- 
threatening acquaintances. 

The following example may clarify this 
hypothesis: As can be seen in Fig. 2, the S 
has employed a total of three S and N re- 
sponses in relation to nonthreatening acquaint- 
ances. One § rating appears after acquaintance 
6. Two S ratings appear after acquaintance 9. 
No S or N ratings appear after acquaintance 
10. The S has employed a total of nine S and 
N responses in relation to threatening ac- 
quaintances. One N rating and two S ratings 
appear after acquaintance 7. One S rating and 
two N ratings appear after acquaintance 8. 
One N rating and two S ratings appear after 
acquaintance 11. Since a larger number of S 
and N ratings appear after threatening ac- 
quaintances than after nonthreatening ac- 
quaintances, the S holds to the hypothesis. 


RESULTS 


In the first group, 19 Ss employed the 
ratings, S and N, more often in relation to 
the threatening acquaintances than in relation 
to the nonthreatening acquaintances. No Ss 
employed the ratings, S and N, less often in 
relation to the threatening acquaintances than 
in relation to the nonthreatening acquaint- 
ances. Two Ss respectively employed the same 
number of S and N ratings in relation to 
threatening and nonthreatening acquaintances. 
These latter cases were handled statistically by 
arbitrarily placing one case with the successful 
prediction group and one case with the unsuc- 
cessful prediction group. Chi square, with a 
50:50 theoretical frequency and 1 degree of 
freedom was employed in the analysis. The 
statistical results (x? = 17.1) allow the null 
hypothesis to be rejected at better than the 
.001 level of confidence. 

To determine whether or not one type of 
threatening acquaintance contributed prima- 
rily to the experimental hypothesis, threaten- 
ing and nonthreatening acquaintances were 
arbitrarily paired, and the hypothesis was 
tested in relationship to each pair. Acquaint- 
ances 6 and 7, 8 and 9 and 10 and 11 were 
paired. Employing the same chi-square analy- 
sis, it was found that in each pair, the experi- 
mental hypothesis holds at or beyond the .05 
level of confidence. 

In the second group, 16 Ss employed the 
ratings, S and N, more often in relation to the 
threatening acquaintances than in relation to 


the nonthreatening acquaintances. One S 
employed the ratings, S and N, more often in 
relation to the nonthreatening acquaintances 
than in relation to the threatening acquaint- 
ances. The statistical results (x? = 13.2) 
allow the null hypothesis to be rejected at 
better than the .001 level of confidence. 

Threat and nonthreat pairs again were 
analyzed. It was found that in each pair, the 
experimental hypothesis holds at or beyond 
the .05 level of confidence. 


EXPERIMENTAL CONTROL OF 
FAMILIARITY 


One might argue that the experimental 
results can be explained by the variable of 
familiarity. After all, one usually is not as 
familiar with threatening persons as with non- 
threatening persons. Consequently, one should 
feel less predictable to himself in social rela- 
tionships with threatening persons. This ex- 
planation was tested in a further experiment 
in which Ss are asked to think of threatening 
persons, with whom they are very familiar and 
nonthreatening persons with whom they are 
somewhat familiar. If familiarity is the crucial 
explanatory variable, one should feel more 
predictable to himself in social relationships 
with very familiar threatening persons and less 
predictable with somewhat familiar nonthreat- 
ening persons. . 

A group of 39 male engineering students 
enrolled in a course taught by the author were 
used in the control study. Instructions were 
the same for this group as for previous groups, 
with the exception that the following substitu- 
tions were made on the role specification sheet: 


6. A person with whom you are very familiar, with 
whom you have worked or associated who appeared 
to dislike you. 

7. A person with whom you are somewhat familiar, 
with whom you have worked or associated who ap- 
peared to like you. 

8. The person with whom you are very familiar, with 
whom you usually feel most uncomfortable. 

9. The person of the same sex whom you have just 
met whom you would most like to know better. 

10. The teacher with whom you are very familiar, 
whose point of view you have found most objec- 
tionable. 

11. The teacher with whom you are somewhat familiar, 
whose point of view you have found most accept- 
able. 


Numbers 6, 8, and 10 are threatening 
acquaintances. Numbers 7, 9, and 11 are 
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nonthreatening acquaintances. The experi- 
mental hypothesis was tested in the same 
manner as before. The number of S and N 
ratings associated with threatening acquaint- 
ances were compared with the number of 
these ratings associated with nonthreatening 
acquaintances. 


RESULTS 


Twenty-seven Ss employed the ratings, S 
and N, more often in relation to the threaten- 
ing acquaintances than in relation to the 
nonthreatening acquaintances, Seven Ss em- 
ployed the ratings, S and N, less often in 
relation to the threatening acquaintances than 
in relation to the nonthreatening acquaint- 
ances. Five Ss respectively employed the same 
number of S and N ratings in relation to 
threatening and nonthreatening acquaintances. 
These latter cases were handled statistically by 
arbitrarily placing two and one-half cases with 
the successful prediction group and two and 
one-half cases with the unsuccessful prediction 
group. The statistical results (x? = 10.24) 
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allow the null hypothesis to be rejected at 
better than the .005 level of confidence. 

These data do not support the contention 
that familiarity is the crucial explanatory 
variable. Even when the “cards” supposedly 
are stacked in favor of a familiarity theory, 
results remain substantially the same. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The hypothesis that the individual will 
perceive himself as being less predictable to 
himself in social relationships involving threat- 
ening acquaintances than in social relation- 
ships involving nonthreatening acquaintances 
is upheld. This finding lends further support 
to the movement interpretation of threat, 
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URING the past decade a new phi- 

losophy of child training has come 

into prominence. Variously termed 
“developmental,” “permissive,” “‘self-de- 
mand” or “‘child-centered,” its two major 
tenets are: (a) habit training should be 
started when the child is physiologically 
ready to comply, not before; and (b) the emo- 
tional climate in which the training takes 
place should be one of unconditional accept- 
ance of the child, of tolerance for failure, not 
coercive adherence to rigid schedules. The 
first is consistent with the findings of a number 
of co-twin control experiments (see, e.g., 10 
and 17). For the second there is some support 
from clinical studies (e.g., 12, 19, 24) but the 
experimental evidence is still equivocal.? 
The psychological advantages and disad- 
vantages of permissive as compared with 
rigid child-training practices cannot, there- 
fore, yet be clearly evaluated. 

During this same period sociologists have 
been reporting striking social class differences 
in child-training practices (3, 5). Middle 
class parents, they find, are coercive, lower 
class, permissive. Middle class parents begin 
habit training earlier, set higher standards 
for achievement, and are less tolerant of failure. 
These studies, based only on what mothers 
say their practices are, include no data on 
how the children react to the parental de- 
mands. That class differences in training might 
result in class differences in personality de- 
velopment, however, is suggested by the soci- 
ologists. Davis and Havighurst generalize 
from their data, as follows: “We would say 
that middle class children are subjected earlier 
and more consistently to the influences which 


1 The first part of this study was reported briefly at 
the EPA meetings in 1949; the second, at the APA 
meetings in 1951. i 

2 See Orlansky’s (20) cogent criticisms of the experi- 
mental literature; also, Harris (11, pp. 12-19) and Koch 
(14, pp. 6-11). 


make a child an orderly, conscientious, re- 
sponsible and tame person. In the course of 
this training, middle class children probably 
suffer more frustration of their. impulses” 
(3, p. 707). Ericson’s conclusions, based on the 
same population samples, are similar: “Middle 
class children are probably subjected to more 
frustrations in the process of achieving these 
learnings and are probably more anxious as a 
result of these pressures than are lower class 
children” (5, p. 501).* 

To test the validity of these generalizations, 
the reputed class differences in a specific area 
of habit training, namely bowel training, were 
selected as the focus of the present study. The 
rationale of the study was as follows: if the 
cleanliness standards of middle class parents 
are more rigid from infancy on, and if these 
standards are “frustrating,” then an experi- 
mental task which requires the child to get 
dirty should elicit measurably different be- 
haviors in middle and lower class children, 

Three major differences in behavior were 
predicted: 

1. Middle class children would more often 
try to avoid the task (refuse to enter into it, 
or be slower to accept it); 

2. Middle class children would show more 
concern about getting dirty once in the task 
(maintain minimal contact with the materials); 

3. Middle class children would show more 
concern about getting themselves cleaned up 
afterwards (go to the bathroom oftener). 

Two experiments were designed to test 
these predictions. In the first, Experiment I, 
the child was required to use finger paints; 
in the second, Experiment II, a control ex- 
periment, crayons. It was predicted that the 
behavior of middle and lower class children 
would differ significantly in Experiment I, 
not in Experiment II. 


3 The present writers have added the italics to this 
and to the preceding quotation. 
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TABLE 1 
MEDIAN AGE IN MONTHS FOR BEGINNING 
AND COMPLETING BOWEL TRAINING IN 
LOWER AND Mippre Crass WHITE 
CHID: 
is and 
Present Sample | pa ype. Data 
Middle | Lower | Middle | Lower 
Class | Class | Class Class 
Bowel Training Begun 9 11.2 1.5 10.2 
Bowel Training Com- 27 18.0 | 18.4 18.8 
pleted 


* Present data compared with data from Davis and Havighurst 
(3). y 


EXPERMENT I: THE FINGER-PAINTING STUDY 


METHOD 
Subjecis 


Thirty-six four-year-old, white nursery school chil- 
dren served as Ss.‘ Eighteen were attending a univer- 
sity-sponsored nursery school in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, the other 18 attended social-agency supported 
day nursery schools situated in lower class residential 
areas in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Occupational, educational, residential, and other 
pertinent socioeconomic data, as outlined by Warner, 
et al. (30), obtained through parent interviews, teacher 
interviews, and school records, support the designation 
of the first group as middle class, the second as lower 
class. Both boys and girls were included, but not in 
equal numbers. All were within, or above, the normal 
IQ range. 

As evidence of class differences in toilet training, 
parental time schedules, reported in median age in 
months for beginning and completing bowel training,* 
are presented in Table 1, along with the corresponding 
data from Davis and Havighurst (3, p. 701). In both 
samples, middle class parents start training significantly 
earlier than do lower class parents. In the present sam- 
ple, the middle class child achieves control significantly 
later; in the Davis and Havighurst sample, the two 
groups achieve control at about the same time. The first 
tenet of the new philosophy of permissiveness in child 
training, then, is seemingly more frequently violated 
by middle than by lower class parents in our sample 
since it is the former who start the training too early; 
cf. Spock (26), and Gesell and Ilg (9). The fact that 


“The sample was restricted to white children since 
the data for Negro parents are not as consistent. Duvall 
(4) reports that Negro mothers at all class levels are 
less permissive than white mothers, whereas Ericson 
(5) finds that lower class Negro mothers are coercive 
in toilet training, though permissive in other areas. 

_> The middle class sample was primarily upper- 
middle; the lower class, primarily middle-lower. 

$ Ericson’s (5, p. 499) definition for “training com- 
pleted” was followed: the child can inhibit defecation 


voluntarily and can indicate to t! 
sont e to the mother the need to 
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middle class Ss achieve voluntary control later than do 
lower class Ss may be indirect evidence that the second 
tenet, a permissive emotional climate, is also being 
violated by our middle class parents.” 


Materials 


The Shaw (25) finger paints, red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, purple, brown, and black, were used. The 
paper was the usual 22- by 16-inch glazed paper recom- 
mended by Napoli (18) for finger painting. 


Procedure 


Each S was tested individually in a small examining 
room where E had put out the materials in advance, 
These consisted of a sheet of dampened paper on the 
work table, the paints, in eight small jars, arranged in 
random order on a stand beside the table, and a smock, 
the latter being customary in these schools during paint- 
ing sessions. 

The E began the session by engaging S in conversa- 
tion about finger paints: did he know what finger paints 
were, how to use them, etc. Regardless of S’s answers, 
E illustrated how both hands, both arms, and even the 
elbows could be used in this kind of painting. 

To maximize contact with the paints, S was required 
to use his fingers for scooping the paints out of the jars. 

The experimental task consisted of two finger paint- 
ings. For the first, the “free painting,” the instructions 
were: “Paint anything you want to paint.” For the 
second, the “family painting,” the instructions were: 
“Paint a picture of your family—your brothers and 
sisters, mother and daddy.” If S seemed uncertain of 
what was required of him, Æ asked: “Who are the people 
who live in your house?” S was then encouraged to 
enumerate these people and to draw them. 

The E attempted to maintain an informal and per- 
missive atmosphere during the experimental session. 


Variables Measured 


Sixteen formal variables were included for measure- 
ment. The list, including operational definitions, is 
given below. 

1. Timetobegin painting: measured from the moment 
E completes the instructions, to the time S begins actu- 
ally to apply paint to paper; 10 sec. or less scored as 
“immediate,” over 10 sec. as “delayed”; measured only 
for the “free painting.” 

2. Acceptance of task: scored as accepted if S does 
finger-paint; if refuses to paint, or, if in the second paint- 
ing the content is something other than “a family,” 
performance scored as “task not accepted.” 

3. Requests help: S asks E for help at some stage in 
the drawing, 

4. Use of whole hand vs. finger-tip approach: S uses 
fingers and palm for smearing vs, only finger tips. 

5. Use of both hands: S uses both hands in whole or 
part, simultaneously or successively. 


7 Direct measures of the emotional climate, unfor- 
tunately, were not included in the study. 
® Having ascertained the family constellation in ad- 


vance, E altered these instructions to fit the indi- 
vidual S. 
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6. Use of whole sheet vs. partial use of sheet: finished 
product covers whole sheet of paper vs. only a restricted 
Portion. 

7. Use of warm ys. cold colors: S makes more fre- 
quent use of red, orange, and yellow than of green, blue, 
and purple, as measured by a frequency count. 

8. Use of monotones: S uses only one color. 

9. Use of brown and/or black: S uses brown, black, 
or both. 

10. Separate placement of colors: S applies paint in 
daubs, streaks, or patches, keeping each color separate 
against the white background of the paper. 

11. Intermingling of colors: the colors border on each 
other, but each is retained in the finished product; 
overlapping of edges is included, “overlay,” is not. 
(See 1, p. 47.) 

12. Indiscriminate mixing of colors: the identity of 
the separate colors is lost; the finished product charac- 
teristically looks “muddy.” (See 1, p. 47.) 

13. Names “free drawing”: S spontaneously an- 
nounces what the drawing represents; scored only in the 
first painting. 

14, Mutilation: S defaces finished product by smear- 
ing or overlay of fresh paint, original content unrecog- 
nizable in whole, or in part, by E; scored only in the 
second painting. 

15. Asks to take paintings home: S asks permission 
to take his paintings home. 

16, Washing-up behavior: S leaves task, goes to the 
bathroom, washes hands, face, etc., during or after task 
is completed. For purposes of analysis and interpreta- 
tion, the variables were grouped as follows: a. Measures 
of S’s willingness to undertake the task: variables 1 and 
2; b. Measures of S’s willingness to remain in the situa- 
tion: variables 3, 4, 5, and 6 in the free painting and 3, 
4, and 5 in the family painting; c. Measures of color 
usage and color placement: variables 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 
12; d. Measure of S’s tolerance for an unstructured 
situation: variable 13; e. Measures of S’s tolerance for 
the finished product: variables 14 and 15; f. Measure 
of S’s tolerance for “the state of being dirty”: variable 
16. 


RESULTS 


The S was scored in terms of presence or 
absence of each variable. The scores are 
presented in Table 2 along with the probability 
values for significance of the differences be- 
tween the two groups of Ss, computed by 
Fisher’s (7) exact test. 


Free Painting Task 


a. Willingness to undertake the task 
(variables 1 and 2). The behavior of the two 
groups differs significantly on one of these 
variables. Both groups comply with the in- 
struction to paint a picture (variable 2), but 
more lower class Ss accept the task immedi- 
ately (variable 1, p = .001). 


9 Since Æ imposes structure in the second task, this 
measure applies only to the first painting. 


b. Willingness to remain in the situation 
(variables 3, 4, 5, and 6). Three of the differ- 
ences are significant in the expected direction. 
More lower class Ss use the whole hand for 
smearing (variable 4, p = .02) and, indeed, 
smear with both hands (variable 5, p = .001). 
More lower class Ss smear the paint over the 
entire surface of the paper (variable 6, p = 
001). Neither group requests help with the 
free painting (variable 3). 

The use of the finger tip, not the whole hand 
(variable 4), and of a different finger tip for 
each separate color, is a middle, not a lower 
class behavior. Lower class Ss more often use 
a whole arm, “into-the-paints-to-the-elbow” 
technique. They apply the paints in wide 
swirling motions, using both hands, palms 
down, fingers spread, as contrasted with the 
constricted, small movements of middle 
class Ss (variable 6). 

c. Color usage (variables 7, 8, and 9) and 
color placement (variables 10, 11, and 12). 

Only one color usage variable yields a 
significant difference: lower class Ss more 
often use warm colors, red, orange, yellow; 
middle class Ss, cold colors, green, blue, 
purple (variable 7, p = .001). The use of 
monotones (variable 8) is rare in both groups. 
Both groups use browns and blacks (variable 


All of the color placement variables yield 
Statistically significant differences. When 
clear separation of the colors occurs (variable 
10, p = .05), it does so only among middle 
class Ss. When the middle class § permits 
colors to come into contact he intermixes 
them in such manner that the colors lose 
their separate identity in the finished product 
(variable 12, p = .02). The lower class S 
more often intermingles the colors (variable 
11, p = .02). As a consequence, the total effect 
of the two sets of paintings is strikingly differ- 
ent. The paintings of middle class Ss typically 
consist of daubs, streaks, or somewhat con- 
stricted wavy lines of paint widely separated 
from each other, or of dark, muddy-looking, 
formless masses with much overlay of one 
color on another, the original colors no longer 
being recognizable in the final product. The 
paintings of the lower class Ss, on the other 
hand, are more often warm and bright in 
color tone and the original colors are recog- 
nizable in the finished product. 
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TABLE 2 
Comparison OF MIDDLE AND Lower CLAss Four-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN ON Two FINGER-PAINTING Tasks 
Free Painting Task Family Painting Task 
arpie Middle Class Ss| Lower Class Ss| 44 [Middle Class Ss|Lower Class Ss| „y 
N =18) | m =189 | * | W=19 | W=19 
1. Begins to paint immedi- 5 17 -001 a T = 
ately 
2, Accepts task 18 18 1.000 4 12 01 
3. Requests help 0 0 1.000 8 3 .03 
4. Use of whole hand i 17 02 12 17 04 
5. Use of both hands 8 17 001 13 17 09 
6. Use of whole sheet 9 18 -001 == =. = 
7, Use of warm colors 1 10 001 2 7 -06 
8. Use of monotones 2 2 1.000 3 2 > .20 
9. Use of brown and/or 11 11 1.000 12 12 1.000 
black 
10. Separate placement of 4 0 05 3 0 ll 
colors 
11. Intermingles colors 2 13 001 3 10 02 
12. Mixes colors indiscrimi- 10 3 02 8 5 >.20 
nately 
13, Names free painting 14 7 02 — a = 
14, Mutilates painting — — — 10 4 04 
15. Asks to take drawing = — = 18 1 <.001 
home 
16. Washing-up behavior 5 0 02 18 18 1.000 


* Computed by means of Fisher’s (7) exact test. 


d. The S’s tolerance for an unstructured 
situation (variable 13). 

Giving a name to the painting (variable 13), 
is used as a measure of S’s intolerance for the 
unstructured situation. The difference between 
the two groups is statistically significant: 
eu middle class Ss name the free painting 

p = .02). 

Sometimes the naming occurs right away, 
S announcing what he will paint. Sometimes 
it occurs only after the product is finished, 
when £ routinely asked if the picture had a 
name, 

e. The S’s tolerance for the finished product 
(variables 14 and 15).1° 

f. The S’s tolerance for the state of being 
‘dirty (variable 16). 

A frequency count of the number of Ss who 
left the task to go to the bathroom (variable 
16) revealed a class difference. No lower class 
__ Ss went to the bathroom during, or at the end 

of the free painting task. Nor do they talk 

about wanting to go. This behavior occurs 
only among middle class Ss (p = 02)" 

10 Not measured for the inti 

“While the record of Spee 


x le questions. and remarks 
during the painting process is not complete enough for 


Family Painting Task 


a. Willingness to undertake the task (vari- 
ables 1 and 2). As noted earlier, variable 1 
was not measured here. Variable 2 did yield 
a significant difference in the expected direc- 
tion: more lower class Ss comply with £’s 
instruction to paint a picture of the family 
(p = .01).8 

b. Willingness to remain in the situation 
(variables 3, 4, and 5). Two of these variables 
yield significant differences in the expected 
direction. As in the free painting, more lower 
class Ss use the whole hand for smearing (vari- 
able 4, = .04). Use of both hands for apply- 


statistical analysis, it may be noted in passing that 
middle, not lower class Ss carry on a running commen- 
tary, replete with self-references, while painting. Typi- 
cal remarks are the following: “Look at me, I’m all 
dirty” . . . “My hands are green”. . . “I’m all muddy” 
++. “Will the paint come off?” 

The vocalizations of lower class Ss were more often 
squeals, grunts, or laughs. When they talked it was 
usually to ask why Æ was there or when E would come 
again, rather than to direct attention to themselves. 

„= In no case do we find a family, or reasonable fac- 
simile thereof, in the final products of middle class Ss. 
The four who did accept the task mutilated the draw- 
ing at the end of the session, 
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ing the paints, however, now only shows a 
tendency in favor of lower class Ss (variable 
5, p = .09). 

c. Color usage and color placement (vari- 
ables 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12). 

None of the color usage variables yields a 
significant difference. One approaches sig- 
nificance: more lower class Ss tend to use warm 
colors (variable 7, p = .06). 

The direction of the differences for color 
placement variables (variables 10, 11, and 12) 
remains the same in both paintings. But only 
intermingling (variable 11, = .02) reveals a 
significant between-class difference in the 
second painting. 

d. The S’s tolerance for the finished product 
(variables 14, and 15). 

More middle class Ss mutilate the family 
painting (variable 14, p = .04)." 

All middle class Ss asked for permission to 
take their paintings home (variable 15). Only 
one lower class 5 made this request. The p 
here is beyond the .001 level of confidence. 

e. The S’s tolerance for the state of being 
dirty (variable 16). 

After completing the second task, all Ss 
voluntarily entered the bathroom and washed 
up before returning to the classroom. 

The results of Experiment I indicate, then, 
that the behavior of middle and lower class Ss 
does differ in the predicted ways: middle 
class Ss more often tried to avoid the finger- 
painting task and more often tried to avoid 
getting dirty while they were painting. They 
were apparently also more concerned than 
lower class Ss to get clean afterwards. 


Experment II: Tae Crayon STUDY 
METHOD 
Subjects 


Forty white, four-year-old, nursery school children 
served as Ss, Twenty were enrolled in private schools in 


18 The content data support the view that S’s mu- 
tilation is intentional. Like many middle class Ss, mid- 
dle class Ann, for example, paints a house, not her 
family. Her house has four windows. She identifies each 
as she paints: “This is my mommy’s, this is my daddy’s, 
this is brother’s and this is mine.” Next she smears 
black paint across three windows, leaving undefaced 
only the window of her own room. i 

Lower class Suky draws her mother, starting with 
the feet. She then says, “She is too big.” Where the 
body should be Suky smears with a kind of scribbling 
motion. Suky’s mother, the teacher has told us, is 


pregnant. 
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TABLE 3 
MEAN AGE IN Montus at Wich BOWEL 
TRAINING Was BEGUN AND COMPLETED 
Middle Cl; Lower Class 
N Ss ay, ‘Ss t ? 
Bowel Training 18 10 17 9 1.04.30 
Begun 
Bowel Training 18 25.9 16 17.4 4.49 <.01 
Completed 


Worcester, Massachusetts, the other twenty in the 
social-agency-sponsored schools used in Experiment I. 
The sociological criteria for selecting thé two groups, 
the one middle class, the other lower, were the same as 
in Experiment 144 

The toilet-training time schedules are presented in 
Table 3.15 

Comparison of Tables 1 and 3 reveals some schedule 
differences. Experiment I was completed in 1948, Ex- 
periment IT in 1951. In the 1948 sample (Table 1), the 
middle class parent began the training earlier and com- 
pleted it later than did the lower class parent. Both dif- 
ferences were significant. In 1951 (Table 3), the middle 
class parent started and completed training later.!° But 
now only the completion data differ significantly for 
the two social classes. The reversal in starting-time, 
while not statistically significant, however, may have 
some importance, 

In 1951, some middle class mothers volunteered 
during the interview that they had read “The Books” 
and that they were “following” them. By “The Books” 
they meant Gesell and Ilg (9) and/or Spock (26, 27). 
In 1948, these books were not mentioned. Nor did lower 
class mothers mention them in 1951. Yet, if the atti- ` 
tudes of our 1951 middle class mothers were as consist- 
ently permissive as self-demand theory requires, and 
if the lower class mothers were continuing to be permis- 
sive, then logically, training should be completed ap- 
proximately at the same time in the two social classes. 
But, as Table 3 shows, this is not the case. As in 1948, 
middle class Ss still achieve control significantly later 
(p = .01). What seems likely, therefore, is that the 
middle class delay in starting training may stand alone 
in “taking over” the new philosophy of child care, The 
attitudes and emotional climate may still be coercive.” 
This will be considered again in a later section. 


1 As in Experiment I, the middle class group was 
primarily upper-middle, the lower class, primarily 
middle-lower. é 

15 It was not possible to complete these data for all 
Ss. The teachers were of the opinion, however, that the 
incompleted cases were not atypical. 

16 The Maccoby et al, (16) social class training data 
gathered in the same year are also in this direction, 

17 Klatskin’s (13) data support this possibility. The 
values and attitudes of middle class mothers who par- 
ticipated in the rooming-in plan seemed to remain 
“middle class” (coercive, nonpermissive) even though 
their practices followed the precepts of self-demand 
scheduling. 
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TABLE 4 
Comparison OF MIDDLE AND Lower Crass Four-Year-Oxp CHILDREN ON Two CRAYON DRAWING Tasks 
Free Drawing Family Drawing 
Nanette Middle Class Ss|Lower Class Ss| 4 [Middle Class Ss| Lower Class Ss ” 
(N = 20) (N = 20) ? (N = 20) (N = 20) 
1. Begins to draw immedi- 18 19 >.20 17 13 14 
ately 
2. Accepts task 20 20 1.000) 16 12 AS 
3. Use of whole sheet 15 14 >.20 13 9 1S 
4. Use of warm colors 4 3 >.20 6 2 12 
5. Use of monotones 2 6 12 6 11 .10 
6. Use of brown and/or 15 13 >.20 14 9 10 
black ® 
7. Separate placement of 3 2 >.20 2 1 >.20 
colors 
8. Intermingling of colors 11 6 10 11 5 .05 
9. Indiscriminate mixing of 4 6 >.20 2 0 >.20 
colors 
10. Names free drawing 14 15 >.20 — = A 
11. Mutilates drawing 5 4 >.20 2 0 >.20 


* Computed by means of Fisher’s (7) exact test, 


Materials 


Milton-Bradley Trutone Crayons were used. The 
colors were the same as in Experiment I. The drawing 
Paper was of the newsprint variety. The size of the 
paper corresponded to that customarily used in the 
given nursery school. 


Procedure 


The procedure was the same as in Experiment I, 
adjustments being made only for the difference in me- 
dium. For example, no demonstration of crayoning was 
given. 


Variables Measured! 


1. Time to begin crayoning. 

2. Acceptance of task. 

3. Use of whole sheet vs. partial use of sheet.19 

4. Use of warm ys. cold colors, 

5. Use of monotones. 

6. Use of brown and/or black crayons. 

7, Separate placement of colors, 

8. Intermingling of colors. 

9. Indiscriminate mixing of colors, 

. Names “free drawing.” 

11. Mutilation. 

. Takes initiative in cieaning-up: at end of session, 
S spontaneously offers to put away crayons 
and/or to clean the table, 

13. Asks to take drawings home. 


8 Only 
fined. 


variables new to Experiment II will be de- 


14. Asks to do an extra drawing: at end of session, 
S asks if he may make one more picture. 
As in Experiment I, S was scored in terms of pres- 
ence or absence of each variable. 
These scores constitute the data for analysis. 


RESULTS 


The data for variables 1-11, analyzed by 
means of Fisher’s (7) exact test, are sum- 
marized in Table 4. Postsession behavior, 
variables 12-14, are presented in Table 5. 
As these tables show, of the 24 differences 
analyzed, only two were statistically signifi- 
cant. Since this could occur by chance alone, 
no further discussion of these data will be 
presented. 


TABLE 5 
COMPARISON OF POSTSESSION BEHAVIOR OF 
Mippie Anp Lower CLASS NURSERY 
ScHoor CHILDREN FOLLOWING 
CRAYON-DRAWING TASKS 


ii Middle C] wer Class Ss 
iene Waa VEIDS ? 
12. Takes initiative in s mi -05 
cleaning-up proc- 
ess 
13. Asks permission to 3 7 14 
take drawings 
home 
14. Asks to do an extra 5 8 >.20 
drawing 


a E S 


* Computed by means of Fisher's (7) exact test. 
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The hypothesis Experiment II was designed 
to test, therefore, is supported: middle and 
lower class Ss behave in the same way when 
the drawing medium does not necessitate 
getting dirty. 


DISCUSSION 


As predicted, finger paints, not crayons, 
yielded statistically significant differences in 
the behavior of middle and lower class nursery 
school children. Middle class Ss do appear to 
be made anxious by the smearing requirement: 
they have a lower tolerance for getting dirty, 
for staying dirty, and for the products they 
produce while dirty. Among the more obvious 
variables to reveal these differences are the 
slower acceptance by middle class Ss of the 
finger-painting task, the maintenance of only 
minimal contact with the paints (e.g, a 
single finger tip, not a whole-hand approach), 
the substitution of a different content for the 
“family” painting and/or final mutilation of 
it. Differences yielded by other variables also 
support the thesis of tolerance differences, 
as can be seen by relating these variables to 
the empirical findings of other studies, as 
discussed below. 

While investigators are not in complete 
accord about the psychological significance of 
color usage (23), many make a distinction 
between warm and cold colors. Cold colors 
in children’s drawings have been associated 
with depression (21), delinquency (22), poor 
adjustment (29), and controlled reactions as 
opposed to free emotional expression (1); 
warm colors, with cheerfulness and good ad- 
justment (1, 2, 22, 28, 29, 31). The parsimo- 
nious application of these findings to our 
results is that middle class Ss by using more 
cold colors in Experiment I are attempting to 
control their feelings.” The greater use of 
warm colors by lower class Ss is consistent 
with absence of situational anxiety. 

Our color placement data fall into the three 
patterns previously noted by Alschuler and 
Hattwick (1). One pattern, separate place- 
ment, they suggest, is the response of the 
emotionally more mature child who has an 


2 The studies cited above have limited value for 
comparative purposes. In some, abnormal populations 
only were sampled. Some use water-colors, some cray- 
ons, others a combination of media. Social class factors 
also were not controlled. 
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“extreme sense of order and cleanliness” and 
“repressed desires to smear and to soil” (1, 
p. 82). A second pattern, indiscriminate 
mixing, is the response of the emotionally 
immature child who is still functioning “on a 
manipulative, smearing level” (1, p. 47). 
Both the more controlled separate placement 
and the uncontrolled indiscriminate mixing 
occurred in middle, not lower class Ss in the 
present study. Lower class Ss more often re- 
sorted to a third pattern, the intermingling 
of colors. According to Alschuler and Hattwick 
(1, p. 47), intermingling is not associated with 
“strain or emotional tension.” 

Constricted use of the drawing paper has 
been found to characterize the behavior of 
the timid child (15), the rejected and deprived 
child (2), the withdrawing, emotionally de- 
pendent child (1); use of the whole sheet, the 
“uninhibited” child (31), the “relatively 
outgoing, assertive, self-reliant personality” 
(1). In our results, middle class Ss resort to 
the constricted pattern, lower class to the 
unconstricted. 

The assigning of a name to the “free” 
painting, a variable which characterized 
middle class Ss, is reminiscent of Frenkel- 
Brunswick’s (8) concept of intolerance for 
ambiguity. The structuring of an unstructured 
situation by giving it a name may help S 
control or contain the anxieties aroused by 
smearing. By naming, S may be saying: “I 
have drawn something; I have not just been 
smearing.” 

The more frequent request of middle class 
Ss for help with the family painting suggests 
another mechanism of defense: only if the 
adult gets dirty, too, is it all right for the 
middle class S to get dirty! 

The middle class S’s lack of spontaneity 
about cleaning up the examining room would 
seem to be consistent with the rest of his 
behavior. It may mean that he wants to get 
away quickly from the scene of his smearing 
misdoings. Or, like the «middle class child in 
the Fisher eż al. (6) balloon film, he departs 
without helping, knowing that “somebody 
else will clean up.” Characteristically, for 
the middle class child, someone else does. 
Teachers in the lower class schools tell us that 
these children are taught to clean up after 
themselves. They appear here to do so will- 


ingly. 
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Two different explanations occur to us with 
respect to the middle class S’s more frequent 
request to take his drawings home: (a) he may 
want to use his products as a gift to appease 
the parent who disapproves of his getting 
dirty; or (6) he may wish to destroy the evi- 
dence himself. To choose between these alterna- 
tives, we would have to know “the-take-home- 
policies’? of these schools, as well as what, in 
fact, S would do with his products were he 
allowed to retain them. 

Consistently, then, the finger-painting data 
Support the thesis of social-class tolerance 
differences for getting and staying dirty. 
Middle class Ss are seemingly made more 
anxious by the smearing task. As predicted, 
however, behavioral differences break down 
when crayons are used as the drawing medium. 
Yet since some middle class mothers in the 
crayon study tell us that they are following 
“The Books,” the argument could be made 
that the crayon study does not serve as an 
adequate control, that we are no longer dealing 
with coercively vs. permissively reared 
children. Indeed, there are no differences now 
in the parental time schedules for starting 
toilet training, Differences in time for com- 
pleting training, however, persist. This latter 
fact, we feel, supports the argument that the 
emotional climate in which the training is 
taking place is different in the two social 
classes. 

Middle class mothers, influenced by modern 
parent-oriented literature, may be trying to 
be more permissive. Yet if their attitudes 
toward dirt and messiness are stil] traditionally 
middle class, and Klatskin’s (13) study done 
during the same time interval suggests that 
they are, the likelihood is that these parents 
would resort either to inconsistent permissive- 
ness or to a laissez-faire policy, In either case, 
we would expect control to be delayed since 
“the rules” for winning parental approval 
would not be clear to the child. Class differ- 
ences in the atmosphère in which the training 
is taking place would thus still pertain. Ex- 
Posure to a new philosophy of training, as 
Klatskin (13) notes, does not insure the oper 
attitudes for applying it. 


however, raises some Important questions. It 
overlaps in ti 


graphical sampling, our crayon experiment, 
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On the basis of interviews with middle and 
lower class mothers, they report a shift “toward : 
greater warmth and permissiveness, and less” 
severity in socialization among upper-middle 
families with the more severe training occur- 
ring among the lower group” (16, p. 392), 
As in our crayon study, bowel training is 
started a little later by middle class mothers, 
but not significantly so. Unlike our study, 
training is completed by middle and lower 
class children at about the same time. This 
latter difference is an important one. Yet we 
cannot fully account for it. 

In comparing their data with those of Davis 
and Havighurst (3), Maccoby et al. (16, p. 
394) raise the question of sampling differences, 
Davis and Havighurst, they suggest, may have 
been dealing with a “lower” lower class sample, 
But Ericson (5, p. 496) used the Davis and 
Havighurst sample and describes it as “for 
the most part, upper-lower class.” Our lower 
class sample was primarily middle-lower. The 
linear relationship between severity of train- 
ing and class membership, from lower-lower 
to upper-middle, as reported by Maccoby ef 
al., moreover, would fit neither the Davis and 
Havighurst data, nor ours. Sampling differ- 
ences, therefore, would seem not to be the 
crucial factor. 

A more promising lead is suggested by the 
Maccoby et al. question as to whether “‘upper- 
middle mothers were telling the interviewers ` 
not what they actually do but what they 
believe would be the right thing to say to the 
interviewer” (16, p. 392). In telling us that 
they are following “The Books,” our middle 
class mothers may also have been telling us 
“the right thing.” Yet, since they report an 
even later age for completing bowel training, 
may this not mean that their standards for 
cleanliness are very high indeed? 

We raise a final, and perhaps the most basic 
question for future research, Judging from 
Tecent, informal discussions with parents at 
PTA meetings, for example, middle class 
Parents are reading “The Books.” But they 
seem to be equating permissiveness and lais- 
sez faire. They mistake the “let the child do 
anything he wants to do, lest we frustrate him 
by imposing rules,” for permissiveness. The / 
Consequences of permissiveness and laissez 
faire for Personality development, however, 
theoretically should be quite different, Laissez 


>: s aian 
Se a 
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faire, with its absence of rules, absence of any 
sort of guidance, should make for insecurity, 
indecisiveness, and feelings that the parents 
are not interested enough to help.” Yet from 
the parents’ point of view the training pro- 
cedures might seem permissive because they 
are “lenient.” Consistent with this possibility 
are the Maccoby ef al. findings of statistically 
significant class differences in techniques of 
discipline. Upper-lower mothers more often 
use what Maccoby et al. describe as “negative 
techniques” (16, p. 387): physical punishment, 
ridicule, and deprivation of privileges; upper- 
middle mothers more often use scolding state- 
ments involving withdrawal of love (16, Table 
6, p. 388). That the latter can make children 
very anxious indeed is clinically now well 
recognized. 

To gain further insight into the problems 
raised by this discussion necessitates additional 
research. Among the studies which might 
profitably be undertaken are: (a) a repetition 
of the original finger-painting study in which 
the consequences of different parental atti- 
tudes as well as of different training pro- 
cedures are investigated; (b) a study of the 
behavioral consequences of social class differ- 
ences in habit training areas other than toilet 
training; and (c), a systematic study of the 
extent to which present-day parents are con- 
fusing permissiveness with laissez faire. 


SUMMARY 


Starting with the findings by sociologists 
that child-training practices differ markedly 
in middle and lower class families, two related 
experiments were designed to measure be- 
havioral consequences of the reputedly coer- 


| cive, rigid middle class procedures as con- 


trasted with the more permissive lower class 
procedures. The conjectures of Davis and 
Havighurst (3, p. 707) thatmiddleclasschildren 
“probably suffer more frustration of their 
impulses,” and of Ericson (5, p. 501) that 
middle class children “are probably more 
anxious as a result of these pressures,” 
were tested, using class differences in toilet 


21 A quotation from the senior author’s unpublished 
counseling records of a young college student epito- 
mizes the feelings of rejection laissez faire can entail: 
“My parents do not restrict me at all. They never ask 
me where I’m going, with whom I’m going or where I’ve 
been. I guess they don’t love me enough to care.” 
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training procedures as the basis for the 
experimental design. 

In the first experiment, eighteen middle 
and eighteen lower class white, nursery school 
children used finger paints for painting two 
pictures, The S chose his own content for the 
first picture. For the second, he was asked to 
paint a picture of his family. Quantitative 
analysis of the formal aspects of the paintings 
reveals statistically significant differences in 
the performance of the two groups of Ss. The 
middle class Ss show a lower tolerance for 
getting dirty, for staying dirty, and for the 
products they produce while dirty, asmeasured 
by such variables as time to begin painting, 
color usage, mutilation of the family painting, 
bathroom behavior, etc. 

In the second experiment, crayons were 
used as the drawing medium. As predicted, 
the class differences obtained in the first 
experiment do not persist in the second 
experiment. The class differences in Experi- 
ment I, therefore, reflect differences in reac- 
tions “to getting dirty,” not differences in 
drawing, as such, 

The results are interpreted to mean that 
soiling and smearing behavior does arouse 
more anxiety in middle than in lower class 
children. The mechanisms used by the middle 
class child to handle this anxiety are discussed. 
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RESPONSE TO PERSONALITY INVENTORIES WITH SITUATIONAL 
STRESS! 


ALFRED JACOBS anp SEYMOUR LEVENTER 
The University of Southern California 


HE STUDY reported here examined the 

effects of situational stresses induced by 

academic examinations ‘and threats of 
failure upon scores achieved on standard per- 
sonality inventories. From a theoretical point 
of view it is important to assess the extent to 
which the verbal responses associated with 
situational stress are similar to the verbal re- 
sponses associated with neurotic anxiety of a 
supposed greater historical duration. From a 
clinical point of view the extent and direction 
of situational effects sometimes present a 
practical problem, 

Specific hypotheses were made that the 
following clinical anxiety indicators and ex- 
perimental scales on the MMPI (1) and the 
Guilford GAMIN (3) would be higher under 
stress than nonstress conditions: 

. Depression 

. Psychasthenia 

. Taylor Manifest Anxiety (partial) (5) 
. Winne Neuroticism Scale (7) 

. Welsh Anxiety Index (6) 

. Nervousness 

. Inferiority Feelings 


SAME WNHe 


MeErtHop 
Subjects and Design 


The short form of the MMPI with K scale added 
was administered during the second week of the semes- 
ter to a class of 50 students enrolled in an evening 
undergraduate course in abnormal psychology at the 
University of Southern California, The MMPI was 
readministered to the class during the eighth week of 
the semester at the meeting for the midterm examina- 
tion. 

Before the second administration, the class was 
divided into two sections on the basis of a matching of 
MMPI D scores and sex, and sent to separate rooms. 
The E group was informed that their performance had 
been poorer on weekly quizzes than that of the re- 
mainder of the class, and was requested to retake the 
MMPI in order that some reliability data on normals 
might be collected. $ 

The C group was informed that, due to a clerical 
error, insufficient copies of the midterm had been 
prepared and that they would not have to take the 


1 Portions of this paper were presented at the meet- 
ings of the Western Psychological Association, Long 
Beach, California, 1954. 


midterm that night. They were also requested to retake 
the MMPI in order that reliability data might be 
collected. 

Out of 42 Ss who took both a first and a second 
MMPI, 17 pairs of Ss (matched for total T score on 
the clinical scales of the first MMPI’s) were finally 
selected from the E and C groups. The Ss were matched 
without reference to total or scale scores on the retest 
MMPI’s. Of the Ss not included in the firlal compari- 
son, two in Group C with score totals of 550 and 580 
on the. first MMPI could not be matched with the 
lowest E group score of 596. The reasons for the re- 
maining eliminations can be determined by examining 
the following array of total scores on first MMPI (the 
scores in italics are those of discarded Ss): 


Er, 673 676F 676M 680F 685 
++. 714 715 717 724 755 
Cr, 671 678M 689 


++. 712 731 735 742 743 


The E group consisted of 8 males and 9 females 

whose mean age was 25 years with a range of 19-37 
years. The C group consisted of 9 males and 8 females 
whose mean age was 26 years with a range of 18-45 
years. 
In this first experiment, the stress condition coin- 
cided with the second administration of the MMPI. 
In a second experiment the first administration of a 
personality test, the Guilford GAMIN, coincided with 
a midterm examination, described to Ss as extremely 
difficult, to be taken later in the evening. The Ss in 
the second experiment were also members of an evening 
abnormal psychology class at the University of South- 
ern California, consisting of 59 Ss, 48 of whom took 
both tests. The experimental group consisted of 25 
females and 23 males of mean age 27.5 years with a 
range of 18-48 years. There was no control for the effect 
of retesting in this second experiment. 


RESULTS 


The mean T scores for the standard scales 
of the MMPI for the first and second tests for 
the E and C groups are presented in Table 1. 
The difference score (Ez — E1) — (C: — Ci) 
was computed for eacli pair of Ss on each 
MMPI scale shown to indicate the relative in- 
crease attributable to stress when compared to 
the decrement occurring in the control con- 
dition. The mean E group difference score in- 
creased more or decreased less than that of the 
C group (as shown by the positive value) on 
all scales except L, K, Hs, and Hy. A t for 
related measures (2) indicated that the mean 
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TABLE 1 
Mran MMPI SCORES FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
Experimental 
5 Standard Scales Scales** 
Tests 
ESIE F | Hs| D | Hy| På | Pa| Pt | Sc | Mej T| W Ai 
First test 
TE 52.0*| 59.8| 56.9 | 54.6| 55.8 | 57.8| 64.3| 53.2| 58.3) 59.4 58.1| 6.8) 5.7 |55.8 
Ci 50.7 | 54.9] 56.5 | 52.8] 60.0 | 55.8| 59.2| 57.8| 62.8) 63.6) 55.8] 8.3| 6.6 |70.5 
Second test 
Es (stress) 52.2 | 61.6] 56.0 | 51.5| 56.7 | 53.5} 63.5] 53.2| 56.3) 59.8) 59.0) 5.4) 4.4 |62.2 
C: 51.6 | 59.2| 52.8 | 51.3] 55.9 | 54.1| 58.1| 50.8| 56.1) 59.2) 53.8 5.7| 4.6 (60.4 
Mean (E: — E) — 
Oe —.6 |—1.9+3.4 |—1.5|+5.4 |—2.7+1.5|—6.4+4.6/+3.5/+4.6/+1.1/+0.6 16.0 
t 1.3) 2.2) OI ZAN 1.0) 0.5] 1.9) 1.6) 1.4) 1.2) — — — 
ip: NS | NS 05) NS .05| NS | NS | NS | NS | NS | NS | NS -03) .025 


* Each mean based on 17 subjects. E Ss matched with C Ss for T on first test. 
** T represents the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale; W, the Winne Neuroticism Scale; and Ai, the Welsh Anxiety Index. 


(E: — E:) — (Cz — Cy) on the D scale is sig- 
nificantly greater than zero (p < .05), whereas 
that for the Pt scale is not significant. The 
score decrease on the F scale was significantly 
less for experimental than for control group 
(p < .05). 

Table 1 also presents, under the heading 
Experimental Scales, mean raw scores for the 
34 items occurring in the short form MMPI 
out of the total 50 on the Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety Scale, mean raw scores for the Winne 
Neuroticism Scale, and the mean Welsh 
Anxiety Index standard scores as derived from 
the formula 


vie ae a? 


+ (D + Pi) — (Hs +Hy). 


-Distributions of scores for the Taylor and 
Winne scales were badly skewed. For this 
reason the number of Ss for whom (Es — 


TABLE 2 
MEAN Raw Scores on GAMIN 


"Aa I 


G 


oo 

Raw |C | Raw | C| Raw] C| Raw|c] 7 

E (stress) 11.2 | 4 | 21.7 | 5 | 36.2 | 6 | 28.8 | 6 | 97.9 

C (nonstress) | 11.8 | 4 | 22.6 | 6 37.0 | 6 | 29.5 | 6 | 100.9 
E>C 2 25 23 a 

32 

C<E 13 15 12 17 14 

’ +08 107 -05 NS 01 


E;) — (C2 — Ci) was positive (meaning that 
the E scores increased more or decreased less 
than C scores) and negative was computed. 
On the Taylor scale there were 10 Ss for whom 
these scores were positive and six for whom 
scores were negative (p = N.S.); on the Winne 
scale there were 11 positive and three negative 
(p < .03); and on the Anxiety Index there 
were 13 positive and four negative (p < .025) 
(4). However, because of the relatively large 
magnitude of the Welsh C; scores, the results 
were checked against the possibility of a 
chance regression toward the mean by select- 
ing 19 pairs of Ss matched for Welsh Anxiety 
Index on their first MMPI. A / test of the 
(E: — Ex) — (Cz — Cı) differences was sig- 
nificant only at between the .10 and .05 levels 
of confidence. 

Table 2 presents mean GAMIN raw scores 
during and after stress, except for the M scale 
which was not examined. Higher scores on the | 
GAMIN in general indicate better adjust- 
ment. Significance was evaluated by comparing 
the numbers of score increases and decreases 
from stress condition to nonstress condition. 

Scores on all scales increased on second ad- 
ministration. The hypothesized increase in the 
Nervousness score was not significant, whereas 
that in the score on the Inferiority feelings 
scale was significant (p < .05). The number of 
increases in total raw score was significant 
(p < .01), and the number of increases on the 
General Activity and Ascendancy scales were 
significant beyond the 10 per cent level. i 


RESPONSE TO PERSONALITY INVENTORIES WITH SITUATIONAL STRESS 


Discussion 


The evidence seems to support the general 
hypothesis that situational stress affects paper- 
and-pencil personality inventories, and that 
the most marked effects occur in the scales 
generally accepted to be measures of anxiety 
or fear. Four of the seven initial hypotheses 
were confirmed with results significant beyond 
the .05 level of confidence, and the results for 
nonsignificant hypotheses fell in the predicted 
direction. However, the actual mean score in- 
creases attributable to the effects of situational 
stress are of the small magnitude of one to two 
raw or T-score units. On the MMPI, these 
small increases due to stress, combined with a 
consistent decline in scores on retest in the 
control group, produced significant differences. 
This retest decline suggests that the personality 
test itself may have represented a source of 
stress which dissipated somewhat with fa- 
miliarity. Controls for this retest decline would 
appear to be necessary in evaluations of the 
effects of other treatments such as therapy. 


SUMMARY 


The effect of situational stress on personality 
inventories was measured by administering 
the MMPI and GAMIN during class sessions 
scheduled for course midterm examinations to 
two classes of college students. The Ss given 
the MMPI were informed that their academic 
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performance had been inferior; Ss given the 
GAMIN were informed that the examination 
would be a particularly difficult one. 

Significant differences between stress and 
nonstress scores were observed on D, Winne, 
and Welsh scales of the MMPI. These differ- 
ences appeared to consist of small score in- 
creases attributable to retest under stress 
combined with score decreases on retest in a 
control situation. Adjustment scores on the 
GAMIN were also poorer under stress than in 
a retest situation. 
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LEADERSHIP AND POPULARITY AS A FUNCTION OF BEHAVIORAL 
PREDICTIONS! 


E. PHILIP TRAPP 
University of Arkansas 


siderable attention from social psy- 

chologists in recent years. In the 
comparison of the performance of leaders 
with nonleaders in predicting group behavior 
and reactions, a majority of the reported 
studies have supported the hypothesis that 
leaders, particularly elected leaders of social 
organizations, tend to predict group behavior 
more accurately than do any of the other mem- 
bers of the groups (3, 4, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13). One 
problem in the present study is to ascertain if 
this hypothesis, which shall be referred to as 
the leadership hypothesis, is upheld under a 
modified experimental design. A second prob- 
lem is to determine if leaders can be differen- 
tiated on the variable of popularity through an 
analysis of their behavioral predictions. 

It is to be noted that the first problem is 
concerned with discriminating between leaders 
and nonleaders in terms of their accuracy in 
predicting group behavior, whereas the second 
problem is concerned with discriminating 
among leaders on these same terms. 


I EADERSHIP behavior has received con- 


PROBLEM 


The statements regarding the distinguishing 
behavior of leaders and popular leaders can be 
put into testable form, and shall be designated 
as leadership hypothesis and popularity hy- 
pothesis respectively. 

Leadership hypothesis. The Ss who are ranked 
high on the leadership dimension will be more 
successful in estimating the predictions made 
by each group member to a list of prescribed 
test situations than Ss who are ranked low on 
the leadership dimension. 

Popularity hypothesis. Leaders who are 
ranked high on the popularity dimension will 
be more successful in estimating the predic- 
tions made on them by each of the group 
members to a list of prescribed test situations 
than the leaders who are ranked low on the 
popularity dimension. 


1 The data for this study were collected at the Ohio 
State University. 
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METHOD 
Subjects 


This problem required many measurements 
on a small number of Ss rather than few meas- i 
urements on many Ss. Consequently, a small 
group of 15 members, chosen randomly, from a 
college sorority were used to test the above 
hypotheses. Each member of the group had 
belonged to the sorority house for two or more 
school semesters. As a result, the Ss had shared” 
many experiences with each other. 


Apparatus 


The two essential items for this study were a 
sociometric rating chart and a social prediction 
test. The sociometric rating chart was of 
simple design, consisting of a series of con- 
centric circles marked off in percentages. The 
circle closest to the center point was arbi- 
trarily assigned a value of 100%; the circle 
next to it was marked 90%; the following 
circle was marked 80%; and the marking con- 
tinued in this fashion with the farthest circle 
from the center having a 0% value. The chart 
was titled at the top either “Popularity” or 
“Leadership” depending on its use. 

The social prediction test, developed through 
a series of test trials with a large number of 
college students, consisted of five test situa- 
tions adapted from the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration Test and a list of five multiple 
choice responses for each situation. The re- 
sponses were selected on the basis of mutual 
dissimilarity and by their frequent usage in 
the sample studied. The final form of the 
social prediction test consisted of the following 
items: 


Test situation I. Two young ladies are sitting in & 
movie behind a woman wearing a large hat. One of the 
young ladies says to the other: “You can’t see a thing.” 
Responses: (a) “Not so loud—she may overhear you.” 
(b) “Let’s move to other seats.” (c) “It isn’t too bad | 
if you move over to the side.” (d) “She probably — 
doesn’t realize her hat is blocking our view.” (e) “I’m f 
going to ask her to take it off.” 

Test situation II. The scene is a library. A young 
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lady has four books in her arms. The librarian says to 
her: “The library rules permit you to take only two 
books at a time.” Responses: (a) “Would it be possible 
to make some special arrangements?” (b) “Oh, I 
didn’t know there was such a rule.” (c) “Oh, gosh, 
which two shall I take!” (d) “I just don’t see the point 
to that rule.” (e) “It’s just as well—I probably wouldn’t 
have read more than two anyway.” 

Test situation III. A young lady has just had her 
meal brought to her in a restaurant and had made a 
comment about it to the waiter. The waiter says to 
her: “Aren’t you being a little too fussy?” Responses: 
(a) “No offense! I’m just awfully careful when it comes 
to food.” (b) “Bring me my check, please—I wish to 
leave.” (c) “Please bring me a menu and T'I find a 
substitute for it.” (d) “Let’s forget it.” (e) “I don’t 
think so—anybody would object to this.” 

Test situation IV. One young lady says to another 
young lady: “You’re a liar and you know it!” Re- 
sponses: (a) “You're entitled to your opinion!” (b) 
“Don’t get sore—I was only kidding.” (c) “Well, 
maybe I did exaggerate.” (d) “Gosh, what a mess this 
is!” (e) “Look, let’s start at the beginning and get at 
the root of this thing.” 

Test situation V. A party has been thrown and two 
young ladies have not been invited. One young lady 
says to the other: “I wonder why she didn’t invite 
us?” Responses: (a) “I’m not too much in a party 
mood anyway.” (b) “I’m sure it was an oversight.” 
(c) “We'll probably never know—so let’s forget the 
whole thing.” (d) “I wonder what we could have pos- 
sibly done to make her feel this way about us.” (e) “I 
hate people who do things behind your back.” 


Procedure 


The experiment consisted of two parts. Part 
I was concerned with obtaining criterion data, 
which were the leadership and popularity rat- 
ings of the experimental group. A single group 
session with the Ss was arranged. Before pro- 
ceeding with the instructions for the ratings, 
the experimenter (Z) assured the Ss that the 
study was not designed to evaluate intelligence, 
personality, or achievements of either any of 
them or of the sorority they represented. The 
Ss were told that the purpose of the experiment 
would be discussed afterwards with them, but 
not before for fear of influencing their thinking. 
They were also reassured that their individual 
performances would be converted into a 
special code to prevent any possible identifica- 
tion. The next step was to give each S a list 
of the names of the group members, with a 
special number assigned to each name. They 
were told to refer to each S always by her 
number. Then, each of the Ss was given the 
sociometric blank form titled Popularity 
across the top. The following instructions were 


read aloud to the group: 
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First, place your number in the center. Now place 
the girl you would want to be with most of the time 
in most social situations nearest the center. The dis- 
tance you place this girl from the center depends on 
how often you would want to be with her [an example 
was cited]. Now place the girl that you want to be 
with the least amount of time farthest from the center 
—the distance again depending on the amount of time 
you would want to be with her. Now place the rest of 
the girls somewhere in between in ranked order. In the 
event you would want to be with two or more girls 
about the same amount of time, you would place all 
their numbers the same distance from the center of 
the circle [an example was cited]. 


As each S finished, she returned her ratings 
face down to E. When all Ss had completed 
their ratings, they were next asked to fill out 
the sociometric form for leadership. The in- 
structions read to them were as follows: 


First, place the girl at the center of the chart that 
you believe would have the least amount of difficulty 
in planning a social program that would be most 
enjoyed and accepted by the group as a whole. Then, 
place the girl that you believe would have the greatest 
amount of difficulty in planning a social program that 
would be most enjoyed and accepted by the group 
farthest from the center. The distance out depends on 
how much greater difficulty you believe she would have 
compared to the other [an example was cited]. Now 
place the rest of the girls in between in ranked order. 
Be sure to include your own number in the ranking. 


The time taken to obtain the criteria data 
was approximately 30 minutes. 

Part II of the experiment was concerned 
with obtaining measures on the social predic- 
tion test. The data were gathered from indi- 
vidual interviews with each of the Ss. Two- 
hour appointments were scheduled in advance, 
and conducted in the privacy of clinical con- 
ference rooms. As S received the test form, Æ 
read aloud, as S read silently, the first test 
situation; then, Æ read the following instruc- 
tions: 

Now let us suppose you are faced with 20 situations 
somewhat like this, and your only possible ways of 
replying are the five listed here. First, read through 
the list, and then estimate how many times out of the 
20 you might be in a mood fo give a response similar 
to each of the ways listed. Place your estimate on the 
corresponding blank here [pointing on the test form]. 
Be sure that the sum of the numbers for the five re- 
sponses equals 20. 


Thus S’s first task was to estimate how she 
thought she would react in the five social test 
situations. These predictions shall be referred 
to as self-prediction data. 
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_ Upon the completion of the self-prediction 
data, E gave each S the following set of in- 
structions: 


Now try to imagine that you are [the name of one 
of the other members of the group]. On the blanks 
here, mark the estimates you think she used in filling 
out the form for herself. Treat each situation in the 
same manner that you have just done in making your 
own estimates, After you have put down your estimates 
for (the given member’s name), place a number ayy 
on the corresponding blank here beside the response 
you think [the given member’s name] will mark as 
your most likely response in this social situation, and 
a number “2” beside the response you think she will 
mark as your next most likely response. 


The first part of the above instructions re- 
quested that each S predict the responses that 
each of the other members of the group would 
make to the test situations. These predictions 
will be referred to as social prediction data. 

The latter part of the instructions requested 
that each S estimate how she herself was pre- 
dicted to behave in the test situations by each 
of the other group members. Stated differently, 
each S was asked to estimate the social predic- 
tions made on her. These predictions shall be 
referred to as expectancy prediction data. 

In summary, the second part of the experi- 
ment provided for the collection of three sets 
of measures from each S. These three have 

_ been labeled self-prediction data, social-pre- 
diction data, and expectancy-prediction data. 
The time taken to obtain these data was ap- 
proximately one hour per S. 


E. Pur TRAPP 


RESULTS 


Inspection of the sociometric rating forms 
for leadership revealed two leaders in the 
group. Subject A was rated by 12 members of 
the group above the 90% mark on the rating 
chart, and Subject B was rated by 8 members 
of the group above the 90% mark. The rest of 
the Ss were generally rated well under the 90% 
mark. Hence, Ss A and B were markedly set 
apart from the remainder of the group on the 
basis of leadership ratings. 

In testing the leadership hypothesis, the 
social predictions of the two leaders were com- | 
pared to the social predictions of the 13 other 
members of the group. In order to simplify the 
statistical treatment of the data, the social 
predictions were transformed into grosser 
scoring units. This involved the development 
of a table of weighted scores, which consisted 
of taking the 21 possible raw score categories 
for each test response (scoring range is from 
zero through 20), and dividing it into three 
categories with weighted scores of 0, 1, and 2, 
respectively. Hence, low raw scores would be 
transformed to a weighted score of zero, inter- 
mediate scores to a weighted score of 1, and 
high scores to a weighted score of 2. All of the 
self-prediction estimates were similarly con- 
verted into weighted scores and cross-matched 
with the corresponding — social-prediction 
weighted scores to obtain accuracy measures. 
By this method the maximum social-prediction 
error for any given response is 2. Since each S 


TABLE 1 
Soctat-Prepicrion Error Scores MADE BY EACH MEMBER OF THE GROUP 

L Social Prediction Errors Total 
ANB EDEEM AIBR Rn T | M N O pi 

A 12 29 19 28 22 2 2% 20 13 19 23 
17° 20 «21 287 
p k m 18 15 17 16 26 23 27 16 10 15 22 15 19 254 
z EAN 30 22 29 25 19 26 18 32 28 26 19 19 332 
D TDG 15°22. 23 12 2% 16 22 23 21 18 24] 275 
: » 1 22 31 16 17 2 19 20 28 26 24 29| 308 
7 ZNA 23 29 27 22:98" 22A 3 C32 22. 21. 19 348 
aS, Bee z 17 16 24 2 31 22 23 23 21 #15 22 304 
z AS Bd 29 21 20 29 ISAST, 21. 27 354 
a ayes $502. B95. O7 18 19 22 21 19 25 291 
J RS X 15 13 23 17 #15 19 13 20 24 24 19 253 
: pu I. a 27 20 23 19 2 17 18 28 27 #24 21 301 
a ae ae 2 26 16 18 14 23 21 19 23 13 18 293 
x Ares n 12 18 25 20 22 21 28 2 29 21 18 313 
` ae 7 17 19 2 19 17 19 2 25 27 24 23| 308 
27 17 24 22 26 20 13 26 23 26 26 20 27 322 
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made a total of 350 social predictions (25 pre- 
dictions on each of the 14 remaining members), 
the total maximum error score would be 700. 
Table 1 presents the social prediction error 
scores made by each S on each member of the 
group. 

The mean error scores for the two leaders 
on each S' were statistically compared to the 
mean error scores of the remaining members 
on each S. The mean error scores for the two 
leaders were significantly lower. A ż value of 
3.05 was obtained for the difference, which is 
significant (p < .01). 

The group reaction to the two leaders in 
terms of popularity was examined. The socio- 
metric ratings for popularity showed that 8 of 
the 14 group members had marked Subject B 
above the 70% level, while only 5 of them 
marked Subject A above it. This difference in 
popularity ratings between the two leaders, 
while not enormous, seemed large enough to 
justify testing the popularity hypothesis. For 
purposes of convenience, Leader A will be re- 
ferred to as the unpopular leader and Leader B 
as the popular leader. 

In testing the popularity hypothesis, the 
accuracy of the expectancy predictions made 
by the popular leader on each member of the 
group was compared with the accuracy of the 
expectancy predictions made by the unpopular 
leader. In order to facilitate the statistical 
treatment of the data, the following scheme 
was used in computing expectancy errors. The 
social predictions made by each S were ex- 
amined and a weighted score of 1 was assigned 
to the response in each test situation that had 
the highest estimate. The social predictions 
made by each S for each leader were then com- 
pared to the corresponding expectancy predic- 
tions made by the two leaders. It may be 
recalled that in the instructions for making 
expectancy predictions, the Ss were asked to 
mark a number “1” by the response they 
thought most likely predicted for them, and a 
“2” by the next most likely response. If the 
leader’s “1” mark in a given test situation cor- 
responded to the weighted score mark, she was 
assigned an accuracy score of 2; if her “2” 
mark corresponded to the weighted score mark, 
she was assigned an accuracy score of 1; if 
neither of her choices corresponded to the 
weighted score mark, she was scored zero. 
With this arrangement it was possible to ob- 
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TABLE 2 


Expectancy-Prepictions Accuracy Points MADE 
BY THE Two LEADERS ON EACH MEMBER OF 


THE GROUP 
Accuracy, Points 
tate Bek 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 
Popular |6 5455328783534! 6 
Unpopular} 4534250542062 4) 46 


tain a maximum accuracy expectancy score of 
140 points. The accuracy points made by the 
popular and unpopular leader on each of the 
group members are presented in Table 2. The 
total for the popular leader, as predicted by 
the popularity hypothesis, is greater than the 
total for the unpopular leader. This difference 
is significant by the test (p < .01). 


Discussion 


The statistical treatment of the data strongly 
supports both the leadership hypothesis and 
the popularity hypothesis, with respect to the 
specific group analyzed. The statistical general- 
izations possible from the treatment of the 
data must, however, be restricted to the 
sample studied. The W in the statistics were 
responses and not leaders, so the direction of 
generalization must be restricted to responses. 
What can be specifically stated is that the two 
leaders in this group have demonstrated be- 
yond chance expectations superiority over the 
nonleaders in predicting group members’ reac- 
tions to a series of test situations. It can also 
be concluded that the popular leader was sig- 
nificantly more successful than the unpopular 
leader in her expectancy predictions. No con- 
clusions can be drawn regarding the uni- 
versality of these findings. 

With regard to the data on the leadership 
hypothesis, it could be argued that the leaders 
of the group were more successful in predicting 
the responses of the other group members, not 
because they had more ability in this type of 
behavior, but, rather, due to the possible arti- 
fact that their own behavior happened to be 
most representative of the total group reaction. 
That is, their more successful predictions could 
be explained on the premise that they had 
simply projected their own reactions to each of 
the other members of the group. The substan- 
tiation of this hypothesis is dependent on 
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evidence demonstrating that the leaders’ re- 
sponses to the test situations were most repre- 
sentative of the total group. The data lend 
themselves very well to an analysis of this 
sort. The procedure simply involves, first, 
finding the group mean frequency for each of 
the test choices, and, secondly, obtaining the 
deviations of each S’s responses from these 
means. The average deviation score for the 
two leaders turns out to be .93, and the average 
deviation score for the rest of the group was 
.86, The calculations were determined after 
the raw score responses were transformed into 
weighted ‘scores as already described. While 
these differences are not statistically signifi- 
cant, the responses of the leaders were actually 
less representative of the total group behavior 
than the responses of the nonleaders. This ob- 
served trend in the opposite direction from 
that predicted by the alternative hypothesis 
further strengthens the justification of accept- 
ing the leadership hypothesis. 

With regard to the popularity hypothesis, it 
can be argued that the success of the popular 
leader was not the result of a greater ability to 
predict the choices made on her by each of the 
other members of the group, but, rather, her 
success was due to the artifact that she merely 
had selected the most socially desirable re- 
sponse for each test situation, which so hap- 
pened to fit the majority of opinions because 
she was rated so high in popularity by the 
group. This is a cogent argument that must be 
resolved before the popularity hypothesis can 
be unequivocally confirmed. The first step in 
the investigation of this factor consisted in 
establishing the relative preference for each 
response in each test situation. A control 
group was utilized for this purpose. The con- 
trol group consisted of members from another 
campus sorority, which most nearly matched 
the experimental sorority in terms of criteria 
for membership. The control group was given 
the social prediction test with instructions to 
check the most sociaily desirable choice given 
under each test situation. Preference weights 
varying from zero to 5, depending on frequency 
of selection, were then assigned to each choice. 
The social predictions made by the members of 
the experimental group on both the popular 
leader and the unpopular leader were evaluated 
in terms of obtained preference scores. The 
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procedure in obtaining preference scores in-i 
volved changing the social prediction raw | 
scores into weighted scores by the process de- 
scribed in the section on results, and multi- 
plying these weighted scores by the preference) 
weights determined for each choice. A ż test” 
was then run between the preference scores’ 
received by the popular leader and the un- 
popular leader. The total preference scores for 
the popular leader were higher than the total 
for the unpopular leader, although the dif- 
ference was not statistically significant. The 
failure of a more pronounced difference might) 
be explained in part by the design of the ex- 
periment where a deliberate effort was made) 
to select choices for each test situation of ap: 
proximately equal social desirability. Hence, 
the evidence still indicates that the popular 
leader demonstrated greater ability in predict- 
ing the responses made on her by the other q 
group members. A 


SUMMARY 


A group of 15 Ss, selected randomly from a 
campus sorority, was employed to test two H 
hypotheses regarding leadership behavior. The’ 
first hypothesis, called the leadership hy-~ 
pothesis, stated that Ss who are ranked high 
on the leadership dimension will be more” 
successful in estimating the predictions made” 
by each group member to a list of prescribed 
test situations than Ss who are ranked low on 
the leadership dimension. The second hy- 
pothesis, called the popularity hypothesis, 
stated that leaders who are ranked high on thé 
popularity dimension will be more successful y 
in estimating the predictions made on them b; 
each of the group members from a list of pre" 
scribed test situations than the leaders who” 
are ranked low on the popularity dimension. 
Ratings were made by Ss on each other on the 
traits of leadership and popularity by a socio- 
metric rating scheme. Two Ss stood out very 
high in the leadership ratings in contrast with 
the rest of the group. One of the leaders was 
rated appreciably higher than the other leader” 
in popularity. The Ss were presented with a 
social prediction test, consisting of five test 
situations adapted from the Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Test and five multiple- 
choice items under each situation. The Ss pre, 
dicted their own behavior to the test situations, 
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called self predictions; they predicted the be- 
havior of the other members of the group to 
the test situations, called social predictions; 
and, they predicted what the other members 
had predicted for them, called expectancy pre- 
dictions. The social predictions of the two 
leaders were statistically compared to the 
social predictions of the other group members, 
and the leadership hypothesis was confirmed 
(p < .01). The expectancy predictions of the 
popular leader were statistically compared to 
the expectancy predictions of the unpopular 
™ leader, and the popularity hypothesis was con- 
firmed (p < .01). The design of the experiment 
precludes generalizations to leaders as a group, 
it can only claim that significant findings 
existed within the group studied. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF EXPERIMENTALLY INDUCED ANXIETY UPON 
DISCRIMINATION BEHAVIOR? 


CHARLES W. ERIKSEN? anp HENRY WECHSLER 
Harvard University 


HE nonadjustive behavior of neurotic 

individuals has at times been attrib- 

uted to the effect of anxiety upon the 
individual’s ability to discriminate. Some sup- 
port for this assumption has been obtained in 
the experiments of Hilgard, Jones, and Kaplan 
(5), Rosenbaum (8), and Eriksen (1) which 
indicated that anxiety leads to increased 
stimulus generalization. However, these studies 
are not too illuminating since stimulus gen- 
eralization is a rather gross measure of dis- 
crimination accuracy. 

Besides using a gross measure of discrimina- 
tion, these stimulus-generalization studies do 
not tell us very much about the locus of 
anxiety effects. Logically, if not always experi- 
mentally, we can analyze discrimination into 
two components, One of these is the sensory 
process and the other is the response system. If 
anxiety does impair discrimination, it is of 
considerable interest to determine whether the 
effects are attributable to the sensory process, 
the response system, or both. In the stimulus- 
generalization studies, there is good reason to 
believe that the increased generalization ob- 
tained under anxiety is attributable to the 
effects of anxiety upon the response system. 
In these studies the Ss had only one response 
available to them. They were faced with the 
alternative of responding or not responding 
when a stimulus appeared. Thus, any factor 
which lowered response thresholds might be 
expected to result in an increase in general- 
ization, ; 

That anxiety does perform as such a re- 
sponse “primer’’ has been demonstrated in a 
number of studies (3, 6, 7, 9). Meyer (6) has 
proposed a theory of cortical facilitation to ac- 
count for the lower rasponse thresholds under 
tension and anxiety, and Taylor and Spence 
(9) and Farber and Spence (3) have expanded 
Hull’s behavior theory to include anxiety as 
an irrelevant drive which influences responses 
through a multiplicative relation to habit 

1 This research was supported by a grant from the 
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strength. Both theoretical formulations as 
well as the experimental evidence would sug- 
gest that the increased stimulus generalization 
under anxiety was the result of lowered re- 
sponse thresholds. 

Tt was the purpose of the present experiment 
(a) to study the effects of anxiety upon dis- 
crimination behavior when a more sensitive 
measure of discrimination was employed, and 
(b) to separate out, at least partially, the ef- 
fects of anxiety upon responses from the 
general discrimination performance. 

Design and statistical analysis. In order to 
determine more precisely the effect of anxiety 
upon discrimination behavior it was con- 


i 


l 


sidered advantageous to use a standard psycho- ~ 


physical method to measure discrimination in 
this experiment. Discrimination of 11 different- 
sized squares was determined by the method of 
absolute judgment for anxious and nonanxious 
Ss, with strong random electric shocks being 
used to induce anxiety. 

Under the absolute method Ss are required 
to assign a name, number, or rating to each 
member of a series of individually presented 
stimuli. (In the present study the number 
series of 1 through 11 was used for responses.) 
Since no standard stimulus is presented, the Ss 
are required to use some subjective standard or 
reference point in making their judgments. 

The choice of the absolute method lies in the 
possibilities it affords for separating out certain 
kinds of response effects from the discrimina- 
tion process. The number of stimuli that can 
be reliably discriminated under absolute con- 


ditions is not very large, and in the present | 
experiment the size range chosen was such | 


that only about four sizes could be selected 


from this range so as to yield highly reliable | 
discriminations (2). Since Ss were actually pre- ~ 
sented with 11 different sizes, not only was the — 
task beyond their capacity for perfect per- 


formance, but the 11 available responses also 
gave them a surplus of responses, relative to 
the number of discriminations that they could 
be expected to make. This response surplus as 


well as the use of a number of stimuli in excess” 
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of discrimination capacity was deliberately 
chosen since it affords a means of freeing dis- 
crimination accuracy from certain kinds of 
effects that anxiety may have upon responses. 

There are a number of ways in which 
anxiety could influence the .S’s responses. 
Anxiety might result in an impoverishment in 
the number or variety of responses that were 
used, or it might result in changing the relative 
frequency with which different responses oc- 
curred. If the S could perfectly discriminate 
all 11 stimuli, any factor such as anxiety 
which biased or reduced the variety of re- 
sponses he used, would automatically reduce 
the amount of discrimination he could demon- 
strate. An S could not demonstrate that he 
could discriminate all 11 stimuli if, for example, 
he had available only four different responses 
by which to designate them. 

By providing the Ss in the present experi- 
ment with 11 stimuli to be judged when their 
capacity for judging in this size range is only 
about four stimuli, considerable freedom is 
provided for in the use of responses. An S 
could still show discrimination accuracy of 
four stimuli even if he only used a total of four 
of the 11 responses available to him. The only 
requirement would be that he must con- 
sistently apply each of the four responses to a 
different subset of the stimuli. 

The advantage of this methodology is that 
it enables us to disregard the particular re- 
sponses an S uses and instead concentrate 
upon the consistency with which Ss apply a 
given response to a given stimulus. If an S can 
consistently apply a response (regardless of 
what the response is) to a given stimulus or 
set of stimuli, this must mean that he can 
consistently discriminate this stimulus or set of 
stimuli from other stimuli. What we have here 
is basically a coding problem and the present 
experimental design is so adapted as to permit 
the elimination from discrimination per- 
formance of any anxiety effects upon re- 
sponses that are essentially coding in nature. 

To accomplish this, however, special kinds of 
analytical tools are necessary. Certain sta- 
tistics developed in connection with informa- 
tion theory are well adapted for meeting this 
problem. In the present study the measure of 
discrimination accuracy that has been used is 
the amount of information transmitted (I;) by 
Ss about the stimulus dimension of size. 
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Garner and Hake (4) have shown that the 
information transmitted about a stimulus 
dimension is interpretable as the number of. 
stimuli along the dimension that are abso- 
lutely discriminable without error. To arrive 
at the number of absolutely discriminable 
stimuli, it is necessary to take the value of J; 
to the antilog of the base 2. Thus, if an S 
could transmit two bits of information about 
the present size series, this would indicate that 
four stimuli could be so selected from this 
series as to yield errorless identification for 
this S under absolute conditions. 

Tn using this information statistic it is not 
necessary that we think in terms of informa- 
tion flow. J; is essentially a measure of corre- 
lation since it can be conceived as the amount 
of uncertainty that can be attributed to co- 
variation between the stimuli and the $’s 
responses. J; can be defined in terms of the 
following relationship: 


I,=1,— E, 


Here J, stands for the total uncertainty in bits. 
that exists in the S’s responses, and En, re- 
sponse equivocation, may be defined as the 
uncertainty of the S’s response when we know 
which stimulus he is judging. The more con- 
sistently an S uses certain responses for specific 
stimuli, the lower is the value of £,. 

There are several advantages to using these 
uncertainty measures for analysis of the 
present problem. Not only does the J; measure 
provide us with a simple measure of discrimina- 
tion accuracy under absolute conditions, but 
through examining J,, the response uncertainty 
for each S, we can also determine what effect 
anxiety has upon the way Ss use responses. In 
the present study, if each S had used each of 
the 11 responses equally often in making his 
judgments, J, would have had its maximum 
value of 3.46 bits. Any departure from equal 
usage of all 11 responses would be reflected in 
a corresponding reduction in J,. 

It should also be rfoted that from the 
definition of J, an S could reduce his response 
information, either by not using some of the 
responses or using certain responses dispropor- 
tionately often, without necessarily reducing 
his discrimination accuracy as measured by J,. 
As long as the reduction in J, was accompanied 
by an equal reduction in £,, discriminatibn 
would remain constant. vi 
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METHOD 


Stimulus materials and apparatus. The stimuli were 
a series of 11 squares varying in size from 20 mm. 
square to 50 mm. square. They increased in size by 
increments of 3 mm. per side. These 11 sizes had been 
found to be equally spaced on an equal discriminability 
scale in a previous experiment (2). The squares were 
cut from a dark gray paper and mounted in the center 
of aluminum disks 10 inches in diameter. 

The stimuli were presented to the Ss by means of a 
converted juke-box record changer with a capacity of 
20 records. The record changer was contained in a 
light-proof box. The S sat ina chair facing a 6 by 6-in. 
aperture in the box. In order to prevent stray light 
entering through this aperture, a black cloth hood was 
used which’ tovered the S’s head and the aperture. By 
means of a remote-control panel it was possible for E 
to select which stimulus he wished to present. When he 
pushed the proper button, the record changer picked 
up the selected stimulus disk from the storage rack 
and placed it on a stationary turntable. When the disk 
was placed on the turntable, a microswitch was acti- 
vated which turned on a light and started a photo- 
graphic timer. At the end of a five-second interval the 
timer turned off the lights and returned the disk to the 
storage rack. 

Procedure, All Ss were run individually. Prior to 
beginning the experimental series of judgments, they 
were familiarized with the judgmental task. They were 
told that they were to distinguish between 11 different- 
sized squares, calling the smallest square in the series 
“1” and the largest “11,” and assigning the inter- 
mediate numbers to the intermediate-sized squares in 
order of increasing size. The E then presented each of 
the 11 squares in serial order, beginning with the 
smallest. Each square was presented for five seconds, 
during which time E told S the correct number of the 
square. Each square was presented a second time in 
order of descending size and S was then told that 
from then on the squares would occur in random order, 
and that he was to attempt to call each square by the 
proper number. 

The experimental series consisted of obtaining 14 
judgments on each of the 11 squares. During this 
experimental series the squares were presented in 
random order but with the restriction that each size 
Square must occur at least once in every 22 stimulus 
presentations, Three-minute rest periods were taken 
after the fiftieth and the hundredth judgments. 

There were 15 Ss in the nonanxious group. They 
were instructed that they were participating in an 
experiment on the effects of various kinds of distraction 
upon size discriminations. They were not informed as 
to what the distractions*would be and, in fact, there 
were none, except for uncontrolled extraneous sounds 
arising from within the building. 

The anxious group contained 17 Ss who were given 
the same instructions except that they were told that 
the distraction would consist of electric shocks admin- 
istered randomly during the series of judgments. It was 
made clear to them that the shocks were in no way re- 
lated to their performance upon the judgment task. 
Shocks were administered by ankle electrodes wired to 
an inductorium supplied by a 3-y. d.c. source. Faradic 
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TABLE 1 


DISCRIMINATION Accuracy MEASURED BY INFORMA- 
TION TRANSMITTED IN Birs (J;) 


Vari 
Groups Mean I: MERE t p 
Anxious 1.871 
047 -08 >.90 
Nonanxious 1.877 


stimulation of 1.5 sec. duration was used. Prior to 
beginning the experiment, the S was given a trial shock. 
For this purpose the inductorium was set for maximum 
stimulation. If the S could not tolerate this intensity, 
the inductorium was adjusted downward to a point the 
S indicated he could endure. Only two Ss dropped out 
of the experiment because of their inability or unwill- 
ingness to take the shock.* 

During the judgmental series each S in the anxious 
group received 25 shocks, The shocks were random as 


to intensity and the trial number on which they oc- — 


curred. However, the same random order was used 
for all Ss in this group. Seven of the shocks were of 
maximum, 8 of medium, and 10 of minimum intensity. 

All Ss reacted quite strongly to the shocks. Numer- 
ous overt indicators of anxiety were presented. They 
jumped at all shocks, even the ones of minimal inten- 
sity. Many of the Ss talked to themselves during the 
experiment, others showed gross hand tremors, and all 
perspired profusely. Many Ss reported spontaneously 
at the end of the experiment that they were nervous, 
touchy, or jumpy, and some criticized the experiment 
on the grounds that the shocks were not “distracting” 
but instead made them very apprehensive waiting for 
the next shock to occur. All Ss complained that they 
did not mind the shocks so much as the apprehension 
they felt waiting for the next shock to occur. 

Subjects. The Ss were male undergraduate students 
at Harvard University. They were obtained from 
elementary psychology courses and from the Student 
Employment Service. They were randomly assigned 
to the anxious and the nonanxious groups, except that 
care was taken to balance the two groups in terms of 
the source from which the Ss were obtained. 


RESULTS 


Our first consideration in examining the 
data is to determine whether the anxious and 
nonanxious groups differ in discrimination 
accuracy. For this comparison the Z; value for 
each S in the two groups was computed, and 
the group means determined. These mean Js 
values are shown in Table 1. As can be seen, 
there is essentially no difference in discrim- 
ination accuracy between the anxious and 
nonanxious Ss. For both, the amount of in- 
formation transmitted about the stimuli was 


*It was necessary, however, to increase the rate of 
pay from $1.00 to $3.00 per hour for the Ss in the shock 
group. 
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TABLE 2 


Comparison OF ANxIous AND NONANXIOUS GROUPS 
on RESPONSE INFORMATION (I,) 
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TABLE 3 


MEAN Frequency or UsacE or Two Most 
PREFERRED RESPONSES 


Groups Mean I, Abe t $ Groups Mean Varne b 
Anxious 3.265 Anxious 46.23 
.01 2.17 <.05 35.87 2.42 <.03 
Nonanxious 3.343 Nonanxious 41.07 


approximately 1.87 bits. This value for J; is 
quite comparable to the value obtained for 
this range of sizes in a previous study (2), and 
it indicated that slightly less than four stimuli 
could be so selected from this range of sizes as 
to yield errorless discrimination under abso- 
lute conditions. 

Although no difference in discrimination ac- 
curacy is obtained between the two groups, it 
is possible that they achieved equal accuracy 
by somewhat different behavior. As was 
pointed out above, the measure of discrimina- 
tion accuracy, I+, is dependent upon two other 
measures of uncertainty, J,, the total uncer- 
tainty in the S’s responses, and £,, the S’s 
response equivocation. Since I; = I, — E, it 
is possible for the two groups to differ either 
in the total uncertainty in their responses or 
in the variety of responses they use for specific 
stimuli (response equivocation). The value of 
I, would remain constant under these circum- 
stances as long as there was a corresponding 
proportionate change in the other variable. 

That the anxious and nonanxious groups did 
differ in their behavior on the discrimination 
task can be seen in Table 2. Here is shown the 
average value of J, obtained by the two groups. 
The mean J, is significantly less for the anxious 
group.‘ Since we have already seen that the 
two groups had the same mean I: the sig- 
nificant difference in J, also means that the 
anxious group was significantly lower in re- 
sponse equivocation. 

The differences in J, and E, obtained be- 
tween the two groups show that the anxious 
Ss were more biased in the use of the 11 re- 
sponse numbers available to them, and at the 
same time they were more predictable or 


4 Since J, as well as J; are essentially log transforms, 
there is some question whether they are normally 
distributed. As a precaution, ¢ tests were performed on 
the mean antilog values of J, and J; for the two groups. 
These ¢ tests yielded confidence levels slightly higher 
than those reported in Tables 1 and 2. 


stereotyped in the responses they applied to 
specific stimuli. This effect of anxiety upon 
responses is compatible with other experi- 
mental findings (3, 7, 9). Taylor and Spence 
(9) have hypothesized that anxiety behaves as 
an irrelevant drive, influencing performance 
through a multiplicative relation to habit 
strength. Thus, under anxiety, the response 
with the greatest habit strength will be 
strengthened relatively more than a weaker 
response. The applicability of this hypothesis 
to the present data can be shown in the follow- 
ing way. 

Previous work has shown (10) that Ss, when 
required to use a series of numbers in a random 
fashion, tend to use certain numbers more fre- 
quently than others. These number preferences 
are frequently unique to the individual S. If 
we consider these number preferences or biases 
as reflecting unequal habit strengths among 
number responses, the presence of anxiety 
should act to enhance these preferences or 
biases. The present finding of increased bias in 
the use of number responses on the part of the 
anxious Ss is in support of this hypothesis. 

This can, perhaps, be more clearly seen if 
we compare the anxious and the nonanxious 
Ss on the number of times they used their two 
most preferred response numbers. Accordingly, 
the number of times each S used his two most 
preferred responses was determined, and Table 
3 shows the mean number of occurrences for 
the two groups. The means are significantly 
different in the predicted direction. Out of 154 
responses during the experimental session, the 
average anxious S used the same two response 
numbers 46.23 times, while the average non- 
anxious S used the same two numbers 41.07 
times. 


Discussion 


To the extent that we can meaningfully dis- 
tinguish between the sensory process and the 
response system in discrimination behavior, 
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the above results suggest that the effect anxiety 
has upon discrimination is primarily due to its 
effects upon responses. Both anxious and non- 
anxious Ss were found to discriminate equally 
well under absolute conditions. The main effect 
of anxiety that was apparent in this study was 
upon the way that Ss used their responses. 
Anxiety tended to increase the strength (fre- 
quency of occurrence) of the stronger or more 
preferred responses. 

Owing to the effects of anxiety upon response 
thresholds, discrimination under anxiety would 
appear to be dependent upon the general situa- 
tion and thè responses that the S has available. 
As was previously noted, anxiety results in 
poorer performance when discrimination is de- 
termined by stimulus generalization. Under 
the absolute conditions used in the present 
study, the anxiety group might also have 
shown impairment if the number of responses 
and the number of stimuli presented for judg- 
ing had been within the Ss’ capacity for perfect 
discrimination. In the present experiment it 
was possible partially to separate the effects of 
anxiety upon responses from the discrimination 
task by using a greater number of stimulus and 
response categories than the S could discrim- 
inate absolutely. As we have seen, the average 
S’s capacity for absolute discrimination was 
about four stimuli within the range of sizes 
investigated. Presenting 11 stimuli thus pro- 

_ vided the S with the opportunity to exercise 
‘his response preferences or biases upon stimuli 
that he could not discriminate from one an- 
other anyway. 

How this might occur can be illustrated by 
a simple example. Let us consider an S who 
can not discriminate between Stimuli 5 and 6. 
Irrespective of which of these stimuli is pre- 
sented, the S is equally likely to use the re- 
sponse numbers “5” or “6” provided he has 
no aa between these two numbers. If a 
preference does exist, then we might expect 
him to use the preferred espa more fre- 
quently than the other when either of these 
two stimuli is presented. However, the presence 
and the degree of the number preference in this 
case does not affect the S’s discrimination ac- 
curacy. Just as long as there is a chance rela- 
tionship between which of the two stimuli he 

calls “5” and which he calls “6,” it makes no 
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currence of these two stimuli. Theoretically, at 
least, it would have been possible for the Ss 
in the anxiety group to have had as accurate 
discrimination as the controls even if each § 
in the anxiety group had used only four dif- 
ferent response numbers (2). 


SUMMARY 


The present experiment compared the dis- 
crimination behavior of anxious and non- 
anxious Ss. Anxiety was induced in one group 
of Ss by strong random electric shocks, the 
occurrence of which the Ss knew to be unre- 
lated to their discrimination performance, 
Discrimination accuracy for a series of 11 
different-sized squares was determined by the 
method of absolute judgment, by which the 
Ss were provided with 11 response categories 
consisting of the numbers “1” through “11.” 
The results were analyzed in terms of infor- 
mation statistics. 

There was no difference in discrimination 
accuracy between the anxious and the non- 
anxious groups. Both groups transmitted 1.87 
bits of information about the stimulus series, 
indicating that they could absolutely dis- 


criminate slightly less than four stimuli within 


the size range investigated. However, the two 
groups did differ significantly in the way that 
they used the available response categories. 
The anxious group was found to be more biased 
in the use of the 11 response numbers and at 
the same time they were more predictable or 
stereotyped in the responses they applied to 
specific stimuli. 

These results suggest that the effects of 
anxiety upon discrimination are mainly due 
to the effects of anxiety upon response thresh- 
olds rather than any impairment of the 
sensory process involved. 
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REACTIONS TO STRESS: A REFLECTION OF PERSONALITY TRAIT 
ORGANIZATION! 


NORMAN KOROBOW 


Brooklyn 


LTHOUGH psychological stress has re- 
cently been the subject of many 
investigations, the problem of the 

relationship of personality traits to reactions 
under stress remains largely unresolved (2, 3, 4, 
5, 8, 12, 13). This study was designed in part 
to investigate further a new and novel way of 
inducing stiess (9, 10). This new method ap- 
pears to have few of the limitations of the 
stress-inducing techniques usually employed 
and which were critically analyzed by Adams 
(1), Lazarus (8), and Pastore (14). 

One way in which the relationship between 
personality traits and responses under stress 
can be demonstrated is to analyze complex 
response patterns into their component ele- 
ments. In the present study, speech was 
utilized as the complex response to stress. 

The primary objective of this research was 
the testing of the hypotheses: (a) that different 
degrees of psychological stress can be induced 
and the degree of stress controlled by the 
use of variable auditory feedback delays, (b) 
that the interpretation and reaction to this 
Stress is a function of the way in which it is 
perceived and the personality trait organiza- 
tion of the individual. 

In this study, psychological stress was im- 
posed on the subjects (Ss) by utilizing an 
electromechanical speech feedback. When 
speech is recorded on a magnetic tape and 
simultaneously reproduced after a short time 
delay, the S, upon hearing his recorded speech 
while he is still talking, experiences a marked 
psychological disturbance (audiogenic stress 
[AS] ) (9, 10). Under AS there is a breakdown 
in speech organization. The normal patterning 
of speech is lost as speech becomes halting, 
with marked variations in speed, volume, and 
integration. Speech under AS may also contain 
Tepetition of words and phrases, and the addi- 

1 This report is based on a Ph.D. dissertation, “The 
Relationship Between Personality and Reactions to 
Audiogenic Stress” submitted to New York University 
Graduate School of Arts and Science in 1953, The 
author wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. T. N. 


Jenkins for his generous assistance in this investiga- 
tion. 
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tion of superfluous words. This feedback effect ` 


cannot be overcome by S’s vocal reactions to 
the stress. Thus, S’s reactions under AS may 
be likened to those of a dog chasing its own 
tail; the faster he runs, the more rapidly he 
evades himself. 

Under three different delays (.18, .27, .36 
sec.) each S was asked to explain simple proy- 
erbs. For analysis, the vocal response was 
divided into its component speech elements, 
i.e., vocal intensity, word speed, etc., and then 
the relationship between each speech-response 
element was examined with regard to the 
S’s general attitudes, subjective reports, and 
personality traits. 


METHOD 
Apparatus and Instruments 


The following test instruments were used: 

1. Introspective Rating Scale A. A 28-item, 
6-point frequency scale, ranging from “always” 
to “never,” contained items which were 
selected as representing probable responses to 
stress conditions. These items, i.e., “I feel ill 
at ease,” “I feel aggressive,” etc. served as 
subjective reports of usual behavior. This scale 
was administered one week before the experi- 
mental stress situation. 

2. Introspective Rating Scale B. A 25-item, 
S-point intensity scale, ranging from “very 
much” to “not at all,” was similar to Rating 
Scale A. It was designed to obtain subjective 
reports on the felt reaction to the induced 
stress. Scale B items represented probable 
responses to the AS condition, i.e., “I felt like 
walking out of the room,” “I felt angry,” etc. 
and was given immediately following the 
experimental stress situation. 

3. The personality questionnaire, T. N. 
Jenkins’ “How Well Do You Know Yourself” 
form 2A, a factorially designed, 852-item 
test yielding relatively discrete personality 
categories, was administered one week before 
the experimental stress situation (6). (See 
Table 5 for personality categories employed.) 

4. A magnetic tape recorder with a simul- 
taneous playback monitor employing a con- 
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tinuously variable (.18 to .36 sec.) record- 
playback delay, and a sound-level meter were 
used. 

5. Seventeen simple proverbs, such as: “Don’t 
cry over spilled milk” and “Empty barrels 
make great noise” provided standard verbal 
tasks. These proverbs were ranked for diffi- 
culty and were so distributed that they were 
equated for each experimental condition. 


Subjects and Procedure 


The experimental sample, drawn from the 
college population at New York University 
and Brooklyn College, consisted of 99 males 
and 101 females (V = 200). 

In the experimental situation, each S, 
tested individually, wore an integral earphone- 
microphone set, with the mouth-microphone 
distance fixed at 7 cm. Then S was presented 
with 4 X 6 in. cards printed as follows: 

Card #1: “Please read this aloud twice.” 


The purpose of this experiment is to discover which 
individuals when confronted with a problem have 
difficulty in continuing their normal, natural way of 
behavior. That is, when you are impeded in speaking 
normally, to what degree do you lose your effective 
organization of speech. At all times try to speak in a 
normal manner, 


Then Card #2: 


On each of the following cards you will find a 
proverb. When you are given the card read it aloud and 
then (a) fully explain the meaning of the proverb. (b) 
Also give examples of applications of the proverb. 
Explain and describe fully. 


Each S was then presented with Condition 
I in which he explained three proverbs (a, b, 
c; see Table 1). Although his vocal response 
was recorded, no AS was used. He was per- 
mitted to speak for 30 sec. on each of the 
proverbs, which were presented one at a time. 


TABLE 1 
EXPERIMENTAL PLAN 

Condition I pag mi Iv v 
Delay 5 +18 sec. «27 sec. -36 sec. = 
AS None Minimum Medium Maximum None 

Proverb a d h 1 o 

unit b e i m P 

c f j n q 

g ke 


* No audiogenic stress was used in proverb units g and k. 
These items were employed to test for completion of recovery 
from the preceding stress experience. 
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During the response to these proverbs, a 
sound-level meter was adjusted so that the 
S’s normal vocal intensity was recorded as 
zero. This zero reference level was then used as 
a base with which to compare S’s subsequent 
vocal intensity changes. Similarly, all vocal 
responses under this nonstress condition were 
considered as representing S’s normal speech. 
The S then proceeded to Condition II 
(Minimum AS), imposed by subjecting S to 
auditory feedback with an .18 second delay, in 
which he explained three more proverbs 
(d, e, f), following the same procedure as in 
Condition I. However, Conditién IL was 
followed by one proverb (g) without AS to 
test for degree of recovery from this stress 
condition. The S then proceeded to the sub- 
sequent conditions (III: .27 sec. delay; IV: .36 
sec. delay; and V: no delay) in a like manner. 


The Vocal Response Variables 


For all five of the experimental conditions, 
all vocal responses to the proverbs were 
analyzed and quantified as follows: (a) 
intensity, change from Condition I (zero db) 
to subsequent situations, in db; (b) time, in 
seconds, total time actually utilized in making 
each verbal response; (c) rate of speech, words 
per second; (d) percentage of word endings 
omitted; (e) percentage of words omitted; (f) 
percentage of intrusions or interpolations of 
ah’s, eh’s, um’s, oh’s, etc. between words and 
sentences; (g) percentage of fractures, in which 
a word is dismembered by the stressing of each 
syllable of the word, i.e., ex/ten/u/a/ting/, or 
by the stretching or slurring of words, com- 
puted against total words spoken in each 
condition; (%) percentage of word regressions, the 
repetition of a word to correct either the whole 
word or a portion of it. The total number of 
words spoken was taken as 100%; (i) phrase 
regressions, reiteration of phrases or a num- 
ber of adjourning words. These vocal response 
elements were scored digectly from the tran- 
scribed responses by analysis of the tapes during 
replays of each of the recorded situations. 

A separate sample, V = 100, was employed 
to ascertain the degree of stress experienced 
for each of the delay times. This group was 
also employed in ranking the difficulty of the 
proverbs and in standardizing the experimental 
plan and procedure. 
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TABLE 2 
Comparison oF VOCAL RESPONSE ELEMENTS 
Condition 
Vocal Responses I 

Mean SD |Mean| SD | Mean | SD 
Intensity (db) se ie he pis os o 19 
R 34.00 | 10. 16.86 | 43.40 | 17.20 | 33.30 | 9.571 
Fractures (%) ey 6.18 se ne 3 
Word endings omitted (%) FIR bA ay ee Ate st 
S rea 12.20 | 5.32 3.05 | 7.10 | 2.18 | 10.22 


Intrusions (%) 


* Not present in this condition, 


TABLE 3 
Tests (i) of THE RELIABILITY OF THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEAN VERBAL 
RESPONSE SCORES* 


N = 200; ¢ = 1.97, p = .05; $ = 2.6, p = 01. 


RESULTS AND Discussion 


Utilizing the separate sample, V = 100, 
it was found that 90% of the Ss were in com- 
plete agreement on the discreteness of the 
three AS conditions and the ranking of the 
degree of discomfiture experienced in each of 
the stress conditions. The congruence of these 
subjective reports would tend to support the 
hypothesis that the degrees of stress imposed 
by this technique can be closely controlled. 

Although, for the verbal response variables 
studied, there was a marked difference between 
the nonstress and the stress conditions (Table 
2), there was not a significant difference in the 
responses between the subsequent stress 
conditions for all speech variables (Table 3). 
Loudness, fractures, and intrusions appeared 
to show significant changes between succeed- 
ing conditions (ġ < .003). Intrusions, which 
are, marked in normal speech, diminished 
under stress. It appeared that there was a 
greater concentration of effort in speaking 


during the stress condition than occurred 
during normal conditions. The perseveration | 
of this concentration during and after the 
stress condition was marked for the intrusion 
response. Be 
The omission of word endings, the speed in 
words per second, showed a slight tendency to” 
increase as the delay was lengthened. Loudness, 
however, increased markedly with increasing 
AS (p < .0001). Fractures decreased while 
word regressions and speech duration were 
not affected by the changing stress conditions 
In the planning of the experiment, each 
discrete AS condition was checked up to 107 
minutes, which to the Ss, as reported, seemed: 
like an interminable period. It was found that) 
for any one stress condition there was 
diminution of any of the responses within the 
time tested. This appears to indicate that] 
adaptation to this type of stress probably didi 


stress situations were probably a function of | 
the different AS delays rather than of time ” 
duration alone, since the total AS period was 
44 minutes. t 

The results shown in Table 4 support the | 
hypothesis that the reaction to stress is a 
function of the S’s perception of the situation. 
The Ss who perceived the AS as a challenge | 
tended to try to overcome the stress by forceful 
and persistent activity (p < .01). They spoke ih 
longer and louder than those Ss who felt the” 
AS to represent a threat. The threatened SS 
were inclined to withdraw from the stress 
situation by speaking very softly and briefly. 
This latter group reported that they felt 
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stupid (self-recrimination) and/or experienced 
difficulty in thinking under the AS. The Ss 
who usually attributed their difficulties to 
others showed a tendency to omit word 
endings without attempting to correct this 
error (6 < .01). It seems that since they 
felt that they were not responsible for the 
difficulty, they experienced no or only a slight 
need for precision. 

The relationship between personality traits 
and the various speech errors under AS indi- 
cates that when certain traits are present to a 
high degree, S tends to make a specific type of 
error. Those who were “sensitive” and/or 
expressed a “need to control their feelings” 
tended to increase the intensity of their vocal 
amplitude, (See Table 5 for level of significance 
of personality trait relationships.) The Ss who 
were “disputatious” used speech duration as 
their mode of attempting to master the AS. 
“Vindictiveness” resulted in a withdrawal 
type of behavior in which the Ss spoke briefly. 
The incidence of fractures appears to be 
related to the presence of one or more asso- 
ciated personality traits which indicate a 
tendency towards “‘seclusiveness” and “‘secre- 
tiveness.” The Ss who had feelings of self- 
sufficiency and high morale did not mind 
going back over their word errors to correct 
them (Table 5). Individuals who do not 
experience a loss of face on correcting their 
errors, i.e., possessing high self-esteem, fre- 
quently exhibited this kind of behavior. 

Although behavior may be considered as 
multiply determined, it appears that under 


TABLE 4 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VOCAL ELEMENTS AND Ss’ 
Perceptions (SCALE A AND B ITEMS) OF THE 
Srress CONDITIONS* 


Responses Scale and Item Trot Rin 
Intensity (db) A-usually ill at ease —.23* 
B—felt stupid —.27 
B—felt like slowing up —.25 .39 
Duration B—felt stupid —.33 
B—felt like showing off +28 
B—found thinking hard Ht “u 
Word endings A—usually others’ fault -30 
omitted (%) B—difficulty in thinking -25 35 
Words omitted B—felt jumpy -31 
B—felt like being nasty 33 49 


* Significant at .05 level; all other correlations significant at 
«01 level. 
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TABLE 5 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VOCAL ELEMENTS AND 
PERSONALITY TRAITS FOR THE 
STRESS CONDITIONS 


Responses Personality Category riot Rise 

Intensity (db) Sensitiveness 24t 
Emotional reticence We 35 

Duration (sec.) Vindictiveness —.29 
Disputatiousness +29 AD 

% fractures Seclusiveness 4 
Secretiveness 24° 
Irritability +27 
Unpleasant reminiscence +3538 

« 

% word regressions  Cooperativeness u 
Self-sufficiency 33 
Ambitiousness 36 
Morale M4 56 

% words omitted Punctuality 22" 
Persistence =t 
Emotional control —:26 
Pleasant reminiscence A A 

% intrusions Tempo 32 


* Significant at .05 level; all other correlations significant at 
«01 level. 
nonstressful conditions the activity of the 
individual is directed toward a single goal. 
Other goals may exist at this time. However, 
these secondary goals are subordinated to the 
chief goal, and as such are weak or inoperant. 

As normal situations become stressful, 
secondary goals such as satisfaction of needs 
and behavioral tendencies are activated and 
become a relatively important determinant 
in the pattern of behavior, The S’s behavior 
that is organized and oriented toward a chief 
goal is reorganized during stress for the simul- 
taneous solution of various subproblems and 
subgoals. The S now no longer reacts to the 
total situation alone but also to various aspects 
of the total situation. In this way we might 
speak of personality as representing a hierarchy 
of behavioral tendencies, with the highest 
level consisting of behavior which is concen- 
trated on the solution of a primary problem. 
As more goals become incorporated into this 
organization, the resulting behavior may be- 
come less effective and often is seemingly 
disorganized due to the probable incongruence 
and patterning of these secondary goals. 

While this shift in organization in some 
individuals may appear to be nongoal directed, 
in others the organization of the goals may 
effect a reinforcement of the effort directed 
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toward the primary goal. This is dependent 
on the mode and manner selected to satisfy 
these subgoals, which differ for different Ss. 

The specific behavior of the individual 
under stress will be determined by (a) the 
objective problem, (b) his subjective interpre- 
tation of the situation, and (c) the organization 
of his personality traits. The degree of effi- 
ciency of the goal-directed activity under 
stress will then be a function of individual 
organization. If under stress the behavioral 
determinants result in confusion and conflict- 
ing tendencies, then there is a loss in efficiency. 
However, if the behavioral tendencies that do 
exist are not in conflict with each other and/or 
with the primary goal, then under stress these 
related tendencies may yield a more efficient 
pattern of goal directed behavior. 

This type of stress-inducing technique 
should prove to be effective in furthering 
research on frustration tolerance, problems of 
the effect of concomitant stress conditions, 
level of aspiration, and flexibility of adjust- 
ment under stress. 


SUMMARY 


Two hundred Ss were subjected to various 
delays of auditory feedback. Speech errors 
made under stress were analyzed to establish 
the degree of relationship with perception of 
the stress and personality traits. 

This delayed auditory feedback is effective 
in inducing various degrees of stress. The 
manner in which the Ss reacted to the stress 
was consistent with subjective reports of their 
feelings during stress and their interpretation 
of the AS situation. 

A significant relationship between the type 
of verbal errors made under stress and per- 
sonality traits indicates the probability that 

stress behavior reflects a hierarchical level of 


Norman Korosow 


trait organization which is dependent upon the 
pattern of traits which are operant at that 
time. 
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DO INTERCULTURAL EXPERIENCES AFFECT ATTITUDES?! 


HOWARD PERSIFOR SMITH 
Bennington College 


LTHOUGH research on the impact of 
Ares experiences has increased 
considerably in recent years (4, 10, 
11, 13, 15, 23, 25, 26), many problems have 
not been explored. From the viewpoint of 
method, there is need for a study that em- 
ploys control groups and more than one 
experimental group. The writer designed the 
present study with these questions in mind: 

1. Do certain types of intercultural experi- 
ence have a special impact on individual 
attitudes and behavior? 

2. Does prior knowledge of an individual’s 
attitudinal structure enable one to predict 
what his reaction to an intercultural experi- 
ence will be? 

3. Are there personality differences between 
the extremely world-minded individual and 
the extremely nationalistic person? 

4. So far as method is concerned, can a 
personal interview be used in such a way as to 
permit the before-and-after measurement of 
attitude change by conventional statistical 
tests? 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The experimental subjects (Ss) consisted of 310 
American secondary school and college students.? In 
its composition, 48% of this sample were males, 95% 
were between 16 and 26 years old, 89% lived east of 
the Rocky Mountains, and 95% were of middle or 
upper socioeconomic status. Of the secondary school 
subjects, about half attended private schools; 91% of 
the college students attended private colleges, pre- 
dominantly in the Northeast. 

These experimental Ss were divided into four groups 
selected so as to represent different types of experience 
while abroad. All Ss in these groups went to Europe in 
the summer of 1950. The primary experimental group, 
in that it was the largest and the most intensively 
studied, consisted of 136 persons who went to Europe 


1This paper is based on a doctoral dissertation 
submitted to the Department of Social Relations, 
Harvard University (22). I am particularly indebted to 
G. W. Allport for his advice and guidance. The study 
was made possible by a grant from the Edward Yarnall 
Hartshorne Memorial Fund of the Experiment in 
International Living. AMY 

2 References in this section to number of Ss indicate 
the number originally contacted. Details on sample 
sizes appear in Table 1. 


with the Experiment in International Living (the 
Experiment). The other experimental groups included 
26 persons who went to Europe with the Quaker 
International Voluntary Service (QIVS) , 40 who trav- 
eled with the United States National Student Asso- 
ciation (NSA), and 44 who went to Europe either by 
themselves, with family or friends, or as members of 
a tourist group. Most Ss in this latter group—the 
“tourist group”—were friends of students in The 
Experiment sample and were selected by “Experimen- 
ters” in accordance with instructions ffom the writer; 
the purpose in drawing the sample in this manner 
was to obtain a group that would be similar in back- 
ground to Experimenters. 

The Experiment in International Living is an edu- 
cational organization whose most extensive activity 
is a plan whereby each summer about 500 American 
students live for two months in a foreign country. It 
is this phase of the organization’s program that we have 
studied. Traveling in groups of 10 under the guidance 
of leaders, Experimenters live in a given town in the 
foreign country for the first four weeks of the summer 
as members of separate families where there are young 
people of their own age. During the second half of the 
summer the American group members and their 
young foreign hosts travel informally together in other 
parts of the country. The emphasis is on getting to 
know well people in one country, and especially on 
knowing well the members of one family in this country, 
rather than on travel or sightseeing. 

The Quaker International Voluntary Service (QIVS) 
is the overseas work-camp agency of the American 
Friends Service Committee. Participants in the QIVS 
whom we studied spent the summer of 1950 in inter- 
national workcamps in a number of western European 
countries. The personnel of each camp consisted of 
young Europeans, with no more than three Americans 
in one camp. The work-camp projects involved such 
activities as reforestation, construction of a cooperative 
housing project, and road construction. 

The NSA Ss traveled through Europe in groups of 
30,, visiting an average of six countries during the 
summer. The various NSA tours combined study, 
sightseeing, and contacts with Europeans. The activities 
of the Ss in the tourist group were similar to those of 
the NSA students, rather than to activities of the 
Experimenters and QIVS participants, in that the 
tourist Ss traveled a great deal. 

The control Ss comprised three groups. One of these 
wasa “stay-at-home” group of 25 Columbia University 
students who spent the summer in the United States. 
A second control group consisted of all QIVS partici- 
pants who had gone to Europe for the summer but 
who had not received the pretest. This group, 14 in 
number, received only the posttest. The third control 
group consisted of a sample of 25 student tourists who 
had been to Europe but who had not received the pre- 
test. They were selected in the same manner as the 
experimental group of tourists. This experimental 
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design includes seven different groups and was devised 
in accordance with recommendations for control group 
design set forth by Solomon (24). 


i Testing Instruments and Procedures 


| The Ss in this study were living throughout the 
United States prior to the European experience. This 
fact made it necessary to contact participants by mail 
and consequently placed restrictions on the kind of 
testing instruments that could be used. 

One primary instrument in the mail questionnaire 
was the 32-item Worldmindedness Scale. This is a 
Likert-type scaledesigned by Sampson to emphasizevalue 
judgments related to the concept of world-mindedness 
rather than to,measure topical subjects or knowledge 
or interest in the sphere of internationalism (21). 
Sampson reports reliability coefficients of the scale 
that are above .90; data concerning the validity of the 
scale appear in the present writer’s original unpublished 
study (22). A high score on the scale indicates high 
world-mindedness. 

Other mail questionnaire instruments consisted of 
11 items from the Ethnocentrism Scale, 11 items from 
the Fascism Scale, and 10 items from the Political- 
Economic Conservatism Scale, all part of the California 
Public Opinion Scale (1), and 8 items from the De- 
mocracy Scale, adapted by Riecken from the Ideology 
Test of the First Bethel Conference of the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Development (20). 
High scores on these scales indicate, respectively, high 
ethnocentrism, high authoritarianism, high conserva- 
tism, and a low degree of belief in democracy in group 
relations. The respective pretest correlations of the 
scales with the Worldmindedness Scale, based on 223 
Ss, are —.71, —.46, ~.53, and —.29. As a measure of 
personality we selected the original form of a scale 
constructed and factor-analyzed into five variables by 
Guilford and Guilford (8, 9) from items in tests of 
introversion-extraversion. This scale was scored ac- 
cording to instructions in a personal communication 
from J. P. Guilford. 

The pretest questionnaire, composed primarily of 
the above attitude and personality scales, was mailed 
to all Ss in the four experimental groups in May, 1950. 
The posttest questionnaire was mailed in the fall of 
1950 to those Ss in the experimental groups and the 
stay-at-home control group who had returned the 
pretest, and to Ss in the two posttest-only control 
groups. All groups except the stay-at-home control 

_ group received follow-ups. Table 1 presents the number 
of Ss in the study and the various rates of response. 
The groups with the lowest response rates are the 
tourists and the stay-at-home control-group subjects. 
On the basis of information concerning the characteris- 
tics of mail questionnaire nonrespondents (2, 3, 6, 7, 
and 19), one would expect the means in these two 
groups to be somewhat higher on the Worldmindedness 
Scale in particular (since this scale is most relevant to 
the focus of the study) and to some extent lower on 
bah ee a than would probably have 

»the case if we obtained a 1 Tespot 
from the samples. Ee RA 
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TABLE 1 
SUBJECTS IN THE STUDY 
Pretest Mailing Posttest Mailing* 
Sammie | te Nant cafe sah ae 
receiving \ret turning] ing ing | turning 
pretest | pretest | pretest |posttest|posttest|posttest 
Experi- 136 119 87.5 112 105 oF 
ment 
Tourist “4 34 7 32 29 91 
Tourist 25 19 16 
post- 
only 
NSA 40 39 97.5 38 36 95 
QIVS 26 25 96 14 13 93 
QIS 4 13 93 
post- 
only 
Stay-at- 25 16 4 16 11 Cc) 
home 
control 
All groups} 271 233 86 251 226 90 


* Pretest respondents who remained in Europe did not re- 
ceive the posttest. 


The Interview Schedule 


A personal interview of 14 open-ended questions 
and four multiple-choice questions was administered 
on board ship to and from Europe to a group of Ex- 
perimenters who had received the mail questionnaire, 
The writer asked the same questions in both the June 
and the September interviews. The questions focused 
on attitudes toward England, France, and Germany; 
questions were the same for each country, although 
different probes for each country were devised for 
certain questions. All interviewees were to spend the 
summer in one of these countries and were interviewed 
about the country they were to visit. The questions 
covered such topics as the interviewee’s ideas about 
differences and similarities between the United States 
and the foreign country, the things he liked best and 
least about the foreign country, the things he thought 
persons in the foreign country liked best and least 
about Americans, etc. 

In order to permit statistical comparisons between 
statements in the pre- and postinterviews and between 
statements of different kinds in the same interview, 
we coded all interview responses into units, one unit 
being defined as “a single thought, feeling, or descrip- 
tion whose meaning is apparent.” The criterion for the 
meaning of any response was its relation to the defini- 
tions of units in any one of 12 content-analysis cate- 
gories: that were set up. The meaning of the generic 
quantitative expression unit was made dependent upon 
the meaning of the definitions in the content-analysis 
categories, since the purpose in formulating such an 
entity was to permit the mathematical expression of 
the qualitative statements coded in the content-analysis 
categories. At the same time, definitions of the 12 
types of qualitative statement in which we were 
interested had to be such that instances of them would 
satisfy the definition of a unit. 
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The scoring system was set up in such a way that 
the size of a unit was independent of the number of 
words it contained. The reliability of the scoring system 
was determined by rescoring five interviews selected at 
random, constituting 13% of all Ss interviewed twice 
and 13% of the total pages of interview material. The 
writer rescored the five interviews five months after 
his first scoring and approximately at the same time 
had an undergraduate psychology major score the five 
interviews independently. The student was familiarized 
with the content-analysis system but was not given 
intensive practice before she began the scoring. 

There were 48 Ss in the first interview (out voyage) 
and 39 of the same 48 in the second (return voyage). 
(The other nine Ss either stayed in Europe or returned 
on a different ship.) Interview findings are based on 
the 39 Ss interviewed twice. Responses were recorded 
by hand in a speed-writing system used by the writer. 
A comparison of the amount of material recorded by 
hand with verbatim transcriptions of two interviews 
recorded on an Audograph showed that 15% of the 
units were missed. That there was no systematic bias 
in the type of response recorded by hand is indicated 
from a comparison of interview units in various content 
analysis categories recorded by hand with units scored 
from verbatim protocols for the same subjects. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


1. Effects of Different Types of Interculiural 

Experience 

Considering first the behavioral effects of the 
European experience, we found changes in 
internationally oriented behavior in the four 
experimental groups but not in the stay-at- 
home control group, according to two measures 
of such behavior—correspondence with Euro- 
peans and gifts sent to Europe. The respective 
increases for the Experiment, NSA, QIVS, and 
tourist samples in the number of Europeans 
corresponded with are 615%, 540%, 300%, and 
200%. (At the beginning of the summer the 


The degree of agreement between the writer’s 
original scoring of the five interviews and the two re- 
liability scorings was tested by six different methods. 
These procedures, described in detail in the original 
study (22), examined umitizing reliability, or the degree 
of agreement among the three scorings in dividing the 
interview responses into units, and categorising re- 
liability, or the degree of agreement in coding units into 
the content analysis categories, and also determined 
the effect of disagreements among the three scorings 
on the interviewees’ mean scores in the content analysis 
categories. We found that differences between the 
original scoring and the two reliability scorings did 
not significantly distort the means in any category. 
The greatest amount of disagreement was between the 
student’s scoring of the five interviews and the writer’s 
original scoring; but a test of the significance of the 
largest mean differences yielded a ¢ value less than one 
in all cases. 
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number of Europeans corresponded with 
varied from 28% to 38% of the subjects in the 
four samples.) In regard to changes oyer the 
summer in number of Ss sending gifis to 
Europe, only in the case of Experimenters does 
the increase in number sending gifts approach 
statistical significance. For the Experiment 
sample, the 74% increase in this activity is 
highly significant according to a chi square of | 
12.56. (The presummer numbers of persons 
sending gifts to Europe varied from 28% to 
42% for the experimental groups.) Three other 
behavioral measures—membership in organi- 
zations with primarily international interests, 
vocational choice, and college major—showed 
no significant changes. 

The implication of these behavioral findings, 
limited by the relatively peripheral nature of 
the changes that proved to be significant, is 
that changes in internationally oriented be- 
havior are most likely to occur among those 
who have established close personal ties with 
people in a foreign country. 

As for attitude changes during the four- to 
six-month testing interval, neither in the 
stay-at-home control group nor in any of the 
four experimental groups were there significant 
changes in the relatively general attitudes of 
world-mindedness, ethnocentrism, authori- 
tarianism, political-economic conservatism, 
and belief in democratic group process.4 

However, in the case of attitudes having a 
more direct relationship to the Ss’ experiences, 
there were several statistically significant 
changes, the evidence in these instances 
coming from the attitudes of Experimenters 
examined by the interview schedule. One of 
the hypotheses, derived from the program of 
the Experiment in International Living, 
stated that Experimenters would develop more 
favorable attitudes toward the people of the 
country in which they lived. The interview 
data for testing this hypothesis come from 
three sources—answers to two questions asking 
what the Ss liked least about the country they 
visited and what they liked most, and ratings 


4 The experience of taking the pretest did not inter- 
act with the experimental experience to affect posttest 
response: according to our finding, there were no sig- 
nificant differences between the posttest scores of the 
two posttest-only control groups and the posttest 
scores of the experimental subjects in these two sam- 
ples (i.e., the QIVS and tourist samples). 
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TABLE 2 
Copep CONTENT ANALYSIS UNITS FOR 
INTERVIEWEE STATEMENTS ABOUT 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND 


GERMANY 
Countries N Favorable Unfavorable 
: Units Units 
England B 12 106 48 
A. 12 211 89 
France B 17 127 107 
A 17 313 370 
Germany B 10 116 98 
A 10 146 200 
Total B 39 349 253 
R 39 670 659 


by four judges of the affective tone of (a) 
content analysis units categorized as differ- 
ences noted between America and the Euro- 
pean country, and (b) units coded as state- 
ments about traits descriptive of the European 
country. 

The relevant figures appear in Table 2. One 
notes for the sample as a whole that in the 
first interview 58% of the combined favorable 
and unfavorable units are favorable, while in 
the second interview this figure declines to 
approximately 50%. The proportional decrease 
is not statistically significant. With respect to 
particular countries, Experimenters are more 
favorably inclined toward the English than 
toward the French or Germans, especially at 
the end of the summer: 70% of the units are 
favorable in the case of England compared to 
about 45% for France and Germany com- 
bined. This posttest difference in attitude is 
highly significant as measured by the propor- 
tional difference between England and the 
other two countries in the number of favorable 
and unfavorable units. The critical ratio is 
7.78. 

Statistically significant decreases over the 
summer in favorable attitude occurred both 
for Experimenters who lived in Germany and 
for those who lived in France. The decrease in 
the proportion of favorable to unfavorable 
units is significant (p < .01) in the case of the 
German Experimenters, the critical ratio 
being 2.76. In examining the interview proto- 
cols for these Ss, we noted that three charac- 
teristics attributed to the Germans appeared 
with relatively high frequency among the 
units scored as unfavorable—political apathy, 
nationalistic spirit, and authoritarianism. 
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The Experimenters’ unfavorable comments 
about the Germans were on the whole more 
ideological than interpersonal in nature. In the 
case of attitude toward the French, the de- 
crease in the proportion of favorable units 
is significant (p < .05), the critical ratio 
being 2.237. Among the unfavorable com- 
ments, references to political and religious 
apathy, poor hygiene, and “inefficiency” 
were most common. As in the case of Ger- 
many, unfavorable comments were predomi- 
nantly nonpersonal. 

Two other hypotheses tested by the inter- 
view schedule were based on the Experiment’s | 
expectations that, as a result of the European 
experience, its participants (a) would perceive 
a greater degree of similarity between America 
and the European country in which they 
lived, and (b) would tend to generalize less 
about “THE” French, “THE” English, ete. 
The data pertaining to these hypotheses are 
considered in detail in the original study. We 
found the following significant results in the 
case of statements about similarities and 
differences between America and the three 
European countries: there was a proportional 
increase in similarity units for Experimenters 
who lived in England that was significant 
(p < .001, critical ratio of 3.303), but a 
proportional decrease in similarity units for 
the Experimenters who lived in Germany 
(p < .001, the critical ratio being 3.67). The 
typical statement expressing a similarity be- 
tween England and America was a declarative 
sentence like, “They’re an awful lot like us.” 
No particular traits were singled out. In the 
case of Germany, the most frequently cited 
differences were greater nationalistic spirit of 
Germans and greater conformity to tradition 
and authority. Except for a slight excess of 
similarity-to-difference units in the case of the | 
German Experimenters in the first interview 
(a factor that may be related to the large 
decrease in their statements of similarity), the 
Experimenters reported at much greater 
length in both interviews on differences 
between America and Europe than on similari- 
ties. These findings suggest the possibility that 
people tend to take for granted the similarities 
between themselves and others and to accen- 
tuate the differences. One of the interviewees 
expressed this idea when she observed, “You 
don’t talk as much about similarities. They 
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aren’t things you usually talk about or notice 
especially.” 

We investigated the tendency to generalize 
by measuring the extent to which Ss explicitly 
avoided such a tendency. In view of the 
deliberate wording of the interview questions 
so as to provoke generalizations—Ss were 
asked about THE English, THE French, etc. 
—measuring the frequency of disavowals of 
this tendency appeared to be the most appro- 
priate test of the hypothesis. Of the four 
statistical measures of the hypothesis, only one 
supported it, but not significantly.® One of the 
three measures that showed a tendency in the 
opposite direction from what we had predicted 
was significant ( < .005); the other two 
measures were not significant. This evidence 
for a decrease rather than an increase in the 
tendency to avoid generalizing is not sub- 
stantial; however, there is a possible implica- 
tion in these results that living in a different 
culture for two months may not be long enough 
for a person to appreciate the diversity that 
exists within the foreign culture. Short-lived 
intercultural experiences may facilitate over- 
simplified perceptions.® 

In summary, the findings in this section 
indicate that a relatively brief experience in 
another culture has a limited impact on general 
attitudes, at least as they are measured over a 
four- to six-month time interval. Relatively 
specific attitudes salient to the experience of 
the individual—like those measured by the 
interview schedule—do change, but more 


š The four measures are based on content analysis 
units in two categories: a category for statements 
expressing an avoidance of generalization, such as 
“you just can’t generalize,” and a category for state- 
ments expressing uncertainty about the nature of 
differences and similarities between America and the 
European countries and about traits characteristic 
of the European country (e.g., “It’s awfully hard to 
tell”). The rationale for counting statements of un- 
certainty was that if subjects developed a more dif- 
ferentiated cognitive structure with respect to 
Europeans, they would reflect this in expressions of 
greater uncertainty about the answers to broadly 
worded questions. As it turned out, only a few Ss 
remarked that it was more difficult to answer such 
questions after having lived in the foreign country. 

That the tendency to generalize, as we have 
measured it, does not express an authoritarian person- 
ality trait is suggested by a comparison of the F-scale 
scores of the six interviewees with the highest “gen- 
eralization scores” in the second interview and the 
seven Ss with the lowest scores: the respective F- 
scale means are 44.50 and 44.80. 
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general, deeply rooted attitudes such as world- 
mindedness and ethnocentrism show a negli- 
gible change for most people. These findings 
agree with the results from other research; 
Kolstad (12) and Taba (25), in particular, 
found no change in world-minded attitudes 
following experiences abroad. 

That time interval alone is not the crucial 
variable in attitude change is indicated by 
Riecken’s study of participants in Quaker 
work camps in this country (20); he found that 
the work campers became significantly less 
authoritarian, less ethnocentric, and more in 
favor of democratic ideology after the two- 
month experience. The F-, E-, and D-Scale 
items in the present study are the same ones 
used by Riecken. In our view, the difference 
between Riecken’s findings and the findings in 
the Kolstad, Taba, and present studies is a 
function of the more clearly structured and 
more homogeneous work camp environment 
and—partly as a result of this—of the greater 
salience to this action setting of the attitudes 
measured by Riecken. Riecken has stated that 
the most important variable in an action 
program designed to affect general attitudes 
is the presence of group sanctions for the 
expression of such attitudes. To this conclusion 
we add that a clearly structured, homogeneous 
action setting is the significant condition for 
the development of effective group sanctions.” 


2. Significance of Pre-existing Attitudes 


As part of the inquiry into the effect of 
varying types of experience on attitudes, we 


7 There is some evidence in our original study that 
general social attitudes do change following inter- 
cultural experiences but that the process is a slow one. 
It may be that a period of incubation must follow such 
a many-faceted experience as travel in another country 
before restructuring of attitudes can occur. Our evidence 
suggests that this process takes from one to three years, 
In the case of three samples of Experimenters who had 
been to Europe one year, three years, and twelve 
years prior to the 1950 Experimenters, we found that 
the one-to three-year groups were more world-minded, 
less ethnocentric, and more in favor of democratic 
ideology (an attitude the Experiment attempts to 
develop in its members) than were the 1950 Experi- 
menters who had just returned from Europe. The 
differences were not significant except in the case of 
the Democracy Scale. The evidence for long-run change 
in attitude is highly tentative, since the comparisons 
are ex post facto and since there are no control groups, 
but it does suggest the importance of long-range meas- 
urement of attitudes when the impact of complex 
social experiences is investigated. 
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TABLE 3 
ATTITUDE AND PERSONALITY SCALE MEANS 
OF SELECTED Ss IN THE FOUR 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


Attitude Scales* 
Sample E 
N wW E F | PEC D 
Ss who changed| B | 17 | 101.97 35.18 | 48.18 | 41.65 | 36.65 
most A | 47 | 122.23 | 25.29 | 46.88 | 43.06 35.71 
High-W scale— |B | 19 162.37 | 15.32 | 38.74 | 27.95 | 28.42 
Low-E scale |A | 19 | 167.31 | 13.84 37.50 | 28.32 | 28.32 
Low-W scale— |B| 14 | 86.86 | 39.00 55.04 | 48.95 | 36.15 
High-E scale | A | 14 75.07 | 44.50 | 54.20 | 49.18 | 37.70 
Allexperimental] B | 183 | 126.73 23.94 | 43.40 | 37.75 | 33.11 
groups A | 183 | 128.35 | 23.16 | 42.47 | 38.00 32.95 
Personality Factorst 
Sample M oponon eee ae ee ee ee cae 
i N S E T R M 
High-W scale— |B | 19 18.55 | 17.66 | 16.95 | 3.76 | 9.71 
‘Low-E scale |A| 19 | 17.52 | 16.87 | 16.02 | 3.72 | 9.58 
Low-W scale— |B| 14 | 19.36 | 14.36 | 13.78 | 2.79 | 12.36 
High-E scale | A | 14 | 20.13 | 14.26 13.88 | 2.90 | 11.83 
Allexperimental| B | 183 | 19.26 | 15.46 15.76 | 3.30 | 10.98 
groups A | 183 | 19.16 | 15.57 | 15.66 | 3.29 | 10.43 


* The W, E, F, PEC, and D scales are, respectively, the World- 
mindedness, Ethnocentrism, Fascism, Political-Economic Con- 
servatism, and Democracy scales. 

+ The factorial traits, from left to right, are Social Introversion, 
Emotionality, Thinking Introversion, Rhathymia, and Mascu- 
linity-Femininity. 


analyzed the written self evaluations of their 
summer’s experience by 17 Ss in the experi- 
mental groups who showed the largest com- 
bined change in score on the Worldmindedness 
and Ethnocentrism scales in the direction of 
becoming more world-minded and less ethno- 
centric. The mean change in score on the two 

_ scales combined is 30.1 points, compared with 
a combined change in the opposite direction 
of 2.9 points for the other Ss in the experi- 
mental groups. Attitudes of the 17 Ss did not 
change significantly on the F, PEC, and D 
scales. Attitude scale means for these Ss 
appear in Table 3 in the row, “Subjects who 
changed most.” 

The self evaluations revealed nothing about 
their experiences in Europe that differentiated 
the 17 “changers” from other Ss. Furthermore, 
the Experiment, NSA, and tourist samples 
were proportionately represented in the sample 
of 17. The only variable with respect to which 
these extreme changers and the other subjects 
differed significantly was that of initial 
attitude, the changers being significantly 
more “conservative” in their pretest attitudes 
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on the W, E, F, D, and PEC scales (No QIVS 
Ss were in the sample of changers because 
of the exceptionally “liberal” attitude scores 
in the Quaker sample.) 

In the light of the findings that the 17 
changers did not differ significantly from other 
Ss in scores on the personality scale and that 
their attitude scores were not at the extremes 
of the various distributions, it appears that 
these persons had in the past gained social 
support from their relatively bigoted attitudes 
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rather than gratification for basic personality — 


needs, Exerting a directive, rather than a 
driving or motivational, force on behavior, the 
attitudes of such persons are susceptible to 
reorganization. The changers seem to be 
“conformist” conservatives rather than func- 
tional conservatives or reactionaries. 

The practical significance of these results 
lies in the suggestion they contain that the 


person who benefits most from intercultural 


experiences, in the sense of becoming more 
world-minded and less ethnocentric, is the 
individual who, prior to the international 
experience, is relatively (but not extremely) 
authoritarian, conservative in his political and 
economic views, antidemocratic, ethnocentric, 
and nationalistic. 

Ina further attempt to isolate aspects of the 
European experience that might be correlated 
with attitudes, we analyzed the self evaluations 
of their experiences by the 19 Ss in the experi- 
mental samples whose posttest scores on the 
W and E scales placed them at the most 


world-minded, least ethnocentric extreme of 


these scales. We did the same thing for the 
14 Ss whose posttest scores on the W and E 
scales placed them at the opposite extreme of 
the continuum. Attitude and personality 
scale means for the two samples appear in 
Table 3. Again we were unable to differentiate 
the European experiences of these Ss from the 
experiences of the other subjects or from the 
experiences of one another. 

These findings suggest that what a person’s 
general attitudes will be after such a hetero-_ 


$ The variances of the changers’ scores on the W and 
E scales indicate that the change toward the mean 18 
not a case of statistical regression. The respective 
pretest and posttest variances on the W scale are 464.0 
and 465.7 and on the E scale 138.0 and 79.0 (The F 
ratio of the E-scale variances is 1.75, which is not 
significant.) | 


| 
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geneous experience as living in another country 
is determined more by what his attitudes are 
like before he leaves home than by what 
happens to him while he is away. New experi- 
ences may only confirm the expectancies, or 
reinforce the preconceptions, of the person with 
initially extreme attitudes. As a test of this 
hypothesis we calculated the pretest means of 
the above two samples to determine whether 
posttest attitudes on the W and E scales 
would be more extreme than pretest atti- 
tudes. 

For the 19 High W-Low E (i.e., highly 
world-minded and nonethnocentric) Ss, the 
lower W Scale and higher E Scale means on 
the pretest proved to be statistically unreliable 
because of the significantly larger variances on 
the pretest.? In the case of the 14 highly 
nationalistic, ethnocentric (Low W-High E) 
Ss, we found a decrease over the summer in 
world-mindedness significant (p < .05; t being 
2.38), and an increase in ethnocentrism (p < 
.05, t being 2.46). These attitude changes do 
not appear to be the result of regression 
toward the population mean on the pretest in 
view of the before-and-after W Scale and E 
Scale variances of 576.8, 565.9, 9.03, and 11.74. 
As a further check on the possibility of statis- 
tical regression, we selected the 10 Ss who 
were most ethnocentric and least world-minded 
on the pretest and examined their posttest 
scores and the pretest-posttest differences in 
variance for the two scales. (All 10 Ss were in 
the posttest sample of 14.) We found that the 
decrease in world-mindedness and increase in 
ethnocentrism, although still in evidence, was 
not statistically significant.” For the E Scale, 
t is 1.49 and for the W Scale 1.26. The unre- 
liability of the W Scale change was further 
indicated by the significantly lower pretest 
variance (133.9 compared to 583.9, yielding 
an F ratio significant beyond the .05 level). 

There is clearly no support for the hypoth- 


®To check this result, we selected a second sample 
of 19 High W-Low E Ss on the basis of their extreme 
pretest scores. (Nine of these Ss were also in the 
first sample of 19.) We found no change in the E-scale 
mean but a significant decrease on the posttest in the 
W-scale mean. However, this can be accounted for on 
the assumption of statistical regression in view of the 
significant increase in posttest variance. 

10 The respective W-scale and E-scale pretest and 
posttest means for the sample of 10 are 72.35 and 60.12 
(W scale) and 42.44 and 46.76 (E scale). 
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esis in the case of the Ss who were extremely 
world-minded and nonethnocentric. The Euro- 
pean experience did not significantly affect 
the attitudes of these Ss. In the case of those 
who were extremely ethnocentric and national- 
istic there is some evidence, although not 
highly reliable, that they found, or perhaps 
actively sought, reinforcement for their prej- 
udices in the European experience. Practically 
speaking, we can say that sending an extreme 
nationalist and ethnocentric to another culture 
for the purpose of enlarging his view of the 
world is quite likely to do more harm than 
good. He may well return betieving more 
strongly than before in the superiority of the 
in-group and the rightness of a nationalistic, 
rather than a world-minded, orientation, 

In summary, the data in this section indi- 
cate that prior knowledge of the individual’s 
attitudes may be a better predictor of his 
response to an intercultural experience that is 
unstructured and heterogeneous in nature than 
is information about the intercultural experi- 
ence itself. The importance of knowledge 
about the individual’s pre-existing expecta- 
tions has also been stressed by Taba (25). She 
focused particular attention on the cultural 
stereotypes of American students who spent a 
summer in Europe and found that the existing 
structure of the individual’s stereotypes was 
a significant determinant of his reaction to 
new cultural experiences. 


3. The Extremely World-minded and the 
Extremely Nationalistic Individual: A 
Typology 
There appears from our data a rather well- 

defined typology, expressed in distinctive 

attitudes and personality traits, of the excep- 
tionally world-minded and of the exceptionally 
nationalistic individual. Data in the present 
study, as well as research by Lentz (14) and 
by Campbell and McCandless (5), indicate 
that these two typologies rather closely 
parallel the typologiés of the extremely 
authoritarian and extremely nonauthoritarian 

personality described by Adorno et al. (1). 

We note in Table 3 that the attitudes of the 
exceptionally world-minded individual, com- 
pared to the exceptionally nationalistic person, 
are a great deal more liberal in the political 
and economic spheres, much less authoritarian, 
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and considerably more favorable toward 
democratic ideology. There are also behavioral 
differences: both at the beginning of the sum- 
mer and at the end of the summer we found 
that the world-minded individual is consider- 
ably more active in the international area—he 
corresponds with a significantly larger number 
of persons in Europe and is significantly more 
likely to belong to organizations with inter- 
national interests. He is a great deal more 
likely to have serious motives for going abroad, 
according to the reasons listed by the High W 
and Low W subjects for wanting to go to 
Europe. ™ 

With respect to personality differences, we 
compared the two types of individual on the 
five factorial traits in the Guilfords’ personal- 
ity scale and predicted pretest differences 
between the world-minded and nationalistic 
person on the basis of the material concerning 
authoritarian and nonauthoritarian personal- 
ity structure (1). We expected the scores of the 
High W-Low E individual to reveal the follow- 
ing differences on the Guilford factors from 
the scores of the Low W-High E person: (a) 
less masculinity or dominance on Factor M, a 
masculinity-femininity variable; (b) greater 
emotional immaturity, or emotional depend- 
ence, on Factor E, concerned with the trait of 
emotionality; (c) less shyness on Factor S, 
denoting social introversion; (d) a higher score 
for Factor R, measuring rhathymia, or care- 
freeness; and (e) a higher score on Factor T, 
concerned with thinking introversion. 

The differences were in the predicted direc- 
tion on all factors, but they were not significant 
in the case of Factors S and R." The # scores 
and corresponding significance levels for 
directional hypotheses for factors M, E, S, R, 
and T, respectively, are 2.29 (p < .02), 2.26 
(p < .02), 39 (.4 < p < .5), 1.48 (05 < 
p < .1), and 3.14 (p < .005). According to 
these results, the highly world-minded person 
is less masculine and ascendant, more impul- 


a 

d That this may have been due in the case of Factor 
S to its inappropriateness as a measure of the power- 
vs.-love orientations of the High-E and Low-E Ss in 
the Adorno yolume is suggested by the significant 
difference between the world-minded and nation- 
alistic Ss in what they mentioned on the posttest open- 
ended questions as the most enjoyable part of the 
summer. A significance test of the proportional differ- 
ence in the frequency with which personal experiences 
in the case of the High-W Ss compared to impersonal 
experiences in the case of the Low-W Ss were men- 
tioned yielded a critical ratio of 2.79, (p < .01). 
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sive and emotionally dependent, and more 
inclined toward introspection and internaliza- 
tion of impulses than the very nationalistic 
individual. There is also a tendency for the 
highly world-minded person to be more 
easygoing and carefree, and some indication 
that he is more oriented toward interpersonal 
relations. These personality differences are 
psychologically significant, and the findings do 
not agree with the view expressed by Queener 
(16, 17, 18) that personality traits have little 
or no relationship to social attitudes. 


4. The Interview as an Altitude Scale 


So far as method is concerned, our results 
with the interview schedule show that an 
interview can be used as a sensitive device for 
the short-run measurement of attitude change. 
In Paragraph 1 under Results we mentioned 
several statistically significant changes in 
attitude over the two-month period, as well as 
differences in attitude among the three Experi- 
ment samples. Space limitations permit only 
a passing reference to the fact that other 
interview findings, discussed in the original 
study, revealed significant changes in certain 
attitudes toward the United States. The 
interview content-analysis system has also 
demonstrated that interview responses can be 
scored with a high degree of reliability. 

The interview served the further purpose of 
permitting the covert measurement of atti- 
tudes—attitudes that the Ss did not appear to 
be aware of in themselves, as well as attitudes 
that the Ss did not know were being tested. 
Our measure of the tendency to generalize is a 
covert technique. No interview questions 


referred to attitude toward generalizing, and — 


our measures of the tendency to generalize 
showed that some subjects who professed to 
have learned that “you can’t generalize” 
actually generalized more at the end of the 
summer than at the beginning. 


SUMMARY 


Attitudes and personality traits of 183 
secondary school and college students who 
went to Europe in the summer of 1950 as 
participants in three student organizations of 
as individual tourists were tested before and 
after the European experience by @ mail 
questionnaire. Thirty-nine of these Ss were 
also interviewed twice. 

The principal findings of the study are 45 
follows: 


a a a 


Do INTERCULTURAL EXPERIENCES ÅFFECT ATTITUDES? 


1. Persons who establish close personal 
ties with Europeans are significantly more 
likely than others to engage in internationally 
oriented activities following the European 
experience. 

2. An unstructured, heterogeneous inter- 
cultural experience does not have a significant 
impact on general social attitudes, at least as 
measured over a relatively brief time span; 
specific attitudes do change. 

3. Knowledge of a person’s pre-existing 
attitudes appears to be a better predictor of his 
response to a heterogeneous intercultural 
experience than is information about the 
intercultural experience itself. The person who 
is most likely to become more world-minded 
and less ethnocentric following such an experi- 
ence is the individual whose initial social 
attitudes are relatively “conservative.” The 
person who is exceptionally ethnocentric and 
nationalistic before he goes abroad tends to 
become even more ethnocentric and national- 
istic. 

4, There are significant personality differ- 
ences between those who are exceptionally 
world-minded and those who are exceptionally 
nationalistic. 

5. By means of the content analysis of 
replies to a personal interview, statistically 
significant changes in attitude can be measured 
over a two-month time interval, including 
the measurement of covert attitudes. 

The scientific level of the empirical and 
statistical support for the conclusions in this 
study is somewhat uneven. More research is 
essential. So far as the writer is aware, some 
of the findings have not been reported before 
and need to be verified by further research, 
using different techniques and different groups. 
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THE DISPOSITION TOWARD ORIGINALITY" * 


FRANK BARRON 
Institute of Personality Assessment and Research, University of California, Berkeley 


HERE has been a marked tendency in 

psychological research on originality to 

focus attention upon the single original 
act in itself, rather than upon the total per- 
sonality of the originator. ‘This is understand- 
able, for the birth and development of the 
original idea is usually more immediately 
interesting and dramatically vivid than the 
birth and history of the man who had the idea. 
Newton’s apple and Archimedes’ tub and the 
well of Eratosthenes are thus naturally the 
circumstances with which we associate the re- 
markable insights of these original geniuses; 
we do not often ask ourselyes whether these 
men were for the most part disposed to express 
or to suppress erotic impulses, or whether their 
emotions were fluent or turgid, or how subject 
to intense anxiety they were, or how much 
given to violent action. We tend to disembody 
the creative act and the creative process by 
limiting our inquiry to the creator’s mental 
content at the moment of insight, forgetting 
that it is a highly organized system of re- 
sponding that lies behind the particular origi- 
nal response which, because of its validity, 
becomes an historical event. 

There is good reason for believing, how- 
ever, that originality is almost habitual with 
persons who produce a really singular insight. 
The biography of the inventive genius com- 
monly records a lifetime of original thinking, 
though only a few ideas survive and are remem- 
bered to fame. Voluminous productivity is the 
tule and not the exception among individuals 

1 Acknowledgment is made to the Rockefeller 
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program of research being carried on by the Institute 
of Personality Assessment and Research, of which this 
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reproduction, translation, publications, use, and 
disposal in whole and in part by or for the United 
States Government. Personal views or opinions ex- 
pressed or implied in this publication are not to be con- 
strued as necessarily carrying the official sanction of the 
Department of the Air Force or of the Air Research and 
Development Command. 
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who have made some noteworthy contributio 
Original responses, it would seem, recur re; 
larly in some persons, while there are o! 
individuals who do not ever depart from the 
stereotyped and the conventional in thei 
thinking. q 
If, then, some persons are regularly orig 
while others are regularly unoriginal, it mu 
be the case that certain patterns of relative 
enduring traits either facilitate or impede 
production of original acts. Rather than focus 
ing on the immediate conditions which 
triggered the original response, the pre 
study was concerned with the underlying di 
position toward originality which it may b 
presumed exists in those persons who are 
larly original. The research was directed firsts 
all toward identifying individuals who pt 
formed consistently in a relatively more 
relatively less original way; when this had 
done, the more original were compared 
the less original in terms of personality orga 
zation. Independent evidence concerning 
personalities of the Ss was obtained b 
through the use of standardized paper: 
pencil tests and through employment of th 
living-in assessment method, with its emph si 
upon observation of the Ss through sé 
days of informal social interaction, situa 
tests, group discussions, psychodrama, and 
like. The observers were of course kept in 
norance of the scores earned by the Ss on ti 


of originality. 
Tue RELATIVITY OF ORIGINALITY 


It is a basic assumption of this study 
acts are original only in relation to some SP 
fied commonality. The original must be defin 
relative to the usual, and the degree of 0 
nality must be specified statistically in terms § 
incidence of occurrence. Thus the first c 
terion of an original response is that it shoul 
have a certain stated uncommonness in 4 
particular group being studied. A famili 
example of this in psychological practice is t 
definition of an original response to the 
schach inkblots, the requirement there b 
that the response should, in the examiner’ 
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perience, occur no more often than once in 100 
examinations, 

In the present study, we propose to deal 
with a relatively low order of originality, its 
limits being set by the nature of the sampling 
of Ss. TheSsare100captainsin the United States 
Air Force, and originality as discerned here is 
originality in relation to the usual responses of 
only 100 persons, Furthermore, these 100 per- 
sons are not themselves especially selected for 
originality in relation to the population in 
general. Nevertheless, as we shall show later, 
some of the 100 captains are regularly original 
in comparison with the remainder, while others 
are regularly unoriginal in relation to the entire 
group. Apart from their military status, the 
sample may be described as a group of normal, 
healthy young men, of average intelligence, 
socioeconomically of the lower middle class in 
their pre-army background, and similar to 
young men in general in terms of the usualness 
and the unusualness of their responses to the 
tests of originality employed in this experi- 
ment, 

A second criterion that must be met if a re- 
sponse is to be called original is that it must be 
to some extent adaptive to reality. The intent 
of this requirement is to exclude uncommon 
responses which are merely random, or which 
proceed from ignorance or delusion. An ex- 
ample of the application of this second criterion 
may be taken from the scoring of one of the 
measures of originality used in this experiment: 
the measure is a count of the number of un- 
common and correct anagram solutions to the 
test word “generation.” Many Ss did not 
hesitate to offer solutions that were incorrect, 
and that were usually unique, In such in- 
stances, the application of the second criterion 
of originality was straightforward and decisive. 
Not all of the tests called for such purely cogni- 
tive responses with unambiguous denotative 
meaning, however: in the case of inkblot tests, 
e.g., we come closer to the problems involved 
in evaluating fantasy or works of art, and veri- 
fication cannot be had by recourse to a dic- 
tionary. Instead, when Æ himself cannot “see” 
the form pointed to by S, he must have re- 
course to other psychologists who have given 
many Rorschachs and who can be considered 
fairly open to suggestions as to what the blots 
might reasonably look like. Consensual verifi- 
cation is thus sought for such imaginings. Poor 
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forms, or uncommon responses that did not 
sufficiently respect the inkblot reality, were 
not credited as original in this study, 


THE MEASUREMENT OF ORIGINALITY 


Eight test measures were accepted here as indica- 
tive of originality. They are described below. The first 
three of these measures are taken from the creativity 
battery developed by Guilford and his associates 
(S, 6) in the Project on Aptitudes of High-Level Per- 
Southern California. These 


hore sere: sti Nog pc long bse 


projective techniques, the Rorschach 
(10) and the Thematic Pipe eai hey Test r O); another 
is a commonly used anagram test, the remaining 


two tests were devised by the Berney 


can be put. It is scored for infrequency, in the sam- 
ple under study, of the uses proposed, Odd-even 
reliability in this sample is .77. 

Consequences B. In this test, S is asked to write 
down what would happen if certain changes were 
suddenly to take place, The task for him is to 
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cleverness from 0 to 5, The number of titles 

2, 3, 4, or 5 constitutes the cleverness score, 
rater agreement in this study was .43, 

4. Rorschach O +. This is a count of the num 


s Fk 
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Thematic Apperception Test: Originality rating. Two 
raters, working independently of one another, rated 
the TAT protocols of the 100 Ss on a 9-point scale, 
using approximate normal curve frequencies for each 
point along the scale. Interrater agreement was .70. 
The S's score was the average of the two ratings, 
6. Anagrams, The test word “generation” was used, 
tad Sh anagram teins ere sored far lale 
uency of occurrence in the sample under study, If 
By ara acaoatioe, Yat wean comrect tad that ‘wae 
offered by no more than two other Ss, he received 
one point for originality. Total score is therefore 
the number of such uncommon but correct solutions, 
Word Rearrangement Test: Originality rating. In this 
test, S is given 50 words which were selected at 
random from a list of common nouns, adjectives, and 


* The present writer is indebted to Dr. Guilford snd 


the personnel of the Project not only for permission to 
use the tests, but also for the actual scoring of the pro- 
tocols. 
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adverbs. He is told to make up a story which will en- 
able him to use as many as possible of the listed 
words. His composition is rated for originality on a 
9-point scale, just as the TAT was. Interrater 
agreement in this instance was 67. 

8. Achromatic Inkblots. This is a set of 10 achromatic 
inkblots constructed locally, The S is asked to give 
only one response to each blot. Responses were 
weighted according to their frequency of occurrence 
in the sample under study, the more infrequent 
responses receiving the higher weights. Score is the 
sum of the weights assigned to S’s responses on all 
10 blots. Odd-even reliability was .43. 


It is worth noting that all eight of these tests 
are free-response tests; the respondent is not 
presented with alternatives devised by the 
test maker, but must instead summon from 
within himself his own way of solving prob- 
lems, seeing the blots, interpreting the pictures, 
putting together the words or letters, and so 
on. There is considerable latitude allowed for 
self-expression and for idiosyncratic interpre- 
tation. 

Furthermore, diverse media are presented 
for the respondent to express himself through. 
The two inkblot tests allow for original visuali- 
zation, or original perceptual organization of 
visual forms. The TAT and the Word Rear- 
rangement Test permit originality of verbal 
composition to show itself. Consequences and 
Unusual Uses call for bright ideas in more or 
less discrete form. Plot Titles evokes epigram- 
matic or sloganistic originality, while Ana- 
grams requires a combination of word fluency 
and ease of perceptual reorganization. 

If originality is indeed a dimension, and if 
some persons are regularly original while others 
are regularly unoriginal, we should expect the 
intercorrelations of these measures to be posi- 
tive and to be statistically significant; we 
should not, however, expect the coefficients to 
be very high, for it is reasonable that the 
dimension of originality would have its vari- 
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one or 
expectations are confirmed in the present studj 
may be seen from Table 1, in which the Pear 
sonian correlation coefficients of all eight test 
measures with one another are given. (With an 
N of 100, a Pearsonian r is significant at the 
05 level if it is .20 or greater; an r of .26 

significant at the .01 level.) 4 

‘As Table 1 shows, the correlations of tl 
eight measures with one another tend to bi 
positive and to be significantly different fron 
zero. The inkblot tests alone appear to bea 
little relationship to the other measures; Mm 
deed, they do not even correlate significantl} 
with one another. If the two inkblot tests ar 
excluded, however, two-thirds of the intercor 
relations of the remaining six measures art 
significant at the .05 level, and all are positiv 
Table 1 thus provides satisfactory evidence o 
the expected coherence or regularity of th 
manifestations of originality, with conside 
reservations, however, concerning the rele 
vance of inkblot originality to the dimensio 
here being measured. 

Since it is quite possible that originality 
simply a multifactorial dimension in which cet 
tain factors bear little relationship to othe 
factors but yet are positively related to U 
underlying dimension as a whole, it wou 
probably be premature to exclude the inkbl 
measures from this battery of tests of om 
nality. Considerable doubt must be entertaine 
concerning their validity, however, and the 
is another piece of evidence which reinforce 
the doubt. The staff psychologists who con 
ducted the three-day living-in assess 
were particularly interested in two theoreti 
cally central variables which they sought t 


essment 


TABLE 1 
>  INTERRELATIONS OF EIGHT ORIGINALITY MEASURES 

Test Measures 1, 2. 3. 4, $ 6. 
1. Unusual Uses — .42 .37 .08 
2. Consequences B .42 = 46 —.02 A Si 3 
3. Plot Titles B ‘37 Bn u ay 26117 i 
4. Rorschach O+ Ce eS Cee ee oy 03, —.05 
5. TAT Originality 147 iat > 2126 Sate has) 1.86 j 
6.’Anagrams ‘29 17 (ny n36 : 
7. Word Synthesis Orig. 106 96 foe i161 . E ea let., 8S 
8, Inkblot Originality 117 09 07 EELA 


TABLE 2 


Rerationsmp or E1cur Test MEASURES TO RATED 
ORIGINALITY AND To COMPOSITE TEST ORIGINALITY 


Test Measures 9 10 

1, Unusual uses -30 -60 
2. Consequences B .36 .59 
3. Plot Titles B .32 62 
4. Rorschach 0+ -18 .38 
5. TAT: Originality .45 59 
6. Anagrams +22 62 
7. Word Synthesis Originality 45 51 
8. Inkblot Originality 07 -46 
9. Staff Rating: Originality = .55 
10. Composite Test Originality „55 — 


rate on the basis of their observations: one of 
these variables was Originality (the other was 
Personal Stability). The correlations between 
this final over-all rating on Originality and the 
eight test measures of originality are shown in 
Table 2. Also given in Table 2 are the correla- 
tions of the eight measures individually with a 
variable which is the sum of the standard 
scores earned by each S on each of the eight 
tests; in other words, each test measure is 
correlated with a composite of which it is itself 
a part. The correlations thus show the relative 
contributions of each test to the total score on 
the battery of tests. 

Table 2 provides evidence that the test 
battery is in substantial agreement with the 
staff psychologists who gave ratings on Origi- 
nality without knowledge of the test scores. 
The correlation of .55 between the test com- 
posite and the observers’ ratings is encouraging 
evidence that inexpensive, objective, and effi- 
cient measurement of originality is possible. 

Again, however, the inkblot measures have 
relatively little relationship to these composite 
variables. The staff rating of Originality cor- 
relates significantly with six of the eight meas- 
ures (well beyond the .01 level of significance 
with five of them); but neither Rorschach 
Originality nor Inkblot Originality is signifi- 
cantly related to the staff rating. As would be 
_ expected, these measures also have the least 
contribution to make to the test composite. 

In spite of this situation, both inkblot meas- 
ures were retained in the battery for purposes 
of identifying regularly original and regularly 
unoriginal Ss. The reasoning was as follows: 
On the face of it, uncommon responses to ink- 
blots are original acts within the definition of 
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originality being employed here, Tendencies 
toward uncommon visual perceptions are of 
course not readily recognized in ordinary social 
situations, since they have to be verbalized to 
be socially visible. Hence the failure of inkblot 
tests to correlate with the staff rating of Origi- 
nality, based on observations of social behavior 
alone, should be discounted. The lack of a 
verbal component in perceptual originality, 
and its conspicuous presence in the other 
originality tests, may also account for the 
relative independence of the inkblot tests in 
the test composite. Finally, if the inkblot 
measures contribute only error variance to the 
composite, their retention will result in failure 
of some true relationships to appear, but this 
will be an error on the conservative side; and if 
they do in fact contribute true variance not 
contributed by any other test, they may add 
appreciable validity to the picture of the per- 
sonality correlates of originality. They were 
therefore retained for the purpose of identify- 
ing regularly original and regularly unoriginal 
subjects. 

A dual criterion was now established for 
calling a given subject regularly original: (a) he 
had to be at least one standard deviation above 
the mean on the test composite; (b) he had to be 
at least two standard deviations above the 
mean on at least one of the eight measures. 
Fifteen regularly original Ss were thus identi- 
fied; more than half of them were at least two 
standard deviations above the mean on two or 
more of the eight tests. 

For comparison purposes, the 15 lowest 
scorers on the final distribution of summed 
standard scores were selected; all of these Ss 
also met the criterion of being at least two 
standard deviations below the mean on at least 
one of the eight measures. They will be referred 
to as the regularly unoriginal subjects. 


Some HYPOTHESES SUGGESTED BY 
Previous WORK 


The existence of a very general attitude 
toward experience, of a sort which disposes 
toward complexity of outlook, independence of 
judgment, and originality, has been suggested 
by the results of studies reported earlier by the 
present writer. It was found, e.g., that indi- 
viduals who refused to yield to strong pressure 
from their peers to concur ‘in a false group 
opinion described themselves, on an adjective 
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check list, as “original” and “artistic” much 
more frequently than did subjects who yielded 
to such group pressure (1). In addition, the 
independent (nonyielding) Ss showed a marked 
preference for complex and asymmetrical line 
drawings, as opposed to simple and symmetri- 
cal drawings. This preference for the complex 
and asymmetrical had been shown previously 
to be highly correlated both with the choice of 
art as a vocation (3) and with rated artistic 
ability among art students. Furthermore, in a 
sample of Ph.D. candidates in the sciences, 
preference for the complex and asymmetrical 
figures proved to be significantly related to 
rated originality in graduate work (2). This 
same relationship was found among graduating 
medical school seniors who were rated for 
originality by the medical school faculty. Other 
evidence indicated that the opposed prefer- 
ences, for complexity or for simplicity, were 
related to a generalized experiential disposi- 
tion: the preference for complexity is asso- 
ciated with a perceptual attitude which seeks 
to allow into the perceptual system the greatest 
possible richness of experience, even though 
discord and disorder result, while the prefer- 
ence for simplicity is associated with a percep- 
tual attitude which allows into the system only 
as much as can be integrated without great dis- 
comfort and disorder, even though this means 
excluding some aspects of reality. 

From all of these considerations, certain 

> hypotheses as to the characteristics of original 
persons were derived and put to the test in the 
present study. The hypotheses, and the ways 
in which they were tested, or partially tested, 
are described below. 
Hypothesis 1. 

That original persons prefer complexity and 
some degree of apparent imbalance in phe- 
nomena. 

Test 1a, The Barron-Welsh Art Scale of the 
Figure Preference Test. Preference for complex- 
asymmetrical figures éarns the subject a high 

score. 


Hypothesis 2. 
That original persons are more complex 
psychodynamically and have greater personal 


Test 2a. Psychiatric interviewer rating on 
“Complexity and Scope as a Person.” The Ss 
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receiving high ratings are those who were diag- 
nosed by a psychiatric interviewer, on the basis 
of a two-hour interview, as having a “more 
complex personality structure and greater po- 
tential for complex ego-synthesis.” Ratings 
were on a 9-point scale with approximate 
normal curve frequencies being assigned to 
each point along the scale. 


Hypothesis 3. 

That original persons are more independent 
in their judgments. 

Test 3a. The Independence of Judgment 
Scale. On this inventory scale, which was de- 
veloped against the criterion of actual behavior 
in the Asch group pressure experiment in pre- 
vious studies, high scores indicate similarity to 
persons who manifest independence. 

Test 3b. A modification of the Asch group 
pressure experiment.‘ This is a situational test 
in which Ss are put under pressure from their 
peers to agree to certain apparent group judg- 
ments. High scores indicate yielding to such 
pressures; regularly original persons should 
therefore have lower scores. 


Hypothesis 4. 


That original persons are more self-assertive 
and dominant, 

Test 4a. Dominance-submission ratings in a 
psychodramatic situation especially designed 
to elicit such tendencies in the subjects. 
Ratings were on a 9-point scale. 

Test 4b. The Social Dominance scale of the 
California Psychological Inventory (4). This is 
a thoroughly studied and validated scale for 
the measurement of dominance in real-life 
social situations, 

Test 4c. Staff rating on Dominance, based on 
three days of observation of social behavior. 
Dominance was defined for the raters as fol- 
lows: “Self-assurance, ascendance, and self- 
confidence in dealing with others; forceful, 


‘This version of the group pressure experiment re- 
tains the prototypical psychological situation used by 
Asch, but introduces novel methods of experimental 
control and greatly expands the kinds of judgments 
on which group pressure is brought to bear. The new 
technique was devised by Richard S. Crutchfield, who 
has reported its details in his presidential address, 

Conformity and Character,” before the Division of 
Personality and Social Psychology, American Psy- 
chological Association, New York City, September 4, 
1954. (Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 191-198.) 
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authoritative, resolute, not easily intimidated.” 
A 5-point rating scale was used. 

Test 4d. The Self-assertiveness scale of the 
California Psychological Inventory. 

Test 4e. The Phallicism scale of the Personal 
Preference Scale (8). This scale is intended as a 
measure of the derivatives and residuals in the 
adult personality of propensities which were 
highly cathected in the phallic stage of psycho- 
sexual development. High scores indicate an 
emphasis on personal power and desire for 
recognition. 


Hypothesis 5. 

That original persons reject suppression as a 
mechanism for the control of impulse. This 
would imply that they forbid themselves 
fewer thoughts, that they dislike to police 
themselves or others, that they are disposed to 
entertain impulses and ideas that are com- 
monly taboo, and in general that they express 
in their persons the sort of indiscipline which 
psychoanalytic theory would ascribe to a li- 
bidinal organization in which derivatives of 
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the early anal rather than of the late anal stage 
in psychosexual development predominate. 

Test 5a. An index of suppression-expression 
on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory (7) is obtained by adding the T scores 
on the Lie, Hysteria, and K scales and sub- 
tracting from that sum the sum of T scores on 
Psychopathic Deviation and Hypomania. On 
this index, regularly original Ss should obtain 
lower scores. 

Test 5b. The Policeman Interest scale of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank (11). While 
this is bound to be a somewhat derivative 
measure of the personality tendéhcy toward 
suppression of outlawed impulse, it does at 
least reflect the similarity of the subject’s 
interests to those of persons who are regularly 
employed at maintaining law, order, and civil 
discipline—who, in short, seem vocationally 
suited to policing. Regularly original Ss should 
earn low scores, 

Test 5c. The Early Anal and the Late Anal 
scales of the Personal Preference Scale (Gry- 


TABLE 3 
Tests OF HYPOTHESES 
Origi. Unoriginals 
sa a (N = 15) (N = 15) 
M SD M SD t Bsc 
1. Preference for complexity 
Test 1a, Barron-Welsh Art Scale 19.40 12.28 12.67 10.69 2.16 | .02 
2. Complexity as a person 
Test 2a. Psychiatric rating: “Complexity as a 6.40 1.82 4.00 1.67 3.58 | .001 
person” 
3. Independence of judgment 
Test 3a. Independence of Judgment Scale 9.60 1.67 8.00 2.94 1.74 | .05 
Test 3b. Group pressure situation* 5.00 1.87 8.60 1.80 3.93 | .001 
4. Self-assertion and Dominance 
Test 4a. Psychodrama: Dominance rating 41.13 11.70 38.40 7.78 0.72 | .23 
Test 4b. CPI: Social Dominance Scale 36.60 3.74 28.87 4.75 4.74 | .001 
Test 4c. Staff rating: Dominance 34.40 7.10 25,40 4.06 4.05 | .001 
Test 4d. SCPI: Self-Assertiveness Scale 15.73 1.44 15.07 2.74 0.78 | .22 
Test 4e, PPS: Phallicism Scale (VIK) 13.20 2.37 9.13 4.27 3.08 | .01 
5. Rejection of suppression; tendency towards ex- 
pression of impulse € 
Test 5a. MMPI: (L + Hy + K) — (Pd + Ma) | 43.47 26.24 58.87 12.30 1.78 | .045 
Test 5b. SVIB: Policeman Interest Scale 44.67 9.87 55.00 10.81 | —2.61 | .01 
Test 5c, PPS: Early Anal Scale (IVB) 20.33 4.57 17.87 2.90 1.66 | .06 
Late Anal Scale (VB) 23.53 | 4.59 | 26.80 | 4.85 | -1.81| ‘os 
Test Sd. CPI: Impulsivity Scale 23.13 7.86 16.60 6.08 1.98 | .03 
Test Se. Staff rating: Impulsivity 32.27 6.41 27.80 5.42 4.74 | .001 


* For the test of this hypothesis, only eight Ss in each group (eight 


because halt 3f the subjects in the study were used as controls in 
out being under pressure to conform to group opinion. 


Originals and eight Unoriginals) were available. This occurred 


the Crutchfield experiment, and hence made the judgments with- ` 
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gier revision). If the scales are valid and the 
hypothesis is correct, regularly original Ss 
should score higher on Early Anal and lower on 
Late Anal than do regularly unoriginal Ss. 

Tesi 5d. The Impulsivity Scale of the Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory. Since high 
scorers are those who express impulse readily, 
the regularly original Ss should earn higher 
scores than the regularly unoriginal Ss. 

Test 5e. Staff rating: Impulsivity. Again, 
regularly original Ss should receive higher 
ratings. 

The group comparisons specified in these pre- 
dictions arespresented in detail in Table 3. As 
that table shows, 12 of the 15 predictions 
proved correct. A fairly conservative criterion 
of confirmation was adopted: significance at 
the .05 level when the two-tailed test was ap- 
plied. The theoretical formulation suggested 
by the previous work on complexity-simplicity 
and on independence of judgment is substan- 

tially confirmed by these results. 


DISCUSSION 


The five major hypotheses in this study have 
been stated in terms derived directly from pre- 
vious observations. There is another way of 
looking at them, however, which permits the 
results to be considered in somewhat other 
terms, and in a broader context. Since the 
hypotheses have already been stated and to 
some extent justified, it may be appropriate in 
discussing these results to venture somewhat 
beyond the literal meaning of the findings to 
date. 

We have spoken here of the disposition 
toward originality, with originality being so 
measured as to be equivalent to the capacity 
for producing adaptive responses which are 
unusual. But unusualness of response may be 
considered a function as well of the objective 
freedom of an organism, where this is defined 
as the range of possible adaptive responses 
available in all situations. As the response 
repertoire of any given organism increases, the 
number of statistically infrequent responses, 
considered relative to the population of like 
organisms, will also increase. Thus the ability 


__ © The form of the Personal Preference Scale used 

in this study is a revision made by Tadeusz Grygier. 

The revision consisted chiefly of the addition of items 

Cea scales, including the Early and Late Anal 
les. 
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to respond in an unusual or original manner 
will be greatest when freedom is greatest. 

Now freedom is related in a very special 
manner to degree and kind of organization. In 
general, organization, in company with com- 
plexity, generates freedom; the more complex 
the level of integration, the greater is the reper- 
toire of adaptive responses. The tendency 
toward organization may, however, operate in 
such a fashion as to maintain a maladaptive 
simplicity. We are familiar in the political 
sphere with totalitarian states which depend 
upon suppression to achieve unity; such states 
are psychodynamically similar to the neurotic 
individual who suppresses his own impulses 
and emotions in order to maintain a semblance 
of stability. There are at hand enough case 
histories of both such organizations, political 
and private, to make it clear that the sort of 
unity and balance that depends upon total 
suppression of the claims of minority affects 
and opinions is maladaptive in the long run. 

Suppression is a common way of achieving 
unity, however, because in the short run it 
often seems to work. Increasing complexity 
puts a strain upon an organism’s ability to 
integrate phenomena; one slution of the 
difficulty is to inhibit the deveoopment of the 
greater level of complexity, andl thus to avoid 
the temporary disintegration that would other- 
wise have resulted. 

Originality, then, flourishes where suppres- 
sion is at a minimum and where some measure 
of disintegration is tolerable in the interests of 
a final higher level of integration. 

If we consider the case of a human being who 
develops strongly the disposition toward origi- 
nality, we must posit certain personal charac- 
teristics and personal history which facilitated 
the development of such a disposition. In our 
hypotheses, the term “dominance” was used to 
describe one trait of the regularly original indi- 
vidual. This may be translated as a strong 
need for personal mastery, not merely over 
other persons, but over all experience. It ini- 
tially involves self-centeredness, which in its 
socialized form may come to be known as self- 
realization. One aspect of it is the insistence on 
self-regulation, and a rejection of regulation by 
others. 

For such a person, the most crucial develop- 
mental crisis in relation to control of impulse 
comes at the anal stage of socialization. What 
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our hypotheses have suggested is that there is a 
positive rebellion against the prohibition of 
unregulated anal production, and a carrying of 
the derivatives of anal indiscipline into adult 
life. The original person, in adulthood, thus 
often likes things messy, at least at first; the 
tendency is toward a final order, but the neces- 
Sary preliminary is as big a mess as possible. 
Viewed developmentally, the rejection of ex- 
ternally imposed control at the anal stage is 
later generalized to all external control of im- 
pulse, with the tendency toward socially un- 
licensed phallic activity, or phallic exhibition- 
ism in its more derivative forms, being simply 
another expression of the general rejection of 
regulation of impulse by others, in favor of 
regulation of impulse by oneself. 

The disposition toward originality may thus 
be seen as a highly organized mode of respond- 
ing to experience, including other persons, 
society, and oneself. The socially disrated 
traits which may go along with it include 
rebelliousness, disorderliness, and exhibition- 
ism, while the socially valued traits which 
accompany it include independence of judg- 
ment, freedom of expression, and novelty of 
construction and insight. 


SUMMARY 


This research was directed first of all toward 
identifying individuals who performed consist- 
ently in a relatively more or relatively less 
original way. The Ss were 100 captains in the 
United States Air Force, who took part in three 
days of living-in assessment at the house of the 
Institute of Personality Assessment and Re- 
search. Originality was defined in terms of 
uncommonness of response to eight tests which 
could be scored objectively or rated reliably. 
To be called original, a response had to be 
uncommon in the sample under study, and at 
the same time be adequate to the realistic 
demands of the problem situations. For the 
most part, the eight tests proved to be sig- 
nificantly correlated with one another and 
with an over-all staff rating of Originality based 
on observation of the Ss through three days of 
social interaction. Two groups of Ss, the 


regularly original and the regularly unoriginal, 
were then defined, and were used to test a set 
of five major hypotheses which generated 15 
predictions concerning originality and which 
were suggested by previous findings from 
studies of independence of judgment and of the 
preference for complexity as opposed to sim- 
plicity. Twelve of the predictions were con- 
firmed. Originality was found to be related to 
independence of judgment, to personal com- 
plexity, and to the preference for complexity in 
phenomena, to self-assertion and dominance, 
and finally to the rejection of suppression as a 
mechanism for the control of impulse. 
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T 18 perhaps a quarter of a century since 
the political scientist Harold Lasswell sug- 
gested that political attitudes might be 

related to depth psychological factors of the 
sort hypothesized by psychoanalysts (6). 
Until recently this idea has remained tanta- 
lizingly plausible, and while subjected to a 
certain amount of speculation (5, 7, 9), has 
barely been touched by systematic, empirical 
investigation. 

The recent, large-scale work on the Authori- 
larian Personality is one such investigation 
(1). It attempted to relate political-economic 
conservatism as well as the politically relevant 
orientations of ethnocentrism and prejudice 
to the F Scale, which, it is claimed, taps 
repressed unconscious factors. The general 
procedure was to begin with the social atti- 
tudes and work back to the personality factors, 
which, in this study, did not derive with any 
rigor from psychoanalytic theory, but appear 
to be largely eclectic in origin. These are 
purported to cluster together in an “authori- 
tarian personality,” but it is not surprising 
that statistical analysis reveals a large number 
of zero order and highly negative correlations 
among the items of the F scale (8). From the 
viewpoint of the development of psychological 
‘theory it would appear more fruitful to work 
forward from the personality theory to the 
social attitudes, for the basic reason that 
similar social attitudes may have a variety of 
roots in the personality. 

The present study, then, derives from the 
psychoanalytic theory of personality, in this 
case rather strictly from Freudian theory. 
Broadly speaking, it selects trends postulated 
by this theory and seeks to determine whether 
they are manifested in political attitudes, 


METHOD 
The Anal Character 


The personality characteristics selected for study 
are those embodied in the “anal character structure.” 
This postulated personality constellation was selected 
for several reasons: (a) The characteristics of adults 
Possessing it have been rather clearly described, 
rendering it feasible to isolate and study such indi- 
viduals. (b) The conditions of its genesis in childhood 
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are hypothesized, thus providing an additional link 
with the body of psychoanalytic theory. The present 
study, however, dealing only with adults, will provide 
no evidence concerning the genesis of the personality 
structure, (c) It is described as generating considerable 
aggression, which is apt to be indirectly expressed, 
possibly in a political channel. 

The anal character, according to psychoanalytic 
theory, develops as a result of conflicts during clean- 
liness training in early childhood (4). This training is 
the first instance in which the infant, as Fenichel says, 
“may or may not learn to postpone or renounce a direct 
instinctual gratification out of consideration for the 
environment” (3, p. 278). In learning to control his 
instinct to defecate, the child also learns that to an 
extent the training adult is dependent upon his will 
and that he can exert power over adults through com- 
pliance or resistance. The character traits which emerge 
are formed partially as resistances to the adult demands, 
partially in obedience to them and partially as com- 
promises between these two. Both reaction formation 
and sublimation are involved; with considerable 
aggression being generated by the conflicts. The chief 
traits are orderliness, frugality, and obstinacy. 

Orderliness develops from an acceptance of the 
environmental pressures to regulate defecation; fru- 
gality from a continued indulgence in the early habit 
of retention based upon erogenous pleasure and a fear 
of losing; obstinacy from a rebellion against the en- 
vironmental pressures. 


The Anality Scale 


In developing a measure of anality, an attempt 
was made to incorporate these chief anal character 
traits into statements with which the subject could 
agree or disagree. The statements were couched in 
terms which would be directly meaningful and applicable 
to the lives of our college students who served as sub- 
jects (Ss). The number of items was kept at a minimum 
so that, if the scale proved of value, it could conven- 
iently be employed in personality and social science 
research. 


The sample studied consisted of 130 college students 
at alarge Eastern university. Most were upperclassmen, 
with a median age of 20 years. Fifty-seven per cent 
were male, 43 per cent female, The data were obtained 
through anonymous questionnaires, given in class- 
rooms, so that self-selection of respondents was pre- 
cluded. The items follow: 

1. Once I have made up my mind, I almost never 
change it. 1 

2. I am annoyed when everything around me is 
not neat and orderly, 

__ 3. I strongly prefer professors who put everything 
in outline form. 

4. I get terribly annoyed with the professor who 
hardly ever comes to definite conclusions. 


i 
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TABLE 3 
ITEM ÅNALYSIS OF POLITICAL AGGRESSION SCALE 


TABLE 1 
Trem ÅNALYSIS OF ANALITY SCALE 
Per cant vases 
Item of yes ase: 
replies mainder of 
scale* 
1. Never change mind 32 34 
2. Neat and orderly -48 .42 
3. Outline form 44 51 
4. Definite conclusions 53 -40 
5. Spend carefully 31 33 


* Biserial rs, Item being correlated is not included in the 
remainder of the scale. 


TABLE 2 
Trem ANALYSIS or ANaLity SCALE: INTERCORRELATION 
or Irems* 
g 
2 Defi- 
2 | Neat! out. | ‘nite [Spend 
Sa | ors | Jine | con- | care- 
Ba | deniy | fom | le | faliy 
Zz 
Item 01302 3. | 4. 5. 
1. Never change mind | — | .05 | .23 | .35 | .18 
2. Neat and orderly -36 | .31 | .39 
3. Outline form 55| 35. 
4. Definite conclusions 14 
5. Spend carefully — 


* Tetrachoric r’s. All are positive. 


5. In general, I spend my money very carefully and 
give few gifts. 
A yes-no choice was allowed for each item. The 


" score consists simply in the total of “yes” responses. 


Tables 1 and 2 present an item analysis of the scale. 

It will be seen that the statements discriminate 
satisfactorily and that the average correlation of the 
items with the rest of the scale is fairly good. With 
regard to the intercorrelations of the individual items, 
the coefficients compare favorably in magnitude with 
those usually found among personality items, particu- 
larly of a “yes-no” type. It is notable, too, that there 
are no high negative correlations such as are found 
among the items of the F scale in measuring the “au- 
thoritarian personality” (8), The anality scale may be 
said to hang together, thus offering, incidentally, some 
confirmation for the psychoanalytic theory of an anal 
character syndrome. 


The Political Aggression Scale 


The variable with which anality is to be related is 
political aggression. It is here defined as the tendency 
to advocate violent solutions to political problems, to 
think in terms of the use of power rather than law or 
compromise. In order to measure this attitude, a set of 
statements was devised which could be presented to Ss 
for agreement or disagreement. The statements were 
concerned with currently salient problems, designed 
on the one hand to avoid an unrealistic abstraction 


Discrimi- Correlation 


M r 
Sa sae aate PEARES, 
1. Deport Communists 2.3 2.6 -50 
2. Tougher to Russia 2.8 Aki 48 
3. Dominate world 1.9 vara +29 
4. Sen. McCarthy 1.9 29: AT 


* Replies were scored as follows: Disagree strongly = 1, 
Disagree slightly = 2, Agree slightly = 3, Agree strongly = 4, 
** Discriminatory Power = Mean of upper quartile minus 
mean of lowest quartile. 
*** Pearson r’s. Item being correlated is not included in the re- 
mainder of the scale. 6 


and on the other a narrow specificity, thus attempting 
to engage relatively general political attitudes. A 
four-point modified Likert-type of choice in response 
to each statement was elicited, consisting of agree 
strongly, agree slighily, disagree slightly, or disagree 
strongly. The scale follows. Agreement, in each case, is 
the aggressive response. 

1, All Communists and those having any sympathy 
with Communism should be deported from the United 
States. 

2. We are being too soft with Russia and should 
adopt a much tougher policy. 

3 We should build up our armaments to the point 
where we can dominate the rest of the world. 

4. The activities of Senator McCarthy in combating 
Communism are highly admirable. 

Several additional items had to be deleted from the 
final version of the scale because of their low discrimi- 
natory power. 

Most of the items, it will be seen, relate to Com- 
munism. This area was selected as the one most likely 
at present to attract and channelize aggression at the 
level of politics. Certainly a degree of aggressive feel- 
ing was normally to be expected, but the scale al- 
lows for an intensity of aggression, at least when 
Several items are strongly agreed with, beyond that 
normally held. This is confirmed by the Proportions 
of the various responses. 

Table 3 indicates the discriminatory Powers and 
correlations between the individual items and the rest 
of the scale. 

It will be noted from Table 3, first, that the items 
discriminate satisfactorily and second, that the size 
of the correlation coefficients suggests a degree of 
commonality in the scale as a whole. 


RESULTS 


The relationship between the Anality and 
Political Aggressiveness Scales can be ap- 
proached in several ways. A relatively rough 
but revealing measure is shown in Table 4,in 
which the upper and lower halves of the two 
scales are cross-tabulated. 

Tt will be noted that of the high anals 64 per 
cent are high aggressives, while of the low 
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TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE OF Cases OF Two LEVELS OF ANALITY 
EXPRESSING DIFFERENT DEGREES OF 
POLITICAL AGGRESSION 


Political Aggression 
snalty High Low Total 
High 64 36 100 (48) 
Low 33 67 100 (80) 

6 
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Fic. 1. MEAN POLITICAL AGGRESSION SCORES AT VARI- 
ous LEVELS OF ANALITY 


anals only 33 per cent are high aggressives. 
This difference is statistically highly signifi- 
cant (p < 01), 

The relationship can be seen in greater 
detail in a plot of one variable against the 
other, as presented in Figure 1. 

The generally positive trend of the relation- 
ship is here again evident. The possibility 
that there is a drop in aggressiveness at the 
very highest level of anality cannot be con- 
firmed on the basis of the small number of 
cases in this category. 

The Pearson product-moment correlation 
between the two scales is -++ .37, with a stand- 
ard error of .07, a significant though not high 
relationship. Mi 


Discussion 


There appears to be a definite relationship 
between a group of personality traits on the 
one hand and aggressive political attitudes on 
the other. These personality traits are derived 
from Freudian psychoanalytic theory, which 
maintains that they will be accompanied by 
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considerable aggression. To this extent at least 
the present study tends to support psycho- 
analytic theory, while in addition, demonstrat- 
ing that this aggression can become engaged 
in political attitudes. 

Tt will be recalled that the anal character is 
apt to express his hostility only indirectly. He 
is, moreover, often a strict conformist.! The 
political area offers him an opportunity for 
such indirect expression in a conformist frame- 
work. He will hold rigidly conventional views, 
but with aggressive passion. This, of course, 
is the pattern usually called reactionary. 
Indeed, it might be hypothesized that aggres- 
sive conventionality is the dominant political 
style of the anal character. 

Certain similarities between this description 
and aspects of the ae “authoritarian 
personality” are evident. An examination of ~ 
the items employed in that study reveals that 
some of them doubtless\ tap anal character 
traits. There is some recognition of this by the 
experimenters, but the anality dimension is in — 
the final analysis left enmeshed with a variety 
of other traits. 5 

It should be emphasized that the findings © 
neither confirm nor disprove the psychoana- 
lytic hypothesis that the “anal character struc- 
ture” is formed by the toilet-training experi- 
ences of the child. At this point the evidence © 
for such a hypothesis remains of a methodo- 
logically vulnerable, clinical nature. That, 
however, these traits are characterologically 
deep-seated and of relatively early origin in 
life is a plausible hypothesis, 

The size of the correlation coefficient, -+.37, 
indicates that the anality as here measured 
accounts for only a small proportion of the 
total variance in political aggression. Psycho- 
analytic theory suggests several other sources 
of aggression which may fruitfully be explored. | 
In addition, current frustrations may well be 
involved. The present writer has shown that 
an unfavorable future outlook in one’s per- 
sonal life contributes to a need for an immedi- 
ate aggressive showdown (2). Nor, finally, can 
we ignore rational judgments with regard to | 
political events which outrage our moral 


Jeanne Watson has shown that’ anal aggressives — 
at the National Laboratory in Group Development 
displayed no direct aggression toward the Laboratory. 
mores but rather embraced them with uncritical 
enthusiasm. (Unpublished doctor’s dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1953.) 
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standards, It is perhaps the special character- 
istic of the psychoanalytic approach that it 
treats of irrational aggression of inappropriate 
intensity. 

Future research might expand and refine the 
scales as well as modify the content in terms 
of current events. Additional cases would 
clarify the nature of the curve. One refinement 
would be to go beyond sheer aggressiveness 
and to isolate the role of revolt against author- 
ity, which psychoanalytic theory associates 
with the anal character. In a more general 
sense, there are various testable hypotheses 
derivable from psychoanalytic theory which 
would predict consequences for political 
and other attitudes. This represents a rich and 
potentially significant area for research, 


SUMMARY 


Two scales were developed, one to measure 
anal character traits as described in Freudian 
psychoanalytic theory, and the other polit- 


ically aggressive attitudes. These were ad-. 


ministered to 130 college student subjects. A 
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significant positive relation was obtained 
between the two scales, which is interpreted 
as indicating that psychoanalytic factors play 
a role in political attitudes. 
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ATTRIBUTED SOCIAL POWER 


A CLASSROOM EXPE 
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mrs paper describes a classroom demon- 

stration which illustrates the reaction of 

group members to the communications 
and behavior they receive from others, when 
the nature and direction of the communications 
are influenced by the amount of power attrib- 
uted to special members. 

The exercise is based on the assumption that 
individuals are likely to be sensitive and alert 
toward persons to whom they attribute much 
power, and relatively less concerned with those 
who are viewed as having little power. Attrib- 
uted power is here defined as the perception of 
a person’s ability to influence or determine the 
fate of the perceiver whenever the powerful 
person wishes to do so. The unique feature of 
power, as distinguished from prestige, au- 
thority, or status, (and the probable cause of 
the sensitivity it generates in subordinates) is 
that the powerful person is typically perceived 
as a potential source of either need gratification 
or deprivation by those with little power. The 
latter individuals in turn behave toward su- 
periors in a fashion which maximizes the possi- 
bility that the powerful persons will facilitate 
the subordinates’ need gratification. 

Such alertness has been noted in various 
studies. The more that power is attributed to a 
person, the greater is the likelihood that he 
will be the target of communication from sub- 
ordinates (1, 2, 6), receive more deferential or 
solicitous behavior from them (4), and be per- 
ceived as friendly toward the observer (5). 
Assuming that the subordinates are not able or 
willing to avoid interaction with the one to 
whom they attribute high power, it has been 
reported that their behavior toward the su- 
perior may be either an attempted substitute 
for upward mobility (6), or an effort to win 
support and rewards from the superior (1, 4). 

Since deferential, solicitous, and attentive 
behavior is more often directed toward persons 


1 This demonstration is a by-product of a m 
of studies on social position and interpersonal Raations 
supported by a research grant MH-325 (C) from the 
National Institute of Mental Health, of the National 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service. 

2 Formerly at the University of Michigan. 
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AND GROUP ACCEPTANCE: 


RIMENTAL DEMONSTRATION: 


ARTHUR R. COHEN 
Yale University? 


with high attributed power, it may be derived, 
other things being equal, that a member who is 
treated as though he were a powerful person 
will have greater attraction to the group and 
higher self-evaluation than one who is treated 
as though he were a subordinate. He will be 
attracted to the group because he views his 
position as secure (3), and because he feels 
wanted and valued by the group (2). His self- 
evaluation will be positively influenced by the 
same perceptions. { 

The demonstration is a procedure for illus- 
trating these notions. It precedes any class dis- 
cussion of power, group structure, position, or 
related concepts and serves as an insight-pro- 
ducing experience which provides a readiness 
to explore such subject matter. The exercise is 
so designed that the persons to whom high and 
low power is attributed are not aware that they 
have a unique position in the eyes of the others 
in the group. This is done in order to prevent 
the development of any confounding expecta- 
tions arising from perceptions of own power. 


METHOD 


‘The students are instructed to form into groups of 
seven persons each, They are told in somewhat more 
detail than is necessary here that each circle is to think 
of themselves as constituting a committee which has 
been appointed by the vice-president of the University 
and to ignore the existence of the other similar commit- 
tees in the room. Each group has the hypothetical task 
of preparing advice for the vice-president as to the most 
suitable policy for the use of a large sum of money which 
has been given to the school by an anonymous donor. 
The man who provided the funds has stipulated only 
that students have at least some voice in determining 
how the money should be expended, and that the money 
be used for student welfare. They are informed that 
each committee is to assume that it has already met 
once prior to this occasion but at that time felt that 
their group was too small and unrepresentative of the 
relevant viewpoints. Thus, they have asked the vice- 
president to appoint several additional members to 
their group. 

Each subgroup is then requested to select two 
persons to send out of the room. These are to be the new 
members just appointed by the vice-president at the 
committee’s request. This step makes it possible to 
state a reasonable but false purpose by asserting that 
the objective of the demonstration is to show how it 
feels to be a newcomer to a group which has been: 
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previously organized. The persons sent into the hall are 
given further instructions, asked to select a partner 
different from the one with whom they had left the 
room, and to return on signal to a group different from 
the one they had both left. They are told that they will 
be interviewed in front of the class, after their meeting 
with a committee, concerning how it feels to be a new 
member. They are not informed that they will have 
unusual social positions attributed to them when they 
arrive at the meeting, nor is anything said about the 
behavior expected of them by their groups. Thus, in 
effect, they are induced to be students in the role of 
late arrivers to an organized group. 

Meanwhile the groups in the classroom are given 
the information that the vice-president has selected two 
new committee members in accordance with their 
request, that one is the Dean of the School of Education 
(the subjects are mostly Education majors) and the 
other is a college freshman. They are instructed to be 
very sure that they do not tell the newcomers about 
these positions in the subsequent meeting. They are 
asked to decide as a group which location in the circle 
(when occupied by a new member) will be considered 
to be the Dean and which the freshman, and are given 
a few minutes to develop some history so that they can 
properly act as though they have had a meeting prior 
to the arrival of the new members. They are not told to 
treat the newcomers differently, nor is anything said as 
to how they should act toward the new members. 

The persons who have been sent out of the room are 
then asked to join the committee of their choice and the 
meetings begin. Typically the “Deans” are received 
with much interest and attention by the groups, while 
the “freshmen” are greeted with more detachment and 
given less notice. The discussion is usually directed 
toward the newcomers in large part, but primarily 
to the Dean. After 10 minutes the discussion is stopped 
by the instructor and all class members are asked to fill 
out a brief questionnaire which is introduced as a means 
to gather their private thoughts about the meeting. 
The completed questionnaires are then set aside for the 
moment and various newcomers are interviewed before 
the class concerning their feelings while they had been 
participating as group members, These oral reports il- 
lustrate for the students that the Deans and the fresh- 
men react differently to the group experience. The 
Deans tend to emphasize the attractive qualities of 
the group and the interest the members displayed in his 
ideas, The freshman’s remarks are quite the opposite. 

The demonstration is concluded by simultaneous 
discussions within each group. During this time the 
manipulation is revealed to the newcomers, the new 
members are reassured, told how they were chosen for 
the two levels, and the members discuss the reasons for 
their behavior toward the Dean and the freshman in 
their group. Finally, before the questionnaires are 

handed in, each participant is asked to indicate on it 
whether he had been a Dean, a freshman, or a group 
member. 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


Data concerning reactions to the meeting are 
available from the reflection questionnaires 
completed by the Deans and the freshmen in 21 
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TABLE 1 


AveRAGE REACTIONS OF “DEANS” AND “FRESHMEN” 
TO THEIR Group EXPERIENCES 


Nin 
Meme ah Beams Primm, 
Attraction of group for 13 6.2 4.1 3.79 001 
member 
First impression made 13 5.0 3.9 241 03 
on group 
Social validity given to 21 5.4 3.9 2.63 .02 
opinions 
Degree of influence on 21 6.8 44 4.49 001 
group 
Ease felt in group 21 5.8 5.2 "87 20 


subgroups before they had been told of their 
unwitting roles and prior to any group discus- 
sion concerning the nature of their interper- 
sonal relations. This instrument, which is very 
brief for practical reasons, contains five graphic 
rating scales (eight points). On two of the 
questions there are data from only 13 groups 
since these items were added after the demon- 
stration had been tried in one class containing 
eight groups. 

It is apparent in Table 1 that the Deans felt 
attracted to their group, perceived that they 
had made a good first impression, that the 
group agreed with their ideas, and believed 
that they had had a stronger influence in the 
group than did the freshmen. All of these dif- 
ferences are statistically significant at accept- 
able levels of confidence. The two new mem- 
bers were not significantly different in the 
degree to which they were at ease during the 
meeting, although the findings are in the direc- 
tion one might expect. 

These results may be interpreted to mean 
that the Deans were more attracted to the 
group and evaluated themselves more highly 
than did the freshmen. They suggest that the 
group members tended to treat the two new- 
comers in quite different fashions since this is 
the most probable cause of the discrepancy in 
the reactions of the late arrivers. 

Experience with this demonstration (and 
others like it) in classrooms and audience set- 
tings indicates that persons will readily differ- 
entiate in their behavior toward others to 
whom they are asked only to attribute some 
characteristic such as high or low power. In 
regard to the person whom they perceive in a 
high power role they will be attentive and 
appreciative, or appear to feel that way. They 
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will appear less interested in one to whom they 
assign little power. The behavior of the group, 
in turn, will usually be interpreted by the per- 
son who is the target of such actions as an 
indication of his value to the group since he is 
not aware of the power being attributed to him 
by the members. (If he had known about his 
power, this may have caused him to perceive 
and evaluate the group’s behavior differently). 
The exercise vividly illustrates for the students 
that their own behavior made one person feel 
that he was given attention and was appreci- 
' ated, while the other felt ignored and unwanted 
—all of this because of the members’ direct 
reaction to the power attributed to the new- 
comers. 
The demonstration of these phenomena in 
the classroom provides an opportunity to ex- 
perience, examine, and discuss forces at work 
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in hierarchical groups which otherwise remain 
at a verbal level of awareness. 
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HE perception of a severely injured or 

mutilated individual usually provokes a 

profound emotional reaction. This phe- 
nomenon seems to be universal, and probably 
is the basis for the social problem of the lack 
of acceptance of the mutilated person by 
society. 

Of a number of studies on this problem 
(1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6), the work of Gilder, et al. (2) 
appears to be the most definitive. They report 
that an observer viewing both an amputee and 
a person with normal body configuration under 
conditions of induced optical distortion tends 
to report less distortion in the appearance of 
the amputee. They also note that a pre- 
tended amputee tends to produce the same 
response from the observer as does the am- 
putee. These studies utilized a single set of 
aniseikonic lenses (4.00 per cent excyclo) as 
the distorting instrument. The difference in 
the amount of distortion reported for the 
amputee and the normal was determined by 
analyzing the descriptions provided by the 
observer. 

Gilder’s findings are in line with earlier 
studies by Wittreich, who showed that under 
conditions of induced aniseikonic distortion a 
child will tend to report less distortion ob- 
served in the parent than in a stranger (7). 
Also, when a person observes his own image 
and the image of a stranger in a mirror while 
wearing aniseikonic lenses, he reports different 
amounts and types of distortion for his own 
image as compared with the stranger’s image 
(8). Again, differences in distortion were 
determined by qualitative analysis of the 
observer’s descriptions, and the nature of this 
method would seem to place all of these studies 
in the “preliminary” or “exploratory” cate- 
gory. 

Wittreich has recently developed a method 
of scaling the “resistance to induced aniseikonic 


1 Now with the Armstrong Cork Company, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

2 The opinions expressed in this paper are those of 
the individual authors, and are in no way intended to 
express the opinions or official policy of the United 
States Navy. 
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distortion” of various objects for a given S 
(9). The method involves the use of 14 sets of 
aniseikonic lenses of increasing power. An 
object is scaled in terms of that point on the 
optical scale at which the S first reports a 
change in its appearance. Hence, any object 
can be given a “threshold for distortion” and 
compared with other objects according to this 
threshold. 

The purpose of the study to be reported 
here was to investigate the differences ob- 
served by Gilder, utilizing the scaling method 
developed by Wittreich. 


METHOD 


Subjects. Twelve white male naval enlisted personnel 
randomly selected from the crew of the Naval Medical 
Research Institute. 

Apparatus and procedure. The S was seated in front 
of the open side of a five-sided room measuring 7 ft. 
x 7 ft., all surfaces of which were covered with black 
drapery material. Illumination was provided by four 
200-w. floodlights mounted at the four corners of the 
open side of the room. 

The S observed the same individual standing in 
front of the rear wall of the room under two different 
conditions: (a) Normal—the observed individual 
appeared under conditions of normal body configura- 
tion. He was wearing a white lab coat. (b) Simulated 
mutilation—the observed individual appeared with the 
tight sleeve of the lab coat pinned to the shoulder. The 
right arm was tied behind the observed individual’s 
back. He also wore a black eye patch over his left eye. 

Under each of these conditions, S was presented with 
a series of 14 aniseikonic lenses ranging in power from 
0.25 per cent to 4.50 per cent. Twelve series of lens 
presentations were given for each condition; six of the 
series were ascending, six were descending. The experi- 
ment was divided up into three equivalent sessions 
spaced over a three-day period. 

The observed individual was visible to S only during 
the actual presentation of each single lens powers. After 
a Jens had been inserted into the viewing apparatus, S 
pressed a button which illuminated the room. He then 
observed the individual in the room for a period of 25 
sec., at which time an electronic timer shut off the 
light. Following each lens presentation S reported the 
appearance of the individual in the room for that par- 
ticular lens presentation. 

The E gave the following specific instructions: “Each 
time the light goes on you are to observe the appearance 
of the individual in the room as closely as possible. 
After the light goes off, I want you to tell me what he 
looked like when the light was on. If he looked the 
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same as usual, I want you to tell me that. Ifhe appeared 
to be changed in any way whatsoever, I want you to 
tell me in what way he changed. Now, he may change 
in a number of ways. He may change in size; he may 
appear to tilt forward or backward; he may change in 
his distance from you; he may change in specific parts 
of his body. Any one or a combination of these changes 
may occur. It usually depends upon the observer as to 
which ones do occur. In any event, please tell me after 
each lens presentation what his appearance was while 
the light was on.” 

The Æ recorded the point on the optical scale 
(lenses numbered 1 through 14) at which distortion 
of the observed individual was first reported when the 
series was ascending, or the point at which distortion 
was no longer reported if the series were descending. 

‘The starting-point for any particular ascending or 
descending series was varied within conditions, but 
equated between conditions. Also, the order of presen- 
tation of the normal and mutilated conditions, as well 
as the order of presentation of the ascending and de- 
scending series, was balanced within the sample of 12 
Ss so as to cancel out any possible effects due to order of 
presentation 


RESULTS AND Discussion 


The mean thresholds for distortion for both 
the normal and the mutilated conditions are 
presented in Table 1. For 11 of the 12 Ss, the 
threshold for distortion for the mutilated 
condition is higher than for the normal condi- 
tion. 

_ For the sample as a whole, a difference of 
0.77 exists between the two conditions, This 
difference is significant at the .01 level (¢ = 


TABLE 1 


DIFFERENCES IN THE THRESHOLDS FOR DISTORTION 
FOR THE MUTILATED AND THE NORMAL CONDITIONS 


Mean Threshold 
Subject i 
ser Ane Mutilated | Normal Dus 
Condition | Condition 

1. 3.08 2.41 0.67 

2, 3.92 2.66 1.25 

3, 3.67 2.50 1.17 

4, 4.67 4.83 —0.16 

5. 4.08 3.16 0.92 

6. 5,58 5.50 0.08 

i 4.25 1.66 2.58 

8. 1.58 1.41 0.17 

9. 1.50 1.25 0.25 

10. 2.00 1.58 0.42 

11, 2.75 2.25 0.50 

12. 8.91 7.50 1.41 

‘Mean for total sam- 

ple: 3.83 3.06 0.77* 


* Significant at the .01 level (11 df). 
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3.49650 at 11 df), as well as by the nonpara- 
metric sign test. 

The results of the experiment indicate that a 
greater amount of optical change is required to 
bring about a concomitant perceptual change 
in the appearance of an apparently mutilated 
figure as opposed to a figure with normal body 
configuration. This confirms the preliminary 
observations reported by Gilder. 

The explanation of why a mutilated figure 
should distort less than a normal figure is ob- 
viously not contained in the data. In the dis- 
torting situation, S has a number of alternative 
cues available on the basis of which he can 
construct or create his percept. The binocular 
cues have been altered through the aniseikonic 
distortion; the uniocular cues have remained 
unaffected. When little or no distortion is per- 
ceived by S, he is utilizing the uniocular cues as 
the basis for his percept and in general is ig- 
noring the binocular cues. The crucial problem 
is why S relies more heavily upon the uniocular 
cues when viewing the amputee than when 
viewing the normal figure. 

The authors would lean toward an explana- 
tion which takes into account the nature of the 
interpersonal relationship between S and the 
observed figures. Consideration of only the 
interaction between stimulus configuration and 
perceiving mechanism fails to account for the 
study’s finding that a fixed amount of optical 
change produces different amounts of per- 
ceptual change in the two figures. 

However, to attempt to specify the nature of 
the interpersonal relationship at this time 


would be to enter into the realm of speculation. | 


A truly satisfactory explanation of the problem 
which this study has posed must wait upon 
further and more conclusive experimentation. 


SUMMARY 


1, Employing 14 sets of aniseikonic lenses of 
ascending power in the psychophysical method 
of limits, the “distortion thresholds” for an 
apparently mutilated figure and for a normal 
figure were established for a sample of 12 Ss. 

2. The results show the threshold for the 
mutilated figure to be significantly higher than 
for the normal figure. This indicates that 4 


£ 


greater amount of optical change is required to | 
bring about a concomitant perceptual change 


for the mutilated as compared with the normal 
figure. 


3. The results of this study support the re- 
sults reported by Gilder. 
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ANXIETY AND THE CONDITIONING OF VERBAL BEHAVIOR? ? 


CHARLES TAFFEL* 
Indiana University 


basic concern of clinical psychology is 
verbal behavior, and therefore it be- 
Comes essential that the variables involved in 
the modification of the verbal response be 
better understood. Psychotherapy involves an 
attempted change in behavior on the part of 
the person being treated. In order to do this 
the therapist develops behavioral techniques, 
attitudes, reactions, etc. that seem to be 
successful in changing the patient’s behavior. 
The therapist is working on the basic assump- 
tion that a behavioral reaction on his part will 
influence or modify the behavior of the patient. 
This basic assumption is implicitly though 
not always explicitly recognized by the indi- 
viduals concerned with the treatment of 
maladjusted or disturbed individuals. It is in 
the interviewing and diagnostic areas par- 
ticularly that this has not been efficiently 
utilized nor understood. There seems to be a 
tendency to treat the verbal response not as a 
response in its own right, but rather as a 
reflection of other hypothetical responses. 
Shoben (7) has stressed the learning nature of 
the verbal response in the clinical situation. 
Nevertheless, as Greenspoon (6) and Shoben 
(7) have indicated, there have been relatively 
few studies that could be considered germane 
to the problem of the modification of the 
verbal response of an individual in an inter- 
personal situation as a function of the be- 
havior of the other individual in the situation. 
Thorndike (10) was successful in increasing 
the frequency of a response by means of a 
verbal reinforcer. Estes (5) found it possible 
to increase the frequency of occurrence of a 
class of verbal responses by means of a non- 


I diagnosis, treatment, or research, the 


1 This article is based upon a dissertation submitted 
to the Department of Psycilology of Indiana University 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree. 

2 Reviewed in the Veterans Administration an 
published with the approval of the Chief Medical Des 
tor. The statements and conclusions published do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion or policy of the Veterans 
Administration, They are the results of the author’s 
own, study. 

2 Now at Veterans Admini: i i 
nee istration Hospital, Brock- 


verbal reinforcer. Greenspoon (6) increased 
the frequency of occurrence of plural nouns by 
means of both verbal and nonverbal stimuli. | 
Ball (1) obtained significant increases in the © 
use of the category “animal” with a verbal 
reinforcer but not with a nonverbal reinforcer. © 

Taylor (9), in an attempt to isolate some of 
the variables that affect conditioning behavior, 
developed the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, $ 
She found that anxious groups, 3s defined by | 
high scores on the scale, wer consistently 
superior in the amount of eye! if conditioning 
throughout the course of th conditioning 1 
trials. In a subsequent study, using a refined 
scale, Spence and Taylor (8) obtained similar | 
results. It would appear that the’ scale is one 
that might profitably by applied to a study of 
verbal behavior. | 

It is a common statement in clinical prac- 
tice that anxious individuals are more ame- | 
nable to therapy. This would seem to imply ) 
that they are more responsive to the stimuli 
present in the therapeutic situation. Tf this be 
so, and we define anxiety in terms of a score 
on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (9), it 
would appear that the amount of verbal con- 
ditioning in an interpersonal situation could be 
not only a function of the reinforcing stimuli i 
but also a function of the properties of the, 
individual, one of which is anxiety. 

Tt was felt that the effects obtained by 
Ball (1) and Greenspoon (6) should be clarified | 
and shown capable of being repeated in ai 
more controlled manner. 

The hypotheses investigated are: (a) verbal | 
responses can be operantly conditioned; (b) the 
amount of conditioning is a function of both | 
nature of reinforcement stimuli involved 
(verbal and nonverbal), and anxiety level asi 
measured by scores on the Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety Scale. : 


METHOD 


| 

Subjects. The Ss consisted of 90 psychotic and 
neurotic patients. All Ss were recent admissions, none 
having been in the hospital more than four months at 
the time of the experiment. All were males and ranged 
in age from 21 to 57 with varying educational levels and 
occupational fields. 
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There were only three criteria for the selection of Ss 
for the study. These were: 

1. No diagnosis of epilepsy and/or neurological 
involvement. 

2. The ability to read and write. 

3. Being in sufficient contact to complete the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale. This was sufficient to screen 
those Ss who might have had difficulty in understand- 
ing the instructions for the experimental trials. 

Apparatus. The apparatus consisted of the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale, 80 stimulus cards, and an ex- 
posure stand, 

The stimulus cards were three-by-five white unlined 
index cards, In the center of each card was a different 
verb in the simple past tense, typed in upper-case 
letters. Below the verb, typed in upper case letters 
and on one line, were the pronouns, I, WE, YOU, HE, 
SHE, THEY. There were 80 different orders of the six 
pronouns. These were randomly assigned to each card. 
No card had the same order of pronouns, The 80 cards 
were placed in random order. 

The stimulus-card stand contained two compart- 
ments, The front compartment held the stimulus cards 
arranged in order of presentation. The rear compart- 
ment was so arranged that the cards already exposed 
could not be seen by S. A small white light bulb, 734 w. 
120 v., was attached to the side of the stand so that it 
was clearly visibly to S. The light was operated by a 
toggle switch attached to Æ’s chair. The switch could 
not be seen by S. 

Procedure. All Ss were administered the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale in the first session. The Draw-A- 
Person Test followed by the conditioning series was 
administered in the second session. Five Ss were seen 
each day. All five of the Ss seen in any one day were 
seated around a table in the ward day room and were 
supplied with a copy of the Anxiety Scale and an 
eraser-tipped pencil. They were instructed as follows: 

“This is part of a routine testing program that all 
patients in Veterans Administration hospitals are 
taking. It is designed to find out as much as possible 
about patients so that treatment plans, based upon the 
patient’s problem, can be developed. I would like you 
to read each statement carefully. If the statement is 
true about you, put a T next to the number for that 
statement. [E demonstrated] If false, put an F next to 
the number for that statement. I’d like you to answer 
all the questions. [Pause] Do you have any questions? 
[Pause] There is no time limit so read each statement 
carefully. I will remain here while you are taking 
the test in case you have any questions concerning any 
particular sentence. When you are finished bring your 
paper to me. Do you have any questions? [Pause] O.K., 
start now. 

The completed scales were then scored according to 
the Anxiety Key of 50 critical items. The Ss were then 
randomly assigned to either Group I (experimental 
group with “good” as reinforcer), Group II (experi- 
mental group with light as reinforcer), or Group IIT 
(control group). Another classification which cut across 
these groups was based on Taylor scores. Those Ss 
achieving a score of zero to 24 were termed “low.” 
Those achieving a score of 25 to 34 were termed “me- 
dium.” Those achieving a score of 35 to 50 were termed 
“high.” There were 30 subjects in each group. Each 
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group consisted of ten “highs,” ten “mediums,” and 
ten “lows.” There was a total of 90 subjects, 

Session 2 occurred on the afternoon of the day on 
which the anxiety scale had been administered, The 
following procedure applied to all individuals in each 
group. Each S was seen individually and was seated in a 
chair across the desk from and facing E. The stimulus- 
card stand was in position between S and E, A stop 
watch rested on the desk to the right of the stand in 
sight of both S and E. The S was given a sheet of 84x 
11 white bond paper and a No. 2 pencil, and was asked 
to “draw a person.” This served as a buffer and was 
primarily designed to keep S occupied while the data 
sheets were prepared. While S was drawing, he was 
asked the following questions. 

1. “When were you admitted to the hospital?” 

2. “How old are you?” 5 

3. “How far did you get in school?” 

4. “What kind of work do you do?” 

When the drawing had been completed, S was in- 
structed as follows: 

“When I turn these cards over [E pointed to stimulus 
cards in front compartment of stand] you will see a 
word in the center of each card. I want you to make upa 
sentence using this word. Below the word in the center, 
you will see a group of other words. Take any one of 
these and use it to start your sentence. [Pause] Now, it 
doesn’t matter whether the sentence you make up is 
long or short, or even if it is complicated or simple. It 
is important that you answer with the first sentence 
that enters your mind. It isn’t easy to do this but you 
will find that if you try to answer as quickly as possible, 
you are more likely to give the first thing that comes 
into your mind. Any questions? [Pause] Let’s begin.” 

The first card was then exposed. The E recorded S’s 
sentence manually. After 15 sec. the card was removed 
and dropped in the rear compartment, causing the next 
card to be exposed. The procedure remained the same 
for all Ss up to Trial 21. 

For Trials 21 through 80, E responded with the 
word “good” for Group I, in a flat unemotional tone at 
the end of any sentence that started with the pronouns 
Ior WE. For Group II a flash of light, of approximately 
-5 sec. duration, occurred at the completion of any 
sentence that started with the pronouns I or WE. 
For Group III there was no change from the procedure 
of Trials 1 to 20. At the completion of the 80 trials, 
each subject was asked the following questions: 

1. “Did you usually give the first sentence that 
entered your mind?” 

2. “How did you go about deciding which of the 
words on the bottom to use?” 

3. “Which do you think you used the most times?” 

4. “Why?” 


e 


REsuLtTs 
For statistical purposes, the data from the 


experimental session were broken into blocks of 
20 trials. Trials 1 to 20 served to indicate the 
operant level of the prescribed response for all 
groups. Table 1 contains the mean frequency 
of occurrence of the pronouns I and WE for 


each block of 20 trials. The mean frequency 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF I AND WE For 
ALL Groups ror Eac Brock or 20 Teiars 
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TABLE 3 I 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE THREE CONDITIONS 
yor Ss N THE “HicH” RANGE q 


Trials 
Group 


z 


1-20 | 21-40 | 41-60 


I—"low’”” 
I—‘medium” 
I—“high” 

TI—“low” 
Ti—“medium” 
Ti—“high” 
11I—“low” 
(—medium”» 
TI—“high” 
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TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE THREE CONDITIONS 
yor 90 SUBJECTS 
a 
Source of Variation SURF df Mean Square F 
pC ES A i E 
Between methods 317.62 2 158.81  5.59* 
Between Ss—same group 2469.15 87 28.38 
Total between Ss . 2786.78 
Between trials 43.08 2 A4 3.61 
Trials X method 2.68 4 6N 116 
Pooled Ss X trials 1037.91 174 5.96 
Total within Ss 1108.68 180 
Total 3895.46 269 
*p <05. 


of occurrence of I and WE in Trials 1 to 20 
(operant level) ranged from 6.4 in Group II— 
“low” (low scores on scale and light as the 
reinforcer) to 8.5 in Group I—‘“medium” 
(medium scores on scale with “good” as the 
reinforcer). For Trials 61 to 80, the last block 
of 20 trials, the range was from 7.6 in Group 
cal few scores on scale with no rein- 
forcer) to 15.3 in Group I—“high” (hi 

scores on scale with “good” as gia as 

For the groups as a whole, without regard 
to scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale, the range for the first 20 trials was 
from 7.2 in Group ÚI (control) to 8.2 in 
Group I (experimental group in which “good” 
was the reinforcer). For Trials 61 to 80 the 
range was from 8.4 in Group III to 12.7 in 
Group I. 

The difference between the frequency of oc- 
currence of the selected response in Trials 1 to 
20 and subsequent blocks of 20 trials was 
tabulated for each S in each group. Analyses of 


É 
Source of Variation Sum of af Mean Square P 

Between methods 251.66 2 125.83 6. 70° 
Between Ss—same group 506.72 27 18.76 
Total between Ss 758.39 29 
Between trials 31.26 2 15.63 2,48 
Trials X method 49.06 4 12.26 4.95 
Pooled S’s X trials 339.67 54 6.29 
Total within Ss 420.00 60 

Total 1178.4 89 

*p <.05. 

TABLE 4 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE THREE CONDITIONS 
yor Ss IN THE “MEDIUM” RANGE 


Source of Variation pea df Mean Square F | 
Between methods 216.06 2 108.03 
Between Ss—same group 801.52 27 29.68 
Total between Ss 1017.59 
Between 18.86 2 9.43 
Trials X method 8.66 4 2,16 
Pooled Ss X trials 270.47 54 5.00 
Total within Ss 298.00 60 
Total 1315.6 89 
tp <.05. 


variance for repeated measurements of the 
same Ss as outlined by Edwards (4) were 


light, and control) for the 90 Ss. An F of 5.59% 
(p < .01) was obtained between condition! 
indicating that the three experimental condi 


trials was obtained with a separate error te 
(pooled interaction for Ss and trials) beca 
of the possibility of correlation. The F of 1 
for the trials by method interaction was nô 
significant. F = 2.41 would be necessary for 
p = 05 with 4 and 174 df. f; 

Table 3 contains the analysis of variance 
for the three conditions for Ss falling in the 
“high” range on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale. An F of 6.705 ( < .01) was obtaine 
between conditions. The F’s between trials; 
2.484, and for trials by method interaction) 
1.95, are not significant. q 

Table 4 contains the analysis of variance 
the three conditions for subjects falling in 
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“medium” range. The obtained F of 3.639 
(p < .05) between conditions indicates the 
differential effect of the imposed conditions. 
It is interesting to compare the F value for 
conditions in Table 3 (F = 6.705, p < .01), 
with that obtained in Table 4 (F = 3.639, 
p < .05), since Table 3 shows the amount of 
conditioning for “high” anxiety scores where 
the values in Table 4 are for “medium” 
anxiety scores, Here again the F for trials by 
method interaction was not significant (F = 
4.32, p > .05). 

The analysis of variance values for the 
three conditions for Ss falling in the “low” 
range, showed no significant F’s for either 
conditions, trials, or trials by method inter- 
action. With individuals falling in the “low” 


range, the effect of the experimental conditions , 


on the amount of conditioning differs from 
that for Ss falling in the “medium” and 
“high” range. 

The analysis of variance values for the 
three anxiety score ranges (methods for 
Group I [‘good” as the reinforcer], Group IL 
[light as the reinforcer], and Group IM [con- 
trol]) showed no significant interaction effect. 
However, for Group I, the F between anxiety 
ranges (methods) of 4.049 (p < .05) indicated 
that the Ss in the three anxiety ranges differed 
in their reaction to the imposed condition 
(“good”). This did not occur in either of the 
two remaining groups. 

None of the individuals in any of the groups 
were able to verbalize the purpose of the study. 
The predominant sentiment was a reflection 
of the original instructions that this was a 
psychological test. 

In summarizing the results, there was no 
relation between anxiety scores and diagnosis. 
The frequency of occurrence of the selected 
pronouns increased significantly between the 
first block of 20 trials and the subsequent 
trials in only two of the nine groups. These 
two were both in the group in which “good” 
was used as the reinforcer. The difference 
between methods in the “high” anxiety group 
was highly significant (p < .01) whereas that 
between the “medium” anxiety groups was 
significant but less so (p < .05). The difference 
between methods in the “low” anxiety groups 
was not significant. The contingency between 
S’s response and E’s behavior could not be 
verbalized by any of the Ss. 
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Discussion 


The present study was designed to investi- 
gate the implications of the interrelation of 
“manifest anxiety” as a factor in learning as 
reported by Spence and Taylor (8) and the 
demonstration by Ball (1) of verbal condi- 
tioning in a setting similar to a clinical inter- 
view. In reviewing the hypotheses advanced, 
it can be seen that the major hypotheses have 
been supported. Since the nonverbal stimulus 
(light) failed to operate as a reinforcer, the 
hypothesis regarding the relative effectiveness 
of verbal and nonverbal reinforcers did not 
receive an adequate test. To compare validly 
verbal and nonverbal stimuli, it would be 
necessary first to establish that both the 
stimuli employed do function as reinforcers. 

When we observe the results of the condi- 
tioning trials as a whole, without regard to 
“anxiety” scores, we note an initial rise in the 
frequency for the response selected for rein- 
forcement in all groups between Trials 21 and 
40. Since we must assume that the use of pro- 
nouns of self-reference is related to talking 
about one’s self, as the verbalization of the 
subjects strongly supports, some interesting 
inferences can be made. Individuals seeking 
help look upon an interview situation as an 
opportunity to discuss their selves. This would 
be substantiated by the increased use of pro- 
nouns of self-reference. If we consider the groups 
separately, we can see what the effect of the 
experimental conditions is on this readiness 
to discuss one’s self. 

The frequency of occurrence of the critical 
response in Group III (control) tends to drop 
sharply after Trial 40, and though the curve 
rises again it does not achieve the level shown 
for Trials 21 to 40. One might assume that the 
lack of response on the part of the experi- 
menter results in an inhibitory effect on the 
readiness to discuss self. If we consider the 
experiential background of S, the reason would 
not seem difficult to identify. One of the char- 
acteristics of present American culture is the 
stigma attached to talking about one’s self. 
When Æ in the situation fails to recognize or 
respond, he is to some degree in conformity 
with the cultural attitude to this response. 
Group II (light as the reinforcer) behaves in a 
similar manner. } 

In Group I, we find the same phenomena 
except that the increase in Trials 61 to 80 
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surpasses that shown in Trials 21 to 40. It has 
been shown that the response of E for Group 
I (“good” as the reinforcer) reinforces this 
readiness to discuss self. However, this is not 
solely a function of the selected response nor 
the reinforcing response but also a function of 
the properties of the individual. When the 
data in Group I were broken down on the 
basis of scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale, it was shown that the behavior of 
Group I—“low” was similar to that shown by 
Groups II and III, and markedly dissimilar to 
that shown by Group I—“high” and Group 
I—medium."' Although this readiness to talk 
about self is still evident, Z’s behavior does not 
have a similar effect for the three anxiety 
ranges in Group I. It would therefore seem 
that we are also dealing with a property of the 
individual. The works of Taylor (9), Spence 
and Taylor (8), Welch and Kubis (11), and 
the results of the present study tend to sub- 
stantiate the claim that scores on the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale measure a property of 
the individual that is related to degree of 
responsiveness, Although Welch and Kubis 
(11) did not specifically use the Taylor Mani- 
fest Anxiety Scale to establish their criteria of 
anxiety, their criteria were based on many of 
the same factors around which the Anxiety 
Scale was centered. If, as Taylor assumes, “the 
test items” are “descriptions of the response 
syndrome clinically termed anxiety” (9), we 
can infer that the degree of anxiety is related 
to degree of responsiveness. Thus, we can 
with Cameron (3) who terms anxiety 

a heightened degree of responsiveness to the 
total stimulus situation. The discriminating 
nature of this heightened responsiveness postu- 
lated by Bruner and Postman (2) and seem- 
ingly demonstrated by the lack of significant 
increases for Group II (light as the reinforcer) 
could be explained in terms of secondary rein- 

forcement. 

The reinforcing properties of “good” have 
been fairly well estabäshed. The reinforcing 
properties of light vary with the situations in 
which it is employed. Greenspoon (6) found a 
light flash effective as a reinforcer in a verbal 
situation whereas Ball (1) did not. One of the 
major differences between the above studies 
was, the fact that in the experimental situation 
designed by Greenspoon (6), the verbal re- 
sponses made by S were not meaningful in the 
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sense that no attempt to communicate with Æ 
was involved. This was not so in either this 
study or the one performed by Ball (1). In 
the present study the light seemed to have no 
reinforcing properties. It is possible that for a 
stimulus to function as a reinforcer in a verbal 
situation which involves an attempt at com- 
munication the stimulus itself must contain 
associations or connotations that can be re- 
lated to the success or failure of this attempted 
communication. In the present study, the light 
was considered by S to be either part of a 
timing set-up or an attempt at distraction. 
It was not associated with the particular 
response made by S. 

The present study has many implications 


for future research. One could investigate the | 
reinforcement properties of a host lof stimuli | 
that are relevant to the interviewing situation. — 
In addition, the response to be conditioned | 


could be varied so that responses of more 
specific content could be investigated. It would 
also be possible to manipulate rate of rein- 
forcement and homogeneity of reinforcement. 
Such investigation might provide valuable 
leads to treatment. The area of verbal behavior 
is large, vague, and provocative. Only with 
constant, though often limited, experimental 
attacks on the various aspects that present 
themselves can one obtain sufficient under- 
standing to control and predict verbal be- 
havior. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Ninety hospitalized psychiatric patients 
were administered the Taylor Manifest Anx- 
iety Scale in one session and were subsequently 
Ss in an experiment involving 80 experimental 
trials. Each trial consisted of the presentation 
of a stimulus card to which S responded with a 
sentence. The sentence included a verb and 
one of six pronouns which were arranged on a 
three-by-five index card (stimulus card). 

The Æ made no response during the first 20 
trials for all Ss. For Trials 21 to 80 in Group 
I, E responded by saying “good” at the end of 
any sentence that started with I or WE 
(pronouns of self-reference). For Group I, £ 
flashed a small light at the end of any sentence 
that started with I or WE. For Group III, 
the procedure for the first 20 trials was con- 
tinued throughout all trials, 

The data were analyzed in respect to es 


q 
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perimental conditions and range of scores on 
the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale. The con- 
clusions are as follows: 

1. Verbal responses can be operantly con- 
ditioned. 

2. “Good” is an effective reinforcer in a ver- 
bal situation. 

3. Light, as applied in the present study, 
does not function as a reinforcer in a verbal 
situation. 

4. Scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale showed a relationship to the amount of 
conditioning. 

5. None of the 90 Ss could verbalize the 
purpose of the study nor the relationship 
between their responses and E’s behavior. 

6. Implications for further research are de- 
scribed. 
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DEPENDENCE ON EXTERNAL INFLUENCE: CORRELATES IN 
PERCEPTION, ATTITUDES, AND JUDGMENT! 


HARRIET B. LINTON? 
Yale University 


LTHOUGH it is reasonable to assume 
A= people who are highly responsive 
to external influence in one situation 
also are likely to be so in other situations, 
attempts to demonstrate such a relationship 
have often been unsuccessful (1, 2, 3, 11, 12, 
15). Allport (1) and Murphy, Murphy, and 
Newcomb (12) conclude, therefore, that “sug- 
gestibility” is rarely a consistent personal trait, 
but is rather a function of the specific situa- 
tion. 

The recent work of Witkin, et al. (16, 18) on 
individual differences in the effect of the per- 
ceptual field on response to selected elements 
within the field has, however, yielded con- 
sistent correlations among tasks. Some Ss tend 
to be strongly affected by the perceptual field 
in a number of situations. Such Ss tend also 
to be dependent and to have low self-esteem. 
Other Ss tend to resist the influence of the 
field in a number of situations. These Ss are 
more likely to be analytic, self-aware, and 
self-sufficient (18). 

The personality correlates found in the 
Witkin study are ones that seem likely to 
play a part in suggestibility. The present 
study tests the validity of this impression by 
relating performance in several of Witkin’s 
situations to behavior in three situations that 
have often been used to study suggestibility. 
The following rather general hypothesis is 
tested in the present study: 

‘The tendency for behavior to be modified by 

1 This paper is based on a dissertation submitted in 
candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
Yale University. The writer is indebted to the members 
of her thesis committee, Carl I. Hovland, Seymour 
Sarason, and especially Leonard W. Doob, Chairman, 
for their advice and encoufagement, to H. A. Witkin 
for the use of the facilities of his laboratory, and to Dr. 
Witkin, Max Hertzman, and Helen B. Lewis for their 
advice and for giving access to then unpublished ma- 
terial that was invaluable in planning and understand- 
ing the experiment. 

The study was done while the writer was a Public 


Health Research Fellow of the National i 
Mertal Health. ation Institute of 


2 Now with the Research Center for M tal Heal 
New York University. agiis ee 
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an external stimulus, regardless of whether the 
external stimulus is personal or impersonal in 
nature, is a function of enduring attributes of 
the person; consequently, Ss whose perform- 
ance in perceptual tasks is highly affected by 
the perceptual field will be those whose be- 
havior in other situations is most likely to be 
modified so as to conform to an external 
standard, 

The experimental situations used are de- 
scribed below; the hypothesis leads to the 
prediction of positive correlations among all 
measures. 

METHOD 


Subjects 
The subjects (Ss) were 53 male students in their first 


semester at Brooklyn College. None had taken any 
courses in psychology and all were volunteers, i 


Perceptual Tests? 


Tilting-room-tilting-chair (TRTC). The apparatus 
and procedure are those used by Witkin (18), The S 
is placed in a chair which can be tilted; the chair is 
within a room which can be tilted independently. The 
visual field and the effect of gravity on the body can 
thereby be varied independently so as to lead to con- 
flicting impressions of the true vertical. It is then pos- 
sible to measure the relative extent to which each $ 
nae on each type of cue in his perception of the up- 
right, 

There are four subtests: TRTC 1a (four trials): 
room and chair intially tilted to the same side (room 
at 56°, chair at 22°); S must make the room upright. 
TRTC 1b (four trials): room and chair initially tilted 
to opposite sides (room at 56°, chair at 22°); S must 
make the room upright. TRTC 2a (three trials): room 
and chair initially tilted to same side (room at 35°, 
chair at 22°); S must make the chair upright. TRTC 26 
(three trials): room and chair intially tilted to opposite 
sides (room at 35°, chair at 22°); S must make the chair 
upright. 

The score for each series is the sum of the deviations _ 
from the true upright on all trials of that series, ex- 
pressed in degrees, A high score reflects greater reliance 1 
on the external (visual) field and less reliance on bodily. 
Sensations, while a low score reflects the reverse. Since 
the experimental conditions lead to skewed distribu- 
tions of scores, the data for each subtest are normalized. 

Embedded-figures test (EFT). In 24 different trials 
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the S is required to find a simple figure hidden in a 
more complex figure; the figures are those adapted 
from Gottschaldt by Witkin (17), The simple figure is 
seen alone and is removed when the complex figure is 
presented. The time taken to find each figure is recorded 
to the nearest second and the times for all trials are 
added to give a single score. A high score indicates 
difficulty in overcoming the influence of the surrounding 
field. Scores are normalized; the normalized distribution 
is very similar to that obtained by a logarithmic trans- 
formation. ; 


Conformity Tests? 


The conformity tests used are typical of those used 
in previous studies of suggestibility. They were selected 
to provide variety in the source of influence, the nature 
and difficulty of the task, and the S’s awareness of 
influence, 

Autokinetic situation. The autokinetic situation 
follows the general procedure used in many previous 
experiments (e.g., 5, 13). Potential influence was 
exerted by a confederate‘ presented as a fellow S; he 
was identified (correctly) as a senior psychology major 
in order to endow him potentially with some degree of 
prestige. There were 20 trials in which Ss wrote in 
booklets their estimate of the amount of movement, 
in inches, following which the Æ computed each S’s 
initial norm (average of Trials 11-20) and conveyed 
this norm, to the nearest integer, to the confederate. 
There were then 40 trials in which judgments were 
made aloud after the confederate, by prearrangement, 
had given his first on each trial; the confederate’s 
“judgments” in each case were made to average 5 
inches above the S’s initial norm. For each S, the dif- 
ference between his mean for the oral series and his 
initial norm was obtained, and the £ ratio of this dif- 
ference computed. 

After the autokinetic experiment, each S was inter- 
viewed about his reactions to the situation and the 
interview material was coded. 

Syllogisms test, This test attempts to measure the 
extent to which reasoning is modified by the 5’s atti- 
tudes toward the issues involved. The syllogisms are 
of the sort used by Morgan and Morton (10), Janis and 
Frick (4) and others (6, 14) to measure the “atmosphere 
effect”: some of the items are neutral since there is 
no conflict between the S’s personal attitudes and the 
logically correct answer, while in others the correct 
response conflicts with the S’s attitudes. 

The Ss were given 42 syllogisms and asked to judge 
whether each was valid solely in terms of the logical 
operations involved. After that, they were given a 
questionnaire to ascertain their attitudes on the issues 
dealt with in the syllogisms; it was thus possible to 
determine in each case whether a syllogism conflicted 
with the attitudes of a particular S., Two measures were 
obtained: En%, the percentage of errors on neutral 
items, and the A index, which is the extent to which 
errors on conflict items exceed the amount that would 
have been predicted (by a regression formula) solely 
from the S’s Ey%. The A index is taken to represent the 
‘S’s tendency to make wish-fulfilling errors. 


‘The writer wishes to thank Arthur Shaw for his 
skillful performance in the role of confederate. 
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TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG PERCEPTUAL MEASURES 
Seu oar hema mer a een rhea le aS rman 


Subtests | TRTC | TRTC 2a TRTO | ERT 
TRIC1a | .20¢ | 33e | .27* | 39% 
TRIC 1b ‘02 | io l-07 
TRTC 2a 131" | 38" 
TRTC 2b 135" 


* Significant at the .05 level, 
** Significant at the .01 level. 

t Significant at the .10 level. 

Note.—The r’s for the EFT are based on 52 cases; all others are 
based on 53 cases. Product-moment r is used and, since predictions 
were made, significance levels are based on one tail of the prob- 
ability distribution. s 


Altitude change test, This test gives an opportunity 
for the S’s attitudes on issues of relatively low personal 
significance to be influenced through written material, 
The issues were (a) the future number of movie thea- 
ters, (b) the practicality of an atomic-power submarine, 
and (c) the selling of antihistamines without prescrip- 
tion. Agreement or disagreement with a stated position 
on each issue was ascertained both before and after 
reading articles’ about the issues attributed to authori- 
tative sources; certainty of opinion was rated on a four- 
point scale, Criteria were established for scoring an S 
as having changed or not changed his opinion on each 
issue in the direction favored by the articles; scoring was 
not possible in all instances. 


RESULTS 
Perceptual Tests 


All Ss were scored on the four TRTC sub- 
tests, and all but one on the EFT, The means 
and sigmas of raw scores for the five perceptual 
measures did not differ significantly from those 
found by Witkin (18); split-half reliabilities 
ranged from .80 to .93. 

Table 1 shows that TRTC 2a, TRTC 2b 
and the EFT seem to cluster, ‘and TRTC 1b 
is unrelated to these three tests. TRTC 1a is 
the only measure that shows any tendency to 
relate to TRTC 1b; it is significantly related 
to the other three tests.’ 


Conformity Tests 


In the autokinetic situation, two Ss saw no 
movement, so that N = 51. The sample as a 
whole showed an increase in judgments sig- 


ë The writer wishes to thank Irving L. Janis for 
providing the articles and for his helpful suggestions 
about their use. 

* When the data are not normalized (cf. 7), the r’s 
are similar to those found by Witkin (18), who did not 
normalize the measures. 
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nificant at the .001 level. The ¢ ratio of the 
difference between the initial norm and the 
mean of the oral series was used as a criterion, 
and the sample dichotomized (for reasons for 
dichotomizing, cf. 8) into 17 changers, who 
were considered to have been markedly in- 
fluenced by the confederate, and 34 non- 
changers. The interview formed the basis for 
three additional measures that seem to reflect 
predispositional tendencies of the person to be 
influenced by the confederate or to resist 
influence. Behavior occurring before the intro- 
duction of the confederate’s “judgments” was 
characterized as adequate coping if the S was 
not unduly disturbed by the situation and 
made active efforts to work out a solution for 
himself (29 Ss); otherwise it was rated as 
inadequate (22 Ss). A rating of responsive was 
given to 20 Ss who reported that after the 
confederate was introduced they felt he was 
more likely to be correct than they; the re- 
maining 31 were classified as unresponsive. 
Twelve Ss who reported deliberate attempts 
to avoid being influenced were rated as nega- 
tivistic, and the remaining 39 as not negativistic.” 

In the syllogisms test, when items are se- 
lected for equal difficulty, the group of Ss as a 
whole made more errors on conflict than on 
neutral items (p < .01); this indicates that an 
atmosphere effect was elicited by the test. The 
odd-even r (corrected for attenuation) for 
En% was .76 and for the A index it was .73; 
it should be noted that the r between the two 
measures is zero by definition. This test was 
scored for 52 Ss, 

Tn the attitude change test, an S was scored 
as having been influenced if he was rated as 
changing on two or three out of a scorable two 
or three items. Not all items were scorable, 
since there were instances where an S’s original 
opinion was in the direction in which influence 
was exerted. As a result only 46 Ss were re- 
tained in the final scoring, 8 rated as influenced 
and 38 as mot influenced, 

Table 2 shows the interrelationships among 


A The interviews were scored by a second judge, 
using written criteria. All scorings agreed with those of 
the E except for two Ss on coping, one S on responsive- 
ness, and three Ss on negativism. For each measure, 
discrepancies were all in one direction, so that dif. 
ferences between judges amounted to a change of cut- 
off int. Disagreements were submitted to a third 
judge, whose decision was accepted. The writer wishes 
to thank Ruth Belov and David Linton for their help. 
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TABLE 2 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG CONFORMITY MEASURES 
Autokinetic Situation Syllogisms 
Nega- | 88 
Inade- |Respon-| tivam | 3 Fa 
mate | sive | (lack | 36 |index |En% 
oping | ness of) =] 
Autokinetic sae} 85% | .67** | 136 |—.18 |—.10 
change 
Inadequate coping| sate | .20 17| .02 |—,07 
Responsiveness «32t |—.29 |—.31] 1i 
Negativism (lack)| 37 |—.07 | .10 
Attitude change AS |— 12 
A index +00 


** Significant at .0) evel. 
t Significant at 10 level. 

Note.—The N onjwhich r’s are based varies from 44 to 52, 
Scores on the syllogigms test are continuous; all other scores are 
dichotomized. As a rejult, the table includes both tetrachoric and) 
biserial r’s. Since preflictions were made, significance levels are 
based on one tail of th Motability distribution, 


the measures obtained from the conformity 
tests. The only significant r’s are among the 
four autokinetic measures; this supports the 
notion that adequacy of coping, responsive- 
ness, and negativism represent different varia- 
bles that help to determine whether or not 
an S’s actual judgments will be influenced, 
There are no significant correlations among the 
three different basic conformity measures 
(italicized r’s). 


Perceptual-Conformity Interrelations 


Table 3 includes, in addition to the correla- 
tions between perceptual and conformity 
measures, the multiple R of each conformity 
measure with the five perceptual tests as well 
as the r of the conformity measures with a. 
Perceptual Index. The Perceptual Index isi 
obtained by adding each 5’s normalized scores 
for the five perceptual tests and normalizing 
the resulting distribution; it is, consequently, 
a measure of over-all field dependence in the 
perceptual battery. All measures are oriented 
so that a positive r supports the predictions. 
Correlations involving attitude change are 
based on an W of 46; the other 7’s are based on 
N’s of from 50 to 52. The four autokinetic 
measures and attitude change are dichoto- 
mized, while the syllogisms scores and all 
Perceptual measures are continuous, so that 
Table 3 contains both biserial and product- 
moment r’s. 

Table 3 shows that the conformity measures 
correlate with the perceptual measures, on the 
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TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PERCEPTUAL AND CONFORMITY MEASURES 
Perceptual Measures 
Conformity Measures 

TRTC TRTC TRTC TRTC A Perceptual 

la 1b 2a 2b EFT | Multiple R | adex 
Autokinetic change .42* .34* 133* -26t bid -60** 54** 
Inadequate coping :36* 04 20 -28t X d kad .63** 46** 

Responsiveness 25 12 25 —.02 .21 RY he ah 
Negativism (lack) .49** Bins thes -29F -62** Chane ROSAE 
Attitude Change AE ik .49* 19 .36* .32ł .70** .66** 

Syllogisms: A index 01 =.24 .23* 2# | —.01 42, AS 

Ex% .03 —.38 -11 .36** .16 AS i —.02 


* Significant at ,05 level. 
** Significant at .01 level. 
t Significant at .10 level. 


Note.—Since predictions were made, significance levels are based on one tail of the probability distribution. 


TABLE 4 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERCEPTUAL INDEX AND 
Amount OF CONFORMITY 


= —— 
Perceptual Index 
Amount of 
Conformity Highest | Middle Lowest 
quartile | quartiles | quartile 
Number of situa- 
tions in which 
S conforms 
None - 13 9 
One 6 14 4 
Two 6 = = 
Three 1 = = 
Percentage of situ- 
ations in which] 
conformity oc- 
curs 57% 19% 11% 


Note.—Not all Ss participated in all three situations; the total 
number of situations in which the 53 Ss participated was 149. 


whole, to at least the same extent that the 
perceptual measures correlate with each other. 
The conformity measures differ from each 
other, however, in both the extent and the 
pattern of their relationships to the perceptual 
tests. 

The strength of the relationship between 
over-all perceptual field dependence and over- 
all level of conformity is shown in Table 4.8 


8 Criteria for conformity in the autokinetic and 
attitude change tests have been described above; in the 
syllogisms test, all Ss with a positive A Index of 15% or 
more are classified as conforming. 


When the sample is dichotomized into those 
who conform in at least one situation and 
those who conform in none, the ri. of con- 
formity with the Perceptual Index is .60 
(p < .001). The relationship is not linear, 
however, since Ss in the lower three quartiles 
on the Perceptual Index conform less than 
chance (= 26%), while only the high group 
conforms more. 


Discussion 


When the perceptual and conformity situa- 
tions are considered separately, the results 
Support previous studies: the perceptual tests 
correlate with each other, as Witkin has found, 
and the conformity tests do not correlate with 
each other, as many previous studies have 
found. The most noteworthy finding is that 
the perceptual and conformity measures corre- 
late with each other appreciably. 

The 7’s between perceptual and conformity 
measures are far from uniform. While the im- 
plications of that fact cannot be explored here, 
it can be noted that a factor analysis of the 
data? indicates that there are several factors 
operating. Two of tMem correspond to the 
classification of the perceptual tests by Witkin 
(18) into (a) situations where acceptance of the 
field is facilitated (TRTC 1a and 1b), and (b) 


? This discussion is based on a factor analysis of the 
data (cf. 7; based on somewhat different 7’s, since per- 
ceptual tests were not there normalized). The small 
sample makes the reliability of the obtained factors 
questionable, but they suggest interpretations that 
could be tested further. 
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situations where the field must be resisted to 
deal effectively with an item within that field 
(TRTC 2a and 2b, EFT). The present data 
yield at least one other meaningful factor; 
that factor seems to distinguish between im- 
personal tasks and those involving another 
person as the source of influence. While the 
obtained factors are distinct from each other, 
they are not independent. 

Differences in their loadings on the various 
factors lead the conformity measures to have 
differing patterns of correlation with the per- 
ceptual measures. Change of judgments in the 
autokinetic situation correlates most con- 
sistently with the perceptual battery, while 
each of the three supplementary autokinetic 
measures has its own pattern of r’s with the 
five perceptual tests (for the different per- 
sonality test patterns associated with each 
measure, cf, 9). Attitude change also correlates 
highly with the perceptual battery, particu- 
larly the TRTC room-adjustment tests. The 
A index has the lowest relationship to percep- 
tion, and not always in the predicted direction 
(the r with TRTC 1b would have p < .10 if 
direction were not predicted). The same is true 
of Ey %, not intended as a conformity measure 
(its r with TRTC 1b would have p < .01 if 
direction were not predicted). The significant 
multiple R’s of these measures indicate that 
they are related to perception, but in a more 
complex manner than was anticipated; they 
cannot be said to be related to “field de- 
pendency,” per se, It may be noted that this 
is the only task in which the source of influence 
is not external. 

The results indicate that there is a common 
basis for behavior in the perceptual and con- 
formity situations. The common element, 
whatever it may be, is apparently more uni- 
formly expressed in the perceptual situations 
since they are significantly intercorrelated, on 
the whole, while the conformity situations are 

not. It may be that the perceptual tasks tapa 
deeper, more enduring layer of the person 
than do the cognitive or social situations. As 
an expression of the person’s characteristic 
ways of responding to stimuli, perception is 
primary, since it must precede any cognitive 
or social behavior, It is also less subject to 
conscious control. In the TRTC, for example, 
responses are typically given as direct per- 
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ceptions and not as considered judgments, and ~ 
the S is given no cues for his accuracy. 

In the conformity situations, however, more 
conscious control can be exerted, as in the 
autokinetic situation, where some Ss made 
deliberate efforts to resist influence. These 
situations also depend on specific experiences — 
that are peripheral to personality: the con- 
federate may resemble someone he likes or 
dislikes, he may have personal knowledge of 
the attitude change issues, etc. Factors of this 
sort, that play less part in the perceptual tests, © 
would reduce r’s among conformity measures, 
leading to the impression that they have little 
or nothing in common with each other. q 

It is understandable, then, that Ss with’ 
similar perceptual scores will not necessarily 
conform in the same situations, although they 
may conform to approximately the same ex- 
tent if enough situations are sampled. As- 
Table 4 shows, over-all perceptual performance 
permits a prediction of over-all resistance to 
external pressures; it does not, however, allow 
as strong a prediction of behavior in any one 
situation. The attributes reflected in the” 
perceptual tests seem, then, to represent rather 
deep-seated personal tendencies that reflect a 
generalized predisposition to conform or to 
resist pressure, with more peripheral factors 
determining just when these tendencies will be 
expressed in overt behavior. 

One of the important personality factors 
that play a part is expressed in the Rorschach 
records produced by these Ss. The degree of 
assertiveness in human movement responses 
was scored. Predominantly assertive M’s were 
given by none in the highest quartile on the 
Perceptual Index, and by 18%, 50%, and 92% 
of Ss in successive quartiles; predominantly 
assertive M’s were given by none who con- 
formed more than once, by 48% of those con- | 
forming once, and by 90% of those who did not 
conform at all. Other personality test correlates 
of the experimental measures are available 
elsewhere (7, Appendix; 9; 18), and this would 
seem to be a profitable technique in searching 
for the basis of experimental behavior. 

_ In conclusion, the results support the ini- 
tial hypothesis that there is a common basis for 
Tesponse to external influence in both percep- 
tual and conformity situations. Two sugges- 
tions may be advanced to explain the patteri 
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of relationships found as well as the lack of 
relationship found in other studies, It is 
probable that consistent personal modes of 
reaction are best observed when behavior is 
studied not only in standard tests of suggesti- 
bility per se, but also in situations that are 
less easily affected by conscious control or 
peripheral factors, such as the perceptual 
tasks or projective tests. The data also indi- 
cate that there is a group of separable but 
related tendencies that contributes to con- 
forming behavior, rather than a unitary “trait 
of suggestibility.” 


SUMMARY 


The hypothesis that people have a gener- 
alized tendency to accept or reject external 
influence was tested in perceptual and con- 
formity situations, using 53 male college fresh- 
men as Ss. Perceptual tests were (a) a four-part 
test of ability to determine the upright in 
space when gravitational and visual cues are 
put in conflict, and (b) the Gottschaldt- 
Witkin embedded-figures test. Conformity 
tests were (a) effect of planted judgments of 
estimates of autokinetic movement, (b) atti- 
tude change after reading authoritative arti- 
cles, and (c) the effect of personal feelings on 
logic. 

Results: (a) Ss who were highly influenced 
by the field in one perceptual test performed 
similarly in other perceptual tests, (b) con- 
formity measures were not significantly 
interrelated, and (c) field-dependent percep- 
tual behavior was associated with high 
conformity in the other tests, particularly the 
autokinetic and attitude change measures, 

The correlational patterns suggest that sev- 
eral variables determine conforming behavior, 
rather than a single “trait of suggestibility.”” 
It is suggested that perceptual performance 
reflects central tendencies of the person that 
may or may not emerge in a specific test of 
conformity, while behavior in any one con- 
formity situation is subject to greater fluctua- 
tion as a result of more peripheral factors. 
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EMPIRICAL ELABORATION OF THE THEORY OF COMPLEMENTARY 
NEEDS IN MATE-SELECTION' 


ROBERT F. WINCH 


Northwestern University 


Americans tend to marry homogamously, 
ie., they tend to marry persons who are 
like themselves with respect to race and 
such social factors as religion, socioeconomic 
level, and education. The state of affairs 
which these studies reflect is that one tends 
to find his associates among persons similar to 
himself in social characteristics and to find his 
spouse among his associates. Studies on 
homogamy do not explain, however, how an 
individual selects a spouse within his group 
of associates. The theory of complementary 
needs presents the hypothesis that within one’s 
group of associates (or “field of eligibles”) one 
selects ayspouse on the basis of psychic factors. 
More formally, it has been hypothesized that: 
“ in mate-selection each individual seeks 
within his or her field of eligibles for that per- 
son who gives the greatest promise of pro- 
viding him or her with maximum need-gratifi- 
cation”; and further, “the need-pattern of B, 
the second person or the one to whom the 
first is attracted, will be complementary 
rather than similar to the need-pattern of A, 
the first person.” (4, p. 242.) $ 
The purpose of the present paper is to eluci- 
date the concept of “complementariness.” At 
the beginning of the present project the au- 
thors lacked a detailed hypothesis as to the 
nature of complementariness. One hypothesis 
was that it would be the opposite of homogamy 
on the level of needs. In other words, we 
hypothesized that a person high in need 
dominance would be attracted to someone low 
in that need. We made a similar prediction for 
each of the 15 needs and traits in the study, 
i we called this Type I complementariness 
5). 
From the general belief systems of Freudian 
and Freudian-derived psychologies and from 
common sense we also set up hypotheses in- 


Se of mate-selection agree that 
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volving one need or trait in the husband anda 
different need or trait in the wife. For ex- 
ample, we hypothesized that a person high in 
need abasement would be attracted to another 
who was high in need hostility. We speak of 
this as Type IL complementariness. Evidence 
has been reported indicating that both types 
of complementariness are operative (4, 5). 

Although the data have tended to support 
our hypotheses, we have been troubled with 
the feeling that these hypotheses have been 
generated more as intuitive hunches than as 
necessary consequences of the theory. More 
specifically, then, the purpose of the present 
paper is to arrive at empirically derived hy- 
potheses as to which variables are comple- 
mentary. To make this analysis meaningful it 
is necessary to note the nature of the variables, 
of the sample of subjects (Ss), of the data 
gathered, and of a statistical technique called 
the “interspousal correlation.” 


METHOD 


In this study “need” is conceived in a manner gener- 
ally consistent with the formulation of H. A. Murray 
(2). Since the concept of need as used here has been 
explicated in previous publications (1, 3), it will suffice 
to assert that it is conceived as (a) a goal-oriented 
drive, (b) which is native or learned, (c) the nature of 
which is inferred from behavior. Twelve needs and 
three general traits have been posited for the purpose 
of the present study. Some of these variables have been 
dichotomized into overt and covert levels of expression. 
Some were dichotomized situationally into expression 
within and without the marriage. Both of these dichot- 
omies have been applied to some. Table 1 lists the 
variables used, gives their definitions, and shows which 
dichotomies have been applied. From the table it will be 
seen that the dichotomies and double dichotomies 
convert the 15 variables into 44 subvariables. 

X A sample of 25 young married couples was inter- 
viewed during 1950. At that time at least one membet 
of each couple was an undergraduate student in selecti 
schools of Northwestern University. We might speak 
of the students as being of the “majority” in the sens? 
that they were white, middle class, and native-born. 
They had been married less than two years and were 
childless 


* More complete information about the sample 
appears in (4). 
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K jai 
From each of the 50 Ss three personal documents 
were obtained: (a) an interview structured to elicit 
evidence on the postulated needs, called a “need-inter- 
view”; (b) a case-history interview; and (c) an eight- 
card TAT, From these data several series of ratings 
have been made for every S on each of the 44 sub- 
variables. The first of these sets of ratings is based upon 
a content analysis of the need interview. A second set 
is based on a holistic and clinically oriented analysis 
of that interview. A third set (and the only other set 
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Variable 


General Traits 


Dichotomy 


Definition 


Anxiety 


Within-without| 


Fear, conscious or un- 
conscious, of harm or 
misfortune arising 
from the hostility of 


TABLE 1 


Tue 12 NEEDS AND 3 GENERAL TRAITS: 
ABBREVIATIONS, DICHOTOMIES, 
AND DEFINITIONS 


Needs 
Variable | Abbre-| ` Dichotomy Definition 
Abasement n Aba | Overt-covert | To accept or invite 
Within-without} blame, criticism, or 
punishment. To 
blame or harm the 
self. 
Achievement | » Ach | Overt-covert | To work diligently to 
Only “with- create something 
out” and/or to emulate 
others. 
Approach n App | Overt-covert | To draw near and enjoy 
Only ‘“‘with- interaction with an- 
out” other person or per- 
sons, 
Autonomy n Aut | Overt-covert |To get rid of the con- 
Within-without| straint of other per- 
sons. To avoid or es- 
cape from domina- 
tion. To be unat- 
tached and independ- 
ent. 
Deference n Def | Overt-covert | To admire and praise a 
Within-without| person. 
Dominance | Dom| Overt-covert | To influence and con- 
Within-without| trol the behavior of 
others. 
Hostility n Hos | Overt-covert | To fight, injure, or kill 
Within-without} others. 
Nurturance | Nur | Overt-covert | To give sympathy and 
Within-without] aid to a weak, help- 
less, ill, or dejected 
person or animal, 
Recognition |n Rec | Overt-covert | To excite the admira- 
Within-without} tion and approval of 
others. 
Status nSA | None To desire a socio-eco- 
Aspiration nomic status consid- 
erably higher than 
one has. (A special 
case of achievement.) 
Status nSS | None To work diligently to 
Striving alter one’s socio- 
economic status. (A 
special case of 
achievement.) 
Succorance n Suc | Overt-covert | To be helped by a sym- 
Within-without| pathetic person. To 
benursed, loved, pro- 
tected, indulged. 


others and/or social 
reaction to one’s own 
behavior. 

(The show of affect in be- 
havior. 

(The gratification of a 
need derived from 
the perception that 
another person is de- 
riving gratification. 


Emotionality | Emo | Within-without 


Vicariousness | Vic Within-without| 


relevant to the present report) is based upon the con- 
clusions of a five-member conference deliberating on 
all three sources of data noted above. 

Correlations between spouses on all pairs of sub- 
variables have been computed. To compute this statis- 
tic, which we call the ‘‘interspousal correlation,” each 
husband’s score on subyariable X is paired with his 
wife’s score on subvariable Y, and the correlation is 
computed over the 25 pairs of observations. The 
reverse correlation is also computed, i.e., husbands on 
Y are paired with wives on X.’ 

With 44 subvariables the total number of inter- 
spousal correlations for each set of ratings is 44 (= 
1936). Since we have three sets of ratings and since the 
matrix of interspousal correlations based on each set 
of ratings contains 1936 r’s, the total number of 7’s from 
the three matrices is 3 X 1936 (= 5808). 


Procedures 


The procedure in the present problem is to examine 
the correlations to determine the significance of regu- 
larities in their signs, It will be recalled that most of our 
variables are dichotomized and a good many are double 
dichotomized. Examples of double-dichotomized 
variables are n Aba and n Hos. When the husbands’ 
n Hos is correlated with the » Aba of their respective 
wives, therefore, the result is a submatrix of 4 X 4, 
or 16, correlations. Taking account of the fact that 


3Jn the conventional correlation there is a pair of 
observations (one X and one Y) for each individual, 
and the covariance is an expression of how X and Y are 
related within individuals. In the interspousal correla- 
tion there is one observation for each person (an X 
value on the husband and a Y value on his wife, or two 
observations for the couple). Since the covariance is an 
expression of how X in husbands is related to Y in their 
respective wives, it reports between-spouses (or within- 
couples) information. Thus factors derived from inter- 
spousal correlations provide information about dimen- 
sions of marital choice rather than about personality 
factors within the individuals. This distinction is 
important for understanding the nature of the factors 
which are referred to in the section below on “Results.” 


TABLE 2 
CONSISTENT TRENDS IN INTERSPOUSAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 12 NEEDS AND 3 GENERAL TrarTs* 


Husbands 
Th 
Quasi-Recep. Receptive 
Wives 
A|d|e2| asc 
= R > 
Asserti + j | 4/3 
aa + 1/2 
+ 3/1 
+ |t [+ | s% 
+] +] + 3/3 | 
+ +) + 4/5 7 
+ |+ | 44 
+ 1/3 
+ 3/3 
EAN A, ts 3 
Quasi- + /|+ | 6/6 
Assertive 1/0 i 
+ 1/4 
ate) At 1/2 | 
oo 
Pelt 3/1 | 
tot [+ | 4s | 
+ y | 
any 
+ | 8/2 j 
+ 20 $ 
+ 3/2 i 
Mixed LTSA] Mann 
4/1 
x x x 
1/1 
+ + 4/4 
x x x 
+ 3/0 
Ve 2/2 | 
- %2 
ETA - 2/3 
Quasi- ERI |__| 
Hi | 4s l 
Receptive TNS ee al oF | 
-| + oft 
oa x 
= 4/1 | 
1/0 
par 2 
Receptive m LAUN ID We | 
- = s/h | 
-| - 4/4 
il ee ae | 
ge = — 6/5 | 
-|- 4/2 
- s/t} 
- i |24 | 
za = 1/4 l 
- = 3/3 
Dja i—i 
3/4 | 5/7 | 8/4 | 71/54 
1/4 | 1/3 | 5/3 24/27 
uy a/s) e| 1/3) 38/3% 


* Signs in the upper-left position in the cell are determined by Procedure in the lower. magia 
totals show the number of +’s and —’ iy at EE ett f 
erent ahs Rote litem the former being at the left of the slant, and the latter at the right. Cells t 
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these correlations have been run on three sets of rat- 
ings—the content analysis of the need interview, the 
holistic analysis of the need interview, and the final 
conference—we have a total of 16 X 3, or 48, r’s in 
the submatrix of correlations between husbands’ n 
Hos and wives’ Aba. It follows that there will be 
another set of 48 correlations between husbands’ n 
Aba and wives’ n Hos, 

Procedure A. The null hypothesis asserts that the 48 
correlations in a submatrix such as husband-n-Hos- 
by-wife-n-Aba are randomly distributed about a mean 
of zero. If such is the case, it is equally likely that the 
sample 7’s will be positive and negative. Then by expan- 
sion of the binomial (with p = g = .5and n = 48), it is 
Possible to establish critical regions in terms of which 
to reject the null hypothesis. In view of the fact that 
not all variables are double dichotomized, not all of 
the submatrices involve 48 coefficients. Accordingly it 
is necessary to set m equal to the various sizes of sub- 
matrix. At the two-sided .05 level of significance the 
minimum number of similar signs for the various sizes 
of submatrix are: 6 for n = 6, 10 for n = 12, 18 for n 
= 24, and 32 for m = 48. No critical region can be 
established when n = 3. 

With 15 variables, we areconsidering 15 X 15, or 225, 
submatrices. All submatrices have been examined in 
the light of the critical values reported in the above 
paragraph. For example, it was found that in the 
husband-n-Hos by wife-n-Aba submatrix there were 43 
positive r’s and 5 negative r’s. Since we reject the null 
hypothesis when the proportion deviates as far from 
+5 as 32 and 16, we reject the null hypothesis in this 
instance, 

It may be contended that the procedure just set 
forth is faulty in that the signs of all correlations in a 
submatrix are not independent in the same sense as are 
the successive tosses of a single coin. This argument is 
based on the fact that a single set of observations enters 
into several correlations,‘ To circumvent this difficulty 
Procedure B was set up. 

Procedure B. Each set of observations was used only 
once. For example froma 4 X 4 submatrix containing 16 
correlations based on ratings made in the final confer- 
ence, only one r was selected from each row and column 
for a total of four. Selections were based on a table of 
random numbers. In general this meant reducing by 
more than the one-half power the number of correla- 
tions used. From this point on Procedure A was fol- 
lowed. 

Procedure C is one further way in which the quest 
for the discovery of trends was carried out. All the 
correlations in each submatrix (48 in the largest case) 
were examined, To be given a sign, there had to be at 
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‘Tt may also be argued that the underlying assump- 
tion of independence is violated because alj 48 (or what- 
ever number of) r’s in a given submatrix are based on 
the same 25 couples and that the m results from dicho- 
tomization and from plural ratings. If this were an 
attempt to test hypotheses, such a criticism would be 
valid, The purpose, here, however, is to locate the most 
stable findings we can about these 25 couples and to 
use these findings for the purpose of generating new 
hypotheses. 
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least one significant at the two-sided .01 level with no 
correlation of the opposite sign large enough to be 


significant at the two-sided .05 level. 


Signs derived from these three Procedures are 
shown in Table 2. The sign in the upper left position 
in each cell is derived from Procedure A, in the center 
Position from Procedure B, and in the lower right posi- 
tion from Procedure C. As would be expected from the 
discarding of data and the consequent reduction in 
the number of correlations examined, fewer signs 
emerge from Procedure B than from Procedure A. 
To anticipate, however, the salient finding for the 
purpose of this paper is that all three methods point toa 
generally consistent picture—four homogeneous corner 
areas divided by border zones of heterogeneity, 

The next step was the creation of a simple cluster 
analysis by noting consistencies incthe patterns of 
signs, Formal criteria for inclusion in the cluster at one 
of the poles of a factor were: (a) the variable must cor- 
relate only negatively or zero with the other variables 
in the cluster; (b) it must correlate only positively or 
zero with all variables in the cluster at the other pole; 
and (c) it must show at least one negative correlation 
with its own cluster and at least one positive correlation 
with the other.’ If the variable met these criteria for 
all three procedures, it was classified as definitely 
within a cluster. If it met the criteria for only one or 
two of the procedures, its inclusion was regarded as 
partially determined, and it is shown in the table as 
“quasi.” 


RESULTS 


When we turn our attention to the 24 cells 
arising from the intersection of the first six 
columns and the first four rows of Table 2, we 
find that wherever a sign appears, it is nega- 
tive. (It is readily apparent that these negative 
signs cluster in the intersection of the first 
three rows and the first three columns, and 
therefore that these nine cells are better deter- 
mined than the rest of the 24 cells.) Four of 
these variables are common to both sexes: n 
Ach, n Aut, n Dom, and n Hos. These variables 
Suggest a psychological category to which we 
might give the trait names striving (n Ach), 
independent (» Aut), controlling (n Dom), and 
hostile (n Hos), We have called this cluster 
“assertive.” The sex-specific variables of this 
cluster will be considered after a few remarks 
about the cluster at the other pole. 


5 If these were the usual R-type or Q-type correla- 
tions, we might have some difficulty in trying to inter- 
pret a factor or cluster in which the variables correlate 
only negatively with each other. Let it be recalled that 
here, however, we are dealing with interspousal correla- 
tions—the covariance is between husbands on X and 
their respective wives on Y—and hence negative inter- 
correlations within the cluster need not bother us. 
Cf. Footnote 3. 
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The common variables in the last five rows 
and the last five columns suggest the following 
trait names: masochistic inferiority (7 Aba), 
submissiveness (n Def), passive dependency 
(n Suc), and vicariousness (Vic). This cluster 
we have called “receptive.” 

Turning to the sex-specific variables in the 
“assertive” cluster, we find that there is no 
variable which is specific to women, but that 
the two status variables, n SA and n SS, are 
male-specific. Presumably the most socialized 
form of aggressive-assertive behavior for 
middle-class males is channeled into the ac- 
tivity of “getting ahead.” (It will be recalled 
from Table 1 that these two needs were origi- 
nally conceptualized as special forms of m Ach.) 

Although the writers would not necessarily 
have predicted that the status-oriented needs 
would prove sex-specific, it does seem a cul- 
tural premise that the achievement of upward 
mobility of the couple is largely dependent 
upon the occupational performance of the hus- 
band, and hence that it is largely the wife who 
makes a “mobility bet” when she selects a 
spouse. This interpretation is reinforced by the 
observation that in females n SA comes within 
one sign (the positive r with husbands’ n App) 
of being classified as a quasi-receptive variable. 

In the receptive cluster the sex-specific 

variables are: for men, n App; and for women, 
Anx. These findings suggest the hypotheses (a) 
that perhaps approachant behavior and re- 
liance upon relationships (» App) rather than 
on accomplishments ( Ach, ” SS) is a mascu- 
line form of passivity-receptivity, and (b) that 
anxious women tend to marry assertive men 
and to avoid marrying receptive man, whereas 
anxious men on the other hand seem not dis- 
posed to one or the other type of woman. 

As of the moment it is not possible to make a 
coherent interpretation of the variables in the 
two “mixed” categories of Table 2. The vari- 
ables common to the two sexes are n Nur, 
Emo, and n Rec. The pattern of signs suggests 
the possibility that Emd may be to a consider- 
able degree the negative of n Nur. If this is 
the case, it is likely that another bipolar di- 
mension is represented here which is char- 
acterized by n Nur at one end and Emo at the 
other. However, in the present design the lack 
of sufficient variables of the appropriate con- 
tent prevents our seeing this factor clearly 
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enough to posit it as a dimension of marital 
choice at this time.* 


DISCUSSION 


The pattern of signs suggests the following 
hypothesis: 
Hy: There is a bipolar dimension of mate- 
selection which at one end is characterized by 
needs and traits which are assertive and at the 

other are receptive in nature. 

The negative correlations among the varia- 
bles within each cluster suggest: 

H»: Persons with “assertive” personality 
characteristics do not tend to marry each other, 
and similarly, persons with “receptive” char- i 
acteristics tend not to marry each other, but 
rather: 

Hs: Irrespective of gender, persons who fall 
into one of these clusters tend to marry per- 
sons who fall into the other; i.e., “assertive” 
persons tend to marry “receptive” persons and 
vice versa. 

Table 2 contains material for a number of 
more specific hypotheses. One way of express- 
ing this would be to formulate a hypothesis 
for each column and each row of the table. 
For illustrative purposes we shall present hy- 
potheses based on the first column and the 
first row respectively: 

Hi: Men who are high in n Ach tend to 
select as wives women who are high in » Aba, 
n Def, n Suc, n App, n Nur, and Vic, and who 
are low in n Dom, n Hos, n Ach, n Aut, n SS; 
and n Rec. | 

Hs: Women who are high in n Ach tend t 
select as husbands men who are high in n Recj 
n App, Suc, and Vic, and who are low in 
Aut, n Ach, and n Nur. 

It is clear that 28 other hypotheses about the 
other 14 rows and 14 columns could be phrased: 


i 
6 Two factor analyses have been completed on thesé 
data. The first was a Q type analysis and the secon 
an R type. Each of these studies showed two factors 
similar to our “assertive” category and two factors 
similar to our “receptive” category. These finding§ 
suggest the prospect that the desertive-receptive 
dimension of marital choice which has been rev 
by the crude technique of cluster analysis in the preset! 
Paper may prove factorially to be a four-dimensional 
entity. In each of these factor analyses, moreovely ‘ 
factor appeared which seemed to consist largely of # 
Nur. The latter finding adds strength to our suspic? 
that nurturance may be a dimension of marital choi 
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COMPLEMENTARY NEEDS IN MATE-SELECTION 


SUMMARY 


Personality data have been obtained from 
25 middle-class, “majority,” university-trained 
married couples. In previous reports these data 
have been interpreted as supporting the hy- 
pothesis that these 25 husbands and 25 wives 
selected each other on the basis of comple- 
mentary needs. The present paper has been 
concerned with a further analysis of these data 
for the purpose of formulating more specific 
hypotheses concerning the nature of “com- 


TABLE 3 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE VARIABLES OF THIS STUDY BY 
SEX AND BY THE AssERTIVE-RECEPTIVE 
DIMENSION OF MARITAL CHOICE 


c Both Male Female 
uter Sexes Only Only 
Assertive and n Ach nSA 
Quasi-Assertive n Aut n SS 
n Dom 
n Hos 
Receptive and n Aba n App Anx 
Quasi-Receptive n Def 
n Suc 
Vic 
Mixed n Nur Anx n App 
n Rec nSA 
Emo nSS 
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plementariness.” The major outcome of this 
analysis has been the generation of the hy- 
pothesis that an important dimension of 
marital choice in the group sampled is the 
assertive-receptive dimension. More specifi- 
cally, it is hypothesized that high “assertives” 
tend not to marry persons who are like them- 
selves in this respect but rather persons who 
are high “receptives.” Sex-specific qualifica- 
tions on the assertive-receptive dimension of 
marital choice have been noted, and illustrative 
specific hypotheses have been stated in the 
language of the variables of this study. Table 
3 summarizes this material. 
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FACTORS DESCRIPTIVE OF PSYCHIATRIC OUTPATIENTS: 


MAURICE LORR anp ELI A. RUBINSTEIN 
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f EGAN (4), Wittenborn (13), and Lorr, 
D Jenkins, and O’Connor (10) have 

amply demonstrated that factor 
analysis can usefully be applied to the problem 
of isolating the principal syndromes of be- 
havior pathology. This study was similarly 
designed to apply the factor method to data 
obtained on scales descriptive of psychiatric 
outpatients. Its objectives were (a) to define 
some of the variables currently used to de- 
scribe the pathological variations in the 
behavior, inferred attitudes, and needs of 
adult patients in treatment; (6) to test more 
rigorously the existence of certain symptom 
syndromes which have been observed clini- 
cally; and (c) to develop a set of independent 
criteria for use in clinical research and for 
test validation. 


METHOD 


A form consisting of 73 brief descriptive rating scales 
was developed, field tested, and revised.? Each scale 
variable consisted of a graded series of brief descriptive 
statements, Of the 73 scales, 48 consisted of six graded 
elements; the remaining 25 consisted of four elements. 
Some 33 of the scales were descriptive of behavioral 
traits such as mood direction and degree of persever- 
ance. Nineteen scales were concerned with severity of 
somatic and psychic symptoms such as phobias, ob- 
sessions, and skin disturbances. Eighteen scales were 
descriptive of inferred needs, self attitudes, and feelings 
such as need for approval and attitude toward adults 
in authority, Three scales were descriptive of patient 
complaints, 

The rating form was designed to measure (a) com- 
mon physical and psychological symptoms of the psy- 
choneuroses and psychosomatic reaction syndromes, 
(b) those personality traits most readily observable in 


‘From the Veterans Administration, Veterans 
Benefits Office, Washington, D. C. 

The authors gratefully acknowledge the assistance 
of Mary E. Reidy and Elizabeth Turk with the statisti- 
cal computations. 

__ 7 A copy of this form of 73 descriptive rating scales 
is available from the American Documentation Insti- 
tute. Order Document No. 4628 from the ADI Auxiliary 
Publication Project, Photoduplication Service, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting in ad- 
vance $2.25 for microfilm or $5.00 for photocopies. 


the clinic situation, and (c) the needs and attitudes. 
most frequently noted in clinic reports. ¿ 

More important, 15 parameters were hypothesized, 
These were defined on the basis of a study of reports 
by Guilford (6, 7), Cattell (3), Mosier (11), and a study 
of Murray’s need definitions. The conventional psy- 
chiatric diagnostic syndromes (1) were also used to 
formulate hypotheses. 

The concepts explicitly hypothesized in the con- 
struction of the rating-scale variables were the follow- 


ing: 
1. Emotional responsiveness 

2. Conscientiousness 

3. Self-esteem 

4. Poised sociability versus shy seclusiveness 
5. Reality distortion 

6. Hostility versus friendliness 

7. Passive dependence versus assertive independence 
8, Antisocial (psychopathic) reaction 

9, Anxiety reaction 
10. Obsessive-compulsive reaction 
11. Gastrointestinal reaction 
12. Asthenic reaction 
13. Conversion (hysteric) reaction 
14, Skin reaction 
15. Cardiac (hypertension) reaction 

The subjects (Ss) for this study consisted of 1 

veterans who were being seen in individual psych 


patients. To secure an estimate of rating stability 10 
patients were re-rated after a two-week interval with- 
out prior warning. The average product-moment cor- 
relation between first and second rating on the 73 scales 
was .77; no correlation was less than .71. 

‘The frequency distributions of ratings on each | 
were compared clinic by clinic. As differences betw | 
clinics appeared to be very slight, the distributions) 
were combined without modification. The frequen’ 
distribution of each variable was dichotomized as cl 
as possible to the median, coded, and punched on IB] 
cards. The correlations computed from the frequencié 
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obtaining in the fourfold tables consisted of tetrach 
f 
| 


Factors DESCRIPTIVE or PSYCHIATRIC OUTPATIENTS 


TABLE 1 
ROTATED OBLIQUE Factor MATRIX Vv 
Factors 

No} A/Bi/c/}D/E|Flel|u]1| ys 
1 | 46 j—04 |—29 |—o6 | 23 |—14 | 19 |—22 | 12] 06 
2 | 73 |—01 | o| 02| 03} o1 | 00} 00 |—o2 |—17 
3 | 55| 0% |—or |—os | 19 |-25 |-02 |-19| os| os 
4 | 49/24! o| 46} o| 34|—22 |-23 |—21 | 30 
5 | 42—38 |—07 | 30|—os| 17| 07 |—28 |—23| 24 
6 |—03| 37] 10} 02| 08 |-10} 00] o3] 00 |—06 
7 | 23| 22|—o6| 14|—o | 14] 09 |-o1} o| 17 
8 | 19| 29) 02 }-02} 26 |~34} 11 |—o1| 26 |—08 
9 | 42| 42) 17 |-16 |—o7 |—os | 06 |—10 | 10 |—o7 
10 | 21) 34| 02] oof 16] 18 |-12]} 30 |—26] o4 
41 |-05 | 36] 08} 10] 07 |-10 |—o6 |-11 | os| 13 
12 | 47) 29] os| 18| 00] 25 |—27 | 08 |—13 |—o1 
13 | 40| 41| 10) 04 |—22 | 11 |—14 | 09] 17 |—o4 
14 | 09| 26| 19| 10 |—o3 [13 |—12 | 17 |—17 |—29 
15 [11] 36 j—12 |—or | 14|-31| 19| os| 31 |—42 
16 | 22| 46| 23| os |—os |—o1 |—o9 |—o2 |—04 |—22 
17 |—o9| 09| 19! 26| 17 |~24] 02|—16| 20|—24 
18 |—0o3| 41| 00/18] 01] 14] 30] 20| 03| 22 
19 |—O1} 60} 02 |—33| 22/04] 18| 36| 13| 06 
20 | 07| 41| 17 |—o6 |—os | 14| os| o1 |—o6| 14 
21 j—24| o6 |—os| 18| oo| 17] 24| 09 |—20 |—o7 
22 | o0|—12| 72| 00} oo) ot] 19| 02 |~28] o2 
23 |-06 | 19| 49| os| 14| 05 |—os |—or | 20| 09 
24 | 00} 25| 39| 08 |-13 |—or | 09] 30| 30 |—12 
25 | 02| 04] 56] 14| os |—os |—o2 | 09} 03 |—20 
26 | 03| of} 60| os| o7|—19 |—o2| o4] 15 |—17 
27 | 03| 08 |—17 | 43|—os| 19| o2|—1 | 12| 16 
28 |—05 |—17 |—14 | 46 |—14 |—04 | 13 |—21 |—07 | 17 
29 |--06} 09 |—29 | 44 |—10 |—os | 00 |-35| 42| ot 
30 | OL} oj ot} 63} o8|—oz |—sı | os| 02| os 
s1 | 00} 17|—12| 15| 37| 30| 03} 13| 09| 06 
32 |—01 | 34 |—-07 |—22 | 52|—o | o9 | 07} 19| 06 
33 |-12 |—13 |-06 | 31| 34| 04 |—15 |—o1 |—os |—os 
34 |—o1| o1 |—02} o1| 78| 00] o3| 00 |-03| 03 
35 | 28 |-o1 |—08 | 25| 17| 37|—o9] 11 |—03 |—06 
36 |-02} 03} 02] 05} 56 |—ot |—25 | og |—11 |—13 
37 |-17| 21| 24| 09! 40] 10|—20| 08] 14 |-10 
38 | 00} 22/01} 13 |-15] ss |—36| 25| o1| 13 
39 | 11}-09] 02] o| oj 60] 28} 03 |-03} 02 
40 |-05| 23| 18|-19] os| 16 |—18 | 28 |—02 |—19 
41 | 26| 21 |-14 |—os | os| 49] 03] 20| 17| 05 
42 |—03 | os| 26|—27| 28 |—o9 | 36| 12| 0| 42 
43 | 03|—oi | 03 |—24| 20|-03] 76| 02| o| 35 
44 | 18| 19 |-13 |—10 |—23 | 35| 35| 16|—o7]| 57 
45 |-06] 08 | 06 |—24 | 32|—28| 24] 37| 27|- 
46 | 06] 09) 28 |—38| 34/20] 15] s4| o| 00 
47 | 07 |-o1 |—o1 | 04 |—01 | 10 |—02 | 96 |-o1 | or 
48 |—o1]| 02} 06 |—02| 24|-10] o1| 65| 06 |—12 
49 |-15| 19| 13/14] 59 |—23 | 02] 19| 16 |—13 
so J-09} 04} 13] 13| 53 |-21 |—o | 28| 35—13 
51 | 19| 27| 06] 19| 12| 00 /~os| 19| s9|—o6 
52 |—02|—11 | 20] 04] 25|—26| 16| 18] 43 |-o7 
53 | 29| 16| 23/08} 01} 18| 2| 3| 35| 2 
54 | 03 |—03 |01 |—os | 00] 09} 63|—o3| se| o2 
55 | 14 |—12 |—os | o4 | 33 |—o3 | 07 |—os |—os | 44 
56 |—18 |—os | 00 |—07 | 12 |-05 | 36 |—s | 02] 75 
57 |-01 |—14 | 18| 04 |-11 | 29| 00 |—3s |-47| 76 
58 | 10} 24|—31| 06} oo| 40 |—o1 |—06 |—o2 | 69 


The 73 X 73 correlation matrix was systematically 
searched, and positively correlated traits were segre- 
gated into nonoverlapping clusters. Preliminary cen- 
troid analyses were made of four small correlation 
matrices as elsewhere reported (8, 9). For the analysis 
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reported here, 15 variables were eliminated. Several 
scales were dropped because they appeared in doublet 
factors in the preliminary studies. Certain variables 
were eliminated because of the absence of any sub- 
stantial correlation with the other variables. 

A correlation matrix of 58 X 58 variables consisting 
of ten clusters was twice analyzed by the multiple- 
group method.? Centroid estimates of the communalities 
were used on the first analysis. The communalities ob- 
tained were then reinserted in the correlation matrix 
and again factored. In both analyses the communalities 
of three of the variables exceeded unity by a small 
amount, probably because of inconsistencies in the 
correlation coefficients. These three vectors have been 
arbitrarily normalized. An 11th centroid factor was 
extracted but it was considered a residual plane. The 
residual correlation represented by tie product of the 
two highest 11th-factor loadings was .06 which is less 
than the standard error of a zero correlation for the 
size of sample used here. Moreover, the frequency dis- 
tribution of 11th-factor residuals was unimodal and 
symmetric while its mean was very close to zero. 

The rotations made were by the single plane method. 
The oblique rotated factor matrix V is given in Table 1,4 
the transformation matrix appears in Table 2, 


THE FIRST-ORDER Factors 


Only variables with factor loadings of .35 
and higher will be used to interpret the factors 
isolated. 

The scales presented below defining Factor 
A are descriptive of a bipolar parameter of 
emotional responsiveness and energy level. 
They appear also to be indicative of the degree 
to which inhibiting restraints affect the 
individual. Factor A (Table 3) appears to be 
related to Cattell’s (3) source trait F, surgency- 
desurgency. In an earlier report, this factor was 
labeled ER (8). 

The second factor, B (Table 4), previously 
labeled RD (9) appears to represent a param- 
eter descriptive of distortion of reality in per- 
ception, thinking, and feeling. The pathological 
end of thé factor depicts a paranoid, with- 
drawn, depressed individual who, because he 
feels rejected by the world, tends to reject with 
hostility the world around him. In hospitalized 
psychotic patients, perceptual distortion is 
distinct from paranoid, distortion. The reality 


* This 58-variable correlation matrix is available from 
the ADI. Order Document No. 4628. For Prices, see 
Footnote 2. 

* Tables giving the orthogonal factor matrix F, the 
direction cosines between first-order reference vectors, 
the distribution of 11th factor residuals, and the trans- 
formation y pq for determining the saturations of the 
variables j on the second-order factors g are also‘filed 
with the ADI. Again, order Document No. 4628 with 
Prices as given in Footnote 2. 
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TABLE 2 
TRANSFORMATION MATRIX À 
A B G D E E G H 1 J 
i = - —.025 
A .868 | —.215 | —.091 -180 .092 .253 062 119 031 «0; 
B .163 505 -109 .028 .065 | —.025 044 -090 .035 | —.068 
Q .059 | —.606 -849 .283 | —.019 .023 | —.263 | —.311 | —.576 090 
D —.082 | —.292 | —.424 -880 | —.283 313 | —.400 249 .054 | —.182 
E —.409 | —.294 | —.138 178 844 | —.512 | —.220 | —.071 | —.139 | —.317 
F 153 320 .042 | —.037 | —.016 -643 | —.072 257 -048 | —.008 
G —.010 | —.217 | —.149 | —.107 | —.023 153 -779 | —.162 | —.058 050 
H 010 030 .122 | —.200 .293 | —.155 .126 797 .113 | —.104 
I —.137 | —.011 -140 158 -267 | —.228 .248 | —.291 774 019 
J —.003 | —.098 | —.046 | —.052 1914 - 248 -165 | —.034 | —.162 916 
D 
TABLE 3 
FACTOR A 
Scale Factor 
No. Scale Description Loading 
2 consistent in mood mood swings frequent A) 
3 behavior highly restrained behavior unrestrained 55 
4 in a conflict always gives in tries to impose his will on others 49 
12 shows little interest displays strong interests 47 
1 little sign of feeling marked emotional over-response 46 
5 rarely expresses hostility overtly hostility usually expressed overtly 42 
9 seclusive and isolated constantly with others 42 
13 emotional tone deeply depressed emotional tone highly elated 40 
TABLE 4 
Factor B 
Scale Factor 
No, Scale Description Loading 
19 distortions in perception and thinking marked no reality distortion -60 
16 strongly suspicious conspicuously trustful 46 
9 seclusive and isolated constantly with others 42 
13 emotional tone deeply depressed emotional tone highly elated Ae 
18 conviction of change things feel real and familiar AL 
20 conviction that people talk about him no ideas of reference AG 
5 hostility usually expressed overtly hostility rarely expressed overtly —.38 | 
6 constantly self preoccupied attention directed to matters outside self 31 
11 feels unwanted or rejected feels accepted and wanted -36 
15 defiant of adults in authority acceptant of adults in authority -36 


distortion of Factor B combines these two 
aspects. > 

Factor C (Table 5) defines a temperament 
continuum extending from manifest tension 
to relaxation. It is identical with the factor 
previously labeled AT (9). The tension indica- 
tors of C appear in the diagnosis of anxiety 
reaction as described in the Diagnostic and Sta- 
tistical Manual of Mental Disorders (1). Factor 
C is similar to O’Connor’s (12) Factor G 


anxious hostility, with respect to the tension. 


However, hostility has insignificant loadings 01 | 
| 


the tension factor in this study. Wittenborn’s 
(13) anxiety factor found in psychotics is 
obtained from the patient’s reports of his 
uneasiness and apprehension. Factor C i 
primarily a directly observable manifest 
tension. 

Bipolar Factor D (Table 6) defines # 
sense of personal adequacy which was earliet 


A 
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Factors DESCRIPTIVE oF PSYCHIATRIC OUTPATIENTS 


labeled PA (8). Cattell’s (3) source trait E, 
called ascendance-submission, has much in 
common with Factor D. In questionnaire 
material Guilford’s inferiority Factor I may 
represent one pole of D. It is also similar at 
one pole to O’Connor’s (12) doublet Factor 
H which he terms an inferiority reaction. 
Headaches, it should be noted, are associa- 
ted with the absence of conscious feelings of 
inadequacy. 

Factor E (Table 7) which is also bipolar, 
represents a continuum of dependent immatu- 
rity versus independent maturity. At the 
socially approved pole is the individual who 
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assumes responsibility for his own conduct in 
relation to his social obligations. The socially 
disapproved pole is exemplified by the psycho- 
path, although certain schizophrenic patients 
are also thus characterized. Cattell’s (3) 
Factor G, positive character integration versus 
immature dependent character, is quite similar 
to our Factor E. In the previous report (8) 
Factor E was found to be separable in Factors 
M (maturity) and G (goal-directed control), 

The bipolar continuum underlying Factor 
F (Table 8) seems best described as a character 
trait of conscientiousness. The careless indiffer- 
ence and lack of concern for ordezliness and sys- 


TABLE 5 
Factor C 
Scale Factor 
No. Scale Description Loading 
22 consistently tense consistently relaxed aa 
26 sleep frequently difficult and interrupted sleep rarely difficult or interrupted -60 
25 consistently irritable rarely irritable or grouchy -56 
23 usually loses control under stress rarely loses emotional control under .49 
stress 
24 agitated or panicky with anxiety untroubled and unworried 39 
TABLE 6 
Factor D 
Scale Factor 
No, Scale Description Loading 
30 marked tendency to feel an inadequate person little inclined to feel inadequate 63 
28 extreme feelings of guilt lacking in guilt feelings 46 
4 in a conflict always gives in tries to impose his will on others 46 
29 need for approval conspicuous factor in be- unaffected by approval need 44 
havior 
27 conspicuously lacking belief in himself belief in himself and his powers con- 43 
spicuous 
46 very frequent headaches no complaint of headaches —.38 
TABLE 7 
Factor E 
Scale Factor 
No. Scale Description ° Loading 
34 little inclined to accept adult responsibilities displays an exaggerated sense of responsi- -78 
bility 
49 nearly always blames others for difficulties rarely blames others for difficulties .59 
36 seems never to consider tomorrow action determined by consideration of to- .56 
morrow 
50 makes frequent use of complaints makes no use of complaints 53 
32 little or no regard for anyone shows an exceptional concern for others 152 
37 rarely able to delay impulses for satisfaction usually able to delay impulses 40 
31 rarely sees.a task through rarely fails to see a task through .37 
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TABLE 8 
Factor F 
Factor | 
rom Scale Description Loading 
39 indifferent and careless in task performance careful and painstaking in task perform- -60 
ance 
38 marked lack of concern for system or order- marked concern for system and order- 55 
liness liness À 
AL conspicuously lacking in standards sets unusually high standards for self 49 
58 extreme concern over homosexual tendencies no concern over homosexual tendencies -40 
35 has no ambitions for achievement motivation for achievement high 37 
TABLE 9 
i Factor G 
Scale Factor 
No. Scale Description Loading 
43 preoccupied with recurrent insistent thoughts no recurrent insistent thoughts -16 
54 severerespiratory disturbancespresent (asthma, no respiratory disturbances 63 
etc.) 
30 little inclined to feel an inadequate person marked tendency to feel an inadequate —.51 
person 
38 marked concern for system and orderliness marked lack of concern for system or —.36 
orderliness 
42 preoccupied with intense morbid fears no specific unrealistic fears 36 
56 agitated by conflict of sexual impulses and be- no conflict of sexual impulses and beliefs +367 
liefs f 
44 unable to resist performing repetitive acts no repetitive irrational acts .35 


tematic living is apparently associated with 
homosexual tendencies. No clear-cut explana- 
tion of this relationship seems apparent. A very 
similar factor labeled meticulousness but 
based on questionnaire data is reported by 
Barnes (2). 

Factor G (Table 9) was the most difficult of 
the planes to define in the rotations. The result, 
which is not too convincing in certain respects, 

will require cross checking. The pathological 
end of Factor G appears to define primarily 
an obsessive-compulsive-phobic reaction. Re- 
spiratory disturbances such as asthma and hay 
fever are also quite prominent in this factor. 
However, the selective absence of inadequacy 
feelings seems highly questionable. The 
Presence of specific morbid fears and compul- 
Sive acts is consistent with the other ele- 
ments in the pattern. 

The scales defining Factor H are listed in 
Table 10. H describes a gastrointestinal reac- 
tion, previously labeled GI (9). The presence of 
headaches and conversion symptoms is not 
unexpected. Also consistent is the apparent 
absence of need for approval from others, The 


masturbation are selectively absent is no 
easy to explain. Apparently patients troubled 
by conflict over masturbation tend not 
develop gastrointestinal symptoms. O’Com 
nor’s (12) Factor F, defined by vomiting, 
nausea, stomach pains and tension, is probably 
identical with H. | 
Factor I (Table 11) was previously labeled) 
CR (9). It represents a clearly defined cardio 
respiratory reaction. The selective absence! 
of masturbation guilt is consistent with th 
anergic complaints and preoccupation wi 
bodily health. O’Connor’s (12) Factor 
tentatively identified with an asthenic 
action and defined by fatigue, dislike 
crowds, absence of crying spells, and tachyi 
arin bears some resemblance to our Facto! 
Factor J (Table 12) is clearly a — 
conflict between the patient’s sexual impuls 
and his moral standards. The prominence d 
guilt over masturbation, concern over hoe 
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sexual tendencies, and the effeminate manner 
suggest that the conflict is primarily over ho- 
mosexual tendencies. The inner conflict, and 
obsessive preoccupation, finds expression in 
compulsive repetitive acts and morbid fears. A 
patient preoccupied with such a conflict is by 
definition someone who accepts at least certain 
of his cultural standards. This seems expressed 
in the rating of an acceptance in inner attitude 
of adults in authority. In the earlier report 
Factor J was labeled SC, sex conflict (9). 
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It is now possible to consider in a qualita- 
tive fashion which of the 15 hypotheses 
formulated at the beginning of the analysis 
were sustained. Factors A, B, C, D, F, G, 
and H correspond well with the postulated 
factors emotional responsiveness, reality dis- 
tortion, self esteem, anxiety, conscientiousness, 
obsessive-compulsive reaction, and gastro- 
intestinal reaction. Poised sociability versus 
shy seclusiveness failed to appear. Hostility 
versus friendliness emerged in another form 


TABLE 10 
Factor H a 
Scale Factor 
No. Scale Description Loading 
47 severe intestinal and bowel symptoms no intestinal or bowel symptoms 86 
48 severe gastric symptoms no gastric symptoms +65 
46 has very frequent headaches no complaint of headaches 54 
56 no conflict of sexual impulse and belief agitated by conflict of sexual impulse and — AL 
belief 
45 severe conversion symptoms no conversion symptoms 37 
29 unaffected by approval need need for approval conspicuous factor in — 35 
behavior 
57 no concern over masturbation extreme concern over masturbation 1435 
TABLE 11 
Factor I 
Scale Factor 
No. Scale Description Loading 
Si consistently tired and worn out no anergic complaints .59 
54 severe respiratory symptoms (asthma, etc.) no respiratory symptoms -56 
57 no concern over masturbation extreme concern over masturbation — 47 
52 constantly preoccupied with health and body no physical complaints «43 
29 need for approval conspicuous factor in be- unaffected by approval need 42 
havior 
53 severe cardiovascular symptoms (hypertension, no cardiovascular symptoms 35 
etc.) 
50 frequent secondary use of complaints no use of complaints 35 
TABLE 12 
Factor J 
Scale Factor 
No. Scale Description us Loading 
57 extreme guilt over masturbation no concern or guilt over masturbation +76 
56 agitated by conflict of sexual impulses and be- no conflict of sexual impulses and beliefs Niky 
liefs 
58 extreme concern over homosexual tendencies no concern over homosexual tendencies 69 
44 unable to resist performing repetitive acts no repetitive irrational acts .57 
55 conspicuously effeminate in manner conspicuously masculine in manner 44 
42 preoccupied with intense morbid fears no specific unrealistic fears 42 
15 acceptant of adults in authority defiant and hostile to adults in authority —°42 
43 preoccupied with recurrent insistent thoughts no obsessional, recurrent thoughts 35 
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TABLE 13 
THE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE PRIMARY FACTORS 
(Decimal points are omitted.) 

A B c D E F G H I J 

000 086 —113 177 —097 —525 082 150 —079 205 
2 3 1000 173 699 139 —304 422 —134 —597 139 
Cc ` 1000 255 031 078 215 176 110 —073 
D 1000 007  —451 672 171 - —503 247 
E 1000 484 —015 —228 —064 —191 
F 1000 —259 —307 295 —484 
G 1000 192 —510 —080 
H 1000 —007 250 
I 1000 013 
J 10007 

TABLE 14 


at the second-order level. Passive dependence 
versus assertive independence combined with 
the antisocial reaction to make up Factor E. 
No purely asthenic reaction appeared but 
instead cardiac and asthenic symptoms and 
complaints combined in Factor I. The hy- 
pothesis of a classical conversion or disassocia- 
tion reaction failed to be sustained. The skin- 
symptoms variable was not included in the 
analysis and probably would not have sepa- 
rated out. 


THE SECOND-ORDER Factors 


The correlations between the primary vec- 
tors, Table 13, were factored by the centroid 
method with centroid estimates of the com- 
munalities. In order to stabilize the com- 
munalities, the correlation matrix was re- 
factored twice to three factors. In each instance 
the previously obtained common factor 
variance was used in the diagonals as an 
estimate of the communalities. After the third 
analysis the median absolute discrepancy 
between the estimated and the obtained 
communalities was .02. 

The orthogonal and the simple structure fac- 
tor matrices are shown in Table 14. It became 
evident in the rotations that the third factor 
was a residual. To facilitate the interpreta- 
tion of the remaining two second-order factors, 
the correlations between the scales themselves 
and the second-order factors were computed 
by means of a transformation matrix which 
telates the oblique factors to the second-order 
factors (Table 15). Table 16 presents this 
matrix of correlations and a brief description 
of the two ends of each scale. 

The two second-order factors, AA and BB, 


Tue Centro Facror MATRIX F AND THE Rota 
OBLIQUE Facror MATRIX V FOR THE SECOND- — 
ORDER FACTORS 


Factor 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I —485 —295 —075 328 568 —016 —136 
J 225 —278 243 187 044 353 

TABLE 15 


THE TRANSFORMATION MATRIX FOR RELATING 
Srconp-Orper Facror Matrices F anp V 


Scales AA BB cc 
I 849 496 —360 
I 528 —868 —103 
m 000 000 927 


present an interesting contrast. Factor AA is 
marked for the most part by inferred inner 
feelings and attitudes toward the self and 
others. Factor BB is described primarily im 
terms of externally observable manifest 
behavior. It may be that this difference has 
some significance, but no easy explanation 
suggests itself. 
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TABLE 16 


Factor LOADINGS or THE SCALE VARIABLES ON THE 
SECOND-ORDER Factors 


Factor Scale Description 


No. AA BB 


1 —04 23 apathetic ... over-emotional 


2 07 17 no mood swings ... frequently moody 

3 08 38 inhibited ... unrestrained 

4 30 —12 submissive ... dominant 

5 23 08 hostility covert ... hostility overt 

6 52 —01 self preoccupied ... attentive to external matters 
7 41 —O1 self conscious ... self possessed 

8 44 29 rigid ... flexible 

9 22 13 seclusive ... gregarious 

10 37 —16 rejected socially 

11 55 04 feels unwanted .. 

12 31 —14 lacks interests ... strong interests 

13 16 06 depressed ... elated 

14 64 07 world looks hostile ... world looks friendly 
15 46 06 defiant of authority ... acceptant of authority 
16 57 —08 suspicious ... trustful 


01 much hostility ... little hostility 
—11 unreality feelings ... no unreality feelings 
—03 reality distortion ... no reality distortion 


20 34 —13 ideas of reference ... no ideas of reference 

21 60 —32 hostile impulses ... no hostile impulses 

22 51 —08 tense ... relaxed 

23 15 —18 poor frustration tolerance ... good frustration 
tolerance 

4 02 anxious ... unworried 


—05 consistently irritable ... rarely irritable 
08 sleep disturbances ... no sleep disturbances 
—12 lacks self belief ... strong self belief 


28 16 extreme guilt feelings ... lacks guilt feelings 

29 02 distinct approval need ... no approval need 

30 09 strong inadequacy feelings ... no inadequacy 
feelings 

31 15 —47 quitting ... persevering 

32 —03 —12 egocentric ... altruistic 

33 32 —22 dependent ... self reliant 

34 13 —33 neglects responsibilities ... accepts responsi- 
bilities 

35 08 —39 low aspirations ... high aspirations 

36 05 —27 no consideration of the future ... much consider- 
ation of future 

37 09 —42 no need control ... high need control 

38 —31 —48 disorderly ... orderly 

39 —27 —68 indifferent ... perfectionistic 

40 —30 —29 unconventional ... conforming 

41 —45 —45 low standards ... high standards 

42 09 13 severe phobias ... no phobias 

43 32 07 obsessive thinking ... no obsessive thinking 

44 10 01 compulsive acts ... no compulsive acts 

45 —04 14 severe conversion symptoms ... no conversion 
symptoms 

46 —12 21 frequent headaches ... no headaches 

47 09 17 intestinal symptoms ... no intestinal symptoms 

48 15 14 gastric symptoms ... no gastric symptoms 

49 15 —02 blames others ... rarely blames others 

50 25 01 uses complaints ... rarely uses complaints 

Š1 13 02 anergic complaints ... no anergic complaints 

52 07 22 body preoccupation ... no body preoccupation 

53 —08 01 cardiovascular symptoms ... no cardiovascular 
symptoms 

54 —06 —12 respiratory symptoms ... no respiratory symp- 
toms 

55 14 15 effeminate ... masculine 

56 18 14 sex conflict ... no sex conflict 

57 13 —08 masturbation concern no masturbation 
concern 

58 —04 —15 homosexual concern ... no homosexual concern 
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hostility scales is substantial, the scales have 
only minor correlations with the oblique 
reference vectors. The guilt and inadequacy 
feelings which also characterize this factor 
would account for the hostility and for the 
associated anxiety which is less prominent. 
Feelings of helplessness in a perceived hostile, 
threatening world tend to generate tension 
and defensive hostility toward others. 

Factor BB is a bipolar continuum, One end 
is descriptive of a lack of inner standards, 
controls, and restraints as shown in action. 
The opposite pole of BB is indicative of over- 
control, overrestraint, and overconformity to 
inner standards. To the clinician the psycho- 
path would score high at one end and the 
obsessive-compulsive character would score 
high on the other, If character represents the 
degree to which an individual’s motives and 
values are stabilized, organized, and enable 
him to react to goals in consistent ways, then 
Factor BB represents a measure of character. 
In the psychopathic patient standards and re- 
straints have never developed. In the schizo- 
phrenic, standards are impossibly high or 
excessively autistic. As a consequence the 
schizophrenic may behave as though he had 
no standards. 

Eysenck’s (5) bipolar introversion-extro- 
version factor has some resemblance to BB 
once the neurotic traits are removed. He 
describes the introvert as anxious, irritable, 
high in level of aspiration, and as highly per- 
sistent. The extrovert he characterizes as 
showing conversion symptoms, as having 
unduly low levels of aspirations, as lacking 
persistence, and as lacking in interests. In 
the neurotic population Eysenck’s prototype 
of the extrovert is the hysteric-psychopath; 
the prototype of the introvert is the anxious 
obsessional. 


SUMMARY 

A group of 184 veterans receiving psycho- 
therapy in four menfal hygiene clinics were 
rated by their therapists on 73 scales de- 
scriptive of symptoms, manifest behavior, 
and inferred attitudes and needs. A multiple- 
group factor analysis of the correlations be- 
tween 58 of the scale variables yielded 10 
identifiable first-order oblique factors. Two 
of these factors were descriptive of tempera- 
ment, three appeared to be dynamic traits, 
and the remainder represented clinical symp- 
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tom syndromes. Two second-order factors 
were isolated from the correlations between the 
primary factors. One was considered to repre- 
sent an underlying hostility, and the other a 
measure of control by inner standards. 

Of the 15 first-order factors hypothesized, 
seven appeared to be confirmed, while four 
others combined into two separate factors. 
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VALUE SCALES AND DIMENSIONS! 


CHARLES MORRIS anp LYLE V. JONES 
University of Chicago 


HE purpose of this paper is to illustrate 

some methodological approaches to 

the study of human values, and to cite 
results obtained when these approaches are 
applied in a cross-cultural investigation of 
ways in which college students from the United 
States, India, Japan, China, and Norway say 
they would like to live. Emphasis is directed 
toward (a) the development of a scale for the 
measurement of value, (b) the isolation and 
definition of variables to serve as primary value 
dimensions, and (c) the utilization of both the 
measurement scale and the value dimensions 
to characterize differentially the value systems 
of the five culturally defined samples. 

The material to be analyzed consists of 
ratings of 13 possible ways to live by male 
college students from each of the five cultures. 
The “Ways to Live” document on which the 
ratings were obtained appears as Table 1. 
The various ways to live represent, for the 
most part, conceptions of a desirable life as 
embodied in the main religious and ethical 
traditions. They may be regarded as fragments 
of value-orientations as that term is used by 
Kluckhohn and his collaborators (3). 

For administration in Japan, China, and 
Norway, the document was translated into the 
native language; it was administered in English 
to students in India and the United States. 

The material was collected in the countries 
in question, from the United States during 
1945-52, from India during 1949-1950, from 
Japan in 1949, from China in 1948, and from 
Norway in 1952. The number of cases in 
these samples is respectively 252, 724, 192, 
523, and 149. The Japanese data were collected 
at the Universities of Kyoto and Tokyo; the 
Norway data are from the University of Oslo. 
The material from the United States came 
from three Eastern universities, while the 
data from China and India came from a 
number of schools and universities throughout 
these countries. In all cases efforts were made 
to find persons from various fields of study. 

1 This study is part of a larger project made possible 
by grants from The Rockefeller Foundation, Division 
of Humanities. 


At a later time the make-up of these samples 
will be analyzed in greater detail, with ac- 
knowledgments of the help given by many 
people in the gathering of the data. 

In what follows, when reference is made to 
“India,” and the like, it must be remembered 
that this is but a short way of referring to 
“the male college students sampled from 
India.” No claim is made that the samples 
adequately portray these cultures as a whole. 
They function in this study primarily as 
controls in the investigation of two problems: 
Are the ratings in the various cultures scale- 
able, and if so, are they scaleable in such a 
way as to permit cross-cultural measurements 
and comparisons? Is it possible to isolate a 
number of dimensions common to the 13 
ways to live under investigation, and if so, 
does the resulting structure hold across 
cultures? 

It is frankly recognized that the present 
study fails, in several specific ways, to utilize 
the most exact and theoretically desirable 
of available methodological procedures. First, 
a graphical method of curve fitting is used 
in our scale analysis rather than one of the 
more precise analytic techniques; second, for 
the factor analysis, correlations are derived 
not from the scale values of responses (on an 
equal interval scale) but from arbitrary in- 
tegers assigned to response categories (on an 
ordinal scale); finally, an alternative to the 
complete regression solution (5, pp. 511-515) 
is used to estimate factor scores for each 
sample. In each case, however, application 
of the labor-saving approximations appears 
sufficiently precise for the fallible data under 
analysis. The high degree of internal consist- 
ency found in the scaling analysis justifies 
the use of the graphical approach. For the 
factor analysis, it is demonstrated that the 
relation between scale values of response 
categories and arbitrary integer values of 
categories not only is monotonic, but is very 
nearly linear. (The product-moment r be- 
tween scale values of upper category limits on 
our common scale and arbitrary equidistant 
interval limits is computed to be .995). Thus, 
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TABLE 1 
Ways TO Live 


Instructions: Below are described thirteen ways to live 
which various persons at various times have advocated 
and followed. 

Indicate by numbers which you are to write in the 
margin how much you yourself like or dislike each of 
them. Do them in order. Do not read ahead. 
Remember that it is not a question of what kind of 
life you now lead, or the kind of life you think it prudent 
to live in our society, or the kind of life you think good 
for other persons, but simply the kind of life you person- 
ally would like to live. 

Use the following scale of numbers, placing one of them 
in the margin alongside each of the ways to live: 


Cel Tike it very much 
T like it quite a lot 
I like it slightly 
I am indifferent to it 
I dislike it slightly 
I dislike it quite a lot 
I dislike it very much 
Way 1. In this “design for living” the individual 
actively participates in the social life of his community, 
not to change it primarily, but to understand, ap- 
preciate, and preserve the best that man has attained. 
Excessive desires should be avoided and moderation 
sought. One wants the good things of life but in an 
orderly way. Life is to have clarity, balance, refine- 
ment, control. Vulgarity, great enthusiasm, irrational 
behavior, impatience, indulgence are to be avoided. 
Friendship is to be esteemed but not easy intimacy 
with many people. Life is to have discipline, intelligi- 
bility, good manners, predictability. Social changes are 
to be made slowly and carefully, so that what has been 
achieved in human culture is not lost. The individual 
should be active physically and socially, but not in a 
hectic or radical way. Restraint and intelligence should 
give order to an active life. 
Way 2. The individual should for the most part “go 
it alone,” assuring himself of privacy in living quarters, 
having much time to himself, attempting to control 
his own life. One should stress self-sufficiency, re- 
flection and meditation, knowledge of himself. The 
direction of interest should be away from intimate as- 
sociations with social groups, and away from the physi- 
cal manipulation of objects or attempts at control of 
the physical environment. One should aim to simplify 
one’s external life, to moderate those desires whose 
satisfaction is dependent upon physical and social 
forces outside of oneself, and to concentrate atten- 
tion upon the refinement, glarification, and self-direc- 
tion of one’s self. Not much can be done or is to be 
gained by “living outwardly.” One must avoid de- 
pendence upon persons or things; the center of life 
should be found within oneself. 
Way 3. This way of life makes central the sympathetic 
concern for other persons. Affection should be the main 
thing in life, affection that is free from all traces of the 
imposition of oneself upon others or of using others 
for one’s own purposes. Greed in possessions, emphasis 
on sexual passion, the search for power over persons 
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TABLE 1—continued 
and things, excessive emphasis upon intellect, and 
undue concern for oneself are to be avoided. Fo 
these things hinder the sympathetic love among pers 
which alone gives significance to life. If we are ag 
gressive we block our receptivity to the personal force 
upon which we are dependent for genuine person; 
growth. One should accordingly purify oneself, re 
strain one’s self-assertiveness, and become receptive 
appreciative, and helpful with respect to other person 
Way 4. Life is something to be enjoyed—sensuouslj 
enjoyed, enjoyed with relish and abandonment. Th 
aim in life should not be to control the course of 
world or society or the lives of others, but to be op 
and receptive to things and persons, and to delight in 
them. Life is more a festival than a workshop or a scho 
for moral discipline. To let oneself go, to let thing 
and person affect oneself, is more important than | 
do—or to do good. Such enjoyment, however, requir 
that one be self-centered enough to be keenly ay 
of what is happening and free for new happenin 
So one should avoid entanglements, should not be to 
dependent on particular people or things, should not 
self-sacrificing; one should be alone a lot, should hai 
time for meditation and awareness of oneself. Solitud 
and sociality together are both necessary in the g 
life. 
Way 5. A person should not hold on to himself, with 
draw from people, keep aloof and self-centered. Rath 
merge oneself with a social group, enjoy cooperatid 
and companionship, join with others in resolute a 
tivity for the realization of common goals. Persons af 
social and persons are active; life should merge energeti 
group activity and cooperative group enjoymenl 
Meditation, restraint, concern for one’s self-sufficiency; 
abstract intellectuality, solitude, stress on one’s po 
sessions all cut the roots which bind persons togethel 
One should live outwardly with gusto, enjoying the goo 
things of life, working with others to secure the thin 
which make possible a pleasant and energetic soc 
life. Those who oppose this ideal are not to be dealt wi 
too tenderly. Life can’t be too fastidious. 

Way. 6. Life continually tends to stagnate, to becom 
“comfortable,” to become “sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought.” Against these tendencies, a pers 
must stress the need of constant activity—ph; 
action, adventure, the realistic solution of 
problems as they appear, the improvement of teci 
niques for controlling the world and society. Man 
future depends primarily on what he does, not on wit 
he feels or on his speculations. New problems col 


always be made if man is to progress. We can’t jus 
follow the past or dream of what the future might b 
We have to work resolutely and continually if contră 
is to be gained over the forces which threaten us. 
should rely on technical advances made possible b 
scientific knowledge. He should find his goal in the sot 
gon of his problems. The good is the enemy of 4 

tter. 


Way7. We should at various times and in vana 
ways accept something from all other paths of W 
but give no one our exclusive allegiance. At one ? 
ment one of them is the more appropriate; at anol 
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TABLE 1—continued 
moment another is the most appropriate. Life should 
contain enjoyment and action and contemplation in 
about equal amounts. When either is carried to ex- 
tremes we lose something important for our life. So we 
must cultivate flexibility, admit diversity in ourselves, 
accept the tension which this diversity produces, find 
a place for detachment in the midst of enjoyment and 
activity. The goal of life is found in the dynamic inte- 
gration of enjoyment, action, and contemplation, and 
so in the dynamic interaction of the various paths of 
life. One should use all of them in building a life, and 
no one alone. 
Way 8. Enjoyment should be the keynote of life. Not 
the hectic search for intense and exciting pleasures, but 
the enjoyment of the simple and easily obtainable 
pleasures: the pleasures of just existing, of savory food, 
of comfortable surroundings, of talking with friends, 
of rest and relaxation. A home that is warm and com- 
fortable, chairs and a bed that are soft, a kitchen well- 
stocked with food, a door open to the entrance of friends 
—this is the place to live. Body at ease, relaxed, calm 
in its movements, not hurried, breath slow, willing to 
nod and to rest, grateful to the world that is its food— 
so should the body be. Driving ambition and the 
fanaticism of ascetic ideals are the signs of discontented 
people who have lost the capacity to float in the stream 
of simple, carefree, wholesome enjoyment. 
Way 9. Receptivity should be the keynote of life. 
The good things of life come of their own accord, and 
come unsought. They cannot be found by resolute 
action. They cannot be found in the indulgence of the 
sensuous desires of the body. They cannot be gathered 
by participation in the turmoil of social life. They can- 
not be given to others by attempts to be helpful. They 
cannot be garnered by hard thinking. Rather do they 
come unsought when the bars of the self are down. 
When the self has ceased to make demands and waits in 
quiet receptivity, it becomes open to the powers which 
nourish it and work through it; and sustained by these 
powers it knows joy and peace. To sit alone under the 
trees and the sky, open to nature’s voices, calm and 
receptive, then can the wisdom from without come 
within, 
Way 10. Self-control should be the keynote of life. 
Not the easy self-control which retreats from the world, 
but the vigilant, stern, manly control of a self which 
lives in the world, and knows the strength of the world 
and the limits of human power. The good life is ration- 
ally directed and holds firm to high ideals. It is not 
bent by the seductive voices of comfort and desire. 
It does not expect social utopias. It is distrustful of 
final victories. Too much cannot be expected. Yet one 
can with vigilance hold firm the reins to his self, control 
his unruly impulses, understand his place in the world, 
guide his actions by reason, maintain his self-reliant 
independence. And in this way, though he finally perish, 
man can keep his human dignity and respect, and die 
with cosmic good manners. 
Way 11. The contemplative life is the good life. The 
external world is no fit habitat for man. It is too big, too 
cold, too pressing. Rather it is the life turned inward 
that is rewarding. The rich internal world of ideals, 
of sensitive feelings, of reverie, of self-knowledge is 
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TABLE 1—continued 
man’s true home. By the cultivation of the self within, 
man alone becomes human. Only then does there arise 
deep sympathy with all that lives, an understanding of 
the suffering inherent in life, a realization of the futility 
of aggressive action, the attainment of contemplative 
joy. Conceit then falls away and austerity is dissolved. 
In giving up the world one finds the larger and finer sea 
of the inner self. 
Way 12. The use of the body’s energy is the secret 
of a rewarding life. The hands need material to make 
into something: lumber and stone for building, food to 
harvest, clay to mold. The muscles are alive to joy only 
in action, in climbing, running, skiing, and the like. 
Life finds its zest in overcoming, dominating, con- 
quering some obstacle. It is the active deed which is 
satisfying, the deed adequate to thecoresent, the daring 
and adventuresome deed, Not in cautious foresight, not 
in relaxed ease does life attain completion. Outward 
energetic action, the excitement of power in the tangible 
present—this is the way to live. 
Way 13. A person should let himself be used. Used 
by other persons in their growth, used by the great 
objective purposes in the universe which silently and 
irresistibly achieve their goal. For persons and the 
world’s purposes are dependable at heart, and can be 
trusted. One should be humble, constant, faithful, 
uninsistent. Grateful for the affection and protection 
which one needs, but undemanding. Close to persons 
and to nature, and secure because close. Nourishing 
the good by devotion and sustained by the good be- 
cause of devotion. One should be a serene, confident, 
quiet vessel and instrument of the great dependable 
powers which move to their fulfillment. 


the use of arbitrary integer values in the 
correlational work is demonstrated to involve 
a legitimate near-linear transformation. Cer- 
tainly, no part of the major findings can be 
attributed to the use of such satisfactorily 
approximate techniques. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A SCALE 


In the form in which they were collected, 
the ratings obtained on the value schedule 
lend themselves to analysis by a successive- 
intervals scaling method. The value of scaling 
the data can be recognized readily. It would 
be erroneous to assume that the seven re- 
sponse categories are equidistant. This is an 
empirical question, arfd can only be solved by 
a test of the linearity of the relationship be- 
tween a set of arbitrary integers assigned to 
Tesponse categories and corresponding values 
of response categories derived from the use 
of an equal-interval metric. Application of a 
successive-intervals scaling method provides 
such a metric, and thus allows the legitimate 
use of more powerful analytic procedures. 
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TABLE 2 


SUCCESSIVE INTERVALS SCALE VALUES OF UPPER 
CATEGORY Lars 


Scale N |. eee eee 
a Wars treet es G 

U.S. 252 |—1.417|—.709|—.216] .216 | .872 | 1.701 
India 724 |—1.151|—.606|—.213| -213 | -818 | 1.562 
Japan 192 |—1.284|—.752| 2.266] .266 | .803 | 1.574 
China 523 |—1.356|—.687|—.233| .233 | .854 | 1.628 
Norway 149 |—1.477|—.732|—.220] .220 | -718 | 1.730 
Scale| —1.337/—.697|—-230| .230 | .813 | 1.639 


Alternative scaling operations, all within 
the same theovetical context, are presented 
by Guilford (2, pp. 223-262). In determining 
scale values of the six category limits of our 
seven-interval scale, there was utilized the 
first of the methods described by Guilford 
(2, pp. 226-229). In all cases, normal deviates 
associated with cumulative proportions of 
response between .03 and .97 were included. 
It is assumed that the distribution of judg- 
ments of each stimulus on an interval scale 
is normal. (More precisely, the necessary as- 
sumption is weaker than this, and can be 
demonstrated to hold whether or not the 
distributions are normal [4].) 

Scales are first derived separately for the 
value data from each of the five samples.’ 
The resulting five sets of upper category 
limits are presented in the first five rows of 
Table 2.3 Since a major purpose of our scaling 
procedure is cross-cultural comparison, it is 
desirable to have a common scale, which, as 
presented in Table 2, is a simple average over 
the five cultures. For all scales, a zero scale 
value is assigned the presumed point of in- 
difference, which corresponds to the center of 
the fourth (middle) response category. 

For each way to live, estimates of scale 
values and dispersions are determined on the 
common scale for each culture. These esti- 
‘mates are graphical, determined from plots, 


4 The raw data, in the forni of cumulative proportions 
of response in the seven categories, for each of the five 
are filed with the American Documentation 
Institute. They may be obtained as Document No. 
4650 from ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C., by remitting in advance $1.25 for microfilm 
or $1.25 for photocopies. 
_ ‘Mr, Karl-Erik Waerneryd gave substantial help 
in the determination of the scales and the scale values 
of the ways. 
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on normal probability paper, of cumulative 
proportion of response against scale values 
of upper-category limits. On the assumption 
of normality of distributions, these plots 
should be linear; straight lines are drawn by 
visual inspection so as to minimize the avera 
discrepancy, in vertical (proportion) units, 
of the points from their corresponding line 
Scale values are read from the graphs for the 


percentile. This latter procedure is simply 4 
short-cut method for finding the reciprocal 
of the slope for each line, a value easily demon 
strated to be an estimate of the standard 
deviation of each distribution. For the put 
pose of illustrating this approach, there ha 
been chosen the way to live on which the most 
extreme cultural differences were found 
Way 13. The graphs on Way 13 for the five 
cultures are presented in Fig. 1. 

Scale values of each way of life for the five 
cultures are reported in Table 3, and 
responding standard deviation estimates ap 


theoretical cumulative proportions of 


UPPER CATEGORY LIMIT 
1 2 3 4 
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TABLE 3 TABLE 5 
Scare VALUES oF THE Ways To LIVE AVERAGE DISCREPANCIES OF PREDICTED FROM 
OBSERVED CUMULATIVE PROPORTIONS OF 
Way |U. S.| India|Japan|China|Norway| Sum | Average RESPONSE UNDER Two CONDITIONS 
oF SCALING 
1 +80 1.36.70) .59| 83 | 4.28] -86 
2 | —.78| o8] .09] —.67} —.25 | 1.53] —.31 A i 
P AnaS a os A ah verage Absolute Discrepancy 
4 | —.26| —.21| —.is| —.49] —.s5 | —1.69] —.34 
5 zo| .54| al .75] —.07 | 1.86] .37 Sample Sample Common Separate 
6 47) .93| 6s) .85| 62 | 3.52} .70 Size’ Scale Scales 
7 1.24] 46| 2| si| 66 | 3.08) -61 
8 26| .19| —.22| .03| —.02 4| 05 U. S. 252 -014 013 
9 60] —.33] 03) —.87| —.25 | —2.02] —.40 India 724 “O11 010 
E A an ny aa 
12 33] 39) oo as) 22 | aa) .27 Cine a oe Nee 
13 faar .06) —.s2} 92) —.s6 | —1.27| —.25 pray wee Y 
Sum ~.13} 5.21} 2.47] 1.56 1.13 | 10.24 Sum 074 -066 
Average |—.01] 40] 19} 12) .09 -158 Average .015 013 
TABLE 4 note from Table 5 that size of average dis- 
STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE Ways To Live crepancy varies inversely with sample size. 
% A This finding offers indirect support for the 
Way | U.S. | India | Japan | China | oy | Sum | “age assumption of normality in the populations 
from which the samples are drawn; discrepancy 
i Mj 0j 95] 6 .90) 4.43) 89 values indicate the degree of departure of 
2 +83] 1.06] .87] 1.04] 1.07 | 4.87] .97 b distributions E 1 di 
3 1} 91| 1.01) 8| 1.13) 4.84] oy Observed distributions om the normal dis- 
4 1.00 | 118| .9%6]| 1.09] 1.11| 5.34 |1.07 tribution, and, if population distributions 
5 L| 104| -93| 95) 90) 473| -95 Were normal, sample discrepancies would be 
, p: p: 
6 -88| 1:02 | .83| .s4| .82| 4.39] .88 4 
7 1.11] 1.02 | 1.21} 1.06] 1.25 | 5.65 | 1.13 expected to vary with N. i 
8 1.03 ya a 1.20 His a us Discussion of these results, noting simi- 
9 atolls i | 0|. ner i 
R alaosas. tis: s45 h Lo larities and differences among the five samples, 
11 +89} .98| .97| 1.09] .92| 4.85] .97 is presented in a later section. 
12 «88| .99] 9| .86| .89| 4.56] .91 
13 1.05 | 1.27] 1.11] .88] 1.09] 5.40 | 1.08 Tue FACTOR ANALYSES 
Sum 12.05 | 13.68 | 12.87 | 12.96 | 13.29 | 64.85 Two experimentally independent factor analyses 
Average .93| 1.05] .99| 1.00) 1.02 .998 were performed, one based upon responses of 250 


sponse in the successive response categories, 
computed from the scale value and standard 
deviation of each distribution, are compared 
with actual observed proportions. Dis- 
crepancies for each culture, averaged over 
the 13 ways to live, appear in the “Common 
Scale” column of Table 5. It is to be empha- 
sized that these discrepancies result from use 
of the common scale. The resulting grand 
average discrepancy of .015 attests to the 
unusually good fit of the scaling model to 
the data. In the final column of Table 5 
appear discrepancies obtained when, instead 
of a common scale for all cultures, estimates 
are obtained for each culture with the use of 
its own, distinct scale (see Table 2). As is 
expected, discrepancies under these conditions 
are reduced even further. It is interesting to 


United States male college students, the other based 
upon an India sample of 250 male students (selected 
from the 252 United States and the 724 India students 
upon whom scaling was based), For each analysis, 
product-moment correlation coefficients were com- 
puted among the ways to live, utilizing arbitrary 
integers from 1 to 7 to characterize the seven response 
categories! The correlation coefficients appear in 
Table 6, those for the United States above the diagonal 
and those for India below the diagonal.® For each 


‘In an unpublished empirical study only small 
differences were found bécween product-moment cor- 
relation coefficients computed in this way and product- 
moment r’s based upon assignment of mean scale 
value to each response category. The differences were 
much too small to suggest an expectation of systematic 
distortion of results when the simpler, less exact ap- 
proach is used, as in the present study. The near linear 
relationship between the two sets of values and the 
near unity product-moment r, referred to earlier, 
further justify use of the method. (L. J.) 

5The correlation coefficients were computed by 
Mrs. Naomi Shanan. 
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TABLE 6 
CORRELATIONS AMONG THE Ways TO LIVE FOR THE UNITED STATES AND Invia* E 
Ways 1 2 3 r Tate) 6 7 8 9 Wg! 12 4am 
—142 —058 018 —09% 082 056 205 078 —048 —061 


* Decimal points are omitted for all entries. 


TABLE 7 
Unrrep States CENTROM Facrors* 
Factor 
Wa; 
3 I I | Wm} Iv v k 
1 230| 174| —119} 235| —203| 194 
2 417| —336] 330) 268| —077| 474 
3 398) 426| —055| —188] 030| 379 
4 —317| —276| 435) 206) 127| 424 
5 —393| 434) 129) —239| 014| 417 
6 —207| 212| —107| 190) 193) 172 
7 —074| —201) —062} 047) 032| 053 
8 —202| 269) 274) 134) —117| 220 
9 288) 118) 483) 161| —205) 398 
10 496| 249) —229) 267| 263) 501 
11 508| —182| 287| 030} 229| 426 
12 —281| 344| 322| 214| 065| 351 
13 320) 331| 291| —220| 271| 418 
Za?/n 115) 083| 075| 039| 028| (341) 


TABLE 8 
Unrrep Srares Roratep Facrors* 


* Decimal points are omitted for all entries, 


sample, centroid solutions were obtained twice, the 
second and final solution utilizing communality esti- 
mates obtained from the first solution. Successive 
two-dimensional rotations to a solution of simple 
structure (5) yield the final orthogonal factor solution. 
Rotation was accomplished with graphical procedures 
introduced by Zimmerman (6). For several reasons, 
orthogonal solution is deemed more suitable than ob- 
lique solution in the present problem, although it is 
recognized that either approach can be justified. The 
primary determinant of restricting thesolutiontoorthog- 
onal factors was the wish, in this analysis, to obtain 
and compare factor scores for the five cultural samples, 
Interpretation of such factor profiles would be com- 
plicated if correlations were allowed among the factors, 

The final centroid solution for the United States 
analysis is presented in Table 7, and in Table 8 appears 


* Decimal points are omitted for all entries. 


the rotated, orthogonal, simple-structure solution: 
Corresponding factor matrices for the India analysis at 
shown in Tables 9 and 10. ural 
It is desirable to have a means of comparing culti 

samples not only on the scale values assigned to of 
of the 13 ways to live, but also with respect to th 

relative acceptance of the value dimensions, represen! 
by the rotated factors. Let the 13 X 5 matrix of 

values for the ways, as assigned by each culture (Tal 
3), be represented by S. Let the rotated factor mal 
from the United States analysis (Table 8), also of tt 
13 X 5, be represented by V. Consider the matii 
product, | 


SV=H 


Å 
it 

where S’ is the transpose of S. The resultant H " 

matrix of order 5 X 5, with the rows defined bY Č 
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TABLE 9 
Innia Cenrrom Factors* 
Factor 
Way Fi! 

I I It | Iv Vv kè 

1 255| 123| 100) —165| 285| 199 

2 447| —284| 241| —135] 126| 373 

3 395} 112| 056| 051| —164| 201 

4 —388| —083| 443 142 166) 402 

5 —177| 432| 277| 288| 008| 378 

6 107|- 385| —035| 224| 186| 246 

7 080) —148| —144| 321| —024| 153 

8 —224| —218] 210) 131| 070| 164 
9 368| —362| 135| 083| —087| 300 
10 536| 136| 018| —113| 044| 321 
11 552| —353| 045| 025| —051| 435 
12 138; 356} 188| 352| 103| 316 
13 263| 165| 321| —109| —279| 289 
2a?/n 114; 073) 044) 037| 022| (291) 


* Decimal points are omitted for all entries. 


TABLE 10 
Innia Rotatep Facrors* 
Factor 
Way 

A’ B’ Ba D’ E’ k 

1 40 01 06 09 15 | 194 

2 28 | —28 43 12 11 | 368 

3 14 05 22 25 | —26 | 201 

4 —32 12 01 | —03 53 | 399 

5 —15 52 | —09 23 17 | 383 

ó 19 46 | —02 01 | —05 | 251 

7 =11 09 22 | —23 | —17 | 151 

8 —25 | —02 08 | —12 28 | 162 

9 —02 | —24 49 01 | —07 | 303 
10 42 | —01 24 24 | —17 | 318 
11 15 | —29 54 02 | —18 | 431 
12 04 52 15 15 02 | 318 
13 00 | —04 09 52 | —07 | 285 
Za?/n 053; 077| 071| 043| 046| (290) 


* Decimal points are omitted for all entries. 


five samples and the columns defined by the five ro- 
tated factors from the United States analysis. Each 
entry, hij , in this product matrix is interpreted as a 
factor score, an approximation to the scale value as- 
signed by the z sample to the j factor.® 


E 6In scalar terms, the entry h; is the sum of 13 
products, each being the scale value assigned to a way 
multiplied by the factor loading of that way. The 
complete regression solution, as shown by Thurstone 
(5, pp. 511-515), would involve postmultiplication of 
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TABLE 11 
SCORES FOR THE Five SAMPLES ON THE 
Unrrep STATES Factors 
Factor 
Sample 

A B c D E | Mean 
U. S. -33 | 1.06 | —1.38| —.68| —.29| —.19 
India 1.41 -35 | —.28) .80| —.16| 42 
Japan -83 | .13| —.20|) .32| —.32| 15 
China -36 | 1.37 | —1.18| 1.11| —.47| 24 
Norway | .93 | .45| —.69} 13] —.59 05 
Mean | .77| .67| —.75| 34, —.37| .13 

€ 

TABLE 12 
SCORES FOR THE Five SAMPLES ON THE 
Inpia Factors 
Factor 
Sample 

A’ B’ Cc D’ E’ |Mean 
U.S. —.05} 1.20) —.74) —.84} .00] —.09 
India 1.17] 1.07] 42) .69] —.23] 62 
Japan -75| 61) .28| 23| —.29) 32 
China -09} 1.62} —.90] .68| —.22 25 
Norway -64 .77| —.17| — .08| —.46) 14 
Mean 52| 1.05| —.22| 14| —.24 25 


FACTOR SCORE 


FACTOR 


Fic. 2. FACTOR SCORES OF THE Five SAMPLES: 
Unrrep Siares ANaLysIs 


S' by Rij+, the inverse of the complete matrix of 
correlations among ways, then Postmultiplication of 
this product by V. The approximate solution adopted 
yields results which, in this application, are sub- 
stantially equivalent to the more usual estimstes of 
factor scores, where equal weights are applied to ways 
with high factor loadings and zero weights are applied 
to all others. 
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FACTOR SCORE 


Fic, 3. FACTOR SCORES OF THE Five SAMPLES: 
INDIA ANALYSIS 


If U is the 13 X 5 rotated factor matrix from the 
India analysis, we may define an analogous product 
matrix, 


S'U =G, 


where G provides scores for the samples on the India 
factors. Entries from H and G are presented in Tables 
11 and 12; corresponding graphical portrayals appear 
in Figs. 2 and 3, respectively. 


FACTOR INTERPRETATIONS 


' For the interpretation of factors, particular 
attention is directed toward factor loadings 
which differ from zero by at least .25. The 
choice of this value is essentially arbitrary. 
Ways for which factor loadings exceed .25 
are presented below, together with brief sum- 
maries of their content and their actual factor 
loadings. Factor names are supplied to facili- 
tate discussions and are viewed as less than 
perfect representations of factor content. 


UNITED STATES ANALYSIS 
Factor A: Social Restraint and Self-Control 


Way 10. Dignity, self-control, without re- 
treat from the world 56 

1, Refinement, moderation, restraint; 

participation in social life to under- 

stand and preser¥e the best attain- 
ments of man 39 

3. Sympathy, concern for others, re- 
straint of self 25 
4, Abandonment; sensuous enjoyment 
of life; delight in people and things; 
solitude and sociality are both neces- 
sary —.30 

a 

The stress is upon conservation, rather 
than upon the initiation of change. Restraint 
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and self-control are not for the sake of with- 
drawal into self, but for conscientious, re- 
sponsible, intelligent participation in the 
world, holding firm to high ideals. The an- 
tithesis of the trait is unrestrained and ir- 
responsible enjoyment. (Factor A accounts 
for 5.3% of the total variance, 16% of the 
common factor variance.) 

On this factor India ranks the highest, with 
China and the United States exhibiting rela- 
tively low scores. All five factor scores are 
positive. 

Factor B: Enjoyment in Action 
Way 5. Live outwardly, energetically, co- 
operatively, for group achievement 
and enjoyment 55 


12. Outward, energetic action 42 
8. Carefree, relaxed, secure enjoyment „39 


10. Dignity, self-control, without re- 
treat from the world —.32 

2. Go it alone; avoid outward activity; 
know self; be self-sufficient — AL 

11. Give up the world and develop the 
inner self —.50 


The stress is upon action, vitality, enjoy- 
ment. There is no tolerance for self-discipline, 
but there is maintained at least loose control 
of the physical and social environment. The 
antithesis of the trait is the highly controlled 
development of the inner self. (Factor B 
accounts for 9.2% of the total variance, 27% 
of the common factor variance.) 

On this factor China and the United States 
have, in order, the highest scores, while Japan 
exhibits the lowest score. The spread between 
the highest and the lowest scores is exceeded 
only by the spread of scores on Factor D 
(receptivity and sympathetic concern). All 
five scores are positive. 


Factor C: Withdrawal and Self-Sufficiency 
Way 9. Quiet receptivity to nature yields a 


Tich self 61 

2. Go it alone; avoid outward action; 
know self; be self-sufficient AT 

11. Give up the world and develop the 
inner self 35 


6. Constant activity, striving for im- 
proved techniques to control nature 
and society —.27 
The stress is upon inwardness, self-suffi- 

ciency, closeness to nature. Control over other 

persons and things is avoided, but not control 
over one’s self. The antithesis of the trait is 
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outward activity for the sake of progress in 
the control of the world. (Factor C accounts 
for 7.2% of the total variance, 21% of the 
common variance.) 

On this factor the relative positions which 
obtained on Factor B are essentially reversed: 
the United States and China are here the 
low scorers while Japan and India score 
relatively high. All five scores, however, are 
negative. 


Factor D: Receptivity and Sympathetic Concern 
Way 13. Let oneself be used; remain close to 


persons and to nature -60 

3. Sympathy, concern for others, re- 
straint of self 48 

10. Dignity, self-control, without re- 
treat from the world 29 

5. Live outwardly, energetically, co- 

operatively, for group achievement 
and enjoyment .28 

2. Go it alone; avoid outward activity; 
know self; be self-sufficient —.25 


4. Abandonment; sensuous enjoyment 
of life; delight in people and things; 
solitude and sociality are both neces- 
sary 


The stress is upon the fulfillment of the 
needs of others through receptivity and de- 
votion. This requires restraint of greed, 
passion, and self-concern. Both an emphasis 
on self-knowledge (while avoiding society) 
and on self-centered enjoyment are antithetic 
to the trait. (Factor D accounts for 7.4% of 
the total variance, 22% of the common vari- 
ance.) 

This factor shows the greatest range of 
scores of any factor, with China and India 
high and the United States low and standing 
apart from the other groups, it alone having a 
negative score. 


Factor E: Self-Indulgence 
Way 4. Abandonment; sensuous enjoyment 


of life; delight in people and things; 
solitude and sociality are both neces- 


= 27 


sary 50 
12. Outward energetic action 40 
3. Sympathy, concern for others, re- 


straint of self —.27 


The stress is upon adventurous activity for 
the sake of pleasure and self-enjoyment. 
Self-control is lacking, nor is there an attempt 
to control others, but rather to enjoy others 
without becoming dependent upon them. The 
antithesis of the trait is self-sacrifice, affection, 
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concern for others, (Factor E accounts for 
4.9% of the total variance, 14% of the com- 
mon variance.) 

This factor has a much smaller range of 
Scores than any other factor, and all the scores 
are negative. The scores for Norway and China 
are more negative than those of the other 
cultural groups, 
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Factor A’; Social Restraint and Self-Control 


Way 10. Dignity, self-control, without re- 
treat from the world 42 

1, Refinement, moderaticn, restraint. 

Participation in social life to under- 

stand and preserve the best attain- 


ments of man 40 
2. Go it alone; avoid outward action; 
know self; be self-sufficient 28 


8. Carefree, relaxed, secure enjoyment —,25 
4. Abandonment; sensuous enjoyment 
of life; delight in people and things; 
solitude and sociality are both neces- 
sary = 32 
Factor A’ is essentially the same as United 
States Factor A, (Factor A’ accounts for 5.3% 
of the total variance, 18% of the common 
factor variance.) 
The order of scores on this factor is the 
same as on United States Factor A except for 
the reversal of Japan and Norway. 


Factor B': Enji t and Progress in Action 
joymeni 


Way 5. Live outwardly, energetically, co- 
operatively, for group achievement 

and enjoyment 52 

12. Outward, energetic action 52 
6. Constant activity, striving for im- 
proved techniques to control nature 


and society 46 

2. Go it alone; avoid outward action; 
know self; be self-sufficient —.28 

11. Give up the world and develop the 
inner self 29 


Factor B’ is very similar to United States 
Factor B. Way 8, however, has a near-zero 
loading here, and is’ supplanted by Way 6 
which emphasizes technical progress through 
action, Way 10 does not exhibit the negative 
loading which it had on the United States 
factor; the loading here is near zero. (Factor 
B’ accounts for 7.7% of the total variance, 
27% of the common variance.) y 

The relative score of India is here somewhat 
higher than on Factor B, and is now higher 
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than Norway. Otherwise the order of scores 
by cultures is the same. 


Factor C': Withdrawal and Self-Sufficiency 


Way 11. Give up the world and develop the 
inner self 
9. Quiet receptivity to nature yields a 
rich self 
2. Go it alone; avoid outward action; 
know self; be self-sufficient 


Factor C' is very similar to United States 
Factor C. Notable is the lack of appearance 
of Way 6, which exhibits a negative loading 
on the United States factor. (Factor C’ ac- 
counts for 7.1% of the total variance, 24% of 
the common variance.) 

‘There are minor reversals in the positions 
of India and Japan, and of China and the 
United States, when compared to Factor C; 
The scores of India and Japan are now posi- 
tive. 


Factor D': 
Way 13. 


3. 


Receptivity and Sympathetic Concern 


Let oneself be used; remain close to 
persons and to nature 

Sympathy, concern for others, re- 
straint of self 

Dignity, self-control, without re- 
treat from the world 

Live outwardly, energetically, co- 
operatively, for group achievement 
and enjoyment 


25 


10. 
24 


5: 
.23 


Factor D’ is very similar to United States 
Factor D, although Ways 2 and 4 here ex- 
hibit loadings close to zero instead of negative 
loadings. (Factor D’ accounts for 43% of 
the total variance, 15% of the common 
variance.) 

The order of scores is the same as in Factor 
D except that India here has a slightly higher 
score than China. The score for Norway has 
become slightly negative. 


Self-Indulgence 
Abandonment; sensuous enjoyment 


of life; delight ig people and things; 
solitude and sociality are both neces- 


Factor E': 
Way 4. 


sary 53 
8. Carefree, relaxed, secure enjoy- 

ment 28 
3. Sympathy, concern for others, re- 

straint of self —.26 


Factor E’ is quite similar to United States 
Factor E. The major difference is the re- 
placement of Way 12 by Way 8. Hence E’ 
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implies less activistic and adventurous traits 
than E, and relatively more emphasis on 
sensuous enjoyment. (Factor E’ accounts for 
4.6% of the total variance, 16% of the com- 
mon variance.) 

The range of factor scores remains very 
small, as on Factor E. The United States, 
however, now has a higher score than India. 


CHARACTERIZATION OF THE Five GROUPS IN 
Terms oF SCALE VALUES AND 
Factor SCORES 


The aim of this section is to characterize 
and compare the 
of the analytic results presented in the two 
preceding sections. For the most part no 
attempt will be made to “explain” differences 
and similarities which are noted.” And since 
the India and United States factor analyses 
are so similar, only the factor scores based 
upon the United States factors will be used 
in the comparisons. Those who are interested 
in such differences as would be introduced 
by the India factors may compare Fig. 3 
with Fig. 2. 

While statements concerning the United 
States students are based on the sample of 
252 men, it should be noted that a very similar 
scale was obtained from a larger sample of 
1,546 male students drawn from all sections 
of the country. Also the median ratings of 
the two groups, for each of the 13 ways, are 
very similar. Hence the statements made on 
the basis of the smaller sample may be con- 
sidered applicable to the larger sample, which 
is considered more representative of the 
population of male college students in the 
United States. 


The United States 


Factor B (enjoyment in action) has a score 
higher than in any other group except China. 
Factor A (social restraint and self-control) 
is also positive, but lower than found else- 
where. The three other factor scores are nega- 
tive, two of them (D, receptivity and sym- 
pathetic concern; C, withdrawal and self- 


1 It is planned to interpret as far as posssible these 
and other findings in a book, Varieties of Human Value, 
to be published in 1956 by the University of Chicago 
Press. This will include a comparison of the factors 
obtained from the 13 ways with the three dimensions 
of value which were postulated in earlier books, Paths 
of Life and The Open Self. (C.M.) 
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sufficiency) being lower than in any other 
group. While Factor E (self-indulgence) has 
in general a low score, the United States is 
second highest on this score. 

The over-all picture would seem to be that 
of a highly activated and extroverted orienta- 
tion, less subject to social restraints and less 
open to receptivity and inwardness than any 
of the other four groups of college men. This 
interpretation on the basis of factor scores 
needs to be qualified, however, by the very 
high rating of Way 7, a rating much higher 
than in any other group. Way 7 stresses 
flexibility and many-sidedness, and explicitly 
provides a place for contemplation and en- 
joyment as well as for action. Since it accepts 
some values represented by each factor, but 
none of them to an extreme or exclusive 
degree, it has no high positive or negative 
loadings on any of them, United States or 
Indian. Way 7 is the only way for which this 
is true. Hence the importance of Way 7 for 
American students is not reflected in any 
interpretation or comparison based on factor 
scores alone. 

It is noteworthy that Way 3, which stresses 
sympathetic concern for others, has a much 
lower scale value in the American sample than 
elsewhere, and Way 6, which represents the 
pioneering spirit, while relatively high in the 
American group, has the lowest scale value 
assigned to this alternative. The extreme 
rejection of Way 13 is also striking. 

Whatever may be the explanation, for the 
United States students, the highest scale 
values are associated with those ways ex- 
hibiting lowest communalities (product-mo- 
ment r = —.79). This relation does not hold 
to any such degree in the other samples. 


India 

The factor scores of India differ consider- 
ably from the United States scores. Instead of 
the order B, A, E, D, C, there appears the 
order A, D, B, E, C. Thus “social restraint 
and self-control” and “receptivity and sym- 
pathetic concern” are higher than the “enjoy- 
ment in action” factor which dominated so 
strongly the United States profile. Factor A 
(social restraint and self-control) is in fact 
much higher in India than elsewhere. And 
Factor C (withdrawal and self-sufficiency), 
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while the lowest of India’s factor scores, is 
noticeably higher than in the United States, 
Way 7 is rated lower in India than in the 
United States; it is sixth in rank instead of 
first. Ways 1 and 10 have much the highest 
scale values assigned to these alternatives, 
and Ways 3 and 6 are markedly higher than 
in the United States. The fact that Ways 1 
and 6 are both highly favored (though Way 1 
more than Way 6) suggests considerable ten- 
sion in the Indian students between preserva- 
tion of the cultural heritage and reconstruc- 
tion of the existing society. Way 13 has the 
highest standard deviation, and this may 
reflect the same situation. Pérhaps the strong 
acceptance of Way 10, stoical in its emphasis, 
serves to mitigate or buffer this tension. 


Japan 


The pattern of preferences is very similar 
to that of India, although the actual factor 
scores tend to be lower. Japan is lower than 
any of the other groups in the acceptance of 
Factor B (enjoyment in action), and exhibits 
the greatest acceptance of Factor C (with- 
drawal and self-sufficiency). The scale values 
of the ways are also in general considerably 
lower than those of India. The only ways 
rated higher by Japan than by others are 
Ways 2, 4, 9, 11, each of which reflects the 
value of solitude; the differences between 
Japan and India on these ways are, however, 
slight. 

The Japanese sample exhibits the lowest 
scale value given to Way 7, and yet this 
alternative has the largest standard devia- 
tion, suggesting heterogeneity of attitude 
toward Way 7. The high favor shown for 
Ways 3 and 10, the differentially high position 
of Ways 2, 4, 9, and 11, and the relatively 
low ratings of Ways 5 and 13 show that the 
Japanese student of 1949 differed markedly in 
his values from those of the dominant Japa- 
nese leaders of World War II. 


China 

The factor pattern for China is more similar 
to that of the United States than it is to the 
pattern found in Japan and India. The order 
of factor scores is B, D, A, E, C. The score 
for Factor B (enjoyment in action) is the 
highest score given to that factor. The “single 
striking difference between the Chinese and 
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the American factor scores is on Factor D 
(receptivity and sympathetic concern). This 
is due in part to the fact that Way 13 was 
rated higher in China than any other alterna- 
tive, while it was rated lowest in the United 
States. It must be remembered that the 
Chinese data were secured in the last stage of 
the conflict between the Communists and the 
Nationalists; receptivity to, and concern for, 
one side or the other was almost inevitable. 
The same fact is equally relevant in inter- 
preting the very high rating of Way 5, a 
rating much higher than in the other cultural 
samples. All of this is not to say that the 
high Chinese store on Factor D is solely 
situational. Way 13 in particular embodies 
many values of the traditional Chinese 
heritage, both in its neo-Confucianist and 
Taoist forms. 

There is a marked difference between the 
Chinese value pattern and the Japanese and 
Indian patterns. This is revealed in the factor 
scores, but even more clearly in the scale 
values: Ways 5 and 13 are rated very much 
higher in China, and Ways 2, 4, 9, and 11 are 
definitely rated lower. The similarity of the 
Chinese pattern to that of the United States 
(except for Factor D) and its dissimilarity 
to that of India or Japan (again, except for 
Factor D) shows how obsolescent is the bare 
and unqualified opposition of East and West 


Norway 


Way 3 receives the highest rating, a rating 
higher than is given elsewhere, The second 
place goes to Way 1. Next in order is Way 7, 
which has a scale value second to that of the 
United States, although considerably lower. 
The ratings for Way 7 show the highest 
standard deviation, as was the case in Japan 
and the United States. Ways 4 and 5 receive 
the lowest ratings given to those alternatives. 
One notes with some surprise that Way 12 is 
rated lower than in China, India, or the United 
States, and its standard deviation is low. 

The order of factor scores is A, B, D, E, C. 
The line on Fig. 2 which connects these scores 
tends to fall about midway between the highest 

and lowest scores of the other groups, suggest- 
ing a “middle way” attitude. Factor B (en- 
joyment in action) is not as high as in China 
or the United States and not as low as in 
India or Japan; Factor C (withdrawal and 
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self-sufficiency) is not as high as in Japan or 
India, nor as low as in China or the United 
States. However, on Factor E (self-indulgence) 
Norway has the lowest of the five scores. 

The factor profile of Norway is seen on 
Figure 2 to be very similar to that of Japan. 
This does not negate the view that Norway 
occupies a somewhat intermediate position 
between, say, Japan and the United States. 
For profile similarity is not, alone, an ade- 
quate measure of cultural similarity. In the 
present instance the factor scores are con- 
siderably lower for Norway than for Japan. 
‘And with respect to the scale values Norway 
is higher than Japan on five of the alternatives 
and higher than the United States on another 
five, The sum of the absolute differences of 
the scale values of Norway and Japan is only 
slightly more than half of the sum of the 
differences of the scale values of Japan and 
the United States. The sum of the absolute 
differences of the scale values of Norway and 
the United States is less than any similar sum 
in which the United States is paired with one 
of the three Asiatic groups. Norway is akin 
to the United States in the acceptance of 
Way 7, but it does not reject the ways stressing 
receptivity and inwardness as violently as 
do the American students. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


The total variance accounted for by the 
five United States factors is 34%. Based upon 
product-moment correlations from test-retest 
ratings by 21 United States students, with an 
interval of three weeks, an estimate of the mean 
reliability of the ways is .67. Hence, the five 
factors account for about 50% of the total 
nonerror variance. This means that there is 
much which is unique in the individual ways 
over and above what is reflected in the five 
common factors. This explains the importance 
in comparing the five groups of taking account 
of the scale values of the individual ways, 
and not merely of the factor scores. But even 
when this is done it should be emphasized that 
the methods and materials employed in this 
study do not in themselves provide a sufficient 
basis for a comprehensive comparison of 
cultures or groups within cultures. The “Ways 
to Live” document was here used to study 
how persons say they would like to live, and 
not how they do live. The present study deals 
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with values in only one sense of the term, that 
is, with what Kluckhohn calls “conceptions of 
the desirable.” The relation between how 
persons would like to live and how they in 
fact do live has not been the problem of this 
study. 

The mean factor scores on the United States 
factors (Table 11) are as follows: India, .42; 
China, .24; Japan, .15; Norway, .05; United 
States, —.19. On the India factors the order 
is the same, except that Japan precedes China. 
In terms of average scale values for the 13 
ways to live the order is again India, Japan, 
China, Norway, United States. These orders 
indicate in a rough way the degree of accept- 
ance of different ways to live within a culture. 
In these terms the two Western groups show 
less cultural diversity than do the Asiatic 
groups.’ On the other hand, as the ratings 
for Way 7 indicate, students of the United 
States and Norway seem to favor diversity 
within the single person more than the Eastern 
students do. 

In the five groups certain of the ways tend 
to be favored more highly than others. Thus 
the average of the five scale values is high 
for ways 1, 3, and 6, and low for Ways 2, 4, 
9, and 11. It may be noted that the first set 
of ways embodies values important for the 
continuing operation of a society (stressing 
as they do the conservation of what has been 
achieved, sympathetic concern for others, 
and reconstruction in the face of new prob- 
lems), while the latter set is essentially in- 
dividualistic in orientation and contains no 
stress on social responsibility. 


SUMMARY 


To the problem of measuring human values 
have been applied both psychometric scaling 
analysis and factor analysis. With respect to 
the “Ways to Live” document, which aims 
to embody basic human values, the main re- 
sults of the analysis are as follows: 

1. The ratings of the 13 ways are scaleable; 
the scales obtained for the five groups are 
similar enough to justify the formation of a 
common scale, and on this scale quantitative 


8 Of course, one cannot rule out the possibility that 
these orders may be the results of differing interpreta- 
tions and/or uses of the rating categories. 
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comparisons can be made within and across 
the cultures. The scales obtained are interval 
scales and permit the use of statistics ap- 
propriate to such scales. The question of 
whether a nonarbitrary zero point can be 
determined (i.e., whether a ratio scale can be 
found) has not been examined here. But if 
one assumes a zero point (such as the mid-point 
of the fourth interval of the original seven 
response categories), then ratio comparisons 
can be made relative to that assumed zero 
point. 

2. Some evidence for the existence of a value 
structure holding across cultures is given in 
the similarity of the results of the Indian and 
United States orthogonal factor solutions, The 
actual ratings of the ways differed considerably 
in these two cultures, but the factors (dimen- 
sions) proved to be very much the same. 
Whether the result obtained in these two 
cultures holds also for other cultures could be 
determined only by further factor analyses. 
But to the extent that it does hold, it is pos- 
sible to compare quantitatively the value 
patterns of different cultures in terms of 
common value dimensions. | 

3. How this can be done was suggested by a 
comparison of the ratings of various ways to 
live by American, Norwegian, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and Indian students. It is believed that 
the results obtained by the combined use of 
factor scores and scale values show that this 
method has penetration and power, and does 
not merely reproduce the obvious. . 
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DISTORTIONS IN THE GRADIENT OF STIMULUS 
GENERALIZATION RELATED TO CORTICAL 
BRAIN DAMAGE AND SCHIZOPHRENIA"? 


SARNOFF A. MEDNICK* 
Northwestern University 


to have occurred when a response, 

previously trained to be elicited by 
Stimulus 0, can also be elicited by test stimuli 
similar to 0. A number of investigators have 
found that this phenomenon, used in analyses of 
infrahuman discrimination learning and human 
verbal learning? can also be invoked to explain 
phenomena observed in more global human 
behavior. For example, Hull (7) has utilized 
SG in explaining intercultural differences in 
childhood behavior. Magaret (8) and Shoben 
(15) have discussed the role of SG in the area 
of psychotherapy. Miller (9), Miller and 
Kraeling (10), Miller and Murray (11), and 
Brush, et al. (2) have also applied the con- 
struct in the field of abnormal psychology in 
their work on displacement. Perusal of the 
protocols of some clinical research and certain 
aspects of the behavior of schizophrenics and 
individuals with cortical brain damage sug- 
gested that this also may be an area where 
SG might prove fruitful as an explanatory 
concept. 

A typical example of behavior which is 
considered characteristic of individuals with 
cortical brain damage is to be found in per- 
formance on the Goldstein-Scheerer Cube 
Test (5). When such individuals attempt this 
test, the probability of the correct construc- 
tion of a given design with the blocks increases 
as the size of the two dimensional representa- 
tion of the design approaches the actual size 


Se generalization (SG) can be said 


1 This report is based on a dissertation submitted to 
Northwestern University in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
The author wishes to express his indebtedness to Benton 
J. Underwood, dissertation sponsor, for his stimulating 
discussion and guidance in the execution of the study. 

2From the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Hines, Illinois. This study was conducted while the 
author was a trainee at this hospital. The paper was 
written while the author was a postdoctoral USPHS 
Fellow in Clinical Psychology in a program sponsored 
jointly by the University of Illinois, College of Medi- 
cine, „Northwestern University, the Michael Reese 

Hospital, and the University of Chicago. 
3 Now at Harvard University 


of the blocks. A brain-damaged individual 
specifically trained to construct the life-sized 
design might not be able to make the trained 
response if tested with a design of different 


size. While many other explanations of this — 


fact have been offered, the test performance 
might be interpreted in terms of SG, The 
brain-damaged individual, through training, 
was able to make certain expected responses 
to Stimulus A; (the life-sized design). When 
a stimulus was presented which varied from 
A, along the continuum of size (design card of 
diminished size) SG did not occur; i.e., the 
response was not made to stimulus As. This 
type of behavior suggested that damage to 
the cortex of the brain may be associated with 
a reduction in SG reactivity. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of 
schizophrenic thinking which Cameron (3) 
points up is overinclusion, which is an inability 
to exclude from the situation irrelevant, 
remotely related material. It has also been 
observed that when a schizophrenic is tested 
with a sorting task, a frequent finding is ex- 
treme overinclusiveness. The categories elected 
by schizophrenics often include articles not 
intended to be part of the test. In the frame- 
work of an SG orientation, this behavior 
might be explained in part on the basis of a 
greater elevation and breadth in the gradient 
of SG. 

From these observations, and on the as- 
sumption that SG might be used in partial 
explanation of these observations, the follow- 
ing hypotheses are offered: 

1. Individuals with cortical brain damage 
will show a steeper and less elevated gradient 
of stimulus generalization (GSG) than will 
normal or schizophrenic individuals. 

2. Schizophrenic individuals will show a 
broader and more elevated GSG than will 
normals or brain-damaged individuals. 

3. Control Ss will show a median amount 
of SG relative to the performance of the other 
two groups. 
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Apparatus. The apparatus was adapted from one 
devised by Brown, Bilodeau, and Baron (1) to study 
SG in normal Ss. It consists of a plywood panel, 6 ft. by 
2 ft., painted flat black and mounted on its long edge 
on a table. Eleven frosted lamps (115v., 7.5w.) were 
uniformly spaced on the panel 9° apart, in a curved 
horizontal row. The lamps were designated by numbers 
1 through 11, with Lamp 1 being on the left of S, Lamp 
11 on the right of S, and Lamp 6 being the center lamp. 
The panel was curved so that all lamps were equidistant 
from S’s eyes when S was seated directly in front of, 
and 3.5 ft. away from Lamp 6. A red, jeweled pilot 
lamp was located 2 in. above Lamp 6, and served as 
both a fixation point and a ready signal. A reaction key 
was placed on a chair on the preferred side of S and he 
was allowed to move it into a comfortable position. 
This leeway in procedure was necessary, since some of 
the patients with cerebral damage were in wheel chairs. 
A silent selector switch, by means of which Æ could 
turn on any of the 11 lamps was placed behind the 
stimulus board. The stimulus board effectively hid Æ 
and the equipment. A 115-y., 7.5-w. lamp behind the 
stimulus board lit whenever the reaction key entered 
the “up” position. Response frequency and latency 
were noted on specially prepared data sheets. 

Procedure. After being comfortably seated, the Ss 
were instructed to hold the reaction key down until the 
center lamp was lit, at which time they were to release 
the key as quickly as they could. They were told the 
important thing was the speed with which they released 
the key. The latency of response was measured to the 
nearest one-hundredth of a second with a Standard 
Electric Timer. They were also cautioned not to release 
the key if any lamp other than the center lamp was lit. 
It was explained that at times most people do release 
the key for a peripheral lamp and not to worry about 
it if they did, but to go on to the next trial. 

Twenty trials then followed, in which only the center 
lamp was lit. Successive trials took place every 10 to 20 
seconds. The foreperiod between the lighting of the 
ready signal and the stimulus presentation was varied 
randomly between 2 to 5 seconds. The 20 training trials 
were followed immediately by the test series beginning 
with a first test trial with one of the peripheral lamps. 
Six Ss from each group were tested at each lamp on this 
test trial. After the first test trial, there followed 39 
other test trials. Including the crucial test trial, each of 
the 10 peripheral lamps was flashed four times, making 
a total of 40 test trials. These test trials were inter- 
spersed among 48 additional “booster” trials with the 
center lamp. From zero to four trials with the center 
lamp intervened between tests with the peripheral 
lamps. Ten different orders, each beginning with a 
separate peripheral lamp, were used for the test trials, 
and six Ss from each group were assigned randomly 
to each order. 

As Brown, Bilodeau, and Baron (1) state, “It was 
assumed that the initial series of trials would build up a 
strong tendency to react to the center light and that 
this tendency would generalize or spread to adjacent 
lights in proportion to their spatial nearness to the 
central light.” 

Inasmuch as level of motivation has been shown to 
be a variable influencing the level of SG (14), hospital 
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personnel familiar with the patients were asked to rate 
them on a simple 10-item rating scale of motivation. 
Three independent ratings were obtained on each S, 
However, as intercorrelations were completed on these 
ratings, it became clear that these data were extremely 
unreliable, and therefore the scales were deemed useless. 
Inasmuch as many of the patients studied were by this 
time out of the hospital, no further attempts to evaluate 
level of motivation could be made. The information on 
Ss obtained from their hospital charts was age, length 
of hospitalization, educational level, number of EST 
treatments the schizophrenic group had received, and 
site of the brain damage in the brain-damaged group. 

Subjects. One hundred and eighty Ss (patients at 
Hines, Illinois, and Downey, Illinois Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospitals) were tested in this study. Sixty 
were medical patients who were neuropsychiatrically 
cleared; these will be designated £s the C (control) 
group. An S was neuropsychiatrically cleared if there 
was no indication of neurological or psychiatric dis- 
orders in his medical history and if his ward behavior 
was not considered psychologically aberrant, The 
average age, education, and length of hospitalization 
of this group was 48.2 years,9.68 years, and 2.18 months, 
respectively. Sixty Ss were patients on the Neurology 
Service who had a well-established diagnosis of cortical 
damage. This diagnosis was considered well established 
in cases where there was brain surgery, or where 
definite neurological findings were substantiated by an 
ancillary diagnostic method. This group will be desig- 
nated as the O (organic) group. The average age, educa- 
tion, and length of hospitalization of this group was, 
respectively, 55.3 years, 8,66 years, and 6.67 months. 
Sixty Ss were patients with a diagnosis of schizophrenia, 
Of these 28 were paranoid, 13 were undifferentiated, 9 
were hebephrenic, 7 were catatonic, and 3 were simple. 
This group will be designated as the S (schizophrenic) 
group. The average age, education, and length of 
hospitalization of this group was, respectively, 43.4 
years, 10.5 years, and 119.05 months. At first it was 
hoped that the groups could be matched on age, educa- 
tion, reaction time on the first 20 training trials, and 
length of hospitalization. This did not prove possible. 
In addition, E tried to restrict the S group to young 
patients who had not had shock treatment or suffered 
previous psychotic episodes. This, too, proved im- 
possible (although no one was included that had been 
treated with EST within the last six months), 


RESULTS 


Preliminary evaluations. By dichotomizing 
some variables, chi-square tests were per- 
formed to evaluate roughly the covariation of 
these variables with SG responsivity on the 
first test trial. The variables chosen for these 
tests were those on which Æ failed to match 
the groups, i.e., reaction time on the training 
trials, age, length of hospitalization, and 
education. The chi squares (all at 1 df) ranged 
between .00 to 2.76, none of them reaching 
significance at the .05 level. These results in- 
dicated that these factors do not covary 
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significantly with SG, in this study, implying 
that the failure to equate the groups was not 
very serious. 


Comparisons Between the Three Groups 


First test trial. Table 1 shows the frequency 
“of responses to each of the peripheral lamps 
and the total number of responses for each 
group. Six Ss were assigned to each of the 10 
peripheral lamps from each group. As can be 
seen, generalization was at a high level for 
the C and S groups, and considerably less for 
the O group. The position of the lamps had 
no effect; chi square equals zero (12, p. 280). 
Therefore, the irequencies for all the lamps 
within a group were combined and compari- 
sons of these totals were made. Table 2 shows 
the significance of the group differences. Both 
the C and S groups generalize significantly 
more than the O group, while they are not 
significantly different from each other. 

To test further for the possible influence of 
intergroup differences in reaction time, each 
group was selectively halved to form three 
groups of 30 Ss, each of which was equated for 
reaction time. The median reaction times of 
the S, C, and O subgroups, respectively, were, 
316, 321, and .323 sec. The total number in 
each of these subgroups responding on the 


TABLE 1 


Noumper IN Each Group RESPONDING TO 
Eacu Test LAMP ON THE First TEST 
TRIAL 


(N in each cell is 6) 
Test Lamps 
Group Total 
1{2]3 |4]s] 7] 8] 9} 10] 1 
Ss 4] 3| s}4]3| 4] 3| s| 4] 3] 38 
E s| é| 4/4]5] s| s| 6] 4] 4] 48 
o 1] 2] afifi] 3] 3] oj 2] 2) 15 


10] 10| 10) 9] 9| 12 


‘Total 


TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF DIFFERENCES IN RESPONSIVITY 
on THE First Test TRIAL 


Group 
Comparisons ChiSquare df $ 
Cvs. S 3.33 1 .067 
S vs. O 16.36 1 -0001 
Cvs. 0 34.20 1 -0001 
C vs. S vs. O 39.75 2 .0001 
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TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE 
or Scores on 40 Test TRIALS 


Frequency of Occurrence of 


Scores on 40 Test Scores in Each Group 
Trials 

S c o 

0 3 3 15 

1 1 5 18 

2 11 4 15 

3 6 10 7 

4 12 4 2 

5 6 5 2 

6 2 11 1 
7 1 5 
8 1 3 
9 2 1 
10 1 4 
il 3 0 
12 2 2 
13 2 1 
14 1 1 
15 2 1 

16 2 
26 1 
Satu BAA ES iia 
Total 60 60 60 


‘Note:—An individual’s score is the total number of SG re- 
sponses he makes over the 40 test trials. 


first test trial (data analogous to the “total” 
column in Table 1) was 18 in the S group, 22 
in the C group, and 7 in the O group. If re- 
action time was not a variable influencing SG 
in this study, these subgroup totals would be 
expected to be approximately half of the 
parent group totals. Since this is what was 
observed, the problem of reaction time was 
dropped from consideration as far as the 
specific purpose of this study was concerned. 

Forty test trials. Another response measure 
of SG is the total number of responses (or 
score) made by each S on all the 40 test trials. 
The higher the score, the higher the SG re- 
sponsivity. A point-biserial correlation of 84 
was found between this score and the presence 
or absence of a response on the first test trial. 
This indicates that those individuals who 
responded on the first test trial tended mark- 
edly to make a higher total score on all 40 
trials. In fact, statistical analyses alternately 
using both of these measures as a criterion of 
SG consistently yielded near identical results, 
For this reason, results which repeat data 
already presented will not be reported. Table 
3 shows a distribution of the frequency of 
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TEST LAMPS 
Fic. 1. TOTAL NUMBER OF Responses TO Eacu TEST LAMP FOR EACH GROUP over Att Test TRIALS 


occurrence of total scores in each of the three 
groups, that is, the number of responses made 
by each S was placed in a frequency distribu- 
tion. Thus, it can be seen that in the O group, 
15 of the Ss made zero responses over the 40 
test trials; in the C group, only three of the Ss 
made zero responses. The C and S group dis- 
tributions were found to differ significantly 
(chi square = 20.88, with 7 df, p = .01). 
The C vs. O and the S vs. O differences are 
significant at the .0001 level. 

The number of responses at each peripheral 
lamp for each group was totaled and is shown 
in Fig. 1. The left side of the graph is fairly 
regular while the right side has two unex- 
pectedly high frequencies at Lamps 7 and 9 
and a markedly low frequency at Lamp 8. 
This irregularity occurs uniformly in all three 
groups, and is apparently due to an experi- 
mental error in the ordering of the presenta- 
tion of the test stimuli. Lamps 7 and 9 both 
appeared in the early stages of testing (when 
responsivity was highest) more than any of 
the other lamps and were preceded by longer 
runs of “booster” trials than any of the other 
test lamps. Fortunately, these factors acted 
directly to the detriment of only Lamps 8 and 
10 so that all the test lamps on the left side 
(Lamps 1 through 5) received approximately 


equivalent treatment. For this reason we will 
attempt to confine our attention to that area 
whenever possible. Turning back to Fig. 1, 
we note that the S group shows the broadest 
and most elevated gradient; the C group 
falls along a concave upward gradient; the O 
group has an extremely low S-shaped gradient. 

A third way of viewing the data. A third 
way of approaching the data is in terms of a 
count of the number of people in each group 
of 60 who responded at least once to each of 
the 10 peripheral lamps. These results are 
summarized in Fig. 2. The advantage of this 
manner of classifying the data is that it 
permits chi-square tests of the independence 
of the gradients of the three groups; also, by 
use of the chi-square test for correlated pro- 
portions (4), we can statistically compare 
points on the generalization gradient within 
each group. The tests between the three 
groups will not be pfesented, since the results 
duplicate those of the previous tests. The C 
and S groups consistently show significantly 
more generalization than the O group; while 
the S group shows more SG than the C group, 
the difference reaches significance only at 
Lamp 1. Table 4 shows the statistical com- 
parison of points on the generalization gradient 
within each group. Addressing ourselves to 
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TEST LAMPS 


Fic. 2. THE NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS IN Eacu Grour, at Eacm Test LAMP, 
THAT RESPONSED AT LEAST ONCE DURING THE 40 Test TRIALS 


the left side of the gradient, we note that for 
the S group the slope of the gradient is not 
significantly different from zero. The O and 
C groups both show a two-step gradient. 


Comparisons Within the Three Groups 


In the O group it was noted that those pa- 
tients whose cortical damage was in the left 
hemisphere, or was in both hemispheres, suf- 
fered a markedly sharper reduction in SG 


TABLE 4 
STATISTICAL Tests OF THE GSG on Borm 
SIDES OF THE CENTER LAMP 
(All chi squares reported have 1 df) 
Lamp 5 vs. Lamps 1, 2, 3, and 4; Lamp 7 vs. Lamps 
8, 9, 10, and 11. 


GSG on Left Side » GSG on Right Side 
Tet Lamp 5 est Lamp 7 
Sse bate 0 Pisrs slice o 
1 .00 | 9.38*° | 6.25* 8 |8.52** | 1.04 7.8499 
2 1.70 | 9.38** | 9.39** 9 | 4.35* 1,04 3.10 
3 .50 | 5.26* | 6.25° 10 | 4.35* | 6.00* | 12.96%" 
4 2:04 2,04 -20 11 |4.35° | 3.03 12.47%* 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


than those whose damage was restricted to 
the right hemisphere (chi square = 7.19, with 
1 df, p = .0038). In the S group, subdiagnosis 
and number of hours of insulin shock treat- 
ment did not prove to be significant variables. 
However, the amount of SG on the first test 
trial varies inversely as the number of EST 
treatments (chi square = 7.54, with 2 df, 
p = 05). 


Discussion 


The results indicate that individuals with 
damage to the cortex of the brain show a GSG 
of less elevation than that of normals or 
schizophrenics. These results will be discussed 
below. 

Schizophrenics. With respect to the hy- 
pothesis that schizophrenics would display a 
more elevated GSG than normals, the results 
are not conclusive. While the C and S groups 
differ, the differences occur both in the pre- 
dicted direction and counter to it. The only 
difference that reaches significance, however, 
does support the hypothesis; the number of 
individuals in the S group who responded at 
least once to stimulus Lamp 1, significantly 
exceeded those in the C group. In addition, 
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considering only the left side of Fig. 2, the 
gradient of the S group does not decrease 
significantly as it moves away from the center 
lamp, while that of the C group does show a 
significant decrease. The results are thus in- 
terpreted as being inconclusive, though show- 
ing a slight tendency to favor the hypothesis. 

It is both interesting and suggestive to find 
that EST is associated with a decrement in 
SG. The obvious interpretation of these results 
(in view of the findings with the O group) is 
that the EST must result in cortical brain 
damage. However, this study was not cen- 
trally concerned with EST so that proper 
controls for the evaluation of the shocked 
group are not available. However, the author 
judges that the data were adequate enough 
to analyze and report, though no interpreta- 
tion of the results is offered. 

Organics. As noted above, the brain-dam- 
aged group showed a GSG of meager eleva- 
tion. Two possible interpretations of this will 
be briefly discussed. 

Simply stated, the irradiation theory of SG 
advanced by Pavlov (13), suggests that SG 
is a result of a wave of excitation emanating 
from the spot on the cortex stimulated by the 
conditioned stimulus. As a result of this wave 
of excitation, stimuli whose cortical representa- 
tion is contiguous to the conditioned stimulus 
also possess the potentiality of eliciting the 
response. This response-eliciting strength 
might decrease with distance from the condi- 
tioned stimulus, due to fading of the wave, 
and thus we observe the GSG. It seems very 
likely that any obstruction or abnormality of 
the cortical tissue might influence the rate of 
emanation of the wave. If the wave were 
dampened or curtailed, it would cut down on 
the response-eliciting potential of the stimuli 
represented in the contiguous cortical areas. 
Thus, we would expect to observe the obtained 
results. The weakness of Pavlov’s hypothesis 
(6) and the number of baseless assumptions 
necessary to arrive a posteriori at the obtained 
results makes this explanation all but useless 
as theory. It does, however, serve a heuristic 
function, and it is possible that a more sophisti- 
cated irradiation hypothesis might prove 
efficacious. 

An explanation which seems preferable in 
terms of our present state of knowledge is 
found in the relationship between drive and 
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SG mentioned previously. It is the writer’s 
clinical impression that, in general, patients 
in the O group were very calm, apathetic, 
sedentary, resigned people compared to those 
in the C group. In any case, it seems possible 
that the relatively low degree of SG respon- 
sivity may be related to a diminished level of 
drive. This low level of drive could either be 
a physiological resultant of the brain damage 
or a functional aftermath. It is unfortunate 
that the rating scale for measuring drive 
proved unreliable so that direct evidence 
bearing on this point is not available, 

In any individual, damage to the cortex of 
the dominant hemisphere results in consider- 
ably more behavioral impairment than damage 
to the cortex of the nondominant hemisphere. 
For most people, the left hemisphere is the 
dominant hemisphere. The results of this 
study fit into this framework. The patients 
who suffered damage to the cortex of the left 
hemisphere experienced a greater decrement 
in SG than those whose damage was re- 
stricted to the right hemisphere. This finding 
suggests that SG is a capacity or process 
directly regulated, in the main, by the cortex 
of the dominant hemisphere. However, another 
interpretation might be that since damage to 
the dominant hemisphere affects other ca- 
pacities so drastically (e.g., motor paralysis), 
the noted increase in distortion of SG with 
dominant hemisphere lesion could conceivably 
be a secondary effect. This latter interpretation 
(seeing the abnormality in SG as a secondary 
effect) makes the prediction that of two groups 
of patients with equally extensive cortical 
damage in the dominant hemisphere, the 
group that suffered an observably greater 
loss of function (e.g., greater paralysis) would 
suffer a greater decrement in SG. The in- 
terpretation seeing the dominant cortex as 
directly regulating SG would predict no 
differences between these groups. 

No attempt was made to evaluate extent of 
cortical damage or t® locate the damage in 
smaller units than by hemisphere since these 
judgments are usually rather unreliable and 
no measurement of reliability was feasible. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Measurement of the gradient of stimulus 
generalization (GSG) of 60 schizophrenic 
patients (S group), 60 medical control pa- 
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tients (C group), and 60 neurological patients 
with cortical brain damage (O group) was 
made. 

From an analysis of the results, the follow- 
ing conclusions were drawn: 

i. The GSG for both the C and S groups is 
considerably more elevated than that of the 
O group. 

2. The differences between the S and C 
groups, while in the main in the predicted 
direction, are not conclusive. 

3. Damage to the cortex of the dominant 
hemisphere results in considerably more 
diminution of the elevation of the GSG than 
damage to the cortex of the nondominant 
hemisphere. 

4. The number of EST’s received by pa- 
tients in the S group was found to vary in- 
versely with the degree of SG responsivity ; 
but in view of limitations of the data, no 
conclusions were drawn. 
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SERIAL LEARNING AND CONDITIONING UNDER REAL-LIFE 
STRESS? 


JEROME C. BEAM 
University of Illinois 


TRONG emotions have always been hard 
for psychologists to study. Producing 
them in the laboratory creates serious 

ethical problems. Probably in consequence, 
the recent tests of the Taylor-Spence de- 
ductions from Hull’s (7) theory concerning 
the effects of anxiety as a form of drive on 
simple and complex learning have assessed 
the independent variable psychometrically 
(4, 10, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23). They have 
compared the performances of individuals 
supposed to be either high or low in anxiety. 
The assessing instrument has usually been 
the Taylor Scale of Manifest Anxiety (21) 
but occasionally psychiatric criteria have also 
been employed (2, 15, 25, 26). Such studies 
have tended to show that anxiety facilitates 
the conditioning of such simple responses 
as the eye blink (4, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23) and 
galvanic skin response (GSR) (2, 15, 25, 26). 
On the other hand, anxiety hampers such 
relatively complex tasks as memorizing non- 
sense syllables (10) or learning a maze (4, 22). 

As spelled out in the interesting and provoca- 
tive work of Farber, Spence, and Taylor 
(4, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23), the theoretical 
rationale for these findings is that anxiety 
operates to augment drive level (D) which, 
in multiplicative combination with habit 
strength (sHg), produces higher excitatory 
potentials (sE) and, hence, stronger responses 
(R). In the conditioning situation, drive 
increment intensifies the single ‘‘correct” 
response tendency which is presumably in- 
volved and hence facilitates conditioning. 
For the more complex serial learning task, 
on the other hand, “incorrect” as well as 
correct response tendencies are strengthened, 
response competition is intensified, and the 
learning of the correct response is thereby 
retarded. 


1 The writer wishes to express his sincere gratitude 
to Professor J. McV. Hunt whose ideas provided the 
inspiration for this experiment and whose advice and 
encouragement facilitated its conduct. 

2 At the present time associated with the manage- 
ment consulting firm of Miller Associates, Boston, 
Mass. 


On the whole, the group-difference effects 
noted by Taylor, Spence, and others, while 
statistically significant, have not been marked. 
Moreover, there is always the possibility that 
other factors in individual differences besides 
anxiety may be responsible for the results 
obtained. A recent study by Grice (5) tends 
to show a negative correlation between mani- 
fest-anxiety scores and intelligence. In Grice’s 
study, when the variance attributable to 
intelligence-test scores was partialed out, the 
differences in performance between presum- 
ably high and low anxiety groups became 
negligible, Also, in investigations in which 
correlation coefficients between anxiety scores 
and performance measures have been com- 
puted, it has been found that the variance in 
anxiety scores contributes only a small por- 
tion of the total variance (6, 14, 19). 

In sum, the experiments in which anxiety 
has been indexed psychometrically have 
produced results which, however interesting, 
may still be somewhat equivocal. These 
results have also indicated that anxiety—or 
at least “manifest anxiety”—accounts for 
less of the performance variance than theory 
might lead one to expect. Such considerations 
make an investigator want access to good 
strong fears or anxieties to test predictions 
concerning their effects on performance. For- 
tunately, the academic setting, for all the 
stereotype of its cloistered nature, abounds 
with situations which arouse strong fears. 
We have no need to resort to experimental 
artifice to create stressful conditions when 
we have such fearful situations as doctoral 
examinations ready-made within our aca- 
demic halls. It was these “built-in” situations— 
doctoral examinations, appearance in a drama 
on opening night, and an oral report—which 
were used as the source of anxiety or fear 
serving as the independent variable in the 
present study. 

If the condition usually called fear or 
anxiety is the variable responsible for the 
results of previous studies in this area, ‘then, 
in accordance with the conception of anxiety 
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as a drive, such “reallife” stress situations 
should interfere with serial learning and 
facilitate conditioning. 

The major assumption of the present in- 
vestigation is that it is possible to introduce 
anxiety as an experimental (situational) vari- 
able through the selection of individuals who 
are reacting with increased anxiety by virtue 
of their anticipating the occurrence of a real- 
life stress situation. For purposes of this 
study, real-life stress is defined as involving 
an anticipatory (visceral) fear (anxiety) reac- 
tion to a temporally proximal situation in 
which adheres the threat of failure to conform 
to a set of expectations that the individual 
has accepted. That a person may react with 
increased anxiety prior to being exposed to 
an actual environmental stress situation is 
consonant with contemporary formulations 
of S-R theory (8, 12, 13). According to these 
formulations, certain ‘“‘cue-producing Te- 
sponses” symbolizing the “meaning” of a 
given stress event have, in the past, been 
associated with punishment (pain) and have 
hence acquired the capacity to evoke anxiety 
(an anticipatory response to pain). Anxiety 
thus elicited will be stronger when the en- 
vironmental stimulus constellation represented 
by these mediating processes is temporally 
close than when it is temporally distant. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


The subjects (Ss) were 54 graduate and under- 
graduate students and staff members at the University 
of Illinois, 37 males and 14 females, ranging in age from 
19 to 49, All of the Ss selected were scheduled to par- 
ticipate in one of the following three real-life events 
which are commonly assumed to be stressful for most 
people: (a) an oral report given in partial fulfillment 
of course requirements (17 Ss), (b) an appearance ina 
university dramatic production before a large audience 
(24 Ss), (c) doctoral preliminary examinations (19 Ss). 

Of the 54 Ss who took part in the serial-learning 
phase of the experiment, four Ss were eliminated from 
the conditioning procedure either because of equip- 
ment failure or because of their refusal to cooperate. 

‘All Ss took part on a voluntary basis and all ap- 
peared to be naive regarding the actual goals or pre- 
dicted outcomes of the experiment. 


Conditions and Method of Assignment 


For serial learning each S learned a list of nonsense 
syllables just prior to experiencing one of the three 
stress situations. They then learned another list of com- 
parable difficulty under conditions regarded as emo- 
tionally neutral. The average number of days which 
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separated the two test periods was 10. To control for 
possible transfer effects between the two periods, the 
order of conditions under which the two tests were 
given was counterbalanced. Thus, one-half of the Ss 
received their first test under neutral conditions and 
their second under stressful conditions, while for the 
other half the order was reversed. This procedure per- 
mitted two different types of statistical analyses to be 
made: 

1. Since each S was tested under both conditions, 
he was allowed to serve as his own control, and the 
performance of Ss tested under neutral conditions was 
compared with the performance of the same Ss tested 
under stressful conditions. 

2, Practice and order effects were disregarded for 
purposes of analysis by comparing the performance of 
‘Ss who received their first test under neutral conditions 
{the Neutral-First (N-F) group] with the performance 
of different Ss who were given their first test under 
stressful conditions [the Stress-First (S-F) group]. 

‘An independent, physiological measure of the degree 
of anxiety or tension aroused by these events was also 
obtained. The measure here employed was the palmar- 
sweat index, recorded under each condition and quanti- 
fied by means of Mowrer’s densitometer (11). 

In the effort to make the N-F and the S-F groups 
roughly comparable in terms of mean Taylor scores, 
all Ss responded to the Taylor Scale at the beginning 
of the experiment, and from the ranked scores Ss were 
assigned alternately to the N-F and S-F conditions. 


ee 


‘The same individuals who participated in the serial- | 


learning phase of the experiment also served as Ss for 
the GSR conditioning procedure. Each S was condi- 
tioned only once. For half the Ss the conditioning was 
given under neutral conditions, while for the other half 
conditioning occurred under stressful conditions. The 
mean Taylor scores for the Neutral and Stress Condi- 
tioning Groups were also equivalent. 


Apparatus and Procedure 


The serial-learning tasks consisted of two lists of 12 
three-letter nonsense syllables which were typed in 
black capital letters on a continuous white tape. Pre- 


vious investigators had shown that the lists were of - 


comparable difficulty (3). The syllables were exposed 
serially through the 2}4 X }4-in. aperture in a Hull- 
type memory drum. Each syllable was exposed for 1.5 
sec. and there was an interval of the same duration 
between the disappearance of one syllable and the ap- 
pearance of the next. Between each complete presenta- 
tion of the list, which constituted one trial, there was 
a 6-sec. interval. The Ss were required to learn the 
syllables in serial order by the anticipation method to 
the criterion of two consecutive errorless trials. The 
experimenter (E) recorded as the serial-learning measure 
for each S the number of trials required to reach the 
criterion of mastery and the total number of errors 
made during these trials. 

The apparatus for the GSR conditioning was spè- 
cially designed to record variations in resistance on 
a percentage basis.* The major items of equipment 
included a “per cent resistance indicator” (operating 


3 Special gratitude is expressed to Professor R. B. 
Cattell for the loan of his GSR equipment. 
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on one #6 1.5-v. dry cell), a General Radio amplifier 
(Model 715-A), a shock-control panel, two Hunter 
decade interval timers (Model 111A), and an Esterline- 
Angus recorder. When the 100% resistance dials were 
adjusted until the recorder drew a line at approximately 
1 Ma., it was possible to read deviations in the S’s re- 
sistance up to 5% above this 100% value, and 20% 
below the value. 

Skin resistance was measured by placing the palmar 
surface of S’s left hand on a stainless steel electrode 
protruding through a cellulose sponge, glued to the 
armrest of a straight-back chair. A second sponge- 
embedded electrode was placed on the dorsal surface, 
and S’s hand was strapped securely between the two 
sponges; his right hand was held to a shocking grid by 
elastic bands. 

The presentation of stimuli was automatically con- 
trolled. The conditioned stimulus (CS) was a 5-sec. 
40-watt light, the power cord of which was connected 
to a terminal of the first timer. A 1-sec. 4-Ma. shock 
to the palmar surface of S’s right hand constituted the 
unconditioned stimulus (US). From the shock-contro 
panel and from terminals in the second interval timer 
ran leads which were soldered beneath the grid sheet. 
With the power switches of both timers in the ON posi- 
tion, closing the interval switch of the first timer intro- 
duced the light for a 5-sec. period; when this time in- 
terval was completed, the finish relay of the timer 
closed, thus starting the interval (1 sec.) controlled 
by the second timer, the timer operating the shocking 
device. The onset of the shock, therefore, coincided 
with the termination of the light. Before the timer was 
capable of delivering a shock to the grid, the switch of 
the shock-control panel had to be in the ON position. 
By simply turning the switch off, it was possible for the 
5-sec. light to be presented without being followed by 
shock. 

The conditioning procedure was similar to that em- 
ployed by Bitterman and Holtzman (2) and by Berko- 
witz.4 The first five trials constituted the adaptation 
series in which the CS was not reinforced. During the 
following 10 trials—the conditioning series—each pres- 
entation of the CS was followed by the US. Intertrial 
intervals ranged from 30 to 70 secs. 

Palmar-sweat prints were obtained for each S at 
the beginning of both neutral and stress test periods. 
The procedure followed in obtaining these prints as 
well as the method of quantification (Palmar-Sweat 
Index) has been described by Mowrer (11). 


RESULTS 


The results clearly confirm the prediction 
that Ss tested under stress conditions will 
require more trials (mean 27.28, SD 7.16) to 
reach the criterion of mastery, and will make 
more errors (mean 194.98, SD 72.56) in 
memorizing nonsense syllables than will Ss 
tested under neutral conditions (mean trials 


4In a doctoral dissertation concerned with a factor 
analysis of various measures of anxiety now in progress 
at the University of Illinois under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Cattell. 
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18.39, SD 4.84; and mean errors 127.19, 
SD 22.77). Under stress, in fact, Ss made over 
once-and-one-half the errors and required 
about once-and-one-half the trials to reach 
criterion as they did under neutral conditions. 
Of the total of 54 Ss, only four failed to ex- 
hibit an increment in trials and only five 
failed to make more errors under stress than 
under neutral conditions. At the other ex- 
treme, some Ss required up to nearly six times 
as many trials to achieve the criterion under 
stress as they did under neutral conditions. 
A sign test indicated that these results were 
highly significant (p < .001). 

Although when the same group of Ss was 
tested under both neutral and stress condi- 
tions the differences in their performances 
between conditions were quite consistent and 
marked, the question arises as to whether 
similar extreme differences would be found 
if the performances of two different groups 
were compared, i.e., one group having been 
tested under neutral conditions and another 
group under stress conditions. Table 1 presents 
the means and SDs for the N-F and the S-F 
groups. In addition to maintaining the dis- 
tinction between the three stress events, it 
may be noted in Table 1 that the groups’ 
performances on each of the two lists (L-1 
and L-2) of nonsense syllables has also been 
considered. Table 2 presents similar informa- 
tion in terms of errors. In every instance the 
groups tested under stress conditions averaged 
more trials and made more errors than did 
the groups tested under neutral conditions. 
An analysis of variance for disproportionate 
subclass numbers was employed to test the 
significance of these observed differences. For 
the error measures, a reciprocal transforma- 
tion was performed to produce homogeneity; 
and for the trials, a square-root transforma- 
tion eliminated the tendency for the means 
and variances to be positively correlated. 
Tables 3 and 4 show the results of the analysis 
of variance for the transformed trial measures 
and the transformed error measures, re- 
spectively. The between-conditions F’s for 
both trials and errors were highly significant 
(p < .001). Inasmuch as the F values for the 
various interactions were not significant, the 
observed differences cannot be regarded as 
functions of either the types of stress or of 
the lists of syllables. The difference in difficulty 
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TABLE 1 
TRIAL MEASURES FOR THE NEUTRAL-FIRST AND THE Srress-First GROUPS 
‘Oral Drama Exam 
DOOTI 
N-F S-F N-F S-F N-F S-F 
L-1 L-2 L-1 L-2 L-1 L-2 L-i L-2 L-1 L-2 L-1 L2 
16.00 | 16.67 | 25.00 | 26.50 18.83 | 19.00 | 25.33 | 29.40 26.67 | 15.50 | 29.00 | 31.50 
3.25 4.16 | 10.15 | 5.07 4.92 | 4.43 | 7.79 | 7.64 4,51 | 2.52| 7.81] 7.77 
TABLE 2 
Error MEASURES FOR THE NEUTRAL-FIRST AND THE Srress-First GROUPS 
Oral Drama Exam 
NF S-F N-F S-F N-F S-F 
L-1 L-2 L-1 L-2 L-1 L-2 L-1 L-2 L-1 L-2 L-1 L-2 
118.80 (133.33 [195.33 |172.25 132.0 (129.0 |156.17 |187.0 144.0 |115.0 |254.75 |254.80 


23.97 | 25.15 | 79.39 | 10.31 18.64 | 24.55 


50.39 | 33.91 12.17 | 26.92 | 84.74 |101.36 


between the two lists seemed to be statistically 
negligible. 

The results also clearly confirm the hy- 
pothesis that Ss tested under stress conditions 
will show a higher level of conditioning than 
will the group tested under neutral conditions. 
The Ss under stress exhibited a much higher 
level of conditioning and conditioned at a 
more rapid rate than did Ss under neutral 
conditions, Figure 1 shows the group medians 
for successive responses to the CS for each 
trial during both the adaptation and condi- 
tioning series. These median values are plotted 
separately for the neutral group and the 
stress group. During the unreinforced adapta- 
tion trials both curves show similar trends in 
that the initial (unconditioned) response to 
the light tends to disappear for both groups. 
During the conditioning series the response 
to the CS for the neutral group gradually 
increases in a negatively accelerated manner, 
but for the stress group this response exhibits 
a more immediate ang more marked incre- 
ment after the introduction of shock. Follow- 
ing the procedures of Bitterman and Holtz- 
man (2), the statistical significance of these 
trends was tested by comparing the distribu- 
tions at various points by Wilcoxon’s non- 
parametric test for paired deviates (24). 
Both groups showed an adaptation effect 


TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR SQUARE Roots oF 
TRIAL MEASURES 


Source of Variance Sum Sq. | df | Mean Sq. F 
Between Conditions 11.23 1 11.23 | 27.39° 
Between Stress Types 2.14 2 1.07 2.61 
Between Lists 29 1 .29 -i 
Conditions X Types -08 2 04 ne 
Conditions X Lists -29 1 29 = 
Types X Lists 35 2 +18 R 
Conditions X Types X List .52 2 +26 = 
Within 17,27 42 AL 

Total 32.17 53 

"p< 001 
TABLE 4 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR RECIPROCALS 
(X 10,000) or Error MEASURES 


Source of Variance Sum Sq. | df |MeanSq.} F 
Between Conditions 11034.90 | 1 | 11034.90 | 36.41° 
Between Stress Types 573.05 | 2 286.53 = 
Between Lists 4.13 | 1 4.13 s 
Conditions X Types 415.74 | 2 207.87 = 
Conditions X Lists 3.37] 1 3.37 sy 
‘Types X Lists 435.08 | 2| 217.54) — 
Conditions X Types X List 174.94) 2 87.47 = 
Within 12728.66 | 42 303.06 

oe 
Total 25369.87 | 53 
*p<.01 
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Fic, 1, ADAPTATION AND CONDITIONING OF THE 
RESPONSE TO THE LIGHT FOR THE NEUTRAL 
AND STRESS GROUPS 

The first five trials constituted the adaptation series. 
Shock was introduced on the sixth trial. The difference 
between the median response in ohms for Trials 5 and 
6 and Trials 14 and 15 comprises the conditioning 
score for each S, j 


(p < .01) that was tested in terms of the 
differences between median responses on 
Trials 1 and 2 and Trials 5 and 6. Both groups 
also conditioned significantly (p < .01), as 
indicated by the differences between Points 
5 and 6, and 14 and 15. Trials 5 and 6 repre- 
sented the last two trials of a series during 
which (unconditioned) responses were made 
to a light (CS) that had not yet been paired 
with shock (US); while Trials 14 and 15 were 
the last two trials of the conditioning series. 
The difference in response strength (in ohms) 
between Trials 5 and 6 and Trials 14 and 15 
was utilized as each S’s over-all conditioning 
-. “score.” The median conditioning score of 
the stress group (400 ohms) was almost five 
times that for the neutral group (94.50 ohms). 
The test for unpaired replicates indicated 
that the differences were highly significant 
(p < .001). During the early conditioning 
trials (6 through 9) as well as the later ones 
(10 through 15) the test for unpaired repli- 
cates indicated that the level of response at- 
tained by the stress group was significantly 
greater than that for the neutral group (p < 
.001). A comparison of the adaptation series 
(1 through 5) shows that the groups did not 


by differ significantly. 


If the Palmar-Sweat Index (11) is a physi- 
ological indicator of the anxiety or fear 
aroused by stressful situations (Cf. 11), then 
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we may predict that Ss who showed the greater 
anxiety, as measured by the increase in 
palmar sweating under stress (PSI Difference), 
should also show the greater conditioning 
and the greater impairment in serial learning. 
Unfortunately, since two different groups 
were employed for conditioning, it was im- 
possible to test this prediction for conditioning 
measures. For serial learning, however, the 
differences in trials and errors and the differ- 
ences in PSI’s between neutral and stressful 
periods were determined, and each of the 
distributions were dichotomized into “high” 
and “low” groups on the basis of scores falling, 
respectively, above and beldw the medians 
of the distributions. In order to control for 
practice and order effects between neutral 
and stress tests, the differences were deter- 
mined separately for the N-F group and for 
the S-F group. The significance of the associa- 
tion between the increments in the number of 
trials (see Fig. 2) and errors (see Fig, 3) occur- 
ring under stress and increments in the amount 
of palmar sweating as determined by the PSI 
was assessed by means of chi square, with one 
degree of freedom. For both the N-F and the 
S-F groups the chi squares (for values see 
Fig. 2) indicated that the relationship be- 
tween trial and PSI increments was highly 
significant (p < .02). The rank-difference 
correlations between these measures are .70 
for the N-F group and .78 for the S-F group. 
The relationship between PSI and error incre- 
ments failed to be significant for either group. 

A procedure similar to that described 
above was used to test the significance of the 
association between, (a) Taylor scores and 
serial-learning and conditioning measures, 
(b) Taylor scores and PSI’s, (c) PSI’s and 
learning and conditioning measures. In each 
case the distribution of measurements in- 
volved in a given prediction was dichotomized 
on the basis of scores falling above and below 
the median and chi square was employed to 
determine the significance of the relationship 
between the distributions. In all instances 
practice and order effects were controlled by 
considering only the neutral-first and the 
stress-first measurements. 

The chi squares failed to indicate a sig- 
nificant relation between any of our various 
performance measures and scores on’ the 
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Fic. 2. SCATTER DIAGRAMS FOR DIFFERENCES IN THE PALMAR-SWEAT INDICES VS. DIFFERENCES IN THE 
TRIALS TO CRITERION FOR THE NONSENSE SYLLABLES BETWEEN THE NEUTRAL AND STRESS PERIODS 
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Fic. 3. SCATTER DIAGRAMS FOR DIFFERENCES IN THE PALMAR-SWEAT INDICES VS. DIFFERENCES IN 
ERRORS IN SERIAL LEARNING BETWEEN THE NEUTRAL AND STRESS PERIODS FOR THE N-F 
GROUP AND FOR THE S-F GROUP 


‘The values of N, chi square, and p are given for each. 


Taylor Scale. The association between Taylor 
scores and the PSI also proved to be in- 
significant. Taylor scores failed to be related 
either to the general level of palmar sweat as 
measured in any of our settings or to the 
increase in palmar sweating occurring under 
stress. The PSI was unrelated to conditioning 


measures and showed a slight but significant 
relationship to serial learning scores only 
under stressful conditions. 


šA set of scatter graphs depicting these relation- 
ships and giving the chi-square measures of these re- 
lationships may be found in the writer’s dissertation 
(1) or may be ordered from the ADI. Order Document 
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SERIAL LEARNING AND CONDITIONING UNDER REAL-LIFE STRESS 


Discussion 


One of the most important implications of 
the present study is that anxiety can be in- 
vestigated without dividing individuals into 
anxious and nonanxious categories, and also 
without employing artificial laboratory 
stresses. Many stressful situations are in- 
herent in the very academic setting in which 
psychological research is conducted. Their 
use permits each individual to be his own 
control and thereby rules out of consideration 
dimensions of individual variation. When such 
real-life stress situations were utilized in this 
study, it was found that stress hampered 
serial learning and facilitated conditioning to a 
much greater degree than had been found in 
previous investigations. These results are 
consonant with the conception of anxiety 
as a drive, and they confirm both the theory 
and the findings of Farber, Spence, and Taylor. 

It might be argued that the impairment 
in serial learning could be accounted for solely 
by the interference of responses pertaining 
to the anticipated stressful event, and that 
it is, therefore, unnecessary to consider 
anxiety as the significant variable. There can 
be little doubt that responses relevant to the 
doctoral examination, to the role in the play, 
and to the oral reports were fairly high in 
each S’s response hierarchy, and thus they 
may have interfered with the learning process. 
A simple interference interpretation which 
does not employ the concept of responses 
energized by anxiety, however, can hardly 
explain why the same stress situation which 
was associated with impaired serial learning 
was also associated with facilitated condi- 
tioning. Furthermore, the high correlation 
found between the amount of impairment 
in serial learning and the palmar-sweat index 
which has been shown to be related to physi- 
ological variations in the anxiety level argues 
strongly that anxiety was the variable re- 
sponsible for the hampering of serial learning, 
and presumably, for the facilitation of con- 
ditioning. 

Although our results clearly confirm the 
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theoretical predictions concerning the effects 
of anxiety as drive on conditioning and serial 
learning which have previously been tested 
with the Taylor index of anxiety, this index 
is unrelated to our measures. Perhaps this 
absence of association may be attributed to 
the fact that nearly all of our Ss fell within the 
mid-range of Taylor scores rather than at 
the extremes. 

In view of the fact that we found such 
consistent and such marked hampering effects 
on serial learning for the anxiety aroused in 
the situations which we used, the question 
may arise: Does anxiety always hamper 
performance on all complex tasks? Experi- 
mental evidence as well as everyday observa- 
tion suggests that it does not. Within the 
laboratory Mandler and Sarason (8) found, 
consonant with the anxiety-drive conception, 
that during early trials on the Kohs Block 
Design, the low anxiety group performed 
more adequately than highly anxious Ss. 
However, as the learning process proceeded, 
“the anxiety drive of the high anxiety group 
tended to improve performance.” Response 
facilitation, which has been labeled “dynamo- 
genesis” and which is perhaps attributable 
to anxiety, has also been noted when an 
extraneous (anxiety-arousing) stimulus has 
been introduced during learning. As Hunt has 
observed, it is possible to reconcile within 
Hullian theory the apparent fact that an 
extremely high level of anxiety may under 
certain conditions be facilitative.® In keeping 
with Hunt’s formulation, whena response is 
so high in the response hierarchy (i.e., when 
the value of sHz is so great) that, even during 
its lowest point in the oscillation process, its 
strength still exceeds that of other super- 
threshold, incorrect responses, then increasing 
anxiety may well have the facilitative effect 
which it has on conditioning. Indeed, a situa- 
tion in which a single response or response 
pattern is clearly dominant would be func- 
tionally equivalent to the conditioning para- 
digm. Under these circumstances, although 
anxiety would be expected to raise the level 
of all responses in the organism’s repertoire, 
incorrect as well as correct, the correct re- 
sponse which stands out in strength even 
prior to the increase in anxiety would profit 
more from this increment than would task- 


8 J. McV. Hunt. Personal communication. 
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nonrelevant responses and should hence be 
more readily elicited. 

This line of reasoning would indicate that 
the position of response in the hierarchy of 
the S’s responses should be a crucial factor 
determining whether anxiety will facilitate or 
interfere with performance. If the response 
pattern comprising a performance has been 
so well learned that it is well above all others 
in the hierarchy, anxiety should be facilita- 
tive. If, on the other hand, this response were 
relatively weak with respect to competitors, 
anxiety should intensify response competition 
and thereby interfere with performance. 

Tt would also be predicted from this line of 
reasoning that an extraneous stimulus should 
have differing effects upon indicators of the 
strength of the performance of any given 
response pattern during successive stages of 
its acquisition. It was such theorizing that 
prompted Winnick and Hunt (27) to study 
the effects of a buzzer on the latency of rats 
leaving the starting box in the Graham- 
Gagné runway at various stages of the ac- 
quisition of this running response. Such an 
extraneous stimulus, especially if it be startling 
as is a buzzer, may be assumed to arouse 
anxiety or excitement as well as skeletal 
responses which can interfere with the re- 
sponse pattern in acquisition. Moreover, the 
response pattern under acquisition may be 
seen as gaining a relatively stronger and 
stronger position with respect to these 
interfering skeletal responses aroused by the 
extraneous stimulus as the successive trials 
of learning progress. Early in acquisition the 
extraneous stimulus should interfere greatly 
with the response pattern being learned. With 
successive trials, the amount of interference 
should decrease. This is what Winnick and 
Hunt (27) found. As the response pattern 
gains a strength definitely greater than that 
of the interfering skeletal responses aroused 
by the extraneous stimulus, these responses 
should cease to compete offectively with those 
of the pattern being learned. Yet the anxiety 
aroused by the extraneous stimulus should 
sum with the excitement of the pattern under 
acquisition to facilitate the response being 
learned. Moreover, this facilitative effect 
should increase following the point of transi- 
tion tiłl a maximum for these combined factors 
is achieved. In the Winnick-Hunt experiment, 
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acquisition stopped at 15 trials. Although’ 
three of 10 animals in the group for which the 
buzzer was sounded at the 14th trial showed 
their minimal latencies on this trial, acquisi- 
tion would have to be continued for more 
trials to test the prediction of a transition to a 
facilitative effect. 

Tf such a transition can be demonstrated, 
it would justify the commonly suggested cure 
for stage fright, namely, overlearning of the 
part to be presented. 


SUMMARY 


This study of the effects upon serial learn- 
ing and conditioning of the anxiety aroused 
in such “real-life” situation as the doctoral 
preliminary examination has shown the 
hampering of serial learning and the facilita- 
tion of conditioning which previously have 
been reported to a much greater degree than 
has been shown in the previous investigations 
wherein anxiety was indexed psychometrically. 

Fifty-four Ss, all of whom were affiliated 
with the University of Illinois, were required 
to learn a list of nonsense syllables prior to 
experiencing a life situation commonly con- 
sidered to be anxiety-arousing; they learned 
an equivalent list under conditions regarded 
as emotionally neutral. The stress situations 
were doctoral examinations, giving an oral 
report, and appearing in a dramatic produc- 
tion, An independent physiological indicator 
of the level of anxiety or tension aroused by 
these situations was the palmar-swear index 
(PSI), recorded under each condition. The 
GSR was conditioned to a light (CS), with 
electric shock as the US. Half of the fifty- 
four Ss were conditioned under stress, half 
under neutral conditions; all responded to 
the Taylor Scale at the beginning of the ex- 
periment. 

The results indicated that stress interfered 
with serial learning: Ss under stressful condi- 
tions made nearly once-and-one-half the errors 
(p < .001) and required about once-and-one- 
half the trials to reach the criterion of mastery 
Q< .001) as they did under neutral condi- 
tions. Moreover, the greater the increments 
under stress in palmar sweating, the greater 
the increment in trials (p < .02). On the other 
hand, stress facilitated conditioning: both 
level and rate of conditioning were definitely 
higher under stress conditions (p < .001). 


—_ 
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Taylor scores were significantly related to 
none of the performance measures or to the 
PSI. 

The effects of stress on serial learning and 
conditioning were in the direction predicted 
by Hullian behavior theory and are consonant 
with the conception of anxiety as a drive. 
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INTERACTION PROCESS ANALYSIS OF THE MEDIATION OF 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT DISPUTES 


HENRY A. LANDSBERGER 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University 


RECENT review (9) of studies of small 
groups concluded with the statement 
that the investigation of this field 
is flourishing and that promising research 
techniques are now available with which fur- 
ther studies could be conducted. Inspection 
of the research reviewed reveals, however, 
that most of the investigations have of neces- 
sity been confined to groups composed of 
college students. Subjects were often assembled 
only for the purpose of the experiment and 
the tasks facing them were frequently some- 
what artificial. This compounding of arti- 
ficiality leaves open the question of how far 
the results obtained, and the methods em- 
ployed, are transferable to groups in other 
settings. The research reported in this article 
is intended to contribute toward answering 
this question, and the groups utilized differ 
in almost every respect from student groups 
in laboratories. Each of the groups studied 
consisted of: (a) a labor mediator, (b) em- 
ployers and their lawyers or other adjunct 
personnel, and (c) labor-union officials who 
were accompanied by the employees they 
represented in six of the twelve cases. The 
labor mediator’s function was to assist the 
two parties in reaching an agreement after 
bipartite negotiations between them had pre- 
viously broken down. 
Our aim was also to help to determine 
whether previous findings and established 


1 This article is based on a dissertation submitted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at Cornell University. The writer 
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in training the author in Interaction Process Analysis, 
as well as in discussion of its theoretical background, 
and to Dr. Anna G. Douglas, who made these case re- 
cordings available to me. 

The initial stages of this study were financed through 
Contract No. 401 (04) by the Office of Naval Research. 
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School of Industrial and Labor Relations. The help of 
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techniques from the social sciences could be 
utilized to shed fresh, practical light on various 
important substantive problems which have 
long been under discussion in the mediation 
field and in the whole field of collective bar- 
gaining of which mediation is a part. With 
one exception (7) no empirical study of the 
collective bargaining process appears to have 
been made which employs quantitative meth- 
ods based on theories from the behavioral 
sciences. 


DATA AND SETTING 


The data utilized consisted of the transcribed 
recordings of 12 mediation cases. The 12 cases 
analyzed do not constitute a random sample. 
They do, however, appear to be representative 
of the small type of case (involving enterprises 
with less than 25 employees) that constitutes 
almost half of this agency’s case load, When 
compared with the agency’s annual statistics, 
the cases are representative in terms of type 
of industry, whether a strike threat was or 
was not involved or whether a strike was 
actually in progress, the type of settlement 
reached, etc. 

Each of the 12 cases analyzed was settled 
or adjourned sine die at the end of only one 
meeting—the one recorded. This is fortunate 
from an analytical point of view, because it 
makes these meetings comparable to the single, 
complete group meetings customarily utilized 
in psychological experiments. It is accounted 
for by the fact that neither the owner-em- 
ployers nor the employees involved in these 
small cases are in a position to stand the costs 
of a strike, or even of prolonged negotiations. 

Mediation is practiced both by a Federal 
agency established for this purpose—the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service—and 
by agencies established by a few individual 
states. Each mediator—at least in the state 
agency here studied—has his own office much 
as does a counselor, and it is chiefly in these 
rooms that the mediation process takes place. 
The mediator, it should be noted, differs from 
an arbitrator. The latter typically hears a 
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case much as does a judge, and thereafter 
makes a formal award. The mediator does 
not make an award; he clarifies, persuades, 
and suggests as seems appropriate. Because 
cases vary, so does the behavior of the me- 
diator (6) and depending on the nature of 
the case and his personality, he may say very 
little in one instance, dominate the proceedings 
in another. Resort to mediation as far as the 
state agency here studied is concerned, is 
generally not on the motion of the agency but 
at the request of one of the parties—usually 
at the union’s request. 


METHOD oF ANALYSIS 
Interaction Process Analysis 


Interaction Process Analysis (2) was selected as the 
most satisfactory method for classifying verbal behavior 
in these small face-to-face groups. It has the advantage 
of permitting statistical treatment to be given to such 
behavior while yet retaining its grosser meaning, More- 
over, results obtained with the method so far (1, 3, 4) 
were presented by the originator of the method with the 
avowed purpose of providing a series of quantitative 
base lines, discrepancies from which were to serve as 
‘indicators of the personalities, culture and role organi- 
zation of the participants, since these are sets of 
conditions which influence the way interaction actually 
goes” (5, p. 8). Making such a comparison was the 
purpose of the research reported here; hence the 
availability of such base-line data made the selection of 
this particular method even more logical. 

No reliability check was made on the author’s 
scoring of the sessions, chiefly because of limitations 
of time, resources, and persons who could be trained in 
the method in order to enable such a check to be made. 
However, the author received training in the method 
over a period of a week directly from R. F. Bales, from 
whose laboratory interscorer reliability of between .75 
and .95 is reported (4, p. 150). In view of this fact, and 
in view of the fact that an investigator without such 
training in the method achieved satisfactory reliability 
(8, p. 68), it seems justifiable to assume that the 
reliability of the scoring in this study is adequate. 


Ranking of Cases by Success 


The 12 cases were ranked for “success” on the basis 
of how far the issues with which the parties had em- 
barked on the mediation session were settled at the end 
of the session. 

The full description of the cases presented elsewhere 
(6) makes it clear that while doubt may exist as be- 
tween cases with closely similar ranks, substantial and 
unmistakable differences exist between the most suc- 
cessful cases, those in the middle, and the unsuccessful 
ones. These rankings were made after the cases had been 
scored, but before crucial data had been computed from 
these scores and cases compared with respect to such 
data and the ranking. 
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THE PHASE MOVEMENT IN A NONLABORATORY 
SITUATION 


The application to our 12 mediation cases 
of base-line data and hypotheses, which Bales 
and Strodtbeck termed “the phase movement” 
(3), constituted the first step in testing whether 
the results of Interaction Process Analysis 
and its related theories had any meaning in 
situations other than the laboratory. 

The “phase movement,” or rather the hy- 
pothesis that such a movement occurs, con- 
sists of the following five predictions: 

a. that the percentage which the two 
orientation categories (givięg and asking for 
information) form of all interactions will pro- 
gressively decrease from a peak at the beginnng 
of a group meeting; 

b. that the percentage which the two evalu- 
ation (opinion) categories form of all inter- 
actions will be at a peak during the middle of 
a group meeting and lowest at the beginning; 

c. that the two suggestion categories will 
increase progressively toward a peak at the 
end; 

d. that the sum of the three positive social- 
emotional categories will increase progressively 
to reach a peak at the end; 

e. that the sum of the three negative social- 
emotional categories will likewise rise pro- 
gressively to reach its highest point during 
the final phase of the meeting. 

Bales and Strodtbeck reasoned that such 
sequences followed both the logic of, and the 
emotional reactions of individuals to, the 
process of successful problem solving. Thus 
the authors reasoned that despite ultimate 
relief (high final positive social-emotional 
interaction) at the solution of a problem, 
heightened tension would accompany the 
actual decision-making, commitment-requiring, 
process (heightened final negative interac- 
tions). The authors also felt, however, that 
tendencies toward this type of phase movement 
might be found in all groups—even those not 
solving a problem, 6r not even faced with a 
specific problem. Bales and Strodtbeck there- 
fore considered the possibility that “certain 
conditions... more or less inherent in the 
nature of the process of interaction or com- 
munication . . . exert a constant biasing effect,” 
(3, p. 493) so as to make the “phase movement” 
tend to appear. 

To test whether the phase movement was 
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TABLE 1 
HYPOTHESIZED AND ACTUAL PHASE MOVEMENT, AND NUMBER OF TRANSPOSITIONS REQUIRED TO ESTABLISH THE 


MOVEMENT FOR THE TWELVE CASES, FOR THE Five Tyres OF Acts, TOGETHER 


HYPOTHESIZED PHASE 
with RANK OF CASE FOR SUCCESS OF OUTCOME 
TIEA Total Rank of 
Case | Hypothesized Phase Movement | Orientation | Evaluation | Suggestion Nenie |p Positive) | i Ce on 
Required | Outcome 
HML LHM LMH LMH LMH 
A1 | Transpositions required 1 0 1 2 0 4 11 
Actual movement (HLM) (LHM) (MHL) 
A2 | Transpositions required 0 1 0 1 0 2b 2 
Actual movement (HLM) (LHM) 
A3 Transpositions required 1 3 0 0 2 6 8 
Actual movement (HLM) | (MBL) (MHL) 
E e O E 
A4 | Transpositions required 1 1 1 2 0 5 5 
Actual movement (HLM) (LHM) (MLH) (MHL) 
a e A ps. 
B1 | Transpositions required 1 2 1% 1 2 73° 10 
Actual movement (MHL) (MLH) (— (LHM) (HLM) 
fd SA ESS 
B2 | Transpositions required 0 1 % 0 0 136e 4 
Actual movement (LMH) | ¢-H) 
Diet Mc n 
B3 | Transpositions required 0 0 0 1 0 1b 1 
Actual movement (LHM) 
pelea ee 
B4 | Transpositions required 2 3 14 2 0 8lg° 6 
Actual movement (MLH) | (MHL) | ¢H-) (MHL) 
| [paketit 
C1 | Transpositions required 1 0 1 2 0 4 12 
Actual movement (HLM) (LHM) (MHL) 
C2 | Transpositions required 0 1 14 0 0 2igr> 9 
Actual movement (LMH) (-H-) 
C3 | Transpositions required 0 0 0 1 0 1b 3 
Actual movement (LHM) 
a ——— __—___|____ — 
D1 | Transpositions required 0 1 0 1 2 4 7 
Actual movement (LMH) (LHM) (HLM) 


became 8). 


in fact related to successful problem solving 
outside of a laboratory situation, we validated 
the appearance of the movement against the 
cases ranked in terms of success of outcome 
(Table 1, last column). Each of the 12 cases 
was inspected for the extent to which it de- 
viated from the hypothesized phase movement. 
The number of transpositions required to 
convert the actual movement in the case into 
the hypothesized one was then calculated 
(See Table 1) in accordance with the method 


at or beyond the .05 level. 
totals containing halves were increased to the next whole number (e.g 1 


suggested by Bales and Strodtbeck (3, PP: 
491-492). 

The cases were ranked according to the 
number of transpositions required (See Table 
1, next to last column). It was then reasoned 
that if conformity to the phase movement was 
indicative of the successful solution of prob- 
lems, then the ranking of cases according to 
number of transpositions required should 
correlate with the ranking of our cases in terms 
of success of outcome. This rank correlation 


| \ 
| 
| 
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was computed and a rho of .58 (significant 
beyond the .05 level) obtained. We deduce 
that for our sample the phase movement was 
to some extent a valid index of the successful 
solution of the dispute with which the parties 
came to mediation. 

As an example of new light that may be 
thrown on the mediation process by this 
otherwise rather microscopic method, we may 
examine the deviations from the phase move- 
ment which occurred. In the three least suc- 
cessful cases: (a) suggestions were not highest 
at the end, (b) nor was negative activity at 
its highest in these cases, while (c) in two of 
the three least successful cases, positive activ- 
ity did attain a peak, and (d) the evaluation 
(opinion) categories fell off toward the end. 
We interpret this as possibly indicating that 
the parties had rather amicably agreed to 
continue their disagreement at least for the 
time being, and that they therefore refrained 
at the end from making suggestions or offering 
opinions which would only have been acri- 
moniously rejected. 

Second, the general tendency of the negative 
categories to decline toward the end should be 
noted. It may indicate that these mediation 
sessions serve a catharsis function for the 
parties in successful and unsuccessful cases 
alike. 


Tue PREVALENCE OF THE PHASE MOVEMENT 
AND Its MEANING 


The method suggested by Bales and Strodt- 
beck (3, Table 4, p. 492) for calculating 
whether a series of meetings, taken as a whole, 
conformed to the phase movement was then 
applied to our data. Table 2 presents the paral- 
lel calculations. 

The sum 74.71 given in the lower right of 
Table 2 is chi square and the appropriate 
number of degrees of freedom is 2m, in this 
case 24, Since the .05 value for chi square with 
24 df is 43.00, it is legitimate to reject the null 
hypothesis that the distribution of phase 
sequences is random, 

The interpretation of this result is made 
more difficult by the existence of the two al- 
ternative causes for it that were described 
above. The more interesting of the two is the 
first one: to take the prevalence of the phase 
movement throughout our cases as indicating 
that they were by and large successfully 
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TABLE 2 


COMBINATION OF INDEPENDENT TESTS OF 
Puase Hypornesis 


Transpo- 1 Frequency bXe¢ 
sition) 71985 o @ 
0 17,9176 0 0 

1 13.1218 2 26.24 

2 9.6958 2 19.39 

3 7.0765 1 7.08 

4 5.0389 3 15.11 

5 3.4608 1 3,46 

6 2.2633 1 2.26 

7 1.3863 0 0.00 

8 0.7787 1 0.78 

9 0.3897 «l 0.39 

10-15 0 0.00 

Total 12 74.71 


resolved, relative differences between them 
notwithstanding. Such an interpretation would 
follow from the assumption that the phase 
movement occurs only when specific problems 
are successfully solved. 

This interpretation would imply that many 
minor and rather subtle issues may have been 
resolved in the course of even a so-called 
“unsuccessful” mediation session. While in- 
sufficient for overt agreement on, e.g. a new 
contract, sufficient progress may have been 
made in these “unsuccessful” meetings to 
permit precisely that “temporary agreement 
to disagree” that we noted in the previous 
section. 

A high level of success in resolving disputes 
would be in accord with two items of knowl- 
edge which we possess independent of our 
interaction data. First, the agency from which 
these cases were drawn is known to have a 
high rate of success and is very highly regarded 
by experts in the field. Second, the mediation 
of labor disputes from small companies is 
likely to be frequently successful, both because 
the negotiators can make decisions on the spot, 
and because each side lives so close to the 
economic margin that the cost of prolonged 
strife—and even of prolonged negotiating— 
becomes prohibitive. The phase movement 
might lend itself, therefore, to measure dif- 
ferences in success both as between one agency 
and another, and between one type of case 
and another, once its validity as an index 
of success has been further substantiated. 

The second, alternative cause for our finding 
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the phase movement as hypothesized by 
Bales and Strodtbeck would be that it is 
intrinsic to group interaction. If one wishes to 
maintain this explanation (and we cannot 
exclude either it or the alternative to it), then 
the present study would certainly constitute 
a substantial confirmation. For the groups 
here studied differ profoundly from the groups 
reported on by Bales and Strodtbeck, however 
much the latter groups may have differed 
from each other. In each of the following 
respects, mediation groups differ from those 
utilized by Bales, made up largely of students 
previously unacquainted with each other. 

1, The mediation groups consisted of adults 
whose roles are culturally defined in terms 
such that one role differs greatly from the 
other, 

2. The parties (employer, employees, and 
union officials) in each mediation group had 
developed expectations of each other over 
time, and these, of course, differed from group 
to group. 

3. The mediation groups seemed frequently 
to convene not only in order to deal with 
specific problems, but also for the purpose of 
ventilating their pent-up annoyance with each 
other, They often met, in part at least, ex- 
plicitly to engage in that type of expressive 
behavior which would preclude the appearance 
of the phase movement if the latter occurred 
only in groups intent upon solving specific 
problems (see 3, p. 487). 

4, The members of the mediation groups 
dealt with problems of very great personal 
significance to each of them, on the resolution 
of which they were deeply divided. 

The conclusion which may be drawn from 
the above two sections is as follows: the tend- 
ency toward the production of the phase 
movement may or may not be an inevitable 
concomitant of any group interaction. But 
certainly the magnitude of its appearance is 
related to the resolution of specific problems 
in the course of such group interaction (Al- 
ternative 1). 


THE SUCCESS OF THE MEDIATION SESSION AND 
THE PARTIES’ RELATIONSHIP 


Bales and Strodtbeck, in the article already 
cited (3), went further than merely to postulate 
an association between the phase movement 
on the one hand and successful problem solving 
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on the other. They hypothesized also that a 
group could not be successful in solving a 
problem unless the relationship of group mem- 
bers to each other was sufficiently strong and 
positive to make ultimate agreement a de- 
sirable goal, and temporary tension bearable 
but at the same time something to reduce. 

To test this hypothesis, with its interesting 
implications for collective bargaining, we 
selected the parties’ interactions during the 
first part of the mediation session as an index 
of the relationship of group members to each 
other. The parties’ interactions with each 
other were considered to be the most crucial 
(as compared with activity directed toward, 
or coming from the mediator, or intraparty 
activity). Interaction at the beginning, rather 
than at any other period, was used because 
interparty interactions at that time were most 
likely to be representative of the parties’ 
state of mind prior to coming to mediation, 
and least influenced by the progress of the 
session or the activities of the mediator. The 
results of rank correlations between initial 
interparty relationship and success of outcome 
is given in Table 3. This table also contains 
correlations between success of outcome and 
interparty interaction during other phases of 
the mediation session, and for the session as 
a whole. 

Inspection of the table shows that, among 
the positive social-emotional categories, suc- 
cess is correlated significantly with support, 
not at the beginning but only at the end of the 
session. This association is very likely attrib- 
utable to the parties’ relief over having 
achieved agreement. Otherwise, however, 
correlations for the positive categories seem 
to fluctuate around zero. 

The negative categories, however, show a 


TABLE 3 
RANK CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SUCCESS OF OUTCOME 
AND PERCENTAGES OF INTERPARTY EMOTIONAL 
INTERACTION FOR BEGINNING AND OTHER 
Parts OF MEDIATION SESSION 


Begin- |Middle| End Session 
ning of [of Ses-| _ of asa 


Interaction Category 
Session | sion | Session | Whole 


—— 


1—Support +.07 |—.28|+.63*|—.10 
3—Agreement —.29 |+.30|-4+.25 |+.07 
10—Disagreement —.27 |—.38|—.55*/—.55* 
12—Hostility | —.58*|—.38)|—.26 |—.50 


* Significant beyond the 5% level. 


, 
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more consistent trend. First, we may note the 
high correlation between factual disagreement 
at the end of the session, and lack of success at 
the end of the session. This indicates that the 
rate of activity in the disagreement category 
may actually be a valid measure of broader 
interparty disagreement on the issues in dis- 
pute. 

The most important figure, however, seems 
to be the significant correlation between initial 
interparty hostility (as an index of the parties’ 
relationship) and final success. This associa- 
tion is the one for which we were looking. It 
indicates that the parties’ prior state of mind— 
as thus measured—does indeed bear a rela- 
tionship to the outcome of the mediation 
session. 

It is open to speculation whether the initial 
hostility is symptomatic of a generally poor 
interparty relationship that makes settlement 
of specific issues more difficult, or whether 
intense but temporary disagreement (prior to 
mediation) over specific issues is the cause both 
of hostility and of ultimate failure. The figures 
in Table 3 seem to indicate that the former 
explanation is somewhat more likely. For if 
disagreement over specific issues rather than 
generalized hostility were the cause of failure, 
then the former would be more closely related 
to failure than the latter. This, however, is 
not the case: disagreement is negatively corre- 
lated with success only to the extent of —.27, 
while hostility is correlated to the significant 
degree of —.58. As the difference between 
these two correlation coefficients is not sig- 
nificant, our conclusion must be highly ten- 
tative. 


INVESTIGATING THE QUALITY OF THE PARTIES’ 
RELATIONSHIP TO EACH OTHER 


If greater or lesser hostility between the par- 
ties is correlated with less or greater success, 
and if we have previously found that the dis- 
putes here studied may be regarded as gen- 
erally successfully resolved, can we now find 
indications that the relationship between the 
parties is “generally” good? 

The data for making a judgment on this 
point consist of a comparison between the 
base-line group profile published by Bales (1), 
with the typical profile of a mediation session. 
The crucial figures are again likely to be the 
relationship of the parties to each other rather 
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TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF BALES’ PERCENTAGE RATES AND 
SUGGESTED Lnars* ror Four SOCIAL EMOTIONAL 
CATEGORIES, WITH AVERAGE PERCENTAGE RATES 
AND RANGES OBTAINED FOR INTERPARTY 
INTERACTION IN THE 12 MEDIATION CASES 


Bales _ | Ranges for 
Suggested | Mediation 
Limits Cases 


Percent- 
ages 


Interaction Category 
Me- 
dia- 


Bales| di2- | Low |High | Low | High 


Support 1.0| 3.2) 0.0] 5.0| 0.6| 5.8 
Agreement 12.2] 8.9) 6.0/20.0| 3.4/19.9 
Disagreement 6, 6)15. 8), 3.0]13.0) 715135.4 
Hostility 2.4|13.5] 0.0) 7.0) 3.6/39.6 


* From R. F. Bales, A set of categories for the analysis of small 
group interaction, Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 257-263. Limits 
were established by Bales by the use of binomial confidence limits 
as given in Snedocor, Statistical methods, 1946, p. 4. P = “per 
centage of total” and n = 100, The actual variance of Bales’ 
sample was not used, because it was known to be heterogeneous. 
See p. 262 of his reference cited above. 


than the interactions which occur within each 
side, or between the sides and the mediator. 
Also, our interest at this point is in the nature 
of the average relationship between the parties 
summed over all cases. To measure this average 
relationship, we once again utilize only inter- 
actions in the four crucial social-emotional 
categories, omitting interparty interaction in 
the task area categories. The comparison is 
presented in Table 4. 

The table shows, as is only to be expected, 
that interaction between the parties in a 
mediation session is substantially more hostile 
and characterized by somewhat more dis- 
agreement than is the case for the types of 
student groups from which the base-line data 
were obtained. The significant result, however, 
is that interaction between the disputants in 
the “Support” category is not only not lower, 
but is actually more than three times as high 
as the average suggested by Bales (3.2 as com- 
pared with 1.0). The high hostility, together 
with the relative high rate of support, may 
indicate that the relationship between the 
parties in these cases is a strong emotional one 
with very definite positive as well as negative 
elements. It is not—as it may be in other types 
of disputes—an affectively neutral or purely 
negative relationship. Both a qualitative, 
clinical interpretation of the cases and a priori 
reasoning would support such an interpreta- 
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tion. The participants in these cases were not 
specialist staff representatives of each side who 
meet only once a year and otherwise have no 
contact with each other. In these small dis- 
putes, the owner-employers themselves were 
present, and knew and were known by both 
their employees (also frequently present) and 
by union officials. Despite the very real re- 
sentment that one side felt toward the other 
over several or even all aspects of their re- 
lationship, there was at the same time fre- 
quently a good deal of equally real warmth 
shown. 

This finding may have some bearing on the 
interpretation of the previously found result 
that the phase movement seems to be present 
throughout our group of cases. The interpreta- 
‘tion that this phenomenon may be due to a 
generally high level of success is reinforced by 
our finding that one of the preconditions to 
success—a sufficiently strong relationship— 
does indeed seem to exist. This in no way pre- 
cludes the alternative explanation: it only es- 
tablishes the possibility of this one being true 
also. 

SUMMARY 


Interaction Process Analysis was applied 
to 12 recorded labor-management mediation 
cases. This was done with the purpose of ex- 
ploring (a) whether findings obtained in some- 
what artificial student groups could be repli- 
cated in this very different type of group, and 
(b) whether utilization of the method could be 
of some help in answering questions of real 
practical significance in the collective bargain- 
ing field. 

It was found that the extent to which a 
mediation session went through a hypothesized 
phase movement was of some validity in indi- 
cating the extent to which specific items in 
dispute between the parties were resolved, 

Secondly, it was found that ultimate success 
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the parties’ state of mind when they embarked 
upon the session: the more hostile their ex- 
pressed feelings, the less likelihood of success, 

Thirdly, it was found that the phase move- 
ment occurred generally in our cases, not only 
in the most successful cases. A possible ex- 
planation for this is that the phase movement 
occurs in the course of any group interaction, 
However, the alternative explanation—that it 
occurs only if groups disband after success- 
fully solving their problem—is in this instance) 
also a possible one. Our reason for thinking so 
is that one of the preconditions of successful 
problem solving in small groups—a generally 
good relationship between the disputants— 
was found to be present in these cases. 
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OPINION ORGANIZATION IN A HETEROGENEOUS ADULT 
POPULATION: 


ROBERT J. WILLIAMS ann CHARLES R. WRIGHT 
Columbia University 


HAT some degree of organization par- 
tially accounts for an individual’s 
opinions has been demonstrated re- 
peatedly by researchers employing factorial 
analysis of the matrix of intercorrelations 
among the opinions, Furthermore, many of 
these researches have revealed a dimension of 
attitudinal organization that contrasts a pro- 
gressive or liberal point of view with a con- 
servative one (3, 5, 6, 8, 12). Recently, follow- 
ing suggestions put forth by McNemar (10), 
several studies have respecified the blanket 
concept of liberalism-conservatism and have 
demonstrated that what once was regarded as 
a single continuum of attitudinal organization 
may, in fact, consist of several independent 
components distinguishable from each other 
by the content of the issues involved (7, 9). 
Although the agreement among these several 
independent studies implies some validity of 
the separate findings, the generalizations which 
can be drawn are often restricted because of 
two common features of these investigations. 
These limitations are imposed by (a) the small 
number and narrow range of subjects available 
for study, and (b) the artificiality of the situa- 
tion under which the opinions are expressed. 
With only one exception (6) the major 
studies on the topic of the organization of 
attitudes have employed small samples (100- 
300 persons) of college or university students. 
The generalization of findings based on this 
young, highly educated, small segment of the 
population has been subject to some doubts 
(10). Obviously it would be useful to have data 
on the structure of these opinions in a larger 
and more representative sample of adults. It 
would be likewise useful to have information 
on the extent to which any structuring of 
opinions is affected by the nature of the people 
sampled, especially with respect to their level 
_ of education, for these types of data would 
permit evaluation of the general implications 


This report is based on a study presented in 
greater detail in a doctoral dissertation by the senior 
author entitled “Attitude Dimensions in Public Opinion 
Questionnaire Material,” copies of which are obtain- 
able from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


of studies which have had to depend on college 
students or similar homogeneous groups of 
subjects. 

In addition to the restrictions imposed by 
the nature of the subjects the findings of these 
previous studies may be restricted by the 
nature of the situation in which the opinions 
were expressed. In most cases the data were 
collected in a more or less contrived experi- 
mental or test situation. To some extent this 
“test situation” might have placed an unusual 
demand on the subjects for consistency among 
their responses (and among college groups the 
demand for consistency may loom as a large 
error). 

The purpose of the present report is to pro- 
vide some data relevant to these qualifications 
in previous studies. Specifically it presents (a) 
a description of the extent to which opinions 
on a variety of topics are organized in a heter- 
ogeneous adult population tested under rela- 
tively natural conditions, and (b) some data 
on the extent to which these organizations of 
opinions are affected by the objective charac- 
teristics of the subjects, i.e., whether the 
structuring of attitudes differs between groups 
of subjects who are markedly contrasted with 
respect to their education, age, economic 
status, and occupational position. 


PROCEDURE 


The problem requires information on many opinions 
expressed by a large, heterogeneous adult population 
under nonlaboratory conditions. To collect such 
information at first hand would entail a study design 
of such a scope and cost as to be far out of proportion 
for the modest purposes of this study. Therefore a 
search was made for relevant data which had already 
been collected for some other primary purpose, but 
which could be subjected, to secondary analysis for the 
present study. Suitable materials were found in a study 
on voting behavior conducted in 1948 on a cross section 
of adults in Elmira, New York. Details of this study 
design are reported in Berelson, et al. (2). The 


2 Secondary analysis refers to the use of data col- 
lected for other purposes in order to investigate new 
problems and hypotheses. The present study is one of 
several originating in a seminar on secondary analysis 
conducted at Columbia University by Herbert H. 


Hyman. 
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voting study was conducted as a panel, involving three 
waves of interviewing of an original sample of 1,029 
residents. Of the 1,029 persons interviewed on the 
first ballot, 881 were re-interviewed on the second 
ballot and 814 on the third.* 

‘The three ballots contained a total of 160 items. 
In addition to inquiries about vote intention, many 
items were included on the subject’s (S’s) opinions 
about a wide range of political, economic, and social 
issues. For the present study 25 items were selected to 
cover a wide range of content (although no systematic 
analysis of content was undertaken, and no attempt 
was made to give all content areas equal representa- 
tion). The answers to each item were classified into 
two exclusive and exhaustive categories representing 
contrary views. These items are described below in 
terms of the response category that was considered 
positive in the preset study. 

1, Has a great deal or quite a lot of interest in the 
election. 

2. Gets as worked up about politics as about 
personal affairs. 

3. Believes it is important to elect a President who 
can handle foreign affairs rather than domestic 
affairs. 

4, Would select Truman rather than Dewey as a 
candidate. 

5. Believes U. S. should be more compromising in 
Russian relations. 

6. Believes labor unions are doing a fine job, or 
more good than harm. 

7, Favors the restoration of price controls. 

8, Expects war within the next ten years or so. 

9. Is opposed to the growth of large corporations. 

0. Expects a depression within the next five years. 

. Considers self a member of the lower middle or 
lower class. 

. Believes it doesn’t matter how long a party has 
been in power as long as it is doing a good job. 

i bea self a member of the lower or working 

lass. 

. Feels that he has to struggle for everything he 
gets in life. 

. Does not agree: prison is too good for sex 

criminals; they should be publicly whipped. 

Often finds himself worrying about the future. 

Agrees: most people cannot be trusted. 

. (Repeat of item 6). 

Has usually thought of himself as a Democrat. 

Approves of a bill to admit refugees. 

. Does not agree: the country would be better off 
without so many foreigners. 

. Does not agree: in general Jews are dishonest in 

their business dealings. 

Does not feel that America must be on guard 

against the power of the Catholic Church. 

Is dissatisfied with present job. 

Thinks choice of President will affect Russian 

relations. 

For the first purpose of the study—that of describing 
the attitudinal organization of a heterogeneous adult 
population—the following procedure was used. One of 

2 


23. 


24. 
25. 


2 The authors are grateful to Paul F. Lazarsfeld for 
making the Elmira data available. 
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the two response categories for each item was arbi- 
traily assigned a positive value and the other a negative 
value. If a respondent did not answer or answered 
“don’t know” to the question, his data were ignored in 
the analysis of that item. Tetrachoric intercorrelations 
were then computed among all possible pairs of items 
using the tables prepared by Chesire et al. (4), and the 
resulting matrix was submitted to factor analysis by 
Thurstone’s group centroid method. 

For the second purpose of the study—that of 
examining the relationship between the structuring of 
opinions and such personal characteristics as education 
—the original sample was divided into three segments 
which were contrasted on the basis of formal education, 
Segment A contained only those persons whose formal 
education had taken them through grammar school or 
less. Segment B contained only those persons who had 
had some high school or who had graduated from high 
school. Segment C contained only those persons who 
had had some exposure to college training. Formal 
education was chosen as a basis for contrasting the 
segments primarily to determine whether people with 
greater formal education (such as frequently serve as 
subjects for experiments) differ from less educated 
people with respect to the organization of their opinions. 
At the same time, education was negatively correlated 
withage, and positively with economic and occupational 
status in the group under study. Consequently, by 
segregating on the basis of education, groups were 


TABLE 1 
FACTOR LOADINGS AND COMMUNALITIES OF 
25 IreĮms 
Item I II k 

21. Foreigners .81 .09 .67 
20. Refugees .73 | —.02 53 
23. Catholics 64 <21. 48 
22. Jews 60 -00 -36 
15. Sex criminals AL -00 16 
3, President’s role 25 .01 .06 
1. Interest .22 | —.19 .09 
16. Worry —.09 08 02 
24. Job —.19 .07 04 
10. Depression —.25 | —.03 .06 
8. War —.25 | —.05 06 
9. Big business —.29 15 10 
17. People —.40 19 .20 
14. Struggle —.59 .19 39 
4. Candidate wad 73 54 
19. Party 1 .67 45 
18. Labor .09 62 .39 
6. Labor .02 60 36 
13. Class —.27 46 .28 
12. Party change .18 -36 .16 
11. Class 01 31 .09 
7. Price control —.21 .28 12 
2. Public affairs .02 07 01 
25. President-Russia 01 | —.16 03 
5. Russia i | —.35 13 

Percentage of Vari- | 12.6% | 10.7% | 23.3% 

ance 
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Fic. 1. Factor DIAGRAM OF THE 25 OPINION ITEMS 


obtained that were also contrasted on these other 
background variables. 

In order to expedite the comparisons of these three 
segments, a shorter battery of 13 items was selected 
out of the original 25. The items were selected to 
represent the factors determined for the total sample. 
These items were analyzed in the three segments by 
means of Thurstone’s multiple-group centroid method. 
This method was chosen because of the simplicity of 
the computations and because it reveals directly the 
changes in the relations between the factors from 
segment to segment. 


RESULTS 
Two factors resulted from the analysis of 


the 25 opinions expressed by the total popula- 
tion in the study. Table 1 shows the factor 


loadings and communality for each of these 25 
items. A factor diagram is shown in Fig. 1. 
These two factors together account for 
23% of the variance in the battery. Factor I 
accounts for 12.6% of the variance and is 
most closely associdted with attitudes toward 
outgroups (Items 21, 20, 23, 22, and 15) and 
to some extent with attitudes of anxiety or 
threat (Items 8, 10, and 17). As drawn in 
Fig. 1, the positive end of the dimension repre- 
sents a favorable or accepting attitude toward 
outgroups and optimistic responses concerning 
war, depression, and trust of people; the nega- 
tive end represents rejecting or hostile atti- 
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TABLE 2 


FACTOR LOADINGS FOR 13 Irems IN THREE 
SAMPLE SEGMENTS CONTRASTED ON THE 
Basts oF FORMAL EDUCATION 


Segment A tB ent C 
(Gree iho) hgt School) (College) 


I I I Ir I I 

21 14 20 84 08 93 “4 

20 7 09 +70 09 70 02 

22 6 —.04 60 —.12 54 28 
14° 45 00 34 —.20 29 —.03 
17? 43. —.16 135 —.19 61 —.02 
23 43 40 ST 17 49 22 

15 -27 —02 .35 —.02 7 —ii 
Centroid .52 y „54 —.05 61 08 
19 25 83 —.09 479 14 19 

4 32 -80 12 78 33 13 

12 21 65 15 42 03 58 

6 06 56 01 40 09 49 

13 AT 37 —.29 40 —.02 35 

7 2B 21 —.22 636 09D 
Centroid 07 57 —.05 «52 08 56 


Bee ee ES E e aan 


* Tne polarity of items 14 and 17 was reversed in this analysis in 
order to give all items positive weignts in their own factor. 


tudes toward outgroups with pessimistic 
mses. 

The second factor accounts for 10.77% of the 
variance in the battery. It is most closely as- 
sociated with items concerned with political 
party, attitudes toward labor, and class 
identification (Items 4, 19, 18, and 13). As it is 
drawn in Fig. 1, the positive end represents a 
formal Democratic platform point of view, 
and the negative end a formal Republican 
platform point of view at the time of the origi- 
nal survey (i.e., 1948). 

Table 2 shows the factor loadings and com- 
munalities for the smaller group of items in 
the three educational segments of the original 
sample. These results are plotted in Fig. 2. 

The factor pattern remains invariant among 
the three segments. The average rank-order 
correlation of the factor loadings between the 
segments is .88 for Factor I and .90 for Fac- 
tor II, 

A comparison of the ‘three segments on 
several aspects of the analysis is presented in 
Table 3. This table shows, for each segment, 
the correlation between the two centroid axes, 
the total proportion of variance accounted for 
by both factors, the relative importance of the 

factors.in terms of the proportion of common Fic. 2. Factor Dracram or 13 Irems ror THREE 
variance determined by each factor separately, Set elec oer 


j ) ; Large circles represent the root-mean-squared 
and the “size” of the item clusters in terms of distance of the items from the centroid of their cluster. 
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TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF THE RESULTS OF ANALYSIS 
AMONG THREE SAMPLE SEGMENTS 


Items Compared | „„ Segment A | Segment B | Segment 
pared | (Grammar School) |(High School)| (Colege) 
Correlation be- +13 —.10 14 
tween Factors 
I and II 
Proportion of +36 HH 39 
total variance 
accounted for 
Common variance 
distribution 
Factor I +50 55 +60 
Factor II +52 46 AZ 
Size of cluster 
Factor I +23 -23 -23 
Factor II +29 -26 20 


the root-mean-squared distance of the items 
from the centroid of their group. 

Only minor changes in structure from seg- 
ment to segment are apparent from Table 3. 
The change in the correlation between the 
centroid axes is not systematic and is never 
significant. The axes are, for all practical pur- 
poses, orthogonal, In Segment A Factor II is 
slightly more important than Factor I in 
terms of the proportion of common variance 
associated with it, and this situation is re- 
versed (although the absolute changes are 
small) in Segments B and C. The Factor I 
cluster of items retains exactly the same size 
in all three segments, while the Factor II 
cluster “tightens up” somewhat from Seg- 
ment A to Segment C. 


Discussion 
The Organization of Opinions 
The results of this study indicate that the 
opinions expressed in a nonlaboratory situa- 
tion (i.e., a public opinion poll) are organized, 
to some extent, about a relatively small 
number of factors or attitudes. The 23% of 
the variance in the opinions which is associated 
with the factors is comparable with the find- 
ings of other studies (e.g., 3, 9, 11, 12) in which 
the data were collected under more rigidly 
controlled laboratory or test situations. 
Factor I appears to represent attitudes of 
optimism and tolerance contrasted with at- 
titudes of pessimism and hostility, and is 
tentatively named “Threat Orientation.” 
Factor II seems to represent identification 
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with a social class or political party, and is 
named “Group Identification.” 

Tf we consider the individual items that de- 
fine the factors, either one might be construed 
as “‘liberalism-conservatism.” An attitude 
of tolerance toward outgroups is com- 
monly considered to be “liberal,” and identi- 
fication with the upper class and Republican 
party is commonly considered ‘‘conserva- 
tive.” In this study these two attitudes are 
revealed to be quite independent. In the sample 
polled, identification with a particular political 
party or social class carries no implications 
about one’s attitudes toward outgroups. This 
finding lends support to McNemar’s (10) con- 
tention that “‘liberalism-conservatism” is a 
complex and multidimensional attitude. 


The Sampling Problem 


Minor differences in the organization of the 
attitudes appear among the three sample 
segments. However, no method for judging 
the statistical significance of these shifts is 
available. The net effect of these minor varia- 
tions is to make the organization of opinions 
appear more sharply delineated in the college- 
educated segment. The rank-order correla- 
tions of factor loadings among segments indi- 
cate that the interpretation of the factors does 
not change from segment to segment. This 
finding is valuable insofar as it enables the 
extension of the range of generalizations from 
earlier studies in which the Ss used were 
largely college students. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The intercorrelations among the responses 
of 1,029 persons to 25 items from the 1948 
Elmira Voting Study questionnaires were 
analyzed by ‘Thurstone’s group centroid 
method. The analysis was repeated in three 
segments of the sample that were contrasted 
on the basis of formal education. The conclu- 
sions drawn from the analysis are as follows: 

1. Two factors, or attitudes, together ac- 
count for 23% of the variance in the battery 
of 25 items. The first, accounting for 12.6% 
of the variance, is associated with the expres- 
sion of hostile attitudes toward outgroups and 
expectations of war and depression, and has 
been called “Threat Orientation.” Tht second, 
accounting for 10.7% of the variance, is as- 
sociated with identification with a political 
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party or social class, and has been called 
“Group Identification.” 

2, These two factors remain invariant in 
segments of the sample which are contrasted 
on the basis of formal education, but are noted 
to appear most clearly delineated in that 
segment of the population which has had some 
college education. 
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THE EFFECTS OF TWO EXPERIMENTAL COUNSELING TECHNIQUES 
ON PERFORMANCES IMPAIRED BY INDUCED STRESS! 


MORTON WIENER 
University of Rochester? 


RESENT research methods have been in- 
adequate to allow for proper control of 
the many complex and interrelated 

variables that operate in psychotherapy. It 
has therefore been particularly difficult to 
evaluate the process of psychotherapy or the 
effects of specific psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques. Experimental psychotherapy, the study 
of basic variables in the psychotherapeutic 
process in a laboratory situation, represents 
one possible solution to this significant research 
problem. Despite its limitations, experimental 
therapy may prove valuable in providing in- 
formation about the workings of given thera- 
peutic techniques or practices, and thereby 
illuminate our understanding of the theory 
underlying such practices. 

Some beginnings using this experimental 
approach have been made. Haggard (11) used 
electric shock to induce disturbance in motor 
and autonomic activity and in verbal report. 
The autonomic measures showed that “ca- 
tharsis-information” was significantly more 
effective than “experimental extinction” or 
“rest” in reducing the general level of disturb- 
ance. Haggard’s other measures were not sig- 
nificantly different among the groups. Also, 
Haggard was unable to determine whether 
“catharsis” or “information” was the essential 
variable in accounting for the changed behav- 
ior. 

Pomeroy (19) induced stress in his subjects 
(Ss) through distraction and verbal disparage- 
ment which impaired performance on a maze 
learning task. He found that experimental 


1 This article is based on a dissertation submitted 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Rochester. 
The writer wishes to express his appreciation to 
Emory L. Cowen for his stimulation and invaluable 
assistance through all phases of the research; to Russell 
F. Green, Walter H. Hamburger, Ruth A. Merrill, 
and G. Richard Wendt for their aid and suggestions 
in the preparation and carrying out of the research. 
The writer also wishes to thank A. Donald Smith, 
Frances Fuchs, and H. Frederick LaFon for serving as 
judges. 

i 2 Now at Central State Hospital, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


counseling improved subsequent maze per- 
formance. 

Grossman (10) attempted to measure 
changes in insight following “shallow” or 
“deep” therapist responses. Grossman found 
that the result favored the “deep” group, but 
also noted that the “shallow” group was more 
reluctant to become involved in the psycho- 
therapy. This reluctance wa$ present before 
introduction of the therapeutic technique. 

Keet (14) tried to isolate the effects of two 
different experimental counseling techniques. 
Stress was established by inducing a block to 
a personal, emotionally laden word which was 
imbedded in a complex word-maze task. Using 
recall of the blocked word as his criterion of 
therapeutic success, he found that an “‘inter- 
pretive” technique was superior to an 
“expressive” technique. However, at least two 
factors appear to make these findings equivo- 
cal. First, the experimenter (Z) was also the 
therapist and knew the criterion response. This 
knowledge may well have influenced E’s use 
of the “interpretive” technique. Secondly, two 
subsequent attempts by other experimenters 
to replicate Keet’s experiment have been un- 
successful (12, 17). 

There were two goals in the present study: 
(a) To determine the effectiveness of experi- 
mental verbal counseling in improving per- 
formances previously impaired by experimen- 
tally induced stress; (6) To determine the 
relative effectiveness of two experimental 
verbal counseling techniques—‘reassurance- 
interpretation” and “catharsis-reflection.” 


METHOD 
Subjects 
The Ss were 90 collége undergraduate volunteers 


from advanced psychology courses at the University 
of Rochester. There were 54 males and 36 females. 


Proceduré 


‘There were two major groups, stress and nonstress, 
consisting of 60 and 30 Ss, respectively. The Ss in the 


3 For detailed account of administration procedure, 
see Wiener (22). 
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stress group were first given a group Rorschach test 
and told that their test records would be evaluated as 
part of a personality study. These Ss were also told 
that should there be any question about any S’s 
Rorschach record, that S would be called back. Within 
a three-month period all of the Stress group Ss were 
called back individually for the experimental session. 
In this individual session, E, in his most serious man- 
ner, told each S that several of the Rorschach records 
of the group were questionable or maladaptive, but 
that nothing would be said about the particular S’s 
record until after additional testing had been com- 
pleted. The guarded, hesitant, and serious manner of 
E, together with the implications of questionable fea- 
tures in the Rorschach records, was the situational 
basis for stress. Insofar as Æ could observe, almost 
every S did in fact appear to have been somewhat 
upset by this stres@situation.* 

The Ss were then given the pretests. Each S was 
asked to write stories for Cards 1, 3BM, and 6GF of 
the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT; 18), to 
measure the stress level as expressed in fantasy produc- 
tions. Then the Wisconsin Card-Sorting Test (WCST; 
3, 9), using the color and then the number concept, was 
‘administered to measure problem-solving rigidity. 
‘This was followed by a test trial on the Mirror-Tracing 
(MT) apparatus (20) to measure motor functioning. All 
Ss had received one practice trial on the MT when they 
first entered the room. The S then filled out a short 
Attitude Scale, to measure his subjective feelings. 

The Ss in the Stress group had been randomly 
assigned to four subgroups, each containing nine males 
and six females. The four subgroups were: 


Group I “‘Reassurance-interpretation” 
Group IT “Catharsis-reflection” 

Group TL “Talk” 

Group IV “Rest” 


aa 


4 The deliberate use of stress in experiments always 
raises ethical issues. The author, his advisor, and his 
advisory committee of psychologists and psychiatrists 
were quite mindful of these issues. After careful con- 
sideration of the problems by the author, his advisor 
and the advisory committee, the following procedures 
were recommended and carried out. First, it was agreed 
that the induced stress was highly unlikely to cause 
any extended harm. In addition, the advisory commit- 
tee agreed that there was no other practical approach 
apparent at the moment for studying methods of 
alleviating stress than first to induce stress in Ss so that 
attempts could be made to alleviate it. Second, the 
names of Ss were screened by counselors, psychologists, 
and psychiatrists in the various counseling services on 
the campus. The Ss who in any likelihood might suffer 
any harm from the temporarily induced stress were 
excluded from the study. Third, extensive and con- 
tinuous discussions were held with the committee about 
the stress-inducing technique and the stress-alleviating 
techniques. Finally, at the end of the experiment, its 
purpose was carefully and completely explained to 
each S and any distress still remaining, following this 
explanation, was further dealt with. Additional dis- 
cussion of the details of these issues is available in the 
dissertation (22). 
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Upon completing the pretests, each S went through ‘ 
the assigned experimental therapy. The Ss in Group I 
were told that other people had been upset by the 
experiment and they were asked to explore their 
feelings and thoughts. The Æ responded verbally and | 
tried to indicate that the thoughts or feelings expressed 
were not different from those expected from any other 
normal, well-adjusted individual, It was accomplished 
indirectly (others feel the same way) as well as directly 
(E feels S’s response is normal and appropriate). At 
times, E indicated that he was aware of feelings not 
yet reported by the S (S is upset). These latter state 
ments were considered interpretations in contrast to” 
reflections. There are no implications that interpretation 3 
or reassurance are necessarily adjunctive techniques, _ 
The Ss in Group II were only asked to explore their 
feelings. For this group, E’s verbal responses wert 
limited to acceptance of the feeling and a reflection of - 
it, to try to make possible further expressions of feeling, 
No attempt was made to have Ss see the reason for ) 
the feelings expressed, Thus the two counseling situa- | 
tions were defined in terms of the E’s verbal behavior, 
The Ss in Group III were asked to discuss the 
pi consolidation of campuses at the University. 
The Ss in Group IV were allowed to rest in a) 
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room for an equivalent length of time. An effort was: 
made to keep time for the four conditions equal, These 
periods lasted from 12 to 20 minutes each. ` 

All of the individual sessions of Groups I and na 
were recorded with a concealed tape recorder. Random 
samples from 10 of these recorded interviews were” 
presented to three judges, who classified them as either 
reassurance-interpretation or catharsis-reflection. The) 
judges agreed 80, 90 and 100% with E’s categorizations. 

Upon completion of the experimental condition, a 
following posttest procedures were administered 4 
order: | 

TAT cards 2, 3GF, and 10; WCST color and then 
form concepts; MT second test trial; and readminis- 
tration of the original attitude scale. 7 

‘The stress Ss were informed of the true nature of the 
experiment and shown their still sealed Rorscl | 
test. Each S was encouraged to express his feelings 
about the experiment, and finally the S was asked to 
maintain the confidentiality of the experimental 
procedures. 

‘The nonstress Ss were given the identical pretest and 
posttest tasks. However, instead of being given the 
stress instructions, these Ss were casually informed that 
the experiment was a problem of correlation among 
test scores, and further that any S’s scores wete rela- 
tively unimportant. Thus the verbal remarks, directed 
toward getting minimal emotional involvement from 
these nonstress Ss, defined the nonstress condition. 
The Ss in the nonstress group also rested in anothe! 
room for a period of from 12 to 20 minutes between th 
pre- and the posttests. 

The pretest data permitted comparisons betwed 
the stress and nonstress groups. Earlier studies (1, 25 
15, 16, 20) had demonstrated that stress impair 
performance on the measures used. It was also possibl 
on the pretests to determine whether the random 
selected stress subgroups were essentially equal į 
performance levels. The posttests permitted evaluatio 
of the effects of the experimental counseling condition! 


Errects OF Two EXPERIMENTAL COUNSELING TECHNIQUES 


RESULTS 
Pretest Comparisons: Stress vs. Nonstress 


The four criterion tasks used in the pretest 
series yielded nine scores for the stress and 
nonstress groups: 

Time and number of trials for the second 
concept on the Wisconsin Card-Sorting Test;* 
time and number of errors on the Mirror-Trac- 
ing Test;* Discomfort Relief (DRQ); Quotient 
(8), number of words, time, and words per 


~ minute for the three Thematic Apperception 


Test stories combined, attitude scale score. 
The first comparisons were for sex differ- 
ences within stress and nonstress groups. In 
the stress groups, females wrote shorter TAT 
stories (¢ = 3.44, p < .001) and used less time 
per story (t= 3.52, p < .001). There were 
no sex differences on the pretest measures in 
the stress group for the remaining measures, 
and the scores for males and females were com- 
bined. There were no sex differences on any of 
the criterion measures for the nonstress group. 
The comparisons between stress and non- 
stress groups for these combined scores are 
shown in Table 1. A single-tailed test of sig- 
nificance was used. Impairment was defined in 
accordance with findings in previous studies 
(1, 2, 5). For this portion of the experiment, 
it is important to demonstrate only that im- 
pairment occurred. If impairment did not oc- 
cur, it is unimportant for this study whether 
it was due to absence of differences or to differ- 
ences in the unexpected direction. For every 
measure, the total nonstress group performed 


“ in the direction of less impairment than did the 


total stress group, although only for the DRQ 
were the differences between the groups 
statistically significant (i.e., $ < 05). The 
literature (16) also suggests that one way in 
which stress may affect performance is through 
increased variability. In the present study, the 
variabilities for the stress group are greater 
than those of the control group, although none 
of the F values are significant. Table 2 shows 
the comparison between the stress and non- 


5 These distributions were positively skewed and 
were normalized by logarithmic and VX + $ 
transformation, respectively. 

èOn the Mirror-Tracing task, it was noted that 
Ss responded differently to the instructions: “. . . as 
quickly as you can consistent with the fewest number 
of errors.” Some Ss responded to time and others to 
errors. No one use could be made of this measure. 
For details, see dissertation. 
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TABLE 1 
Means, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND / FOR 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEAN SCORES 
OF THE STRESS AND CONTROL GROUPS 
ON PRETEST MEASURES 
Control N = 30| Stress N = 60 
Tests ESEE EUNE A Pe eS 
Mean| SD |Mean| SD | # | 2 
WCST 2nd time 1,839] 31| 1.943} 32 | 1.48 | .08 
WCST 2nd trial 2.61 | 1.68) 2.98} 1.82] .932) .18 
TAT DRQ 607.23 | 131.5 |675.03 | 157.6 | 2.03 | .03 
TAT words/time | 23.28 | 4.21 | 22.28] 4.55 | 1.01 | .16 
Attitude scale 13.60 | 2.20 | 14.42 | 2.63 | 1.40 | .08 
* Single-tailed test of significance. J 
TABLE 2 © 


Means, STANDARD DEVIATION, AND t FOR 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEANS SCORES 
OF THE CONTROL GROUP AND THE STRESS 
MALES AND THE CONTROL GROUP AND 
STRESS FEMALES ON PRETEST 


MEASURES 

TAT TAT 

Time | Work 

Control group Mean | 14.10 | 326.97 

N = 30) SD 3.39 | 97.9 

Male stress group Mean | 13.47 | 295.33 

(N = 36) SD 3.38 | 98.4 
Female stress group Mean | 10.21 | 221.79 

(N = 24) SD 3.71 98.2 
Control vs. stress males | ¢ 16 1.43 
$ 23 -08 

Control vs. stress fe- |t 4.01 4.25 
males ?* 001 001 


* Single-tailed test of significance. 


stress groups for the measures on which sex 
differences on pretest performances were found 
within the stress group. The male stress group 
performed in the direction of more impairment 
than the nonstress group, although not sig- 
nificantly so. For the stress females, TAT time 
and words were significantly less than for the 
nonstress Ss. For both measures, the stress 
group was more variable. 

In summary, on only one measure (DRQ) 
did the total stress group show significantly 
greater impairment than the total nonstress 
group; on two measures (TAT words and time), 
the stress females showed significantly greater 
impairment than the nonstress group. For the 
remaining six comparisons, the stress group 
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showed means indicating less effective per- 
formance in every case (p values = .08 to 
.23). The probability that the six comparisons 
would show this consistency of results by 
chance is less than .02. In addition, for eight 
of the nine comparisons the stress group 
tended to be more variable in performance, 
although not significantly so. The probability 
of this result occurring by chance is also less 
than .02. Thus the consistency of these data 
increases the likelihood that the observed 
differences were not due to chance factors. 
This impression is strengthened when correla- 
tions among the criterion measures are ex- 
amined. Except for the high positive and 
significant correlations between time and 
trials (r = .94 nonstress; r = .85 stress) on the 
WCST, and TAT time and TAT words 
(r = .76 nonstress; r = .79 stress), the correla- 
tions among the criterion scores tended to be 
relatively low. These low correlations support 
the view of relative independence among the 
criterion measures. Further, indication that 
the stress group performed differently from the 
nonstress group is also shown in the correlation 
data, Correlations for the stress group tended 
to be opposite in sign from those for the 
nonstress group, or were significant for one 
group and not the other; or in the one case, 
when the correlations were positive and 
significant for both groups, the difference be- 
tween these correlations barely failed to reach 
the significance level (p = .06). 

In summary, the following has been found: 
(a) The nonstress group consistently (p = .02) 
functioned more effectively than the stress 
group; (b) the variability of performance was 
consistently (p = .02) greater for the stress 
group than the nonstress group; (c) the meas- 
ures of performance are relatively independent 
as indicated by the correlation matrix; and 
(d) the intercorrelations among the criterion 
measures appeared to be different for the 
stress and the nonstress groups. These findings 
seem consistent with the conclusion that 


stress impaired performance as measured by 
the criteria. 


Effects of Counseling 


Since the counseled subgroups were to be 
compared with the noncounseled subgroups 
combined, and the four subgroups comprising 
the total stress group were to be compared 
with each other on posttest performance, it 
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was first necessary to show that the means and- 
variability on the criterion measures among 
these subgroups were not statistically different 
on pretest performance. Analyses of variance 
revealed that only the TAT time-score (F = 
3.31, .05 > p) for female Ss was significantly 
different among the four subgroup means, 
There were no apparent differences between 
the two counseled subgroups combined and 
the two noncounseled subgroups combined, | 
although there was some slight tendency in the | 
direction of less impairment of performance in l 
the noncounseled groups. (See Table 5: | 
pretest data.) 


Posttest Comparisons 


In order to examine for the effects of the 
various experimental conditions, difference 
scores between pretest and posttest scores 
were computed. In distributions in which) 
negative scores occurred, a constant wasi 
added before the data were analyzed. 

The first series of comparisons was con- 
cerned with whether experimental counseling 
had improved the performance previously 
impaired by induced stress. Table 3 shows the 

TABLE 3 | 

Means, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND f FOR 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE MEANS OF THE | 
“D” SCORES FOR THE Two COUNSELING | 
GROUPS COMBINED COMPARED TO THE 
Two NoncounsELED GROUPS 


COMBINED 
i 
Non- 
Caunseled | Counseled 
Bia ‘Groups 
Tests and) |117 and IV) 
Mean| SD |Mean| SD | + + 
WCST 2nd time 1.32] .38) 1.17] -40| 1.52 | .07 
N=60 
WEST aAa 11.44| 2.29| 10.46| 2.22| 1.69 | -05 
= 60 
TAT DRQ 584.8 |192.4 |498.9 |211.3 | 1.65 | -05 
N=0 
os Words Males 104.89] 34.9 109.78) 44.7 | -37 
= 36 
TAT Words 101.75| 29.9 |104.83| 30.8 | -25 
Females 
N=⁄4 
TAT Time 4.91| 1.30} 4.28) 2.02| 1.10 | N.S." 
Males 
N = 36 
TAT 5.92] 1.76] 6.75] 2.30] 1.57 | -06 
Words/time 
N=60 
- Attitude scale 3.35| 1.20] 3.22] .99] .40| -34 
N=60 


* Single-tailed test. 
** In unexpected direction. 
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comparisons between the counseled subgroups 
combined (Group I, reassurance-interpreta- 
tion; and Group II, catharsis reflection) and 
the noncounseled subgroups combined (Group 
III, talk; and Group IV, rest). A single-tailed 
test of significance was used. This portion of 
the study was to determine whether there was 
improvement or nonimprovement as a conse- 
quence of the experimental counseling. Exam- 
ination of these data shows that on only one 
measure (TAT words for the male group) was 
the difference not in the expected direction. 
The other seven criteria measures were in the 
predicted direction, and the differences 
between the means were statistically sig- 
nificant at the .05 level for two measures, the 
.06 for one measure, and .07 for another. Of the 
five relatively independent measures, differ- 
ences between groups were significant in three 
cases at the .05 or .06 level of confidence. The 
probability of the seven of the eight differences 
falling in the predicted direction by chance 
is .03. Parenthetically, on six of the eight 
measures, the noncounseled group had larger 
variability, although not significantly so. 

A chi-square analysis shown in Table 4 was 
also used to test the difference between the 
counseled and noncounseled groups in the 
number of scores that showed improvement 
from pretest to posttest on the WCST, TAT, 
and Attitude Scale. TAT measures, excluding 
DRQ, were averaged, as were the WCST time 
and trial scores, The obtained p value of .06 


TABLE 4 


Cur SQUARE OF THE NUMBER OF SCORES 
IMPROVED IN THE POSTTEST CRITERIA* 
CoMPARED TO THE PRETEST SCORE FOR 
THE COMBINED COUNSELED GROUPS 

AND THE COMBINED NONCOUNSELED 


Groups 
Groups Improved Not Improved 
Counseled (I and II) 71.17 48.83 
N = 30 
Noncounseled (III and 59.0 61.0 
Iv) 
N =30 


Chi square = 2.48; 1 df; p = .06.** 


* The average of both WCST Time and Trials, DRQ, the 
average of TAT Words, Time and Words/Time, and Attitude 
Scale. 

** Single-tailed test. 
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TABLE 5 


TOTAL PRETEST AND POSTTEST RANKINGS OF 
THE FOUR SUBGROUPS ON THE CRITERIA 


MEASURES 
Group Pretest Posttest Difference 
I 14.0 11.2 =2.8 
I 13.4 10.0 —3.4 
Ti 13.5 13.8 +.3 
VI 9.1 15.0 +5.9 


barely failed to meet the arbitrary level of 
significance established, 

One additional way of analyzing the data 
was to compare the total®rankings of the 
criterion scores for the subgroups on the pre- 
test and posttest performance. That is, the 
mean of each subgroup in the total stress 
group was ranked for each of the relatively 
independent measures. To illustrate, a rank 
value of one was assigned to that group which 
had the lowest WCST score on the pretest, 
rank two to the next lowest, etc. Then for 
DRQ, rank one was assigned to the subgroup 
having the lowest mean, etc. After this ranking 
was done for each criterion measure, the ranks 
were totaled for each of the subgroups for the 
pretest and each of the subgroups for the 
posttest. Theoretically the lowest total rank 
should be a gross indication of the group which 
was least impaired. Table 5 shows these data 
and suggests that counseling had changed 
performances in the subgroups in the predicted 
direction, with both Groups I and II showing 
decrease in rankings (—2.8 and —3.4, respec- 
tively) and Groups III and IV showing 
relatively no change or increase (+.3 and 
+5.9, respectively). 

These analyses are interpreted as lending 
support to the conclusion that experimental 
counseling had helped to reduce impairment 
in performance. 

However, none of the data showed any 
statistical or consistent differences between 
the reassurance-interpretation or the catharsis- 
reflection subgroups. 


Discussion 


The finding that counseling appears to 
improve performance in contrast to non- 
counseling seems to emerge despite the rather 
small absolute differences in the ‘pretest 
comparisons between the stress and non- 
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stress groups. The comparisons between the 
stress and nonstress groups appeared to have 
adequately differentiated these groups, but 
at the same time showed an apparent initial 
low intensity response to the stress by the 
stress group as measured by the performance 
criteria. It would seem, then, that the stress 
and nonstress groups were not performing 
very differently, although enough so that it is 
reasonable to conclude that the stress had had 
some effect. If there were only a limited im- 
pairment of performance as a consequence of 
the stress, then the amount of possible im- 
provement in performance after counseling 
would also be limited by the degree of the 
initial impairment. This factor may well ex- 
plain the absence of absolute statistical 
differences in some of the criterion measures 
in the counseling-noncounseling comparisons. 
In this case, the consistency of the data, 
together with the noted statistical findings 
would lend even more support to the con- 
clusion that the counseled group showed 
greater improvement than the noncounseled 
group. 

The over-all findings suggest that this 
experimental model may be a fruitful means of 
investigating counseling techniques in a 
laboratory setting. It has been suggested’ that 
the technique might be even more advan- 
tageously used if natural stress situations 
(e.g., preliminary doctoral examinations) were 
employed, wherein the stress for the Ss appears 
to be greater than one could ethically attempt 
to induce experimentally. 

To what extent can the indicated findings 
‘that counseling improves performance be 
generalized to say that actual psychotherapy 
or counseling improves behavior? Although 
there were many laboratory controls, every 
effort was made to maintain the counseling 
situation as similar as possible to actual 
counseling, within the limits of the experiment. 
It is at least suggestive that actual psycho- 
therapy or counseling does have an ameliora- 
tive effect on behavior when contrasted with 
noncounseling. Further investigation along 
these lines would now seem indicated before 
this question can be answered more defini- 
tively. 

The absence of significant findings in the 


7 By’ J. McV. Hunt in a personal communication, 
February 18, 1955. 
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comparisons among the four subgroups indi- | 
cated that neither reassurance-interpretation — 
nor catharsis-reflection condition was rela- 
tively more effective in improving performance — 
previously impaired by induced stress. Al- | 
though the generalization can be made that 
both counseling techniques appear to be 
equally useful in diminishing the effects of 
stress, methodological considerations limit the 
extent of generalization. There appear to 
be several factors which may have operated 
in introducing error in testing the differences 
in the effects of the two techniques in this 
experiment. 

First, it had been assumed that Ss would be | 
able to shift their perception of Æ from the 
stress-inducing agent to the therapeutic agent, 
as E changed roles. It was evident that several 
Ss manifested some hesitancy in entering fully 
into the counseling relationship. Several Ss 
behaved as if they were concerned that the 
counseling period was actually part of the 
over-all personality evaluation, rather than as 
if it were a therapeutic situation. This factor 
may have had a differential effect for each 
technique. However, most Ss did appear to” 
become involved, and no specific group differ 
ences were noted. One solution to this problem 
may be to use two different individuals, one a$ 
the threat-inducing agent and one as the 
counselor. 

A second problem was the relative shortness” 
of the counseling period. Perhaps longel 
exposure to either or both techniques would: 
be necessary before relative differences could) 
be demonstrated. Only further empiric i 
findings can resolve this question. The third)) 
and a most important problem, is the trai ing 
of E and his predilection for and skill with 
each of the two counseling techniques. While 
the judges’ ratings demonstrated that Æ did 
conform to the counseling techniques as 
defined, the question still remains as to whe 
E was equally effective with both techniques 
The need to conform rigorously to the behavior 
established for each condition may ha 
differentially affected E’s functioning ability; 
particularly if he has greater facility with onf 
technique. 

As noted above, a further methodological 
problem is the effectiveness of the induced 
stress in impairing performance and the diff 
culty of evaluating the effects of the stress 4 
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change in the stress level. More intense 
experimental stress would not seem feasible 
because of the ethical problems. At the mo- 
ment, then, the problem must be subsumed 
under the more inclusive problem of criterion 
measures. The only apparent solution is 
continued exploration for more reliable as well 
as more sensitive criterion measures, which 
will facilitate evaluation of the effects of 
stress and of techniques designed to alleviate 
the stress. Another solution, as suggested 
above, may be the development of special 
situations where Ss are undergoing considerably 
more stress than can be ethically induced. 


SUMMARY 


The present study was designed to examine 
the effectiveness of experimental therapy in 
improving performances previously impaired 
by experimentally induced stress. A further 
aim was to investigate the question of the 
relative effectiveness of two counseling tech- 
niques: reassurance-interpretation and cathar- 
sis-reflection. 

Subjects consisted of 90 undergraduate 
students, divided into nonstress (V = 30) 
and stress (V = 60) groups. For the latter, 
stress was induced by implying that a Ror- 
schach that these Ss had taken earlier had been 
interpreted and indicated possible malad- 
justive features. Comparison of stress and 
nonstress groups on a pretest battery, con- 
sisting of Thematic Apperception Test, 
Wisconsin Card-Sorting Test, Mirror Tracing, 
and an Attitude Scale indicated that the 
‘stress group tended to be more impaired in 
performance; differences between stress and 
nonstress groups were consistent although not 
always significant statistically. Immediately 
following the stress situation and the pretest- 
ing, the stress group Ss were divided into four 
subgroups: reassurance-interpretation, cathar- 
sis-reflection, talk, and rest. These were the 
experimental conditions. 

At the conclusion of the experimental 
counseling, the posttest battery was admin- 
istered to all Ss, The basic unit of analysis was 
the difference score (pretest minus posttest 
score). The counseled groups combined showed 
consistent (p < .03) although not always 
- significant improvement in performance on the 
posttest measures in comparison with the 
noncounseled groups combined. There were 
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no indications, however, that either of the 
two experimental counseling techniques, reas- 
surance-interpretation or catharsis-reflection, 
was more effective in improving performance 
than was the other. 

The absence of difference between the two 
counseled groups, reassurance-interpretation 
and catharsis-reflection, can be viewed only as 
suggestive because of experimental limitations. 
However, indications of improvement as a 
consequence of counseling make it reasonable 
to believe that this general type of design is a 
fruitful one for studying the complex problems 
of evaluation of psychotherapy and psycho- 
therapeutic techniques in a laboratory situa- 
tion. 
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MODE OF FAILURE, INTERFERENCE TENDENCIES, AND 
ACHIEVEMENT IMAGERY! 


JOHN E. WILLIAMS 
State University of Towa* 


failure upon performance have used a 

variety of experimental procedures for 
inducing failure. One of the more frequently 
used techniques has involved the use of a 
level of aspiration procedure (2, 12, 14, 15, 
16). The basic rationale underlying the use of 
this technique seems to have been that a 


Piste apon interested in the ‘effect of 


feeling of failure can be most effectively in- 


duced when the individual’s perception of the 
situation or its meaning to him is taken into 
account by having him fail to reach personal 
goals, i.e., goals which he has set for himself. 
It would seem to be of both theoretical and 
methodological importance to determine 
whether failure to reach personal goals has an 
effect different from failure to reach goals set 
by another person, e.g., by an experimenter. 

Aside from the particular technique em- 
ployed, there is evidence that the effects of 
failure are related to certain personality 
characteristics of the S (10, 11, 16). In a series 
of papers concerned with this problem, Child 
and Waterhouse (3, 4, 16) have developed the 
thesis that “... frustration will produce a 
decrease in the quality of performance to the 
extent that the frustration evokes other re- 
sponses which interfere with that ongoing per- 
formance” (16, p. 298). In order to put their 
theory to experimental test, these investi- 
gators devised an Interfering Tendency Ques- 
tionnaire (ITQ) to measure an individual’s 
tendency to make interfering responses 
(worry, self blame, aggression, etc.) as a 
reaction to frustration. 

Two independent experiments, reported in a 
single paper (16), were conducted to study the 

1 This paper is based upon a doctoral dissertation 
done at the State University of Iowa. The writer 
acknowledges with gratitude the assistance and encour- 
agement given him by I. E. Farber, under whose direc- 
tion this study was done. The writer is also grateful to 
Irvin Child and Leonard Eron for their helpful criticism 
of the manuscript. 

2 Now at University of Richmond. 

3 Child and Waterhouse use the term frustration to 
apply to the nonattainment of goals. In the present 
paper the term failure has the same referent. 


performance of individuals scoring above and 
below average on the ITQ. The results ob- 
tained from the two studies indicated that 
under failure conditions the performance of 
Ss with low IT scores was superior to that of 
Ss with high IT scores, as predicted. An un- 
predicted but very interesting additional 
finding was that under neutral, i.e., non- 
failure, conditions the opposite effect occurred. 
The performance of Ss with low IT scores was 
inferior to that of Ss with high IT scores. 

Since the majority of failure procedures in- 
volve the apparent nonachievement of some 
standard of performance, it might be expected 
that another personality variable affecting 
response to failure would be “need for achieve- 
ment.” In spite of the large amount of recent 
research concerned with this variable (7, 9, 
13), no studies were found in which the per- 
formance under failure conditions of groups 
differing in achievement motivation had been 
investigated. 

The primary purposes of the present in- 
vestigation were to gain information con- 
cerning the relative effects of two techniques 
of inducing failure and nonfailure, and to in- 
vestigate further the relation of ITQ scores 
and “achievement motivation” to the effects 
of failure and nonfailure. 

In order to study the effects of these var- 
jables, groups of Ss with high and low scores 
on the ITQ solved sets of simple addition 
problems, a task similar to one used in the 
Waterhouse and Child studies (16). Before 
each trial after the first, half of each group 
set explicit goals for themselves; the other 
half had explicit goals set for them by E. 
Following each trial on which goals were set, 
half of the Ss were told that they had at- 
tained the goal; halt were told they had not. 
Information concerning the relation of achieve- 
ment motivation to the other variables studied 
was obtained by re-analyzing the data for 
groups differing in Achievement Imagery 
(AI) scores from the Iowa Picture Interpreta- 
tion Test (IPIT). iw 
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METHOD 


‘The experiment was conducted in two parts—a one- 
hour group testing session, followed in approximately 
six weeks by a half-hour individual session. Since Æ 
was not associated with the group administration, 
there is no reason to believe that Ss saw any connection 

_ between the sessions. 


Group Testing Session 


During the group session, the ITQ, IPIT, and an 
addition task were administered in that order to 325 
Ss from an introductory psychology course. 

The ITQ, generously provided by Irvin Child, was 
jdentical in content to that described by Waterhouse 
and Child (16). This questionnaire required S to rate 
himself on a six-point scale as above or below average 
with respect to 150 statements, 90 of which pertained 
to reaction to failure. 

The IPIT was the 10-picture multiple-choice version 
of the TAT described by Hurley (7) and Goodstein 
(5). For each picture, S was presented with four inter- 
pretations which had been judged by clinical psycholo- 
gists to indicate, respectively, need for achievement, 
hostility, insecurity, and blandness. The S’s task was 
to rank the interpretations in accordance with their 
similarity to his own response to the picture. The S’s 
score on each of the four scales was the sum of the 
ranks assigned to the foils within the appropriate class. 

The two-minute group addition task involved the 
addition of triads of one-digit numbers selected from a 
table of random numbers and mimeographed on a single 
sheet of paper. Conventional testing instructions em- 
phasizing both speed and accuracy were employed. 


Selection of Ss 


Cutting points on the ITQ were set at scores of 310 
and 360, which represented, approximately, the 30th 
and 70th percentiles on the class ITQ distribution. The 
Ss with scores above 360 were identified as the High 
Interfering Tendency (HIT) group; Ss with scores 
below 310 were identified as the Low Interfering Tend- 
ency (LIT) group. 

From the HIT and LIT Ss, 96 women and 96 men 
were selected to serve in the individual experiment. 
The only additional selection criterion employed was 
that Ss had scored between the fifth and ninety-fifth 

| percentiles on the group addition task. The selection of 
Ss and their assignment to treatment groups was done 
by a colleague to prevent Æ’s knowing to which ITQ 
group Ss belonged until after they had served in the 
individual session. 


Materials i 


For the individual session 250 addition problems 
similar to those uśed in the group administration were 
arranged in five sets of 50 problems each, with each set 
mimeographed on a separate page. Each page consti- 
tuted the materials for one trial. The five pages were 
arranged in random order as a test booklet. The task 


4ITQ scores were obtained in the manner described 
by Waterhouse and Child (16) with the exception that 
yo scores were made positive by the addition of 
TE 
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was administered with S seated across a wide table from _ 
E, and a 10-inch partition was placed so that E could | 
observe S as he worked, but S could not observe the — 
records kept by E. An electric clock with switch manipu- — 
lated by E provided the time measure for each set of 

problems. | 


Procedure 


The preliminary instructions were identical for all i 
Ss. These instructions, similar to those used by Bayton 
(1), emphasized both speed and accuracy. The Ss were 
told that they would be given the score they had made’ i 
following each trial’s performance. It was explained | 
that for “statistical reasons” these scores would be 
“standard scores,” ranging from the worst possible | 
score of zero to the best possible score of 300. 

Following the preliminary trial, Z asked S to hand y 
him the booklet, made a pretense of scoring S’s per- 
formance for accuracy, returned the booklet to him, 
and said, “Vou made a score of— on the page which 
you just finished.” These initial “scores” ranged from 
152 to 168, and were randomly assigned to Ss in each | 
treatment group. | 

Immediately following this report of the preliminary | 
trial score, a goal was set for Trial 2. For half of the Ss, 1 
Group S, these goals were set by the Ss themselves. For” 
the other half of the Ss, Group E, the goal was set by 
the experimenter. The goals which Æ set prior to Trials 
2, 3, 4, and 5 for an individual in Group E were the ` 
goals (“levels of aspiration”) previously set for those ` 
trials by a matched individual in the corresponding © 
(Failure or Nonfailure) S group. The pairs of Ss were 
matched within 10 percentile points on the group addi- 
tion task in order that individuals of comparable ability 
would be working for the same numerical goals. 

Following Trial 2, the S and E groups were sub- 
divided into Failure (F) and Nonfailure (NF) sub- 
groups for the remaining three trials. For each trial, 
failure was defined by a comment such as, “You didn't 
make it that time—you didn’t do as well as [you, I] 
expected,” followed by the report of a score 9% below 
the goal set for that trial. Nonfailure was defined by & 
comment such as, “You did O.K. that time—you did ~ 
about as well as [you, I] expected.” If an S in the Non- 
failure groups asked specifically what score he had 
made, he was given the score set as a goal, or a score 
one point above or below the goal. 

Following Trial 5, an attempt was made to remove 
any undesirable effects of the experimental treatments: 
The Ss were told that they could not tell how well they 
had done on the addition task, since the scoring system 
employed was quite complex, but that their perform- 
ance had been adequate. 

In summary, the 96 Ss in each of the two ITQ 
groups were assigned to one of four treatment groups 
of 24 Ss each: Failure, subject-defined goal (FS); 
Failure, experimenter-defined goal (FE); Nonfailuré, 
subject-defined goal (NFS); and Nonfailure, experi- 
menter-defined goal (NFE). Each subgroup of 24 58 
consisted of 12 men and 12 women. 


RESULTS 
Failure and Interfering Tendency Scores 


A The data for analysis consisted of the timê 
in seconds required to complete the 50 prob- 
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TABLE 1 


TIME (IN SECONDS) PER TRIAL TO COMPLETE 
Apprrion TASK 


(N = 12 in each group) 


Group Trial 1 Trial 2 Trial 3 
M SD M SD M | SD 
HITMen FS 91.90 | 20.05 | 88.83 | 15.51 | 88.12 | 19.29 
HIT Men FE 95.93 | 19.95 | 95.20 | 20.06 | 89.84 | 16.70 
HIT Men NFS | 89.66 | 20.50 | 92.59 | 22.98 | 86.98 | 19.27 
HIT Men NFE | 95.33 | 19.11 | 94.01 | 23.69 | 94.48 | 19.26 
HIT Women FS 94.74 | 17.77 | 94.13 | 17.42 | 95.71 | 21.24 
HIT Women FE 93.73 | 19.88 | 87.90 | 18.15 | 93.98 | 25.86 
HIT Women NFS | 93.57 | 18.23 | 93.05 | 19.66 | 92.56 | 16.17 
HIT Women NFE | 94.22 | 17.19 | 91.30 | 16.23 | 89.68 | 15.05 
LIT Men FS 89.57 | 16.55 | 88.74 | 15.24 | 83.03 | 11.27 
LIT Men FE 86.83 | 17.21 | 79.26 | 15.85 | 79.42 | 16.72 
LIT Men NFS | 84.28 | 11.83 | 85.80 | 11.84 | 84.24 | 11.20 
LIT Men NFE | 88.63 | 17.91 | 88.06 | 19.86 | 89.55 | 25.96 
LIT Women FS 97.81 | 21.28 | 96.45 | 22.65 | 93.65 | 21.23 
LIT Women FE 97.67 | 17.95 | 97.46 | 15.34 | 93.68 | 15.44 
LIT Women NFS | 99.62 | 22.29 | 99.21 | 20.36 |101.71 | 20.53 
LIT Women NFE | 99.47 | 20.18 | 94.88 | 21.46 | 96.24 | 21.54 


lems constituting each of the five trials. The 
errors made in this performance were negli- 
gible, averaging about seven errors per S for 
the 250 problems. Chi-square tests failed to 
reveal that these errors were related to the 
variables under study. The means and SD’s of 
the time scores on the first three trials for 
each of the 16 experimental groups are given 
in Table 1. 

Initial performance. Since the preliminary 
instructions were identical for all Ss, the only 
variables under study which might be oper- 
ative during the first trial were IT and Sex. 
It was clear from the analysis of variance® 
which was done to study these effects that 
there was no basis for concluding that the 
two ITQ groups differed in initial performance. 
There was, however, a reliable tendency (p < 
.05) for men to work faster than women, a 
difference which was found consistently on all 
five trials. The data also provided some indi- 
cation of an interaction between the Sex and 
ITQ variables (p < .10). This interaction, 
which was also present on the other trials, 
seems at present more reasonably attributed 
to sampling errors than to a true charac- 
teristic of the experimental population. 

Performance following goal setting by S or E. 
Scores on Trial 2 were obtained following the 
setting of a goal for this performance by either 


5 All analyses in the present study follow procedures 
described by Lindquist (8). In each case, the assump- 
tions underlying the procedure were judged to be ade- 
quately satisfied. 
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the Ss themselves, or by E (Variable S). These 
scores were evaluated by analysis of covariance 
in order to provide a more precise evaluation 
of the variables under consideration. Trial 1 
scores were used as the control variable. For 
these Trial 2 scores, the only effect of any 
magnitude (p < .10) was the tendency for Ss 
to work more rapidly when goals were set 
by E. 

Performance following failure and non- 
failure. The analysis of the effects of Failure 
and Nonfailure was based on scores for Trials 
3, 4, and 5, Since there was a possibility that 
Ss would change their “set” toward the task 
as the failure or nonfailure* trials progressed, 
due to mounting skepticism concerning the 
authenticity of the procedure, it seemed de- 
sirable to employ two criterion measures— 
performance on Trial 3 and the mean per- 
formance for Trials 3 to 5. 

The data were evaluated by analysis of 
covariance, using Trial 1 scores as the control 
variable. An abbreviated summary of the 
analyses for these two measures is shown in 
Table 2. 

The over-all effect of failure, as compared 
with nonfailure, was an increment in speed of 
addition, although this result was not highly 
significant (p < .10 for both criterion meas- 
ures). There was no indication of an over-all 
difference in performance for the two ITQ 
groups, nor was there any over-all difference 
between the performance of Ss who set their 
own goals and Ss for whom goals were set 
by E. 


TABLE 2 


ABRIDGED SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
For TRIAL 3 AND MEAN OF TRIALS 3 TO $ 
Scores Usine TRIAL 1 Scores 
AS THE CONTROL VARIABLE 


Trial 3 Mean Trials 3 to 5 
Source PN) CEEE WETEA NTC ARN 
Adjusted Adjusted 
ai ee he WL 
S vs. E Goals (S) 1 50.88 39.66 
Failure (F) 1 327,48 | 2.82* | 344.55 | 3.56% 
Interfering Tend- 1 21.57 cer! 1.37 me 
ency (IT) 
Sex 1 | 291.20 | 2.51 | 290.77 | 3.00* 
S X Sex 1 86.45 | — | 204.41 | 2.82% 
FXIT 1 | 387.99 |3.35*| 167.18 | 1.73 
F X Sex 1 | 287.19 | 2.47 | 450.7% | 4.65%% 
Error 175 | 116.16 | — 96.89 | — 
p< .10. 
s. p < 05. 
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The F for Sex requires special comment. 
This result indicates that the performance of 
men and women was not significantly different 
(p < .10) when the significant initial difference 
on the control measure was removed. It was 
clear from the analysis of the uncorrected 
scores that the performance of men was su- 
perior to that of women (p < .01) for both 
criterion measures. There was also a tendency 
for the men to show a greater improvement 
following failure than did the women. It seems 
most reasonable to reserve judgment on this 
unexpected finding, seen in the F X Sex in- 
teraction terms in Table 2, until further evi- 
dence is available from future experimenta- 
tion. 


Me ;OVEMENT IN SECONDS 4 
ae NE E E 


MEAN IMPRI 
o 


NONFAILURE 


FAILURE 


Fic. 1. MEAN IMPROVEMENT IN Seconps (TRIAL 1 
minus TRIAL 3) FOR THE TWO INTERFERING TEND- 
ENcy (IT) Groups UNDER FAILURE AND NON- 
FAILURE CONDITIONS 


No evidence was found that the failure of 
attainment of S-defined and E-defined goals 
produced differential effects upon perform- 
ance, Such evidence would have been found 
in the F X S interaction which was not sig- 
nificant (F < 1.00). 

The expected interaction of the ITQ and F 
variables was found, and may be seen in Fig. 
1 which illustrates the amount of improve- 
ment shown by each of the four groups be- 
tween Trial 1 and Trial 3.6 Although the sta- 
tistical reliability of this interaction is not 
great when the over-all analysis is considered 
(p < .10 for Trial 3, and p < .20 for Trial 


6¥For illustrative purposes, mean improvements 
rather than corrected means are shown, since the former 
are more easily conceptualized, and since, in this in- 
stance, graphs of the two are quite similar. 
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3-5), the direction of the differences is quite 
similar to that found by Waterhouse and 

Child in two previous investigations. As in 
their studies, Low IT Ss worked significantly 
faster following failure than following non. 
failure (p < .01 for Trial 3, and p < .05 for 
Trial 3 to 5, using single-tailed ¢ tests, since” 
the direction of this difference had been pre- | 
dicted). The difference in the performance of 
High IT Ss under the two conditions was 

clearly not significant (p > .20). 


Failure and Achievement Imagery Scores 


The product-moment correlation between 
Achievement Imagery (AI) scores from the) 
IPIT and ITQ scores was +.21, which for 
the 325 Ss involved is significantly greater 
than zero. Since low AI scores represent 
“high achievement motivation,” this result) 
indicates a tendency for Low IT to be as 
sociated with High AI. i 

In order to evaluate the effect of differences 
in Achievement Imagery on addition perg 
formance, the’ data of the HIT and LIT Ss 
in each treatment group were pooled and re 
divided near the median AI score. The SS 
were then eliminated at random to obtain the 
proportionality of cell frequencies necessary 
for the analyses of variance and covariance, 
The result of this procedure was that 15 
High AI Ss and 15 Low AI Ss remained in 
each of the four experimental groups. The 
Means and SD’s of the Trials 1, 2, and 4 
scores for these Ss are given in Table 3. Tht 
analyses of these data were designed t 
evaluate the main effect of AI and any intet 
actions involving AI. Any other experimental 
effect can be more precisely evaluated from 


TABLE 3 


TME (tN SEconps) PER TRIAL TO COMPLETE 
ADDITION TASK 


(N = 15 in each group) 


Trial 1 Trial 2 Trial 3 
Group 

m |sp| m -so | ™ | 52 

ess 

High AI FS 85.33 | 11.90 | 85.53 | 9.63 | 80.45 | 9:93 
High AI FE 98.24 | 18.39 | 96.26 | 19.30 | 97.40 | 20.89 
High AI NFS | 90.42 | 19.49 | 93.12 | 19.47 | 93.90 18.88 
High AI NFE | 85.93 | 17.98 | 82.70 | 18.58 | 84.57 | 25. 
Low AIFS | 101.12 | 20.70 | 103.82 | 21.82 | 101.37 | 23-2 
Low AI FE 93.37 | 19.13 | 86.67 | 18.08 | 83.87 | 19-2 
Low AI NFS | 98.65 | 18.41 | 98.17 | 21.27 | 95.41 | 18-3 
Low AI NFE | 103.72 | 21.08 | 99.31 | 22.09 | 98.71 | 20-5 
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Fic. 2. MEAN IMPROVEMENT IN SECONDS (TRIAL 1 
minus TRIAL 3) FOR THE Two ACHIEVEMENT Im- 
AGERY (AI) Groups FOLLOWING THE ATTAINMENT 
(NoNFAILURE) AND NONATTAINMENT (FAILURE) 
or Goats Set By S or E 


the earlier analysis involving all 192 Ss (see 
Tables 1 and 2). 

The analysis of variance employed for the 
Trial 1 scores indicated that there was a 
significant difference in the initial performance 
of the two AI groups: High AI Ss performed 
the first set of 50 problems significantly faster 
(p < .01) than did the Low AI Ss, This 
difference was found consistently on all five 
trials. The analysis of covariance for the Trial 
2 scores indicated that the two goal-setting 
procedures (S and E) did not affect the per- 
formance of the two AI groups differentially. 

Performance following failure and nonfailure. 
Since the experimental groups maintained the 
same relative positions for Trials 3, 4, and 5, 
only the Trial 3 scores were analyzed to study 
the relation of failure and nonfailure to AI. 
The analysis of covariance for the Trial 3 
scores revealed a significant (p < .02) triple 
interaction among the three variables of AI, 
F, and S." 

Figure 2, which shows the mean improve- 
ment in performance between Trials 1 and 3 
for the eight experimental groups illustrates 
the triple interaction. It may be seen that 
under nonfailure conditions the two AI groups 
did not respond differentially to S-defined and 
E-defined goals, i.e., there was no S X AI 
interaction (p > .20). Under failure condi- 
tions, however, this interaction was significant 


7 This triple interaction was significant at < .005 
level when analyzed by analysis of variance techniques. 
There was, however, a similar chance triple interaction 
(p < .10) in performance scores of these groups on 
Trial 1 before the experimental treatments were ad- 
ministered. The analysis of covariance test served to 
adjust for these initial chance differences and provided 
a test of triple interaction, the significance of which 
could not be attributed to these initial differences. 
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(p < .01). The Ss in the High AT group im- 
proved more following failure to reach goals 
that they had set for themselves, while Ss in 
the Low AI group improved more following 
failure to reach goals that E had set for them. 


Discussion 


Perhaps the most important findings of the 
present investigation are those concerning the 
relative effects of the two techniques for in- 
ducing failure. It was found that the effects 
of the two procedures did not differ for Ss in 
general, but did seem to produce different 
effects when the achievement orientation of 
the Ss was taken into account. It would seem 
that the two techniques for inducing failure 
may well have different consequences, but 
that the variables determining such differ- 
ences are not yet well understood, The present 
results suggest that Achievement Imagery is 
such a variable, but that Interfering Tendency 
is not. 

The lack of an over-all difference in the 
effects of the two failure techniques is worthy 
of comment, since the proponents of the level 
of aspiration procedure for inducing failure 
have not generally indicated that the effect of 
this procedure is contingent upon other 
characteristics of the individual. For Ss in 
general, it was clearly not necessary in the 
present experiment to consider the “meaning” 
of the situation to them by taking their aspira- 
tions into account, in order to predict their 
response. It might be argued that the “per- 
ception” of the situation was a crucial factor, 
but that the explicit goals set by the Ss did 
not provide a valid index of this perception. 
This contention, however, would deny the 
rationale usually underlying the use of level 
of aspiration procedures, and, in addition, 
would require that a substitute measure of 
subjective aspirations be proposed. 

The results obtained in this study provide 
additional confirmation of the finding by 
Waterhouse and Chifd that Ss with high and 
low scores on the ITQ respond differently to 
failure, whether induced solely by £’s com- 
ments, or by taking S’s aspirations into 
account. These results argue for some gen- 
erality of the effects of the ITQ variable, 
since the operations defining failure in the 
present investigation were by no means identi- 
cal with those employed in the earlier studies. 


\ 
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It is clear from the paper by Waterhouse 

and Child (16) that the original purpose of 
the ITQ was to select individuals who respond 
differently to frustration or failure, and there 
seems to be no a priori reason why individuals 
selected on this basis should respond differ- 
ently to nonfailure conditions. Such a rela- 
tionship was found, however, in both of the 
Waterhouse and Child experiments and in 
the present investigation. This would seem 
to indicate that ITQ scores reflect a more 
general personality characteristic which in- 
fluences response in both failure and nonfailure 
situations. It should be noted, however, that 
the two IT groups did not differ on Trials 1 
and 2, which comprised a different sort of 
“nonfailure” situation. This finding, in con- 
junction with the one just discussed, seems to 
indicate that the “nonfailure” effects of the 
IT variable are dependent upon something 
like “success stimulation” rather than upon 
the mere absence of failure. 

The finding that the ITQ selects individuals 
who respond differently to both failure and 
nonfailure is similar to a finding by Lucas 
(10) concerning the performance of individ- 
uals scoring high and low on the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety scale. This similarity raises 
the question of whether the differences in 
performance attributed to ITQ scores might 
just as easily be attributed to A-scale scores, 

As a rough check on this possibility, the 
performance scores of HIT and LIT Ss were 
pooled and redivided near the median A-scale 
score. In spite of the sizable correlation 
(+ .64, N = 311) between scores on the 
ITQ and A scale, the improvement scores 
(Trial 1 minus Trial 3) provided no indication 
that the F and NF conditions produced a 
differential effect upon the performance of 
Anxious (A) and Nonanxious (NA) Ss, i.e., 
there was no A X F interaction similar to the 
IT X F interaction shown in Fig. 1. Both A 
and NA Ss showed a comparable increase in 
speed of performance following Failure in- 
structions. Although this result suggests that 
the Interfering Tendency and Manifest Anx- 
iety variables may affect performance differ- 
ently, this finding should be interpreted with 
caution, since the A and NA groups were not 
“typical” A-scale groups but were Ss with 
extreme scores on the ITQ who, in addition, 
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had scored above or below average on the AY 
scale, With regard to Lucas’ finding in par- 
ticular, the present results should not be con- | 
sidered contradictory, since there were wide 
differences between the two studies not only 
in the selection of A and NA Ss, but also in 
experimental procedure and in type of per- 
formance studied. 

It was noted above that when all other 
variables were pooled, the over-all effect of 
failure was an increment in speed of per 
formance. It was also found that Ss who set 
their own goals tended to lower them follow. 
ing failure and raise them following nonfailure, 
These findings constitute a confirmation of the 
results reported by Steisel and Cohen (15), 
who studied speed of solution of simple | 
arithmetic problems, using a level of aspira- 
tion procedure to induce failure. As these in- 
vestigators point out, the fact that speed of | 
performance increases after goals have been 
lowered presents some problems for those 
theorists who wish to use level of aspiration!) 
statements as indices of motivation. i 

The general superiority of the High Achieves 
ment Imagery group in the present investiga- 
tion is similar to the result reported by Lowelli 
(9) who also studied speed of addition, but 
employed the measure of achievement moti- 
vation devised by McClelland and his co 
workers (13). This similarity between Lowell's 
results and those in the present study i 
rather surprising, since Hedlund (6) failed t0 
find a significant correlation (r = + tM 
N = 49) between achievement scores obtained 
by McClelland’s system and AI scores from 
the IPIT. 

There is an additional point worthy of comi 
ment concerning the AI measure used in thi 
experiment. Hurley (7) employed this meas 
in a study of verbal learning and found tha 
the differences between the performance © 
the AI groups could just as easily be explained 
by differences in Hostility scores also derived 
from the IPIT. As a check on this finding, 9 
performance scores of the High and Low & 
groups in the present experiment were poolel 
and redivided near the median Hostility-s@ 
score. There was clearly no significant diffe 
ence between the performance of High all 
Low Hostility groups in the present expe 
ment, and it was concluded, therefore, t8 
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the differences in the performance of groups 
differing in AI were not attributable in the 
present instance to differences in Hostility. 


SUMMARY 

The present study was designed to provide 
information concerning the relative effects 
upon addition performance of two techniques 
for inducing failure, and to study further the 
relative performance of groups differing in 
scores on the Interfering Tendency Question- 
naire (ITQ) and the Achievement Imagery 
(AI) scale of the Iowa Picture Interpretation 
_ Test (IPIT). The two failure techniques that 
were compared involved, respectively, failure 
to reach goals (“levels of aspiration”) set by 
S himself, and failure to reach goals set for S 
by £, This comparison was designed to 
evaluate the role of personal aspirations in 
determining response to failure. 

Two groups of 96 Ss each, whose scores 
were, respectively, within the upper and 
lower 30% of ITQ scores, were divided into 
four subgroups of 24 Ss each. The four sub- 
groups in each IT group were administered, 
respectively, the following treatments: non- 
attainment of goals set by S, nonattainment 
of goals set by E, attainment of goals set by 
S, and attainment of goals set by E. The per- 
formance measure was time in seconds to 
complete 50 simple addition problems on 
each of five trials. Information concerning 
the AI variable was obtained by pooling the 
performance scores of the High and Low 
IT Ss in each treatment group and redividing 
them near the median AI score. 

The major findings were as follows: 

1. There was no over-all difference in the 
effects of the two failure procedures. Different 
effects were found, however, when AI scores 
were taken into account: High AI Ss showed 
greater improvement following failure to 
reach goals they had set for themselves, while 
Low AI Ss showed greater improvement 
following failure to reach goals set for them 
by E. 

2. High and Low IT groups responded 
differently to failure and nonfailure. Under 
failure conditions Low IT Ss were superior, 
while under nonfailure conditions High IT Ss 
were superior. 

3. High AI Ss worked significantly faster 
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than Low AI Ss on Tr. 1, and maintained a 
relative superiority on all five trials, ' 

With reference to these results, the follow- 
ing conclusions were reached: 

1. No evidence was found to support the 
assumption that level of aspiration procedures 
are, in general, a more effective way to induce 
failure experimentally. Evidence was found 
that different failure techniques may have 
different consequences when other variables, 
such as the achievement orientation of the S, 
are taken into account. 

2. The findings of Waterhouse and Child 
(16) concerning ITQ scores and response to 
failure and nonfailure were substantiated, 
Furthermore, the difference in the perform- 
ance of IT groups did not seem to be attribut- 
able to differences in Taylor A-scale scores, 
although a sizable correlation existed between 
the ITQ and A-scale scores. 

3. Although a previous study had failed to 
demonstrate a significant relationship between 
AI scores and the measure of achievement 
imagery devised by McClelland and his co- 
workers (13), the over-all difference in per- 
formance between the AI groups in the present 
study was quite similar to the findings from 
a study by Lowell (9) in which the McClelland 
measure was employed. 
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PREFRONTAL LOBOTOMY AS A MEANS TO IMPROVE THE 
HOSPITAL ADJUSTMENT OF CHRONIC 
PSYCHOTIC PATIENTS: ? 


JOSEPH NEWMAN 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Memphis, Tennessee 


He increasing use of psychosurgical 

techniques in the treatment of psycho- 

pathological states appears to have 
established a place for psychosurgery in 
psychiatric treatment. This is not to say, 
however, that its place is undisputed (1, 5, 6, 
10, 11). 

Despite some 20 years of experience with 
psychosurgery, it is not easy to arrive at a 
definitive analysis of its results. This difficulty 
arises out of differences in research design, in 
surgical techniques, in method of evaluating 
results, in patients selected, in follow-up, and 
in lack of adequate controls (5). Particularly 
in psychological studies do we find incon- 
sistent and paradoxical results (7). 

At the time the present study was under- 
taken, in 1948, there was question about the 
application of psychosurgical procedures for 
chronic patients with long-standing hospitali- 
zation. The study was organized to investi- 
gate the effectiveness of prefrontal lobotomy 
in improving the level of adaptation of chroni- 
cally psychotic patients, or, at least, in damp- 
ening the intensity of their emotional disturb- 
ance and in reducing the violence of their 
behavior. The main hypothesis to be tested 
was that bilateral prefrontal lobotomy would 
result in significant positive behavioral changes 
in chronic psychotic patients so as to reduce 
the problem of their day-to-day care. Sub- 
sidiary hypotheses were that these changes 
would be demonstrated on psychiatric and 
psychological criteria, as well as on behavioral 
criteria. 

METHOD? 


The experimental group was a series of 25 patients 
selected according to the following criteria: (a) the 


1 This article is based on a doctoral dissertation sub- 
mitted to the Graduate School, Syracuse University. 
Grateful acknowledgment is made to William M. 
Cruickshank, George G. Thompson, Eric F. Gardner, 
John Romano, and Andrew Fergus. Portionsof thepaper 
were presented at the meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, September, 1954. 

2 This study was conducted at the Veterans Admin- 
stration Hospital, Canandaigua, New York. 

3 A more detailed description of the method has been 
deposited with the American Documentation Institute. 


psychosis was judged to be chronic with no reasonable 
hope for spontaneous remission; (b) other forms of 
available therapy were not effective; (c) the patient 
constituted a management problem; (d) the patient had 
been hospitalized currently for at least two years; (e) 
there were no contraindications medically. The experi- 
mental design in this study is one that involved repeated 
measurements of the same subjects (Ss) (3); in this 
case, there were pre- and postoperative measurements 
of the same Ss, o 

The evaluative points for psychiatric and psycho- 
logical criteria were as follows: (a) preoperative (Pre), 
(b) end of 3 months postoperatively (Post I), (c) end 
of 12 months postoperatively (Post II). For the beha- 
vioral criteria, there were two evaluative periods: 12 
months preoperatively; and 12 months postoperatively. 

The psychiatric criteria were derived from reports 
prepared by the psychiatrists attending the patients. 
The psychiatrists’ reports were summarized under the 
following criteria: (a) orientation, (b) cooperation dur- 
ing interview, (c) spontaneity of speech, (d) productiv- 
ity of speech, (e) relevance and coherence of speech, 
(f) delusions expressed, (g) hallucinations expressed, 
and (h) insight and judgment shown. 

The data for the behavioral criteria were obtained 
directly from the nurses’ daily notes and summarized 
month by month for each evaluation period. The crite- 
ria included: (a) need for chemical sedation; (b) needs 
for sedation other than chemical, for restraint and/or 
seclusion; (c) aggression against others and self, destruc- 
tiveness, and amount of activity; (d) eating and per- 
sonal habits, sexual behavior, and cooperativeness; (e) 
work activity; (f) privileges extended; (g) ward changes. 

The following tests were used as psychological crite- 
ria: (a) Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, (b) 
Wechsler Memory Scale, (¢) Weigl-Goldstein-Scheerer 
Color Form Sorting Test, (d) Bender Visual Motor 
Gestalt Test, (e) Draw-A-Person Test, (f) Sentence- 
Completion Test, (g) Thematic Apperception Test, (h) 
Rorschach method. 


RESULTS 


The 25 patients forming the experimental 
group all turned out to be schizophrenic 
diagnostically. In general characteristics, they 
resembled the schizdphrenic populations usu- 
ally reported in the literature (2). The range 
in age was from 24 years to 58 years; the 
median was 34 years and the mean, 32.5 
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years, Most (72%) were single. All but two 
were white. Median school achievement was 
the 10th grade. The occupational grouping 
of the majority was in unskilled work. Median 
length of hospitalization was five years, the 
range three years to 27 years. 

‘The results for the psychiatric criteria re- 
vealed several differences in the direction of 
improvement on each criterion, but these 
differences were not statistically significant 
nor consistent. It was concluded that no sig- 
nificant change was effected on any of the 
psychiatric criteria. If these results are re- 
garded as indicative of change in psychotic 
state, then the statement may be made that 
there was no significant change in the psycho- 
sis for any of the Ss in this study at the end 
of the 12th postoperative month. 

The results obtained for the behavioral 
criteria are presented in Tables 1 and 2. For 
each criterion significant positive change 
occurs. It was concluded that there was strik- 
ing improvement in the behavioral symptoms 


TABLE 1 
MEAN PRE- AND POSTLOBOTOMY FREQUENCIES AND 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THEIR DIFFERENCE 
yor Two BEHAVIORAL CRITERIA 
WN = 25) 


Mean Mean 
Prelobot- |Postlobot-| ; 


Criterion omy Fre- | omy Fre- ? 
quency | quency 
Need for sedation other | 128.4 9.5 |4.378}<.01 
than chemical, for re- 
straint, and/or seclusion 
Need for chemical sedation 59.0 25.2 1,501) .07 
TABLE 2 


NuMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS SHOWING 
PosITIVE CHANGE ON SEVERAL BEHAVIORAL 
CRITERIA AND THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE PERCENTAGE 


(N = 25) 
Criterion N | Bercentage | C.R. ’ 

Aggression against 21 u 3.4 «0003 

others and self, de- 

structivenéss, and 

amount of activity 
Eating, personal habits,| 18 72 2.2 | .01 

sexual behavior, co- 

operativeness 
Work actiyity 20 83 3.3 +0005 
Privileges extended 19 79 2.9 | .002 
Ward changes 16 67 1.7 04 
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TABLE 3 f 
MEAN SCORES ON PSYCHOLOGICAL CRITERIA i 
| 
l 
| 
Prelobot: | Post I | Post TAI 
Criterion —— i 
Mean Mean 
N | Score N | Score Ny s | 
Wechsler-Bellevue IQ |13| 91.2 |24| 93.6 | 24] 96.7 
Wechsler Memory MQ | 13| 75.6 |30| 86.3 |22| 88.9 
Bender-gestalt (Pascal- | 12 | 75.9 |22| 75.8 | 23| 76.8 
Suttell) score 
D.A.P.-Goodenough 13 | 29.2 |22| 29.5 |21| 305 9 
score i 
Sentence completion— | 12] 6.4 |20| 5.6 | 18) 5.6% 
disturbed thinking 
score d 
Basic Rorschach score |14| 33.7 |24| 25.9 |23| 31.075 


of the Ss as a result of psychosurgery. The” 
patients were not the problems in ward care” 
they were before prefrontal lobotomy. The 

necessity for restraining these patients in one 
way or another was eliminated for the most 

part. Lobotomy had a definite effect in re 
ducing the need for chemical sedation as a 
means to control behavior. 

The results for the psychological criteria, 
showed, first of all, increases in the number of 
scorable records obtained for each test with 
the exception of the TAT.‘ However, these 
increases were not found to be statistically 
significant. 

In a sense, there were two groups in this 
study with regard to the psychological criteria. 
One was the group for which there were prt 
and postoperative data, and the other Wi 
the group for which postoperative data only 
were considered. The first group varied from 
11 to 14 patients, depending upon the tes 
used. The second group, which was larger a 
included the first group, varied from 18 to 
patients, also depending upon the test used: 

Table 3 shows that for each psychological 
criterion with the exception of the Rorschach 
there were positive changes at the post- 
lobotomy evaluative points. Table 4 presents 
the results of applying ¢ tests to the m 
criterion scores obtained at the differen! 
evaluative points. 

It should be mentioned that, while tht 
Disturbed-Thinking Scores on the Sentence 
Completion Test for both postlobotors 

3 


i The TAT proved to be a very meager source 
data and was dropped from use as a criterion in 
analysis of results, 


evaluations showed significant positive = 
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TABLE 4 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN MEAN SCORES ON PSYCHOLOGICAL CRITERIA 


Beate Pre- ys. Post I Pre- vs. Post II Post I vs. Post II 
Criterion 
N t b N t ? N t $ 
Wechsler-Bellevue IQ 10 0.499 33 10 «61.172 «140-20 3,240 <.01 
Wechsler Memory MQ 9 1.961 04 Oi OOT ee OLE LT 125. 14 
Bender- gestalt (Pascal-Suttell) 9 0.000 >.45 9 0.175 43 20 1.243 Ad 
score 
D.A.P.-Goodenough score 11 0.395 35 11 0.556 30 19 2.063 03 
Sentence completion—disturbed 9 2.241 04 9 2.398 02 FLORE 0,515 31 
thinking score 
Basic Rorschach score 12E E2222 02 12 1.224 13 23 0.456 +33 


the mean scores were still within the range 
indicative of marked disturbance of thinking. 
The same is true for the mean Basic Rorschach 
scores; these remained within the lowest 
range of personality disintegration—the level 
of reality loss. 

The nature of these changes may be better 
understood through examination of the re- 
sults of the third comparison, Post I versus 
Post II. This comparison shows the direction 
and significance of changes taking place in 
the postoperative period. 

In the evaluation of the Color Form Sort- 
ing Test criterion, direct inspection of the 
fourfold frequency tables for the three com- 
parisons showed no or very small numerical 
changes. Thus, it was concluded that no sig- 
nificant positive change took place for this 
criterion. 

The results under the psychological criteria 
may be summarized by the statement that 
significant positive changes took place on the 
Memory criterion and in the Disturbed-Think- 
ing criterion that persisted for 12 months after 
lobotomy. For the other criteria, positive 
changes were either transient or else showed 
positive change at levels of significance be- 
yond .05. 


Discussion 


The over-all finding of the present study 
may be stated to be that as a result of pre- 
frontal lobotomy, our Ss showed positive gains 
in so-called symptomatic behavior with no 
significant changes in the basic psychotic 
structure of their illness. More specifically, 
their behavior became less tempestuous and 
violent, and the degree of overt disturbance 
was reduced. The nature of these changes 


seemed to be largely affective or conative, as 
has been suggested by other investigators, 
They seemed to be the result of improved 
ability for attention and concentration. This 
improved ability in turn appeared to be the 
outcome of a movement of disturbed thoughts 
away from a central position in the mental 
organizations of the patients. The fact that 
the psychotic structures remained basically 
unchanged tends to support this view. 

It should be pointed out that in the present 
study the results on the various criteria are 
entirely consistent. It will be recalled that 
improvement was found for the various psy- 
chiatric criteria. Specifically, the improvement 
in orientation, cooperation, productivity of 
speech, and coherence of speech, and the 
better performance on the psychological 
criteria, namely, the Wechsler-Bellevue, the 
Wechsler Memory, Disturbed-Thinking Scores, 
and to a lesser extent on the other criteria, are 
probably related to the significant improve- 
ment found in the behavioral criteria. The 
reduction in the intensity of disturbance seems 
to have permitted Ss to pay more attention to 
the more objective or external aspects of ex- 
perience. Hence, there seem to be improved 
abilities for attention and concentration. The 
changes are therefore characterized as con- 
ative. 

A rationale to explain how these affective- 
conative changes are brought about is pre- 
sented by Landis and his co-workers. They 
discuss two alternative hypotheses: (a) 
psychosurgery of the frontal lobes results in a 
narrowing of the field of attention so that 
there is a tendency for the patient to þe stim- 
ulus bound; (b) the surgery adds to the mental 
confusion of the patient. This confusion grows 
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out of an interference with the associative 
bonds linking mental elements and is usually 
reported as a loss or decrease in the feeling of 
familiarity or increase in the feeling of un- 
reality (9, p. 136). 

Actually, the differences between these 
hypotheses are not sharp since being stimulus 
bound would serve to lessen the effects of 
mental elements coming from past experience. 
The hypothesis that psychosurgery makes the 
patient stimulus bound is entirely congruent 
with Goldstein’s views that frontal lobotomy 
is followed by impairment of the ability to 
abstract. He states that the patient “is ab- 
normally restricted in his personal desires, 
trends, and abnormally bound to the outer 
world, abnormally depending upon it” (4, 
p. 110). Thus, if the changes after psycho- 
surgery are conceived of in terms of over- 
responsiveness to immediate sense impression, 
it seems easier to understand “the loss in self- 
conscious anxiety, the forthright bluntly 
spoken remarks, the lack of foresight, and 
loss in the anguish of intractable pain” (9, 
p. 136). 

Landis and Bolles favor the hypothesis 
that the feeling of familiarity is the associative 
bond keeping together the mental elements 
of memory and experience. When these bonds 
are weakened or broken, as in psychosurgery 
or in electric-shock therapy, the conscious life 
becomes confused. There is a recognition of 
facts and other reality elements but the 
ae of familiarity is defective (8, pp. 395- 
398). 

The considerations are, of course, specula- 
tive. They represent, in one way or another, 
the thinking of many investigators in the 
field of psychosurgery. 

While, in this investigation, a certain con- 
cordance of results on the various criteria 
was demonstrated, others have complained 
that psychological tests fail to reflect the 
postoperative improvement undeniably pre- 
sented through clinical evidence. Also, psy- 
chological test results from different studies 
have been inconsistent, conflicting, and con- 
tradictory. On some criteria, some studies 
report change and others report no change. 
In general, most changes have been reported 
in personality functioning but again these 
changes? did not occur uniformly, unequiv- 
ocally, or permanently. As was demonstrated 
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in this study, changes occur in the postoper 
ative period which are transient. Certainly 
would appear that time of evaluation is’ 
important element in this variability 
psychological findings. Another element s 
to be semantic differences in definition 
criteria. 

CoNCLUSIONS 


The paramount conclusion to be drawn fron 
this study is that bilateral prefrontal loboto 
had a significant effect in improving the d 
turbed behavior of these chronic, long-term 
psychotic patients. Their care and manag 
ment became less of a problem. The operation 
however, did not affect their basic psy hoti 
conditions, and Ss remained in need of ho 
pital care at the end of 12 months after ps 
surgery. It was suggested that these eff 
were the indirect, nonspecific results of 
frontal lobotomy. 

Considerable further controlled study s 
to be needed before more definite statements 


psychosurgery. 
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A DEMONSTRATION OF BIAS IN ESTIMATES OF NEGRO ABILITY? 


ROBERT B. CLARKE anp DONALD T. CAMPBELL 
Northwestern University 


T is a commonplace of social psychology 

that our impressions of other persons 

are biased by the social stereotypes 
which we hold. In terms of empirical support, 
there are numerous studies showing the exist- 
ence of stereotypes, that is, of popularly held 
characterizations of various social groups. 
But there are few if any studies actually 
demonstrating that these stereotypes operate 
to bias the evaluations we make of specific 
individuals. The common assertions of such 
bias in discussions of racial or ethnic stereo- 
types are usually supported by anecdotes 
or by citing such tangential evidence as is 
provided by Zillig’s (5) experiment on chil- 
dren’s judgments of the errors made by popu- 
lar classmates in doing calisthenics, or by 
Goring’s (3) study of two men’s estimates of 
the heights of prisoners’ foreheads. 

The present study attempted to investigate 
the effect of the common stereotype of Negro 
intellectual inferiority as it affects judgments 
about specific Negro persons, This purpose 
required a setting in which judgments about 
individuals could be directly compared with 
an objective standard, in terms of which bias, 
or systematic error, could be shown. It fur- 
ther seemed essential that the persons whose 
judgments were under investigation be un- 
aware of the purpose of the study, and that 
the experimental procedures not accentuate 
the salience of racial categories. These re- 
quirements were met by asking for estimates 
of classmates’ test performance in classrooms 
containing both Negro and white students. 


METHOD 


Through the generous cooperation of school authori- 
ties, it was possible to do the study in the two junior 
high schools in a prosperous suburban municipality. In 
this community approximately 10 per cent of the popu- 
lation is Negro, and this proportion has been relatively 


1 This study is based upon the master’s thesis of the 
first author (2), done under the direction of the second 
author. The authors are indebted to Benton J. Under- 
wood and John W. Cotton for helpful advice on the 
analysis. Reanalysis of some of the data in the form here 
presented was made possible by a grant from the Gradu- 
ate School, Northwestern University. The first author 
is now at Stanford University. 


co nstant for the last 30 years. In the classrooms studied, 
there were typically four Negro students out of the 
total enrollment of 28. While the local Negro popula- 
tion is more prosperous than that of the nearby me- 
tropolis, the Negro-white contrast in socioeconomic 
level is probably just as great. The Negro population is 
residentially concentrated, and this is reflected in the 
elementary schools. About half of the white students 
in the study went through the first six grades in schools 
with no Negroes in attendance and thus met Negroes 
as classmates for the first time at the junior high school 
level. A majority of the Negro students went for their 
first six grades to one elementary school which, because 
of its location, is all Negro in attendance. The policy of 
integrated public schools is long established, and in 
general the community is characterized by peaceful 
race relations. 

Within the schools, the selection of classes was based 
upon the availability of appropriate objective examina- 
tions. In School A the eight regular eighth-grade classes 
were all scheduled to take the same 100-item examina- 
tion on state and national constitutions. On the day 
prior to this test, the experimenter visited each class- 
room. Each student was given a mimeographed class 
roster and asked to record on it his estimate of the score 
each of his classmates would get on the forthcoming 
test. The process took about 12 minutes in all. For four 
of the classes, the set for accuracy was increased by the 
promise of a $5 reward to the pupil most closely guess- 
ing his classmates’ scores. At School B, 10 seventh- 
grade classes and 10 eighth-grade classes were used. In 
this school the examinations were objective-type 
arithmetic tests, such as were usually administered 
every few weeks. These examinations were constructed 
by the teachers and differed from class to class, The 
estimates were made just prior to the examination, dur- 
ing the same class period. Data collection was distribu- 
ted over a four-week period. To avoid class-to-class 
communication, the offer of the prize at School B was 
made to the last five classes within each grade. 

For each of the 28 classes the raw data were handled 
as follows: An average estimated score was obtained 
for each pupil by averaging all the estimates made of 
him by his white classmates, excluding his estimate of 
himself. An SD was computed from the distribution of 
average estimated scores within the class, and each of 
these average scores was transmuted into standard 
scores. The judgments made by each pupil’s Negro 
classmates were handled in exactly the same manner. 
Likewise, the actual test results were transmuted into 
standard scores based on the SD of the distribution 
of actual scores within the class. 


e 


RESULTS 


Bias in the Judgmenis of Negro Pupils by 
White Pupils 


The first question asked of the data was 
whether or not the image of the Negro pupils 
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held by the white pupils was biased in the 
direction of expecting Negro pupils to make 
lower scores than they actually did. The mean 
standard score of the Negro pupils on the 
actual tests was —.78. The mean standard 
score of the Negro pupils in the judgments of 
the white pupils was —.97, showing a differ- 
ence in the expected direction. The significance 
of the difference has been computed in terms 
of the number of Negro pupils judged, rather 
than the number of white pupils judging. For 
each Negro pupil, a discrepancy score was 
computed by subtracting his standard score 
on the actual examination from his standard 
score in the judgments of white pupils. For 
School A the mean discrepancy was —.29, 
and the variance of the distribution of dis- 
crepancies was .74, giving a critical ratio of 
1.96 for 33 Negro pupils, significant at the 
025 level by a one-tailed test. For School B 
the mean discrepancy was —.15, S? .65, CR 
1.47, N 68, p < .07. For both schools combined, 
the mean discrepancy was —.19, S? .67, CR 
2.34, N 101, p < .01. These findings are inter- 
preted as demonstrating the existence of a 
bias of underestimation in the judgments the 
white pupils make about Negro students. 


Bias in the Judgments of Negro Pupils by 
Negro Pupils 


It has been found in a number of studies 
that Negroes share many of the stereotypes 
about Negroes as a whole that are held by 
white persons, and thus might be expected to 
show similar bias. The mean standard score 
for the Negro pupils in the judgments of 
their Negro classmates was —.74, very close 
to the mean on the actual examinations of 
—.78, the little difference being in the direc- 
tion of guessing the Negro pupils to do better 


2 Some cognitive theories predict that the ability of 
the most capable Negroes would be overestimated, due 
to the contrast between them and the stereotyped 
image. Krech and Crutchfield (4, p. 97) make this pre- 
diction explicitly. It might also be inferred from Brown 
(1) who demonstrated for lifteù weights that an adap- 
tation level for one stimulus series is not affected by 
parallel experiences which are categorized as belonging 
to another.-lf, in the eyes of the white judges, Negroes 
are categorically different from whites, individual 
Negroes would tend to be judged as smart or dull in 
terms of a norm or adaptation level specific to Negroes, 
and this might be expected to lead in the present in- 
stance tc»an exaggeration of the ability of the most 
capable Negroes. Such predictions find no support in 

the present data. 
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than they actually did. For both schools 
combined the mean discrepancy was .04, 
S2 85, N 101, CR .47. For School A the mean 
discrepancy was .05, S? .66, N 33, CR .36. For 
School B the mean discrepancy was .04, $? 
92, N 68, CR .33. Thus the slight average error 
is in the favorable direction, opposite from the 
error of the white judges, but far from being 
large enough to reach statistical significance, 
The Negro judgments of Negroes are sig- 
nificantly different from the white judgments 
of Negroes, producing a CR of 3.78, significant 
at the .0001 level. This CR is helped by the 


a 
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correlation of .75 between the Negro and white « 


judges reflecting the general agreement be- 
tween the two groups of judges on the relative 
abilities among the Negro students. 


Accuracy of Judgment 

The preceding analyses have demonstrated 
a constant error on the part of the white 
judges. Superficially it would seem as though 
the Negro judges were more accurate than the 
white judges. Actually this is not necessarily | 
so, for a constant error obtained in this way is 
a summary of all the judgments combined. 
It is not an indicator of accuracy of judgment 
of individual differences among specific 
Negroes as measured by a correlation between 
judgments and actual scores. Nevertheless, 
while bias is not necessarily dependent upon 
accuracy, the question of accuracy is relevant 
to the interpretation of the bias demonstrated. 
For instance, it might well be that the Negro 
judges differ from the white judges not s0 
much on the basis of the absence of distorting 
attitudes, etc., but rather on the basis of 
greater acquaintance and knowledge of the 
persons involved. In order to check this pos 
sibility, correlations were computed between 
judgments and test performance for the 101 
Negro pupils. The accuracy of the white 
judgments is represented by an r of .56, and | 
the accuracy of the Negro judgments by an’ 
of .47. These r’s, far below the r of .75 between | 
the two sets of judgments, are not significantly | 
different as shown by a ¢ ratio of 1.41, M 101, _ 
$ > .10. The slight advantage in accuracy 
shown by the white judges almost disappears 
if the larger number of single judgments enter- | 


Ee 


ing into each white composite judgment is) 


taken into consideration. The fact that the 
Negro accuracy was not greater than the white 
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accuracy would seem to rule out the inter- 
pretation of the Negro-white mean judgment 
differences being related to differences in 
acquaintance as reflected by accuracy. 


Effect of High Accuracy Set 


While the focus in all classes was on accurate 
estimation of classmates’ performance, there 
was an effort to increase the strength of this 
focus through the prize offered in half of the 
classes, with the anticipation that this should 
serve to reduce the bias which might be 
present in more casual judgments. The mean 
discrepancy for white judgments of Negro 
pupils in the High Accuracy Set classes was 
—.07 and $? .62 for 50 cases; in the Low Ac- 
curacy Set classes the mean was —.31 and S? 
.72 for 51 cases, The CR for the difference 
is 1.51, significant at the .07 level by a 
one-tailed test, The difference is found to be of 
about the same degree in both schools. The cor- 
relation between white judgments and test per- 
formance of the Negroes in the High Accuracy 
Set classes was .63; in the Low Accuracy Set 
classes the correlation was .52. The critical 
ratio for the difference between the z trans- 
formations is .82. While the effect of high ac- 
curacy set does not reach the usually accepted 
level of statistical significance, it is apparent 
that the main effect of “bias” in white judg- 
ments would not have been found significant 
if only the High Accuracy Set data had been 
used. 


Effect of Grade Level 


Tf the bias found among the white students 
were due to the stereotypes current in the 
social groups in which the students were 
raised, and if these stereotypes tended to be 
unlearned in the course of actual classroom 
experience with Negro students, then it might 
be expected that the degree of bias would be 
greater in the seventh grade, where many of 
the white students are meeting Negro students 
for the first time. This expectation is not 
optimally tested in the present data, because 
all of the testing was done in the spring of the 
year when the students had been brought 
together for seven or eight months, and because 
samples of the two classes were obtained from 
only School. B. The comparison of the two 
| grades actually shows a difference in the 
opposite direction from that expected. The 
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mean discrepancy between white judgments 
and actual scores for 32 Negro students in the 
seventh grade was .01, $? .55. The mean dis- 
crepancy for 36 Negro students in the eighth 
grade was —.28, S? .74. The CR for this differ- 
ence is 1.46, giving a p value for a two-tailed 
test at the .14 level, not statistically signifi- 
cant by usual standards. The correlation be- 
tween white judgments and test performance 
of the Negroes in the seventh grade was .50; 
in the eighth grade the correlation was .41. 
The critical ratio for the differences between 
the z transformations is .44. It can be noted in 
passing that the failure to find the white judges 
biased in the seventh grade“emphasizes limita- 
tions to generalization about the demonstrated 
bias, even within the present population. 


DISCUSSION 


While we did not in this study collect data 
to demonstrate that the white pupils held 
beliefs or stereotypes about Negro intellectual 
inferiority, such beliefs have been found so 
uniformly in comparable groups that it seems 
reasonable to assume that they would have 
been demonstrated had the usual anonymous 
questionnaires been employed. It furthermore 
seems reasonable to interpret the bias in 
judgments as related to this common social 
stereotype. In going further than this, the 
social psychologist is faced with a number of 
alternative theories. There is a sociologic- 
historical point of view which would attribute 
the stereotype to learned cultural residues 
specific to this culture at this historical time; 
if the children could have come to school 
without their learned stereotypes, no such 
bias would have been found; actual contact 
with Negroes either would have little effect, 
or would tend to reduce this stereotype. From 
such a theory would come the expectation of 
more bias in the seventh grade than in the 
eighth, and to this extent the present data are 
unsupportive. 

Two types of psychological theories differ 
from the sociological in anticipating the 
emergence of stereotypes even in the hypo- 
thetical absence of the traditional attitudes 
which the pupils undoubtedly learn in their 
childhood. First, cognitive theories would 
tend to interpret the stereotype and the bias 
as manifestations of basic processes such as 
stimulus generalization, perceptual accentua- 
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tion, simplification, contrast enhancement, 
categorization, perceptual constancy, and the 
like. Employed alone, such theories would 
anticipate similar biases on the part of the 
Negro judges, who share the same perceptual- 
learning situation. In this respect, pure cogni- 
tive theories are not supported by the present 
data. Second, motivational theories would 
emphasize the hedonic gain for persons singly 
or in groups that comes from the disparage- 
ment of persons distinguishable from oneself 
and one’s kind. This point of view, which also 
includes cognitive elements, would anticipate 
that even were the pupils to have come to 
the school situatién with no culturally given 
stereotypes, they would have hit upon this 
emotionally useful mechanism, employing the 
most perceptually dominant and reliable dis- 
tinguishing cues available—very likely skin 
color, Some versions of the motivated stereo- 
type theory would regard the content of the 
disparagement as arbitrary, the minority 
group members serving as a “living inkblot” 
for projections. Other versions would see the 
content of the disparaging stereotype as Op- 
portunistically employing and exaggerating 
whatever actual differences were available. 
This latter point of view seems consistent with 
the findings, including the trend toward 
diminution of bias when competing motives 
are present. These comments are offered 
tentatively, as our data are not sufficient to 
distinguish definitely among the theories. 
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SUMMARY l 
This study has demonstrated a bias or 
systematic error, significant at the .01 level, 
in the estimates made by a sample of white 
children of the test performance of their Negro 
classmates. While this finding is in line with 
the expectations of most current social psy- 
chology, the effect was not of sufficient strength 
to be depended upon in all instances, even 
within our limited data. Trends not reaching 
statistical significance are in the direction of 
less bias in classes offered a prize for accuracy 
and greater bias in the eighth grade than in 
the seventh. No bias was found in the judg- | 
ments of Negro pupils of their Negro class- 
mates. 
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A NEW VIEW OF RIGIDITY* 


EDWARD A. WOLPERT 
University of Chicago 


HE California researchers investigating 
prejudice concluded that their “most 
crucial result ...[was] the demonstra- 
tion of close correspondence in the type of 
approach and outlook a subject is likely to 
have in a great variety of areas, ranging from 
the most intimate features of family and sex 
adjustment through relationships to other 
people in general, to religion and to social and 
political philosophy” (1, p. 971). This conclu- 
sion has suggested to many the existence of a 
general rigidity syndrome, Individuals suffer- 
ing from such a syndrome would be expected 
to think concretely, to show little variability 
in behavior, to evidence prejudice against 
minorities, to have few methods available for 
solving problems, to conceive of interpersonal 
relationships in terms of power hierarchies, 
and in general to exhibit impoverishment in 
all areas of functioning. Such individuals would 
appear rigid or constricted; others would ap- 
pear flexible or varied; still others would fall 
between these extremes. The individual rigid 
in some areas and flexible in others would be 
the exception rather than the rule, for the 
existence of a general rigidity syndrome im- 
plies that there should be a consistency in the 
degree of rigid behavior an individual exhibits 
in different areas of mental functioning. 
Dynamic personality theory can easily ex- 
plain a general rigidity syndrome. According 
to this theory, an ego threatened with engulf- 
ment by unmanageable instinctual impulses 
wards off the threat by limiting the scope of 
stimuli it will accept and by distorting those 
stimuli it cannot totally ignore. The price paid 
for the violence done the incoming stimuli is a 
restriction of the range of the resulting behav- 
ior. Just how general the restriction becomes 
is a function of the degree to which the ego 
must distort stimuli. 
“Rigidity” as used for our purposes, then, 
is a restricted range of behavior. Although a 
restricted range of behavior occurring asa result 


1 The work reported herein was done at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the M.A. degree. The author wishes to thank Don- 
ald W. Fiske who sponsored the study, and Donald T. 
Campbell who introduced him to this topic. 


of the defensive needs of the ego may seriously 
limit an individual's living ability, it is also an 
effort toward ordering experience, and as such 
may serve as an instrument of adaptation. 
Too often the positive aspects of rigidity have 
been overlooked and it must be remembered 
that while a too narrow range of behavior may 
make it difficult to deal with new conditions, 
a too wide range of behavior may lead to break- 
down at the choice point. ¢ ‘ 

Confirmation of the existence of a general 
rigidity syndrome is seemingly afforded by the 
clinical observation that neurotics exhibit an 
impoverishment of functioning in many areas 
of living. The crucial question is, can this often 
made qualitative observation be extended 
quantitatively to groups not selected on a 
clinical basis? Two experimental approaches 
have been taken by investigators attempting 
to demonstrate or to deny the existence of a 
general rigidity syndrome. The first approach 
seeks to determine whether personality tests 
differentiate rigid from nonrigid groups estab- 
lished by other test criteria. The second ap- 
proach seeks to determine whether individuals 
tend to get similar scores on different rigidity 
tests. The evidence that has accumulated is 
confusing and contradictory. 

Cowen and Thompson (5) and Pitcher and 
Stacey (14) differentiated rigid and nonrigid 
groups on the basis of performance on rigidity 
criterion tests. In both studies, paper-and- 
pencil personality tests failed to differentiate 
the groups established by the criterion tests. 
This led Pitcher and Stacey to conclude that 
the existence of a generalized rigidity factor 
was not demonstrated. In the Cowen and 
Thompson study, however, judges’ ratings 
based on Rorschach protocols indicated that 
the rigid group hada significantly poorer ad- 
justment than the nonrigid group. In addition, 
individual comparison on certain Rorschach 
factors postulated as measures of rigidity did 
successfully differentiate the rigid and non- 
rigid groups. Consequently these authors, on 
the basis of a more extensive experimental 
design, concluded that they had confirmed the 
existence of a generalized rigidity response 
tendency. While the findings of these two 
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studies are not contradictory, the conclusions 
drawn by their authors are. 

Contradictory findings are reported by those 
investigators who have attempted to demon- 
strate the existence of a generalized rigidity 
syndrome by determining whether individuals 
tend to achieve similar scores on different rigid- 
ity tests. Rokeach (15) found that subjects 
scoring high on the California E scale scored 
rigid on various Einstellung tests and con- 
cluded that rigidity in solution of social 
problems is related to rigidity in solution of 
nonsocial problems. Cowen, Weiner, and Hess 
(6) found a low but significant correlation 
between rigid behavior on two structurally 
similar but contentually dissimilar problem- 
solving tasks and concluded that a generali- 
zation of problem-solving rigidity had been 
demonstrated. On the other hand, Luchins (13) 
found no clear-cut positive relationship be- 
tween subtests of his clinical battery. Neither 
Applezweig (2) nor Goodstein (9) was able 
to find a correlation between scores on different 
rigidity tests and both concluded that it was 
impossible to demonstrate a general factor of 
rigidity. Goodstein was unable to repeat 
Rokeach’s correlation using three rigidity tests 
and four Thurstone attitude scales. Many of 
the findings cited here were published after 
the completion of the study we will report. 

These studies are open to criticism. As 
Leavitt and Zelen (10) have pointed out with 
respect to the Luchins Water Jar test, the 
tests used in these studies have not always re- 
lated very well to the definition of rigidity they 
are based upon. And what is more important, 
there is an almost complete lack of test relia- 
bility data in the literature. It seems unwise 
to conclude from a lack or presence of correla- 
tion between tests whose reliability is unknown 
that a general rigidity syndrome does or does 
not exist. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


In order to determine whether or not the 
hypothesized general rigidity syndrome is a 
valid concept, we administered different rigid- 
ity tests'to a group of subjects. If such a syn- 
drome exists, it should be manifested in all 
areas of behavior, and an individual’s score on 
one rigidity test should be dependent upon 
the scores of his other tests. A correlation 
between his scores on different rigidity tests 
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would then be found. If, on the other hand,} 
such a syndrome does not exist, scores on one 
rigidity test should be independent of scores 
on other rigidity tests and no such correlation 
would be found. Our problem thus is to com-| 
pare the performances of individuals on a wide 
range of rigidity tests in order to determine 
whether individuals are consistently rigid or 
not. We fully expected to confirm the existence 
of a general rigidity syndrome. 


PROCEDURE | 


Four classes of rigidity tests were administered to 
our experimental group. Each class of tests employs 
different operations, but each operation gives S$ the 
opportunity to manifest behavior falling anywhere | 
along a continuum defined by a very restricted range of | 
behavior at one end and a very wide range of behavior 
at the other. Each test has a different criterion of re- 
stricted response, but the tests are alike in that ini 
each the measure of rigidity is the number of con- 
stricted responses the individual expresses. | 

‘The Luchins Water Jar test (12), as modified for this 
study, is a test of problem-solving behavior that indi- 
cates whether or not a subject is able to switch from} 
an old method of solution to a new method of solution 
when both are successful and when the original method 
is no longer successful. Individuals exhibiting rigidity 
on this test are those unable to adopt the new method, 
The quicker one uses the new method rather than the 
old, the greater the variability and the less the rigidity’ 
or constriction of response. The number of old method 
solutions to those problems solvable by a shorter 
method plus the number of failures to solve those prob- 
lems where the old method is completely inappropriate 
is the measure of rigidity, It should be noted that ouri 
definition of rigidity does not demand that use of the 
new solution to the alternative problems be more” 
efficient than the old solution, and our modification of 
the scoring does not necessitate the use of any criterion, 
for acceptance of a test result as experimental data. 

The second class of tests are concerned with the sub 
ject’s descriptive ability. These tests determine how 


The test of Stereotypy of Description of Person) 
calls for S to rank the applicability of each of 75 ad 
jectives to himself, to a friend of the same sex, and to 
friend of the opposite sex. The S is presented with & 
list of adjectives followed by three ruled scales marked 
with plusses and minuses at either end. He then checks 
the scale appropriately as to how well the word de 
scribes himself. After ranking each of the adjective’! 
according to how well they describe himself, S ran 
the words according to how well they describe a frie 
of the same sex. The final task is to rank the applic 
bility of the adjectives to a friend of the opposite s¢ 
A measure of rigidity is derived from the number 
times each word is ranked in the same half of the scalé 
for the different people being described. The great! 
the similarity in the rankings, the more constricted 
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range of descriptive behavior and the greater thewigid- 
ity. 

A similar test is the test of Stereotypy of Descrip- 
tion of Situations. In this test the subject ranks the 
applicability of each of 75 adjectives to a dance, to an 
examination, and to a dinner party. In form presented 
to S and in mechanism of scoring, this test is identical to 
the test of Stereotypy of Description of Persons. The 
measure of rigidity again is derived from the number of 
times each word is ranked in the same half of the scale 
for the different situations being described. The greater 
the similarity in the rankings, the more constricted the 
range of descriptive behavior and the greater the rigid- 
ity. 

The third class of tests is of the inventory type. The 
Scientific Attitude Inventory consists of 16 statements 
based on Lewin’s concept of “Aristotelian” and “Gali- 
lean” modes of thought (11). The “Aristotelian” 
statements are characterized by a tendency to view 
the world in terms of restricted a priori dichotomous 
classifications while the “Galilean” statements are 
characterized by a tendency to view the world in terms 
of changing, interrelated gradations. Opportunity is 
provided for S to agree and disagree strongly with, or 
to have no opinion on, these statements. Agreement 
with an “Aristotelian” statement indicates a constricted 
attitude, while agreement with a “Galilean” statement 
indicates a flexible attitude. A rigidity measure is 
obtained by subtracting the number of flexible state- 
ments agreed with from the number of rigid statements 
agreed with, 

The fourth test class is of the reproductive kind, 
In the Line Drawing Test S is asked to reproduce dif- 
ferent configurations in which are imbedded standard 
half-inch horizontal lines. The stability of his repro- 
duction of the standard line, arrived at by computing 
the variance of seventeen attempted approximations 
of the line, is taken as a measure of the constriction of 
S’s response, and hence is the measure of rigidity on 
this test. 4 

These five tests, more completely described in (16), 
were administered to 38 volunteering students at the 
University of Chicago The Water Jar test was ad- 
ministered individually, all other tests at one group 
session. Raw rigidity scores on each test were converted 
to rank-order rigidity scores. This procedure facilitates 
comparison of an individual’s scores on the different 
tests without committing us to any assumptions con- 
cerning either the psychological distance between 
points on the rigidity scales or the distribution of the 
scores in the population the sample was drawn from. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
If rigidity is a general effect pervading all of 
an individual’s behavior, as has been hypothe- 
sized, then individuals should tend to achieve 
the same or similar rank-order scores on. each 
test. A glance at Table 1 shows that this is not 
the case. None of these correlations approaches 


2 Carl Grip, former director of the University Dor- 
mitory System, generously supplied testing rooms and 
gave aid in securing subjects. 
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TABLE 1 
RANK-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
Ricmrry Tests* 
(N equals 38) 
reotypy | Lin 
H ye Tests Draw- 
i Situa-| Test 
People tions 
Scientific Attitude Inventory | .09 | .17 |—.09}—.15 
Water Jar Test +12 | .12)—.02 
Descriptive Stereotypy— 
People 12) .07 
Descriptive Stereotypy— 
Situations —.05 


* 34 is the critical point for a two-tailed test when p equals 
.05, N equals 38. 


significance on the 5% level. We cannot reject 
the hypothesis that the results on the various 
rigidity tests are independent of one another. 

Before accepting such experimental results 
as evidence against the existence of a general 
rigidity syndrome, it is necessary to determine 
whether the results are possible artifacts of the 
experimental design. 

A lack of correlation between tests can be 
meaningful only if each test is in itself reliable. 
Table 2 reports the rank-order correlations 
between odd-even split halves of each of the 
tests we used. The correlations, computed on a 
basis of N equals 38, were augmented by the 
Spearman-Brown formula. Such reliabilities 
are high enough so that if the tests were really 
measures of rigidity we would expect them to 
correlate with each other. In each test some 
Ss manifest narrow ranges of response and 
some manifest wide ranges. Consequently, the 
Jack of correlation between tests must be due 
to some factor other than a lack of test dis- 


TABLE 2 
Reuasmirres oF Ricmrry Tests" 
(N = 38) 
nM 
Test? Correlations 
Scientific Attitude Inventory 69 
Line Drawing i ENEL 
Descriptive Stereotypy (Situations) 86 
Descriptive Stereotypy (People) 88 
Water Jar 95 


Pe eee ESSRITS 
* Rank-order correlations of odd-even split halves as aug- 
mented by the Spearman-Brown formula, 
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TABLE 3 
A COMPARISON OF THE OBSERVED RANGE OF SCORES 
WITH THE PROJECTED RANGE OF SCORES ON 
Eac Ricmwrry TEST 


Range of Scores 
Test 
Projected | Observed 

Scientific Attitude Inventory (—)32 to | (—)22 to 

(4)32 (Hio 
Line Drawing 0 to in-| 1tolS 

finity 
Descriptive Stereotypy—Situations 75 to 225 93 to 179 
Descriptive Stereotypy—People 75 to 225 | 107 to 198 
Water Jar 0 to 12 0 to 12 


crimination between Ss or a lack of test relia- 
bility. 

The fact that our sample was drawn from a 
rather narrow social unit suggests the possi- 
bility that our observed lack of correlation 
between tests could be caused by the homoge- 
neity of our Ss. A comparison of the actually 
observed range of test scores with the theo- 
retically projected range of scores indicates 
that our sample, while homogeneous in the 
sense that it was drawn from one social unit, 
is nevertheless heterogeneous as far as achieved 
test scores are concerned. (See Table 3.) 

Since our tests of rigidity are reliable and 
discriminate between Ss, and since our range 
of Ss is fairly wide, only an absence of a gen- 
eralized rigidity syndrome can explain our 
negative results. Our results are in accord with 
the findings of Applezweig (2), Goodstein (9), 
and Luchins (13). 

We have yet to explain those experimental 
results which contradict our findings. Rokeach 
(15) found a correlation between rigid behav- 
ior on social problems and rigid behavior on 
nonsocial problems. We know from many 
studies (3, 4, 8, 12) that rigidity can be mini- 
mized or maximized by adroit manipulation 
of test conditions. It has recently been shown 
by Leavitt and Zelen (10) that Rokeach’s cor- 
relation itself can be obtained only under cer- 
tain specifiable conditions, It would seem then 
that Rokeach’s results depend upon the test 
conditions rather than upon a generalized 
rigidity syndrome operating at all times to the 
same degree. 

Although Cowen, Weiner, and Hess (6) 
found a low but significant correlation between 
rigid behavior on structurally similar but con- 

tentually dissimilar problem-solving tasks (the 
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Pearson r equals .42), they did not attempt to 
correlate rigid problem-solving behavior with 
other types of rigid behavior as we did. Now, if 
rigidity is the result of distorting two stimuli 
until they appear to be the same, then the 
closer the stimuli are to each other in reality, 
the more likely it will be that they will be 
perceived as the same and responded to as the 
same, regardless of the degree to which the ego 
must defend itself by distorting reality. Dis- 
similar stimuli will be perceived as the same | 
only if there is a strong defensive need in the 
personality. Thus while we would expect any 
two structurally similar rigidity tests to exhibit 
a low correlation just on the basis that they 
are similar tests, dissimilar rigidity tests would 
exhibit a correlation only on the basis of an 
underlying rigidity factor affecting the sub- 
ject’s response to both tests. It follows that in 
order to demonstrate the operation of an 
underlying rigidity factor it is necessary to 
obtain a significant correlation between dis- 
similar rigidity tests rather than between 
similar rigidity tests. 

In our experimental design we included two 
tests that were similar in structure but dis- 
similar in content—the two descriptive 
stereotypy tests. Nevertheless, the correlation 
between the two, .12, did not achieve signif- 
icance as we would expect on the basis of our 
interpretation of the Cowen, Weiner, and 
Hess result. However, if we derive a measure 
of rigidity from the number of times each 
word is ranked in the same quarter of the 
scale instead of in the same half of the scale, 
the correlation between the tests rises to .30, 
which is significant at the 10% level. None of 
the other correlations achieves even this low 
level of significance by using this alternative 
measure of rigidity. 

In the process of shifting our measure of 
rigidity, we add as a source of rigidity the 
individual's use of the scale itself to the original 
source of rigidity, the individual’s use of ad- 
jectives in describing things. When our meas- 
ure is the number of times a word is ranked in 
the same half of the scale for different things, 
we are essentially asking, “does this word 
apply?” When our measure is the number of 
times a word is ranked in the same quarter o! 
the scale we are not only asking “does this 
word apply?,” but also “and how much.” 
Perhaps further study will show that for any 
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two tests, as the possible sources of rigidity 
are taken into account, their correlation will 
increase without affecting the correlation of 
these tests to other tests in any lawful way. 

Eriksen and Eisenstein (7) found a number 
of significant correlations among various tests 
of rigidity. Correlations between results 
obtained on ambiguous tests and on tests in 
which Ss were misled could be anticipated on 
the basis of the similarities of the situation 
and the similarities inherent in the tests 
themselves. Other results are not so easily 
explainable. Although Rokeach’s correlation 
was not obtained, prejudiced subjects were 
found to give few recognition hypotheses to 
ambiguous stimuli. Further results substanti- 
ate the finding of Cowen and Thompson (5) 
that the Rorschach successfully differentiates 
subjects found to be rigid or nonrigid by the 
criterion of failing or passing the Luchins 
Water Jar test. 

The general picture of experimental results, 
then, is that while in most cases the existence 
of a general rigidity syndrome becomes more 
doubtful as the indicators testing rigidity 
become more distant in subject matter, form, 
and operations involved, nevertheless ex- 
ceptions to this rule suggest that under certain 
conditions such a syndrome might still exist. 
The knowledge we have gained concerning the 
importance of the conditions of test adminis- 
tration upon experimental results suggests 
that perhaps the search for a generalized 
rigidity syndrome ought to be abandoned and 
in its place substituted a search for conditions 
under which it might be manifested. 

Following the lead given us by dynamic 
theory, we would expect to find a generalized 
rigidity syndrome whenever we could produce 
conditions threatening the ego of our Ss. 
Taking a Rorschach is threatening to the ego, 
as any who have taken it can affirm, and is 
likely to be much more threatening than 
taking a paper-and-pencil personality test. 
Since there are more conditions that are likely 
to threaten the ego of a neurotic than there 
are that are likely to threaten the ego of the 
normal, it should be easier to demonstrate a 
generalized rigidity syndrome in neurotics 
than in normals. And thus it would seem that 
a general rigidity syndrome should exist or be 
able to be demonstrated in any individual 
under extremely threatening conditions, and in 
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extremely fearful individuals under most 
conditions, and in less fearful individuals under 
few conditions, 


SUMMARY 


Two different approaches to the attempt to 
establish a generalized rigidity syndrome were 
described, and various experimental results 
were summarized. In an attempt to determine 
whether rigidity, signifying a restriction of the 
range of behavior, is a pervasive personality 
trait operating with similar effect in different 
behavioral areas, as is demanded by the con- 
cept of a generalized rigidity syndrome, or 
whether there is no necessary connection 
between rigid behavior in one area and 
rigid behavior in another, 38 students were 
given five tests designed to afford them the 
opportunity to express different degrees of 
rigid behavior in different areas. Unexpect- 
edly, our Ss failed to exhibit consistent 
rigidity scores on the different tasks. 

In order to account for this result and for 
other findings in the literature, rigidity was 
viewed as the result of conditions affecting the 
organism at the moment rather than as a 
trait operating in all situations, We suggested 
that the search for a generalized rigidity syn- 
drome be abandoned and replaced by a search 
for those conditions under which such a 
syndrome might be manifested. We hazarded 
the view that such a syndrome can be demon- 
strated in any individual under extremely 
threatening conditions, and that the more fear- 
ful the individual, the easier the demonstra- 
tion. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN DISCRIMINATION, APPARATUS STRESS, AND 
THE TAYLOR SCALE’ 


LEON J. KAMIN 
McGill University? 


ANY recent studies (7, 8, 9, 10, 11) 
M have demonstrated a relation be- 
tween Taylor’s scale of manifest 
anxiety (12) and performance in simple and 
differential eyelid conditioning tasks. The in- 
terpretation of these findings most frequently 
suggested by Taylor, Spence, and associates 
(2, 8, 11) has been that the Taylor scale meas- 
ures a level of drive (D) characteristic of S. 
That is, high-anxiety Ss are assumed to operate 
at a chronically heightened drive level, which 
affects their experimental performance. 

Presumably, however, much of the anxiety 
(D) operative during performance of an experi- 
mental task is specifically elicited by the experi- 
mental situation. That is, § may well become 
anxious when he is confronted with apparatus 
designed to blow puffs of air into his eyes, or 
to pepper him with electric shocks. This situ- 
ationally induced anxiety seems more relevant 
to S’s task performance than does the highly 
generalized “anxiety trait” measured by the 
Taylor scale. Thus, we ought to predict S’s task 
performance more accurately from a knowledge 
of how fearful he is in the experimental situa- 
tion than from a knowledge of how neurotically 
anxious he is in a variety of life situations. To 
do so, we need some measure of §’s “fearful- 
ness-in-the-experimental-situation.”” 

Pilot observations led us to the belief that 
S’s fearfulness in a threatening laboratory 
situation was largely a function of his famili- 
arity with and understanding of mechanical 
and electrical apparatus. We had noted during 
pilot experimentation that Ss with little me- 
chanical understanding or experience seemed 
visibly more “upset” or “anxious” when con- 
fronted with the laboratory apparatus and 
shocking electrodes which we employed. We 
hypothesized that unfamiliarity with such 


apparatus created for some Ss an “apparatus , 


stress”—a tendency to become anxious when 
confronted with threatening experimental 
apparatus. 

1 Research done under the auspices of D.R.B. 


Grant 430, PCC #D 77-94-35-46. 4 
2 Now at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 


To measure susceptibility to apparatus stress 
(unfamiliarity with apparatus) we employed a 
test of mechanical aptitude which depends 
upon S’s fund of mechanical and electrical in- 
formation. We hypothesized that Ss with low 
mechanical aptitude scores, being unfamiliar 
with apparatus, would operate during perform- 
ance of a threatening experimental task at a 
heightened drive level (high anxiety). This 
study explores the relations between mechani- 
cal aptitude, the Taylor scale, and performance 
on a discrimination task motivated by avoid- 
ance of shock, 


METHOD 
Subjects and Apparatus 


There were two separate experiments, Experiment 
II being designed as a replication of Experiment I. 
There were 30 Ss in Experiment I, and 40 in Experi- 
ment II, The Ss were normal, adult males enlisted in 
the Canadian Army. They were restricted to men who 
had completed at least seven years of school, Their 
ages ranged from 17 to 34, 

The apparatus consisted of two ordinary buzzers 
(CS’s), a reaction key, and an inductorium with finger 
electrodes. Though both buzzers were of a standard 
make, they were made discriminable by removing the 
metal shield of one. The inductorium was powered by 
a 6-v. dry cell, and shock was delivered to two fingers 
of the nonpreferred hand. The interstimulus interval 
was regulated by a Hunter timer, and response latency 
was recorded to the nearest .01 sec. with a Standard 
Electric chronoscope. The S sat before a screen which 
masked all apparatus except the reaction key and 
electrodes. The apparatus was changed in one respect 
between the two experiments: the buzzers of Experi- 
ment I were replaced, for Experiment II, with new 
buzzers of the same make. 


Procedure 


Training. The S was pretested for ability to dis- 
criminate the buzzers; all Ss achieved a criterion of at 
least eight consecutiv correct identifications within 
the pretest of 12 randomly arranged buzzer presenta- 
tions. Shock level was then adjusted; S was instructed 
to select a level which was “really uncomfortable 
without being really painful.” Then S was instructed 
to listen while Æ sounded the buzzers in a fixed, irregular 
order. S was told that one buzzer (CS+-) would always 
be followed by a brief shock, and that the other buzzer 
(CS—) would never be followed by shook. He was 
instructed to learn which buzzer was followed by 
shock. There were 12 training trials, 6 with each CS. 
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596 Leon J. Kamin 
s: TABLE 1 
i; FREQUENCY AND LATENCY MEASURES FOR EXPERIMENTS I AND II 
4 Number of Median Latency to CS+ | Median Latency to CS— 
ae me FR’s + (Milliseconds) »* (Milliseconds) p* 
Exp. I Exp. II Exp. I Exp. II| Exp. I Exp. II Exp. I Exp. II 
15.23 13.72 6.17 5.95 329 425 270 354 
oe 16.00 14.00 <.10|)5.00 5.00 — 332 418 <.0001 260 358 <.0001 
Range 10-18 4-18 0-16 0-18 220—448 233-775 198-225 190-580 
N 30 40 30 40 30 40 29 39 


* Differences between medians of Experiments I and II tested by Mann-Whitney U test. 


With CS-+, the interval between onsets of CS and US 
was 500 msec., the US, (shock) terminating about 250 
msec. after its onset. The intertrial interval varied 
irregularly between 6 and 20 sec. 

Testing. After the training trials, Æ called S’s atten- 
tion to the reaction key. The S was told to listen 
attentively and to avoid shock by pressing the key 
quickly when he heard CS-+. He was also instructed 
never to press the key in response to CS—. Thirty-six 
test trials (18 with each CS) were conducted, with the 
same interstimulus and intertrial intervals as in 
training. With CS+, when S pressed the key within 
500 msec. of CS onset he avoided the US and terminated 
the CS; when his latency was longer than 500 msec., 
his response terminated both US and CS. With CS—, 
E terminated the CS after 1 sec. unless § had already 
terminated it by pressing (incorrectly) the key. 

Performance measures. The frequency and latency 
of key-pressing responses were recorded for each S. 
The analysis of data employs two frequency measures 
and two latency measures. “True reactions” (TR) 
refer to avoidance responses made to CS-+ with 
latencies under 500 msec. “False reactions” (FR) 
refer to responses made to CS—. “Latency to CS-+-” 
refers to S’s median latency of response to CS+ 
(including latencies longer than 500 msec.), and 
“latency to CS—” refers to the median latency of those 
responses actually made by S to CS—. 

Mechanical aptitude. The mechanical aptitude 
measure was S’s score on the appropriate subscale of 
the Canadian Army’s “M Test,” routinely adminis- 
tered some months before the experiment. The mul- 
tiple-choice subscale requires S to select correct names 
for pictured tools, and proper uses for verbally identified 
tools and apparatus. Scores were available for all 30 
Ss of Experiment I, and for 37 of 40 Ss in Experiment 
II. There was no significant difference in mean score 
between the two groups. 

Taylor Scale. The revised Taylor Scale (12), with- 
out filler items, was administered following the dis- 
crimination task. The range of scores was zero to 32, 
with a mean of 9.8 and a median of 9.0. Taylor scores 


*The M Test is restricted, and reproduction of 
excerpts is impossible. The entire test, including the 
mechanical aptitude subscale, is used as a measure of 
general intelligence by the army. The S’s total M 
score minus his mechanical aptitude score has been 
used by us as a measure of intelligence. 


were obtained from 25 Ss in Experiment I, and all 40 
in Experiment II. There was no significant difference 
in mean score between the two groups. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents mean and median data for 
TR’s, FR’s, and response latency in Experi- 
ments I and II. The table indicates that de- 
spite the replication of procedure, a systematic 
difference exists between the two studies. The 
latency of response in Experiment I is strik- 
ingly shorter than that in Experiment II. This 
difference precludes pooling data from the two 
studies; it does not, of course, prevent us from 
computing separately correlations between 
paper-and-pencil tests and performance meas- 
ures for the two experiments. 

We suspect, but without critical evidence, 
that the longer latencies obtained in Experi- 
ment II are due to the change of buzzers be- 
tween the two studies. The new buzzers 
seemed to differ subtly from the old in dynamo- 
genic properties and/or in ease of discrimina- 
bility. The fact to note, however, is simply 
that the latency difference does exist; its origin 
does not affect the ensuing discussion. 

The intercorrelations among performance 
Measures and paper-and-pencil scores are 
given, for both studies, in Table 2. These are 
rank-order correlations (rho), since some of the 
distributions were skewed. The most salient 
Tesults are: mechanical aptitude correlates 
highly with both latency measures in both 
studies. Particularly in the case of latency t0 
CS-+ (based on many more observations than 
latency to CS—) the coefficient is closely 
replicated. Mechanical aptitude correlates, in 
Experiment I, with FR frequency, but not with 
TR frequency; and in Experiment II it corre- 
lates with TR frequency, but not with FR 
frequency! The Taylor score correlates sig- 
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nificantly only with FR frequency, and that 
only in Experiment I. 


DISCUSSION 
Discrimination and Mechanical Aptitude 


Assuming that mechanical aptitude score 
predicts the level of drive at which § operates 
during the experimental task, we ought clearly 
to expect relations between mechanical apti- 
tude and measures both of response latency 
and frequency. That is, high mechanical apti- 
tude (low anxiety, low D) should be associated 
with long latency, few TR’s, and few FR’s.* 
The expectation in regard to latency was con- 
firmed: the higher S scores in mechanical apti- 
tude, the longer is his response latency to both 
CS’s, in both experiments. 

The frequency data are not so clear-cut. 
There is in each study a relation between 
mechanical aptitude and ome measure of re- 
sponse frequency: in one case FR’s, in the other 
case TR’s. The expected relation between 
mechanical aptitude and frequency measures 
was thus only equivocally confirmed. We shall 
attempt later to resolve this discrepancy. 

The observed relations between mechanical 
aptitude and discrimination performance do 
not necessarily validate the notion of apparatus 
stress, We can, however, deal with at least one 
alternative interpretation, perhaps the most 
obvious. The fact is that mechanical aptitude 
is correlated with general intelligence. The 
obtained relations between mechanical apti- 
tude and intelligence were .60 and .54 in 
Experiments I and II, Perhaps, then, discrimi- 
nation may be primarily associated with intelli- 
gence, rather than mechanical aptitude. This, 
however, does not seem to be the case. The 
intelligence score was not significantly related, 
in either experiment, to any measure of dis- 
crimination performance. Thus, e.g., intelli- 
gence was related —.3/ (sic) and .02 to latency 
to CS+ in Experiments I and II, respectively; 
—.11 to FR frequency in Experiment I; and 
.06 to TR frequency in Experiment II. When 
partial correlation is applied to the data, the 
significant relations between mechanical apti- 
tude and discrimination performance are in 
every case increased, often radically, by hold- 


‘This assumption holds only when S’s choice is 
merely to respond or not to respond. When topographi- 
cally distinct response alternatives are open to S, low 
anxiety may be associated with short latency (2, 3). 
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ing intelligence constant. The partial coeffi- 
cients are not published, since partial correla- 
tion with a small WV is not very reliable. The 
tenor of the analysis clearly indicates, however, 
that mechanical aptitude is associated with 
performance despite, and not because of, the 
relation between mechanical aptitude and 
intelligence. 


Discrimination and the Taylor Scale 


The relations between the Taylor scale and 
performance measures tend to be small and 
nonsignificant, though all but one are in the 
appropriate direction, The only significant 
relation is between Taylor score and FR fre- 
quency in Experiment I. This relation, when 
submitted to a partial correlation analysis, 
appears to be due to the association (cf. Table 
2) between Taylor score and mechanical apti- 
tude. The partial correlation coefficients be- 
tween Taylor score and discrimination per- 
formance, when mechanical aptitude is held 
constant, are in each case nonsignificant, and 
often in an inappropriate direction. To the 
contrary, the relations between mechanical 
aptitude and performance, holding Taylor 
score constant, remain uniformly significant. 

The strong suggestion in our own data of a 
relation between mechanical aptitude and 
Taylor score is confirmed by Kerrick (5), who 
shows Taylor score to be significantly asso- 
ciated with mechanical aptitude, as well as 
with a number of intellectual variables. The 
problem of why Taylor score is associated with 
mechanical aptitude is knotty. The fact that 
such a relation exists, however, suggests the 
possibility that the concept of apparatus stress 
may apply to studies which relate eyelid con- 
ditioning (employing a threatening US) to 
“manifest anxiety” as measured by the Taylor 
scale (e.g., 7, 8, 10, 11). When Ss are selected 
on the basis of extremely high and extremely 
low Taylor scores, the two groups thus selected 
will also differ in mechanical aptitude. The 
differences between*groups in eyelid condition- 
ing may thus be attributable to differences in 
mechanical aptitude, or apparatus stress. 


5 Perhaps, e.g., anxious Ss do not do well on paper- 
and-pencil tests, or perhaps they have avoided experi- 
ence with apparatus. Then again, since both mechanical 
aptitude and Taylor score are associated with intelli- 
gence, they may be linked through this factor. Possible 
interpretations are at present very numerous. 
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TABLE 2 
TABLE OF RANK-ORDER CORRELATIONS FOR EXPERIMENTS I AnD II 


i i i i i . N for mechanical aptitye 
fi frequency and latency measures is 30 in Experiment I, 40 in Experiment I. f h pi 
is m4 eet L 37 in Experiment II. N for Taylor scale is 25 in Experiment I, 40 in Experiment II, 


Leon J. 


Kamin 


| 
le 


Mechan- FR 
fe Latency to | Latency to TR 
ical csi cs- Frequency Frequency Taylor 
Aptitude 
Experi- Experiment: | Experiment: riment: | Experiment: | Experiment: 
ee en o E 
; ETN 
Mechanical Aptitude .52** .53**|.39* .49**| 16 —.38**— Sre —.16|— .44* 
-60** .56**|—.12 —.81*™*—.52 —.21)—.14 
Latency to CS+- 3 ri PAI: 
Latency to CS— -23 —.36 T Ted af 
TR Frequency S — .36 s BA, 
FR Frequency $ 
Taylor Scale 
* p< 05. 
>< 01. 
That eyelid conditioning may be a function The Equivocal Frequency Data 


of apparatus stress has in fact been suggested 
by Spence and Farber, who in effect use the 
concept to explain an otherwise disconcerting 
finding. They have noted (7) that with Taylor 
score constant, women make significantly 
more eyelid responses than do men. They argue 
that “... the situation (novelty and strange- 
ness of the experimental setup) arouses greater 
fear and anxiety in women than in men and 
hence women have a higher drive (D) level 
during the course of the experiment (7, p. 
119).” i 
This conception appears identical to our 
notion of apparatus stress. Presuming response 
frequency in eyelid conditioning to be a func- 
tion of apparatus stress as we have defined it, 
the observed sex difference would follow di- 
rectly from the established masculine superi- 
ority in mechanical aptitude (1). Perhaps, as 
well, the association between Taylor score and 
eyelid conditioning—interpreted by Spence, 
Farber, and Taylor as a separate phenomenon 
—is also attributable to apparatus stress, 
rather than to manifest anxiety. ; 
The Taylor scale, however, is confounded 
with numerous intellectual variables, in addi- 
tion to mechanical aptitude. To unravel further 
the tangled relations between Taylor scale, 
mechanical aptitude, intelligence, and various 
experimental performances will require new 
studies, with large Ws, making extensive use 
of partial correlation techniques. 


Table 2 reveals that mechanical aptitude is 
related, in Experiment I, to FR frequency, bul 
not to TR frequency; and that this situatio 
is precisely reversed in Experiment II. Th 
relations between latency and frequency shoy 
an exactly parallel effect; S’s latency, in E; 
periment I, is related to FR but not TR fi e 
quency, and the reverse is true in Experiment 
II. That is, although mechanical aptitude i 
invariably related to latency, it relates in each 
study only to that frequency measure which isf 
in turn related to latency. t 

These data may be interpreted by assumin 
that, in discrimination tasks of this sort, frè 
quency measures are largely an artifact 0 
latency. TR’s obviously cannot occur if 5 1 
sponds at a latency longer than 500 msec. Wi 
assume that FR’s tend to occur when S I 
sponds very quickly, since if he responds ati 
once to a CS the response occurs before dis 
crimination can occur. Assume now that any 
given set of experimental conditions acts t 
establish some mean latency—and that indi 
vidual differences in anxiety (D) account for 4) 
relatively limited scatter of individual .Ss’ la" 
tencies around that mean. This would make 


*The verbal reports of Ss making many FRS 
support this assumption, They reported no failure 0f 
perceptual discrimination, but an overpowering teng 
ency for “my finger to move before I was ready: ¥ 
The S usually knew immediately after an FR that Df 
had erred. 
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difficult to arrange an experiment in which 
some external measure of anxiety will correlate 
both with TR’s and FR’s. When, as in Experi- 
ment I, the mean latency is short, anxious Ss 
will tend to respond more quickly than the 
mean; this will push them into responding at 
latencies so short that discrimination is pre- 
cluded. Nonanxious Ss will tend to respond at 
latencies longer than the mean, but will still 
respond before onset of the US terminates the 
trial. This situation would lead to the relation 
between latency (anxiety) and FR’s, but no 
relation between latency and TR’s. 

When, as in Experiment II, the mean latency 
is Jong, nonanxious Ss, responding at latencies 
longer than the mean, will sometimes fail to 
have responded by the time the US terminates 
the trial. Though anxious Ss will respond more 
rapidly than the mean, they will not be pushed 
into responding so rapidly that discrimination 
cannot occur. This situation would lead to the 
relation between latency (anxiety) and TR’s, 
but none between latency and FR’s. 

This reasoning is speculative and ad hoc. 
We may note, however, that Spence and Farber 
(8) and Spence and Beecroft (6), working with 
conditioned eyelid discrimination, have found 
significant relations between Taylor score and 
response frequency to CS+, but mot between 
Taylor score and response frequency to CS—. 
And Hilgard, Jones, and Kaplan (4), at a dif- 
ferent laboratory, have related Taylor score to 
CS—, but not to CS+. These results are merely 
Suggestive, as none of these writers reports 
response latency. The data do at least indicate 
a common difficulty in relating “anxiety” 
measures to both frequency measures. This line 
of thought also suggests complications for the 
view (8) that S’s discrimination between CS+ 
and CS— can best be described in terms of the 
difference between response frequencies to 
CS+ and to CS—. 


SUMMARY 


To test the hypothesis that .5’s anxiety (and 
thus performance) in a threatening experimen- 
tal situation is a function of his familiarity 
with mechanical and electrical apparatus, 70 
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Ss were required to perform a discrimination 
task motivated by avoidance of shock. Famili- 
arity with apparatus was measured by a test 
of mechanical information and aptitude. There 
were significant relations between mechanical 
aptitude and measures both of latency and 
frequency of responding, while Taylor’s scale of 
manifest anxiety tended to be unrelated to 
performance. The pattern of intercorrelations, 
and the fact that Taylor Scale score is related 
to mechanical aptitude, suggested the specula- 
tion that data of studies relating the Taylor 
Scale to eyelid conditioning may be attribut- 
able to the mechanical aptitude-Taylor scale 
relation, or “apparatus stress,” 
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PSYCHONEUROSIS AND SUGGESTIBILITY! 


J. G. INGHAM 
Neuropsychiatric Research Centre, Whitchurch Hospital, Cardiff, Wales 


o psychoneurotics tend to be more 
D suggestible than normal people? Evi- 
dence that they do has been obtained 
in several investigations using the body-sway 
test (4, 5). In other cases such a tendency has 
not been found, but Weitzenhoffer (15), in a 
recent review, concludes that, provided neu- 
Toticism is defined by a standard psychiatric 
examination rather than by a personality in- 
ventory, there is strong evidence that neurotics 
are more suggestible. 

The writer has previously pointed out that 
the body-sway test does not enable us to meas- 
ure suggestibility independently of static 
ataxia (8). The fact that psychoneurotics tend 
to sway more than normals, therefore, may 
result entirely from that component of the 
sway which is not due to suggestion. In the 
previous investigation (8) a solution was 
sought, firstly, by matching normal and psy- 
choneurotic groups on static ataxia, and sec- 
ondly by defining suggestibility as the differ- 
ence between the amounts of sway with and 
without suggestion. The evidence favored the 
hypothesis that psychoneurotics tend to be 
more suggestible than normals, but was incon- 
clusive. 

One object of the present work was to use a 
different method of assessing suggestibility 
(one that did not involve static ataxia) to test 
the null hypothesis that psychoneurotics do 
not tend to respond more to suggestion than 
normals, 

The tendency for psychoneurotics to sway 
more than normals on the body-sway test, 
both with and without suggestion, could be a 
result of neurotic illness as such. Many neu- 
rotics, however, suffer from insomnia, and 
Edwards (2) has shown that sleep deprivation 
Increases static ataxia, Again, many psychiat- 
ric patients take sedative’. It has been shown 
that sodium amytal, given intravenously in 
large doses, increases suggestibility (5). The 
writer (8) found that some patients had obvi- 

ously been drinking a short time before admis- 
sion to hospital. It is obvious that alcohol in 


1I am grateful to D. Richter for help and encourage- 
ment. 
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appropriate amounts will increase static 
ataxia. It seemed necessary to make sure that 
the abnormalities could not be accounted for 
by one of these factors. The investigation had, 
as its second objective, finding out whether the 
increased static ataxia, and hypersuggestibility 
if shown, could be due to the presence in the 
neurotic group of patients affected by any of | 
these things. | 


METHOD 


Static ataxia was measured first, using the method 
described by Ingham (8). | 

Suggestibility was assessed by the horizontal 
arm-movement test (7). The right arm rested on al 
horizontal aluminum platform 19 in. long and 4 in, 
wide, bent up at the sides to prevent the arm from 
slipping, and suspended from a point about 3 ft. 
above it. The subject (S) sat with his shoulders in line 
with the supporting cord of the armrest which was 
adjusted so that the arm was horizontal. A thread), 
fixed to the armrest about 1 ft. 9 in. from the shoulder, 
passed to a measuring device (8) which recorded 
maximum displacements forward and backward. 

The S sat with his eyes closed, first for a preliminary 
period of 30 sec. in silence, and then for a further 2.5 
min. with suggestion. The maximum displacements 
of the arm in both directions, during each of these 
periods, were measured. The preliminary instructions 
were: “Just sit there with your eyes closed,” and aftet 
30 sec., when the measurements had been recorded, 2 
said, “I’m going to play a record to you now. Just sit 
still with your eyes closed, keep your arm where it is 
and listen. I’m putting the record on now.” a 

Suggestions were given by means of a tape recording | 
worded as follows: “Sit quite still and relaxed, pleas 
with your eyes closed. Don’t move your arm but lët | 
it go quite loose and relaxed. Just sit still and listet 
to what I say. I want you to imagine that your right 
arm is moving forward, imagine that your arm i 
moving forward, your tight arm is moving forward, 
your arm is moving, moving forward, it’s moving 
it’s moving forward, forward. . . .” 

In the interval between the static ataxia and arm 
Movement tests, Ss were questioned to see whether 
(2) they were taking sedatives, (b) they had taken any 
alcohol on the day of the test, or (c) they suffered from 
sleeplessness. 

All Ss were male with ages ranging from 20 to 45. 
Two groups of psychoneurotics were tested, comprising 
(a) inpatients of the 


*I wish to thank T. J. Hennelly, J. M. White, and 


Linford Rees for facilitating the investigation of 
Patients. 
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TABLE 1 
Frequency DISTRIBUTIONS (EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES) 
Static Ataxia (in quarter inches) 
Subjects 
N 0-3 47 8-11 12-45 16-19 20-23 24-25 30+ 
Normals 29 3 72 21 3 0 0 0 0 
Neurotics 
Inpatients 33 0 55 24 12 3 3 0 3 
Outpatients 21 0 50 27 18 0 0 5 0 
Arm-movement Suggestibility (in quarter inches) 
N 0-3 47 8-11 12-15 16-19 20-23 40+ 
k 
Normals 29 62 31 7 0 0 0 0 
Neurotics 
Inpatients 33 61 18 9 6 3 0 3 
Outpatients 21 36 36 14 9 5 0 0 
Sedated 25 40 28 12 12 4 0 4 
Not sedated 29 59 24 10 3 3 0 0 
Arm Movement Without Suggestion (in quarter inches) 
N 0 1 2 3 4 
Normals 29 45 45 10 0 0 
Neurotics 54 18 51 20 9 2 


suspicion of organic impairment of the c.n.s. or psy- 
chotic features were excluded. About half the patients 
in each group were diagnosed as anxiety states and the 
other half as anxiety states with additional features 
such as depression, obsession, various psychosomatic 
dysfunctions, hysteria, psychopathic personality, and 
schizoid personality. Cases where anxiety state was 
not featured in the diagnosis included one hysteric, 
one obsessional, and one unspecified. 

The normal group comprised all the available 
male nursing staff of the hospital. Of the 34 normals 
who were asked to take part in the investigation 32 
agreed. Three patients and three normals were excluded 
because unavoidable circumstances prevented proper 
measurements from being obtained. Included in the 
final results were 33 inpatients, 21 outpatients and 
29 normals. 


RESULTS 
Comparisons between Neurotics and Normals 


Static ataxia is defined as the distance be- 
tween the maximum forward and backward 
Positions recorded during the 2.5-min. period 
of the body-sway test. Arm-movement sug- 


2I am indebted to Delfun Lewis Garland, and those 
members of the hospital staff who took part in the 
investigation. 


gestibility is the maximum displacement of the 
arm, regardless of direction, during the 2.5 
mins. of suggestion. 

It was decided in advance that if, as was 
expected, the distributions on these variables 
were not reasonably close to a normal curve, 
nonparametric methods of analysis would be 
used. The suggestibility distributions, for nor- 
mals and neurotics alike, clearly were skewed 
positively (see Table 1). This was also true of 
static ataxia in the two neurotic groups though 
the skew was less marked in the normals. The 
ranking method described by Kendall (9, pp. 
32-33, 44-46) was utilized. This is identical 
with the U test described by Mann and Whit- 
ney (13) except that Kendall’s s (9, p. 5) is 
corrected for continuity and an allowance can 
be made, in the estimate of the variance of s, 
for the presence of ties in the ranking (9, 
p. 44) 

4 Kendall uses S. In this paper s has been substituted 
to avoid confusion with the abbreviation for subject. 
Kruskal (10) has shown that s is normally distributed 


when one variate is in the form of a dichotomy and 
there are ties of varying extent in the other. 


‘The two neurotic groups were combined, as 
there was no significant difference between 
them in either variate. For static ataxia, s (the 
number of neurotics following normals in the 
ranking minus the number of normals follow- 
neurotics) is +502. The probability (p) 
of this figure being attained or exceeded by 
chance is .008, For arm-movement suggesti- 
bility s is +420 (p = .02). There is a statisti- 
cally significant tendency, therefore, for the 
neurotics to move more than the normals in 
both tests. It might appear that we have con- 
firmed the tendency of neurotics to respond 
More to suggestion than normals, using a test 
which does not involve static ataxia. It was 
found, however, that some arm movement oc- 


in the neurotic group. Only 11% of the neu- 
rotics moved more than half an inch, During 
the 2.5 min. with suggestion, however, over 
40% of the neurotics and 38% of the normals, 
moved one inch or more, More than 12% of 
the neurotics moved three inches or more 
during this period, and the maximum recorded 
was 10 inches. It does not appear likely, in this 
Case, that movement without suggestion is an 
ys cet banana > batons during 

period but it is impossible to 
be amtaa. 


Tn an attempt to clarify this question a fur- 
ther analysis was undertaken, with the follow- 
ing results: (a) the neurotics tended to move 
more than the normals during the 30 sec. 
without suggestion; (b) the probability of this 


TABLE 2 
Conpaxssoms Berwrex Asw-Moveurnt Svocrsni- 
mury Derrasenons or Nevzorics** axp 
Noxwats Marormp on Aru Movexenr 
Wrrnovr Sccorstion 


a 


Number of normale 13 13 3 
Number of seurotics 10 28 10 
# -5 -2 49 

3 


Probabiity of + being attained  — e 
or excended by chance 


—————— 
* Powithey ; indicates seurotics moved more than normals. 
Sv slollng sie putas whe tassel ater’ tha half an inch 
Sidrs: mgpretisa 
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difference arising by chance is .003, usi 
same nonparametric method as befo 
when a group of normals and the samen 
(26) of neurotics were matched in pa 
arm movement without suggestion, ` 
no significant difference between thi 
in arm-movement suggestibility, 
coxon’s test (16); (d) the Ss were di 
three groups, homogeneous with 
arm movement without suggestion, 
each of these groups was analyzed sej 
there was no evidence of a tendency 
rotics to be ranked higher than no: 
arm-moyement suggestibility (see Table 
We may draw the following general 
sions for the populations from which { 
samples were drawn: (a) neurotics tend 
greater arm-movement  suggestibility 
normals; (b) there is no evidence of such 
ference if the samples are matched for 
movement without suggestion. In spite 
fact that little movement seems to 
without suggestion on this test, it is imp 
to conclude with any certainty that neu 
respond more to suggestion than do no 
The difference that appears in arm-mo' 
Suggestibility could result from that comp 
of the movement which is not caused by 
gestion, 
There is much evidence of a disturbal 
neuromuscular functioning in neurotics” 
state of voluntary activity, which may 
itself either in the voluntary activity i 
in associated involuntary activity (1, 4, 
12). The results of the present investigat 
indicate that the neuromuscular system in U 
resting state is similarly disturbed. 


Ss. 


Of the three factors previously men 
as possible causes of increased static ata 
and suggestibility, only sedation will be ¢ 
sidered in detail. Few of the patients $ 
to be suffering from serious sleep deprivati@ 
Eleven patients stated that they had avera 
less than six hours’ sleep per night during | 
few nights prior to the tests. They did not té 
to rank higher than the rest in either stal 
ataxia or suggestibility. Four patients admil 
to having taken alcoholic drinks on the 
the tests. They did not tend to rank hig 
than the rest in either variate. It may be 
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sumed that neither alcohol nor sleep depriva- 
tion was responsible for the observed difer- 
ences between neurotics and normals, 

The 25 patients who had, according 
themselves, taken sedatives the night before 
the tests, were significantly more suggestible 
than the remainder (s = +200, p = .04). 
They also showed more static ataxia but this 
is easily attributed to chance (s = +64, 
p = .29). We may conclude tentatively that, 
for the population from which these neurotics 
were drawn, patients taking sedatives show 
greater arm-movement suggestibility than 
those who are not. This raises the possibility 
that the difference between neurotics and nor- 
mals may be accounted for by the presence in 
the neurotic group of a large proportion of 
sedated patients, The possibility is demon- 
strated more clearly by the fact that the non- 
sedated neurotics although tending 
greater suggestibility, did not differ signifi- 
cantly from the normals (s = 4-115, p = .18). 
The sedated patients, however, tended to be 
more suggestible than the normals to a degree 
which is most unlikely to have been due to 
chance (s = +302, p = .004), Assuming that 
the difference between sedated and nonsedated 
patients is not due to sampling errors, two 
hypotheses are tenable, One is that the seda- 
tives cause an increase in suggestibility, The 
other is that the more suggestible neurotics 
are more likely to be given sedatives, 


i 


plausible 
present evidence and further investigation is 
necessary to decide between them. 


SUMMARY 


The main aim was to investigate the relation- 
ship between neuroticism and suggestibility, 
using a test which did not involve static ataxia, 
Hull’s horizontal arm-movement test was used 
and, confirming previous findings, neurotics 
moved more with suggestion than normals. 
Some movement occurred without suggestion 
(the neurotics tending to move more than the 
normals), There was no evidence of a difference 
in suggestibility between the groups when they 
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A TEST OF BEHAVIORAL RIGIDITY’ 
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particularly the allied syndrome of per- 

severation has been of perennial interest 
to psychologists. The long history of the in- 
vestigation of these phenomena, however, 
shows few concerted attempts to present an 
adequate test battery by which these concepts 
might be operationally defined and validly 
measured. 

One of the principal obstacles to the con- 
struction of such a test battery is the problem 
of whether behavioral rigidity is found as a 
specific and unique factor or whether it may be 
necessary to measure this concept along a 
number of different dimensions. 

Adequate and fairly recent surveys of the 
literature are presented by Cattell (3), Fisher 
(4), Rokeach (15), and Werner (21), and no 
attempt will be made here to recount the long 
experimental history of this subject.? It will be 
useful, however, to note some distinctions 
drawn in Werner’s excellent approach to a 
description of the components of behavioral 
rigidity. 

Werner states that rigidity is commonly 
defined either structurally or functionally. 
The structural interpretation is assigned by 
him primarily to the gestalt school of thought, 
in whose terminology rigidity would refer to 
the degree of separation, or the relative inde- 
pendence, of regions within the personality 
structure; the greater the degree of independ- 
ence, the greater the degree of rigidity (11). 
Followers of the gestalt school have predomi- 
nantly concerned themselves with so-called 
cognitive and disposition types of rigidity. The 
functional interpretation, on the other hand, 
would see rigidity as perseverative tendency 
(12), at times claiming the existence of a spe- 
cific perseveration factor. ‘The literature shows 
that investigators of the functional school con- 


Ts problem of behavioral rigidity and 


1 The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to Professovs Paul Horst and Charles R. Strother for 
their advice and assistance throughout the progress of 
this study. 

2 Shortly after completion of this paper the writer 
also received a note from A. S. Luchins advising of 
his plans før a book giving complete coverage of studies 
of rigid behavior. 


centrated mostly upon motor-response types of 
rigidity, as well as its relation to intelligence 
and mental inertia. A third definition of rigid- 
ity is also given in terms of attitudinal meas- 
urements as “inflexibility of thought and 
manner” (5). 

The criticism of employing an arbitrarily 
selected approach seems to hold also for the 
studies using factor-analytic methods (2, 3, 
14, 17), where rigidity factors are interpreted 
in terms of sets of tests suggested by the par- 
ticular inclination of the school or system of 
psychological thought to which these investi- 
gators happened to adhere. | 

Serious consideration should be given the 
fact that most of the reported inquiries were 
conducted with rather limited samples, usu- 
ally of psychology students; none of the fac- | 
torial studies consider the aspects of age and | 
social status, which may likely be relevant. 
Restricting the age range unduly may indeed 
lead to overlooking patterns which would be 
brought out had a wider range of responses 
been ensured, particularly as it is known that 
previous investigators have found some tend- 
ency for rigidity to increase with age (11). 

More critical, however, than the limitations 
of sampling is the lack of adequate controls 
for the effect of differences due, for example, to 
variability in motor-speed performance, evel 
though the existence of a tremendous range of | 
individual differences is generally accepted. | 
No attempt is generally made to control the 
confounding of components due to rigidity in 
these tests with those which might be ac- 
counted for as arising from the specific func- 
tions used as agents of measurement, such as 
psychomotor speed, reasoning, arithmetic 
ability, etc. 

The present study attempts to provide 4 
crucial test of the hypothesis of the existence of 
generalized rigidity as a unique factor by com- 
bining in one battery the tests that in the past 
have been shown to have relatively high 
reliability and that have been validated against 
some independent criterion of behavioral 
rigidity, irrespective of the theoretical ap- 
proach by which they were suggested. The 
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study will further demonstrate the factorial 
invariance of the solution arrived at and pro- 
vide norms which should make this battery a 
useful tool whenever an estimate of behavioral 
rigidity is desired for research or clinical use. 


METHOD 


In an earlier study (16) a number of tests, derived 
from the functional, structural, and attitudinal ap- 
proaches to rigidity, had been factor analyzed. While 
the use of an unorthodox method of rotation (8) had 
made the results of this earlier analysis somewhat 
tenuous, a basis was given for the selection of variables 
included in the present study. Since the age variable 
was considered of importance, only those tests were 
selected that could be adapted for use both with mature 
and senescent populations. For practical reasons, only 
tests suitable for group administration were retained. 
From the earlier study it was further possible to select 
those tests where social status and education were of 
minimal importance in influencing test results. 


The Tests 


Of the six tests finally selected, two represent the 
functional approach. These are Lankes’ “alphabet” 
test (12), and Bernstein’s “capitals” test (1). One 
test, the “jar” test, reflecting the structural approach, 
was adapted from Luchins’ study of mechanization 
in problem solying (13), the other, the “opposites” 
test, having been newly devised for the earlier study 
(16). Representing the attitudinal approach, Gough’s 
rigidity scale (5) was used after slight modification, 
© one attitudinal scale was also newly constructed 

16). 

The following paragraphs give a brief description 
of each test: 

1. The jar test. This test involves the correct state- 
ment by the subject on the use of jars of various sizes 
in measuring a given quantity of water, different 
methods of solution being appropriate at various 
times. The Einstellung effect (13) is tested by first 
conditioning the subject to employ a complex method 
of solution. Critical problems are then presented where 
a more direct solution is possible. The measure of 
rigidity is the number of problems solved in the more 
complex manner. 

2. The capitals test. The subject copies a paragraph, 
first as it is printed on a sample card and then once 
more, substituting capitals for lower case letters and 
vice versa; e.g., Original: “The Duke DREW his 
sword.” Second time: “tHE dUKE drew HIS 
SWORD.” Two and one-half minutes are allowed for 
each part, and an estimate of rigidity is obtained by 
dividing the number of correctly written words in the 
test series by the number of correctly written words 
in the practice series. : 

3. The rigidity index (P scale). This is a 9-item 
inquiry as to rigid modes of behavior, adapted by 
means of Guttman scale-analysis technique from a 
17-item scale used by Lankes (12). The score is the 
number of rigid responses given. This scale contains 
questions like: “Do you feel strongly inclined to finish 
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whatever you are doing in spite of being tired of doing 
it?,” etc. 

4. The opposites test. This test contains three series 
of 40 responses each. In the first series, the subject (S) 
is required to respond by giving the opposites of the 
words listed. In the second list, he responds with a 
synonym of the word listed. The last list finally presents 
a mixture of stimuli to which S must respond either 
with the synonym or the antonym. When the stimulus 
word is printed in capitals, the synonym is required, 
while when small letters are used, the antonym is the 
appropriate response. The number of correct responses 
on the first two series gives the nonrigidity score. Two 
rigidity scores are yielded by this test. The first meas- 
ures accurate cognitive shift and is based on the third 
series only. It is given by dividing the number of rigid 
(i.e., inappropriate) responses by the total number of 
responses given on this series.,The second rigidity 
score measures the influence of rigidity in inhibiting 
rapid cognitive shift and is given by the formula: 
number of correct responses in the third series/}¢ 
number of correct responses in Series 1 and 2. Two 
minutes are allowed for each series. 

5. The alphabet test. The letter combinations 
“abcdef” and “Imnopq” are written first as shown and 
then in reverse. Again the perseveration effect is 
measured by contrasting performance in the task 
requiring adaptation with the original performance, 
Forty-five seconds are allowed for the forward and 90 
seconds for the reverse sections of the test. 

6. Scale of rigidity (R scale). This is a 22-item scale 
of general statements which Gough (5) found to be 
empirically related to rigid behavior. These items are 
mixed among 44 masking items which in themselves 
could be scaled as a measure of social responsibility. 
All 66 items were obtained from Gough’s California 
Psychological Inventory. The score is the number of 
rigid responses favorably endorsed by the subject. 

Tn order to meet one of the most common criticisms 
of rigidity tests (cf. also 20), two separate scores were 
recorded for all tests where speed was at issue. The 
first score, termed the “nonrigidity” (NR) score 
represents performance on a practice series and serves 
as an indicator of the individual’s performance on the 
function measured. The second score is the “rigidity” 
score, i.e., the score indicating the amount of inter- 
ference resulting when rigid behavior inhibits adjust- 
ment to the altered condition. 

In computing the rigidity scores on the tests where 
time limits were imposed, a correction formula was 
applied to allow for the irrelevancies introduced into 
some of the tests due to motor speed and difficulty of 
alternation. Walker, Staines, and Kenna (20) suggest 
a set of correction formulae to correct for these artifacts. 
It was found, however, since the influence of specific 
test function had been allowed for by the two separate 


3 Copies of the test booklet and the manual of 
instruction containing complete descriptionsof subtests, 
norms, and scoring instructions have been deposited 
with the American Documentation Institute. Order 
Document No. 4651 from American Documentation 
Institute, Photoduplication Service, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C., remitting in adwance $2.00 
for microfilm or $3.75 for photoprints. 
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TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS FOR THE Frest SAMPLE (N = 216) 
Tests 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

1, Capitals-NR 561 425 123 143 183 -216 .228 —.027 .142 
2: Alphabet-NR 1522 025. .237.— «233. «258.342 .301 —.117 
3. Opposites-NR 140 -242 «201 «404. Ss .286«iw218 156 
4, Jar 129 -203 .069 -062 003 076 
5. P scale 420.271. 174 .247 016 
6. R scale .176 161 .178 109 
7. Opposites 1 .608 .215 109 
8. Opposites 2 .327 105 
9. Capitals -189 
10. Alphabet 

scores, that speed coyld be simply corrected for by ~ RESULTS 


scoring the ratio between the number of responses in 
the practice and the test series to give R, the rigidity 


score, so that 
R responses in test series 
responses in practice series” 


Subjects 


In order to permit generalization over a substantial 
part of the developmental range, it was felt desirable 
to use as wide a distribution of educational and occu- 
pational background as was feasible. As a result of 
these considerations, a sample of 216 subjects (Ss) 
was drawn from day and evening classes at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, from a social club for older 
people, from a church, and from a YMCA group. 

The sample ranged in age from 17 to 79, with a 
mean age of 38. The number of years of school attend- 
ance varied from 4 to 20 with a mean of 14.2 years. 
Occupational status was rated on a 10-point scale 
according to designations used by the United States 
Bureau of the Census ranging from “unskilled” to 
“professional,” with a resulting mean rating of 6.3. 
The nature of the sources used in obtaining subjects 
inevitably tended to produce a sample that was pre- 
dominantly middle class and which had attained an 
educational level somewhat above the average of the 
general population. 


TABLE 2 
MULTIPLE-GROUP Factor LOADINGS ror SAMPLE 1 
Tests I Il It 
1. Capitals-NR 72 -—.06 11 
2. Alphabet-NR BROOM aap eset: 
3. Opposites-NR 68 12 14 
4, Jar 13 31 —.05 
5. P scale > 29 53 07 
6. R Scale -33 -57 —.01 
7. Opposites 1 40 aks; 55 
8. Opposites 2 40 07 64 
9. Capitals 23 18 39 
10. Alphabet -08 -10 25 


For greater convenience, all distributions 
were arranged in 10 class intervals, which were 
coded from zero to 9. Since, in our cultural 
system, a high degree of “rigidity” is consid- | 
ered “undesirable,” it was decided to reverse | 
the assignment of coded scores to the rigidity 
variables. The reader should bear in mind then: 
that a low coded score on the rigidity variable 
indicates high prevalence of the “undesirable” | 
characteristic, i.e., “rigidity.” 1 

These scores were correlated by use of 
Horst’s system of matrix manipulation (7) | 
which permits efficient simultaneous compu- 
tation of the complete matrix of intercorrela- | 
tion coefficents. The correlations given by 
Table 1 are, in general, low; most of them,” 
however, are statistically significant.‘ Inspec- | 
tion of the correlation matrix shows groups 
of “rigidity” variables correlating positively’ 
with one another. | 

The correlation matrix was factored, using” 
a simplification of Thurstone’s multiple group” 
method (9, 18; cf. also 19, p. 170 ff.). The first 
hypothesis tested specified the existence of & 
single rigidity factor and a motor-speed factor. | 
The resulting factor-loading matrix and its 
subsequent rotations, however, led to the con- 
clusion that the single-factor hypothesis had 
to be abandoned, at least as far as the present | 
data are concerned. | 

After trying a number of different combina- 
tions (each time using the highest correlation: 
within each cluster as estimate of communal- 
ity), a three-factor combination emerged, 


‘With an W of 216, r is significantly different from 
zero if it exceeds .129 (p < .05) and if it exceeds -17t 
($ < 01). 5 
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TABLE 3 
Facror-Loapincs AFTER OBLIQUE ROTATION 
(SAMPLE 1) 
Tests I I m 
1. Capitals-NR {66% EOP A2 
2. Alphabet-NR .6 —.03 —.03 
3. Opposites-NR 46 09 14 
4. Jar 00 31 —.05 
5. P scale .00 -50 07 
6. R scale 05 56 —.01 
7. Opposites 1 05 00 55 
8. Opposites 2 05 —.10 64 
9. Capitals — .04 07 39 
10. Alphabet —.07 03 -25 


which, upon appropriate oblique rotation (10), 
showed adequate simple structure. Table 2 
shows the multiple-group factor-loading ma- 
trix and Table 3 gives the simple structure 
matrix obtained after oblique rotation. 

Factor I was named “Motor-Cognitive 
Speed,” and is high on the nonrigidity scores 
of the opposites, capitals, and alphabet tests. 
Factor II was identified as a “Personality- 
Perceptual Rigidity” factor and is high on the 
“jar” test, P scale and R scale. Factor III 
represents a “Motor-Cognitive Rigidity” di- 
mension and is high on both scores derived 
from the opposites test (Opposites 1 and Oppo- 
sites 2), the capitals, and the alphabet test. 

It is interesting to note that after a separate 
motor-cognitive speed factor has been speci- 
fied, the scores representing the rigidity con- 
cept seem to separate out into what substan- 
tially seems to be a representation of Werner’s 
“functional” and “structural” definitions, or 
into what Cattell has classified as “disposition- 
rigidity” and “ideational inertia.” 
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TESTING THE INVARIANCE OF THE 
FACTORIAL STRUCTURE 


In order to gain further reassurance as to the 
stability of the factorial structure specified in 
the above analysis, a new sample of 200 Ss was 
drawn. To permit a more rigorous test of the 
invariance of the factorial structure of the 
test, the new sample was drawn from a re- 
stricted population of college students between 
the ages of 18 and 26, with a mean age of 21.4 
years. Table 4 gives the intercorrelations for 
this new sample. This matrix was also factored 
by the same method, specifying the identical 
three-factor hypothesis. Tables 5 and 6 show 
the resulting factor-loading matrices before 
and after oblique rotation. Obviously these 
results are in very close agreement with those 
obtained from the first sample. Table 7 gives 
the intercorrelations of the primaries for both 
samples and effectively demonstrates the influ- 
ence of the sample characteristics upon the 
unrotated orthogonal multiple-group factor- 
loadings. 


THE PREDICTION EQUATION 


Once the structure of the rigidity battery has 
been determined to be essentially three- 
dimensional, it is possible to write appropriate 
regression equations that permit an estimate of 
factor scores from knowledge of the test scores 
of Ss on the original variables having high 
loadings on the specified factors (cf. 19, Ch. 
XXII). Since it is of interest to assess rigidity 
scores for Ss so that they are comparable to 
other tests, it seems convenient to write them 
in the form of standard scores with a mean of 
50 and an SD of 10. A regression equation is 


TABLE 4 
INTERCORRELATIONS FOR THE SECOND SAMPLE (V = 200) 
Tests $ 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

1. Capitals- i (357 069 —.049 .101 026 094 —.194 081 
2. N a 336 008 —.023 .045 018 «129 —.005 —.173 
3. Opposites-NR —'035 —.026 .128 .128 —.075 .068 130 
4. Jar ‘i17 156 110 070.065 — .043 
5. P scale 1380 -036 ~ 084: —.021 a113 
6. R scale .051 030 .049 175 
7. Opposites 1 .483 w a 
8. Opposites 2 : rh 
9. Capitals net 
10. Alphabet 
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TABLE 5 
Mottrere-Grovp Factor LOADINGS FOR SAMPLE 2 


Tests I It I 
1. Capitals-NR 74 02 —.05 
2. Alphabet-NR 68 —.03 —.05 
3. Opposites-NR -50 01 10 
4, Jar 02 29 03 
5. P scale — .05 58 — .03 
6. R scale 14 59 00 
7. Opposites 1 09 +13 -68 
8. Opposites 2 .08 12 -63 
9. Capitals —.07 07 24 
10. Alphabet .02 Bu .29 
TABLE 6 
FACTOR Loapincs AFTER OBLIQUE ROTATION 
(SAMPLE 2) 
Tests I IL Ill 
1. Capitals-NR 74 303). —.06 
2. Alphabet-NR 68  —.02 — .06 
3. Opposites-NR .49 —.01 09 
4, Jar 00 28 05 
5. P scale 7.09: 57 01 
6. R scale .09 .58 04 
7. Opposites 1 04 —.02 69 
8. Opposites 2 03 = —.02 64 
9. Capitals N09 02 25 
10. Alphabet —.01 -10 30 
TABLE 7 
INTERCORRELATION OF PRIMARIES 
Sample I Sample II 
Factor II II | Factor 0 m 
I 427 .508 I —.049 .075 
I 422 IL 148 


needed then of the form 
Y= XU +V, 

where Y is the matrix of factor T scores with 
means of 50 and sigmas of 10, where X is the 
matrix of deviation scores on the original test 
variables, where V is the correction for the 
arbitrary origin of the T scores, and where U 
is the matrix of regression weights. The matrix 
U can further be shown to be approximately 


proportional to the simple structure matrix 
and is of the form 


U = (10D) b, 
where D,signifies a diagonal matrix, and 0 is 
the simple structure matrix. 


Once the matrix of regression weights is 
known, it is simple to construct a transforma- 
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tion table for various observed raw score 
values, obviating the need to compute devi 
tion or coded scores for raw scores on 
individual test variables. 


DISCUSSION 

Setting out to discover a set of tests designed” 
to measure a generalized rigidity factor, it 
found that when measures of rigidity suffici 
to cover various theoretical approaches wel 
used, it became necessary instead to specii 
two distinct dimensions of rigidity plus” 
psychomotor speed factor. 

Some relation seems to exist between 
factors, however, which would indicate 
all might be useful estimates of different as- 
pects of an operational definition of the con- 
cept of rigid behavior. It is suggested then 
that in terms of the specific operations repre 
sented in the test battery used in the present 
study, rigid behavior might perhaps be dei 
fined as “a tendency to perseverate and resist 
conceptual change, to resist the acquisition of 
new patterns of behavior, and to refuse to re 
linquish old and established patterns.” 

The results of the present investigation by 
no means contradict the findings of previou 
factorial investigations (2, 3, 14, 17). Indeed, 
they would seem to provide a reinterpretatic 
of such studies by showing that if a number 0 
different approaches are included within o 
investigation, the number of dimensions founi 
remains essentially identical with those elu 
dated in the separate inquiries. 

In terms of the operations specified by tl 
present test and the real-life situations 
which they seem to relate, the following inti 
pretations are suggested. 

The “psychomotor speed” score indicate 
the individual’s rate of emission of famili 
cognitive responses. A high score would 
to imply superior functional efficiency in cop 
ing with familiar situations requiring raplt 
response and quick thinking. d 

The “personality-perceptual” score woul 
indicate the individual’s ability to adjus 
readily to new surroundings and change 
cognitive and environmental patterns. It seem 
to be a measure of ability to perceive and al 
just to unfamiliar and new patterns 2 
situations. A 

The “motor-cognitive” score indicates # 
individual’s ability to shift without difficut 
from one activity to another; it is a measure 
effective adjustment to shifts in familiar pi 
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terns and to continuously changing situational 
demands.® 

Obviously the TBR (Test of Behavioral 
Rigidity) at this time is primarily an experi- 
mental instrument. Further studies are needed 
to verify its reliability and validity, independ- 
ent of the internal validation provided by the 
described operations designed to demonstrate 
the invariance of the test’s factorial structure. 

After administering the TBR to more than 
500 Ss, it is felt that the test is suitable over 
the entire adult age range and does not require 
more than a fourth-grade education. In order 
to ensure reliability of results, it is suggested, 
however, that if the test is used with older 
people it be administered individually or to 
groups of two or three under close supervision 
by the examiner. Administration time of the 
test has been found to vary from 50 to 70 min- 
utes depending on the size of the group tested. 

Norms have been computed separately for 
the college sample (V = 200), a sample of 
college graduates over 70 years of age (N = 
50), and for the general population sample 
(N = 216). The latter sample, of course, bears 
the restriction imposed by its selection, i.e., 
it is valid for a population of educational level 
of high school graduation or better and of mid- 
dle-class economic status (see footnote 3). 

It should be pointed out that all factor scores 
show negative correlations with age. A positive 
correlation also seems indicated between low 
rigidity and high intelligence. This trend could 
indicate that rigidity, as defined in this study, 
might act as a suppressor variable in conven- 
tional tests of intelligence, particularly with 
the older age groups. Further studies are 
needed, however, to clarify these relation- 
ships, since intelligence per se was not at issue 
in the present investigation. In view of the age 
shift in rigidity scores, it will also be necessary 
eventually to provide some correction when- 
ever intergroup comparisons are desired. 


SUMMARY 


1. A battery of rigidity tests, some of which 
were selected from the literature and others of 


šIt would be interesting to examine behavioral 
correlates of the linear combination of the three factor 
Scores (since they are in T-score form such composite 
score may be arrived at by simple addition). Such a 
study will indirectly be another test of the validity of 
the use of a single rigidity concept. Work along this 
line, using the TBR, is presently being conducted as 
one phase of University of Washington’s interde- 
partmental gerontology studies project. 
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which were newly constructed, representing 
various views on the problem under investiga- 
tion, were administered to a group of 216 Ss 
selected to represent a wide range of age, occu- 
pation, and education. 

2. Scores were computed to provide separate 
estimates of performance on the psychological 
function measured as well as for the amount of 
rigidity observed, to provide adequate correc- 
tion in those tests where speed and other arti- 
facts were suspected. 

3. A factor analysis of the intercorrelations 
among the obtained scores resulted in the re- 
jection of the hypothesis of a single rigidity 
factor. Instead, behavioral eigidity seems best 
described by three factors, interpreted as 
“motor-cognitive speed,” “‘personality-per- 
ceptual rigidity,” and “motor-cognitive rigid- 
ity.” 
4, The test battery was administered to a 
second sample of 200 college students. Inter- 
correlations for this sample were also factor 
analyzed, the resulting simple structure matrix 
being in substantial agreement with that ob- 
tained from the first sample, thus demonstrat- 
ing factorial invariance of the specified struc- 
ture. 

5. Norms were computed for samples of the 
general population, college population, and for 
aged college graduates. These norms, as well 
as the test manual, are made available through 
the American Documentation Institute. 
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PHENOMENAL, IDEAL, AND PROJECTED CONCEPTIONS 
OF SELF* 


IRA FRIEDMAN 
Cleveland Receiving Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio 


me STUDIES of Raimy (7), Hartley (4), 
McQuitty (5), and others tend to support 

the contention of Rogers (8) that posi- 

tive and accepting attitudes toward the self 
are associated with good psychological adjust- 


f ment. Yet, a cursory examination of clinical 


data immediately reveals many classes of 
individuals for whom the reported positive 
and accepting attitudes toward the self are 


based upon distortions or misperceptions in 


self-appraisal. This is particularly true of 
manic patients, of many paranoid schizo- 
phrenics, and of some neurotics who employ 
mechanisms of self-enhancement. In a true 
sense, however, we cannot speak of these 
individuals as having accepting attitudes 
toward the self for, as Rogers points out, 
acceptance of self means that, among other 
things, the client is able “to perceive his own 
feelings, motives, social and personal experi- 
ences, without distortion of the basic sensory 
data.” Clearly then, what is needed is a meth- 
odological approach which will assess effectively 
the degree to which the phenomenal self 
represents an accurate appraisal. 

In order to make such an assessment, an 
outside criterion is needed as an estimate of 
what an individual is really like. But as Fiedler 
(2) points out, “... we do not at present pos- 
sess any method by which we can obtain an 
objective picture of how the patient ‘really’ 
is... .” This statement is particularly true if 
we view the individual in terms of interrelated 
systems and levels of personality wherein valid 
descriptions of one or another system or level 
tells only part of the story. As we describe 
more levels and the interrelationship of these 
levels in various systems, we approach a more 
complete personality picture, i.e., an estimate 
of how the individual really is. At our present 

1 This article is a modification of a portion of a 
dissertation entitled “Phenomenal, Ideal, and Pro- 
jected Conceptions of Self and Their Interrelationships 
in Normal, Neurotic, and Paranoid Schizophrenic 
fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
Western Reserve University, 1953. 


stage of knowledge, complete description re- 
mains an hypothetical ideal. 

These difficulties, however, do not vitiate 
the possibility of assessing the accuracy of 
self-appraisal. In the present research an 
approach to this problem was attempted by 
extending the area of investigation to include 
aspects of the self system which are not ob- 
tained, in the strict sense, By the phenomeno- 
logical approach. Since these aspects of the 
self system are dependent upon projection, 
and are derived from a projective test protocol, 
they have been labeled the projected self con- 
cept. This projected self concept may be 
considered as an organized configuration of 
perceptions of the self and of the self-in-rela- 
tionship which influences the manner in which 
an individual completes or structures an in- 
complete or unstructured situation. These per- 
ceptions may exist at conscious or subliminal 
levels. The significance of the projected self 
concept becomes more apparent when viewed 
jn terms of its relationship to the phenomenal 
self picture. 

The Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) 
was employed because of the basic assumption 
that the story teller reveals his own conscious 
and unconscious strivings, dispositions, con- 
flicts, and impulses through identification with 
the story hero (6). In telling stories about the 
TAT cards, the S is not aware that he is 
revealing aspects of his personality. This allows 
the individual to reduce the force of the 
defending mechanisms by moving at a distance 
what otherwise would have to be defended 
against more firmly. Therefore, the self quali- 
ties projected into the TAT should theoreti- 
cally be different from those obtained through 
introspection. These*qualities reflect needs and 
characteristics which are important for the S 
and which exist at different levels within the 
individual. The stronger a need or characteris- 
tic, the more it is likely to be projected into 
the TAT. If these needs or characteristics are 
conscious and accurately appraised, then a 
greater relationship would exist between the 
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phenomenological or phenomenal self and the 
projected self. Lack of telationship between 
the phenomenal self and the projected self 
would indicate a larger portion of personal 
experience existing out of awareness or un- 
realistically appraised.” 

Utilizing this rationale, the present study is 
an investigation of the relationship between 
the phenomenal self, the ideal self, and the 
projected self in normal, neurotic, and para- 
noid schizophrenic Ss. In a majority of studies 
dealing with the self concept, investigations 
have not only been limited to a phenomeno- 
logical approach but have also been confined 
primarily to normal and psychoneurotic Ss. 
The inclusion of a paranoid schizophrenic 
group in the present study was deemed advis- 
able because of the clinical similarity in their 
phenomenal self pictures to those of normals. 
Tf this similarity is observed experimentally, 
an evaluation of the accuracy of these phenom- 
enal self pictures should reveal differences 
between these two groups. 


METHOD 


Eighty statements were derived from common 
themes of TAT stories (9) and from a random set of 
protocols of people who were similar to the experi- 
mental population. The statements reflected character- 
istics and abilities, feelings and emotions, impulses to 
action, thoughts and ideas, goals and orientations that 
people generally lack or possess in varying degrees. In 
addition several statements reflected the self-in-rela- 
tionship to others and to the environment, 

The Q sort (10) was adopted as the method for 
obtaining an estimate of the phenomenal, ideal, and 
projected self. Both the phenomenal and ideal self 
concepts were approached directly through this 
method by requiring each S to characterize himself 
(phenomenal) and the way he would like to be (ideal). 
The S is asked to sort a series of statements along a 
scale from those most characteristic of him (or of the 
way he would like to be) to those least characteristic 
of him (or of the way he would like to be). By this 
operation the S tells us what he thinks he is like and 
the way he thinks he would like to be. 

The projected self concept is related to those quali- 
ties which the S attributes to the identification figure 
in his TAT stories. Five cards of the TAT (1, 3BM, 
6BM, 7BM, and 14) were administered to each S and, 
from the individual protocol, the same statements 


2? The stimulus properties of the cards or “card pull” 
need not be of concern since the effects, in a group com- 
parison research, should be the same for all groups. 
While stimulus properties may influence the absolute 
degree of relationship, it cannot influence observed 
differences’ in the degree of relationship between the 
different groups. 
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were sorted by the Æ in the same manner in which the 
Ss had previously sorted these statements for their | 
phenomenal and ideal self concepts. 

Since E was the only rater in the research proper, a 
reliability study was necessary to show that other 
judges could sort the statements, from reading the 
TAT protocols, ina similar manner. Prior to the study, 
10 records were selected at random representing a popu- 
lation similar to the one employed in the study itself, 
The E rated all 10 records. Five judges were selected 
and given a varying number of protocols to rate so that 
two other ratings in addition to E’s were made for each 
record. The Z’s ratings for each record were compared 
with each of the ratings made by two other judges on 
the same record. The 20 reliability coefficients thus ob- 
tained ranged from .45 to .88 with a mean correlation 
of .74 and a median of .77. When computing the average 
correlation by the method of s transformation of a 
correlation coefficient (3), the reliability figure was .75, 

To avoid the possibility of contamination in ratings, 
the TAT protocols of the experimental population 
were coded and put aside for rating at a later date. 
In addition, wherever feasible, if Æ recorded the sorts, 
another psychologist administered the TAT and coded 
it; whereas when Æ administered the TAT, the record- 
ings of phenomenal and ideal self sorts were made by 
another person. These methods appeared effective in 
enabling E to rate a TAT protocol without awareness 
of S’s phenomenal and ideal self sorts. 

The sample consisted of 48 white, male Ss—16 
normals, 16 psychoneurotics, and 16 paranoid schizo- 
phrenics. The three groups were roughly equated as to 
age and education. The paranoid schizophrenic group 
consisted exclusively of hospitalized patients with a 
psychiatric diagnosis of paranoid schizophrenia at the 
time of testing. The neurotic group was composed of 
nonhospitalized Ss who were undergoing some form of 
psychotherapy. All but one member of this group were 
veterans of World War II who had received a “service- 
connected” diagnosis of psychoneurosis and all had an 
existing neurotic diagnosis at the time of testing. No 
one was included in this group if a previous diagnosis of | 
psychosis had been made. The utilization of a group 
undergoing psychotherapy was considered feasible 
since, in all cases, the number and type of contacts were | 
not sufficient to produce any marked change. At the 
time of examination, the Ss were deemed representative 
of a neurotic population. The normals were people who 
seemed to be functioning effectively socially and 
occupationally, who felt no serious maladjustment 
within themselves, and who had no history of psychia- 
tric treatment. 


Statistics | 
The data which were subjected to statistical analysis 
consisted of three approximately normal distribution) 
of 80 statements for each S. These Q-sort distributions | 
represented the S’s own sortings for phenomenal 
and ideal self concepts and the E’s sorting for each 21 
based upon the characteristics of the TAT hero (pr 
jected self concept). Intra-individual correlations were 
obtained to indicate the degree of relationship among 
the three distributions for each S. This yields pheno™ 
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TABLE 1 


MEDIAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE VARIOUS 
ASSESSMENTS OF SELF 


S-It S-P I-P 
N* .625 .42 .375 
PN 03 .395 —.03 
PS .425 115 015 


* Symbols refer to normal (N), psychoneurotic (PN), and 
paranoid schizophrenic (PS) groups. 

t Symbols refer to phenomenal self (S), ideal self (I), and 
projected self (P). 


enal-ideal (S-I), phenomenal-projected (S-P), and 
ideal-projected (I-P) correlations for each S in each of 
the three groups. The product-moment correlation 
formula suggested by Cronbach (1) for use when the 
scores of all persons have the same mean and variance, 
as in the case of Q-sort data, was employed. In order 
to test whether group differences in respect to these 
correlations were significant, the Wilcoxon T test (11), 
a nonparametric technique, was employed. 


RESULTS 


Median correlations for each group on the 
phenomenal-ideal (S-I), phenomenal-projected 
(S-P), and ideal-projected (I-P) comparisons 
were computed and are presented in Table 1. 

In testing for significant differences between 
the groups on these comparisons, p values were 
obtained from the Wilcoxon T test. These 
values are presented in Table 2. 

These results indicate that the correlation 
between the phenomenal self concept and the 
ideal self concept (S-I) is significantly different 
(and higher) in normals than in neurotics but 
does not reach a significant level of confidence 
in comparing normals with paranoid schizo- 
phrenics. In addition, this S-I correlation in 
the paranoid schizophrenic group was sig- 
nificantly different (and higher) than that of 
the neurotic group. 

Comparing the phenomenal self concept 
with the projected self concept (S-P) both the 
normal and neurotic groups revealed a signifi- 
cantly different (and higher) correlation than 
the paranoid schizophrenic group, but were 
not significantly different from each other. 

The correlation between the ideal self con- 
cept and the projected self concept (I-P) was 


2 The letter S was employed to represent the phe- 
nomenal self concept, since this variable is more 
generally referred to in the literature simply as the self 
concept. 
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TABLE 2 
p VALUES 
S-I S-P I-P 
N-PN 01 39 01 
N-PS 09 -01 01 
PN-PS .01 -01 67 


significantly different (and higher) in the nor- 
mal group as compared to each of the other 
groups. No significant difference was observed 
between the neurotic and paranoid schizo- 
phrenic groups in this comparison, 
e 
DISCUSSION 


The results indicate that the normals tend 
to see themselves as they would like to be, re- 
flecting positive attitudes toward the self. The 
psychoneurotic group tended to regard their 
self qualities as being very much different from 
the way they would like to be. Subjective feel- 
ings of dissatisfaction and negative attitudes 
toward the self appear to be characteristic of 
this group. The paranoid schizophrenic group 
is more difficult to characterize because of its 
greater variability. It may be stated however, 
that their satisfaction with themselves is not as 
great as might be expected if only successful 
mechanisms of self-enhancement were opera- 
tive. On the other hand, their dissatisfaction 
with themselves is not commensurate with the 
degree of objective disturbance. It appears, 
however, that self-enhancement may be re- 
garded as the predominant: group tendency 
since only three of the 16 Ss reflected a low 
S-I correlation commensurate with the degree 
of disturbance. The remainder of the group 
tended to cluster more toward the upper end 
of the continuum.’ 

These results indicate further that both the 
normal and neurotic groups have a significantly 
higher S-P correlation than the paranoid schiz- 
ophrenic group. In other words, the elevated 
S-I correlation (positive self concept) of the 
paranoid schizophrenic group is based upon 
unrealistic self appraisal whereas both the high 
S-I correlation (positive self concept) of the 
normal and the low S-I correlation (negative 


4The individual intercorrelations upon which this 
observation is based have not been presented in this 


paper. 
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self concept) of the neurotic are based upon a 
more realistic degree of self appraisal. 

Since the ideal self sorts of the three groups 
were not appreciably different, the I-P com- 
parison indicates that the normals were the 
only group to project positive self qualities into 
the TAT, and they were significantly different 
in this respect from both the psychoneurotic 
and paranoid schizophrenic groups. Although 
there were no significant differences between 
the two maladjusted groups in this comparison, 
it is important that, of the negative qualities 
which are projected into the TAT by both 
groups, the neurotic consciously recognizes 
these qualities whereas the paranoid schizo- 
phrenic does not. 

If positive attitudes toward the self based 
upon realistic self-appraisal are considered 
necessary for the existence of self-acceptance in 
accordance with Rogers’ formulation, then 
only the normal group reflects self-accepting 
attitudes. The negative phenomenal self con- 
cept of the neurotic and the distorted self- 
appraisal of the paranoid schizophrenic indi- 
cate that self-acceptance is lacking in both of 
these pathological groups. It is important to 

recognize that positive self attitudes do not 
represent a sufficient condition for the existence 
of self-accepting attitudes. In the literature 
there is a tendency to equate these two con- 
cepts. The inclusion of paranoid schizophrenics 
in the present study, i.e., individuals who 
grossly distort the basic sensory data, serves 
to indicate a need for a careful evaluation of 
phenomenological data. It is suggested that 
investigations of the self concept might be- 
come even more fruitful by an extension which 
includes an evaluation of qualities existing 
outside of awareness or distorted in conscious 
appraisal. The results of this study suggest 
that the combined use of the phenomenological 
and projective approaches to personality as- 
sessment has certain advantages that neither 
approach possesses separately. Because cer- 
tain maladjusted individuals adopt defenses 
of self-enhancement, the utilization of subjec- 
tive self-satisfaction as a sole criterion of ad- 
justment must be modified by an evaluation 
of the realistic or unrealistic quality of self- 
appraisal; and, since both neurotic and para- 
noid schizophrenics project negative self 
qualities» into the TAT, it is necessary to 
evaluate phenomenologically whether these 
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qualities are perceived or distorted in con- | 
scious appraisal. i 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present study is an investigation of the 
relationship between phenomenal, ideal, and 
projected self concepts in normal, neurotic, 
and paranoid schizophrenic Ss. It represents 
an attempt to evaluate the accuracy of phe- 
nomenologically reported self percepts. The 
rationale employed was that the greater the 
discrepancy between phenomenal self esti- 
mates and projected self qualities, i.e., char- y 
acteristics of the TAT hero, the greater was 
the amount of personal experience that existed 
out of awareness or was unrealistically ap- 
praised. 

The sample consisted of 48 white, male | 
Ss—16 normals, 16 psychoneurotics, and 16 
paranoid schizophrenics. Each S was asked to | 
characterize himself (phenomenal self) and the 
way he would like to be (ideal self) by sorting 
80 statements according to Q-sort method: 
These same 80 statements were also sorted by | 
E to characterize the TAT hero of each $1 
based upon five TAT stories (projected self). 
A reliability study revealed that other judges 
could approximately replicate E’s sortings. 

The results indicate that the normals have 
positive attitudes toward the self on a realistic 
basis. The paranoid schizophrenic group 1) 
vealed positive self attitudes which were Te) 
flective of self-enhancing defenses and wert 
based on unrealistic self-appraisal. The net 
rotic group maintained negative self attitudes 
based upon a realistic perception of disturbanc | 
within the self. Since a positive self concept | 
based upon realistic self-appraisal is essentiah 
according to Rogers, for self-acceptance t0 
exist, only the normal group revealed set" 
accepting attitudes. 

The study espouses the combined use of the 
phenomenological and projective approaches 
in the evaluation of personality adjustment 
The results suggest that the exclusive use 0 
either approach separately could be misleading | 
in certain respects. Secondly, it appears that 
the extension of the self concept to includé 
qualities existing outside of awareness oF CM 
torted in consciousness is efficacious and fruit 
ful, particularly in investigations of se 
accepting attitudes where positive self pic 
do not necessarily reflect self-acceptance. 
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AUTHORITARIANISM OR ACQUIESCENCE? 


BERNARD M. BASS 
Louisiana State University 


Personality (1), the F scale has become 

one of the most widely used social psy- 
chological research tools. The authors and 
most writers subsequently believed that the 
items of the scale had considerable content 
validity since they were concerned with con- 
ventional mores, submission to authority, and 
power orientation. Empirical validation stud- 
ies, along with internal consistency analyses, 
appeared to corroborate these conclusions 
since the F scale was found to correlate to 
some extent with other psychometric measures 
such as rigidity (13), dogmatism (14), and 
ethnocentrism (1). Yet, the authors regarded 
the F scale as an “‘indirect” assessment. Hence, 
they intimated that it contained more than 
content validity. Cohn (7), however, showed 
that college students readily could distort the 
results, indicating the scale lacked disguise. 


S* the appearance of The Authoritarian 


PURPOSE 


The present study tested the hypothesis 
that performance on the F scale has less to 
do with the content validity of the items than 
with the response set to acquiesce to any gener- 
alizations about social isswes—authoritarian or 
equalitarian. Thus, it was proposed that scores 
on the F scale and any other inventories con- 
cerned with generalizations about social rela- 
tions, morals, prejudice, custom, and status 
relations are primarily measures of the tend- 
ency to agree with any opinionated or doc- 
trinaire statements about human affairs. Veri- 
fication of the hypothesis would cast new light 
on the findings of correlations between the F 
and other similarly constructed scales. 


PREVIOUS CONCEPTUALIZATIONS 


A number of studies have appeared in the 
last few years which suggest that a more 
parsimonious concept than authoritarianism 
may be used in accounting for personality 
differences of significance in understanding 
fascist or antidemocratic tendencies. 


1 The author wishes to thank Lee J. Cronbach and 
_ Clyde E. Hoble for their helpful suggestions in com- 
pleting this study. 
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Dogmatism, misanthropy, xenophobia, sug- | 
gestibility, and acquiescence are some of the 
basic concepts that have been offered. 


Dogmatism 

Analyses (13, 14, 15) of the F scale by 
Rokeach led to the inference that ‘‘authori- 
tarianism” as measured by the F scale wasa 
reflection in the personal-social relations area 
of a more generalized personality trait of dog- 
matism. Rokeach (14) was able to construct a 
Dogmatic Personality Scale composed of state- 
ments concerning overidentification with a 
cause, guilt, egocentrism, etc, which correlated 
.67 with the F scale and .51 with an inventory 
composed of both reactionary and radical 
opinionated statements, matched for opposite 
content, about international affairs, God, s0- 
cialized medicine, etc. i 


Misanthropy 


Sullivan and Adelson (16) suggested that 
misanthropy might be the desired, more gen- 
eralized, concept. They found a correlation of 
.43 between assenting to derogatory statements 
about ethnic minorities and assenting to derog- 
atory statements about people in general. 


Xenophobia 


Campbell and McCandless (6) advanced 
xenophobia as the more basic concept. They 
found the E and F scales to correlate highly 
with each other and with a scale measuring 4 
general dislike of others. 


Suggestibility 


Guba and Getzels (10) submitted 19 “innet 
directed” and 19 “outer-directed” slogans 
which were associated with opposing behav 
ioral tendencies to a group of subjects. The 
subjects tended to accept slogans of either 
direction or reject both types of slogans. The 
tendency to accept any type of slogan als? 
correlated significantly with scores on the E 
scale, The authors concluded that both thet 
scales were measures of suggestibility implying | 
then, that scores on the F scale were associat 
with the tendency to be suggestible. 


A 


AUTHORITARIANISM OR ACQUIESCENCE? 


Acquiescence 


Cohn (8) found a correlation of .41 between 
the F scale and the tendency to respond “yes” 
to MMPI items. This implied that acquies- 
cence—the tendency to concur with any 
statement—could account for some of the 
variance of the F scale. Acquiescence appeared 
to explain an unpublished correlational analy- 
sis of 13 scales based on 20 aphorisms each 
by the present author. All the scales, unfor- 
tunately, were scored in the same direction on 
any given scale. The author obtained an inter- 
correlation matrix which contained only posi- 
tive correlations although the scales involved 
items in such diverse and opposite domains as 
misanthropy and affiliation, aggression and 
nurturance, and self-abasement and achieve- 
ment. 

Subsequent to the completion of the present 
study, the author was directed to an Italian 
publication by Ancona (2) in which he de- 
scribes the development and use of a scale 
composed of 15 items from the F scale and 
15 “reciprocals” of the same items in order to 
measure the response set to acquiesce. He 
obtained significant negative relations between 
this means of measuring acquiescence and 
projective measures of the need for achieve- 
ment (2, 3). 

Acquiescence might account also for Har- 
desty’s (12) and Block and Block’s (4, 5) results. 
Hardesty found that more authoritarian sub- 
jects tend to react faster in associating words 
involying abstract social issues. Block and 
Block reported that subjects who acquiesce 
and score high on the E scale tend to set 
norms earlier in the autokinetic experiment 
(4), and to accept more readily suggestions 
from the experimenter (5). 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE G SCALE 


For each of 29 statements in the original 
F scale, a statement was placed in a newly 
constructed scale, henceforth referred to as 


the G scale.( Ancona [2] labeled a similar inde- 
1 
pendently developed scale, Scale F Each new 


statement was opposite in meaning—or as 
opposite as the author could make it—to an 
original statement of the F scale. In some 
cases, it was merely enough to insert or remove 
the word “not” or “no” in the original state- 
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ment to obtain its opposite. In other cases, 
extensive revision was necessary. 

Each of the statements of the F scale was 
paired with its opposite in the G scale and 
presented to a class of 63 students in introduc- 
tory sociology. To reduce “halo” effect in the 
ratings, 6 pairs of statements in agreement 
with each other were interspersed among the 
29 pairs of opposing statements. 

The subjects were asked to rate each pair 
of statements using the following schedule: 
0—Identical in meaning; 1—More similar than 
opposed in meaning; 2—Neither similar nor 
opposed in meaning; 3—More opposed than 
similar in meaning; 4—Cofnpletely opposite in 
meaning. 

Table 1 lists the 29 pairs of statements in 
order of the median of ratings assigned to each 
pair by the subjects. In the presentation of 
the pairs of statements to the subjects, the 
order was randomized and F and G scale’items 
were presented either first or second in random 
sequence. 

The six pairs of similar statements, employed 
to reduce halo, which are not listed in Table 1 
had median ratings of 2.52, 1.90, 1.01, .93, 
.37, and .16, respectively. 

Of the original 29 pairs of F and G items, 
only the last pair listed in Table 1 had a 
median “opposition” value which indicated it 
was regarded by the 63 judges as a pair of 
statements more similar than opposed in mean- 
ing. This pair, which failed to be more opposite 
than similar, was eliminated from further con- 
sideration in the remainder of this study. 


CoMPARISON OF THE F AND G SCALES 


One statement from each of the 28 pairs of 
opposite statements was placed in either Form 
1 or Form 2. If a statement of the F scale was 
placed in Form 1, its opposite G scale state- 
ment was placed in Form 2 and vice versa. 
Each form contained 28 statements in all, half 
of which were from the original F scale and 
half were from the G scale without any paired 
opposites appearing in the same form, 
Subjects ie 

Eighty-four students in various undergrad- 
uate psychology classes, who, in general had 
no previous knowledge of studies using the F » 
scale were administered Forms 1 or 2. Sixty- 
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Tue PARED OPPOSITES OF THE F AND G SCALES IN ORDER OF MEDIAN DEGREE OF 
OPPOSITION AS RATED BY 63 JUDGES 


Median Rating of 
Degree of Opposition 


Bernarp M. Bass 


TABLE 1 


F Scale 


G Scale 


3.99 


3.78 


3.75 


3,73 


3.71 


3.67 


People can be divided into two distinct 
classes, the weak and the strong. 


The business man and the manufacturer 
are much more important to society 
than the artist and the professor. 

Familiarity breeds contempt. 

Every person should have complete faith 
in some supernatural power whose 
decisions he obeys without question. 

It is best to use some prewar authorities 
in Germany to keep order and prevent 
chaos. 

Some people are born with an urge to 
jump from high places. 

Human nature being what it is there will 
always be war and conflict. 

No weakness or difficulty can hold us 
back if we have enough will power. 

The wild sex life of the old Greeks and 
Romans was tame compared to some of 
the goings-on in this country, even in 
places where people might least ex- 
pect it. 

Nobody ever learned anything really im- 
portant except through suffering. 

Homosexuals are hardly better than 
criminals and ought to be severely 
punished. 

Nowadays when so many different kinds 
of people move around and mix to- 
gether so much, a person has to protect 
himself especially carefully against 
catching an infection or disease from 
them. 

Sex criminals such as those who rape and 
attack children, deserve more than 
mere imprisonment; such criminals 
ought to be publicly whipped, or worse. 

When a person has a problem or worry, it 
is best for him not to think about it, but 
to keep busy with more cheerful things. 


Wars and social troubles may someday be 
ended by earthquake or flood that will 
destroy the whole world. 


Some ae it will probably be shown that 
astrology can explain a lot of things, 
An insult to our honor should always be 
punished. 

Young people sometimes get rebellious 
ideas, but as they grow up they ought 
to get over them and settle down. 


People cannot be divided into two 
distinct classes, the weak and the } 
strong. 4 

The artist and the professor are much 
more important to society than the | 
business man and the manufacturer, 

Familiarity does not breed contempt, 

No person should have complete faith in | 
some supernatural power whose de- 
cisions he obeys without question. 

It is worst to use some prewar authorities | 
in Germany to keep order and prevent 


No people are born with an urge to jump 
from high places, 

Human nature being what it is, universal 
peace will come about eventually. 

Weaknesses and difficulties can hold us 
back; will power is not enough. 

Some of the goings-on in this country, | 
even in places where people might least 4 
expect it, are tame compared to the 
wild sex life of the Greeks and Romans. 1 


j 


Nobody ever learned anything really im- 4 
portant through suffering. Í 

Homosexuals are not criminals and Í 
should not be punished. 


A person does not have to worry about 
catching an infection or disease just 
because many different kinds of people ~ 
move around and mix together a great 
deal nowadays. 


Sex criminals such as those who rape and | 
attack children should be treated a8 | 
sick people, not publicly whipped o% 
worse, l 

When a person has a problem or worry, it 
is best for him to think about doing: 
something about it, not be distracted 
by more cheerful things. 

Wars and social troubles may someday be 
ended by wisdom and education, not 
by an earthquake or flood that W! 
destroy the whole world. 

Astrology will never explain anything. 


An insult to our honor should be studied, 
ideas. As they grow up they ought to} 


try to carry them out and not be com” 
tent to get over them and settle down: 
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TABLE 1—Concluded 


Median Rating of 
Degree of Opposition 


F Scale 


G Scale 


3.51 


3.39 


3.33 


3.24 


3.10 


2.96 


2.93 


2.87 


2.57 


2.53 


1.86 


What this country needs most, more than 
laws and political programs, is a few 
courageous, tireless, devoted leaders in 
whom the people can put their faith. 


No sane, normal, decent person could ever 
think of hurting a close friend or rela- 
tive. 

Nowadays more and more people are pry- 
ing into matters that should remain 
personal and private. , 

Most people don’t realize how much our 
lives are controlled by plots hatched in 
secret places. 

What a youth needs most is strict disci- 
pline, rugged determination, and the 
will to work and fight for family and 
country. 


Obedience and respect for authority are 
the most important virtues children 
should learn. 


Science has its place, but there are many 
important things that can never pos- 
sibly be understood by the human 
mind. 

There is hardly anything lower than a 
person who does not feel a great love, 
gratitude, and respect for his parents. 


If people would talk less and work more, 
everybody would be better off. 


A person who has bad manners, habits, 
and breeding can hardly expect to get 
along with decent people. 

Most of our social problems would be 
solved if we could somehow get rid of 
the immoral, crooked, and feeble- 
minded people. 


What this country needs most, more than 
a few courageous, tireless, devoted 
leaders in whom the people can put 
their faith, is better laws and political 
programs, 

A sane, normal decent person might have 
to hurt a close friend or relative. 


Nowadays, not enough investigating of 
personal and private matters is done, 


Our lives are not at all controlled by plots 
hatched in secref places. 


What a youth needs most is to be free to 
make up his own mind, to be flexible 
and to work and fight for what he con- 
siders right personally even though it ' 
might not be best for his family and 
country. 

Self-reliance, respect for democracy and 
lack of need to submit to authority are 
the most important virtues children 
should learn. 

Because of science, it will be possible for 
the human mind to understand most 
important things. 


Many fine people honestly could never 
bring themselves around to feeling a 
great love, gratitude, and respect for 
their parents. 

If people would discuss matters more 
before acting, everybody would be 
better off. 

Decent people can get along with a 
person who has bad manners, habits, 
and breeding. 

Most of our social problems would be 
solved if we could somehow cure or 
help the immoral, crooked, and feeble- 
minded people. 


three of these subjects were given Form 1 first 
and Form 2 a week later. Twenty-one students 
received Form 2 first and Form 1 a week later. 
The standard instructions given by Adorno 
et al, (1) were used in administering both forms. 


Method of Scoring 


The pairs of statements in opposition were 
sorted into four “levels of opposition” accord- 
ing to their median rated degree of opposition. 
Seven pairs of statements were placed at each 
of the four levels. The midpoint of the range 


of medians for each of the four levels was 
3.95, 3.79, 3.50, and 2.88 respectively. 

An F subscale score and a G subscale were 
obtained for each subject at each of the four 
levels. This was ddhe by scoring the 7 state- 
ments of each scale at each level in the manner 
outlined by Adorno et al. for the original F 
scales. Values ranging from +3 for strong 
agreement with the statement by a subject to 
—3 for strong disagreement were assigned each 
response. A constant of 3 was added to elimi- ` 
nate negative values and a subjéct’s total 
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TABLE 2 
MEAN SCORES ON THE F AND G SUBSCALES AND THEIR COMPOSITES AND THEIR CORRELATIONS BY LEV 
OPPOSITION 
Standard 
Mean Scores Deviations Correlations 
Midpoint of the Range 
of Medians of F G 
Opposition Ratings Sub- Sub- 
scales scales 
3.95 2.67 2.80 
3.79 2.36 3.31 
3.50 2.89 3.04 
2.88 3.36 3.60 
Combined Scale 2.83 3.18 


score for a given subscale was divided by 7 to 
determine his average agreement or opposition 
to a given set of 7 statements which composed 
an F or G subscale. A score of 3.0 implied 
neutrality. Subscale scores could range from 
0.0 to 6.0. 


Scoring Results 


Table 2 presents the mean scores for all 
subjects on all subscales. 

The grand mean value of 3.00 for the entire 
group confirmed the supposition that the con- 
tents of the F and G scales were on the whole 
opposite in meaning. When added algebraically 
for the group as a whole, the scales served to 
cancel each other. 

The subjects, all from psychology classes, 
tended as a group to be more equalitarian 
than authoritarian on both scales, in that they 
tended to disagree more with the F scale 
statements (M = 2.83) and agree more with 
the G scale statements (M = 3.18). This dif- 
ference was significant according to the analy- 
ses of variance to be described below (p < .01). 


EvDENCE or Response SET TO ACQUIESCE 


If no response set existed, then each indi- 
vidual’s F scale score when combined with his 
G scale score, should sum ¢o a constant of 3.00 
(ignoring chance fluctuations). 

The variance of individuals on combined F 
and G scdtes should be attributable to chance 
if no response set existed. Response set to 
acquiesce could be inferred if significant differ- 
ences appeared in total scores based on the 
addition *of the two scale scores. It would 
mean that some individuals agreed with both 


F scale statements and opposite G scale stat 
ments, while other individuals disagreed wit 
both. Table 3 presents the three-way analysi 
of variance of these combined F and G score 
The three main effects were: F and G scale 
(Scales), the four levels of opposition (Levels) 
and individual differences (Individuals). _ 
Two of the three first-order interaction! 
Scales X Individuals and Scales X Ley 
were significant sources of variance (p <.01 
(Vaxi/ V. aaxi= 3.2 and Vya/Vixixi = 8.3 
The third interaction, Individuals X Levi 
was not significantly different from the hi 
order-interaction, Scales X Levels X vi 
uals (Va/Vaxixi = .5); therefore, the two we 
combined into a pooled error term. The mi 
effects, Levels, Scales, and Individuals, Wt 
then tested for significance using as appropri 
error terms; Pooled Error, Scales X Ind 
uals, and Scales X Levels. The various F rat 
and their significance are shown at the botti 
of Table 3. 
Of primary concern to this study was t 
ratio, Vi/V, of 2.7, which is significa 
(p < .01). This finding suggested that vat 
tions among individuals’ composite F 
scores could not be accounted for by chan 
as estimated by pooled error. Thus, it ¥ 
inferred that individuals differ from each 
significantly in their tendency to acquiest 
any statements about human interac 
whether for or against authoritarian ideolo 
However, this generalization holds only if 
ignore fluctuations of individuals from í 
scale to the other for the ratio V;/V.xi @ 
was not significant. 
Since the interaction, Individuals X 
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TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF F AND G SCALE Scores BY LEVELS oF OPPOSITION 
Source SS df Vv 
(s) Scales (F and G) 1114 1 
(1) Levels of Opposition 2647 3 NS 
(i) Individuals 6156 83 74.2 
(s X 1) Scales X Levels 870 3 290.0 
(s X i) Scales X Individuals 9322 83 112.3 
G X I) Individuals X Levels 4787 249 19.2 
(s X 1 X i) Scales X Levels X Individuals 8658 249 34.8 
(p) Pooled (X 1X i) +G X1) 13,445 458 27.0 
Total 33,554 671 
Vixa Vexi Vax 
F=- 5 Fa- a3 F 2 = 8.3* 
Vaxaxi Voxixi Vaxaxi apo 
V. y, 
F=- =4.3* F=- =99% F=- =38 ° 
Vp sxi Voa 
Yı vı 
F = — = 32.7* F= =3. 
z oe 3.0 
Yi vi 
Fete=27* PF=—e=,7 
Vp Voi 


°p < 0. 


was not significant, it was inferred that indi- 
viduals were consistent in their differential 
tendencies to approve statements at different 
levels of opposition. Another interesting con- 
sistency in the data was the tendency of 
subjects to acquiesce more to items of both 
scales which were in less opposition to each 
other. This tendency could not be accounted 
for by chance acording to the ratio, V/V p of 
32.7. (This result will be considered again later 
in more detail.) 


CORRELATION BETWEEN AUTHORITARIANISM 
AND ACQUIESCENCE 

At each level of opposition, the F and G 
subscale scores were correlated with each 
other. Formula 13.34 in Guilford (11, p. 358) 
was used to estimate the correlations between 
F and the total score based on the algebraic 
sum of F and G. The correlations between the 
G subscale scores and the combined scores 
from F and G subscales were estimated in the 
same way. Table 2 shows these correlations 
which indicate that F scale scores contributed 
more to the total or acquiescence score than 
the G scale scores. This is consistent with and 
may be explained by the fact that the cor- 
rected split-half reliability of the F scale was 
‘81 while the corrected split-half reliability of 
the G scale was only .50. 


As statements became less opposite in 
meaning, response set to acquiesce? increased 
consistently according to the correlations listed 
in Table 2 between F subscale scores and F 
+ G subscale scores and between G sub- 
scale scores and F + G subscale scores. If it 
can be assumed that statements drawn from 
less opposite pairs occupy less extreme posi- 
tions on the authoritarian-equalitarian con- 
tinuum than those statements drawn from 
pairs in great opposition, then these results 
are consistent with Cronbach’s (9) generaliza- 
tion that response set increases as items 
become more ambiguous. The present results 
suggest that response set to acquiesce increases 
as statements become more ambivalent. It also 
is consistent with unpublished results obtained 
by the author which indicate that decrease in 
educational level of respondents correlates 
with the tendency to agree with any fairly 
abstract aphorisms. (This ambiguity-acquies- 
cence relationship may help to account for 
the negative correlation obtained by Levinson 
between the F scale and intelligence test 
scores [1]). 

2 The response set to acquiesce should not þe con- 
fused with the tendency to increase in agreement. All 
subjects increased in their agreement with statements 
at lower levels of oppositions. But, in addition, indi- 


vidual differences in tendency to agree with all items 
became more consistent with statements at lower - 


levels of opposition. 
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4 TABLE 4 
Tue FG CORRELATION MATRIX 
Scale F G(-) 
F (.81) -20 
Ge) -20 (.50) 
TABLE 5 
Factor MATRIX 
Factor 
Scale I Ir ny 
Acqui- Authoritar- 
escence p ianism 
F RAG 47 -81 
G 53 —.47 50 


CONTENT VERSUS RESPONSE SET 
VARIANCE 


A multiple centroid factor analysis was per- 
formed on the correlation matrix shown in 
Table 4. (The G scale has been reflected.) The 
diagonal entries are the corrected split-half 
reliabilities of the F and G scales of .81 and 
+50. respectively. Therefore, the analysis fac- 
tored the reliable variance rather than the 
common variance of both scales,* 

The unrotated centroid factor matrix is 
shown in Table 5. 

From the results shown in Table 5, it is 
inferred that the factor with which the F and 
G scales correlate equally but opposite in 
direction concerns authoritarian-equalitarian 
content. The factor with which both the F and 
G scales correlate Positively is regarded as a 
factor measuring the tendency to acquiesce to 
both authoritarian and equalitarian gener- 
alities. If these factors are labeled correctly, 
then it is concluded (ignoring the possibility 
of content variance unique to the F scale, not 
found on the G scale) that 59 per cent of the 
variance of the F scale is accounted for by 
Factor I, Acquiescence, while only the remain- 
ing 22 per cent of the reliable variance of the 
F scale concerns Authoritarianism as found in 
Factor II. Thus, three-fourths of the reliable 

variance of the F scale appears to be a function 
of acquiescence. 


* This analysis was suggested in a letter by Lee J. 
Cronbach. 
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CONCLUSIONS 3 


Much has been made of the correlations 
between the F scale and various measures of 
ethnocentrism, intolerance, leadership ideol 
ogy, misanthropy, and xenophobia. The pres- 
ent results suggest that the F scale will | 
correlate highly with any set of slogans about: 
social issues where items are all scored in the 
same direction. For example, if the F scale, z 
along with a series of only favorable generali | 
zations about Negroes—preferably with some 
degree of ambivalence associated with each— 
are presented for approval or disapproval, the | 
present results force us to predict that “au 
thoritarians” will turn out to be much more | 
“favorable” toward minority groups than 
heretofore suspected. 

It must be made clear that the results of | 
this study should not lead to rejecting the 
Supposition that the F scale is measuring gen- | 
eralized personality tendencies which have 
been reported as associated with rigidity, 
intolerance for ambiguity, and conformity 
when these latter are measured by means | 
other than concurrence with proverbs, gener- 
alizations, and maxims. The results do suggest 
that a large amount of the variance in the F | 
test measures the generalized trait of acquier 
cence, not authoritarianism. Moreover, the ; 
results suggest that doubt should be cast on | 
generalizations based solely on correlations 
between social attitude scales where all state- 
ments are scored in the same direction since 
a large percentage of the covariance may be 
due to this generalized tendency to acquiest? | 
tather than to the particular contents of the 
scales, 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to test the 
hypothesis that scores on the F scale and 
similarly constructed inventories are primarily 
measures of acquiescence rather than authori- 
tarianism. 

For each of the statements of the original F 
Scale, opposite statements were composed to 
form the G scale. The degree was determined 
to which each of the statements was in oppo 
Sition to its mate. 

Response set to acquiescence was measured 
by obtaining each individual’s tendency to sup” 
Port both F and G scalestatements. An analys 
of variance disclosed that, if individual 
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fluctuations from one scale to another are 
ignored, they, the individuals, tend to differ 
significantly from each other in tendency to 
acquiesce. (Acquiescence is correlated more 
highly with the results of the F scale—a more 
reliable scale—than with the G scale.) 

It appeared that response set to acquiesce 
increased as items became more ambivalent. 

A factor analysis of the data indicated that 
approximately three-fourths of the reliable 
variance of the F scale was associated with 
an acquiescence factor while only one-fourth 
was attributable to a content factor of author- 
itarianism. 

It is suggested that a much more parsimoni- 
ous explanation can be given to account for 
the positive relations between authoritar- 
ianism, misanthropy, xenophobia, and ethno- 
centrism, where all are measured by scores 
based on acceptance of generalizations about 
social affairs. It appears that these correlations 
may be due primarily to a response set to 
acquiesce to amy generalizations about social 
issues. In turn, this response set may have 
significance for understanding personality, 
Social attitudes, and problem-solving behavior. 
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of prestige suggestion, some investigators 

have proposed a primary factor of sug- 
gestibility (7), while others have interpreted 
the observed effects of suggestion in terms of 
perceptual reorganigation (2). A clearly defined 
explanation of this phenomenon is still lacking 
in the experimental literature. 

The traditional view advanced by Lorge (10) 
and Sherif (13) explained change in attitude as 
a function of prestige, where a change in pres- 
tige produced a change in judgment. Prestige 
was assumed to operate in such a manner that 
“an unchanged object of judgment undergoes 
change of evaluation” (2). The materjal con- 
tent and judged worth of an object do not play 
a part in producing changes in judgment. 

Asch (1, 2) and Lewis (9) object to the inter- 
pretation of Sherif and Lorge as suggesting that 
attitude change is almost entirely an irrational 
and uncritical process. They propose instead 
that attitude change is due to a change in the 
perception of the object which ultimately leads 
to a change in the attitude. Thus in contrast to 
the traditional viewpoint which proposes that 
the change takes place in the judgment of the 
object, they emphasize a change in the object 
of judgment (1). Asch suggests that under- 
standing plays an important role in judgment, 
and that identical statements, when attributed 
to different authors, come to have different 
meanings for subjects (Ss). These changed 
meanings lead to changes in judgments. 

The present authors are convinced that 
understanding plays a role in the judging of 
materials, and question ainvestigators who 
negate the influence of the judged worth of the 
materials in judgment. It is not possible, in 
choosing literary passages to be ranked in order 
of metit, to select passages identical in merit 


È ATTEMPTING to explain the phenomenon 


1 Because Mrs.Rhea Stagner Das has been so helpful 
in bringing precision to the language of this paper, 
in clarifying the formulations of the logic of the method, 
and adding one of the important statistical tests, we 
wish to add her name as a joint author of this study. 
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for each subject. Even if all the passages are 
from the same author, they will appeal differ- 
ently to different Ss. Asch criticizes Sherif’s 
experiment, pointing out that Sherif’s Ss were 
faced with the insoluble task of finding differ- 
ences between materials essentially similar, 
The question arises as to whether this is Pos 
sible in view of the complex nature of the per 
ception of differences between literary pas- 
sages. Asch notes the behavior of one of 
Sherif’s Ss as follows: “ ... in her case, the 
magic of the author’s name did not work, She 
took a cautious or, one may say, a negative 
stand, arranging the passages in her own way” 
(italics ours) (2). Apparently more than one 
basis for arranging passages was possible, even! 
when they did not appreciably differ. f 

Further evidence concerning the impossi- 
bility of rating passages which do not differ can 
be obtained from Sherif’s report. He reported” 
that a minority of the Ss tried to disregard the 
authors deliberately, making a special effort to 
overcome the influence of the author’s names: 
“... they wished that the names of the 
authors were not there” (12). Possibly these $5 
were obsessed by the perceived merit of the 
materials, and did not like to change theii 
judgment under the pressure of extraneous in- | 
fluences. Observing the low correlations re- 
Ported by Sherif, Asch remarks: “Surely there” 
were factors other than prestige at work” (2). 
Tt is possible that one such factor might be 
understanding of the Passages. 

Michael, Rosenthal, and de Camp (11) ob- 
serve a response which could be described as 
Prestige-independence. Such prestige-independ- 
ence, aside from possibly being a function of 
Personality or intellect, could also be a function 
of understanding the material to be judged. | 

The present experiment attempts to isolate | 
the factor of understanding and emphasize ils 
role in a prestige suggestion experiment. It 15 
Proposed that Prestige and understanding 
have differential effects as demonstrated by the 
resulting judgments of passages of poetry. 


BY 


UNDERSTANDING VERSUS SUGGESTION IN JUDGMENT or LITERARY PASSAGES 


METHOD 


Subjects 


Thirty undergraduate students in their junior and 
senior years from an undergraduate psychology course 
were used in this experiment. All students were fluent 
in reading Oriya,? and students specializing in literature 
and literary criticism were excluded. All students 
participated voluntarily, and were promised tea at the 
end of the experiment. 


Materials 


Ten poets were selected from the literature of 
Orissa with whom the Ss were familiar from their 
literature textbooks. Of these 10 poets, some were 
classical writers of high repute, while others were 
modern and had not yet attained such high standing. 
Such selection of poets was designed to insure that 
differential prestige value would be present. 

Ten short poetry passages were selected, all written 
in Oriya. Seven were from the writings of Rabindranath 
Tagore,’ translated into Oriya, and the remaining three 
were from classical Oriya poetry. The Passages were 
chosen so as to be of unequal merit, 


Experimental Design 


The 30 Ss were divided into three groups: Group 1 
as the control; Groups 2 and 3 as the experimental 
groups, differing from each other by the oral instruc- 
tions, There were two sessions, separated by a period 
of six days, 

At session I, Group 1 was asked to rank the 10 
Poetry passages from 1 to 10 in order of merit; Groups 
2 and 3 were given first the poets’ names and second the 
Passages of poetry, each to be ranked from 1 to 10 in 
order of merit. Groups 2 and 3, the experimental 
groups, received different instructions. While Group 2 
received ordinary ranking instructions, Group 3 re- 
ceived instructions designed to induce a critical attitude 
and hence introduce the factor of understanding specifi- 
cally into the judging process. 

At session IT, Group 1 was asked to rank 10 poetry 
Passages from 1 to 10 in order of merit; Groups 2 and 
3 were given the 10 poetry passages, each coupled with 
the name of its “author,” to be ranked in order of 
merit. The manner of attributing the authors to the 
Passages was as follows: (a) the three classical poets 
were assigned to the three classical passages of poetry; 
(b) the remaining seven poets were assigned the pas- 
Sages from Tagore. Within these limitations, the coup- 
ling of poet and passage was arranged for each subject 
Separately so that the rank originally assigned to the 
Passage and the rank assigned the poet were inversely 
telated. Thus a passage originally given the most favor- 
able rank would be coupled with a poet given the most 
unfavorable rank, while a passage given the most 
unfavorable rank would be coupled with a poet assigned 
the most favorable rank, and so on. 


? Oriya is the language spoken in Orissa. 
* Tagore isa winner of the Nobel prize in literature 
who comes from Bengal, India. 
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The experimental design can be summarized as follows: 


Group Session I Session IT 
1 Rank 10 poetry pas- Rank same 10 poetry 
sages, passages. 
2 Rank 10 poets, Rank same 10 poetry 
Rank 10 poetry pas- Passages assigned to 
Sages, the 10 poets. 
3 Rank 10 poets, Rank same 10 poetry 
Rank 10 poetry pas- Passages assigned to 
sages under in- the 10 poets, 
structions calling 
for careful atten- 
tion to merit. 


In the present experiment, Group 2 resembles the 
usual experimental group in pfestige suggestion experi- 
ments (8, 13). Group 3 was designed as the critical 
group in which the factor of understanding was to 
have been induced by directions calling for careful 
attention to the merit of the passages, 

In comparing the rankings of session I and TI, it is 
expected that Group 2 will be influenced by the factor 
of prestige, while Group 3 will resist it, showing negligi- 
ble shifts in rank. Group 1, the control group, would 
indicate chance shifts in judgment of the passages over 
a period of time. 

All Ss finished within a maximum time limit of 10 
minutes, although they had been told to take as much 
time as necessary. 


Instructions 


The instructions were given in Oriya; the English 
translation is given here. 


Session I 

1. Groups 2 and 3: “To each one of you, I shall 
give a sheet of paper. On this paper, you will find the 
names of ten familiar poets. Assign them positions 
from 1 to 10 according to your preference.” 

2. Groups 1 and 2: “Now, I shall present to you 10 
short passages of poetry written on these papers, 
Arrange them from 1 to 10 in order of merit; that is, 
poems which you like more, are to be given higher 
ranks than those which you do not like so much,” 
(Group 1 was not asked to rank poets.) 

3. Group 3: “I shall now present to you 10 short 
passages of poetry. These passages vary in their content 
and quality. To you, some of them would surely seem 
better than others. Read each of them carefully; think 
over the intrinsic merit of the passages; think what 
makes a poem really good and superior; which of these 
can be called poems of outstanding merit? Choose 
which of these appeal to you, decide yourself, then 
give them positions from 1 to 10.” 


. 
« 
Session IT ` 
1. Group 1: “Here are the same poetry passages 
which you had arranged. Please rank them again ac: 
cording to your preference.” i 
2. Groups 2 and 3: “Here are the same poetry pas- 
sages with the names of the poets who wrote them 
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Please rank the poems again from 1 to 10 according to 
your preference,” 


RESULTS 


Table 1 gives the rank-order correlation 
coefficients (rhos) which were computed for 
each individual’s set of rankings on the two 
‘sessions. Significance was determined for the 
positive correlations (5). (A significant positive 
correlation is expected when there is no sug- 
gestion, and a negative correlation would show 


TABLE 1 
RANK-ORDER CORRELATION FOR SESSIONS I 
AND II 
Group Subject Rho ? 
1 AMS 80 01 
JR .93 .01 
PKR 88 01 
DND 85 01 
BD 1,00 01 
SNM 91 -01 
JM 80 01 
BM «73 05 
BKD 48 = 
BPA 30 as 
Fes dbs ng Yate NN ie a S ARSA 
2 RSD 92 01 
BKM .10 ae 
UCP .52 a 
AD -33 oy 
CKD 38 pk 
HCD 03 = 
SSB —.50 mo 
NPP 58 ust 
NPB 06 pe 
MHK 45 = 
pa os a a AS SN a do E S 
3 AS —.66 .05 
HKM .32 XE 
KCM 52 ik 
SP -24 at 
PM 70 a 
BPD .67 PE 
APP 85 01 
BPM .96 01 
JDS -96 -01 
SPM 78 02 


TABLE 2 
Suaotary or FREQUENCY oF RHOS 


2 


Group Positive and Nonsignificant 
ificant or negative 
Lo 8 2 
2 1 9 
3 6 4 
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TABLE 3 
CHI-SQUARE VALUES COMPARING GROUPS 


extreme suggestion.) The number of positive 
thos which are statistically significant (p < 
.05), and the number of rhos not significant or 
negative are summarized for each group in 
Table 2. Three chi-square values were deter 
mined comparing the three groups two at a 
time: these values are given in Table 3. 


Discussion 


In terms of the expected influence of prestige 
and understanding, the following results would. 
be predicted: (a) rhos for Group 1 would be 
positive and significant; (b) rhos for Group 2 
would be negative, approaching zero, or noni 
significant; (c) rhos for Group 3 would be posi- 
tive and significant. 

Examination of the results indicates the 
following: s 

a. Eight out of 10 rhos for Group 1 were” 
positive and significant; the two remaining” 
thos were positive but did not reach the value” 
required for significance. 

b. Eight out of 10 rhos for Group 2 were 
positive but not significant; one rho was nega- 
tive; and one rho positive and significant. | 

c. Six out of 10 rhos for Group 3 were | 

positive and significant; three rhos were posi | 
tive but not significant; and one rho was | 
negative. 
_ If prestige operates as a factor influencing 1 
judgment, then Groups 1 and 2 would be ex- | 
pected to differ significantly. Table 3 indicates | 
that these two groups do differ significantly © 
@ < 01). 

The major test of the theories concerns the 
comparison between Groups 2 and 3, that is, if i 
understanding can compete successfully, then 
a significant difference would be expected bê- | 
tween Groups 2 and 3; if it cannot compete sut- 
cessfully, then a nonsignificant difference 
would be expected. Table 3 indicates that | 
Groups 2 and 3 do differ significantly from 
each other (p < .02), d 


UNDERSTANDING VERSUS SUGGESTION IN JUDGMENT oF LITERARY PASSAGES 


Furthermore, if understanding successfully 
eliminates the prestige influence, Group 3 
would not be expected to differ significantly 
from Group 1. Table 3 indicates that these two 
groups do not differ significantly. 

The results of Group 2 are consistent with 
the findings of Sherif, in that the prestige fac- 
tor induces changes in judgments of literary 
passages. While what would be ideally ex- 
pected, zero and negative correlations, was 
not obtained, nine of the ten rhos were in the 
anticipated direction. 

According to Asch’s contention that under- 
standing plays a role in changing judgments, 
while prestige per se does not, it would be ex- 
pected that Groups 2 and 3 would not differ, 
because Group 2 would also show the effect of 
understanding which was experimentally in- 
duced in Group 3. The results do not support 
this contention. Rather, these two groups differ 
significantly. Thus, it is indicated that in the 
presence of the prestige factor, while under- 
standing does function when specifically 
induced, it apparently does not function to 
such an extent when not specifically induced. 
Further, the prestige factor takes precedence 
in the latter situation. There is, in some 
manner, a “blind mysterious factor of pres- 
tige.” 

Some of the individual correlations are of 
interest. RSD of Group 2 showed the only 
significant positive rho in that group, indi- 
cating that this § was highly resistant to 
chance. She reassigned her original rank of one 
to the passage even though it was coupled 
with the poet she ranked as 10. Either she 
has a personality trait of prestige-resistance, 
or has distinctive affective associations with 
the poetry involved. Birch (3) reports cases of 
antisuggestion where noncommunist Ss agreed 
with statements falsely labeled as communist 
because the statements were consistent with 
well-structured attitudes of these Ss. AS, of 
Group 3, gavea negative correlation, indicating 
the presence of prestige suggestion. Such a 
high degree of suggestibility may be evidence 
for a factor of “primary suggestibility” as re- 
ported by Eysenck (6) and Eysenck and 
Furneaux (7). Kelman (8) contends that 
Personality factors of “ascendancy, self- 
confidence, and nervous tenseness” are related 
to suggestibility. 

In conclusion several points should be made. 
Tt has been demonstrated that understanding 
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and prestige have differential effects. When the 
factor of understanding is stressed, the pres- 
tige factor is weakened. In contrast, when nọ 
attempt is made to focus upon understanding, 
the prestige factor has a greater influence upon 
judgment, 

The effect of the prestige factor upon the 
judgment of materials of different merit is 
further support for Sherif (13). Although the 
results of this experiment support the tradi- 
tional explanation of prestige suggestion 
(10, 12, 13) rather than the theory of percep- 
tual reorganization (2), the latter is also par- 
tially supported. 

While the present inyestigators have at- 
tempted to relate fact to systematic theory as 
proposed by Doob (4), the results are still not 
unequivocal. 


SUMMARY 


The present experiment was designed to 
determine the effects of prestige and under- 
standing on the judgment of literary materials. 
For this purpose, 30 undergraduate students 
were divided into three groups, one control 
group, and two experimental groups which re- 
ceived different instructions. There were two 
experimental sessions, separated by a period 
of six days, 

In the first experimental session, the con- 
trol group was given 10 passages of poetry to 
be ranked. The two experimental groups first 
ranked the names of 10 poets, and then the 10 
passages of poetry. While the first experimental 
group was told just to rank the passages of 
poetry in order of merit, the second experi- 
mental group was instructed in such a manner 
as to induce a critical attitude. 

In the second experimental session, all 
groups were given the same 10 passages to be 
ranked again. For the two experimental 
groups, the passages of poetry were coupled 
with the names of the 10 poets. 

Rank-order correlation coefficients were cal- 
culated for the rankings of the two sessions for 
each subject. Chi-square values were obtained 
comparing the number of significant positive 
correlations for the three groups two at a time. 

The results indicate that the prestige fac- 
tor has a greater effect upon judgment when 
the factor of understanding is not brought into 
focus, and further, that prestige dogs influence 
the judgment of an object. However, strength- 
ening of the factor of understanding weakens 
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the effect of the prestige factor, so that the 
former has the greater effect upon literary 
judgments. 

The results of the present experiment have 
supported the traditional view of prestige sug- 
gestion as a function solely of prestige to a 
greater extent than they have supported the 
theory of perceptual reorganization. The re- 
sults of this experiment suggest, however, that 
there is an interaction between the two factors 
of prestige and understanding, and that a 
rapprochement between the two theories may 
be indicated. : 
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A STUDY OF NORMATIVE 
INFLUENCES UPON 


AND INFORMATIONAL SOCIAL 
INDIVIDUAL JUDGMENT 
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1, 3, 6) have demonstrated that indi- 

vidual psychological processes are sub- 
ject to social influences. Most investigators, 
however, have not distinguished among dif- 
ferent kinds of social influences; rather, they 
have carelessly used the term “group” influence 
to characterize the impact of many different 
kinds of social factors. In fact, a review of the 
major experiments in this area—e.g., those by 
Sherif (6), Asch (1), Bovard (3)—would indi- 
cate that the subjects (Ss) in these experiments 
as they made their judgments were not func- 
tioning as members of a group in any simple or 
obvious manner. The S, in the usual experi- 
ment in this area, made perceptual judgments 
in the physical presence of others after hearing 
their judgments. Typically, the S was not 
given experimental instructions which made 
him feel that he was a member of a group faced 
with a common task requiring cooperative 
effort for its most effective solution. If “group” 
influences were at work in the foregoing experi- 
ments, they were subtly and indirectly created 
tather than purposefully created by the experi- 
menter. 


R NOW, many experimental studies (e.g., 


HYPOTHESES 


The purpose of this paper is to consider two 
types of social influence, “normative” and 
“informational,” which we believe were opera- 
tive in the experiments mentioned above, and 
to report the results of an experiment bearing 
upon hypotheses that are particularly relevant 
to the former influence. We shall define a 
normative social influence as an influence to 
conform with the positive expectations? of 
another.’ An informational social influence may 


‘Dr. Gerard is now at the University of Buffalo. 
This research was conducted under a grant from the 
Office of Naval Research, Contract No. NONR 285(10). 

* By positive expectations we mean to refer to those 
expectations whose fulfillment by another leads to or 
reinforces positive rather than negative feelings, and 
whose nonfulfillment leads to the opposite, to alienation 
rather than solidarity; conformity to negative expecta- 
tions, on the other hand, leads to or reinforces negative 
rather than positive feelings. 

*The term another is being used inclusively to refer 


be defined as an influence to accept information 
obtained from another as evidence about reality. 
Commonly these two types of influence are 
found together. However, it is possible to con- 
form behaviorally with the expectations of 
others and say things which one disbelieves 
but which agree with the beliefs of others, 
Also, it is possible that one will accept an 
opponent’s beliefs as evidence about reality 
even though one has no motivation to agree 
with him, per se, 

Our hypotheses are particularly relevant to 
normative social influence upon individual 
judgment. We shall not elaborate the theoreti- 
cal rationales for the hypotheses, since they are 
for the most part obvious and they follow from 
other theoretical writings (e.g., 4, 5). 

Hypothesis I, Normative social influence 
upon individual judgments will be greater 
among individuals forming a group than 
among an aggregation of individuals who do 
not compose a group.‘ 

That is, even when susceptibility to informa- 
tional social influence is equated, we would pre- 
dict that the greater susceptibility to norma- 
tive social influence among group members 
would be reflected in the greater group influ- 
ence upon individual judgment. This is not to 
say that individuals, even when they are not 
group members, may not have some motiva- 


to “another person,” to a “group,” or to one’s “self.”” 
Thus, a normative social influence can result from the 
expectations of oneself, or of a group, or of another 


mn. 
Pin Generally one would also expect that group members 
would be more likely to take the judgments of other 
group members as trustworthy evidence for forming 
judgments about reality and, hence, they would be 
more susceptible to igformational social influence than 
would nongroup members. The greater trustworthiness 
usually reflects more experience of the reliability of 
the judgments of other members and more confidence 
in the benevolence of their motivations. Floweyer, when 
group members have had no prior experience together 
and when it is apparent in both the group and nongroup 
situations that the others are motivated and in a posi- 
tion to report correct judgments, there is no reason 
to expect differential susceptibility to ‘informational 
social influence among group and nongroup members, 
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tion to conform to the expectations of others— 
e.g., 80 as to ingratiate themselves or so as to 
avoid ridicule. 

Hypothesis II. Normative social influence 
upon individual judgment will be reduced when 
the individual perceives that his judgment 
cannot be identified or, more generally, when 
the individual perceives no pressure to conform 
directed at him from others. 

Hypothesis ITI. Normative social influence to 
conform to one’s own judgment will reduce the 
impact of the normative social influence to con- 
form to the judgment of others. 

Hypothesis IV. Normative social influence 
to conform to one’s own judgment from another 
as well as from oneself will be stronger than 
normative social influence from oneself. 

Normative social influence from oneself to 
conform to one’s own judgment may be 
thought of as an internalized social process in 
which the individual holds expectations with 
regard to his own behavior; conforming to 
positive self-expectations leads to feelings of 
self-esteem or self-approval while noncon- 
formity leads to feelings of anxiety or guilt. In 
general, one would expect that the strength of 
these internalized self-expectations would re- 
flect the individual’s prior experiences with 
them as sources of need satisfaction—e.g., by 
conforming to his own judgments or by self- 

reliance he has won approval from such signifi- 
cant others as his parents. As Hypothesis IV 
indicates, we believe that contemporaneous 
‘social pressure to conform to one’s own judg- 
ment may supplement, and perhaps be even 
stronger than, the individual’s internalized 
pressure to conform to his own judgment. 

Two additional hypotheses, dealing with the 
effect of difficulty of judgment, are relevant to 
one of the experimental variations. They 
follow: 

Hypothesis V. The more uncertain the indi- 
vidual is about the correctness of his judgment, 
the more likely he is to be susceptible to both 
normative and informational social influences 
in making his judgment. 

Hypothesis VI. The more uncertain the indi- 
vidual is about the correctness of the judgment 
of othets, the less likely he is to be susceptible 
to informational social influence in making his 
judgment.® 


5 Although we have no data relevant to this hypothe- 
sis, we present it to qualify Hypothesis V and to 
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METHOD 


Subjects. One hundred and one college students 
psychology courses at New York University we 
employed as Ss. The study was defined for the $s 
an experimental study of perception. \ 

Procedure. We employed the experimental sit 
developed by Asch (1) with certain modifications a 
variations which are specified below. For det: 
description of the procedures utilized by Asch 
replicated in this experiment, Asch’s publication sl 
be consulted. The basic features of the Asch siti 
are: (a) the Ss are instructed that they are partii 
in a perceptual experiment, wherein they have ton 
accurately the length of a given line with one of 
lines; (b) correct judgments are easy to make; (c) 
each experimental session there is only one naive 
the other participants, while ostensively Ss, are in f 
“stooges” who carry out the experimenter’s in 
tions; (d) each participant (i.e., the naive S and 
stooges) has to indicate his judgments publicly; © 
12 of the 18 perceptual judgments the stooges ann 
wrong and unanimous judgments, the errors of 
stooges are large and clearly in error; (f) the nai 
and the stooges are in a face-to-face relationship and 
have been previously acquainted with one another, 


counteract an assumption in some of the curre 
social psychological literature. Thus, Festinger 
has written that where no physical reality basis exi 
for the establishment of the validity of one’s 
one is dependent upon social reality (i.e., upon t 
beliefs of others). Similarly, Asch (2) has indic 
that group influence grows stronger as the judgme 
situation diminishes in clarity. The implication 
Hypothesis VI is that if an individual perceives th 
situation is objectively difficult to judge—that of 
well as he experience the situation in the same way 
as being difficult and as having uncertainty about 
judgments)—he will not trust their judgments 
more than he trusts his own. It is only as his con 
in their judgments increases (e.g., because he d 
that agreement among three uncertain judges pro’ 
more reliable evidence than one uncertain judi 
that the judgments of others will have informatio 
social influence. However (at any particular level 
confidence in the judgment of others), one can p 
that as his confidence in his own judgment e 
he will be more susceptible to normative social in 
With decreasing self-confidence there is likely 
less of a commitment to one’s own judgment 
hence, less influence not to conform to the judgment 
of others. 

®Inspection of the Asch situation would s 
that informational social influence would be sti 
operative. As Asch has put it (2, p. 461): 

The subject knows (a) that the issue is one of 
(b) that a correct result is possible; (c) that oF 
one result is correct; (d) that the others an 
oriented to and reporting about the same obj 
given relations; (e) that the group is in unanimi 
opposition at certain points with him. 
He further, perceives that the others are motii 
to report a correct judgment. In such a situat 
subject’s accumulated past experience would | 
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NORMATIVE AND INFORMATIONAL SOCIAL INFLUENCES 


To test the hypotheses set forth in the foregoing sec- 
tion, the following experimental variations upon Asch’s 
situation were employed: 

1. The face-to-face situation. This was an exact 
replication of Asch’s situation except for the following 
minor modifications: (a) Only three stooges, rather 
than eight, were employed;? (b) the S and the stooges 
were unacquainted prior to the experiment; and (c) 
two series of 18 judgments were employed. In one series 
(the visual series), the lines were physically present 
when the S and the stooges announced their judgments; 
in the other series (the memory series), the lines were 
removed before any one announced his judgment. In 
the memory series, approximately three seconds after 

T the lines were removed the first stooge was asked to 
announce his judgment. The sequences of visual and 
memory series were alternated so that approximately 
half the Ss had the memory series first and half had 
the visual series first. 

2. The anonymous situation. This situation was 
identical with the face-to-face situation except for the 
following differences: (a) Instead of sitting in the visual 
presence of each other, the Ss were separated by par- 
titions which prevented them from talking to each other 
or seeing one another; (b) Instead of announcing their 
judgments by voice, the Ss indicated their judgments 
by pressing a button; (c) No stooges were employed. 
Each S was led to believe he was Subject No. 3, and 

+ the others were No. 1, No. 2, and No. 4. He was told 

that when the experimenter called out “Subject No. 3” 

he was to indicate his judgment by pressing one of 
three buttons (A, B, or C) which corresponded to 

what he thought the correct line was. When an S 

pressed a given button, a corresponding bulb lit on 
his own panel and on a hidden master panel. Pre- 
sumably the appropriate bulb also lit on the panels of 

each of the other Ss, but, in fact, the bulbs on any S's 

panel were not connected to the buttons of the other 

Ss, When the experimenter called for the judgments 


to expect that he could rely on the judgments of others, 
especially if they all agreed. That is, even if his eyes 
were closed he might feel that he could safely risk his 
life on the assumption that the unanimous judgments 
of the others were correct. This is a strong informa- 
tional social influence and one would expect it to be 
overriding except for the fact that the subject has his 
eyes open and receives information from a source which 
he also feels to be completely trustworthy—i.e., from 
his own perceptual apparatus. The subject is placed in 
strong conflict because the evidences from two sources 
of trustworthy information are in opposition. 
In the Asch situation, it is apparent that, in addition 

to informational social influence, normative sol 
influence is likely to be operating. The naive Sisina 
face-to-face situation with acquaintances and he may be 
motivated to conform to their judgments in order to 
avoid being ridiculed, or being negatively evaluated, or 
even possibly out of a sense of obligation. While it may 
be impossible to remove completely the impact of 
Normative social influence upon any socialized being, 
it is evident that the Asch situation allows much oppor- 
tunity for this type of influence to operate. 

_ 7 Asch found that three stooges were about as effec- 
tive in influencing the Ss as eight. 
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of Subject No. 1, of Subject No. 2, and of Subject 
No. 4, a concealed accomplice manipulated master 
switches which lit bulbs on each of the S’s panels that 
corresponded to judgments presumably being made by 
these respective Ss. Subjects No. 1, No. 2, and No. 4 
were, in effect, “electrical stooges” whose judgments 
were indicated on the panels of the four naive Ss (all 
of whom were Subject No. 3) by an accomplice of the 
experimenter who manipulated master switches con- 
trolling the lights on the panels of the naive Ss. The 
pattern of judgments followed by the “electrical 
stooges” was the same as that followed by the “live 
stooges” in the face-to-face situation. (d) In providing 
a rationale for being labeled Subject No. 3 for each of 
the naive Ss, we explained that due to the complicated 
wiring setup, the S’s number had no relation to his 
seating position. Implicitly, we assumed that each 
S would realize that it would be impossible for the 
others to identify that a judgthent was being made 
by him rather than by any of two others, However, 
it is apparent from postexperiment questionnaires that 
many of the Ss did not realize this. It seems likely that 
if we had made the anonymous character of the judg- 
ments clear and explicit to the Ss, the effects of this 
experimental variation would have been even more 
marked. 

3. The group situation. This situation was identical 
to the anonymous situation except that the subjects 
were instructed as follows: 

This group is one of twenty similar groups who are 
participating in this experiment. We want to see how 
accurately you can make judgments. We are going 
to give a reward to the five best groups—the five 
groups that make the fewest errors on the series of 
judgments that you are given. The reward will be 
a pair of tickets to a Broadway play of your own 
choosing for each member of the winning group. An 
error will be counted any time one of you makes 
an incorrect judgment. That is, on any given card 
the group can make as many as four errors if you 
each judge incorrectly or you can make no errors 
if you each judge correctly. The five groups that 
make the best scores will be rewarded. 

4, The self-commitment variation. This variation was 

loyed in both the face-to-face and anonymous 
situations. In it, each S was given a sheet of paper on 
which to write down his judgment before he was 
exposed to the judgments of the others. He was told 
not to sign the sheet of paper and that it would not be 
collected at the end of the experiment. After the first 
series of 18 judgments, the Ss threw away their sheets. 
The Ss did not erase their recorded judgments after 
each trial as they did in the Magic Pad self-commitment 


variation. , ue $ 
4A. The Magic Pad self-commitment variation, This 
variation was employed in the anonymous situation. 
In it, each S was given a Magic Writing Pad on which 
to write down his judgment before he was exposed to 
the judgments of the others. After eacle S had been 
to the judgment of the others and had itfdicated 
his own judgment, he erased his judgment on the Magic 
Writing Pad by lifting up the plastic covering. It was 
made convincingly clear to the S that only he would 
ever know what he had written down on «he pad. 
5. The public commitment variation. This variation 
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was employed in both the face-to-face situation and in 
the anonymous situation. In it, the Ss followed the same 
procedure as in the self-commitment variation except 
that they wrote down their initial judgments on sheets 
of paper which they signed and which they knew were 
to be handed to the experimenter after each series of 
18 judgments, 


RESULTS 


The primary data used in the analysis of the 
results are the errors made by the Ss which 
were in the direction of the errors made by 
the stooges. We shall present first the data 
which are relevant to our hypotheses; later we 
shall present other information. 

Hypothesis I. The data relevant to the first 
hypothesis are presented in Table 1. The table 
presents a comparison of the anonymous situa- 
tion in which the individuals were motivated to 
act as a group with the anonymous situation in 
which there was no direct attempt to induce 
membership motivation; in both situations, no 
self or public commitment was made. The data 
provide strong support for the prediction that 
the normative social influence upon individual 
judgments will be greater among individuals 
forming a group than among individuals who 


TABLE 1 


MEAN NUMBER or SOCIALLY INFLUENCED Errors 
IN INDIVIDUAL JUDGMENT AMONG GROUP 
MEMBERS AND AMONG NONMEMBERS 


Morton DeutscH AND HAROLD B. GERARD 


do not compose a group. The average member 
of the group made more than twice as many 
errors as the comparable individual who did 
not participate in the task as a member of g 
group. 

Qualitative data from a postexperimental 
questionnaire, in which we asked the S$ to 
describe any feelings he had about himself or 
about the others during the experiment, also 
support Hypothesis I. Seven out of the fifteen 
Ss in the “group” condition spontaneously 
mentioned a felt obligation to the other group 
members; none of the individuals in the non- 
group condition mentioned any feeling of obli- 
gation to go along with the others. 

Hypothesis II. To test the second hypothesis, 
it is necessary to compare the data from the 
face-to-face and anonymous situations among 
the individuals who were otherwise exposed to 
similar experimental treatments. Tables 2 and 
3 present the relevant data. It is apparent that 
there was less social influence upon individual 
judgment in the anonymous as compared with 
the face-to-face situation. This lessening of 
social influence is at the .001 level of statistical 
confidence even when the comparisons include 
the “commitment variations” as well as both 
the visual and the memory series of judgments. 
The interaction between the commitment 
variations and the anonymous, face-to-face 
variations, which is statistically significant, is 


am such as to reduce the over-all differences 
Experimental Treatment | | ory | Visual] Total between the anonymous and face-to-face situa- 
Series | Series tion; the differences between the face-to-face 
and the anonymous situations are most 
SA hee! no 15 | 6.87 | 5.60 |12.47 strongly brought out when there is no commit- 
Notiztoup, anonymous, 13] 3.15| 2.77 | 5.92 ment: Similarly, if we compare the anonymous 
no commitment and face-to-face situations, employing the 
memory rather than the visual series, the ef- 
$ values* fect of the normative influence upon judgments 
o] os| o in the face-to-face situation is increased some- 
* Based on a ¢ test, using one tail of the distributi what, but not signifi peace: That isen 
; ution. eliminate counter-normative influences (i€. 

x TABLE 2 


FACE-TO-FACE 


SITUATIONS 


No Commitment 


Self-Commitment Public Commitment 


Situation 


Wsual Memory Total N Visual Memory Total N Visual Memory Total M 


Face-to-face, 
Anonymous 


3.00 
2.77 


4.08 7.08 


5.92 


13 
13 


-92 
+64 


75 
73 


13 


1.67 
13] 


1.37 


12 
11 


1.13 
.92 


2.52 
1.38 


1.39 
-46 


OO SSS SSS Se 


NORMATIVE AND INFORMATIONAL SOCIAL INFLUENCES * 


the “commitment”) and as we weaken reality 
restraints (i.e., employ the “memory” rather 
than “visual” series), the normative influences 
in the face-to-face situation operate more 
freely. 

The support for Hypothesis IT is particularly 
striking in light of the fact that, due to faulty 


TABLE 3 
p VALUES* FOR VARIOUS COMPARISONS OF SOCIALLY 
INFLUENCED ERRORS IN THE ANONYMOUS 
AND FACE-TO-FACE SITUATIONS 


Comparison Total Errors 
Avs. F 001 
A vs. F, no commitment -001 
A vs, F, self-commitment 10 
A vs. F, public commitment 001 
Interaction of commitment with A-F 01 


* p values are based on £ tests, using one tail of distribution, 
derived from analyses of variation. 


TABLE 4 
p VALUES* FOR VARIOUS COMPARISONS OF 
SOCIALLY INFLUENCED ERRORS IN THE 
DIFFERENT COMMITMENT TREATMENTS 


3 
Comparison £ ee A 
ERE- 
3 | 82 

È |E E 

No commitment vs. public commit- |.001/.01 |.001 
ment, F 

Ne commitment vs. self-commitment, |.001|.01 |.001 

Self-commitment vs, public commit- |.01 |NS |NS 
ment, F 

No commitment vs. self-commitment, |.001].01 |.01 

No commitment ys. public commit- |.001).01 |.002 
ment, A 

Self-commitment vs. public commit- |NS [NS |NS 
ment, A 


* pvalues are based on 4 tests, using one tail of the distribution, 
and derived from the analyses of variation. 


TABLE 5 
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experimental procedure, the “anonymous” 
character of the anonymous situation was not 
sufficiently impressed on some of the Ss, For 
these Ss, the anonymous situation merely pro- 
tected them from the immediate, visually ac- 
cessible pressure to conform arising from the 
lifted eyebrows and expressions of amazement 
by the stooges in the face-to-face situation. 
Complete feeling of anonymity would probably 
have strengthened the results. 

Hypotheses III and IV. Tables 4, 5, and 6 
present results showing the influence of the 
different commitment variations. The public 
and the self-commitment variations markedly 
reduce the socially influenced errors in both the 
face-to-face and anonynious situations. In 
other words, the data provide strong support 
for Hypothesis III which asserts that norma- 
tive social influence to conform to one’s own 
judgment will reduce the impact of the norma- 
tive influence to conform to the judgment of 
others. 

The data with regard to the influence of self- 
commitment are ambiguous in implication 
since the results of the two self-commitment 
variations—i.e., the “Magic Pad self-commit- 
ment” and the “self-commitment”—are not 
the same. The first self-commitment variation 
produced results which are essentially the 
same as the public commitment variation, 
markedly reducing socially influenced errors. 
The Magic Pad self-commitment variation 
produced results which were different from 
the no commitment variation, reducing the 
errors to an extent which is statistically sig- 
nificant; however, unlike the first self-com- 
mitment variation, the Magic Pad self-com- 
mitment was significantly less effective than 
the public commitment in reducing socially 
influenced errors. 

Our hunch is that the Ss in the first self- 
commitment variation perceived the commit- 
ment situation as though it were a public com- 
mitment and that this is the explanation of the 


6 


MEAN NUMBER or SOCIALLY INFLUENCED ERRORS IN JUDGMENTS IN THE Anonymous SITUATION AS AFYECTED 


BY THE COMMITMENT VARIATIONS 


= 


Magic Pad 


No Commitment Self-Commitment 


< 


Self-Commitment Public Commitment 


Visual Memory Total N Visual Memory Total N Visual M 


emory Total N Visual Memory Total N 


2.77 3.45 5.92 13 1.63 2.27 3.90 11 


a 3 1.37 li .92 46 1.38 13 
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TABLE 6 
b VALUES” FOR VARIOUS COMPARISONS OF 
SOCIALLY INFLUENCED ERRORS IN THE 
DIFFERENT COMMITMENT VARIATIONS 


Morton DEUTSCH AND HAROLD B. GERARD 


TABLE 7 


SOCIALLY INFLUENCED ERRORS IN ĪNDIVDUAL 
JUDGMENTS AS ÅFFECTED BY THE STIMULUS 
TO BE JUDGED (VISUAL oR MEMORY) 


Errors j Errors 


opens Errors | Visual | Messory 
Series | Series 
No commitment vs. Magic | .05 NS NS 
‘Pad self-commitment 
Magic Pad self-commitment | .005 | NS -0S 
vs, self-Commitment 
Magic Pad self-commitment | .001 | NS 01 


vs. public commitment 


* p values are based on £ tests using one tail of the distribution. 


> 

lack of differences between these two varia- 
tions. That is, writing their judgments indeli- 
bly supported the belief that “others can see 
what I have written.” The Ss in the Magic Pad 
self-commitment variation, on the other hand, 
were literally wiping their initial judgments 
away in such a manner that they would be 
inaccessible to anyone, Hence, in the Magic 
Pad variation, the normative influences to 
conform to one’s own judgment had to be sus- 
tained by the S himself, Normative influences 
from the .S’s self (to be, in a sense, true to him- 
self) were undoubtedly also operating in the 
honcommitment variation. What the Magic 
Pad did was to prevent the S from distorting 
‘his recollection of his independent judgment 
after being exposed to the judgments of the 
others. Further, there is a theoretical basis for 
assuming that the commitment to a judgment 
or decision is increased following the occurrence 
of behavior based upon it. Hence, the behavior 
of writing one’s judgment down on the Magic 
Pad makes the original decision less tentative 
and less subject to change. However, it is 
apparent that this internally sustained influ- 
ence to conform with one’s own judgment was 
not as strong as the combination of external 
and self-motivated influences. These results 
support our fourth hypothesis. 

Hypothesis V. Table 7 presents a comparison 
of the errors made on the visual and on the 
memory series of judgments. It is apparent 
that the Ss were less influenced by the judg- 
ments "of others when the judgments were 
made on a visual rather than on a memory 
basis, It is also evident from the data of Table 
2 that the,differences between the visual and 


memory series were reduced or disappeared 


Mean | un 

AY | ember ine 

Errors on visual series 99 | 2.20 005" 
Errors on memory series 99 | 2.60 
Total errors when visual series | 51 | 4.12 


eatin ; .005 
Total errors when memory series | 48 | 5.71 | 
was first 


* Based on a ¢ test of differences between visual and memory 
series for each subject. 


when the Ss wrote down their initial, inde- 
pendent judgments. These results support 
our fifth hypothesis which asserts that the 
more uncertain the individual is about the 
correctness of his judgment, the more likely he 
is to be susceptible to social influences in mak- 
ing his judgment. Further support comes from 
the questionnaire data. Out of the 90 Ss who 
filled out questionnaires, 51 indicated that 
they were more certain of their judgment when 
the lines were visually present, 2 were more 
certain when they were absent, and 39 were 
equally certain in both instances. 

Being exposed first to the memory series 
rather than the visual series had the effect of 
making the Ss more susceptible to social influ- | 
ence upon their judgments throughout both 
series of judgments. In other words, an S was 
more likely to make socially influenced errors 
on the memory series and, having allowed 
himself to be influenced by the others on this 
first series of judgments, he was more likely to 
be influenced on the visual series than if he had 
not previously participated in the memory 
Series, It is as though once having given in to | 
the social influence (and it is easier to give in 
when one is less certain about one’s judgment), | 
the S is more susceptible to further social in- |: 
fluences, 


DISCUSSION 


A central thesis of this experiment has been | 
that prior experiments which have been coi: , 
cerned with “group” influence upon individ 
judgment have, in fact, only incidentally been 
concerned with the type of social influent | 
Most specifically associated with groups 
namely “normative social influence.” Our Tè 


NORMATIVE AND INFORMATIONAL SOCIAL INFLUENCES 


sults indicate that, even when normative social 
influence in the direction of an incorrect judg- 
ment is largely removed (as in the anonymous 
situation), more errors are made by our Ss than 


' by a control group of Ss making their judg- 


ments when alone.’ It seems reasonable to con- 
clude that the S, even if not normatively 
influenced, may be influenced by the others in 
the sense that the judgments of others are 
taken to be a more or less trustworthy source 
of information about the objective reality with 
which he and the others are confronted. 

It is not surprising that the judgments of 
others (particularly when they are perceived to 
be motivated and competent to judge accu- 
rately) should be taken as evidence to be 
weighed in coming to one’s own judgment. 
From birth on, we learn that the perceptions 
and judgments of others are frequently re- 


-liable sources of evidence about reality. Hence, 


it is to be expected that if the perceptions by 
two or more people of the same objective situa- 
tion are discrepant, each will tend to re-exam- 
ine his own view and that of the others to see if 
they can be reconciled. This process of mutual 
influence does not necessarily indicate the 
operation of normative social influence as dis- 
tinct from informational social influence. Es- 
sentially the same process (except that the 
influence is likely to be unilateral) can go on in 
interaction with a measuring or computing 
machine. For example, suppose one were to 
judge which of two lines is longer (as in the 
Miiller-Lyer illusion) and then were given 
information that a measuring instrument 
(which past experience had let one to believe 
was infallible) came up with a different an- 
swer; certainly one might be influenced by this 
information. This influence could hardly be 
called a normative influence except in the most 
indirect sense. 

While the results of prior experiments of 
“group” influence upon perception can be 
largely explained in terms of non-normative 
Social influence, there is little doubt that nor- 
mative influences were incidentally operative. 
However, these were the casual normative in- 
fluences which can not be completely elimi- 
nated from any human situation, rather than 
normative influences deriving from specific 


8 Asch (2) reports that his control group of Ss 
made an average of considerably less than one error 


per S. 
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group membership. Our experimental results 
indicate that when a group situation is created, 
even when the group situation is as trivial and 
artificial as it was in our groups, the normative 
social influences are grossly increased, pro- 
ducing considerably more errors in individual 
judgment. 

The implications of the foregoing result are 
not particularly optimistic for those who place 
a high value on the ability of an individual to 
resist group pressures which run counter to 
his individual judgment. In the experimental 
situation we employed, the S, by allowing 
himself to be influenced by the others, in effect 
acquiesced in the distortion of his judgment 
and denied the authenticity of his own imme- 
diate experience. The strength of the norma- 
tive social influences that were generated in the 
course of our experiment was small; had it 
been stronger, one would have expected even 
more distortion and submission. 

Our findings, with regard to the commitment 
variations, do, however, suggest that norma- 
tive social influences can be utilized to buttress 
as well as to undermine individual integrity. In 
other words, normative social influence can be 
exerted to help make an individual be an indi- 
vidual and not merely a mirror or puppet of the 
group. Groups can demand of their members 
that they have self-respect, that they value 
their own experience, that they be capable of 
acting without slavish regard for popularity, 
Unless groups encourage their members to 
express. their own, independent judgments, 
group consensus is likely to be an empty 
achievement. Group process which rests on the 
distortion of individual experience undermines 
its own potential for creativity and produc- 


tiveness. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Employing modifications of the Asch situa- 
tion, an experiment was carried out to test 
hypotheses concerning the effects of normative 
and informational’social influences upon indi- 
vidual judgment. The hypotheses received 
strong support from the experimental data. 

Tn discussion of our results, the thesis was 
advanced that prior studies of “group” influ- 
ence upon individual judgment were only 
incidentally studies of the type of,social influ- 
ence most specifically associated with groups— 
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i.e., of normative social influence. The role of 
normative social influence in buttressing as 
well as undermining individual experience was 
considered, 
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SENSITIZATION AND PREJUDICE 


A, M. MARCHIONNE! anp F. L. MARCUSE 
The State College of Washington 


HIS study was concerned with the type 

of personality mechanism that might be 

elicited by presenting stimulus material 
which was congruous and stimulus material 
which was incongruous with the prevailing 
attitudes of high ethnocentric individuals with 
prejudicial attitudes toward the Negro and low 
ethnocentric individuals with nonprejudicial 
attitudes toward the Negro. The present study, 
then, was designed to evaluate the influence of 
ethnocentrism on various aspects of projected 
material and its recall. It was believed by the 
writers that in order to reach sound conclusions 
it would be necessary in the experimental de- 
sign (a) to present to both low and high ethno- 
centric groups stimulus material which would 
be congruous and incongruous with their pre- 
vailing attitude toward Negro-white inter- 
actions, (b) that such material should be as 
similar as possible, and (c) that personally 
relevant material should be compared with 
personally relevant material and not with 
neutral material. 


METHOD 
Procedure 


The final form of the Berkeley Ethnocentrism Scale 
(1) was used to define the high and low ethnocentric 
(E) groups. This form, consisting of 20 items, was ad- 
ministered to 375 introductory psychology students at 
The State College of Washington. Distribution of scores 
of both male and female Ss were made in order to allow 
for possible sex differences. From the two distributions, 
85 Ss were used (12 per cent of the highest and 12 per 
cent of the lowest scores were selected). The mean score 
of the high E group on the total scale was 91.9, and on 
the Negro subscale was 23.4, the corresponding scores 
for the low E group were 33.3 and 6.2. Both scores sig- 
nificantly differentiated the high and the low E groups 
at less than the .01 level. In intergroup comparisons 
between the high and low E groups, no significant 
differences were found with respect to age, Sex, and 
ACE score. The two extreme groups, both high and low, 
were further divided, making a total of four groups Im 
all. The two high E groups (Hi and Hz) were similar 
with respect to sex, age, ACE, and E scores. The two 
low E groups (Li and Ls) were also similar with respect 
to these variables. Both low and high E groups had no 
obvious visual defects as determined by gross exam 
tion with a Snellen Chart. 


1 This study was done in partial fulfillment zi a 
requirements for the degree of Master of Science in 
Psychology at the State College of Washington- 


Slides were then shown to the two high E groups and 
to the two low E groups in the following manner: one 
critical slide (C:) showing a Negro with a knife attack- 
ing a white man was shown to one of the low E groups 
(L:Cı) and to one of the high E groups (HiC;); another 
critical slide (Cz), similar to the first but showing a 
white man with a knife attacking a Negro, was shown 
to the other low E group (LaC2) and to the other high 
E group (H:C:). In short, to each E group, both ver- 
sions of the critical slide (Fig. 1) were presented. The 
four groups were thus distinguished both by their E 
score (high or low) and by the stimulus factors in the 
slides (C1 or Cz) presented to them. In addition to the 
critical slides, three neutral slides (N), unrelated to any 
obvious critical situation, were presented to the four 
groups. These neutral slides consisted of details concern- 
ing: a grocery store, a ski meet, and an Arbor Day cele- 
bration. Neutral slides, as well as critical slides, con- 
tained stimuli which could be reported quantitatively. 

‘The experiment was conducted on three successive 
evenings. (The Ss were given no indication that any 
relationship existed between their prior performance 
on the E scale, administered five weeks previously, and 
the present experiment.) A group procedure was used 
with a maximum participation of six individuals per 
session. At any one session Ss from both high and low 
E groups might be present. Seats were situated 636 ft. 
radial distance from the screen. A Keystone projector 


Fic. 1. CRITICAL Sues Cı AND Cs 
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Fic. 2. SAMPLE OF QUESTIONS FROM NEUTRAL AND CRITICAL SLIDES 


What is the price of butter?. 


A. M. MARCHIONNE AND F. L. Marcuse 


To what college does one of the skiers belong?. 
How many buildings are pictured?. 


What time does the clock show?. 


How many people are wearing hats?. 


Who is holding the knife?. 


16 ft. distant was used to project 2 by 2-in. slides to ap- 
proximately a 44 by 22-in. image on a regular beaded 
screen. In all groups the three neutral slides were pre- 
sented in a constant order prior to the critical slide. 
This was done to ensure familiarity with the procedure 
as well as to ensure attention to the critical slide. The 
following instructions were read prior to the experiment. 
“This is an experiment in visual perception. You will 
be shown slides of varfous scenes and after each slide 
you will be given written questions about that slide 
(Fig. 2). The slides will be exposed for only a brief pe- 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE or Hicom anp Low E Groups’ RE- 
SPONSES TO CRITICAL ITEM 


%In- % Dont 
Group N % Correct correct Know 
Sense Response Response 
LC 19 52.6 31.6 15.8 
LC, 21 61.5 15.4 23.1 
aston 21 90.5 0 9.5 
EC, 24 50 35 15 
——— a 
TABLE 2 


MEAN RESPONSES TO 22 NEUTRAL Irems or Hick 
AND Low E Groups 

a a 

| Correct Incorrect [Don’t Know 

Group | N Responses | Responses | Responses 


LLN | 40 [11.6 + 2.3] 4.7 4 1.6 5.7 + 2.5 

HHN |45 |11.8 + 1.8) 4.6 + 2.1] 5.6 + 2.6 

Ca es RMU Sloe Aisne |r" ane ese 
TABLE 3 


Criticar Ratios} or DIFFERENCES IN CORRECT 
Responses or Hick AnD Low E Grovrs IN 
HyporuEses 1 to 3 


a f > Critical Ratio 
ypothesie Correct Responses 

1, HC vs. iG, 2.7* 

2. HaC2 Vs, LCa 8 

3. HHN vs. LLN iS. 


+ Inasmuch as the critical ratios for don’t know Tesponses in 
no case approached significance, the incorrect Tesponses merely 
reflected the rechlts found for correct responses, 

"p= .03 


Mark here ark here 
if site if peed i 
( ) (a 
Cc) (a 
(eS) Co 
CEA ( 
Ca) (a 
Ge) C o 


riod of time so it will be necessary to pay close attention 
to the slide in order to answer the questions about it, 
There will be a 35-second interval between the darken- 
ing of the room and the exposing of the slide to enable 
you to get used to the darkness, I will ring a bell five 
seconds before a slide is to be exposed. After you have 
answered questions to one slide, the room will be dark- 
ened and the next slide will be exposed.” A three-min, 
period with the lights on was allowed for answering 
the written questions to each slide. The time period for | 
answering questions proved to be more than sufficient, | 
The S was also asked to check whether he was certain 

or uncertain of his answers to the questions. Each slide 
was exposed for 13 sec.? 


Null Hypotheses 


A critical slide is said to be congruous when the situa: | 
tion portrayed is consistent with pre-existing attitudes | 
(GiCi, L:C;). A critical slide is said to be incongruous | 
when the situation portrayed is not consistent with pre- 
existing attitudes (HsC:, LiC:). | 

1, When a slide congruous with the beliefs of a high | 
ethnocentric group is presented, this high ethnocentric | 
group (HC;) will not differ from a low ethnocentric | 
group (L1C;), to whom the same slide is shown, in their 
Tesponses. Í 

2. When a slide incongruous with the beliefs of a high 
ethnocentric group is presented, this high ethnocentric 
group (H:C2) will not differ from a low ethnocentric 
group (L2C;), to whom the same slide is shown, in their 
Tesponses. 

3. When slides neutral with respect to the beliefs of 
both high and low ethnocentric groups are presented, | 
then high ethnocentric groups (H,H:N) will not differ 


from low ethnocentric groups (L;L2N) in their re 
sponses, 


Resurts 


Differences in reporting were not found be 
tween male and female, and consequently they 
were grouped together. Similarly, in certainty | 
and uncertainty no differences were found.’ 

Hypothesis 1 is Tejected. Hypotheses 2 and | 
3 are accepted. l 


* À pilot study with 20 Ss had indicated that approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the questions could be answ' 
correctly in this time interval. 1 

__ Detailed breakdowns are contained in “Perceptual | 
Distortion in Racial Prejudice,” an unpublished thesis 
by A. M. Marchionne, The State College of Washing- 
ton Library, 1954, 
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Discussion 


It is of value to describe the sample from 
which high and low E individuals were ob- 
tained. A chief concern of The State College 
of Washington is agriculture, and a large pro- 
portion of the student body, approximately 
80 per cent, comes from rural communities in 
this Northwestern state. The background of 
the students is best described as middle class. 
Judged from meetings, lectures curricular and 
extracurricular, and the college newspaper, 
there is no particular interest in, or concern 
with, social issues. There are little or no overt 
or covert manifestations of prejudice, either 
for or against. 

In point 6 of the introduction, it was stated 
that the critical slides should be as similar as 
possible. Some methodological comment is in 
order. On an a priori basis, the critical slides 
used in the present experiment were similar but 
not identical. The need for approximate iden- 
tity may be questioned, for, on the one hand, 
one may be dealing with differences in the two 
slides which make no difference, or, on the 
other hand, it may be that the figure-ground 
telationship of the dagger or the clarity of a 
number of neutral factors may well lead to 
clarity of the total slide. Empirically if a dif- 
ference is found (e.g., LiC; vs. HC2), one may 
wonder whether the obtained results are due 
to the presence of a different degree of ethno- 
centrism in the two groups or whether the 
difference is found because one of the slides is 
visually clearer. In short, two variables may 
be present. In order to avoid the possible pres- 
ence of more than one variable, only inter- and 
not intragroup differences are presented, i.e., 
comparisons are made only when the identical 
stimulus (slide) is shown to both high and low 
ethnocentric groups. It is suggested that in 
order to have as nearly identical slides as pos- 
sible, the artist should be instructed to draw 
one rather than two similar pictures. Such a 
Picture should be devoid of the critical item, 
in this case the placement of the dagger. The 
drawing could then be photographed, printed 
on a matt surface, and then be completed by 
the artist. In this way near identity of all 
items could be obtained. 

The question may be raised as to whether 
distortion occurs in the visual experience it- 
self, in the trace left by the visual experience, 
or in. the reproduction of the visual experience. 


spi, 
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We tend to work with distortion in the visual 
experience itself in terms of the traditional 
method of thresholds, and think and speak of 
this area as that of perception. We tend to 
work with distortion in reproduction in terms 
of the traditional method of fidelity of report 
and think and speak of this area as that of 
testimony. If perception can be defined-as an 
“integration which has sensory experiences as 
its core” (5) or as a “belief of the truth of a 
proposition” (5) and if “perception is essential 
to observation” and observation in turn is 
necessary for report (6), then the value of 
defining perception narrowly is dubious, If 
one sees perception as suffusing both testimony 
and visual experience itself, then it is not con- 
fusing to obtain similar results (to those re- 
ported here) to the question of “Two men are 
fighting, a Negro and a white; one has a knife. 
Which man has the knife?” The fact that the 
knife may be ascribed to the Negro does not, 
in the writers’ opinion, lessen the significance 
of the response involved; for distortion when 
it occurs may well occur in other than visual 
experience. Or again, it may be said (and has 
been said) by way of objection to this enlarged 
interpretation of perception that asking the 
question “Who has the knife?” confuses per- 
ceptual accuracy with memory distortion and 
expectations. However, the objection suggests 
the relationship that it sets out to disprove; 
in short one does not isolate perception, one 
only gives the appearance of doing so. The 
very fact that it has often been found necessary 
to utilize the concept of apperceptive mass 
suggests again the futility of trying to isolate 
perception even in its home ground—threshold 
experimentation. 

The data from the present experiment would 
suggest that prejudice manifests itself by 
sensitization in the high E group, ie., by 
superior recall of material that is congruous 
with prevailing attitudes. In the low E group 
recall to either slide is similar and, it may be 
said that this group appears to be more ob- 
jective in perceptién in that they are not in- 
fluenced by set. It would seem that an unfavor- 
able attitude toward the Negro reinforces 
itself by the S being acutely aware ofereality 
factors. These findings are consonant with 
those of Lindzey and Rogolsky (2) for anti- 
Semitic attitudes. Neutral materigl did not, 
as in the case of Lindzey and Rogolsky (2) 
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differentiate between high and low E groups. 
What, it may be asked, are the parallels of 
this laboratory experiment in everyday life? 
It is believed that some degree of sensitization 
is likely to occur where organized and active 
prejudice is an ongoing enterprise (3) or where 
prejudice is a matter of a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” (4), 


SUMMARY 


In the present experiment, the superior 
recall attributed to those high in prejudice, 
when congruous material is presented, was 
attributed to sensitization. 


A. M. MARCHIONNE AND F. L. MARCUSE 
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“AUTHORITARIANISM” AND AUTHORITY 


W. EDGAR GREGORY 
College of the Pacific 


IKE sO many other terms with specific 
psychological meaning, “authoritarianism” 
or “authoritarian personality” seems to have 
become confused with the popular concept of 
similar name. In several recent research reports 
this has led to the formulation of relatively fruitless 
hypotheses. Hollander (9, p. 365), for instance, 
hypothesized, 


that there is a significant positive relationship 
between scores achieved on the F scale and choice by 
one’s peers for a military leadership position. 


Jones (11, p. 108) includes in his original hy- 
potheses, 


(d) Authoritarians will tend toward positive evalua- 
tion of any sort of leader as compared with non- 
authoritarians. 


F. H. Sanford (13) structures his investigation 
on the hypothesis that the “authoritarian” has a 
distinct attitude toward authority (p. 262), and 
then proceeds to ignore the other factors of the 
“authoritarian syndrome.” 


According to theory a cardinal factor both in the 
genesis and in the current functioning of authoritari- 
anism is the individual’s way of adjusting to au- 
thority. ...In present orientation to authority, it 
is expected that the individual characterized by this 
sort of pattern of predispositions will differ consistently 
and significantly from the individual who has grown 
into a more rational and less rigid mold....Our 
general hypothesis states that the individual's score 
on a test of authoritarianism will represent evidence 
of his needs and readinesses, and, hence, will be a 
factor (a) in determining the sort of leaders he prefers 
or seeks out and (b) in flavoring the relation that gets es- 
tablished between him and any leader with whom he 
1s confronted (pp. 8-9). 


To be sure, the actual research produced more 
realistic orientations. Hollander (9, p. 370) con- 
cludes 


that a high score on the F scale might be indicative 
of a lack of social intelligence or social perception. 
Accordingly, it was suggested that individuals who are 
“authoritarians” in the F-scale sense are unable to 
deal effectively with the needs of others and therefore 
tend to be rejected as leaders by potential followers. 


Jones (11, p. 126) includes among his conclusions 
e observation 


In the perception and judgment of others, authori- 
tarians seem to be more insensitive than nonau- 
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thoritarians to the psychological or personality 
characteristics of others, This is true even when the 
attribute of personal power or forcefulness, to which 
Sera are allegedly sensitive, is experimentally 
varied. 


Sanford (13) observes: 


Just for the sake of argument, we can state the 
following clean and testable hypotheses: 1. In a military 
or industrial situation, the leader who is high in a good 
test of authoritarianism will: a. be rejected by relatively 
many of his followers, and b. ke accepted by relatively 
many of his superiors. 2. The leader who is low on 
authoritarianism will be: a. accepted by relatively 
many of his followers and b. be rejected by relatively 
many of his superiors (p. 182). 


Much of Sanford’s confusion in his interpreta- 
tion of the results of his Philadelphia survey could 
have been avoided had he thought primarily of 
“personality syndrome x which has sometimes 
been called ‘authoritarian’,” instead of thinking of 
the “authoritarian” personality as a personality 
with rather specific orientations toward authority. 
One concludes from reading his report that a term 
such as “rigidity” or “dogmatism” would have 
been more in accord with his results than “authori- 
tarian.” 

Now there is no reason why one should not 
investigate such hypotheses as these if one realizes 
the significance of the different variables thus 
hypothetically related, but one cannot escape the 
suspicion that these hypotheses would never have 
been formulated had the University of California 
study used some other term than “authoritarian- 
ism” to label its personality syndrome. In other 
words, the very name “authoritarianism” tends to 
call attention to the role of authority, and to the 
spontaneous production of hypotheses regarding 
the relationship of “authoritarianism” and au- 

rity. 
aed authors of The Authoritarian Personality 
(1) are themselves partly to blame for this situa- 
tion. Although any psychologist ought to be 
sophisticated enough to look for the specific 
definition of a term®used by another psychologist, 
such a definition very frequently departs rather 

edly from the obvious, common-sense, or 
apne 7 Jefimition of the term. ‘The , duthors 
here, however, themselves do not define the term 
too carefully, and are probably themselves dis- 
satisfied with it. It was, in fact, the third term 
chosen to label the syndrome in whigh they were 
interested, and a few more years’ evolution of the 
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concept might well have produced still further 
terms. Frenkel-Brunswik herself (2) later spoke 
of it as “intolerance of ambiguity,” although she 
apparently did not seek an equivalent term to 
replace “authoritarianism.”’ Rokeach’s (12) “rigid” 
personality is in some ways a much superior term. 

It must be remembered, however, that “the 
authoritarian personality” was a more or less 
empirical discovery to which some label had to be 
attached. Originally aimed at finding “the person- 
ality correlates of antisemitism,” the study early 
focussed upon “the potentially fascistic individual” 
—“one whose structure is such as to render him 
particularly susceptible to anti-democratic propa- 
ganda?—as most characteristically ethnocentric 
or prejudiced. The scale developed to measure 
these personality characteristics became known as 
the F (for “fascistic”) scale. In the first published 
(4) results of the study, however, this personality 
syndrome was designated “the anti-democratic 
personality.” It was not until the very last stages 
of the project—just before the publication of The 
Authoritarian Personality—that the label “authori- 
tarian” became attached to it, harking back to 
earlier German studies, primarily those of Erich 
Fromm (5, 6, 7), to which Max Herkheimer refers 
in his preface to The Authoritarian Personality; 


In one volume, on authority and the family, the 
concept of the “authoritarian personality” was put 
forward as a link between Psychological dispositions 
and political leanings, 


unabridged) as 


Power derived from opinion, respect, or esteem; 
influence of character, Office, or ata or: mental or 
moral superiority, and the like; claim to be believed or 
obeyed; the accumulated weight of the expressed 
opinions of the great men of the past... . Syn.— 
Command, dominion, competency. 


In their concluding chapter, the authors of The 
Authoritarian Personality observe: 


A basically hierarchical, authoritarian, loiti: 
parent-child relationship is apt to carry ESTAN 
power-orlented, exploitively dependent attitude toward 
one’s sex partner and one’s God and may well culminate 
in a political philosophy and social outlook which has 
no room for anything but a desperate clinging to what 
appears to be strong and a disdainful rejection of 
whatever is relegated to the bottom . . . . Conven- 


W. EDGAR GREGORY 


tionality, rigidity, repressive denial... are but other 
aspects (p. 971). 


Later studies have amplified this description 
but throw some doubt on the efficacy of the term 
“authoritarian” to describe the personality 
syndrome revealed in these elaborate studies, 
Else Frenkel-Brunswik, one of the four chief 
contributors to The Authoritarian Personality, 
has herself described another aspect of this per- 
sonality syndrome under the name “intolerance of 
ambiguity” (2). Milton Rokeach, who did his 
doctoral research at Berkeley during the final 
stages of The Authoritarian Personality, focussed 
his attention upon rigidity (12). The present writer, 
whose own doctoral dissertation (8, p. 106) was 
an outgrowth of parts of the UC study, described 
his findings as follows: 


If we carry the observations of The Authoritarian 
Personality one step further than the authors carried 
them we are confronted by the possibility that “the 
authoritarian personality” is basically a compulsive 
personality, one which seeks to pin things down, to be 
able to point to exact chapter and verse, to pass the 
responsibility on to someone or something else (a 
higher official, a set of regulations, a holy book, or 
peting similar). One thus sheds responsibility for 


There is, therefore, evidence from many sources— 
personality studies on rigidity, observations on intelli- 
gence test behavior, casual observation of everyday 
behavior, ecclesiastical concern with “scrupulosity,” 
etc.—as well as the rather tenuous data of this specific 
bit of research which indicates a personality dimension 
not easily defined. Several terms stand out in the 
discussion of the subject, however, and might well be 
set down (with their opposites) as a rough indication 
of the dimension under consideration: 


rigidity vs. flexibility 
concreteness “  abstractness 
compulsiveness “ freedom 
literalness “  imaginativeness 
conformity “ independence 
pedantry “  experimentalism 
dogmatism «liberalism 


Frenkel-Brunswik has herself sought to define 
the dimension a little more exactly in a later 
article (3), where she says: 


them relatively inaccessible to new experience (p. 468): 


Now it should be obvious that there is no neces- 
sary connection between this personality syndrome 


“AUTHORITARIANISM” AND AUTHORITY 


or dimension on the one hand and military, educa- 
tional, or political authority (or leadership) on the 
other. It is, however, possible that the authori- 
tarian personality (as described) may tend to 
gravitate to highly organized institutional life 
(such as the military) as being more congenial to 
him, and may possibly become the “martinet” 
officer so popular in literature. Subordinates may 
very well identify this particular type of person- 
ality with military or industrial leadership, espe- 
cially the leadership they dislike. Higher officials 
—often hard-pressed to get a job done and with no 
particular insight into personality—may be 
impressed by an “authoritarian” subordinate’s 
“efficiency” and promote him—thus staffing their 
organization with “authoritarians’—but it is un- 
likely that subordinates will favor such promotions 
and it is reasonable to suppose that genuine leaders 
will not be any more favorably impressed. Even 
the “authoritarian” himself may prefer a more 
“permissive” leader to another “authoritarian.” 
One “authoritarian” is likely to favor another 
only when he sees things the same way. Two 
“authoritarians” with different codes or “authori- 
ties” may be more likely to be in conflict with each 
other than with someone more permissive. Only 
detailed research would tell, however. 

Tf, as one of our studies suggests, “authoritari- 
anism” is merely one manifestation of insecurity 
(the insecure or frightened person insisting upon 
dotting each i and crossing each #) then it is pos- 
sible that junior officers may all too frequently 
take on “authoritarian” characteristics tempo- 
tarily, or until they come to feel at home, in a new 
situation. The “shayetail” is traditionally more of 
a stickler for regulations than older and more 
experienced officers. 

Authority, on the other hand, is simply the rec- 
ognition that decisions must be made, and that 
someone has to make them. The effective authority 
(officer or official) is one willing to accept such 
responsibility, but he need not be particularly con- 
cerned about demonstrating it. An authoritarian 
organization is simply one in which the responsi- 
bility for decisions is clearly placed on a given in- 
dividual. He may delegate it to subordinates, but 
his superiors hold him accountable. Even in the 
military service a good officer delegates a great 
many of his decisions to subordinates. (An “au- 
thoritarian,” however, will be very reluctant to do 
this. He will want to “pull all the triggers”) _ 

Because military and industrial organizations 
thus emphasize clear-cut authority (chains of 
command) there is no reason for believing that 
they of necessity have to choose “authoritarian 
Personalities to implement this authority. Hollan- 
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der (9); for one, has demonstrated empirically that 
this is actually not the case. Nevertheless, it 
seems advisable to point out that the basic assump- 
tion on which at least some of these researches 
appear to have been designed, namely, that the 
‘authoritarian personality” is synonymous with 

a person having authority,” is open to large 
question and may derive from having the same 
linguistic root in the two terms. It is quite legiti- 
mate to ask if military (or industrial, or educa- 
tional, or political) authorities tend to be “authori- 
tarian,” but it is not legitimate to confuse the two 
terms or to assume a theoretical relationship 
because the terms contain the same root. 
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THE CONTINGENCY OF HUMOR APPRECIATION ON THE 
STIMULUS-CONFIRMATION OF JOKE-ENDING 
EXPECTATIONS 


DOUGLAS T. KENNY 
University of British Columbia 


NDEAVoRS to explicate humor apprecia- 
tion have proceeded in two principal 
ways. First, humor research has at- 
: tempted to discover the personality or moti- 
vational correlates of humor. Thus humor is 
thought to reflect the fundamental and dis- 
tinctive dispositions of the individual’s motiva- 
tions. By clinical analysis or factor analytic 
techniques, the pririary dimensions of humor 
have been sought out and the resulting dimen- 
sions correlated with personality characteris- 
tics. A second line of endeavor has been to 
examine the humor contained in the joke in 
terms of the formal or structural properties of 
the joke. Closely linked to this approach, par- 
ticularly in the field of child behavior, have 
been the attempts to study the situations 
which elicit humor. All too often, however, the 
stimulus qualities of humor-evoking situations 
have tended to be neglected in humor studies. 
Owing to the impact of Freud’s (2) penetrating 
analysis of tendency wit, investigators have 
paid scant attention to how the stimulus 
properties of the joke set boundaries or limits 
to the humor response. In any case, it will be 
necessary for these two approaches to con- 
verge in order to give an adequate theoretical 
account of humor, 

The experiment reported here deals with one 
aspect of the stimulus qualities of jokes, 
namely, that of the stimulus-confirmation of 
joke-ending expectancies. The main aim of this 
initial study is the determination of how humor 
appreciation is contingent on the degree to 
which the stimulus ending of a joke confirms 
the individual’s expectancy about it. More 
particularly, the experiment was designed to 
test the incongruity hypothesis of humor and 
the McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, and Lowell 
(4) discrepancy hypothesis of affective arousal. 

Since Aristotle’s discussion of humor, incon- 
gruity shas’ frequently been stressed as an 
important element in the determination of 
humor experiences. While there is no generally 
accepted meaning of the term incongruity, 
Maier’s statement that “Incongruity generally 
implies lack of harmony between what we 


expect (on the basis of past experience) and 
what we see or what actually happens” (3, p. 
70) will be accepted as an adequate definition 
for the purposes of this study. The crux of the 
incongruity hypothesis is that humor appre- 
ciation is a function of the incongruity between 
the main part and the ending of a joke. Pre- 
sumably, the amount of humor is determined 
by the relationship between what a person 
expects a joke’s closing to be and what it 
actually is. If the ending to a story is not in 
harmony with our expectations about it, then 
the perception of the incongruity should induce 
laughter. On this basis, one might infer that 
greater humor appreciation should occur when 
the terminal part of a joke is not expected than 
when it is expected. When a joke completion 
confirms one’s expectancies about it, this 
stimulus-expectancy congruency should evoke 
relative indifference in subjects, 

The McClelland discrepancy hypothesis of 
affective arousal, while having broader impli- 
cations for behavior theory in general than the 
incongruity hypothesis, also utilizes the con- 
cept of discrepancy between expectations and 
perceptions. According to the proponents of 
the discrepancy hypothesis of hedonic arousal, 
it is postulated that all discrepancies of per- 
ceptual outcomes from expectancies will pro- 
duce affect. Their hypothesis assumes that 
such perceptual-expectancy discrepancies gen- 
erate a positive-negative hedonic continuum. 
The antecedent condition for positive affective 
arousal is a small discrepancy between pet 
ceived outcome and expectation. Large dis- 
crepancies between expectation and outcome 
are asserted to account for evoked negative 
affect. Consequently, Ss should show indiffer- 
ence to jokes whose punch closings are highly 
predictable. That is to say, jokes having highly 
expected joke endings should elicit little, Ï 
any, affect. On a similar basis, it would be 
assumed that moderate discrepancies betwee? 
expected joke outcomes and their confirma 
tions should evoke positive affects (humor). 
Further, negative affect or displeasure shoul 
be induced in Ss when there is a complete dis- 
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Humor APPRECIATION AND JOKE-ENDING EXPECTATIONS 


crepancy between expectation and the actual 
joke ending. It should be noted that the 
incongruity hypothesis, on the contrary, would 
predict positive, rather than negative, affect. 
Thus, only in the cases of low and moderate 
stimulus-expectancy incongruity do the two 
hypotheses lead to similar predictions. 

This experimental test of the predictions 
from the incongruity and discrepancy hy- 
potheses was so designed that the main taxo- 
nomic variable, the stimulus-confirmation of 
joke-ending expectations, was varied by three 
degrees, and designated: (a) low stimulus- 
expectancy incongruity, jokes classified as con- 
taining stimulus endings which largely confirm 
one’s expectations; (b) moderate stimulus ex- 
pectancy incongruity, jokes characterized as 
containing moderately expected stimulus end- 
ings; and (c) high stimulus-expectancy incon- 
gruity, jokes containing stimulus endings which 
are highly unexpected. On the basis of the two 
propositions under consideration, it was pre- 
dicted that a low degree of stimulus-expectancy 
incongruity would be rated as having less 
affect than either of the other two joke cate- 
gories. While the incongruity hypothesis would 
predict that a high degree of stimulus-expec- 
tancy incongruity would be judged funnier 
than the moderately incongruous jokes, the 
discrepancy hypothesis would seem to predict 
that the moderately incongruous jokes would 
be judged funny but that the highly incongru- 
ous jokes would be rated as disagreeable. 


METHOD 


The joke schedule. A 30-item joke schedule was 
constructed in order to test the foregoing hypotheses. 
These jokes were selected on an intuitive basis so as to 
parallel roughly Freud’s (2) subdivision of wit into the 
“harmless” and “tendency” varieties. Ten of the jokes 
are thought to be of the harmless kind. The 20 tendency- 
wit jokes are thought to be equally divided into sexual 
and aggressive jokes. 5 

Measuring stimulus-confirmation. Fifty-five subjects 
recorded their judgments regarding the degree of 
confirmation between their expectation of what they 
thought the punch statement would be and what it 
actually was to each of the 30 jokes. In the general 
instructions to the raters it was emphasized that their 
task was to judge not the degree of humor expressed 
in the jokes, but rather they were to judge the degree 
to which they thought each of the joke endings 
with their expectancy. Expectancy was defined to them 
as “your prospect as to the likelihood that a joke ending 
or punch statement would have occurred as it did.’ 
Besides a preliminary page of explanation of what their 
task was, the raters were provided with a five-point 
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scale for rating the degree of confirmation of their 
expectations. Each step on the rating scale was briefly 
defined. The nature of the scale is indicated by the two 
ends of the scale: 

Complete Confirmation: If your expectation was 
fully confirmed, write 4 after its number on the 
answer sheet. Such a joke ending was completely 
expected by you and it was confirmed. 

Complete Lack of Confirmation: If your expectation 
was completely without confirmation, write 0 
after its number on the answer sheet. The punch 
line was completely unexpected by you. 

In applying the incongruity rating scale, 32 male 
and 23 female university students independently rated 
all 30 jokes. Ebel’s (1) analysis of variance technique 
was used to estimate the reliability of the ratings. The 
reliability of the male and female ratings were deter- 
mined separately and then the reliability of the com- 
bined ratings was determined. The reliability data are 
presented in Table 1. While the reliability of a single 
rating by one rater is not particularly high, the relia- 
bility of the mean ratings, based on either the single 
or combined groups, is quite high. As the final incon- 
gruity rating for any joke was based on the ratings 
from the combined male and female raters, the reli- 
ability of the composite ratings is judged to be quite 
satisfactory. 

The 30 jokes were then organized into three groups 
of 10 jokes each according to the degree of confirmation 
of joke-ending expectation, The three groups may be 
taken to correspond to three levels of increasing in- 
congruity between expectations and endings. The group 
containing endings which were rated as being expected 
and which were largely confirmed is designated as the 
low stimulus-expectancy incongruity group, of which 
the following are two representative examples: 

17. Actress to room clerk: “Can you give me a room 

and bath?” 

Clerk: “I can give you a room, but you'll have 

to take your own bath.” i 
23. Co-Ed: “I'd like to see the captain of this ship.” 

Sailor: “He’s forward, Miss.” 

Co-Ed: “That’s all right. Thisisa pleasure trip.” 

The other two classifications, in order of increasing 
incongruity, are described as the moderate stimulus- 
expectancy incongruity group and the high stimulus- 
expectancy incongruity group, respectively, Two jokes 
that exemplify the meae stimulus-expectancy 
i ity group are the following: 

R Paa Koi remnants of food on the beard 


of another. 
TABLE 1 

RELIABILITY ÅNALYSIS OF INCONGRUITY 
S RATINGS 


Rater Reliability 


Rater Group N F e Thdivid- 
Group R « usi R 
Female 2373910109% .92 33 
Male 32 7.29* 88 18 
Combined 55 8.26* 98 .28 


* Significant at the .01 level. 


“I can tell you what you ate yesterday,” he 
remarked. 

“Well, let’s hear it,” said the other. 

“Beans,” said the first one. 

“You are wrong,” responded the other, and 
added “I had beans the day before yesterday.” 

29. Friend: “Frank, I hate to tell you but last night 
at the party, your sister promised to become 
my wife. Can you forgive me for taking her 
away?” 

Frank: “Shucks, that’s what the party was for.” 

The following two jokes are illustrative of the high 

stimulus-expectancy incongruity category: 

9, A gentleman had shown much ingenuity in 
evading a notorious borrower whom he had 
sent away many times with the request to call 
when he was “in.” One day, however, the bor- 
rower eluded the servantat the door and cornered 
his victim. “Ah?” said the host, seeing that 
there was no way out of it, “at last I am in.” 
“No,” returned the borrower in anticipation, 
“at last I am in and you are out.” 

15. A horse-dealer, in recommending a saddle horse 
to his client, said: “If you mount this horse at 
four o’clock in the morning, you will be in 
Seattle at seven-thirty in the morning.” 

Asked the client: “What will I do in Seattle at 
seven-thirty in the morning?” 

Measuring humor appreciation. While the jokes were 
arranged in these three incongruity categories for the 
purposes of statistical analysis, in the actual mea- 
surement of humor appreciation they were presented in 
a random order, 

A seven-step rating scale was constructed in order 
to provide a measure of the humor contained in the 
jokes. Since the discrepancy hypothesis postulates a 
Positive-negative affective continuum, it was necessary 
to have a bipolar rating scale which extended from a 
very disagreeable category through a neutral category 
to a very funny category. The seven steps on the scale 
were! Very Funny, Funny, Slightly Funny, Neutral, 
Slightly Disagreeable, Disagreeable, and Very Dis- 
agreeable, 

Humor tatings were made by 114 students at the 
University of British Columbia, enrolled in an intro- 
ductory psychology class during the summer of 1954, 
‘There were 59 male raters and 55 female raters, whose 
median ages were 24.24 and 24.62, respectively, 


RESULTS 


The humor data were analyzed for sources of 
variance attributable to incongruity, sex, age, 
and their interactions. The datum for each 
incongruity category was furnished by the 
average rating made by each S for the 10 
jokes in the appropriate category, yielding 114 
mean ‘ratings per category. Since the age 
range of the raters was from 18 to 58, the Ss 
were divided into two groups, a “young” and 
an “old” group. This division was made at the 
median age$so that 57 Ss were in each group. 
Table 2 summarizes these sources of variance. 
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TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF Humor RATINGS 
Vari- 
Source of Variation df | ance F 
Est. 
Age 1) ora 
Sex 4 02] = 
Age X Sex 1| 1.64| 3.09 
Ss in Same Group (error) 110 53 
Total Between Ss 113 
Incongruities 2 | 16.24 |124.92** 
Incongruities X Age 2 04 = 
Incongruities X Sex 2 01 — 
Incongruities X Age X Sex 2| .54] 4.15 
Pooled Ss X Incongruities 220 .13 
Total Within Ss 228 
Total 341 


* Significant at 5 per cent level. 
** Significant at 1 per cent level. 


Of paramount interest for this study is the 
significant difference in humor ratings between 
levels of incongruity when the Pooled Ss X 
Tncongruities is used as the error term. As the 
second-order interaction is significant, an addi- 
tional F test for incongruities was made in 
which the triple interaction term was used as 
the error estimate. This F was 30.07 (p < .05), 
and thus the continued significance of incon- 
gtuities suggests that its effect on humor 
ratings is a genuine one beyond its interaction 
effects. This result indicates that humor 
ratings vary significantly with the degree of 
stimulus confirmation of joke-ending expec 
tancies. By # tests, the data show that the low 
stimulus-expectancy incongruity jokes até 
tated significantly funnier than the other two 
categories of incongruity (p < .05). Also, the 
moderate stimulus-expectancy incongruity 
jokes obtained a significantly higher humor 
tating than the high stimulus-expectancy i 
congruity jokes (p < .05). These findings do not 
fully substantiate the predictions based upon 
the incongruity or the discrepancy hypotheses. 

The significant interaction between Incon- 
gtuities X Age X Sex is of particular interest: 
Table 3 shows the means representing 
interaction. Although the mean differences 
between the reference groups are not larg? 
enough to merit excessive generalization, it ca? 
be seen that all groups show marked resem 
blance in their humor ratings of the low and 
high incongruity jokes and that the “yo 
males and “old” females rate the moderat? 


Humor APPRECIATION AND JOKE-ENDING EXPECTATIONS 


TABLE 3 


Mean Humor RATINGS oF REFERENCE 
Groups 


Level of Stimulus-Expectancy Incongruity 


Age Low Medium High 
Group 
le Fe- Fe- 
Male | nale | Male male | Male sais 
“Old” 4.53 | 4.55 | 4.95 | 4.68 | 5.31 | 5.20 
“Young” | 4.52 | 4.54 | 4.66 | 4.95 | 5.23 | 5.38 


stimulus-expectancy incongruity jokes higher 
than the “young” females and “old” males, 
Thus, the results suggest that “young” females 
and “old” males respond similarly to different 
levels of incongruity. In a like manner, the data 
indicate that “young” males and “old” females 
react in a similar fashion to varying levels of 
incongruity. 

Finally, it will be noted from Table 2 that 
none of the other effects are significant. It ap- 
pears, then, that age and sex only contribute 
to the humor ratings when incongruities are 
varied in degree. 


Discussion 


The critical finding in the present study is 
that the lowest stimulus-expectancy incon- 
gruity jokes are rated the most humorous. This 
tesult argues strongly against both the incon- 
gruity and the discrepancy hypotheses. On the 
other hand, the data do corroborate one pre- 
diction from each of the two hypotheses. The 
fact that the moderate stimulus-expectancy 
incongruity jokes were rated as medium in 
funniness supports the incongruity hypothesis. 
The confirming evidence for the discrepancy 
hypothesis is the finding that the high stimulus- 
expectancy incongruity jokes are rated the 
least humorous. The significant triple interac- 
tion between Incongruities X Age X Sex 
would seem inexplicable in terms of either 
hypothesis. 

In speculating about the possible reason why 
the low stimulus-expectancy incongruity jokes 
were considered the most humorous by the Ss, 
it is of special interest to note that the jokes in 
this category are primarily loaded with what 
we have previously designated as tendency wit. 
The low, middle, and high stimulus-expectancy 
incongruity jokes contain 9, 7, and 4 tendency- 
wit jokes, respectively. This subjective analy- 
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sis provides a strong suggestion that tendency- 
wit is more predictable in its endings than 
harmless-wit. But why tendency-wit jokes 
should be regarded as funnier than harmless- 
wit jokes can only be surmised. The most 
parsimonious supposition is that Ss like jokes 
better which confirm their expectancies, Such a 
post hoc explanation, however, is surely a 
gratuitous interpretation of the obtained data, 
Clarification of this finding awaits further re- 
search along lines where the tendency dimen- 
sions of jokes are varied systematically in rela- 
tion to the stimulus confirming properties of 
their endings. 

Further uncertainty occurs in attempting to 
account for the significant interaction between 
Incongruities X Age X Sex. This finding does, 
however, suggest that where the incongruity 
variable is manipulated in humor research, age 
and sex should be taken into account. 

Finally, it is important to stress that the 
tentative results of the present experiment 
should not be construed as a complete vitiation 
of the discrepancy hypothesis. In fact, the 
question may indeed be asked as to whether 
this study is a valid test of that hypothesis. In 
answering this question, the critical issues are 
the definitions and mensurational problems 
related to the concepts of affect and the degree 
of discrepancy between expectation and stimu- 
lus-confirmation. We have regarded our Ss’ 
humor ratings as pointer readings of affect in 
behavior. To the extent that McClelland and 
his associates (4, p. 33) define positive and 
negative affect by way of expressive behavior, 
particularly the verbal behavior of saying “I 
like” or “I dislike,” our humor tatings fit their 
concept of affect. j i 

Quite apart from the attendant difficulties 
linked with defining and measuring affect, the 
operational separation of different degrees of 
discrepancy between expectation and stimulus 
confirmation presents, perhaps, the major 
source of difficulty in making an unambiguous 
test of the discrepancy hypothesis. Until valid 
indices of discrepancy are available, only 
equivocal predictions about positive and nega- 
tive affect can be made. What, for example, 
constitutes a major discrepancy? Plainly, no 
predictions about negative affect are possible 
until we can provide a precise answer to this 
question. While McClelland and his associates 
(4, p. 60) are aware of this vexing problem, it 
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should be emphasized that each investigator 
will have to determine by his own standards 
what constitutes different degrees of discrep- 
ancy. It is for this reason that the present 
study should only be regarded as a provisional 
test of the discrepancy hypothesis. 


SUMMARY 


The aim of this investigation was to deter- 
mine the influence of different levels of stimu- 
lus-confirmation of joke-ending expectancies 
upon humor ratings. Predictions were made on 
the basis of the incongruity hypothesis of 
humor and the discrepancy hypothesis of 
hedonic arousal. A set of jokes was divided into 
three levels of varying stimulus-confirmation 
of joke-ending expectancy and Ss rated the 
degree of humor contained in the jokes. 

The two principal findings of the study were: 
(a) the degree of humor appreciation increased 
with the degree to which the joke-ending 
expectancy was confirmed; and (6) when incon- 
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gruities were varied in degree, age and sex 
contributed to the humor ratings. 

Under the conditions of this experiment, the 
results to not completely confirm the predic- 
tions based upon the incongruity or the dis- 
crepancy hypotheses, Regarding humor as an 
affective response, any theoretical account of 
humor appreciation must take into considera- 
tion not only the stimulus-confirmation of 
joke-ending expectancy, but also the dynamic 
“tendency,” i.e., wit content of jokes. 
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A DIRECT LABORATORY COMPARISON OF PAVLOVIAN 
CONDITIONING AND TRADITIONAL ASSOCIATIVE LEARNING 
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of Learning (13) and Robinson in 
Association Theory Today (12) re- 
garded conditioning as a special case of as- 
sociative learning and association. And in a 
general way some type of a “species-genus” 
bracketing of the two is not uncommon in more 
contemporary treatments as, for instance, in 
Murphy’s chapter on “Modern Conceptions of 
Association” in his revised Historical Intro- 
duction to Modern Psychology (7) and in 
Hilgard’s grouping of learning theories in his 
Theories of Learning (5). On the other hand, 
it is also well known that both Guthrie and 
Hull mingled freely—each in his own way—ex- 
periments of conditioning and association. 
And, again, Russian psychologists often 
postulated a reverse relationship between 
conditioning and association—that is, condi- 
tioning as the genus rather than the species— 
although Pavlov himself, particularly in his 
later years, tended to identify the two as 
concepts and as methods [8, v. 3 (2), p. 335). 
Finally, there is the recent trend in Russian 
psychophysiology (1, 2) to relate conditioning 
to abnormal behavior, not only by way of 
experimental neurosis and Pavlovian typology, 
but also by assuming conditioning to be the 
very basis—associative and dynamic—of all 
psychosomatics and Freudian psychodynamics. 
Tn the face of all these views, it appeared 
to the experimenter (Æ) worthwhile to design 
an experiment in which the results of typical 
conditioning and typical association could be 
compared directly in a learning task which 
would combine the two and permit the study 
of each in the same subjects (Ss) at the same 
time and under the same and differing condi- 
tions. Moreover, it seemed desirable to confine 
both the conditioning and the association to 
the classical variety of each; that is, to classical 
conditioning and to “lesson” rather than 
“problem” association (association that does 
not involve problem-solving, oF trial-and- 
error, or insight, or, indeed, any choice of 
responding except that of responding or not 
responding; the term “lesson” is borrowed from 
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Woodworth and Schlosberg [13, p. 529]). 
Hence, the task chosen was one in which 
salivary conditioning was combined with 
paired-associate learning in one part of the 
experiment and with instructed serial motor 
learning in the other part. Again, it was 
thought best to select as the chief variable of 
the learning the effect of knowing upon it— 
i.e., to investigate both ¢he conditioning and 
the association when (a) Ss did not know that 
they were being conditioned and what they 
were associating, and when (b) Ss did know 
both or either. 


METHOD 


The general procedure of combining the conditioning 
with the association was in the main quite simple, It 
consisted merely in activating the to-be-conditioned 
and to-be-associated experimental material while Ss 
were eating, and then testing Ss for both their salivary 
conditioning to, and their associative learning of, the 
material. In the paired-associate part of the experiment, 
the material included a Russian-English vocabulary of 
50 words which was presented to Ss on a screen as 
paired associates. In the motor learning part of the 
experiment, the task involved, on the other hand, 
contacting, in accordance with instructions, 100 
adjacent bolts in a bolt square or bolt maze of a type 
described elsewhere (8). (The instructions were numbers 
flashed on a screen which each time told Ss which bolt 
to contact, each contact flashing furthermore a green 
light at the head of the bolt square.) Each vocabulary 
pair was flashed on the screen for 3 sec. and each bolt 
contact was held for 1.5 sec. so that in either case each 
single trial lasted 2.5 min. The intertrial intervals were 
in all cases .5 min. in duration, and 16 trials—8 paired- 
associate and 8 serial motor ones—constituted a single 
experimental training session. The same Ss were used 
in both parts of the experiment, and there were 
altogether four training sessions for each group of Ss. 
Again, each group of Ss underwent two testing sessions 
—one after the second and one after the last training 
session—and each testing session lasted 60 min.: 50 
min. for testing Ss’ conditioned salivation and 10 min. 
for testing their yocdbulary and motor associations, Of 
the 50 vocabulary pairs, 5 were tested in reverse order; 
that is, Ss were asked to write down the first word (the 
Russian) when the second (the English).was presented. 
Finally, it should be mentioned that each S*consumed 
in each training session 8 small pretzels and 8 tea sand- 
wiches, and that the salivation was measured by E’s 
“cotton technique.” The total number of Ss in the 


tire experiment was 24. 8 
on The specific procedure of the experiment was con- 
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cerned with determining the role of knowing in the 
formation of both the conditioning and the association, 
and was considerably more complex. It necessitated 
the use of four groups of matched Ss and a variety of 
“misinforming,” “partly informing,” and “fully in- 
forming” techniques. Thus, one group of Ss was 
“misinformed” about both the conditioning and the 
association. Another group was “misinformed” about 
the conditioning but “informed partly” about the 
associations. A third was “informed fully” about both 
processes, while a fourth group was “misinformed” 
about both processes in the first part of the experiment, 
but “informed fully” about them in the second part. 

“Misinforming about conditioning” was readily 
brought about through an earlier technique of telling 
Ss that “the purpose of the experiment is to study the 
effects of work—physical and mental—upon digestion.” 
“Misinforming about the vocabulary” required, on the 
other hand, specific instructions that the paired 
associates on the screen were not equivalent words and 
that Ss will merely “be shown a number of English 
and Russian words and will later be asked to recognize 
the shown words in a long list of similar words.” But 
“misinforming about the bolt contacts” was realized 
by no more than failing to tell Ss that the contacts 
constituted a maze. Again, “informing fully about the 
conditioning” involved describing to Ss Pavlov’s work 
on dogs and then stating that “the purpose of the ex- 
periment is to find out whether human subjects con- 
dition similarly to stimuli presented during eating.” 
“Informing fully about the vocabulary,” or “informing 
fully about the bolt contacts,” meant using the usual 
learning instructions—i.e., telling Ss that they were to 
learn the vocabulary or the maze and that they would 
be tested for it. And “informing partly” about either 
task meant apprising Ss of its stimulus relations—i.e., 
that the word pairs are a vocabulary and the contact 
sequence a maze—but indicating that they need not 
learn it and would not be tested for it. At no time 
was there any evidence that any “misinformed” S 
turned “‘informed”—partly or fully—in any task by 
himself. 


RESULTS 


The results—the conditioning scores in ¢ 
values between conditioned and control 
salivation and the association scores in mean 
percentages of correct responses—are presented 
in Table 1, and are quite instructive. Condi- 
tioning was invariably much more effective— 
many times more effective—when Ss did not 
know that they were being conditioned. But 
association—both the paired-associate verbal 
variety and the serial sensorimotor kind— 
was, on the contrary, much greater—many 
times greater—when Ss did know what they 
were associating. When “misinformed” or 
“unknowing” Ss were transformed into 
“informed” or “knowing” ones, their condi- 
tioning drépped considerably, but their 
associations rose even more substantially. 
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TABLE 1 
CONDITIONING AND ASSOCIATION IN TWENTY-Four 
Aport Human Ss 
(Conditioning scores are # values—df = 10—between 
conditioned and control salivation. Association 
scores are mean percentages of correct responses.) 


. Groups and Sessions Tested 


First 


Misin- | Partly | Fully | misin- 
Tasks Tested formed |informed|informed) formed 
group | group | group | then 


1 


'23.6)28.9) 2.8) 3.0) 


2.3) 2.1)25.1] 8.4 
2.7) 5.9)28.6/44.7/38.3/63.2| 1.8]33.4 


1. Conditioned salivation 
2. Russian-English vo- 


cabulary 

3. English-Russian vo- | 2.1) 4.3/11.3/18.1/13,3)17.9) 1.2/14.3 
cabulary 

4. Sequence of bolt con- |12.4/19. 6/26, 1|68. 5/43, 5/863] 9.9/38.4 
tacts 


Note.—Differences between all differing groups and sessions in 
all tasks except between ist and 2d sessions of the conditioning in 
the “informed” groups were significant (p < .05). 


Yet, some conditioning was also produced 
when Ss knew that they were being condi- 
tioned, and some associations were effected 
even when Ss did not know what they were 
associating, the latter being quite sizable 
in the serial sensorimotor associations. Learn- 
ing in the sense of improving through prac- 
tice occurred in all tasks and groups except 
in the conditioning of the “informed” groups. 
But the improvement in the associative 
learning of the “misinformed-informed” group 
in the second, “informed” part of the experi- 
ment did not seem to derive any special gain 
from the learning in the first “misinformed” 
part of it; or, in other words, the “latent 
learning” of the group was no more than 
“incidental learning.” Finally, there is the 
finding that gains in associative learning 
through mere perception of a task (“partly 
informed” vs. “misinformed” groups) até 
greater than the additional gains accruing 
from the seeming additional operation of 4 
“will” or a “perception of a need” to learn 
the task (“partly informed” vs. “fully in- 
formed” groups). 


Discussion 
The main findings of the present experiment 
are in a way not particularly new with 1°- 
spect to either conditioning or association: 
Fact-minded CR students have long know! 
that, while in animals low in the phyleti¢ 
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scale, and in low-level reflexes, conditioning is 
rather slow, in higher animals and in man it 
manifests itself best under simple neural and 
experiential conditions. Girden’s (3, 4) cu- 
rarized dogs and monkeys which conditioned 
faster than his normal animals, and Leuba’s 
(6) deeply hypnotized human Ss who showed 
very quick and very vivid sensory condition- 
ing, are but two clear examples to which a 
number of others could be added. Indeed 
twenty years ago it was stated by the present 
E that “...pure conditioning is only the 
‘animal’ and ‘casual’ form of human learning 
which manifests itself best only when the 
symbolic and attitudinal behavior-experience 
of human subjects is either underdeveloped 
or lowered or discomposed or elsewhere- 
preoccupied ...” (9, p. 335). And there would 
seem to be little reason to modify the state- 
ment now except to say that “the ‘animal’ 
and the ‘casual’ forms of Man’s learning may 
well reflect the best means of understanding 
and guiding him.” Again, with respect to 
association, neither the finding that typical 
associative learning is not readily effected 
without cognition (using cognition in a purely 
operational sense as the difference between 
Ss who know and who do not know what they 
are associating) nor the one that cognition is 
more germane to verbal than to motor learn- 
ing is especially novel. The experimental 
literature is here indeed too familiar to merit 
Specific mentioning. 

Nonetheless, it is also true that no direct 
comparison of results of conditioning as 
studied by Pavlov and of association as 
studied by traditional psychology has ever 
been made, and that the present juxtaposed 
data would seem to warrant some general 
theoretical discussion. One might argue, for 
instance, that Pavloy and traditional psy- 
chology have each dealt with different, if not 
conflicting, areas of connection-forming. Con- 
nection-forming in typical Pavlovian situa- 
tions may be said to occur readily only when 
the connection is to some dominant biological 
activity that appears to supply its own autoch- 
thonous energetics of change (or motivation, 
an overused and as yet indeterminate term 
which E prefers not to use). But in typical 
association experiments no clear biological 
connections are involved and their energetics 
may indeed be regarded as extraneous to the 
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S-R’s associated: coming and directing, as it 
were, from the outside, the perceptions, 
yolitions, and biography of the individual, 
Again, it might be maintained that Pavlovian 
conditioning is so arbitrary in design that, 
other things being equal, cognition is much less 
likely to occur in it than in non-Pavlovian 
learning (not to mention association studies 
in human Ss), And it might well be pointed 
out that when Pavlovian conditioning lacks 
a dominant biological activity as in second- 
order conditioning and in sensory precondition- 
ing, its efficacy isnot unlike that of “incidental 
association” (11). 

In short, the wider implications of the 
results of the present experiment, taken in 
conjunction with the vast array of related 
evidence presented by E elsewhere (10, 11), 
may well be compressed into three proposi- 
tions. (a) Associative connections between 
two S-R’s are readily effected when either 
(i) one of the S-R’s is a dominant biological 
activity or when (ii) the connection is psy- 
chologically cognized or related. (6) Associa- 
tive connections between two S-R’s are not 
readily effected when neither psychological 
cognizing or relating nor a dominant bi- 
ological activity is involved. (c) When both 
a dominant biological activity and psycho- 
logical cognizing or relating are involved in 
the connecting, its efficacy is a direct function 
of the interaction of the two mentioned 
processes—being facilitated when the two run 
in the same direction and interfered with when 
the two run counter to each other. 

Thus formulated, one may indeed contend 
that (a) the “laws of classical conditioning” 
are in essence “Jaws of unconscious biological 
conditioning” and that (b) the “laws of classi- 
cal association” are in a sense not independent 
laws since the efficacy of “conscious non- 
biological associations” is so much a function 
of the cognition involved in the associations. 
Hence, on the one hand, conventional criti- 
cisms of “association laws” by gestalt psy- 
chologists and others may be said to be mis- 
directed when they refer to conditioning, and 
on the other hand, postulating sui generis 
cognitive factors as basic categories in cog- 
nitive or conscious learning by no means 
negates the ontological reality and operational 
effectiveness of “uncognized biolggical condi- 
tioning.” Or, to put it somewhat differently, 
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one might actually say that, despite cardinal 
divergencies in methodology, there may be 
more basis for a pact between Pavlov and 
Freud than for one between Pavlov and 
Ebbinghaus, Pavlov and Lashley, Pavlov 
and Tolman, and perhaps even Pavlov and 
Thorndike, and Pavlov and Skinner. 


SUMMARY 


1. Twenty-four adult human Ss were pre- 
sented with a learning task which combined 
salivary conditioning with traditional associa- 
tive learning: paired-associate learning of a 
Russian-English vocabulary of 50 words and 
serial motor learning of a sequence of 100 
adjacent bolts. $ 

2. Conditioning proceeded best when Ss 
did not know that they were being conditioned, 
while associative learning was reasonably 
effective when Ss knew what they were 
associating. Some conditioning was produced 
when Ss knew that they were being condi- 
tioned and some associative learning was 
effected when Ss did not know what they 
were associating. The perception of the stimu- 
lus relations was a more significant factor in 
the associative learning than the perception 
of the need to learn. 

3. A view is expressed that the data of the 
present experiment in conjunction with recent 
Russian studies of vegetative conditioning 
support strongly the hypothesis that Pavlov’s 
laws of conditioning are primarily laws of 
unconscious biological learning, unconscious 
in the sense that the stimulus relations in the 
learning situation are not cognized by the 
learning organism, and biological in the sense 
that the learning involves the activation of a 
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dominant biological activity. Learning at 
conscious levels with little involvement of 
dominant biological activities may well follow 
principles that are quite different from those 
found by Pavlov. 
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INTELLECTUAL PERFORMANCE AS RELATED TO EMOT: 
INSTABILITY IN CHILDREN: pe 


SAMUEL GRANICK 
St. Christopher’s Hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ARKED variability of performance 
M on intelligence tests is generally 

recognized as being associated with 
disturbed personality functioning. Consider- 
able research has been devoted to this area, 
much of it attempting to relate degree and 
kinds of variability to specific types of emo- 
tional instability. Reported results have often 
been conflicting. As summarized by Hunt and 
Cofer (11), however, the indications are that 
such intellectual variability or psychological 
deficit, as they call it, is fairly definitely 
demonstrated in organic, psychotic, and old 
age groups, but that it is “absent probably in 
psychoneurosis.” 

This conclusion appears surprising, since 
psychologists who deal regularly with both 
normal and abnormal personalities would 
probably testify from their experience that 
even mildly disturbed individuals reflect poor 
use of their intellectual capacities. Further- 
more, a number of studies are available which 
Suggest a distinction between the effectiveness 
with which emotionally stable subjects and 
those with nonpsychotic disturbances perform 
on intelligence test items. Thus, Bühler (4) 
reports differences between neurotic and 
normal children on the Ball-and-Field item 
of the Stanford Binet. Wile and Davis (15) 
similarly produced evidence indicating that 
“the Kohs Test appears sensitive to emotional 
interference with intellectual effectiveness” 
in behavior problem children. In addition, 
Bijou (3), Jastak (12), and others found that 
various intelligence test items, particularly 
of the nonverbal type, tend to be more difficult 
for the emotionally unstable than for normal 
individuals. 


PROBLEM 


_ The present research was aimed at apply- 
ing a closely controlled experimental design 
to determine whether intellectual variability 


1 Based on the writer’s Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia 
University, 1950 (10). Acknowledgment is made for the 
help and guidance in this research by Laurance F. 
Shaffer, Irving Lorge, and Nicholas Hobbs. 


is found in subjects (Ss) with relatively mild 
personality disturbances. Specifically, the 
following problems were to be studied: (a) 
Can it be detected in children through a 
battery of standard and commonly used 
intelligence tests? (b) Are specific test items 
or patterns of items easier or more difficult 
for normal as compared to emotionally dis- 
turbed Ss? (c) Are there intellectual functions 
or traits which differentiate the two groups? 
(d) Can the group differences be used to detect 
the individual emotionally unstable S on the 
basis of his intelligence test performance? 
and (5) Are there psychological implications 
in the results? 


METHOD 


Subjects and Procedure 


Three groups of children were tested with the 
Revised Stanford Binet, Form L (14) and the Cornell- 
Coxe Performance Ability Scale (5). Two of them 
(experimental and control) consisted of 27 pairs of 
individually matched Ss for CA, Binet IQ, years of 
schooling, and parental occupation. All had lived in the 
St. Louis, Missouri, area most of their lives. The control 
Ss were evaluated by the investigator as being emo- 
tionally healthy on the basis of scores on the California 
Test of Personality, teachers’ or social workers’ im- 
pressions as recorded on a behavior description 
questionnaire for each child, and the clinical judgment 
of the psychologist who administered the intelligence 
test battery (in most instances, the investigator), All 
the experimental Ss, on the other hand, had been 
examined at a child guidance center by a psychologist 
and a psychiatrist, and had been judged by the latter 
to be displaying relatively mild emotional instability. 
This diagnosis was meant to indicate that none of the 
children were psychotic or were manifesting any 
definite psychoneurosis. Furthermore, they continued 
to live at home, attended school regularly, and pre- 
sented no special custodial problems.* 

In order to verify or cross check the results and 
conclusions derived from a comparison of the intelli- 
gence test performantes between the above two groups, 
the control group was further compared with a third 
group of 65 children. These Ss were from the New York 
City area, and had been judged to be mildly unstable 
emotionally by the examining psychologistssat a child 
guidance clinic. The children of all three groups spoke 


2 Rationale for the designation of “mild emotional 
instability” is discussed and further qucidated else- 
where by the writer (10). 
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TABLE 1 
MAKE-UP oF CONTROL, EXPERIMENTAL, AND 
Cross-CHECK GROUPS 


i- Cross 
Control Tal Check 
N 27 27 65 
Mean CA 10-1* 10-0 10-4 
CA SD 1-7 1-6 1-7 
Mean Grade 4.37 4.18 4.34 
Grade Range 2-8 1-7 1-7 
Mean IQt 107.0 105.89 103.39 
IQ SD 9.55 9.35 10.76 
Race 
White 27 27 61 
Negro 0 0 4 
Sexi 
Male 27 27 59 
Female 0 0 6 
* 10 years, 1 month. 
t From the total Binet scale. 


English at home, had regular school attendance, and 
showed no record of disabling physical illness. Table 1 
summarizes the chief characteristics of the groups. 

Matching on the basis of vocabulary scores or per- 
formance on verbal test items rather than MA or IQ 
was considered since these appear to be less affected by 
personality disturbances (1, 12), and thus to reflect 
original capacities. A comparison of the control and 
experimental groups, however, showed both to have 
significantly larger average MA’s than vocabulary age 
levels ($ < .05), a result not to be expected if the 
principle of the depressive effect of emotional instability 
on IQ applies. It was discovered, moreover, that the 
Binet 1Q’s computed after deleting the nonverbal items 
were not significantly different from the total 1Q’s. 
Accordingly, for purposes of simplicity, it was decided 
to use the total Binet IQ. 


RESULTS 


An analysis of the performances of the con- 
trol and experimental groups on the Revised 
Stanford Binet failed to show any statistically 
significant differences. Comparisons were 
made between the two groups on various 
measures of scatter, the 25 items listed by 
McNemar (13) as being heavily weighted 
with a general factor which is probably verbal, 
groups of memory, nonverbal, and absurdity 
items, and several individaal items. Except 
for the memory for designs item, in which a 
chi square of 2.18 (.10 < p < -20) was found, 
not even a”trend was uncovered suggesting 
that there might be quantitative differences 


between the functioning of the normal and. 


maladjusted children on the Stanford Binet. 
Significant differences did appear, on the 
other hand, between the experimental and 
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TABLE 2 
PERFORMANCE ON CORNELL-COXE SCALE Ireys 


Experimental Cross- 
RGronp Control Group |Check 
Mean*| it | pt |Mean| s**| pee Mean 


Manikin-Profile 32.15 |1.41| .20| 35.521.47| „15| 32.15 
Block Designs 28.37 |2.90| .01| 33.102,45] 02| 29.09 
Picture Arrang. 32.81 |0.64) .50| 33.48/0. 10] .s0] 33,31 
Digit-Symbol Sub. 29.81 |1.73| .10| 31.07/0.37] .50] 31.54 
Memory-for-Designs | 31.48 [4.47] .01] 38.48|2.94| .01] 33.07 
Cube Construction 31.08 [0.85] .40] 33.30/0.67| .50]| 31.83 


* All means are of weighted subtest scores. 
t Comparison of experimental and control groups, 
** Comparison of cross-check and control groups. 


control groups on their over-all Cornell- 
Coxe Scale performance, as well as on specific 
items of the test. Thus, mean Cornell-Coxe 
IQ’s were 103.56 and 114.44, respectively, 
giving a t of 2.99 which is significant (p < .01), 
Similarly the cross-check Ss had a mean 
Cornell-Coxe IQ of 102.10, giving a ¢ of 
2.93 (p < .01) when compared to the control 
group. Generally, the emotionally unstable 
Ss averaged lower IQ’s than the control Ss 
on this test. In addition, the mean Stanford- 
Binet IQ’s of the former Ss were closer to 
their mean Cornell-Coxe IQ’s than was the 
case with the normal children (see mean 
Stanford-Binet IQ’s in Table 1). 

The performances of the three groups on 
the individual Cornell-Coxe items is sum- 
marized in Table 2. It thus appears that Block 
Designs and Memory-for-Designs are sig- 
nificantly more difficult for the emotionally 
disturbed Ss than for those with stable per- 
sonalities, 

Since the actual responses of the Ss were 
available on the Memory-for-Designs Test 
of the Cornell-Coxe, an effort was made to 
find qualitative differences between the 
emotionally stable and unstable Ss. The re- 
Sponses to each of the five designs were judg 
by the investigator (without knowledge © 
the group to which the Ss belonged) as to 
whether the general configuration had been 
teproduced.?+ 4 Table 3 summarizes the com- 
parison among the groups. 

Design 3 clearly differentiates the two types 
of children. The evidence is also strong fot 


. +See (10) for fuller description of basis for making 
judgments on the quality of each design. { 

‘Samples of the original designs are given in the 
Cornell-Coxe manual (5). 
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TABLE 3 


QUALITATIVE PERFORMANCE ON 
Memory-ror-Desicns TEST 


i Cross- 
Expgrimental | Control Group Check 
% % 

-| | p* -| xass | pee | Jo 

rect ANE a |B | Correct 

Design 1 55.6 | 1.22] .30 | 70.4 | 2.55 | 20) 53.8 

Design 2 22.2 |10.79| .01 | 66.7 | 1.14 | -30| 55.5 

Design 3 29.6 | 5.92] .02 | 62.9 | 5.32 |>.02| 38.4 
<.05 

Design 4 22.2 | 4.98] .05 | 51.8 | 3.42 |>.05| 32.3 
<.10] 

Design 5 14.8 | 3.38} .10 | 37.0 | 2.32 | .20) 23.1 


* Comparison between experimental and control groups. 
** Comparison between cross-check and control groups. 


Design 4 and there is a marked trend for 
Design 2. Thus inferior visual motor per- 
formance of the emotionally disturbed children 
on this test involves distortions of configura- 
tion as well as generally inferior scores. 

The differences between the groups were 
also examined as to the possibility of using 
them as “signs” of maladjustment which 
could have clinical application. Two such 
“signs” were formulated: (a) Stanford Binet 
and Cornell-Coxe IQ’s equal to or within five 
points of each other; and (6) sum of the Picture 
Arrangement and Cube Construction Tests 
six or more points greater than the sum of 
the Block Designs and Memory-for-Designs 
Tests. The percentages of emotionally un- 
stable Ss showing either or both of these 
“signs” were not significantly higher than the 
Proportions of the control group, thus in- 
dicating that these measures are not sufi- 
ciently sensitive for clinical application. 


Discussion 


The foregoing analysis of the data indicates 
that relatively mild emotional instability in 
children is not associated with deficit in test 
functioning on the Revised Stanford Binet. 
This may, however, be an artifact of the rela- 
tively unrefined methods of scoring the test 
items and the crude measures of scatter or 
deficit used. A more sensitive approach to the 
problem, particularly through the use of quali- 
tative analyses, may actually reveal adverse 
effects of personality disturbances on intel- 
lectual performance. Evidence that such may 
be the case is suggested by Feifel’s report (7). 
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He found that despite the fact that all the Ss 
of an emotionally abnormal, adult group 
passed the first 10 words of the Terman 
vocabulary test, the quality of their definitions 
was inferior to those of a matched normal 
group. Biihler’s study of the Ball-and-Field 
Test with children (4) and the above qualita- 
tive findings on the Memory-for-Designs Test 
point in a similar direction. Accordingly, 
further investigations along these lines seem 
warranted, and may well be productive of new 
insights into the relationships between per- 
sonality adjustments and mental functioning. 

With reference to the positive findings of 
the study, it is of interest that the Block 
Designs and the Memory-for-Designs Tests 
proved to be more difficult for the unstable Ss 
than the other performance items. This 
difference might partially be explained on the 
basis of familiarity with the materials and 
types of activities involved in the latter type 
tests. The nature of the two designs tests, 
however, would seem to be more significant, 
In both tests the Ss must manipulate visual 
and spatial configurations, transferring them 
from one medium to another. The complexity 
of this process requires the exercise of a high 
degree of attention along with the ability to 
control one’s motor behavior while engaging 
in analytic and synthetic thinking. These 
functions develop genetically as shown by 
Gesell (8), Bender (2), and others. Under the 
influence of brain damage (9) and the affective 
psychoses (2), regression may occur to more 
primitive or less effective forms of behavior 
in these areas. Fabian (6) showed that such 
regression may even be found in the visual 
motor performance of behavior problem 
children. Accordingly, the differences on the 
Memory-for-Designs and the Block Designs 
Tests between the two types of subjects of 
the present research may represent regressive 
behavior on the part of the emotionally 
unstable children, reflecting their generally 
disturbed or unbalanced personality organiza- 


tion. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS « 


The aim of the study was to discover the 
fashion and degree in which relatively mild 
personality disturbances in children might 
affect their intellectual functfoning. Two 
groups, each consisting of 27 subjects, were 
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individually paired or matched for all factors, 
save emotional stability and compared for 
their performances on the Revised Stanford 
Binet Intelligence Scale and Cornell-Coxe 
Performance Ability Scale. The significant 
findings were cross checked against another 
independently selected group of emotionally 
unstable children. 

The areas of difference found between the 
groups are neither broad nor manifold, but 
they indicate that the children with personality 
dysfunctions do not perform intellectually in 
the same manner as those with more healthy 
personalities. The following conclusions seem 
warranted: 2 

1. No essential differences between the 
groups are found in their quantitative scores 
on the Revised Stanford Binet. The possibility 
that more refined qualitative measures might 
reveal true differences, however, is suggested. 

2. The Cornell-Coxe Scale appears gen- 
erally more difficult for the emotionally un- 
stable children than for the normal group. 
This is particularly so for the Block Designs 
and Memory-for-Designs tests of the scale. 

3. The unstable children tend to manifest 
marked distortions in configuration in their 
design reproductions on the Memory-for- 
Designs Test. It is suggested that this may 
reflect regressive visual motor behavior on 
the part of these subjects. 

4. Group differences found do not lend 
themselves to the derivation of “signs” of 
maladjustment which could have clinical 
application. 

5. Generally it appears that a battery of 
intelligence tests, sampling a wide variety 
of mental functions, can serve as an indicator 
of a decrease in mental efficiency in groups of 
emotionally unstable children. 

6. The results of the study, when considered 
in relation to the findings of other research, 
imply that visual motor tasks such as block 
designs and copying designs from memory 
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may serve as a basis for the construction of 
standardized intelligence scales which could 
also diagnose degree of emotional instability, 
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COMPARATIVE SUBJECTIVE EFFECTS OF SEVEN DRUGS INCL 
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M. E. JARVIK, H. A. ABRAMSON, anp M. W. HIRSCH? 
The Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City, and Biological Laboratory, Cold Spring Harbor, New York 


HERE has been increasing interest in 
recent years in drugs which are capable 
of producing disturbances in behavior 
and thought in otherwise normal subjects (Ss) 
(1, 7, 9). Elucidation of the action of these 
drugs holds the hope of revealing biochemical 
mechanisms underlying the forms of behavior 
so affected. One of the most dramatic agents 
under study is LSD-25 (lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide), a substance which in minute doses pro- 
duces psychotic-like symptoms (8, 12, 14). 
Many better known drugs also produce be- 
havioral changes, so that a comparison between 
the subjective effects of LSD-25 and those of 
some of these other drugs seemed desirable. 
There are extremely few comparative studies 
utilizing drugs with primarily psychological 
effects. Even fewer have been those in which 
the same Ss were intensively studied under a 
series of drugs, because of the practical prob- 
lems incident to such an experiment (4, 6). 
The present experiment was performed as 
part of a much more extensive study con- 
cerned with the behavioral effects of LSD-25 
(lysergic acid diethylamide) and illustrates 
the relative potency of this chemical when 
compared with a few other commonly used 
drugs in producing subjective behavioral 
changes. A few selected Ss, taken from a much 
larger population, were intensively studied for 
a few weeks. While they were in a drugged 
and normal state, numerous physiological and 
Psychological measurements were made. While 
most of the measures were primarily objective 
mM nature, one of the subjective measures 
used was a questionnaire, and it is the analysis 
of these questionnaire results that will be 
discussed. 
One of the serious objections to question- 
naires is that the validity of individual items is 
doubtful. Nevertheless, there are many items 


From the Departments of Medicine, Neurology, 
and Psychiatry of the Mount Sinai Hospital, New 
York City and the Biological Laboratory, Cold Spring 
Harbor, New York. This is paper XX in a series on 
Lysergic Acid Diethylamide (LSD-25). 5 

2? We are indebted to Sandoz Pharmaceuticals Inc. 
for supplies of LSD-25 and other compounds. 


whose validity cannot be pushed further than 
a subjective response. Unfortunately, the only 
way to tell whether a person has hallucinations, 
or a headache, for that matter, is to ask him. 
As our science progresses, more objective 
tests for these phenomena may be evolved. 
In the meantime, it would seem that the proper 
course for the scientific psychologist to follow 
lies somewhere between complete dependence 
upon verbal reports of individuals and com- 
plete rejection of such material. It should be 
emphasized that the small number of Ss used 
in this study was necessary because of the 
intensive nature of the individual objective 
tests, the results of which will be reported 
elsewhere. We must stress the tentative nature 
of the results, which are presented for the 
sake of their uniqueness. 
METHOD 

Subjects 

Five paid adult volunteers (three men and two 
women), considered nonpsychotic on the basis of a 
psychiatric interview, their responses on psychological 
tests, and the opinion of a clinical psychologist, served 
as Ss, They were between 24 and 32 years of age, and 
weighed from 130 to 180 pounds. Three were graduate 
students, one a photographer, and the other an ad- 
vertising trainee. All were cooperative and above 
average in intelligence. 


Drugs 

Each S received seven different drugs and two tap 
water placebos, each on a different day. The drugs used 
were d-lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25), d-l-brom 
lysergic acid diethylamide (BOL-148), d-lysergic acid 
monoethylamide (LAE-32), ergometrine (Ergonovine), 
scopolamine (hyoscine), methamphetamine hydrochlo- 
tide (Pervitin or Methedrine), and ethyl alcohol. The 
roperties of these drugs are discussed elsewhere 
(3, 5, 10, 13). These particular drugs were chosen 
because either they ate known to produce subjective 
and behavioral changes or are related chemically to 
nee dose of each drug that was used in this experi- 
ment is presented in Figure 1. Here, for each drug, 
the logarithm of the concentration actually used in 
this experiment is indicated. For example, it can be 
seen that the concentration of alcohol was about a 
million times as great, expressed in terms of weight, 
as the concentration of LSD. In terms of molecules, 
this difference was even greater since the molecular 
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Fic. 1. LOGARITEM OF THE CONCENTRATION OF EACH 
DRUG USED IN THIS EXPERIMENT EXPRESSED AS MIL- 
LIGRAMS PER KILOGRAM oF S’s Bopy WEIGHT 


M. E. Jarvix, H. A. Apramson, AND M. W. Hirscu 


weight of LSD is relatively large, whereas that of alcohol 
is relatively small. The reason for the tremendous dif- 
ference of potency of these agents is still not known, 


Questionnaire 

In order to elicit the symptoms experienced by each 
S on each of the experimental days, a modification of 
the questionnaire previously described by the present 
authors (2) was utilized. The questions were divided 
into three categories, physiological, perceptual, and 
cognitive. These are indicated in Table 1. 


Procedure 


The five Ss were tested together during nine experi- 
mental days, spread over a period of approximately one 
month. They started at 9 o’clock in the morning, were 
given a drug or placebo at 9:30, and were tested and 
observed during the rest of the day until 5 p.m, On 


TABLE 1 
QUESTIONS IN EACH oF THREE CATEGORIES 
Physiological Perceptual Cognitive 
Question Question Question 
1. Do you feel peculiar in any 2, Is your eyesight blurred? 44, Are you laughing more than 
way? 3. Does it take long to focus your usual? 
26. Do you feel ill? eyes? 45. Are you crying more than 
27, Are you nauseated? 4. Do colors seem changed? usual? 
28. Do you feel abnormally 5. Do shapes seem changed? 46. Do you feel more happy than 
hungry? 6. Do things look too close? usual? 
29. Are you hot? 7. Do things feel too close? 47. Do you feel more sad than 
30. Are you cold? 8. Do things look too far away? usual? 
31, Are you sweating? 9. Do things feel too far away? 48. Are you unsure of where you 
32. Are your palms moist? 10. Do objects look distorted? are? 
33. Are you aware of your heart- 11. Do you see anything which isn’t 49, Do you have difficulty in con- 
beat? there? centrating? 
34. Have you a headache? 12. Do you have visual hallucina- 50. Do strange things seem fa- 
35. Do you tremble inside? tions? miliar? 
36, Is breathing difficult? 13. Are things moving to and from 51. Do familiar things seem 
37. Is swallowing difficult? you? strange? | 
38. Do you have trouble moving 14. Is your hearing abnormal? 52, Do you feel as if in a dream? 
about? 15. Do you have auditory hallu- 53. Are you anxious? É 
39. Do you feel weak? cinations? 54. Does time seem to be passing 
40, ee yea feel muscular fa- 16. Is ae hearing less acute than More quickly than rise 
igue' usual? 55. Does time seem to be pi 
41. Do you feel drowsy? 17. Is your skin sensitive? more slowly than usual? 
42. Do your movements lack 18. Do you have funny feelings on 56. Do thoughts crowd your mind? 
control? j your skin? 57. Do unpleasant thoughts occut 
43. Are your movements inco- 19. Do your clothes feel peculiar? more often? 
ordinated? 20. Do your arms feel peculiar when 58. Do you feel friendly? | 
2 you move them? 59. Do you have difficulty in & 
21. Do your legs feel peculiar when pressing yourself as clearly % 
you move them? usual? 
k i 22. Do you feel dizzy? 
% 23. Do you feel unsteady on stand- 
ing? 
24. Do things seem to move? 
25. Does the room seem to move if 
A 3 around you? 
ET RANE o 


Comparative EFFECTS or SEVEN. DRUGS Inctupine LSD-25 ` 659 
TABLE 2 
Drucs RECEIVED on Each EXPERIMENTAL Day sy Eacu Susyecr 
Experi- j 
mental bie 
Day A B C D E 
1 | placebo placebo placebo 
placebo lacebo 
2 | LAE-32 k BOL-148 Ergonovine placebo SERR RNA 
3 | scopolamine alcohol LAE-32 methamphetamine | LSD-25 
4 | placebo Ergonovine scopolamine LSD-25 BOL-148 
5 | methamphetamine | LAE-32 placebo BOL-148 alcohol 
6 | LSD-25 scopolamine methamphetamine | alcohol Ergonovine 
7 | BOL-148 placebo LSD-25 Ergonovine LAE-32 
8 | alcohol methamphetamine | BOL-148 LAE32 scopolamine 
9 | Ergonovine LSD-25 alcohol scopolamine placebo 
iso, ® 
1 AVERAGE PRE 
2PLACEBO NO. 1 
SUBJECTS 3PLACEBO NO. 2 120 
NZ 4ERGONOVINE 
l Vl S ALCOHOL 
A NZ 6SCOPOLAMINE 
ALLABCDE 7BOL-148 100. 
8METHAMPHETAMINE 
ILAE-32 
40] IOLS0D-25 80 
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he first experimental day a placebo consisting of 200 
cc of tap water was given to all Ss. The order of drug 
administration is shown in Table 2. The dose of each 
drug is indicated in Figure 1, and it can be seen how 
widely they differed. Since only one dose of each drug 
Was given to each S, it was necessary to be somewhat 
arbitrary. Therefore, commonly accepted average 
effective doses were used, A double-blind procedure was 
followed. 

The following instructions were given: “Answer the 
following questions with zero if your answer is no; 1 
for slight, 2 for moderate, and 3 for severe positive 
answers.” The Ss answered the questionnaire about 
X minutes prior to and 44, 234, and 414 hours after 
Teceiving the drug or placebo, During the major part 
as the day, the Ss were intensively tested with a 
variety of physiological and psychological measures. 


RESULTS 


The total number of positive responses on 
the questionnaire given under the influence of 
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each drug is indicated in Figure 2. The results 
from these questions are divided, as were the 
questions (see Table 1) into the three cate- 
gories: physiological, perceptual, and cognitive. 
Tt can be seen in Figure 2 that for all three 
categories the number of positive responses 
was greatest for LSD. This is most striking 
in the perceptual sphere. It should be pointed 
out that the average “pre” scores are de- 
rived from the nine sets of responses given 
at approximately 9:15 a.m.; that is, 15 min- 
utes before the drug was administered. A 
most suggestive finding is that the number of 
responses given under the “pre” condition is 
below that under placebos for twe of the three 
categories; that the scores under placebos are 
lower than those under any of the drugs (with 
a slight exception for cognitive symptoms for 
two Ss), and that the responses urider all other 
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drugs are considerably fewer than those under 
LSD. 

The subjective onset of action of each drug 
is indicated in Figure 3. It would appear from 
these results that the onset of the subjective 
effects of alcohol is relatively rapid, whereas 
the onset of scopolamine is relatively slow. 
The time of maximum effect was obtained by 
determining when the greatest number of 
positive responses occurred. Again it would 
seem that the time required to attain maximum 
effect for alcohol is rather short, whereas 
methamphetamine took the longest to reach 
its peak. 

Tt is beyond the scope of this paper to con- 

sider an analysis of all the individual questions. 
However, the responses to a few which seemed 
especially interesting will be considered. One 
question which received a positive response by 
all Ss under most drugs was No. 1, “Do you 
feel peculiar in any way?” All Ss answered 
this question positively while under five of 
the seven drugs, and four of the Ss answered 
positively under the remaining two drugs. One 
S gave a positive response with both placebos 
and another with one of them. No Ss, however, 
gave positive responses to this question in the 
“pre” state. Just what the precise determinant 
of a positive response to this item is cannot be 
defined at ptesent. The fact that it was occa- 
sionally answered Positively with a placebo 
shows that it is not unambiguous, but it is 
likely that it is sufficiently differently answered 
by Ss in a drugged state and in a normal state 
to be of diagnostic value. 


In view of the present interest in the reticu- 
lar activating system (11), we may examine 
the responses to question #41, “Do you feel 
drowsy?” Subject A responded to this item 
positively on 30 of the 35 times that he 
answered this question. This is not particularly 
discriminating for him. He responded posi- 
tively to this item just as many times when 
under methamphetamine (which is ordinarily 
considered a stimulant) as when under alcohol 
(which is a depressant). This is not the case 
with the remaining four Ss. Both of the other 
two male Ss responded positively to this item 
only with alcohol and not with methamphet- 
amine. The same was true of the two female 
Ss, neither of whom responded positively with 
methamphetamine, but both of whom re- 
sponded positively with alcohol. It would seem 
worthwhile to explore the subjective expel 
ence underlying the response to such an item 
which differentiates two drugs. 

Some of the individual differences between 
Ss in their responses to this questionnaire arè 
expecially interesting. Subject A gave rela- 
tively few responses in the nine experiments; 
furthermore, his responses were usually 
“slight.” Tt is interesting to note that he was 
also slow to react to the drugs, and in 
cases, except when he received alcohol, hé | 
first felt a change between 40 minutes and ont 
hour after the ingestion of the drug (see letters 
designating Ss in Fig. 3). On almost eve 
occasion he reported that he felt abnormally | 
hungry. Subject B also gave very few 1° 
sponses, and only under LSD were there ® 
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large number of +2 and +3 responses. The 
other three Ss gave relatively more responses, 
with Subject E giving the most responses. 
Clearly there are individual differences in 
responsiveness to these drugs. How these 
differences are related to other personal traits 
is of considerable interest, but outside the 
scope of this paper. 


Discussion 


In comparing the effects of seven different 
chemicals and two tap water placebos upon the 
responses to a questionnaire, it is apparent 
that the chemical structure of the compound 
ingested is of paramount importance in deter- 
mining responses to these questionnaires, Of 
course, we must be cautious with generaliza- 
tions when we have a population of only five 
Ss even though every S took the questionnaire 
35 times including 9 preingestion testings. We 
would expect any effect due to suggestion, 
fatigue, transitory illness, or factors other than 
the drug to appear also in the placebo or the 
pretesting situations. It can be seen that the 
differences obtained between these sessions and 
the drug sessions are quite marked. It should 
be remembered that in the “pre” sessions the 
Ss knew that they had not received a drug, 
whereas under the placebo conditions, there 
was no way of their knowing whether or not 
they had received a drug other than their own 
Subjective experience. 

On the basis of the number of replies given 
to the questionnaire, it is possible for us to 
differentiate LSD-25 from the other drugs and 
to differentiate the other drugs from the 
Placebos. The placebos, in turn, can be differ- 
entiated from the “pre” responses. It is 
Interesting that three of the other drugs used; 
namely, Ergonovine, BOL-148, and LAE-32 
are only slightly different chemically from 
LSD-25. LAE-32 is the monoethylamide in- 
Stead of diethylamide, and BOL-148 has one 
of the hydrogens replaced by a bromine 
atom. Ergonovine has a slightly different 
amide linkage. On the other hand, alcohol, 
Scopolamine, and methamphetamine are quite 
unrelated chemically. It is noteworthy that 
ethyl alcohol, a depressant, and methampheta- 
mine, a stimulant, give rise to approximately 
the same type of results on our questionnaire. 
The fact that different Ss responded 
differently to the same questions with the same 
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drugs may have a biochemical basis, but it may 
also be ascribed to certain psychological 
Propensities. Just as in a psychophysical 
experiment at or near threshold values, 
whether an S reports a sensation or not de- 
pends to a great extent upon his attitude, so 
in these experiments the feelings, which were 
frequently rather ambiguous in nature, might 
be reported by some Ss and not by others evem 
though if they could have been objectively 
measured they might have been the same. 
Unfortunately, unlike psychophysical meas- 
ures, there is no physical correlate of the 
subjective responses here. Only as our neuro- 
physiological techniques improve, may we hope 
that sensations and perceptions may be ob- 
jectively demonstrated. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Five Ss were tested on nine occasions under 
two placebos of tap water and under an 
average effective dose of seven drugs-ergo- 
metrine (Ergonovine), ethyl alcohol, scopol- 
amine (hyoscine), d-1-brom lysergic acid 
diethylamide (BOL-148), methamphetamine 
hydrochloride (Methedrine or Pervitin), lyser- 
gic acid monoethylamide (LAE-32), and 
lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25) during 
nine different experimental sessions, Except 
for the first experimental day on which all Ss 
received the tap-water placebo, a double-blind 
procedure was followed, wherein neither Ss nor 
E knew the order of administration of the 
substances. The Ss completed a questionnaire 
inquiring about their perceptual, physiological 
and cognitive state, before they received the 
drug or placebo and 34, 2}4, and 414 hours 
after receiving it. The substance receiving the 
lowest number and the mildest types of 
positive responses was for all Ss the tap-water 
placebo. Although differentiation between 
three lysergic-acid derivatives, Ergonovine, | 
LAE-32, and BOL-148 and between alcohol, 
methamphetamine, and scopolamine was not 
clear-cut, the number of responses to the 
questionnaire under these drugs was clearly 
greater than those given under water. In turn, 
the number of symptoms elicited in the pre- 
ceding period was quite apparently less than 
that elicited by a tap-water placebo. LSD-25 
clearly produced the most frequent and the 
largest positive responses. Unde% this drug 
occurred the greatest agreement among Ss, 
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the greatest variety of symptoms, the greatest 
number of responses, and the most extreme 
responses to the questions. 
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| ANXIETY INDICES RELATED TO SUSCEPTIBILITY TO PERSUASION* 


IRVING L. JANIS 
Yale University 


that individual differences in re- 

sponsiveness to persuasive communi- 
cations may be consistently related to per- 
sonality factors (cf. the summary in Hovland, 
Janis, and Kelley [1, pp. 174-212] ). Two main 
hypotheses have been suggested in an earlier 
study by the present author (2): 

1. High neurotic anxiety makes for low per- 
suasibility. This hypothesis is consistent with 
the theoretical conception of neurotic anxietyas 
asource of defensive inhibition that impairs 
mental efficiency. Excessive resistance to 
persuasion might occur among persons with 
acute neurotic symptoms as a consequence of 
defense mechanisms and emotional blocks 
which interfere with attention, comprehension, 
and other cognitive functions involved in the 
process of being influenced by persuasive 
communications. 

2. Feelings of personal inadequacy make 
for high persuasibility. A central theoretical 
assumption underlying this hypothesis is that 
Persons who are exceptionally lacking in a 
sense of personal adequacy are excessively 
fearful of social disapproval and therefore are 
Strongly motivated to conform with the de- 
mands or suggestions of others. “Excessive 
compliance might therefore be a compensatory 
mechanism which leads to chameleon-like 
changes in response to any new source of 
Persuasive influence. Thus, the compliance 
manifested by people with low self-esteem 
might be a defensive form of behavior that 


1 This study was conducted as part of the Yale pro- 

gram of research on communication and attitude 
change, which is supported by a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and is under the general direction of 
Professor Carl I. Hovland. The author is indebted to 
Professor Seymour B. Sarason for making available the 
anxiety questionnaires which he and his associates ad- 
ministered to various undergraduate classes at Yale 
University in connection with their research studies on 
test anxiety (3, 4 and Footnote 3). The author also 
wishes to thank Mr. Donald Kaye and Mr. 
Kirs hner who assisted the author in administering the 
Opinion questionnaires and the five persuasive com- 
munications, all of which were given to Yale under- 
graduate students as part of a separate experimental 
investigation carried out under the present author's 
Supervision. 
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permits the individual to agree with everyone 
in an attempt to guarantee that nobody will 
be displeased with him” (2, pp. 515-516). 

These hypotheses imply that a high level 
of anxiety can predispose a person to high or 
low persuasibility depending upon the type 
of anxiety reactions he displays: a high degree — 
of neurotic anxiety (morbid fears, obsessional 
thoughts, anxiety attacks, etc.) gives rise to 
low persuasibility; whereas a high degree of 
socially oriented anxiety (shyness, fear of 
being criticized, low self-confidence in relation- 
ships with other people, etc.) gives rise to high 
persuasibility. 

In the present study the opportunity arose 
to test these relationships and, in addition, to 
observe the relationship between persuasi- 
bility and another type of anxiety reaction, 
viz., test anxiety. On the assumption that 
anxiety about achievement in academic test 
situations is mainly an expression of feelings 
of personal inadequacy (e.g., low confidence 
in one’s intellectual abilities as compared with 
one’s fellow students), test anxiety could be 
considered as another indicator of socially 
oriented anxiety. If this assumption is war- 
ranted, the prediction from the second hy- 
pothesis would be that a positive relationship 
will be found between test anxiety and per- 


suasibility. 
METHOD AND PROCEDURES 


Persuasibility ratings were obtained from 53 male 
dents by exposing them to a standard set of 
Somaya ions and observing the degree 


hi opinions. Anxiety 
to which each changed his personal “aie 


Persuasibility Rativegs 

Jn their classrooms (during the spring of 1953) 
the Ss filled out an initial (precommunication) ques- 
tionnaire, ostensibly as part ofa nationwide survey of 
student opinion. Imbedded among question’ dealing 
with dozens of different social, political, and techno- 

ical issues were five key questions corresponding to 
the topics of the persuasive communication to which 


were subsequently exposed: aout 
z 1. How long do you think it will be before three- 
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dimensional films completely replace two-dimensional 
films in movie theaters? 

2. At present there are about 334 million men in 
the United States armed forces. What do you think 
should be the size of the armed forces of the United 
States during the next year? (Assuming that the world 
situation remains about the same as it is at present, 
give your own personal opinion as to how large you 
think our armed forces ought to be.) 

3. How long do you think it will be before a space 
rocket is developed which successfully reaches the 
moon and returns to the earth? 

4, How many years do you think it will be before 
an extremely effective cure is found for cancer so that 
cancer will no longer be a major cause of death? 

5. Do you think it is true that at the present time 
the best English universities (e.g., Oxford and Cam- 
bridge) are better than the best American universities 
(eg., Harvard and Yale)? 

After a period of about two months, 74 Ss were 
contacted by telephone and asked to take part in an 
experiment on reading preferences. Fifty-three Ss 
were randomly assigned to the communication-exposure 
group. They were asked to read five different magazine 
articles and then to fill out a (postcommunication) 
questionnaire. (The remaining 21 Ss were assigned to 
a control group which was given the same questionnaire 
but without being exposed to the five communications.) 
The sessions were conducted individually in a private 

office, 

The persuasive communications were prepared 
specially for research purposes and were presented as 
typewritten copies of articles that had been published 
in rather obscure (fictitious) journals or magazines, 
By taking account of the opinions expressed by the Ss 
on the “before” test, it was possible to select extreme 
conclusions on each issue so that all Ss would have 
approximately equal opportunity to be influenced by 
the communications. The five articles, which were 
written in a popular style to resemble typical mass 
media communications, argued in favor of the following 
conclusions: 

1. Within less than three years movie theaters will 
completely replace two-dimensional films with three- 
dimensional films. 

2. The United States armed forces should be kept 
smaller than three million men. 

3. Within Jess than 10 years scientists will succeed 
in sending a space rocket on a round trip to the moon. 

4. An effective cure for cancer will not be found for 
at least 25 years. 

5. American universities are generally superior to 
British universities, 

Before they commenced reading, Ss were told that 
the magazine articles expressed only one of many 
Possible viewpoints and that the conclusions did not 
necessarily agree with the personal opinions of the 
interviewer. Immediately after exposure, the post- 
comminicatioh test was given, which included the fiye 
key opinion questions embedded among various 
“filler” items dealing with the readability and interest 
value of the magazine articles. 

A persuasipility score was given to each S on the 
basis of the number of communications on which he 
showed a “positive” shift in opinion from the pre- 
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communication to the postcommunication question- 
naire. As a rough indicator that an S was influenced 
by a given communication, any opinion change in the 
direction advocated by the communication was counted 
as a “positive” shift? 

The following three persuasibility categories were 
set up by subdividing the distribution of scores for the 
total group of 53 Ss as closely as possible into thirds, 

I. High persuasibility: 17 Ss showed positive shifts 
on four of the five or on all five communications, 

II. Medium persuasibility: 22 Ss showed positive 
shifts on three of the five communications. 

IM. Low persuasibility: 14 Ss showed positive 
shifts on two, one, or none of the five communications, 


Anxiety Scores 


During the college semester preceding the one in 
which the persuasibility measures were obtained, the 
same Ss had been given an anxiety questionnaire by 
Sarason and his associates (3, 4) which included the 
following clusters: 

1, Neurotic anxiety symptoms; 21 items concerning 
(a) specific phobias (fear of high places, small enclosed 
places, wide open places, being alone in the dark, drown- | 
ing, animals, thunder and lightning); (b) hypochon- 
driacal concerns (worry about physical health, dread | 
that a doctor will find something seriously wrong, 
dread of going to a dentist, worry about being hurt in 
a fight, worry about adequacy of sexual adjustment, 
worry about sexual fantasies or practices); (c) free | 
floating anxiety and related neurotic symptoms (feel- | 
ings of acute uneasiness without knowing why, un- | 
easiness on Sundays and holidays, severe nightmares, | 
insomnia, inability to concentrate because of anxiety 
provoking thoughts, worry about mental health, 


2? This measure may be contaminated to a small of 
large extent by the seemingly positive shifts which 
occur because of the unreliability of the questionnaire 
items. It was possible to check on this source of error 
by examining the opinion change data from the group 
of 21 control Ss who were not exposed to any of the 
five communications. For each item, the total incidence 
of pseudo-positive shifts was found to be low (less than 
10%). Five controls showed a maximum of three such 
shifts (the criterion for medium persuasibility). In con- 
trast, approximately three-fourths of the 53 Ss wh 
read the five communications showed three or more 
positive shifts on the same set of questionnaire items. 

It should also be noted that the internal consistency 
of the persuasibility measure used in the present study 
was found to be relatively high when investigated by | 
constructing fourfold tables representing the relation: | 
ship between: (a) occurrence or nonoccurrence 
opinion change for each communication, and (b) the | 
over-all persuasibility rating based on opinion change 
for the entire set of five communications. A facto 
analysis and other pertinent data showing the co” 
sistency of individual differences in persuasibility "il ( 
be presented in a detailed report on a separate research 
study by Janis and Field in which essentially the s 
type of persuasibility measure was used as in the prese" 
study but with a much larger sample of Ss exposed t?® | 
larger series of communications. | 
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inability to stop inappropriate worrying, frequently 
f experiencing feelings of anxiety). 

2. Socially oriented anxiety: six items dealing with 
sensitivity to embarrassing situations, worry about 
social adjustment, worry about future status, fear of 
being criticized by superiors, fear of failing in com- 
petitive situations, stagefright when talking before a 
class. 

3. Test anxiety: 29 items dealing with anxiety 
symptoms experienced before and while taking: (a) 
group intelligence tests, (6) individual intelligence 
tests, and (c) major examinations in college courses. 
The specific anxiety symptoms included uneasy feelings, 
worrying, accelerated heartbeat, perspiring, desire 
to escape from the test situation, and impaired test 
performance due to emotional feelings. 

Each of the 56 questions was asked in a standard 
form and was followed by a linear scale (a six-inch 
line) on which S indicated his answer by placing a 
check mark. The extremes of the linear scale were 
always given specific labels (e.g., “worry a lot” at the 
extreme left, “worry not at all” at the extreme right) 
ad ae “mid-point” of the line was uniformly desig- 
nated. 

For the purpose of testing the hypotheses of the 
present study, the author extracted from each 5’s 
questionnaire a separate score on each of the three sets 
of items. The scores were arrived at in a uniform way: 
each item in the scale was given a credit of one or zero 
depending upon whether the individual’s self-rating on 
the item was above or below the average (median) 
score, as determined from normative data for 392 
college students (the “1951 sample”) reported by 
Sarason and Gordon for the test anxiety scale questions 
(4) and for the items comprising the other two anxiety 
scales.? This scoring system fixes the range from zero 
(obtained from those who are below the median on all 
items) to a maximum that is equal to the total number 
of items comprising the scale (obtained by those who 
are at or above the median on every item). 

The scale scores obtained in this way were used to 
sort Ss into high and low anxiety subgroups. The 
cutpoint for each scale was determined by dichoto- 
mizing the entire group as closely as possible at the 
median anxiety score. Those above the median were 
categorized as high anxiety Ss and those below as low 
anxiety Ss. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


According to the first hypothesis there 
should be an inverse relationship between 
neurotic anxiety and persuasibility, i.e., 
persons with a relatively high degree of neu- 
totic anxiety should be found to obtain rela- 
tively low persuasibility ratings. The results 
are in the predicted direction (Table 1), but 
the differences between high and low anxiety 
groups are too small to approach statistical 
reliability. Hence, the present study fails to 

2S. B. Sarason and E. M. Gordon. Median scores 
on items in the “general anxiety” questionnaire for the 
1951 sample. Personal communication. 1954. 
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TABLE 1 


RELATIONSHIP OF PERSUASIBILITY RATINGS TO THREE 
ANXIETY INDICES 


Persuasibility Ratings 
(Percentage of Ss obtaining 
each rating) 


Low Moderate High Total 


Anxiety Indices 


Neurotic anxiety* 


High (N = 27) 30 44 26 100 

Low (N = 26) 23 383% 383g 100 
Socially oriented anx- 

iety** 

High (N = 21) 24. 33 43 100 

Low (N = 32) 2 «47 25 100 
Test anxiety*** 

High (N = 27) 15 g 33 100 

Low (N = 26) 38 1 31 100 


* Chi square (1 df, Low vs. Moderate and High) <0.5; p > .25. 
** Chi square (1 df, High vs. Moderate and Low) = 1.83; 
b= 09. 

*** Chi square (1 df, Low vs. Moderate and High) = 3.84; 
p < 03. 

Wote.—All p values are based on one tail of the theoretical dis- 
tribution, inasmuch as specific hypotheses were being tested. Chi- 
square values were computed from 2 X 2 tables which replicate the 
data from earlier research (2). The earlier data showed that: (a) 
Ss with high and low scores on neurotic anxiety differ significantly 
with respect to the percentage obtaining low persuasibility ratings, 
and (b) Ss with high and low scores on socially oriented anxiety 
(feelings of personal inadequacy) differ significantly with respect 
to the percentage obtaining high persuasibility ratings. The 
persuasibility ratings were dichotomized in such a way as to test 
these conclusions with the data obtained from the present study. 
In the case of test anxiety scores, however, no prior research 
findings were available and the dichotomy was arbitrarily selected 
to show the maximal difference between Ss with high and low 
scores on test anxiety, An over-all chi square, which was computed 
for the entire 2 X 3 table, also indicated that the relationship be- 
tween test anxiety and persuasibility can beregardedasstatistically 
reliable: x? = 4.20, p < .06 (2 df). 


provide any substantial confirmation of the 
neurotic defensiveness hypothesis. 

Results pertaining to the main predictions 
from the second hypothesis, which deals with 
the relationship between persuasibility and 
socially oriented anxiety are also shown in 
Table 1. As predicted, high scores on socially 
oriented anxiety are associated with high 
scores on the persuasibility measure. The 18% 
difference between the two groups n aie 
tically significant at slightly better than the 
ree level. Although not highly 
significant, this outcome replicates the findings 
from the earlier study and can pe regarded 
as providing additional support for the hy- 
thesis. i 

The results bearing on test anxiety, pre- 
sented in the last two rows of Table 1, show a 
significant relationship in the same direction 
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TABLE 2 N 
INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE THREE ANXIETY INDICES 
Paired Anxiety Interrelationships x $ 
Indices 
Od MEE i 
Test anxiety vs. Test anxiety Socially oriented anxiety 5.85| <.02 (two-tail) 
socially ori- 3 TONN 
ented anxiety Low High Total 
High (N = 27) 4416 5514 100 
Low (N = 26) 77 23 100 
Test anxiety vs. Test anxiety Neurotic anxiety 1.47} — .23 (two-tail) 
neurotic anx- 
iety High (N = 27) 41 59 100 
Low (N = 26) 58 42 100 
Neurotic anxiety Neurotic anxiety Socially oriented anxiety 16.65) <.01 (two-tail) 
ys. socially — 
oriented anx- High (N = 27) 33 67 100 
iety Low (N = 26) 88 12 100 


* Percentage of Ss scoring low or high on one measure who obtained low or high scores on another measure, 


as socially oriented anxiety. The main differ- 
ence in this instance, however, is in the low 
persuasibility category. The results show that 
Ss with low test anxiety tend to be less persuas- 
ible than those with high test anxiety. 

The data on test anxiety suggest that a 
relative lack of concern about one’s own 
intellectual capabilities or one’s academic 
standing may be symptomatic of a lack of the 
usual social conformity motives that would 
induce one to take account of the arguments 
and appeals in persuasive communications. 
In terms of the original theoretical purpose 
for which test anxiety was investigated, it 
could be said that the findings add some 
weight to the personal inadequacy hypothesis 
—if we assume that low test anxiety is indica- 
tive of a relative absence of feelings of personal 
inadequacy. Some evidence bearing on the 
latter assumption was obtained from an 
analysis of the interrelationships among the 
three anxiety indices, shown in Table 2, Some 
of the results tend to support the assumption, 
but other results are ambiguous. Two main 
findings are obviously consistent with the 
assumption: (a) the relationship between test 
anxiety and socially oriented anxiety is in the 
expected direction and is statistically signif- 
icant; (8) the relationship between text anxiety 
and neurotic anxiety is weak and nonsignif- 
icant. However, a crucial piece of evidence 
needed togconfirm the assumption is the 
second-order difference between the two 


relationships: test anxiety should be signif- 
icantly more closely related to socially oriented 
anxiety than to neurotic anxiety. From the 
data in Table 2, an estimate of the second 
order difference is obtained from the following í 
values: (5514 % — 23%) — (59% — 42%) = 
1544 %. This second-order difference is in the 
predicted direction but is too small to ap- 
proach statistical significance. A further source | 
of ambiguity in Table 2 is the finding that 
socially oriented anxiety has a significant 
positive relationship with neurotic anxiety. 
This finding seems to be at variance with the 
expectation that the two scales tap different | 
types of anxiety. a 
Perhaps the fact that all three anxiety 
scales are positively interrelated reflects aM , 
additional personality component—willingness 
to admit unpleasant feelings and personality 
weaknesses—that distorts somewhat the true 
Picture of individual differences with respect 
to each of the separate anxiety scales. To the 
extent that this component is a determinant 
of Ss’ self-ratings, a spurious relationship 
would be found between the social anxiety 
scale and the neurotic anxiety scale, thus 
obscuring to some extent whatever different 
there may be between the two types % | 
anxiety. a 
In any case, the degree of relationship | 
between the scales is not so great that one at 
assume both are measuring exactly the sam? 
thing. That social anxiety and neurotic anxiety 
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ANXIETY AND SUSCEPTIBILITY TO PERSUASION 


operate in quite different ways as determinants 
of persuasibility was suggested by the main 
findings of an earlier study (2). The results 
from the present study (Table 1) bear out this 
implication inasmuch as social anxiety was 
found to have a fairly reliable positive relation- 
ship to persuasibility whereas neurotic anxiety 
was found to have a slightly negative relation- 
ship to persuasibility. The pertinent second- 
order difference with respect to the high 
persuasibility category (derived from the 
data in the first four rows and in the third 
column of Table 1) is: (26% — 3834%) — 
43% — 25%) = —3014%. This value is in 
the predicted direction and is statistically 
reliable at beyond the 5% confidence level. 
Thus, socially oriented anxiety is found to be 
significantly different from neurotic anxiety 
with respect to predicting whether or not an S 
will be highly persuasible. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Scores on three different anxiety scales were 
obtained from a self-rating personality ques- 
tionnaire given to male college students. Each 
scale was studied in relation to a behavioral 
measure of persuasibility obtained by observ- 
ing the opinion changes shown by 53 Ss after 
each was exposed to a series of five persuasive 
communications. 

1. Comparisons of persons with high and 
low scores on neurotic anxiety were made to 
test the following hypothesis derived from an 
earlier investigation (2): Persons with a high 
degree of neurotic anxiety are predisposed to be 
relatively resistant to persuasive communications. 


, The present findings, although in the predicted 


direction, cannot be regarded as adding any 
Substantial confirmation to the hypothesis 
because the differences between Ss who 
obtained high and low scores on neurotic 
anxiety do not approach statistical significance. 
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2. Results on a scale of socially oriented 
anxiety were used to test a second hypothesis, 
also derived from the earlier investigation 
(2): Persons with relatively strong feelings of 
personal inadequacy are predisposed to be 
relatively highly influenced by persuasive com- 
munications. The present findings tend to 
confirm this hypothesis. The difference be- 
tween Ss who are high and low in socially 
oriented anxiety is in the predicted direction 
and is statistically significant at slightly 
beyond the 10% confidence level. A significant 
second-order difference was found between 
socially oriented anxiety and neurotic anxiety 
with respect to the degree, of relationship with 
persuasibility. The former personality measure 
was significantly more predictive of high 
persuasibility than the latter. 

3. The relationship between test anxiety 
and persuasibility was also investigated. The 
results showed that Ss with low test anxiety 
were more likely than Ss with high test 
anxiety to remain uninfluenced. The author 
discussed the plausibility of interpreting this 
finding as a further indication of the positive 
relationship between feelings of personal 
inadequacy and persuasibility, taking account 
of the way in which test anxiety is related to 
the two other anxiety measures. 
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THE CONTROL OF THE CONTENT OF CONVERSATION: 
REINFORCEMENT OF STATEMENTS OF OPINION’ 


WILLIAM S. VERPLANCK 
Harvard University? 


to be resistant to experimental investi- 

gation because of both their complexity 
and their apparent variability. One such class 
includes the commonplace activities of people 
—for example, whatever the reader was doing 
just before he picked up this journal. Perhaps 
talking to someone. 

This paper describes the successful experi- 
mental application of some principles of 
operant conditioning in this area; specifically 
to conversation between two people. The ex- 
perimental procedure is based on two assump- 
tions (2, 3). (a) Apparently heterogeneous 
human verbal behavior falls into comparatively 
simple operant response classes; hence, any one 
is susceptible to conditioning. The class of 
verbal behavior chosen is the stating of opin- 
tons. (b) Classes of environmental events can 
be isolated that have the property of altering 
any behavior on which their occurrence has 
depended, i.e., some events are reinforcing 
stimuli. Specifically, under our conditions, 
statements of agreement or paraphrase are 
hypothesized to be reinforcing stimuli for the 
verbal behavior of a speaker. According to 
these assumptions, if someone agrees with 
every opinion of a speaker, the speaker should 
show a sharp increase in his rate of stating 
opinions. The stating of opinions has been con- 
ditioned. 

Since it is both interesting and important to 
obtain changes in behavior that correspond to 
those termed conditioning when the subject is 
not aware that he is “being conditioned” (or, 
indeed, that his behavior is being manipulated 
in any way) the present experiments were con- 
ducted under conditions in which the occur- 
rence of such “insight” was extremely unlikely. 


Se kinds of human behaviorhave seemed 


1 The first experiments on this subject were carried 
out by Mr. Ronald M. Dworkin, as an experimental 
Project in an undergraduate course. His exploratory 
results were indispensable in setting up the procedures 
followed in this experiment. 

? Now at Stanford University. 


METHOD 


General Plan of the Experiment 


The experiment was carried out in a series of 
ordinary conversations between two people, 
the subject (S) who was not informed in any 
way that he was taking part in an experiment, 
and the experimenter (E). The conversations 
lasted at least a half-hour which was divided 
into three 10-minute periods. 

During the first 10-minute period, once the 
conversation was under way, Æ did not rein- 
force any statement made by S, but determined 
his operant level of “stating opinions” by tick- 
ing off the total number of statements and the 
number of opinion-statements made by S in 
successive one-minute intervals. This treat- 
ment for the first 10-minute period is labeled 
O in the first column of Table 1. i 

In the second 10 minutes, every opinion: 
statement S made was recorded by Æ and rein- 
forced. For two groups, E agreed with every | 
opinion-statement by saying: ‘Yes, you're) 
right,” “That’s so,” or the like, or by nodding 
and smiling affirmation if he could not inter 
rupt. This treatment is labeled A, for agree- 
ment, in the second column of Table 1. For two 
other groups, E reinforced by repeating back 
to S in paraphrase each opinion-statement that 
S made (labeled P in the second column o | 
Table 1). 

In the third 10-minute period, the Es at 
tempted to extinguish the opinion-statements 
of two groups by withdrawing all reinforce | 
ment, that is, by failing to respond (labeled E 
for extinguish in the third column of Table 1) 
in any way to S’s speech, and of two othe! 
groups by disagreeing with each opinion stated 
(labeled D in the third column of Table 1). 

The design of the experiment is depicted 2 
Table 1. Of the four O-groups of the first 
period, two become groups in which reinforc® 
ment came by agreement (A-groups) in the § 
second period, and two became groups in whic 
reinforcement came by paraphrase (P-gtouP®): 
In the third period, one of the A-groups was 
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First 10 Minutes 


Second 10 Minutes 


Third 10 Minutes 


O—Measure operant level 


O—Measure operant level 


O—Measure operant level 


O—Measure operant level 


A:—Reinforce each opinion- 
statement by agreement 


A—Reinforce each opinion- 
statement by agreement 


A—Reinforce each opinion- 
statement by agreement 


P—Reinforce each opinion- 
statement by paraphrase 


P—Reinforce each opinion- 
statement by paraphrase 


E—Extinguish by failing to 
respond to any statement 
of S (silence) 


D—Extinguish by disagree- 
ing with each opinion- 
statement 

E—Extinguish by failing to 
respond to any state- 
ment of S (silence) 

D—Extinguish by disagree- 
ing with each opinion- 
statement 

E—Extinguish by failing to 
respond to any statement 
of S (silence) 

As—Reginforce each opinion- 
statement by agreement 


extinguished by disagreement (D-group) and 
one by E’s silence (E-group). A similar division 
was made for the P-groups. Thus, each of the 
four groups can be designated by the combina- 
tion of treatments provided in the three con- 
secutive periods of conversation. 

_ In a fifth, control group (AiEAs), run to 
insure that any changes in $’s rate of stating 
opinions could not be attributed simply to the 
passage of time during the experiment, Æ rein- 
forced by agreement S’s opinion-statements in 
the first and third 10-minute periods, and with- 
drew all reinforcement during the second 
period. 

During the first (O) period for the first four 
groups, and the E period for the fifth group, Æ 
asked a “neutral”? question (“What did you 
say?”) if S’s rate of speaking showed signs of 
declining. Few such were necessary. 


Experimental Situation 


The Es performed the experiment when and 
where they could, restricted by only three cri- 
teria: (a) that only two persons be present, (6) 
that there be a clock, and the paper and pencil 
required for recording, and (c) that enough time 
be available to both S and Æ for them to talk 
for at least a half hour. The Es did not suggest 
to Ss at any time that an experiment was being 
carried on, and in the rare cases in which an S 
showed signs of suspicion that this was not an 
ordinary conversation the experiment was 
terminated (although the conversation was 
carried on). 


Seventeen Ss were run in student living 
quarters, two in restaurants, two in private 
homes, and one each in a hospital ward, in a 
public lounge, and over the telephone, In one 
experiment, contrary to instructions, a third 
(but uninformed) person was present. À 

The topics of conversation ranged from the 
trivial to the “intellectual” and included dates, 
vacations, Marxism, theory of music, man’s 
need for religion, architecture, Liberace. 


Experimenters 


Seventeen members of a course? in the Psy- 
chology of Learning served as Es, Twelve were 
Harvard undergraduates, two were Radcliffe 
undergraduates, and three (two women and 
one man) were students in the Graduate School 
of Education. All the experimenters had had 
extensive experience in the techniques of con- 
ditioning bar-pressing in the rat, and of con- 
ditioning chin-tapping in the human (3). Of 
the 17 students who undertook the experiment, 
all were able to collect one or two sets of data 


as the design demanded. 


3 An experiment of fhis sort very probably could not 
be successfully performed de novo in a laboratory situa- 
tion suitably equipped for tape-recording and concealed 
observation. The present strategy was dictated -by the 
need to determine whether positive results sould be 
obtained in conversations on a variety of topics, car- 
ried on in a wide variety of situations, and especially in 
a situation in which it was most unlikely that S would 
suspect that an experiment was being cafried on. 
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Subjects and Experimental Groups 


Of the 20 men and four women who served 
as Ss, 13 were described by the Es as friends, 
seven as roommates, one a date, one an uncle, 
and one a total stranger. In all but four conver- 
sations, § and E were of the same sex. All but 
six Ss were of college age; of these six, four were 
in the thirties, and two were 55 and 60, respec- 
tively. 

These Ss were distributed over the four ex- 
perimental groups as follows: OAD, 5; OPD, 
6; OPE, 2; OAE, 4; and AyEAg, 7. 

There were 20 students in the class, and the 
design called for N’s of 5 and 10, but 3 students 
teported that they *were unable to undertake 
the experiment, and of the 17 Es, one placed 
himself in the wrong group. 


The Response Conditioned 


The response selected for reinforcement was 
the uttering by S of a statement or “sentence” 
beginning: “I think. ..,” “I believe. ..,” “It 
seems to me,” “I feel,” and the like. The Es 
were instructed to be conservative in classify- 
Ing a statement as an opinion, and to do so only 
if one or another such qualifying phrase began 
the statement. (Zs were aware that the experi- 
ment was designed to investigate Ss’ behavior, 
and not their own.) No attempt was made to 
define what constituted a statement or a “sen- 
tence” except that E should not expect gram- 
matical sentences (1). These instructions 
proved adequate; no E had difficulty in count- 
ing such units of verbal behavior, although 
doubtless many speech units counted would 
not parse. 


Reinforcing Stimuli 

‘Two classes of reinforcing stimuli were used 
by the Es. The first was agreement (A), defined 
as the experimenter saying “You're right,” 
“I agree,” “That’s so,” or the like, nodding 
the head, smiling (where E did not want to 
interrupt). The second Wwas,tepeating back to 
S in paraphrase (P) what he had just said. No 
further attempt was made to specify para- 
phrasing. Hytinction was carried out in one of 
two ways. In some groups E simply refrained 
from responding in any way to a statement by 


‘That three Zs found themselves unable to under- 
take the expériment is in itself interesting. A fourth 
resorted to the telephone, with good results, 
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S (E) and in others, he disagreed (D) with each 
opinion-statement. 

The Es did not speak, except to reinforce, to 
disagree, or to “prime” S with a question 
during operant-level determination. They con. 
tributed nothing new to the conversation, 


Recording 

A clock, or watch with sweep-second hand, a 
pencil, and something to write on were neces- 
sary for the recording. One E was able to re- 
cord the whole conversation on a tape-re- 
corder. The Es ticked off each statement occur- 
ring in successive one-minute intervals by 
making a series of doodles incorporating marks, 
or by making marks on the margin or text ofa 
book or magazine. Different marks were used 
for opinions and other statements. Recording 
proved inconspicuous, and in only one or two 
cases did an E have to terminate an experiment 
because S$ seemed to notice his recording. 

Although problems arose occasionally, Es by 


and large had no difficulty in arriving at and 


maintaining a criterion for a “sentence” or 
“statement,” i.e., for the unit of speech that 
they counted, and for the subclass, statement 
of opinion. 

The criteria varied from experimenter toi 
experimenter, in that the rates of speaking of 
two subjects reported by the same Es are cor- 
related, and the reported rates are a function 


. not only of the subject’s rate of speaking, and 


of £’s rate of speaking in reinforcing, but also 
of the criterion for “statements” adopted by 
E. 


In only one case did an S comment on £5 
recording: during extinction he asked Æ what 
she was doodling, and was satisfied when she 
showed him her scribbles. The Es also noted 
S's general behavior during extinction, and the 
mode of termination of the experiment. 
Execution 

In a few cases, the experiment was begut 
and then terminated by phone calls, third pe 
Sons entering the room, or because Æ fear 
that S had noticed that he was recording. All 
the experiments completed are reported in 
Paper, except one from group AEA: who? 
data could not be accurately transcribed. 
Under questioning, no experimenter report 
that he terminated the experiment becats 
Tesults did not seem satisfactory to him. 
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TABLE 2 
MEDIAN AND RANGES For Eacu 10-Minure Peron 
Groups OAE, OAD, OPE, 
10-Minute combined oe ee 
Period F, 

Proc. Median Range Proc. Median Range 
Rate 1st op 5.3 2.2-12.8 cond Tti 2 
(statements/minute) 2nd cond 5.7 asa ext 6.3 Lotto 

3 3rd ext 5.2 1.4-12.8 recond 5.8 2.9-14.5 

Relative frequency ist op 0.320 .012-.655 cond 0.574 = .208-.653 
of opinion - state- 2nd cond 0.558 .071-.702 ext 0.302  .094-.526 
ments 3rd ext 0.333 .048-.643 recond 0.603 .267-.699 


Two Es carried out operant-level determina- 
tion for only 9 minutes, and one went over- 
time. Four went overtime during reinforcement. 
The greatest variability appeared during ex- 
tinction; seven Ss failed to continue talking 
for 10 minutes following the beginning of dis- 
agreement, or of nonreinforcement, either 
leaving the room or falling into silence. Eight 
Es carried on the conversation past the 10- 
minute minimum extinction period. Since Es 
were not consistent in continuing to record or 
to converse past this time, data are reported 
only on the first 10 minutes. 

In summary, the experiment is designed to 
determine whether a person, in conversation 
with another person, can manipulate the sec- 
ond person’s conversation by agreeing or dis- 


_ agreeing, or by paraphrasing. The experimenter 


himself, it should be noted, contributes 

hothing new to the content of the conversation. 
RESULTS 

Awareness 


„ No S ever gave any evidence that he was 
aware” that he was serving as a subject in an 
experiment, that his behavior was being 


deliberately manipulated and recorded, or that- 


he recognized that there was anything peculiar 
about the conversation. The only qualification 
that must be made is this: during extinction, 
some Ss got angry at E and commented on his 
disagreeableness, or noted his “lack of inter- 
est,” and during reconditioning one member 
of group AEA, gave E “queer, searching 


Blances,” perhaps because of the opinions that 


E was now agreeing with. These changes of 
behavior are consistent with those found in 
other situations when S is undergoing €x- 
tinction (3). 


“be obscured 


Conditioning is demonstrated if the appro- 
priate changes appear in the rate of speaking 
opinion-statements as a function of the con- 
ditions of reinforcement. When reinforcement 
is given, the rate must increase; when it is 
withdrawn, the rate must decrease, 

Distributions were made of the number of 
opinion-statements (Nopin) and of all state- 
ments (Neu), and their cumulative values 
(CNopin and CNan) for each minute of the 
three experimental periods. From the latter, 
mean rates of making statements were com- 
puted. Relative frequencies of opinions 
(RFopin = CNopin/CNau) were determined for 
each S for each period. 


Rates 


The rates of making statements (CNan/t) 
showed no significant changes as a function of 
reinforcement. Table 2 gives, in the upper por- 
tion, data on the distribution of these rates for 
each interval. Several nonparametric tests 
for significance of difference were made, and 
none showed that the null hypothesis (no dif- 
ference as a function of period, manipulation, 
or group) could be rejected. The “priming” of 
S by means of the question, “What did you 
say?,” seems to maintain the rates in the 
operant periods, and in the extinction period of 
group AIEA», although decreases in rate may 
by the fact that Æ is saying little 


ing these times, The rank-order correlation 
TAEA] rates of speech obtained on 
two Ss by the same Es was 0.65 (N = 14). 
This figure includes data to be reported else- 
wheres but obtained under the samé condi- 


tions. 


5 In a paper now in preparation and to be entitled: 
The Baal the content of conversatio by reinforce- 


ment: topic of conversation. 
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TABLE 3 
Means, MEDIANS, AND RANGES OF RATIO-INDEX OF CHANGES IN RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF OPINION-STATEMENT 
Groups Combined RF Ratios in Distribution N Mean Median Range 
A. Conditioning Effect (No effect: Ratio-Index = 1.00) 

A/O 9 2.27 1.76. ESSA 

EAR ie 7 2.29 2.17 1.09- 4.39 
OAD, OAE, AEA: A/O, A:/E 16 2.28 1.85 1.09- 5.70 

OPD, OPE P/O 8 4.23 2.02 1.05-11.47 

All í A/O + A:/E + P/O 24 2.91 1.85 1.05-11.47 

B. Extinction Effect (No effect: Ratio-Index = 1.00) 

A E/P, E/A 11 0.71 0.70 0.48-0.86 

REA i E/Aı 7 0.66 0.52 0.45-1.15 

OPE, OAE, A:EA2 E/P, E/A, E/Ay 18 0.69 0.52 0.45-1.15 

OPD, OAD D/P, D/A 6 0.65 0.62 0.27-1.01 

All E/P, E/A, E/A, D/P, D/A 24 0.67 0.65 0.27-1.15 

Relative Frequency of Opinions conditioning, and of disagreement and silence 


Table 2 (lower portion) presents the medians 
and ranges of the distributions of RFopin for 
each period. Each of the 24 Ss showed an in- 
crease in his relative frequency of opinion 
during the reinforcement period over his 
operant level, or (for group A:EAs) over his 
preceding extinction period. The probability 
that this result would have been obtained if 
there had been no effect of the experimental 
variable is (14). Twenty-one of the 24 
showed a reduced RF opin in the extinction or 
disagreement period below that of the preced- 
ing period of reinforcement. The probability 
that fewer than four Ss would not change in 
the absence of an effect of the experimental 
variable is 1.1 (14)8, Signed rank tests (4) of 
the significance of the differences yield values 
well below .01. 

The magnitude of the effects can be evalu- 
ated by determining two ratios for each S: (a) 
that of RF opin obtained during conditioning to 
RFopin of the operant level or (for group 
AEA) RFopin in reconditioning to RFopin in 
the preceding extinction period, and (b) of 
RF opin during the extinction period to RF.» in 
during the preceding conditioning period. 
Large values of the former of these ratios are 
possible only when the operant level RF opin 
is low. Table 3 presents the mean, median, and 
range of these values for groupings of the 24 
Ss based on the methods of reinforcement and 
extinction. 

An evaléation was made of the relative 
effectiveness of agreement and paraphrase in 


in extinction. Fisher’s exact test of independ- 
ence in contingency tables was applied about 
the medians of Table 3A for groups OAD and 
OAE taken together versus OPE and OPD, 
and about the medians of Table 3B for groups 
OAD and OPD against OAE and OPE. No 
difference in the number of cases falling above 
and below the medians was significant at the 
05 level, although the difference between 
agreement and paraphrase is significant be 
tween the .05 and .10 levels. { 
Means and variances were also computed, 
An F test of the significance of difference in the 
variances of OAD and OAE and of OPD and| 
OPE gives 8.239 (df = 8, 7), significant at 
better than the .005 level. Paraphrasing and 
agreement, although both effective, are not 
equivalent as reinforcing stimuli; paraphrasing 
is much more variable in its effectiveness (ot 
perhaps the variety of statements made a5 
paraphrases exceeded those called agreements): 
The method of extinction also yielded a sig: 
nificant difference in variance: F = 5.175 @ 
= 10, 5), significant at the .05 level. Despite 
these differences in variance, group curves 
were constructed. All four groups were com 
bined without respect to method of reino 
ment or extinction. The median N and CN 0 
opinions, and of all sentences, were then deter 
mined for each successive minute of each of the 
three periods. Figure 1 presents these medians 
for the groups OAD, OPD, OAE, and OPE: 
and for group A\EAy. > 
Figure 2 demonstrates that the mediat 
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Q 5 70 15 20 25 30 MIN. 
tme | CONDITIONING | EXTINCTION | reconomionne | 
MEDIAN CUMULATIVE FREQUENCY CURVES 
Fic. 1. MEDIAN CUMULATIVE FREQUENCY CURVES OF 

OPINION-STATEMENTS, AND OF ALL STATEMENTS, 

- -For Eacan 10-MINUTE PERIOD OF THE 
EXPERIMENT 

For the upper graphs N = 17, for the lower, N = 7. 
At each arrow, W on that and successive trials is dimin- 
ished by one. In the extinction period of the upper 
graph, each S that dropped out, “had to leave.” In the 
other cases, E discontinued the procedure at the time 
indicated. 


curves are indeed representative. In it are 
Plotted the experimental points obtained 
during the operant level period from (a) the S 
giving a CNop equaling the median, together 
with the Ss giving (b) the lowest and (c) the 
highest values among the 17 Ss of the com- 
bined groups, and from the corresponding Ss 
of group AiEAs, chosen about the median of 
the extinction period. Any other sets of indi- 
Vidual data might have been presented, but 
these give some view of the spread, as well as 
of the consistency of results of the various 
Subjects, 

In summary, the rate of stating opinions 
Changed in accordance with the assumptions 
made. All Ss increased their rate of stating 
Opinions, regardless of the topic of conversa- 
tion, its setting, or S’s particular relationship 
With the Æ. The order of magnitude of the effect 
depended upon the kind of reinforcement 
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CUMULATIVE NUMBER OF RESPONSES 


Meret l 
o 5 0 i 20 25. SOMIN, 
time] conpitioninc | exTINcTION | RECONDITIONING | 
INDIVIDUAL CUMULATIVE FREQUENCY CURVES 


Fic. 2, INDIVIDUAL CUMULATIVE FREQUENCY CURVES 
OF OPINION-STATEMENTS FOR Eacu 10-MINUTE 
PERIOD OF THE EXPERIMENT, DEMONSTRATING 

THE CONSISTENCY OF THE EFFECT AND 
Irs RANGE 


employed. How it may be related to the varia- 
bles noted above cannot be inferred from the 


present data. 
Discussion 


Individual differences in the rates of speech, 
and of giving opinions, are most striking and 
highly significant. We have already noted that 
they are the joint outcome of S’s rate of speech, 
the length of his sentences, of E’s discrimina- 
tion of his speech, and of Z’s own speech rate. 
Of the two Ss with the lowest rate of making 
statements, one was a Finn who spoke English 
with difficulty, and the other was a young 
woman who talked very fast and in very long 
sentences indeed. (She was algo the most 
opinionated, according to our rate of giving 
opinions.) Since the experiment was performed, 
Fries’s (1) work has become available, and a 
study of it suggests the basisgof our ‘Es’ 
criteria. i 

The statements that the Es counted during 
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the period of reinforcement are evidently 
identical with Fries’s “utterance units” (1, p. 
36), i.e., stretches of speech bounded bya change 
of speaker. During reinforcement and during 
extinction by disagreement, each stretch of 
S’s speech is bounded by F’s delivery of suc- 
cessive reinforcements or disagreements. The 
cues in S’s speech that determine E’s delivery 
of a reinforcement probably cannot yet be 
specified. However, the facts that the rate of 
uttering “statements” is stable, and that the 
rates reported by the same Æ are correlated 
with each other suggest that the “statements” 
or “sentences” counted during the operant 
level, and during extinction (although these 
are by definition not Fries’s “utterances,” since 
E says nothing) are stretches of speech such 
that Æ is stimulated to respond (1, p. 49). He 
does so, not by speaking, but rather by making 
a mark in his record. If this analysis is correct, 
then our S’s statements are what Fries also 
terms statements, i.e., “sentences that are 
regularly directed to eliciting attention to 
continuous discourse,” 

Magnitude of the effect. These data do not 
permit us to draw conclusions about the mag- 
nitude of the effect, although it is clearly some 
function of the values of reinforcement vari- 
ables, If S rarely states an opinion, it is difficult 
for the number of reinforcements to become 
very great, and the effect is necessarily small. 

Acquisition effects. The not-quite-significant 
difference in the median effects of paraphrasing 
and of simple agreement, and the significant 
difference in their variances are interesting. 
Probably many different kinds of paraphrases 
were employed; the differential effectiveness 
of these as reinforcing stimuli needs investiga- 
tion. Both the smallest and the greatest 
changes in the rate of stating opinions were 
produced by paraphrasing. 

Extinction effects. During extinction by 
disagreement, some Ss “marshalled the facts,” 
others changed the topic. Some subjects who 
were extinguished by either treatment became 
“disturbed,” or angry. There is more than a 
Suggestion that when S undergoes complete 
nonreinforcement, his speech tends to ex- 
tinguish’ and, indeed, he tends to leave the 
experimental situation earlier (“for study,” 
“to go to dinner,” and the like), but the 10- 
minute extiiction period is too brief, and the 
variation among Es in continuing to record 
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is too great to permit evaluation of this 
tendency. 

General remarks. Certain problems, soluble 
by further research, set limitations on the 
generality of the present results. 

Only one of our Es was able to use a tape 
recorder, and clearly, the use of such an 
instrument, perhaps in conjunction with 
independent judges, might yield counts of 
all statements and opinion-statements that 
were less dependent on E’s own criteria, 
However, it is not at all clear that there would 
be less dependence on £’s criteria (1), since 
the delivery of reinforcements will necessarily 
continue to depend on E’s speech habits, A 
variety of specific utterances by E were 
employed as reinforcing stimuli; a study of the 
variability in the effectiveness of various kinds 
of statements by Æ would be most useful, 

The present results do not permit us to state 
how important is the particular social relation- 
ship between S and Æ. Would agreement by an 
E whom S$ disliked reinforce his verbal be- 
havior? These conversations were relatively 
short, with the result that extinction «was 
carried out to its asymptote in only a few 
Ss, and hence differences between the effect 
of disagreement and of complete nonreinforce- 
ment, although suggested, cannot be tested. 
Similarly, neither “satiation” effects of con- 
tinuous and repeated reinforcement nor com- 
plete “talking-out” of S on a topic could 
occur. (It should be recalled that our procedure 
does not allow E to contribute anything new 
to the conversation.) 

The topics of conversation were, in only & 
few cases, such that S might be “ego-involved 
in their outcome. Perhaps if S were subjected 
to these procedures when he was talking 
about something he “felt deeply” about, the 
results might differ, e.g., acquisition might be 
greater and extinction far slower. Orderly 
changes in the topic of conversation should also 
be observable (see footnote 5 above). 

Finally, it should be remembered that out 
Es were all well trained in conditioning before 
undertaking this experiment, and this expeti 
ence May prove necessary for the success 
completion of the experiment. 


Despite these limitations, this experiment 
shows that if, in what is ostensibly an ordir 
Conversation, one agrees with opinions & 
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pressed by a speaker, the speaker will give 
still more opinions, and that returning the 
speaker’s words in paraphrase has the same 
effect. It also shows that disagreement reduces 
the number of opinions given, as does ignoring 
the speaker’s statement. The verbal behavior 
of a speaker, apparently without regard to its 
content or setting, is under the control, not 
only of the speaker himself, but also of the 
person with whom he is conversing. 

These results are in accord with the two 
hypotheses made. But one may ask, is this 
operant conditioning? By any empirical, non- 
theoretical definition of conditioning, the 
changes in behavior found conform with those 
of conditioning, and the present results may 
be classified as conditioning. What are some 
of the alternatives? 

Two can be noted, and both suggest that 
the data depend upon the Es’ behavior, rather 
than the Ss’, The Es may have “made up” the 
data, since they knew that certain kinds of 
data were expected of them. This alternative 
can be rejected without hesitation. The Es’ 
previous performances, and the internal con- 
sistency of the data lend it no credulity. A 
second alternative is that “suggestion” may 
have altered the Es’ discrimination of speech. 
If this were so, it would itself be a finding of 
interest. The writer is inclined to doubt very 
much that this occurred to any extent, in view 
of the phenomenon of “negative suggestibility, ” 
and of the frank skepticism of some Es as to 
the experiments’ outcome before the data were 
collected and tabulated. Repetition of the 
experiment, with tape-recording of the verbal 
behavior of both S and Æ will permit ready 
evaluation of both these possibilities. 

The results of this experiment make psycho- 
logical and scientific sense of common-sense 
descriptions of conversation. (“People like to 
talk to people who are interested in what they 
are saying”; “if you ignore him, he'll go away’ 
“all right, if you don’t believe me, here are the 
facts....”) ‘and, indeed, other social and 
Political behaviors. The data suggest that, 
Once the appropriate simplifying assumptions 
are made, a very high degree of order can be 


; Tevealed in “complex” situations, and that a 


still higher degree of order can be introduced 
ito them. 

The simplifying hypotheses made here are 
derived from the concepts of response and of 
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conditioning, and they have proved experi- 
mentally fruitful in the ake instance, 
This complex behavior is available to direct 
experimental investigation, and the orderliness 
and lawfulness of the behavior exhibits itself 
when irrelevant details are ignored, The 
heuristic advantages of much of present 
stimulus-response theory, when it is applied 
in the field of verbal behavior in a social 
context, are clear, 

If our interpretation is correct, experimental 
work on a wider variety of human social 
behavior is possible, The isolation in conversa- 
tion of independent variables susceptible to 
direct manipulation and of dependent variables 
showing orderly change, should give a much 
wider and more significant scope to experi- 
mental investigation, The experiments now 
possible provide new techniques for the inves- 
tigation of client-therapist relationships and of 
therapeutic techniques in clinical psychology. 
They may be applied to the study of the 
behavior of small groups, and of personality. 

They suggest how cooperation may be 
ensured. They lead to questions such as, 
“Can one, by pairing oneself with a reinforcing 
stimulus, come to control effectively the 
behavior of a total stranger?” That is to say, 
if a person agrees with everything said by 
someone whom he has not previously known, 
will he then have other means of reinforcing, 
or of exerting other types of control over, the 
stranger’s behavior? The possibilities are 
interesting. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Seventeen Es carried on conversations with 

ifferent Ss. 
Hee assumptions are made, (a) that “‘stat- 
ing an opinion” is a class of behavior that 


ied out on a wide variety ‘of topics of 
Ran, in a wide variety of places, and 
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opinions with reinforcement by paraphrase or 
agreement. Twenty-one Ss decreased in rate 
with nonreinforcement. Over-all rates of 
speaking did not change significantly. 

Tn no case was the S aware that he was the 
subject of an experiment, or that the conver- 
sation was an unusual one.’ 


ê The writer, after having described the experiment 
to someone in casual conversation, had the illuminating 
experience of then being used as S by the person to 
whom he had described it. He showed the effect and, 
like, it would seem, al? Ss in this experiment, was quite 
unaware that he had been an S. 
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CASE REPORT 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SCHIZOPHRENIC EXPERIENCE 
ANONYMOUS 


ost of what follows is based on an 
unpublished autobiography written 

in the spring of 1951, shortly after 

I had returned home from the second of the 
three episodes of my schizophrenic experience. 
My disorder was diagnosed as catatonic schizo- 
phrenia.! The three episodes occurred over a 
four-year period. I am concentrating here 
chiefly on a description of the first episode. 
This occurred after I had received a year and 
a half of psychotherapy consisting of weekly 
contacts with a psychiatric social worker at a 
child guidance clinic. I had gone for this help 
when I had come to feel unable to deal with 
the problems that had arisen in my relations 
with my children. The disorder was coinci- 
dental with processes of personality change 
which had started some time before I went to 
the child guidance clinic for help and which 
continued after recovery from the acute illness. 


BACKGROUND 
Social Position 


When I first went to the child guidance clinic, 

I was, in terms of our social structure, the wife 
of a professional man and I had come from a 
professional, middle-class background. I had 
myself been trained as a social caseworker 
after I completed college. 
_ Twas married when I was 21 years old. Dur- 
ing the following 10 years, I had three children. 
At the time I experienced the first schizo- 
phrenic episode, I was 36 years old. 

Ever since my college days, I had been an 
active member in groups interested in political 
and social reform and world peace. I had done 
Organizational work and publicity for the 
C.L.O. union, to which I belonged, and later 


1 The writer was confined at Sheppard Pratt Hospital 
from November 1948 through April 1949. The diagnosis 
Was catatonic schizophrenia, Remission occurred after 
three weeks under sodium amytal. The second confine- 
ment was at the same hospital from November 1949 
through January 1950. Remission was spontaneous. 
The third confinement was at St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
and again the diagnosis was catatonic schizo] it 
lasted from July, 1951 through September, 1952. 
Remission occurred after a series of seven electric shock 
treatments which were administered in July of 1952. 


for the women’s auxiliary. I became active 
for a time in a cooperative nursery school which 
my youngest child attended, and during the 
year before my illness had served as president 
of the organization. I had also been a collector 
for the Community Chest in my neighborhood. 
As a family we lived in our own home and were 
stable and settled in a particular locality. 

In my personal relations I had always had 
an adequate number ofgfriends and had never 
had any difficulty in making close friends. I 
had, however, been under the strain of steadily 
increasing anxiety at the time I consulted the 
clinic, and had also reached an impasse in which 
I felt incompetent as a mother. One of the 
chief problems I presented was my feeling that 
I lacked sufficient warmth in my relations to 
my two oldest children. My relation to my 
youngest child was secure and satisfying. 


Marital and Sexual Adjustment 


I was faced during the period of psycho- 
therapy with a crisis in my marital relation- 
ship and just before illness had decided upon 
divorce, which I finally obtained several years 
later after recovery from the schizophrenic 
disorder. Most of the clinical work was focused 
at first on the difficulties I had about asserting 
myself in personal relationships, and as I ob- 
tained emotional support from the therapist I 
began to be more self-confident. I began to 
use a greater amount of independent initiative 
and judgment in my daily life, and my rela- 
tions to the children began to improve. The 
need for greater decisiveness and assertiveness 
in my relation with my children made it im- 
possible for me to continue long-established 
relations of over-dependency and over-identifi- 
cation which I had maintained in relation to 
my mother ané my husband. There was a 
simultaneous break with both identifications. 
My Jong-suppressed negative reactions to 
certain aspects of my husband’s petsonality 
finally came to the forefront. I had previously 
related to my husband both ina semimaternal 
and managerial as well as a submissive way. 
Hostility had been breaking through openly 
in dreams before I went for help, but generally 
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I had been able to keep hostility and deroga- 
tory feelings out of consciousness so that I 
was able to maintain an adequate amount of 
warmth and tenderness in the relationship. 
The final break with my husband therefore 
constituted a severe emotional deprivation for 
me. It deprived me of physical and emotional 
closeness to which I had been accustomed for 
many years. 

I sought compensations for this increasing 
isolation. I became involved in an intense love 
affair which aroused a feeling of semicompul- 
sive dependency on this relationship. I seemed 
to be torn from my moorings and alienated 
from my former self, because I had temporarily 
lost my normal investment in other interests. 
Intense feelings about childhood frustrations 
and disappointments in relation to my father 
were stirred up at this time and I seemed to 
feel these early deprivations more keenly in 
retrospect than I had during my childhood. 

My dependency needs were acute at this 
time but an over-investment in the extra- 
marital relationship was causing me to lose 
powers of moral control and to disregard the 
interests of my children. I made desperate 
efforts to break the over-attachment, and 
thought finally that I had succeeded. I found 
the best corrective was writing poetry and 
intellectual work which enabled me to fight 
off feelings of incipient depression. Creative 
activity was intensified but finally became 
compulsive and over-absorbing. I was not able 
to maintain a normal extraverted relation to 
my children, or to switch my attention at will 
to practical details of living. I experienced a 
sudden feeling of creative release before my 
illness, was convinced that I was rapidly at- 
taining the height of my intellectual powers, 
and that for the first time in my life, I would 
be able to function up to the level of my 
ability in this direction. 

During my entire married life I had been 
semifrigid, i.e., I had been unable to attain 
Orgasm except occasionally during sleep. I 
had, however, enjoyed sexual relationships, 
found them relaxing and emotionally renew- 
ing, and, had seldom been bothered by residual 
tension. Capacity for sexual response increased 
gradually during the years of marriage but I 
remained semifrigid even in the extramarital 
relation descgibed above. Divorce was finally 
necessary because I no longer felt attracted 
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to my husband sexually after the emotional 
break was made. 

I attained adequate capacity for vaginal 
orgasm during the recovery phase after the 
third episode of illness. The increase in sexual- 
ity that was associated with loss of inhibition 
had a terrifying impact during the early phases 
of psychosis and was expressed symbolically 
in the experience of “hell-fire” described below 
and in other ways. During the recovery phases, 
increased sexuality posed severe problems of 
control. The situation was aggravated at times 
by my isolation and by intense religious emo- 
tions which stimulated the entire body and 
increased the need for sex. For a while, casual 
relations with men were both intensely pleasur- 
able and emotionally satisfying, since they 
were associated with a mystical and religious 
type of nonpersonal love and acceptance of 
other people. This phase wore off gradually 
and I returned to my usual needs for personal 
intimacy and personal love, lack of which in- 
creased my frustration and unhappiness in 
casual relations. 


Changes in Self-Perception 


The new self-confidence I was obtaining 
from the relation with my therapist enabled 
me to see more clearly certain aspects of myself 
which I had seen before only dimly, outside of 
full awareness. To these aspects of my person- 
ality Thad a strong negative reaction. My new 
perceptions disturbed the picture I had long 
held of myself as being primarily a highly 
social person, interested in community prob- 
lems, and in the welfare of others. Later, dur- 
ing some periods of illness, I saw myself also 
as cold, indifferent to others, withdrawn, and 
at times as impulsively cruel. I became aware 
of the strength of my competitive ambitious 
feelings which had, however, largely been kept 
in check by my actual preoccupation with more 
highly social interests. I had expressed feelings 
of social distance and status by maintaining 
subdued but occasionally conscious attitudes of 
impatience and contempt for other people who 
did not seem to be as quick or competent 48 
myself, t 

Talso felt just before illness that I had failed 
to give an adequate amount of love to my tW0 
older children, and that I had not had full 
Interest in their development as individuals 
after they had outgrown the stage of early 
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childhood. The extramarital affair intensified 
insight and self-rejection because I felt that 
there were limiting and egotistical elements 
in my love, that I was giving no more than I 
was receiving, and that I still had an insuf- 
ficient degree of love for my children. 


Loss of Ego-Support 

Throughout most of the period of therapy 
I had a desire to impress my therapist and to 
win her approval. I went out of my way to 
take pains with my dress and personal ap- 
pearance when I saw her, Later on, I began to 
feel that my point of view was changing, that 
my values were different from hers, and that 
there was no longer as much common ground 
for discussion. I also felt I knew myself better 
than she knew me. I was failing to communi- 
cate a good many of my half-formed thoughts 
about myself, partly because of limitations of 
time, and partly because these thoughts were 
not fully clear even to myself. At this point 
I was no longer able to obtain emotional sup- 
port from the transference relationship. 

In addition to increased loneliness caused 
by my marital problem, I was also conscious 
of an increasing intellectual isolation. T was 
losing a previously established sense of close 
group identification with organizations to which 
I had formerly belonged as I became aware 
that my views were beginning to differ from 
those of others which I had once accepted. T 
had previously had a sense of “we-ness” both 
in regard to family and other group associa- 
tions. This was being replaced by a sense of 
personal separateness. 


Tue ILLNESS 
The Onset Stage 


A few weeks before my illness I began to 
regress into success daydreams somewhat 
similar to, though not quite as naive and 
grandiose, as those I had had during early 
adolescence. I was puzzled by this tendency, 
though not greatly alarmed because it hardly 
seemed that my daydreaming self was a part 
of my adult ethical self. At the onset of panic, 
I was suddenly confronted with an over- 
Whelming conviction that I had discovered 
the secrets of the universe, which were being 
rapidly made plain with incredible lucidity: 
The truths discovered seemed to be known 
immediately and directly, with absolute cer- 
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tainty. I had no sense of doubt or awareness 
of the possibility of doubt. In spite of former 
atheism and strong antireligious sentiments, 
I was suddenly convinced that it was possible 
to prove rationally the existence of God. I 
remember at the time trying to write an essay 
on cognition. I began to write compulsively 
and at the same time was aware that I was 
developing schizophrenia. I found later among 
the disorganized notes which I had carefully 
hidden away, a number of passages that were 
quite lucid as well as others that were in- 
coherent and full of symbolic sexual content, 
I also felt that I was embarking on a great 
Promethean adventure, I was filled with an 
audacious and unconquerable spirit. As panic 
mounted, I grew afraid of being alone, had 
an intense desire to communicate. I had for a 
short time a sense of exclusive mission but was 
able to struggle consciously against messianic 
delusions. These tendencies were replaced by 
a sense of burdensome and exclusive responsi- 
bility, which continued throughout the entire 
several years of illness. 


Some Special Characteristics of the First Episode 


During the first episode I was hyperactive 
and extremely tense. Feelings of guilt and self- 
rejection which I had started to have before 
onset were in evidence during the acute phase 
of illness only to a very minor degree and were 
expressed symbolically and nonrationally. It 
was only later on, during more rational and 
integrated periods of disturbance, that I de- 
veloped an intense guilt consciousness and 
conscious self-repudiation. These guilt feelings 
were finally resolved and dissipated during 
periods of comparative rationality. I shall not 
discuss here the emotional functions of the 

ilt experience. 

T did not feel especially isolated or actively 
lonely during the projective, fear-ridden first 
episode. I had little or no desire to communi- 
cate with real people, although I talked ex- 
tensively with an imaginary companion. I felt 
painfully lonely during later phases of dis- 
turbance when I was more rational and in rela- 
tively normal contact with other people; 


The World Disaster Experience / 

Shortly after I was taken to the hospital 
for the first time in a rigid catatbnic condition, 
T was plunged into the horror of a world catas- 
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trophe. I was being caught up in a cataclysm 
and totally dislocated. I myself had been re- 
sponsible for setting the destructive forces into 
motion, although I had acted with no intent 
to harm, and defended myself with healthy 
indignation against the accusations of others. 
Tf I had done something wrong, I certainly 
was suffering the consequences along with 
everyone else, Part of the time I was exploring 
a new planet (a marvelous and breath-taking 
adventure) but it was too lonely, I could per- 
suade no one to settle there, and I had to get 
back to the earth somehow. The earth, how- 
ever, had been devastated by atomic bombs 
and most of its inhabitants killed. Only a few 
people—myself and the dimly perceived nurs- 
ing staff—had escaped. At other times, I felt 
totally alone on the new planet. 

The issue of world salvation was of pre- 
dominant importance and I was trying to tell 
people how to go back to the abandoned earth, 
All personal matters relating to my family 
were forgotten. At times when the universe 
was collapsing, I was not sure that things 
would turn out all right. I thought I might have 
to stay in the endless hell-fire of atomic de- 
struction, The chief horror consisted in the 
fact that I would never be able to die. I thought 
I would either have to figure out some form of 
suicide or else get a lobotomy. 

During some of the time that I was dis- 
located in interplanetary space, I was also 
having vivid fantasies in connection with 
water, and these afforded me considerable re- 
lief. Water represented Conservation of life. 
in contrast to its destruction by fire. í 

Water fantasies had started one or two days 
after admission to the hospital. I suddenly felt 
I had been plunged into a Sea, was drowning 
and struggling for breath. At that point I 
realized that I was ina sedative tub. I saw that 
I was strapped in such a way that I was in no 
danger of drowning. I knew that as long as I 
was awake I would not need the Straps because 
I would be careful not to drown, but I con- 
tinued to feel terrified. 

Water fantasies returned at times when I 
was given, wet-pack treatments, I clearly re- 
member reciting to myself some lines of Swin- 
burne. I recalled only the first Stanza of the 

poem and falsely interpolated at the end a line 
belonging to the second, thus skipping all parts 
in which the poet expressed a longing for death: 
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I will go back to the great sweet mother 
Mother and lover of men, the sea, 

I will go down to her, I and none other, 

Close with her, kiss her, and mix her with me; 
Cling to her, strive with her, hold her fast; 

O fair white mother, in days long past 

Born without sister, born without brother, 
Wrought without hand in a world without stain, 


It was not I who wanted to go back to the | 
sea, because I myself was the sea, or maternal 
principle. The haunting recollection of this 
poem was followed by a vivid pleasurable hal- 
lucination of rape, by which I became preg- 
nant. The entire illness after that was emo- 
tionally identified with childbirth, that is, 
with productive suffering. The baby had been | 
too difficult to deliver, there had been a | 
Caesarian operation, but vaguely in some way 
the symbolic child could be saved though there | 
was no actual child. | 

It was only at times when I was plunged 
directly into hell-fire that I felt there was no 
effort I could make except in the direction of 
death. At other times, though I seemed to be 
almost pulled apart in a disintegrating uni- 
verse, I felt there must be some way I could | 
hold things together. I was somehow an in- 
dispensable link in preventing total collapse. 
I was unable to think coherently or plan any 
action, but I had to use my poetic imagination 
instead, for poetry could be counted on not to 
lead me astray. As soon as I struggled into a 
little more coherence, I tried to think of other 
things I must do. What about “know thyself”? 
This did not seem to be helpful. Then I hit 
upon Polonius’ lines: 


This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


After I remembered this, I was also able to 
feel that I was involved in the struggle for 
world peace and progress, The universe stopped 
whirling about so drastically and I felt more 
like my old self, 

Quite frequently, during the following 
months, I kept coming back to Shakespeare’s 
advice, which gave me some reassurance. 
had, however, seen Laurence Olivier’s Hamlel 
a few weeks before becoming sick, and had 
thought at the time that the statement would 
only apply to persons who had trustworthy 
Social selves to begin with. This was my prob- 
lem in a nutshell. There was a part of myse! 
that had not been trustworthy, attributes 
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which I had not liked, and which had to be 
eradicated. I was by no means rejecting myself 
completely, for incorporated into that self 
were all the values I cherished most. My feel- 
ing for nature, art, and science, and my general 
love of life seemed to be entirely in harmony 
with my value-system and inseparable from it. 
I became aware during my first illness of the 
tremendous debt which I owed to the past. 

During the first three weeks of hospitaliza- 
tion, I saw visions at various times, The ca- 
pacity to see visions did not return after this 
period. These visions could be divided into 
two categories. The first type had no relation 
to and was not suggested by surrounding ob- 
jects in the material environment, but were 
entirely projections of inner states of con- 
sciousness and appeared before my eyes in the 
same way that a motion picture is presented to 
the eye of the observer. The second type did 
not constitute true visions, but could rather 
be called visual hallucinations and distortions, 
sometimes suggested by the play of light and 
shadow, etc. acting upon an overwrought imagi- 
nation. The true visions had definite but 
tather complex content and my attention was 
focused on grasping their meaning. 

Occasionally during subsequent periods of 
disturbance there was some distortion of 
vision and some degree of hallucination. On 
several occasions my eyes became markedly 
oversensitive to light. Ordinary colors ap- 
peared to be much too bright, and sunlight 
seemed dazzling in intensity. When this hap- 
pened, ordinary reading was impossible, and 
Print seemed excessively black. 


The Formation of the Delusional System 


After the first few weeks of extreme dis- 
organization, I began to acquire some rela- 
tively stable paranoid delusions. These delu- 
Sions were accompanied by fear, and were 
based in part on erroneous perceptions and 
hallucinations, as well as on erroneous in- 
ferences from accurate perceptions. I also had 
a sense of discovery, creative excitement, and 
Intense, at times mystical, inspiration in in- 
tervals when there was relief from fear. 

During the paranoid period I thought I was 
being persecuted for my beliefs, that my 
enemies were actively trying to interfere with 


my activities, were trying to harm me, and at - 


times even to kill me. I was primarily a citizen 
of the larger community. I was trying to per- 
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suade people who did not agree with me, but 
whom I felt could be won over, of the correct- 
ness of my beliefs. The only trouble was that 
it was difficult to get people to listen to me. 

‘ The picture of myself which I had at this 
time was much the same as that which I had 
always carried around with me during most of 
my adult life before I had become ethically self- 
conscious. I was a worthy citizen and was not 
afflicted with a sense of failure as a mother. I 
had regained a sense of inner control. I was 
once more a mature competent adult with 
great reserves of strength, and this was how I 
had almost always felt. I did, however, feel 
different from normal to the extent that I was 
in the midst of a bewildering and terrifying 
situation unlike anything I had ever encoun- 
tered before. I was being compelled to focus 
attention on a new set of facts. Because of the 
continuously unpredictable nature of the de- 
lusional occurrences in the ward, the sense of 
routine and habit was almost entirely absent, 
I was dealing with novelty, consciousness was 
much more narrowly and sharply focused than 
normally, and a large mass of my previous 
memories and life reactions were inaccessible to 
me. 

At no time during the first episode did I 
entirely lose feelings of personal guilt, and I 
retained some capacity for ethical awareness, 
In this situation, however, too great a pre- 
occupation with problems of self-valuation 
would have impeded the fulfillment of my 
social mission. For the most part, my attention 
was directed toward problems in external 
reality, as it appeared to me. I was extraverted, 
not introverted, in spite of what might have 

rances to the contrary. 
oT Bee to carry through the task which 
had been imposed upon me, and to defend 
ainst the terrifying and bewildering 


lf a; r 
mnie a my external situation, I was en- 


in my imagination with truly cosmic 
omens The sense of power was not always 
purely defensive but was also connected with 
a strong sense 6f valid inspiration. I felt that 
I had power to determine the weather which 
responded to my inner moods, and, even to 
control the movement of the sun inerelation to 
other astronomical bodies. None of these 
powers gave me ae of nape A 

j i : een givi 

o ae ae I did’ ‘not know how 


ith an emerg i r 
Thad obtained them and I derived no feeling 
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of special importance from them. Whatever 
“magical” powers I did have were directed 
solely to the control of nonhuman forces, and 
I did not feel that I had any control over 
people. I was, on the contrary, acutely aware 
that in relation to the nursing staff, doctors, 
etc., I was singularly helpless and unable to 
make my wants known. Sometimes I did feel 
that I was able to acquire added power or 
psychic force which I was able to use in a de- 
fensive way to keep other people from getting 
control of me, I was also afraid that other 


people had power to read my mind, and 


thought I must develop ways of blocking my 
thoughts from other people, 

I was carrying through a predominantly 
maternal role when I was not preoccupied with 
the more neutral role of world citizen. I was 
the one who must protect other people, and 
Iwas doing so to the best of my ability. I had 
never been more conscious of being a woman 
and a mother. Every once in a while an “inner 
voice” would say to me “Think of the children 
first and you will be all right.” I clung des- 
perately to this advice, even though it was 
far from sufficient to ward off fear, 

Tactually thought very little about my own 
children, I was convinced that my two older 
children were safe and well taken care of by 
relatives and had no wish to see them, but 
from time to time I did have a strong desire to 
take my youngest child in my arms. I was also 
convinced, most of the time, that he was dead, 
a delusion which will be discussed further be- 
low. Occasionally I had an intense longing for 
another baby, a longing so great that it 
amounted to a physical ache in the breasts, 


Anger, Aggression, Fear, and Sympathy 


I did not feel during paranoid phases that 
people who were my enemies—who were, that 
is, involved in a Conspiracy against me—had 
any personal enmity toward me. I was being 
Persecuted only because I held certain opinions 
of which they did not approve. Similarly, I 
had no feelings of personal animosity toward 
them, and my maneuvers were defensive, de- 
signed tò protect myself, other people, and 
the truth in which I believed, 

During the first episode I felt no desire to 
do any sort of injury to my fellow patients and 
in fact felt vety sorry for some of them. For 
a long time I had to wrestle with my own 
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tendency to feel too sympathetic, especially i 
toward one patient who had spent some time 
in the same pack treatment room with me, ; 
This sympathy made me feel antagonistic _ 
toward the nursing staff, since I felt that this 
patient needed extra personal attention es- 
pecially when being fed. I was unable to under- 
stand that the nurses were functioning as 
employees in an institution under inevitable 
limitations and restrictions. I felt that if I 
allowed myself to rush to this patient’s defense, 
I would merely put myself out on a limb with- 
out accomplishing any good results. I believed 
that this patient was suffering more than I was, 
that she was completely bewildered and help- 
less, while I on the contrary knew how to cope 
with my situation. After a while my frustra- 
tion at not being able to help her grew so keen 
that I avoided her and even rebuffed her when 
she tried to talk with me, as it seemed as 
though she were asking for my help. | 

According to hospital reports, I did not 
always act in a friendly manner to the other 
patients, but my aggressive behavior occurred 
when I had lost conscious control and I have 
total amnesia concerning such episodes. 

During my first illness I did not feel the 
emotions of anger, rage, or indignation to 
nearly as great an extent as I would have 
normally. Attitudes of dislike, estrangement, 
and fear predominated. Sometimes there was 
self-defensive antagonism induced by terror. 
In most cases I reacted not to the total person- 
alities of the individuals around me, but only 
to selected aspects of their personalities. Very 
often even perception of these aspects was 
highly distorted, and in some cases my atti- 
tudes were based not on personal characteris- 
tics but on completely extraneous details. 
For the most part I was seeing people in a 
ight that called out feelings of estrangement 
rather than anger, I disliked, for example, the 
Way some of the nurses laughed at the other 
patients as if there were something funny 
about the way they behaved, yet this made me 
feel regretful rather than angry. Generally 
Speaking, it was a fear of others around me 
that produced aggression, and aggressive at- 
tivities were undertaken while I was conscious 
only as a desperate last Tesort. 

I saw people around me in a terrifying light 
—as the helpless victims of social circum- 
stances. They were acting as the instruments 
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of a blind destiny which was threatening so- 
ciety with destruction. My job was not to up- 
braid or condemn, but rather to convince and 
persuade, not to alienate or punish, but to 
work constructively with them if I could. 
Somewhere in the world of outer reality there 
were others who had become so depraved and 


| dangerous to society that they could not be 


won over but had to be forcibly restrained, 
To be angry with such individuals would have 
been an unnecessary waste of energy. They 
were already beyond the pale of human com- 
munication. During the much more aggressive 
and sadistic second episode, these passive re- 
actions were replaced by feelings of extreme 
anger and righteous moral indignation directed 
against persons I conceived to be morally 
accountable like myself. For a while I felt I 
was the vehicle of God’s wrath, calling down 
a plague upon my enemies (the enemies of 
mankind) and denouncing “the generation of 
vipers.” 

My feelings about the nursing staff during 
the first episode were rather complicated. I 
tried to get as much as I could out of contact 
with the young student nurses in the ward, 
but I felt that none of them was in a position 
to take care of me. On the contrary, they were 
much younger than myself, and I felt protec- 
tive of them at times when I did not regard 
them as making active attempts to harm me. 
In such instances, I was on the defensive and 
felt some antagonism. It seemed to me that 
most of the nurses were like marionettes on 
a string, with no personalities of their own; 
being manipulated by powerful forces outside 
themselves, I saw them as under the influence 
of hypnotic suggestion. They were, I thought, 
in the control of others whose minds were more 
Powerful than theirs. 

My reaction to the nurses was an intense 
fear response, called out by an objective social 
Situation with which I had felt powerless to 
deal. Ordinary simple people like these nurses 
were, I had felt, being educated to hateful, 
Intolerant, and prejudiced attitudes toward 
others by the dominant forces in the society 
around them. These people—inherently nice 
Were capable of reacting with socially dan- 
8erous responses if miseducated. There was 
Indeed no conceivable folly which they could 
not commit under conditions of mass hysteria. 
Thad been very much upset at the spectacle 
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of mass sadism in Germany, and had followed 
with dread the development of fascist and 
semifascist trends in the United States. 

There were times when I experienced real 
relief from danger, These were occasions when 
Negro ward attendants would come on duty 
to clean. I considered them to be my allies, 
capable of rendering active assistance and of 
protecting me. I did maintain an attitude of 
suspicion and mistrust toward one or two of 
the attendants; they might perhaps be in the 
enemy camp. 

_ The identification with the oppressed and 
the suffering served two functions in my 
illness. First, it fortified me against self-pity. 
Who was I to complain when faced with a 
difficult situation? Why should I feel surprised 
at hardship when other people in my own 
community were in a much worse position 
I would ever be? The identification also re- 
minded me that I was a person of social value, 
The special heightening of the capacity for 
sympathetic suffering helped me during my 
illness to feel close to others who were not 
dangerous to me. I did not feel toward them 
the ambivalence I felt toward my own children. 

I also developed a strong attachment to 
one of the nurses—a head nurse—who seemed 
to me particularly kind, understanding, and 
sensitive. There were times when only her 
presence could reassure me, In spite of this I 
began to develop the idea that it would be 
dangerous for her to have too much to do 
with me. She could not really help me because 
she too was subject to influence from my 
enemies even though her intentions were good. 

I was able to catch qualities of genuine 
Kindness when they were present in discernible 
form, yet in the case of many of the doctors 
and older nurses I ene sages ave 
indivi i strike me as obvi 
E gene quite as likely to 
have been 


i rsons. My projections were 
Be aE Vier Abide often I 
Galt not make up my mind as to how I felt, 
and my reactions often depended on the re 
delusional context of the moment. Perhaps 
I felt that some of these people had the same 
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dangerous potentialities as myself, and in the 
case of one of the staff doctors I believe I did 
make such an identification. 

I was better able to tolerate my fellow 
patients as human beings than I was able to 
tolerate those who had authority and power 
over me. Even here judgment was unreliable 
and fluctuating, depending on the degree of 
fear I had at the moment. In general, however, 
I was more able to “make allowances” for the 
idiosyncracies of the patients than of the 
nurses. Even the patients who were unpleasant 
and generally hostile in their manner did not 
bother me when I was not afraid for other 
reasons. A few of them seemed definitely 
dangerous and menacing and I was afraid of 
them all the time, developing fixed delusions 
of persecution concerning them. 

As I was in the process of recovering from 
the second, more aggressive episode, I was 
inclined to react quite negatively and with 
feelings of resistance toward the psychiatric 
Staff. I felt that none of the doctors could give 
me any sound advice, and that they were not 
in a position to judge when I was well enough 
to leave the institution. Because I had been 
working so hard to get at the truth about 
myself, I was inclined to feel resentful at 
having to make any effort to talk about 
myself or to impress others, I felt thwarted 
because I could not communicate with the 
doctors, and was alienated from them on this 
account. I was also afraid of them because 
T felt they could exercise arbitrary power over 
me. My antagonism wore off after I got con- 
trol of the situation and no longer felt helpless. 

At times during the first episode, certain 
actions of the nursing staff, such as administra- 
tion of hypodermics, tightening of the sheets 
for wet pack treatments, etc., were inter- 
preted as sexual assaults, especially when the 
personalities of the nurses seemed to be ag- 
gressive and forceful. A different and less 
terrifying sense of menace was experienced 
occasionally in relation to men,toward whom I 
was attracted, i.e., doctors and male at- 
tendants on the staff. A feeling of conscious 
attraction would be replaced suddenly by a 
feeling that the other Person possessed special 
and vaguely threatening power, Sometimes 
the transition „Was so clear-cut that the inter- 

pretation was Close to consciousness. Pleasantly 
toned rape fantasies were also Prominent in my 
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first illness, but these also contained an element 
of fear aroused by apprehension of aggressive 
or threatening qualities in the particular 
individual about whom these fantasies were 
constructed. Before onset of illness, I had 


become acutely aware of a great need to be | 


protected and taken care of by a man in an 
absolutely secure relationship. 


Separation from Mother 

During the terrifying first weeks of my illness 
I went through an experience of separation 
from my mother which was traumatic in 
intensity. The feeling I had was about as acute 
as it would have been had my mother died 
in the ordinary course of events. I had always 
dreaded the thought of my mother’s death 
and during my illness I felt that I had lived 
through this event in advance. I would subse- 
quently be able to react normally, but not to 
feel a terrible sense of loss for someone on 
whom I had leaned too heavily. The pain of 
the separation experience I attribute to the 
fact that my viewpoint was changing, my 
own ideas were developing, and that the area 
in which I could communicate with my mother 
in the future would be somewhat more re- 
stricted. I was also becoming more sharply 
aware of our dissimilarities in personality 
and temperament. 

The separation experience did not prevent 
me from wishing, at a later stage of the first 
illness, that my mother were dead. This wish 
was connected with a fantasy in which I 
Saw myself as the undisputed female head of a 
household, with sole power to make decisions 
and to exert authority in regard to feminine 
functions. I did not find these fantasies par- 
ticularly disturbing but regarded them as 
natural. 


Religious Identifications 


A mixture of sexual and ethical motivation 
became apparent during phases when I felt 
myself to be carrying through a predominantly 
maternal role and to be symbolically identified 
with Mary, the Mother of Christ. This identi- 
fication was poetic; that is, I knew that I was 
myself and was Mary only in a figurative sense. 
The “Christ-Child” was apparently the human 
baby in general, the infant as the symbol of 
humanity, but I doubt that I would have 
made this identification if all my children had 
been girls. 
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Another element entering into the Mary 
identification was my long-standing interest 
in the personality of Jesus. I apparently also 
identified with him to some degree; I was told 
by others that I had said “I am Jesus Christ,” 
but have no memory of having done so. During 
my illness I developed feelings of acute 
sympathy for him, and at times felt an in- 
spired and passionate grief because of his 
psychological suffering. At first there was no 
| sexual interest in Jesus. This was probably 
^ because of my notion that he was sexually 
abnormal, perhapsimpotent. Thisidea produced 
feelings of repulsion. My attitude toward him 
was apparently composed of a kind of fellow- 
feeling, because I felt that I was suffering 
in somewhat the same way that he had done, 
and of maternal feeling. At times I also 
definitely felt him to be my moral superior. 
There were also feelings of resentment and 
antagonism to him based on my idea of him 
as a man with definite moral limitations in 
relation to women. These feelings of resent- 
ment were combined with feelings of strong 
attraction. I tended to identify Jesus at times 
with Joseph, the husband of Mary. One of the 
end results of the personality changes under- 
Way in the first and especially the second of 
my schizophrenic episodes was the abandon- 
Ment of semimaternal attitudes toward men. 
It Was these maternal attitudes which had been 
Partially responsible for blocking my own 
Capacity for sex feeling and orgasm. At the 
_ Same time my capacities for protective and 

considerate behavior toward others generally, 
qualities which I had also identified with 


oe protectiveness, were being strength- 


Death Fantasies 


gi My insecurity about my capacity to be 
ied in a protective role came out especially 
Sad the three weeks that I was receiving 
ae amytal therapy. Although I had, 
ce the first episode, no difficulty in 
an ing, even tended to overeat compulsively, 
a the last week or so, while under seda- 
Sy developed an aversion to food. This 
fie i panied by vomiting. I got the idea 
a ape food I was in a sense eating the 
this to pny, Youngest child. I did not believe 
food © be the literal case, but the aversion to 
was strong because of this association. I 
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realized, in a half-waking state, that my feeling 
about food was connected with guilt about 
selfish and harmful intentions I had had 
toward others in the past, and that I would 
not have had the cannibalistic feeling if I 
had not felt guilty. I did not want to take 
food because food was the sustenance of life 
and only by eating could one perpetuate life. 
By a tremendous effort I forced myself to 
eat, saying to myself that I must get well 
as fast as possible. 

Later on, after the second episode, I was for 
a while so discouraged about myself that I 
believed I had been naturally unfitted to be a 
mother and should nevew have had children. 
I felt I would dread the prospect of having 
another child because the pain and effort in- 
volved in trying to be a good mother had 
killed my natural delight in motherhood. 

Why, however, had I had the death fan- 
tasies about my youngest child, who had been 
a source of maternal joy? During my entire 
first illness I had been convinced that he was 
dead or seriously ill. I thought that probably 
people were lying to me when they told me 
he was all right. Since I was sick, they would 
not want to upset me. 

It had been very easy for me to love my 
youngest child. I felt excessively attached to 
him and had not liked to see him grow out of 
the “cuddly” stage. During the panic phase 
before hospitalization I had been afraid he 
would be run over in the street, and had 
felt it necessary to cling to his hand when 
I took him out with me. 

Before I became ill, I had been observing 
my own natural tendency to think of some 
babies and children as more attractive than 
others. What about the less appealing children? 
Was I mentally shoving them out in the cold? 
I was beginning to think that it is the quality 
of relationship one has with a child that 
should provide the basis for affection, that it is 
up to adults to put equal effort into their 
relations with allchildren because all children 
are equally needy and dependent on an 
adult’s reaction toward them. I also saw that 
in the interest of the personality development 
of my youngest child, and out of respect for 
his integrity, I must respond to him on the 
basis of his social performance. I had, T 
hoped, taken care not to let my secret ad- 
miration of his qualities get across to him. 
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After recovery from my second illness and 
after I had vastly improved my feelings of 
security in relation to my children, I saw that 
I was beginning to enjoy in relation to each 
of them much the same feeling of confident 
satisfaction and affection. It was no easier to 
be a really good mother to my youngest child 
than to the other two. 

T also knew that the special admiration I 
had had for this child had been a natural 
human feeling for beautiful qualities in people. 
I was admiring him as a work of natural art. 
One is inclined to feel that way toward all 
young babies. Perhaps it is not “reasonable” 
to love people in thjs way for qualities with 
which they are naturally endowed, but human 
love inevitably consists in part of such feelings. 
As a child I had had similar intense feelings 
for my youngest sister whom I had worshipped 
with the quiet adoration of a spectator. I 
recognized also that guilt was present only 
when admiration for some one would imply 
exclusion of others or lack of feeling for 
human need. 

In my association of food with the consump- 
tion of the body of my son, I was really saying 
that I had acted toward life in a destructive 
way, and was perhaps still afraid of my own 
tendencies. In actually eating food I was 
reaffirming my faith in myself, I wondered 
later whether the Christian communion feast 
could possibly have a similar symbolic sig- 
nificance, participation connoting the re- 
ah uC of self-respect and courage to 

ive. 

I feel that the cannibalistic fantasies were 
also in part a disguised expression of sexual 
impulses which I had had toward my youngest 
son, and that they symbolized sexual pos- 
sessiveness. After recovery from the first 
episode I became aware that I had had rather 
strong incestuous impulses in relation to my 
child, This desire was manifested at this time 
in undisguised erotic dreams accompanied 
by orgasm. This type of dyeam recurred on 
several occasions, after which the impulse 
seemed to have been dissipated. I could also 
recall having had conscious sexual fantasies 
in a waking state in regard to both my sons 
some years before my illness. This type of 
sexual fixation was I believe associated with 
ideas of eating (bodily incorporation), sacri- 
fice, and atonement because it represented a 
restricted, possessive, and inherently unap- 
peasable erotic interest in other persons. This 
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interest was unconsciously tied in wi 
feelings based on intuitive and peri] 
perception of self-limitations. My frus 
inhibited, and incestuous sexuali 
was evidenced both in a fixation on m; 
and on my father—marked a stage ol 
sonality integration at which I was 
to relate to other people adequatel 
without anxiety reactions in primary fa 
relationships and in ordinary casual 
personal contacts. 

During my second hospitalization, T ha 
terrible delusion that if my youngest ¢ 
lived to maturity he would grow up 
mentally ill like myself but would, bec 
he was more lovable than myself, suffer 
more, I must therefore kill him. At fi 
planned to do this myself, but realized” 
this would be impossible and that I would! 
to call on the help of a neighbor. Before 
stage had been reached, I had gone throu 
period during which I longed intensely 
kill persons whom I considered to be dang 
I wanted a gun, but knew that even if I 
one I would never use it. The action wot 
futile and also risky to myself. I had elabo 
delusions, and saw certain perfectly harmile 
individuals encountered in the street @ 
enemies of society who should be kill t 
whom I personally wanted to kill. ; 

I finally discovered, after it was allí 
that the real reason I had waited to kill 
youngest child was that I had been 
taining ideas about rebirth. I wanted 
again in another human life which wi 
less frustrating than my present one. 
of rebirth were present in an incipien 
even during the first illness but had 
been excluded from awareness. They 
very open during the second period 
pitalization at the same time that I was] 
ning to kill my child. I could not b 
thought of parting with him or living 
without him. I could not have bo 
grief that would have to be endured 
death or at separation unless this grii 
mitigated by a delusion that his death 
been absolutely necessary for his own 
At the time that I had been convinc 
my child was actually dead (during 
illness) I had not been able to feel 
only a numbed acceptance of the fac 
trying to live through a possible futu 
matic experience in advance without Si 
a sense of loss, After recovery from tht 
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illness, I felt I could not face the possibility of 
losing this child through accident or illness 
after everything else I had been through, or 
even imagine how I would feel in such a case. 


Conflict About Life Sacrifice 


J felt serious anxiety about my capacity to 
surrender my life voluntarily in any and all 
circumstances when required in the interests 
of another individual. Included in the notes 
which I had written during the initial phase 
of panic, I found the following statement: 


The instinct of the individual to survive is the 
strongest instinct of all, and we know very well that 
this is so. Our first impulse is to save ourselves. Any 
other reaction to a personal danger situation is routed 
through devious channels, The race can survive only 
through the individual, Thus though we appear to be 
working against our own interests, we are not. This is 
the basic riddle of the universe on a feeling level. In- 
ability to solve it has created a racial neurosis on the 
subject. 


It would have been more correct to say 
that I had a long-standing personal neurosis 
on the subject. When I was about twelve or 
thirteen years old I had heard that persons 
(both men and women) were sometimes deco- 
tated for bravery because of heroic actions 
in which the life of another person was saved. 
I wondered at the time whether I would have 
the courage to act in this way. I was afraid 
I would be paralyzed by fear, that I would 
stop too long to calculate risks, and that I 
would not act to help the other person if there 
were a serious chance that I might lose my 
own life. I pictured myself as totally alone 
and unobserved with the unknown person 
who was in danger. I shoved aside the ques- 
tion and forgot about it during adult life, 
although I think it did cross my mind oc- 
casionally when I read about heroic rescues 
in the newspaper. 

It was this long-buried fear of failure in 
such a type of “cold” isolated situation that 
was for me one of the sources of greatest 
anxiety in the early catatonic state of dis- 
organization, This fear was not conscious 
during acute disturbance. I was, however, 
being accused of treachery by the entire 
social group. For a brief time (just before the 
world catastrophe described above) I felt I 
was being ostracized by all my friends and 
relatives, No such person as myself had ever 
existed. I alone knew that I existed, but could 
convince no one of this fact. 
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The fear about my own cowardice and my 
excessively strong self-protective impulses 
did not become conscious until a good while 
after recovery from the second episode, when 
self-confidence about other types of per- 
formance had been restored, and I felt myself 
to be a normally adequate mother. I had a 
great resistance to bringing the matter into 
full awareness, but when I was finally able 
to do so I realized that I would never dare 
to say that I would not have failed in a situa- 
tion of this type. If there had been real danger, 
perhaps I would have thought “(Why lose two 
lives rather than one?,” while actually there 
might have been some shance of successful 
action. Perhaps, on the other hand, I would 
have become so immediately identified with 
the person who needed help that I would have 
been able to act impulsively. There was also 
the not too pleasant thought that I might 
have acted differently if under observation 
by others than if I had been alone. I would 
never know what I would have done. 

In finally thinking through the issue, I 
recognized that I would never feel justified 
in risking my life in this way as long as I had 
children dependent on me, but that if I no 
longer had such responsibilities the rule would 
apply. I also felt that a man who failed to 
act in this way toward a neighbor or member 
of his fraternal in-group would be considered 
a weakling by others, and would consider 
himself a weakling provided he accepted the 
standard as morally valid or socially necessary. 
A childless woman might not have been so 
strongly condemned in the past in this respect, 
but new mores are being evolved because of 
the emancipation of women. Girls are taught 
first-aid and life-saving techniques along with 
boys. Just before the second period of hos- 
pitalization I planned to join a volunteer 
rescue and fire-fighting squad in my local 
community and was upset when T learned that 
women were not eligible for membership. 

Rules regarding life sacrifice are enforced 
by group opinion as well as by individual 
acquiescence in their validity., The .penalty 
for violation is loss of “‘social face’ if caught 
by others, and loss of self-respect if caught 
by the self. I certainly had not been born with 
an instinct to act in this way, yet bravery of 
this type was a vital component of my ego- 
ideal. 
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Symbolism and Inspiration 


In spite of the suffering and tension of the 
first episode, it was also a time of inspiration 
and renewal which helped to counteract the 
difficulties of my situation. My capacities for 
aesthetic appreciation and heightened sensory 
receptiveness, for vivid grasp of the qualities 
of living, and for imaginative empathy were 
very keen at this time. I had had the same 
intensity of experience at other times when 
I was perfectly normal, but such periods were 
not sustained for as long, and had also been 


integrated with feelings of well-being and . 


happiness that were absent during the tense 
disturbed period. > ? 

Truth and love were abstract central themes 
which held my interest during the period of 
onset and recurred directly or symbolically 
in consciousness during nonrational phases. 
I was particularly struck during the onset 
panic with the “inspired” nature of simple 
and ordinary truths. I was reading a good 
deal of poetry at this time. I liked especially a 
sonnet by Robert Hillyer called Platitude, 
which opened with the following lines: 


Dull platitude, worn coin from wisdom’s mint, 
You purchase still your phrase’s worth of truth 
While clever counterfeits for all their glint 
Buy but the penny sophistries of youth. 


Love was also of great importance. My 


attention was caught by some lines in Emer-- 


son’s poem Give All to Love which helped to 
sustain my optimistic intuitions: 


’Tis a brave master; 
Let it have scdpe: 
Follow it utterly 
Hope beyond hope: 
High and more high 
It dives into noon, 
With wing unspent, 
Untold intent; 

But it is a god, 
Knows its own path, 
And the outlets of the sky, 


Truth, unlike love, was both wonderful 
and terrifying at the same time. It was some- 
times overwhelming, sometimes cruel. In lines 
of my own, I wrote: 


Truth can be comfortless and cold 

, ice in the hand and hard to hold 
Or hott& than a match’s flame 
Who touches it is seared with pain....- 


2. TA: 


ANONYMOUS 


Light symbolism was a dominant feature 
of the first illness. The sun was the mystical 
symbol of life and of truth, particularly 
intellectual illumination, The sunlight was 
dazzling and blinding—prolonged exposure 
was dangerous. I felt I had been subjected to 
an excess of light—that what I was enduring 
was the utmost violation, an “intellectual 
rape,” the rape of the mind by truth, (Un- 
doubtedly there was some displaced sexual 
content in this image.) In spite of my sense 
of danger, I could hardly believe that the 
truth could hurt me. I would stare at the sun, 
trying to see how long I could do this without 
blinking. I was also afraid that my eyes would 


be damaged by the light and that I would 


become blind. 


Light in general was a less violent symbol | 


than the sun—it stood for moral insight or 
inner illumination. Blindness also symbolized 
spiritual blindness. 

The sensation of danger connected with 
intellectual functioning seems to have had a 
neurological basis. I found later during more 
rational periods that isolation due to in- 
tellectual stimulation was particularly diffi- 
cult to bear and seemed to be most threatening 
to nervous stability. This type of inspiration, 
accompanied by a very rapid flow of ideas, 
produced a craving for social communication. 
When this craving was inevitably thwarted, 
the frustration served to heighten the nervous 
tension that was already present because of 
mental overstimulation. 

Poetic inspiration, on the contrary, seemed 
to be of different character. It represented 
a closer synthesis of emotion and intellect. 
Poetic conception and poetic expression 
produced feelings of integration and well- 
being. 

My feelings about excessive light and truth 
were shown in ideas I had about glasses. I 
was afraid of people who wore. glasses, and 


thought that I was being deliberately perse- i 


cuted by doctors and nurses who refracted 
an excessive amount of light into my eyes by 


wearing glasses. At the same time glasses — 


symbolized false or literary vision, a barrier 
between the individual and the direct appt 
hension of life. I myself normally wear glasses 
(slightly tinted, as my eyes are normally 
Somewhat oversensitive to light). I grabbed 
and broke two pairs of glasses worn by nurses: 


D 


An AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SCHIZOPHRENIC EXPERIENCE 


š 
These actions were associated with recollection 
of a passage in Emerson’s Waldeinsamkeil: 


See thou bring not to field and stone 
The fancies found in books; 

Leave authors’ eyes and fetch your own, 
To brave the landscape’s looks. 


A good many of the problems about which 
IĮ was worried during my illness had nothing 
to do with my personal situation, except to 
the extent that I was “involved in mankind.” 
After the strain of the war years, I had felt 
shock, fear, and depression when the atom 
bombs were dropped on Japan. The first book 
I read after coming out of sodium amytal 
therapy was Blackett’s War, Fear, and the 
Bomb. x 

I believe that the intensity of effort that 
I was making in regard to personal relation- 


ships made me even more keenly aware than ° 


usual of the effort that goes into the building 
of human life and into the maintenance of its 
values. I was afraid that my own country 
might suffer the terrible devastation that had 
afflicted other parts of the world. T was afraid 
for my own children. I-had never been aware 
before of just how much I loved my own 
country, yet this love was not blind or un- 
critical. National consciousness was strong, 
but:could not be described as patriotism in the 
ordinary sense. I was also and vividly a citizen 
of the international community. I felt the 
need for the preservation of all life every- 
where. 3 

I had always had a great interest in soil 
and forest conservation and a concern for 
nature which continued through my illness. 
Some of my fellow patients with whom I 
became acquainted during periods of recovery 
had nonpersonal interests similar in some 
ways to my own. 

The inspiration that was perhaps strongest 
of all after remission of the first episode was 
reflected in a renewed devotion to science and 
in a greater sense of scientific discipline and 
Scientific humility. I felt that personal ambi- 
tion and competitiveness were a detriment 
to scientific work. My approach to science 
Was mystical and philosophical as well as 
tational. A poem which I wrote before my 
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second illness, entitled Vision of Science, 
closed with the following stanzas: 


And he who loves the ways of earth 
And loves the life that’s lived thereon 
Shall gaze enraptured at the point 
Uncounted angels dance upon 


With keen uncompromising knife 

Shall cleave the flesh, lay bare the bone, 
Shall heal the sick, sustain the weak, 
No terror turning him to stone 


Whose visionary patient eyes 

Look deeper than the utmost dream 
Beneath the chaos of disguise 

To where the heart of order lies. 


Chief Personality Changé& 


The chief personality changes which I 
consider took place in myself during the 
period of six or seven years which included 
the psychosis can be summarized as follows: 
(a) I lost a chronic, diffused anxiety which I 
had long carried around in adult life; (b) I 
grew more capable of self-assertion without 
anxiety; I acquired a more secure sense of 
adult authority in my relation with my 
children. These changes also included a shift 
from a masochistic to a nonmasochistic emo- 
tional orientation; (c) I lost a sense of ex- 
cessive dependency on other adults; a sense 
of personal separateness and isolation re- 
placed a former capacity for identification 
with other individuals and with groups; (d) 
My relations with people generally became 
easier and more relaxed; I acquired a greater 
capacity for warmth and outgoing interest 
in all sorts of people; (e) I acquired a deeper 
sense of human equality and of the potential 
dignity of every human being; (f) My interest 
in competitive evaluations of myself and others 
was decreased to a marked degree; (g) There 
were changes in psychosexual adjustment, 
including a change from a chronic state of 
semifrigidity to a state of sexual adequacy; 
(h) My intellectual capacities functioned 
more freely and more efficiently than before; 
(i) I changed from a nonreligious to a religious 
type of orientation, acquiring a sense of re- 
ligious dependency and a capacity, for re- 
ligious communication. e 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 
CULTURAL INFLUENCES ON PREFERENCE FOR DESIGNS! 


MONICA LAWLOR 
University of Western Ontario 


T HAS been argued that there is sufficient 
general agreement in aesthetic preference to 
suggest the presence of universal criteria of aes- 
thetic judgment. In spite of the fact that cultural 
differences in preference are widely recognized 
we fnd authors inclined to interpret any degree 
of general agreement among people drawn from a 
particular cultural group in such universal terms: 
this is especially true when the culture in question 
is their own. While the influence of formal training 
on preference is readily acknowledged, less atten- 
tion is usually paid to the experiences and social 
pressures which are a part of daily life in any cul- 
ture. 

Most investigators in the field of visual aesthetic 
preferences have found sufficient agreement in the 
choices of groups of subjects (Ss) to suggest a 
definite central tendency which can be demon- 
strated by a variety of statistical techniques. 
For example, Burt (1), Dewar (2), and Eysenck 
(3), all of whom used a closely related factorial 
technique, found a major factor or source of 
variation in visual aesthetics and they differ but 
slightly in the way in which they interpret it. 
Eysenck (3) identifies his T factor as “An objec- 
tive factor in visual aesthetic appreciation inde- 
pendent of teaching, tradition, and other irrelevant 
associations.” The identification of statistical 
factors is notoriously difficult; but if one considers 
that this factor is derived from the choices of 18 
Ss with a common race and culture it seems im- 
possible to justify this interpretation, since the 
factor could equally well be related to the com- 
mon core of association and experience shared by 
the Ss. It is necessary to demonstrate some 
measure of agreement which extends beyond the 
boundaries of a particular social and cultural 
setting if we wish to identify the statistical factor 
as something which relates directly to the aesthetic 
material. 


PROBLEM 


The present study is an attempt to determine 
the extent to which agreement in preference for a 
series of designs based on patterns in common 
use in West African carving, weaving, and metal 
work is peculiar to the culture. A number of Eng- 
lish and West African Ss were asked to say which 


1 The materiaj for this paper was collected while the 
author was wofking até the University of London, 
England; the paper was read to the Ontario Psycho- 
logical Association in January, 1954. 
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designs they preferred. It was thought that if the 
qualities of the designs themselves determined 
preference the two groups would be in substantial 
agreement. 


MATERIAL AND METHOD 


The eight designs used in the experiment may be 
seen in Fig. 1; taken from decorations on wooden 
carvings, metal figures and vessels, woven mate- 
rial and cloth, metal earrings and necklaces, all 
are in common use on the southern part of the 
Gold Coast today. The designs, prepared by the 
experimenter (Æ), are formal presentations, in 
black and white, of traditional patterns. They 
were presented to the Ss on sheets of paper 10 by 
7 inches. Design H is not a West African design 
but an approximation to the African conception 
of what the English like, and it was included 
to test the genuineness of opinions expressed. Al- 
though painting is uncommon on the Gold Coast, 
the West Africans are intensely interested in 
color so that there is no suggestion that the use of 
black and white designs: gives any complete ac- 
count of the aesthetic preferences of either the 
English or the West African Ss; rather, this mate- 
rial was used because it seemed to be the simplest 
tool with which to test the hypothesis. 

There were 56 West African Ss, natives of the 
Gold Coast but from different tribes and locations; 
48 of these Ss were student nurses in an Accra 
training college. All but two of the Ss spoke Eng? 
lish. Of the 56 English Ss, 44 were students an 
graduates of one of the colleges of London Univer- 
sity, England; these were mostly women. The 
remaining Ss in both groups were friends and 
chance acquaintances of E’s. 

All the Ss were given the test individually. 
They were told that Æ was interested only in pref- 
erence, and that there were no right and wrong 
choices; they were then asked to choose the two 
Seret they liked best and the two they liked 
least. 


RESULTS 


The results obtained took the form of four 
choices from each S, two likes and two dislikess 
they are summarized in Table 1. 

Briefly stated these results are as followsj— 

1. Within each of the groups there is considet 
able agreement in choice and evidence of central 
tendency both in likes and dislikes; to this extent 
each group taken separately confirms the findings 
of previous workers (i.e., the actual distribution of 
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Fic, 1. Ercar WEST AFRICAN DESIGNS USED IN THE EXPERIMENT 


TABLE 1 
Cuoicrs Mape Amone Ercur DESIGNS BY ENGLISH 
AND WEST AFRICAN SUBJECTS 


Designs < 
ABCDEF G H| Distribution 
of choices 
y d 2 
Like choices See i 
a, West 33.17 016 15 13 6 12| 57.96*** 
African 
b. English |22 13 28 8 4 3 17 17| 38.27*** 
$ Correlation between groups —.15 
Dislike 
choices 
a, West 1 34019 8 8 13 20| 76.57*** 
African 
b. English 710 7 12 17 21 18 20| 14.27* 


Correlation between groups —.17 


Probability levels: *p < .05, ** p < .01, ***p < .001 
legrees of freedom: chi square, 7; correlation, 6. 


Ton eae S made 2 choices of each kind, there are eight de- 
irae there are 56 Ss in each group. Hypothesizing that the 
Keus of choices among designs within each group is random, 
'xpected frequencies are calculated as follows: 


2 X Number of Ss 
number of designs 8 
G 


the choices made by the Ss within each group de- 
parts from that which would be expected by 
chance). 

2. There is, however, no agreement at all be- 
tween the preferences of the two cultural groups. 
The absence of correlation makes it clear that 
there is no general agreement which extends 
beyond the cultural boundaries. 


Discussion 


The well marked agreement within the cultural 
groups and the difference in preference between 
them suggests that we need more information 
about the role of society in moulding the values 
and preferences of its members before we seek to 
explain agreement between individuals in terms of 
the material. It is possible that the culture offers 
the individual opportunities for a certain type of 
aesthetic experience rather than others and that 
through the familiarity which comes from this 
experience he develops his attitude towards the 
aesthetic material. The results of this investiga- 
tion do not rule out the possibility, that the 
aesthetic material possesses qualities which will 
make for agreement among people, even from 
different cultures, for whom it is equally familiar; 
they do, however, suggest that a factor obtained 
from the intercorrelation {pf the preferences of a 
small number of people from one cultural group 
is “general” only in a limited sense. It is going 
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beyond the true implications of the material 
available to postulate that such a factor is “inde- 
pendent of teaching, tradition and other irrele- 
vant associations” (3). The presence of such a 
high degree of agreement within each group re- 
mains a challenge to extend our knowledge of the 
way in which individual preferences develop. 


SUMMARY 


1. This investigation is an attempt to determine 
the extent to which the frequently demonstrated 
agreement between individual aesthetic choices is 
really a general factor related to the aesthetic 
material and independent of social and cultural 
influences. 

2, Eight West African, designs were shown to 56 
West Africans and 56 English Ss each of whom was 


RACE PREJUDICE AND INTOLERANCE OF AMBIGUITY IN CHILDREN 


BOYD R. McCANDLESS 
Towa Child Welfare Research Stalion 


N AN influential body of recent literature (e.g., 
I 1, 2, 3, 4, 7) relationships between ethnocen- 
trism and intolerance of ambiguity have been 
postulated and/or demonstrated. Race prejudice 
(and specifically, anti-Negro prejudice) is com- 
monly assumed to overlap extensively with the 
broader concept, ethnocentrism. The authors 
chose as their measure of anti-Negro prejudice 
(and by generalization, ethnocentrism) the 
Horowitz Faces Test (5), scored in a fashion similar 
to that used by Mussen (6). T scores derived from 
Horowitz’ method of scoring were used. The Show 
Me portion of the test was weighted by five; this 
sum was added to the T sĉore for the Ranks por- 
tion, the total divided by 10 and rounded to the 
nearest whole number, T scores for the Ranks 
and the Show Me were correlated .75, There were 
no significant sex differences. 

Subjects (Ss) were 154 fourth-and fifth-grade 
children (77 boys and 77 girls) from the public 
schools of a midwestern town of approximately 
25,000 population.! 

Six predictions in terms of gperations which 
seemed logically related to intolerance of am- 
biguity were made. These were: 

1. In a choice situation, high prejudice children 

> 


1 The authors are grateful to Mr. Buford Garner, 
Superintendent, and Mr. David Stewart, Curriculum 
Coordinator of Elementary Schools, of the Iowa City, 
Towa, Public Schools for permission to conduct this 
study within the &chools. 9 
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- agreement was shown by the subjects; since, 


AND 


asked to say hich two he liked best and which 
two he liked least. 
3. Within each cultural group considerable 


however, the preferences of the two groups were 

quite distinct, little evidence was found of a 

general agreement which depended on the designs 

rather than the judges. 
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will make a decision more rapidly than low prejuf 
dice children. 

2. High prejudice children will give mor 
favorable sociometric ratings to ‘“power-tough} 
children than will low prejudice children. j 

3. Low prejudice children will give mofe 
favorable sociometric ratings to “shy-differen} 
children than will high prejudice children. 

4. High prejudice children will give a largir 
number of extreme sociometric ratings (in ths 
case, 1’s and 5’s on the Bonney Sociometric) than 
will low prejudice children. | 

5. Low prejudice children will give more neut 
(3’s) ratings on the sociometric than will hi 
prejudice children, 

6. High prejudice children will give a m¢ 
favorable average sociometric rating to offer 
high children than they will to low chilgfen, 
whereas low prejudice children will not 
differences, 

For the first, or “decision time” hypoth\s 
three pairs of equal weights were construct 
These were fitted into a box so that only th 
handles were visible to Ss. The Ss were instruct 
to tell E which of the weights was the heavler 
after lifting both with the right hand. Order pf 
lifting was counterbalanced. The Ss were told 9/50 
that they might decide the weights were equa. 
timer was activated by the first lifting, and {ime 
was taken from that point until a decision }was 
indicated. Four classes, two fourth grade, 
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fifth grade, 30 girls, and 25 boys, were adminis- 
tered this task. Mean latency for those above the 
median in prejudice was 1.43 seconds, for those 


below the median, 1.43 seconds. There were no” 


sex differences. 

For the second, or “power-tough” hypothesis, a 
Guess Who scale was constructed. Three items 
which 90 per cent of 37 graduate students and 
faculty of the Child Welfare Research Station 
agreed defined “‘power-tough” children were used 
to select the two most “power-tough” children 
from each of the 12 classes, All nominees were 
boys, who ranged from receiving 35 per cent to 84 
per cent of the possible nominations from their class. 
Girls were separated from boys in data analysis, 
and the sexes in each class were split at their 
median, This provided a total of six comparisons 
of high prejudice girls with low prejudice girls, the 
same for boys. Of the total of twelve possible 
comparisons, three were in the direction of and 
nine either equal or in the direction opposite to the 
hypothesis. 

The third, or “shy-different” hypothesis was 
tested by two items scaled in the same fashion as 
the “power-tough” hypothesis. Four classes nomi- 
nated a boy each (other nominees were girls) with 
nominations ranging from 14 per cent to 37 per 
cent of possible. For the eight comparisons possible 
here, using the same divisions described above, 
five were in the direction of, and three in the direc- 
tion opposite to the hypothesis. When the sex of 
the nominees was disregarded, percentages of 
possible nominations for the two high children in 
each class ranged from 14 to 47; and of the twelve 
possible comparisons, seven were in the direction 
of, and five in the direction opposite to the hy- 
pothesis. 

_ The fourth, or “bimodal preference” hypothesis 
simply consisted in getting the average number of 
1’s (my best friend) and 5’s (not my friend) on the 
Bonney Sociometric, and comparing, by sex, the 
children above the median in ethnocentrism for 
their sex and class with those below the median. 
Again, 12 comparisons were possible, of which eight 
were in the direction of, and four in the direction 
opposite to the hypothesis. 

The fifth, or “neutrality” hypothesis was 
treated in the same fashion as the “bimodal 
Preference” hypothesis. Here four comparisons 
Were in the direction of, and eight in the direction 
Opposite to the hypothesis. 

The sixth hypothesis (high children will prefer 
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other high prejudice to low prejudice children, 
lows will show no difference) is obviously testable 
only in terms of the high children and their average 
sociometric rating for other high as opposed to low 
children. Analyzed by class and sex with 12 possible 
comparisons, the high Ss showed a preference for 
other highs in four cases, reversed this preference 
(preferring lows) in six cases, and showed no differ- 
ence in two cases. There were no sex differences. 
The average sociometric ranking for all 78 high 
children voting for other highs was 2.10, while 
their votes for lows averaged 2.07. The 76 low 
children gave the highs an average of 2.02, the 
lows an average of 1.95 (the lower figure repre- 
sents stronger liking). 

Conclusion. It appears inescapable that, for the 
present population of Iowa children of the fourth- 
and fifth-grade level, there is no demonstrable 
relationship between prejudice as defined by the 
Horowitz Faces Test and six operational definitions 
of intolerance of ambiguity involving decision 
time and various analyses of sociometric and 
Guess Who data. Since anti-Negro race prejudice, 
at least in the midwest, is considered to be an 
important component of the perhaps more general 
term, ethnocentrism, this study does not support 
notions of an invariable relationship between 
ethnocentrism and intolerance of ambiguity, as 
defined variously here. 
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AN ERROR IN SOME DEMONSTRATIONS OF THE SUPERIOR SOCIAL 
PERCEPTIVENESS OF LEADERS 


DONALD T. CAMPBELL 
Northwestern University 


s Greer, Galanter, and Nordlie (4) have re- 

cently pointed out in this Journal, there is 
disagreement in the literature as to the superior 
social perceptiveness of leaders. In attempting to 
resolve this disagreement, they have suggested 
that the discordant negative findings of Hites and 
Campbell (5) can be explained away in terms of 
the attitudinal issues used. Since the present 
writer has participated in additional studies (1, 6) 
with clear negative findings which cannot be ex- 
plained away in terms of the relevance of topics 
or the range of pluralities, he is understandably 
tempted to try to resolve the conflict by seeking 
out possible spurious factors in the work of those 
who have been blessed with positive results, The 
purpose of this note is to point out the existence 
of an “index correlation” in the work of Greer 
et al., and in the previous studies of Green (3) and 
Williams and Leavitt (7). 

In these studies, the measure of social perception 
has been based upon the very measure of leadership 
or group adjustment with which it has been 
correlated, Let us use Z to represent Insight (social 
perceptiveness, interpersonal knowledge); L to 
represent leadership status, sociometrically derived 
in these studies; and G to represent the person’s 
guess as to the leadership status ascribed him by 
others. Then J = L — G. Ina study of individual 
differences, 7 will be found to correlate with both 
L and G just because it has been made up from 
them. In the studies referred to, only the correla- 
tion between J and Z has been Teported, and it has 
been reported as a novel emergent, insight on the 
part of leaders, when actially it is a statistical 
artifact of the means of computing I. The situa- 
tion has been aggravated by the fact that G in 
these studies has much less variance than L, in 
that most persons ascribe to themselves fairly high 
Status, while L shows the full range from top to 
bottom. 

The procedures of Greer et al. are somewhat 
mo complicated than those of the other two 
studies, in that the measure of ‘Gnterpersonal 
knowledge” is based not only on the person’s 
guess as to his own status, but also his guess as to 
the status of the other squad members, But even 
were they td reanalyze the data so as to base each 

person’s J on his ranking of other persons than 
himself, an irrelevant source of correlation would 
still remain. Egch espn will tend to regard the 
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persons whom he likes best as having high status, 
Since there is presumably some correlation be- 
tween the status of friends, those who are of high 
status will tend to have friends of high status, and 
as a function of this will score high on insight. 
Since there will be little variance in the guessed 
status of friends, most of the variance in insight 
will come from the actual status of the friends, 
To get a “pure” insight measure in this situation, 
one would have to use something like the partial 
correlation coefficient for each person between 
his guessed ranks, and the true ranks, holding 
friendship ranks constant. (All three sets of ranks 
required were collected by Greer et al., and it 
would be of value to check the leadership-insight 
correlation thus refined.) 

The “index correlation” is believed to explain 
away, or at least to render suspect, the findings 
reported by Green and by Williams and Leavitt. 
It is similarly relevant to the finding of Greer et al, 
that “Popular individuals were more accurate in 
this social perception than were less popular indi- ` 
viduals.” It applies to their similar findings re- 
garding appointed leaders, since the appointed 
leaders were in general popular. The criticism is 
not, however, directly applicable to their third 
major finding, that “members of effective groups 
were more accurate in their estimates of the group 
preference hierarchy structure than were members 
of ineffective groups.” 

The points made here are, of course, specific to 
those studies in which the measure of insight and 
the measure of leadership are based upon the same 
data. There are several studies with positive results 
in which social perceptiveness is independently 
defined. It can be noted in passing, however, that 
the very existence of reliable differences in social 
Perceptiveness is itself being brought into serious 
question (e.g., 2). This, plus the frequent failures 
to find leaders more perceptive, may place in 
question the generalization in any form. 
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ANOTHER FAILURE TO DEMONSTRATE DISPLACEMENT OF AGGRESSION 


ROSS STAGNER anp CLYDE S. CONGDON , 
University of Illinois 


HE scapegoat theory of prejudice, which 
5 holds that persecution of minorities derives 
its dynamic force from aggression displaced from 
other frustrations, has been with us a long time. 
It has received most of its scientific support, how- 
ever, from the frustration-aggression studies initi- 
ated by Dollard et al. (2), In recent years some 
theoretical and empirical criticisms of the scape- 
goat hypothesis have been appearing, notably 
Zawadzki (7) and Lindzey (3). 
_ One of the more striking investigations support- 
ing the scapegoat hypothesis is that of Miller and 
Bugelski (5). They arranged to test the attitudes 
toward minority groups of some CCC boys on an 
afternoon when they knew that the boys were 
going to be prevented by a testing program from 
attending Bank Night at the local movie (the big 
event of the week for these boys). When more 
attitude tests were given in the evening (after it 
was clear that the movie was unattainable), the 
boys showed significantly more prejudice than in 
the afternoon. It was assumed that this showed 
generalization (or displacement) of aggression 
from the experimenters to the minority groups 
named in the attitude scales. 

Within a strictly controlled laboratory set-up, 
we have tried to duplicate the essential conditions 
of the Miller-Bugelski study. The results give no 
Support to the scapegoat theory. 


METHOD 


Attitude scales were administered individually to 
60 university students (30 males and 30 females) both 
before and after the administration of four tests se- 
lected from the Grace Arthur Point Scale of Perform- 
ance. The Ss were randomly divided into three groups: 
those who were to be deliberately failed on all four of 
the performance tests, those to be failed on two, and 
those to be failed on none (control group). Failure was 
contrived by concealing parts of form boards, by time 


limits, etc. Frustration was arbitrarily defined in terms 
of these failures. 

The attitude scale was composed of a seven-point 
rating scale in which the Ss rated four in-group and four 
out-group concepts on a set of evaluative scales. For 
the purposes of this study, displaced aggression was 
defined in terms of the attribution of undesirable char- 
acteristics, A negative change of attitude (from pretest 
to posttest) toward a group would be interpreted as a 
sign of displaced aggression. 4 


RESULTS 


The mean responses to the in-group concepts 
were much more favorable than to the out-group 
concepts on the pretest (as would be expected), 
but the mean approval did not show a significant 
decrease from pretest to posttest for either the out- 
group or in-group (in fact, there was a slight in- 
crease in both). The sign test indicated that the 
number of Ss showing change to a less favorable 
attitude toward the out-group was not significantly 
different from the nuntber showing more favorable 
changes. Analysis of variance indicated no sig- 
nificant differences between the three frustration 
groups or between the sex groups. Detailed results 
will be found in Congdon (1). 


DISCUSSION 


Our data come most directly into conflict with 
the study of Miller and Bugelski (5). It is apparent 
that several variables could account for our failure 
to duplicate their findings: the general level of 
frustration, the intellectual level of the Ss, and 
opportunity for intropunitive reactions... 

1. Level of frustration. Direct observation in- 
dicated that our subjects were intensely disturbed 
by their failures. Verbalization, sweating, and 
overt movement were much more in evidence for 
the failure groups. Howevitr, it is still possible that 
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the frustration in the Miller-Bugelski study was 
perceived as more severe and the tension level 
accordingly higher. 

Important in this connection is the factor of 
arbitrariness as stated by Pastore (6). In the 
Miller-Bugelski study, the frustration was clearly 
arbitrary from the viewpoint of the campers. In 
our experiment, the students believed they failed 
because of their own ineptitude. (No one sus- 
pected the absence of essential pieces of the 
formboards, for example.) Thus it is possible that 
a more accurate characterization of our subjects 
would be anxiety rather than aggression. 

2. Opportunity for intropunitive responses. Since 
the situation was such that the self could be per- 
ceived as the frustrating agent, it is likely that 
some aggression (if generated) may have been 
channeled into intropunitive self-criticism. Ver- 
balizations of the failure groups showed a consider- 
able proportion of such remarks, although we did 
not keep a formal record of all such comments. 

3. Intellectual level of subjects. It seems probable 
that the average intellectual level of the CCC 
subjects was considerably below college level. 
We know that more intelligent persons are capable 
of more precise perceptual discriminations. Thus 
it is highly plausible that our Ss clearly perceived 
the irrelevance of the minority groups named to 
their frustrating experiences, and persisted in their 
prior evaluations of these groups. 

As Miller (4) has recently pointed out, displace- 
ment is intimately involved with stimulus gen- 
eralization. If the subject perceives the stimulus 
offered for displacing reactions as equivalent to 
his perception of the frustrating agent, then ag- 
gressive responses to the new stimulus are probable 
But if no stimulus equivalence is perceived, the 
aggressive tension is presumably sustained and 
gradually drained off in overt muscular activity. 

These observations suggest that the scapegoat 
theory, if psychologists continue to use it, should 
be surrounded by certain restrictions, Essentially 
these telate to: (a) how the individual perceives the 
frustrating agent; and (b) perceived similarity of 
the “scapegoat” to the frustrating agent. This and 
other studies indicate clearly that it is no longer 
legitimate to assume that every blockage of a goal- 
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oriented action will lead to aggression against 
some object. It is also apparent that displacement, 
if it does occur, is subject to the laws of perceptual 
differentiation. 


SUMMARY 


Some subjects were allowed to succeed and 
others were arbitrarily failed on certain per- 
formance tests. Pretest, posttest, and change scores 
for attitudes toward minority groups failed to 
show any significant differences between the ex- 
perimental groups. The findings are interpreted as 
casting doubt on the scapegoat hypothesis of 
prejudice. It is still possible that in everyday life, 
intensity of goal striving and arbitrariness of 
frustration may evoke far higher aggressive 
tensions than in our Ss; it is also possible that the 
average person is incapable of precise perceptual 
differentiations and so generalizes more readily to 
minority groups as prejudice figures. But at 
present it seems incumbent upon anyone accept- 
ing the theory to develop sounder empirical con- 
firmation before asserting its accuracy. 
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Ipea paper deals with the role of aptitude for 
research and therapy in the selection of 
clinical psychologists. I shall attempt, first, to make 
some theoretical and somewhat speculative com- 
ments on a few personality traits required for the 
profession of clinical psychology. 

Clinical psychology occupies a peculiar place 
among the clinical fields. In addition to applied 
clinical work, there is strong emphasis on scientific 


| research, The degree of this emphasis distinguishes 


clinical psychology from psychiatry or social 
work; therefore, the clinical psychologist must 
combine aptitude and interest for clinical work 
with scientific research aptitude. 

What are some of the personality traits which 
might result in high aptitude for clinical work? 
A clinician should be proficient in diagnosis and 
therapy. Let us first consider therapy. Freud has 
described the attitude with which the clinician 
should listen to his patient as follows: 


All conscious exertion is to be withheld from the 
capacity for attention....One has simply to listen 
and not to trouble to keep in mind anything in particu- 
for... It is not a good thing to formulate a case scien- 
tifically while treatment is proceeding, to reconstruct 
‘a development, anticipate its progress, and take notes 
rom time to time of the condition at the moment, as 
Scientific interest would require. .. the most successful 
ae are those in which one proceeds as it were, aim- 
È y, always presenting to them an open mind, free 
rom expectation (2, pp. 324-327). 


F Obviously, the practices recommended by 
reud are “unscientific.” Similarly, Reik (4) 
Tecommends that the therapist should listen to his 
Patient with “free-floating attention,” i.e., with- 
Out actively directing his attention to particular 
aes Not everybody would agree with Freud or 

eik, But most clinicians would confirm that the 
„manner in which therapists gain insight into their 
man problems is less orderly and systematic 

an, for example, the manner in which research 
Workers proceed towards the solution of their 
eves The therapist cannot always approach 

is patient with definite hypotheses to be corrob- 


| Stated or disproved. Such hypotheses are often 


\ 


| 


i 


formulated quite some time after the beginning of 
e therapeutic process. Until then the work of the 


ae Paper read at the annual meeting of the Mid- 
paei Psychological Association, Cleveland, 1952, as 
ia of a symposium on the role of theory in the train- 
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therapist consists mainly in “aimless” listening 
and waiting for whatever insights occur to him. 
Also after the formulation of hypotheses, ther- 
apeutic work rarely permits neat selection of data 
which corroborate or disprove the hypotheses, and 
the neglecting of other data. Most material offered 
by the patient tentatively strengthens or weakens 
the therapist’s hypotheses rather than corrobo- 
rates or disproves themë Thus, the therapist 
must be flexible enough to rearrange his patterns 
in the light of new evidence. His Gestalten must 
be loose in the beginning of therapy, which means 
he must have a high degree of “tolerance of 
ambiguity” (1). 

Also, he can rarely 
that at first sight does 


afford to discard material 
not seem to pertain to his 
hypotheses, since such material may either, at a 
later stage of therapy, prove to be pertinent, or 
give rise to new hypotheses. Thus he must exercise 
the function of abstraction with certain reserva- 
tions. Abstraction is the singling out of certain 
characteristics of an object or a situation, and the 
neglect of others. The therapist must attempt to 


ingle out, without neglecting. He must be able to 
Ke his atteh : factors simultaneously, 


keep his attention on many eu 
even on factors which are not yet meaningful 
him. 


The comments on therapy thus far salt pe 
therapist’s diagnostic hypotheses, irrespective 
hae they are communicated to the patient or 
not. The following refers specifically to com- 
munications with the patient. A / 
A therapist who is unable to communicate with 
his patients unless he “knows what he is pan 
i.e., unless he is clearly aware of the cues tow : 3 
he "responds and of the effect which he ote 
from his statement, will experience various aan 
trations in the therapeutic situation—at set ed 
the present stage of the development 7 pye ye 
therapy. The therapist must þe able to “to! 
feelings,” i.e., to respon 
while aiming at eonsclo 
to feel reaso i 
Pi Eea not always achieve such a ; 
ing. This is another form of tolerance 0 am: 
biguity. Moreover, even 
statement with a clear purpose 2 
response which he eli t veh 
always show clearly whether this puppese a ip Lee 
achieved. This uncertainty Ülso mut be to 
with equanimity. 
Needless to say, 


also 


the above is only a small 
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selection rather than a complete enumeration of 
the personality characteristics which are desirable 
for people who engage in therapy. In short, the 
therapist’s business is as “messy,” confusing, 
multifaceted, and disorderly as life itself. 

Another function of the practicing clinician is 

_ diagnosis, It suffices to state that for the applica- 
tion of projective techniques, a similar attitude 

| may be as desirable as for the practice of psy- 
chotherapy. Since diagnosis is a part of almost any 
psychotherapeutic procedure, the similarity of 
required attitude is not surprising. The use of 
psychometric tests may require a different at- 
titude, perhaps one which is more similar to the 
attitude required to do controlled research. 

The thought processes required to conduct the 
kind of investigations which are commonly called 
“research” in academic-clinical psychology are 
somewhat different from the thought processes 
used in therapy and projective diagnosis, Research 
starts with the formulation of an hypothesis. Be- 
fore such an hypothesis is formulated, the ten- 
tative searchings for a problem may require free- 
floating attention as does the conducting of 
psychotherapy. But once the hypothesis is formu- 
lated, the thought processes follow a more definite 
path. A design to test the hypothesis is developed. 
Then the procedures stated in the design are ex- 
ecuted. From then on, the experimenter travels 
along a relatively prescribed road. When he ob- 
serves, he does not attend to all facets of reality, 
but only to the ones under investigation, He 
singles out certain aspects of reality, and neglects 
others, i.e., he abstracts, Thus, he does not engage 
in as much free-floating attention as does the 
therapist, For didactic reasons, the differences 
between the thought processes of the therapist and 
the researcher are being somewhat exaggerated. 

With quantitative research the abstracting 
nature of the thought processes at work becomes 
especially apparent. Wherever real phenomena are 
symbolically represented by numbers, it is obvious 
that only specific aspects of the phenomena are 
being considered, while others are being neglected, 

Thus the research worker’s ability for abstract 
thinking must be highly developed. In order to be 
able to abstract without too much regret, he must 
not be excessively tempted by the multifaceted 
fascination of reality. Figuratively speaking, when 
traveling in an unknown country he must be in- 
terested in drawing a map of the country without 
longing to paint a picture of it instead. 

Since his procedure follows a relatively definite 
plan, the research worker does not have to be quite 
as willing to reorganize his Gestalten as does the 
therapist. A moderate amount of rigidity might be 
less of a disadvantage in research than in therapy. 

The tendency to resfond to subliminal cues and 
not to be disturbed if conscious understanding can- 
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not always be achieved is an asset in therapy but 
a liability in research work. Also, the tendency to 
“put up” with data which do not clearly corrob. 
orate or disprove hypotheses may be unfavorable 
for good research. Thus a strong desire for cer- 
tainty might be a more important attitude for the 
research worker than a tolerance of uncertainty, 

The differences between the thought processes 
which are at work during therapy and the ones in 
which the research worker engages may be due to 
an inherent difference between therapy and 
scientific research. Or they may be due to the fact 
that therapy is a field which is still comparatively 
young and has not as yet gone beyond a somewhat 
speculative stage. 

The fact that clinical work and scientific re. 
search require different intellectual orientation is 
an important problem in the selection of prospec- 
tive clinical psychologists since they should be 
effective and feel comfortable when assuming both 
kinds of mental attitudes. In this respect, the 
vocational requirements of clinical psychology are 
more difficult to fulfill than the requirements of 
social work and of psychiatry since scientific re- 
search is not emphasized as much in these pro- 
fessions as it is in clinical psychology. It is almost _ 
as if the student of clinical psychology were con- 
fronted with two somewhat contradictory de- q 
mands, as if he were asked to go out in the rain | 
without getting wet. He should be free-floating 
and focused as far as his attention is concerned; he 
should perceive loose and strict Gestalten; he 
should be abstract and concrete; he should have 
Strong tolerance for uncertainty, and resolute 
insistence on certainty. In other words, he should 
be able to engage in highly fluid and also in strictly 


circumscribed thought processes. Frequent com- 


plaints about the lack of scientific thinking in 
mainly clinically oriented students and about the 
absence of a “third ear” (4) with the research 
oriented, and especially experimentally oriented 
students, show that the problem is more than 4 
theoretical one. 

Also pertinent are Kelly’s findings (3) of nega- 
tive correlations between diagnostic and ther- 
apeutic competence and scientific scores on the 
Kuder Test. These correlations are among the 
highest found in the study on the prediction of 
Performance in clinical psychology. However, it 
must be stated that the correlation between the 
Kuder scientific score and research competence 
was found to be zero. 

Similarly, Anne Roe’s (5) findings on the 
telative aloofness of scientists from emotion! 
relationships with other people suggests that 
Scientific attitude and clinical attitude may Þe 

to combine. 

Because the clinical psychologist is confronted 
with types of problems which require very dif- 


ferent 


ative that he should be 


mental attitudes for their solution, he must 
be able to adapt his mode of thinking to the re- 
quirements of the external situation. It is imper- 

“problem centered” 
rather than “method center: ,” ie., when solving 
a problem he should be mainly interested in the 
solution rather than in the techniques he uses. If, 
when doing research, he derives satisfaction 
mainly from the elegant abstractness and rigor of 
his experimental design rather than from the 


| solution of his problem, he also may be inclined to 


apply his satisfying mode of thought in less 
appropriate contexts. (A similar attitude might be 


| without danger or even advantageous for, say, & 
| mathematician.) Unfortunately, just this attitude 
| is frequently encouraged by supervisors of grad- 


uate research. On the other hand, if a clinician, 
when doing therapy or projective testing, gets 
strong pleasure from the absence of definite rules 


and regulations, if he enjoys the fact that loose 


thinking is “permitted” more than he enjoys the 
solution of his problem, this must be considered a 


_ danger signal. 


It is possible that the problem of selection of 
clinical psychologists will become easier in the 


| future. Perhaps the modes of thought used in 


research and in clinical practice will come closer to 


| each other as time goes on. This approach might 
be predicted in either of two ways. 


1. As more and more knowledge is gained about 


clinical practices, the intellectual approach used by 


the clinical practitioner may become more and 
more similar to the intellectual approach used in 
scientific research. Clinical practice will cease to 


1 Tequire people who can “draw sufficient conclusions 
_ from insufficient premises.” Laws will be known 


which lead the clinician to the desired goal with a 


| high amount of certainty, and which will partially 
| teplace the use of “intuition.” 


HEN one person first meets another, his 
social behavior tends to be stylized and 


| formal, and it may be presumed that some degree 


of tension underlies this behavior. Assuming the 
pened presence of the recently introduced 
h anger, how persistent is this tension? Should 
uman behavior in this regard approximate the 
PR, easily observed among domestic animals, 
ariness will prove to be a simple inverse function 
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2. The methods used in clinical research may, in 
the future, become more and more similar to the 
methods now used in clinical practice. Let us use 
Freud’s work as an illustration. Among academic 
psychologists the statement is frequently made 
that it is too bad that Freud never did any research 
on his very stimulating clinical hunches. Freud 
himself could hardly agree with such a statement; 
instead, he would claim that he spent his whole 
life doing research! It is possible that the concept 
of clinical research will undergo drastic changes in 
the future so that it will include Freud’s work. 

Such a development would, for example, imply 
the acceptance of individual case studies as re- 
search. The methods used to find general laws 
would closely resemble the methods used to 
understand the problems of,an individual patient. 

During the last decade, clinical psychology has 
followed along the path of both predictions, 
Diagnosis and therapy have become more “scien- 
tific” and scientific research has become more 


“clinical.” Any further development in these 


directions will, in the opinion of the author, 
facilitate the task of appropriate selection of 
clinical psychologists. 
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TEST PERFORMANCE AS AN INVOLUNTARY FUNCTION OF 
INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
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of familiarity ande time. But verbal behavior in 
the human animal suggests the possibility that 
given favorable circumstances, the primitive re 
action to strangeness may be quickly dispelled 

If this is not the case, if the tension aroused by 
making a new acquaintance persists in spite o 
circumstances favorable for its reduction, it i 
possible this tension will adversely affect. tes 
performance. This possibility will h&re be explores 
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by the use of the Vigotsky Blocks. Performance on 
this test has long been considered intimately re- 
lated to tension, although the exact nature of the 
relationship is admittedly obscure (1, 2). That the 
tenseand anxious subject (S) perseverates in seeking 
overelaborate and specious solutions, thus pro- 
longing the testing situation, is perhaps as likely 
an interpretation as any other (4). 

For reasons to be discussed shortly, we adopted 
the unusual procedure of administering the 
Vigotsky test to teams of two members each. In 
the control group both Ss comprising a team knew 
each otherand the experimenter (E) prior to testing; 
in the experimental group one S knew both Æ and 
the second S, but this second S and E were in- 
troduced for the first time when the experimental 
team reported to take the test. It was hypothesized 
that the stress situation encountered by the ex- 
perimental teams would make for comparatively 
less proficient Vigotsky performance as indicated 
by time and clue scores. 

The experiment differs from other supposedly 
stressful situations in that no attempts were made 
during testing to induce tension. The exact op- 
posite was the case. Every effort was made to 
maintain a friendly and permissive atmosphere in 
testing both experimental and control teams. If the 
experimental teams are significantly less proficient 
it will be indicated that tension provoked by mak- 
ing a new acquaintance is not immediately dis- 
pelled by the favorable condition of mutual at- 
tempts at friendliness as well as the reassuring 
Presence of a mutual friend, 


METHOD 
Subjects and Procedure 


The Ss were 40 students at the University of Kansas. 
The prospective control team was approached when the 
two Ss were together; the prospective S of the experi- 
mental team was approached singly and asked to pro- 
vide his own partner for the experiment. From that 
point on the two groups were treated alike. When 
those approached agreed to participate, an appointment 
was made for a definite time and place. Upon their 
arrival at the testing room the two Ss were thanked for 
their trouble and a few minutes were spent in casual 


conversation prior to the introduction of the Vigotsky 
test for their joint solution. 


The Vigotsky Test 


t The test itself consists of 22 blocks which are to be 
divided into four logical categorie®. The blocks may be 
divided into several different groups prior to obtaining 
the correct solution, a dual criterion involving height 
and area, Proficiency on the test is customarily meas- 
ured by thetime necessary to complete the task and the 
number of clue blocks exposed, 


Test Behavior 


The behavigy of tw: person college-level teams in 
solving the puzzle maybe summarized as follows: (a) 
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The test is attacked with considerable activity by both 
Ss. (b) Intercommunication between Ss is maintained 
almost without interruption. (c) When the solution is 
finally attained, the Ss usually indicate they consider 
it a joint product, not the exclusive or even the princi- 
pal contribution of either S. The exceptions to this are 
usually clear cases of humorous derogation of the part- 
ner. (d) Lines of attack are usually discussed so thor- 
oughly, and mutual influence of ideas so rapid and. 
subtle, that it is rare for the protocols to show with any 
clarity that one of the two teammates actually did con- 
tribute more to the solution than did the other, @ 
Overt signs of tension are almost nonexistent, regardless 
of the length of the testing} situation. (f) After the 
first few seconds the Ss pay little attention to E; they 
seldom look at him except when they submit a solution 
for approval. 

This last-mentioned characteristic was of course a 
crucial one in suggesting the use of the dual administra- 
tion in preference to the standard administration to 
one S. The attitudes of E may be fairly held to influence 
performance to a minimal extent in the former, but 
this would certainly not be the case with the standard 
administration. A final characteristic of the dual ads | 
ministrations is an astonishing uniformity. The six | 
general statements above are almost identically applic- 
able to each of our 20 records. 

Tn testing we followed the regular instructions (3), i 
with the exception that reassurance or reiteration of 
instructions was hardly ever considered necessary. Ap- 
parently the presence of a teammate who is jointly 
responsible for the solution of the problem, and with 
whom one discusses the task, operates to dispel the: 
frustrating features of the task so frequently noted in 
the literature. b 

No psychology students were included in the experi- 
ment, and our Ss were drawn from widely diversified 
social groups at the University. Each sex is about 
equally represented in each group, and ACE scores 
available on about half of each group indicates the ex 
perimental group to have a slight advantage in intel- 

ence. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The experimental teams averaged 25.2 minutes 
and 4.6 clues in obtaining the solution, while the 
control group took an average of 8.7 minutes and 
1.4 clues. Thus the teams of which only one 5 
was previously acquainted with Æ took nearly 
three times as many clues and as much time, and 
the results are Statistically significant (p < .01 for 
both time and clues, Wilcoxon’s T test for un- 
paired replicates [5], two tails). A 

The protocols were examined for possible dif- 
ferences in Cooperativeness with negative results. | 
All team performances seemed to be characterized 
by friendly cooperation. Such a conclusion could 
not be reached if we chose to make a literal inter- 
pretation of remarks made by several Ss from bo 
groups. The Ss were often sharply critical of the 
partner or of E, but these comments were offe! 
and received with laughter. They seemed to be 
Principally a function of the unrestrained verbosity 
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that characterized all 20 performances. The un- 
self-conscious chatter typical of the team solution 
has no counterpart in the standard testing situ- 
ation in which only one S grapples with the 
problem. 

It might be expected that the behavior of the 
“stranger” S would be noticeably more restrained 
and tense than that of his partner. That such was 
not the case points up the subtlety of the phe- 
nomenon here considered. It also is believed to 
demonstrate the similarity of the testing situation 
to what ordinarily happens in a small group when 
strangers are present. The behavior of the entire 
group is affected, not merely that of the unac- 
quainted persons. 

It was hypothesized that a significant difference 
in control and experimental groups would be 
attributed to a slight awkwardness or tension 
induced by meeting a person for the first time. An 
alternative explanation is worthy of attention— 
perhaps the desire to please the new acquaintance 
took the form of seeking overelaborate solutions. 
The behavior of some of the experimental teams 
supports this latter interpretation quite clearly. 
One team of two freshman girls worked for some 
time on complicated attempts at solution based on 
shape; when they finally obtained the correct 
solution they were obviously disappointed. The 
previously known S exclaimed, “I didn’t think 
you’d have Kay and myself come all the way up 
here just to divide a bunch of blocks by how big 
they are!” That we especially exert ourselves to 
please a new acquaintance is believed to be a 
common tendency in interpersonal relations; we 
are also concerned that two friends of ours who are 
meeting for the first time by our introduction 
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should properly impress each other. Perhaps in the 
experimental teams the desire to please took the 
form of looking for a difficult relationship in the 
blocks. This interpretation is also favored by the 
fact that no discernible tension in any of the team 
performances was apparent; if tension is postulated 
as the causal factor, it is an unobserved tension in 
the present experiment. But neither interpretation 
is excluded by the present results. The use of a 
GSR technique could possibly determine whether 
two factors are indeed present. 

To conclude with a note on the method, it is 
believed that the dual administration might well be 
tried with other tests, at least as an exploratory 
device. It gives information sought by the older 
introspection techniques without the use of that 
most awkward of injunctiogs, “Please think aloud.” 
In the present experiment Ss communicated freely 
and fully, ignoring the fact that E was privy to 
their exchanges. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON A VIENNESE SCHOOL OF PSYCHIATRY 


EDITH WEISSKOPF-JOELSON 
Purdue University 


XAMINATION of psychological theories and 

L4 practices which have developed in cultures 
different from our own promises to be a rewarding 
enterprise. The investigator can expect to dis- 
Cover something new, since psychological orienta- 
tion is partially a matter of subjective values and 

us is even more dependent on the cultural frame 
Of reference than more objective scientific en- 
deavors, 

The following is a report on a school of psy- 
chotherapy, called Logotherapy or Existential 
Analysis, which was originated by Viktor E. 
Frankl of the Department of Neurology and 
Psychiatry at the University of Vienna. The 


name, Existential Analysis, points toward the 
influence on Frankl’s thinking of Heidegger, 
Kierkegaard, and other existential philos6phers. 
The name Logotherapy indicates Frankl’s em- 
phasis upon the spiritual and value-oriented 
aspects of human beings, as contrasted to Freud’s 
biological orientation. Frankl’s teachings have 
apparently attracted a large number of followers 
among psychotherapists as well as among laymen 
in central Europe. His teachings have become a 
philosophy of life, or perhaps a religion, for many 
people. In his writing, Frankl refers to experiences 
which are typical of the Hitler perigd: e.g., béing a 
prisoner in a concentration camp. Other experi- 
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ences of this area and era are not explicitly men- 
tioned, but they can be read between the lines. 
One gets the impression that Frankl’s spiritual 
attitudes aim to counteract some of the demorali- 
zation due to the breakdown of National Socialism 
and the lack of any supporting faith to take its 
place. A mental-hygiene philosophy which has 
arisen from an experiential soil so different from 
ours is not necessarily without value to us. On the 
contrary, we might assume that the European 
postwar uprootedness, quantitatively so much 
more serious, might have some qualitative sim- 
ilarities to our own lack of direction, and that 
intense spiritual suffering might produce effective 
spiritual antidotes against suffering. 
| Some parts of Frankl’s teachings are so mystical 
and confused that it vould be without value to 
report them here. Therefore, I have selected only a 
few points which seem of special interest. My own 
temarks will always be presented in separate 
paragraphs headed “comments.” 


1. Frankl states that neuroses are caused by 
repression of the patient’s sense of responsibility 
and that it is the function of psychotherapy to 
bring this repressed sense of responsibility back 
into the patient’s awareness, Phobias, for example, 
are seen as caused by a displacement to irrelevant 
stimuli of the qualms and fears of a repressed 
conscience, Similarly, realistic and socially adapted 
conscientiousness, when repressed, will manifest 
itself in the bizarre pseudo conscientiousness of the 
compulsive neurotic. In some of his writings, 
Frankl sees this sense of responsibility as trans- 
cendental, i.e., as the moral obligation to carry out 
God’s demands. However, his ideas do not lose 
meaning if this religious interpretation is deleted. 

Comments: Frankl’s conception of the etiology 
of neuroses resembles Mowrer’s theories in many 
ways. The transcendental nature of the conscience, 
pl a isa orans feature between the 

0 systems. Also, Jung’s analytic psycholo 
has many similarities with Frankl’s gis ela 

My own attitude towards an ethical conception 
of neuroses is as follows: Although traditional 
Psychotherapy has insisted that therapeutic 
practices have to be based on findings on etiology, 
it is quite possible that certain factors might cause 
neuroses during early childhood and that entirely 
different factors might relieve neuroses during 
adulthood. Therefore, the following two questions 
should be considered independently of each other: 
(a) To what extent does the neglect of ethical con- 
siderations, catse neuroses? (b) To what extent 
does the stress on ethical considerations improve 
certain kinds of neurotic patients? Helping the pa- 
tient develop effective and socially acceptable de- 
fensés againsthanxie uch as a supportive sys- 
tem of ethical values—seems a more realistic, even 
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though perhaps a less ambitious, goal of therapy 
than “getting to the roots” of the disorder, 


2. In other writings Frankl expresses himself 
more generally about the etiology of emotional 
disorders. He states that neurosis constitutes a 
Tepression of the spiritual needs of the individual, 
This repression results in “spiritual starvation”: 
because the neurotic’s spiritual needs are re 
pressed, he can not find adequate satisfaction for 
these needs. His repression prevents him from 
developing a sense of meaning in life. The im 
portance of such meaning is illustrated in 
Nietzsche’s saying, “If life has a ‘Why’ almost any 
‘How’ can be tolerated” (translated by the author), 
Thus, it becomes the task of the therapist to help 
the patient become aware of his spiritual needs, 

Life, according to Frankl, can obtain a meaning 
through the materialization of three kinds of 
values: (a) Achievement values. These values are 
materialized through any work from which society 
benefits. In this connection, Frankl puts strong 
emphasis on the idea that the responsibility of 
every person is determined by the demands of the. 
moment. It is as senseless to map out one’s life 
tasks in advance as it would be to plan all one’s” 
moves when playing chess without giving consider- 
ation to the constantly changing constellation 
(b) Experience values. These values are mate- 
tialized by experiencing love, sympathy, a feeling 
for nature or art, and other positive emotions 
(c) Values of suffering. These are materialized 
through courageous bearing of inevitable suffering, 
That suffering can be a value is illustrated by sug- 
gestive quotations, such as the following: “When 
I stand upon my unhappiness, I am taller" 
(Hoelderlin) (translated by the authot). | 

Comments: Many religions have stressed the | 
positive value of suffering. Since suffering is un- 
avoidable, it seems much wiser to adopt a philos- 
ophy of life which accepts a certain amount of 
suffering or even gives it a positive value. Out 
current mental-hygiene philosophy, on the con- | 
trary, stresses the idea that people ought to be 
happy, that unhappiness is a symptom of malad- 
justment. Such a value system might be respon | 
sible for the fact that the burden of unavoidable 
unhappiness is increased by unhappiness about 
being unhappy. 

The statement that the meaning of life, 4 
Frankl puts it, is determined by the demand of the 
moment, represents an especially skillful means of 
comforting those people who, at the moment, do 
not feel they have any important task to give their 
lives meaning; for it leaves them the hope that the 
chess game will change in such a way in the future 
that they will be confronted with a challenge | 


3. Happiness and well-being, Frankl postulates, 
do not give life a meaning by themselves. Instead: 
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they are by-products of a realization of other 
values. 

Comments: There is much wisdom in de-em- 
phasizing happiness as a goal to be aspired toward, 
since happiness is the more likely to be achieved the 
Jess it is intentionally pursued (15). As Kierkegaard 
states it: “The door to happiness opens toward the 
outside” (translated by the author). 


4, Fear of death, of aging, and discomfort 
caused by the passing of time, are among the 
most important sources of anxiety among humans. 
Frankl’s philosophy attempts to find one at least 
partial antidote against these threats. The future, 
he says, consists of nonmaterialized possibilities; 
the past, however, consists of materialized possi- 
bilities, of things that we have brought into 
existence and that are stored there, safely and 
immutably. Thus, “having-been” is the most 
effective way of overcoming transiency and of 
achieving eternity. Such considerations tend to 
change people’s attitude towards the passing of 
time from negative to positive. 


Discussion 


It is obvious that Frankl’s ideas represent a 
psychological school very different from the 
commonly known schools. Most of the latter at 
least try to maintain a certain pretense of em- 
piricism and objectivity. In contrast, in Frankl’s 
thinking, subjective values are openly and un- 
disguisedly expressed. 

My own interest in Frankl’s thinking stems 
from the following considerations. Various indi- 
cations suggest that this ideology has attracted 
many followers and has perhaps given comfort to 
many people in the setting in which it developed. 
Would it be equally effective on other cultural 
soil? I do not know. My point is that we should use 
our techniques of observation and research to in- 
vestigate what is, perhaps, the most important 
problem of our time: From what kinds of ide- 
ologies can different types of individuals benefit? 
What kind of “religion” do different personalities 
need? In other words, let us explore the research 
Possibilities suggested by James’ famous book, 
Varieties of Religious Experience. 

_ Thus far, our mental-hygiene activity has con- 
sisted in “telling lay people about our findings” in 
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popularized form. In contrast, it is my suggestion 
that our findings should tell us “what to tell to lay 
people,” i:e., that we should do more research on 
what kind of popular teachings can be expected 
to have the most beneficial effect. How this might 
be done without hypocrisy and demagoguery and 
other points regarding the same problem, are dis- 
cussed in somewhat more detail in another note 
by the author (14). Loevinger (12) touches upon 
the same idea when she suggests that we might 
damage parents by giving them our findings on the 
effect of parental attitudes and behavior upon the 
psychic development of children. Instead, she says, 
our research efforts should be focused on the effects 
of such teachings upon parents, and on what to 
teach in order to produce the highest possible 
benefit. 


e 
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STATUS FACTORS IN PEDESTRIAN VIOLATION OF TRAFFIC SIGNALS 


MONROE LEFKOWITZ, ROBERT R. BLAKE AND JANE SRYGLEY MOUTON 
The University of Texas 


SoctaL factor of importance in determining 
A the reaction a given prohibition will evoke— 
whether conformance or violation—is the re- 
spondent’s knowledge of the behavior the restric- 
tion has produced in others (1). More people will 
conform when they see others conforming to a 
restriction, while knowledge that violations occur 
will increase the probability of infraction. The 
validity of these statements for a typical situation 
involving a prohibition has been demonstrated by 
an experiment dealing with reactions to signs 
forbidding entry to i building (2). When test 
subjects saw that another person violated the sign, 
they also violated it significantly more frequently 
than when they saw that another person had 
reacted in compliance with the prohibition. 


PROBLEM 


The power of others to increase or decrease the 
strength of a prohibition is probably a function of 
“who the others are.” Blake and Mouton (1) 
Proposed that the perceived status of the person 
whose behavior serves as a model will be an im- 
portant factor in determining the rate of violation. 
“High status figures known to violate a given law 
will have greater influence in weakening it than if 
only low status people are known to be violators. 
The same holds for conformance, When high status 
individuals are known to accept the prohibition it 
should have the effect of making the law more 
acceptable than if only low status people are known 
to conform.” 

The present 
vali 
a model to the reaction a 
prohibition provokes in ‘others, Perceived status 
quality of the person whose behavior toward a 
Prohibition served as model for others was sys- 
tematically varied. The basic hypothesis was that 
a naive subject facing a prohibition will more 
likely violate or conform when a high status person 
serves as a model for conformance or violation 
than"when a low status Person does so. 


EXPERIMENTAL SITUATION 
Prohibition Situation 


The prohibition was 
flashed from “wait” to 


“walk” for fifteen. Observations were made during the 
“wait” signal hen the sign forbade movement across 
the street. 
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A counterbalanced design was employed with re. 
spect to daily time periods for observations and loca. 
tions of the “wait-walk” signals. Data were collected 
on three successive afternoons during the hours from 
12 to 1, 2 to 3, and 4 to 5 respectively. The “wait. 
walk” signals were located at three street corners at 
right angles to the main thoroughfare in the central 
commercial section of Austin, Texas. An observer lo 
cated approximately 100 feet away from the corer 
recorded the data. Police officers were not on duty at 
the locations during the time intervals when data were 
collected, but arrangements for conducting the experi. 
ments had been made with the Traffic Department of 
the Austin Police Department. 

Subjects 

With the exception of children and physically handi- 

capped people, the 2,103 pedestrians passing the three 


locations during the three test intervals served as 
subjects. 


Covariations in Perceived Status of and Violation 
by the Model 

Two aspects of social background were covaried in| 
the experimental design Suggested by Helson’s adapta- 
tion-level theory (3). One was the behavior of an 
experimenter’s model who either complied with or vio 
lated the “wait” signal, The second was the perceived 
status of the experimenter’s model. The experimenter! 
model was a 31-year-old male, By changing his clothing 
the model’s perceived status was either high or low, | 
For half the conformance reactions and half the viola- 
tion responses, the experimenter’s model was dressed 
in clothing intended to typify a high status person, with | 
a freshly pressed suit, shined shoes, white shirt, tie and 
straw hat. Well-worn scuffed shoes, soiled patched 
trousers and an unpressed blue denim shirt served to 
define the model as a low status person for the remain- 
ing half of the conforming and violating conditions. The 
Tate of pedestrian violation observed during the same | 
time intervals and at the same test locations with the 
experimenter’s model absent served as the neutral or | 
control condition. 

The experimental design permitted both social back- 
ground factors to be varied simultaneously. For ezam- 
ple, at 12:00 noon on one day the experimenter’s 
model, dressed in one status attire, conformed to the 
“wait” stimulus by crossing the street when the signal 
changed to “walk.” The procedure was repeated for 
each of five trials, with the number of subjects conform- 
ing or violating recorded. F; ollowing these trials, pedes- | 
trians were observed for five additional trials under the 
neutral condition in which the experimenter’s model 
was absent. The experimenter’s model returned to the 
Scene dressed in the other Status attire and violated the 
“wait” signal by crossing the street once at approxi- 
mately the midpoint of each “wait” interval for the y 
Same number of trials. The inverse order for conforming 


and violating trials was followed the next day, and 
So on. 


STATUS Factors IN PEDESTRIAN VIOLATION OF TRAFFIC SIGNALS 


Criteria for Scoring Violation ° 

Two criteria were used in assessing whether pedes- 
trians were violating the “wait” signal. Only subjects 
standing with the experimenter’s model before he 
crossed the street were included in the data. Pedestrians 
reaching or passing the white line in the center of the 
street while the signal still flashed “wait” were recorded 
as violators. By using the center line as the criterion for 
scoring violation and conformity, errors of judgment 
as to pedestrian intent were reduced to a minimum. All 
others meeting the first criterion but not the second 
were recorded as conforming with the prohibition. 


RESULTS 


Results from the several experimental and con- 
trol conditions are presented in Tables 1 and 2. 
Examination of column totals demonstrates that 
the presence of a model of either high or low per- 
ceived status complying with the signal prohibition 
did not increase the rate of pedestrain conformance 
beyond that observed for the control condition. 
Since the rate of conformance under neutral con- 
ditions was so high (99 per cent), the present study 
did not permit a valid test of the proposition that 
seeing another person conform increased rate of 
conformity (x? = 1.30, 1 df). However, the 
presence of a model of either high or low perceived 
status violating the prohibition increased the 
pedestrian violation rate above that for the control 
condition. The x? (48.04, 1 df) between control and 
experimental conditions is significant beyond the 
1 per cent level of confidence. This finding is 
consistent with results from the comparable part 
of the experiment dealing with the violation of a 
sign forbidding the entry of a building (2). 


TABLE 1 


Reactions or Test SUBJECTS TO EXPERIMENTAL 
TREATMENTS AND CONTROL CONDITIONS 


Reactions of Experimenter’s Model 

Status Attire of Conforming] Controlf | Violating Total 
ie aE EMELIEMELIETEL EE 
2138) a2) 82) a2| 28] as] ae 

23 |22|28| 23/28/22 |38|35 

Pa a Oy oe oo a e on 

High N* 351| 3 | 347| 3 | 250| 40 | 948| 46 
At 99| 01 | 99| 01 | 86| 14 | 95| 05 
Low N 420| 1 |395| 5 | 276| 12 |1091| 18 
% 100| 00 | 99| 01 | 96| 04 | 98| 02 
Total N 771| 4 | 742| 8 | 526| 52 |2039| 64 
% 99] 01 | 99| 01 | 91| 09 | 97| 03 


$ The entries in the high and low status rows represent con- 
trol observations made under conditions identical with the ob- 
servations for the high and low status conditions except that the 
experimenter’s model was absent. 

* The unequal N’s are due to slight variations in the flow of 
Pedestrians under counterbalanced test conditions. 

t Figures rounded to the nearest per cent. 
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TABLE 2 
X? VALUES For DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CONDITIONS 
= 
Level 
Conditions x | at | ik 
ficance 
Conforming model vs. control 1.30} 1 | — 
Violating model vs. control 48.04) 1 | .01 
High status violating model vs. control|44.59| 1 | .01 
Low status violating model vs. control] 3.88] 1 | .05 
High status condition: violating model|44.56| 1 | .01 
vs. conforming model 
Low status condition: violating model |16.22) 1 | .01 
vs. conforming model 
Violating condition: high status model |16.61| 1 | .01 
vs. low status model 


The relationship between status and violation is 
shown in cell frequencies across rows of Table 1. 
When a perceived high status model was seen to 
violate the prohibition, 14 per cent of pedestrians 
violated the signal restricting movement. The 
x? of 44.59 (1 df) for the difference in pedestrian 
violation between the high status violation and the 
control condition, and the x? of 44.56 (1 df) for 
the difference between perceived high status 
violation and perceived high status conformance 
are both significant beyond the 1 per cent level. 
The results demonstrate that when a high status 
person violated a prohibition, there was a signifi- 
cant increase in the rate of violation by pedestri- 
ans. An examination of differences in pedestrian 
violations that were provoked by a violating per- 
son of low status contrasted with both a low status 
person who conforms (x? = 16.22, 1 df) and also 
with the control condition where the low status 
person was absent (x? = 3.88, 1 df) leads to the 
conclusion that the low status violator increased 
the pedestrian violation rate beyond that typical 
for either of the other two conditions. Such findings 
demonstrate that withea person whose perceived 
status quality was either high or low acting as a 
model by violating a prohibition, the pedestrian 
violation rate was increased significantly beyond 
that occurring when the model either conformed or 
was absent. 

From the standpoint of the hypothesis stated in 
the introduction, the significant comparisoneis that 
between violation rates when the status of the 
violator was shifted from low to high. Changing 
the status of the $iolator from low to high through 
creating differences in attire increased pedestrian 
violations from 4 per cent to 14 per cent. The 
x of 16.61 (1 df) for this difference ir violation 
rate is significant at the 1 per cent“ level. Such 
findings point to the conclusion that if a situation 
contains a violator, a significantly greater number 
of pedestrians will violate the signal when the 
status model is high rathef than low. This finding 
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confirms the prediction given in the introduction. 
The behavior of others is not of equal weight in 
determining the readiness to violate a prohibition. 
Rather the higher the status of the Perceived 
violator the greater the reduction in conformance 
to a prohibition by pedestrians in the same situ- 
ation. 
j SUMMARY 


Pedestrians violated the prohibition of an 
automatic traffic signal more often in the presence 
of an experimenter’s model who violated the 
prohibition than when the latter conformed or was 
absent. Significantly more violations occurred 
among pedestrians when the nonconforming model 


SOME REACTIONS TO A HYPOTHETICAL DISASTER 


ALBERT PEPITONE, JAMES C. DIGGORY awo W. H. WALLACE 
University of Pennsylvania 


hc about behavior under threat are 


other extreme situations. Apart from the obvious 
difficulty of achieving adequate controls, it is 


after the thr 


disaster, respondents who are interviewed after the 
physical Impact may show serious distortions and 


PRoceDURE 


(Ss) with a Plausible, written description of an impend- 


strike, 


__ Two levels of “hypothetical” threat were employed 
in the experiment. For 34 Ss the disaster involyed the 
threat of death—the “Hi Threat” i 


were threatened with a mild, temporary incapacitation 
% 
a 
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was dressed to represent high social status than 
when his attire suggested lower status. 7 
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“Attention, 
announcement we take you to Civil Defense Head- 
quarters,” 

There is a moment of silence, Then you hear: 

“Attention, please! Air Force Radar Stations have 
positively identified a flight of enemy bombers headed 
toward Philadelphia, Their speed indicates they will be | 
over the city at 4:30 P.M. i 

“Air Force officials estimate that in spite of inter- | 
ceptor action, about 60% of the attacking force will 


gen bombs, It is certain that the bombers will spray 
their target with a . 


instructions state either that it was certain (Hi proba- — 
bility) or uncertain (Lo Probability) that the area where | 
S was would be attacked. However, since there were 
no differences between Hi and Lo Probability of Loss, 
these conditions were combined within each degree of 
loss condition. 

* Because our major interest was in the person’s be- 
havior directed toward saving himself, S’s family was 
Purposely absented from the danger area. 


Some REACTIONS TO A HYPOTHETICAL DISASTER 


For the Hi Threat Condition 


.. highly lethal gas. The gas is so toxic that death 
within 10 seconds of inhalation is certain. A new 
antidote which will definitely prevent death. ... 


For all subjects 
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For the Lo Threat Condition 


... mildly debilitating gas. Within 10 seconds after it 
is inhaled, the gas produces nausea and fatigue in 
the limbs which last about a week, followed by 
complete recovery. A new antidote which will 
definitely prevent these ill effects. . . . 


. . . will be available for free mass distribution at all downtown hospitals by 4:00 this afternoon.” ` 


Analysis of the data, i.e., Ss’ written “predictions” 
of what they would do, was guided by a set of categories 
representing various behaviors observed in real life 
disasters. Since the categories were qualitatively highly 
distinct, there was relatively little difficulty in tabulat- 
ing the frequency of each type of behavior. In fact, there 
was virtually perfect agreement between two “coders” 
who scored a large sample of the protocols indepen- 
dently. 


RESULTS 


1, It is obvious that a disaster which involves 
the potential loss of highly valued objects such as 
one’s own life or the life of a loved one will arouse a 
greater degree of threat than a disaster which 
entails a relatively low degree of loss. With respect 
to the hypothetical situations employed here, we 
find that more Ss in the Hi Threat condition 
predict they would show more symptoms of threat 
such as disorganization, fear, hysteria, etc. than 
in the Lo Threat condition. The difference is 
Significant at better than the .05 level of con- 
fidence (x? = 4.69). 

2. In real-life disasters, one can observe three 
major categories of behavior designed to minimize 
or avoid the danger: (a) evacuation—physically 
removing oneself from the danger area, (b) active 
defense—confronting and fighting the physical 
events which comprise the disaster, (c) encapsula- 
tion—seeking shelter in the danger area. Responses 
to the hypothetical disaster could be classified in 
precisely the same way. 

Evacuation. Included in this category are Ss 
who say they would leave town by automobile, 
Public conveyance, or on foot. This mode of action 
is indicated either to be the only one Ss would 
undertake or to have priority where other al- 
ternatives are considered. Thus, a few Ss said they 
would evacuate until or unless they found the 
toads clogged up, in which case they would return 
to the city and try to obtain the antidote. Par- 
enthetically, it is of interest to note that most Ss 
who say they would evacuate leave the city in a 
westerly direction, i.e., away from the presumptive 
course of the enemy planes. In several instances, 

3 Gas was selected as the “disaster” agent because 


it permitted the degree of loss factor to be manipulated 
easily. A military setting was employed because it per- 


- mitted communications toward S which could plausibly 


State the nature of the potential disaster. 


however, the direction of evacuation was governed 
by the fictional location of Ss’ loved ones, i.e., 
north or north by slightly west to the Pocono 
Mountains. 

Active defense. Included in this category are Ss 
who say they would proceed to downtown hos- 
pitals for the explicit purpose of obtaining the 
antidote. As in the case of evacuation, active 
defense was either the ogly action the Ss con- 
sidered, or it was the response that was given the 
highest priority. 

Encapsulation. The Ss in this category said they 
would remain in their apartments (or go to 
friends’ houses nearby) and perform a variety of 
minor protective actions. In essence, these Ss 
indicated no intention of moving out of the 
vicinity in which the attack was supposed to 
occur. 

Two Ss were placed in a “Nothing” category. 
The actions they said they would take were clearly 
not designed to avoid the imminent danger. 
Eight Ss said their actions would be exclusively in 
line with their role of nurse. This behavior was not 
classifiable either as “‘self-protective’ or as 
“nothing.” Finally, there was one case whose 
predicted responses were such that they could not 
be coded in any way. There are thus 58 cases dis- 
tributed over four response categories as indicated 
in Table 1. 

A meaningful interpretation of Table 1 can be 
made if it is assumed that each of the hypothetical 
behavior categories is an “escape path” which 
entails a relative degred of risk. Thus, evacuation 
would appear to be a less risky response than either 
active defense or encapsulation. If the person 
evacuates, he is out of the specified danger area. 
On the other hand, something could easily prevent 


TABLE 1 


« 
NUMBER OF Ss IN EACH HYPOTHETICAL 
BEHAVIOR CATEGORY 


—= 
Hi Threat Lo Threat 
(N = 30) (N= 28) 
Evacuation OFF ire 3 
Active defense 17 19 
Encapsulation 3 5 
Nothing 1 1 
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the distribution of the antidote to all hospitals, 
or, if delivered, the supply could be quickly ex- 
hausted. If the person does not obtain the antidote 
in time, there is no further move possible; he is in 
extreme danger. It is difficult to compare active 
defense and encapsulation in terms of the re- 
spective risks involved. If the protective measures 
which characterize encapsulation fail tokeep out the 
poisonous gas, the person would be in as dangerous 
a position as if he had not been able to obtain the 
antidote. Doing nothing, of course, would appear 
to be the most dangerous behavior under the cir- 
cumstances. However, because of the negligible 
frequencies in the “nothing” category, and be- 
cause active defense cannot easily be distinguished 
from encapsulation in the relative amount of risk 
involved, one could combine these into a single 
category which, when compared with evacuation, 
could be considered more dangerous. 

It is clear that the proportion of Ss who say they 
would evacuate is greater in the Hi Threat con- 
dition. The difference between experimental 
treatments is significant at about the .075 level 
of confidence (x? = 3.28). If our assumptions 
concerning the relative risks are correct, the data 
lend some support to the formulation that the 
tendency to take the safest path varies with the 
degree of threat. 

There is a close parallel between such hypo- 
thetical responses and behavior observed in real- 
life disasters. In the beginning stages of disaster, 
the predominant Tesponse is some form of active 
defense appropriate to the Particular circum- 
stances. When the physical events 


ous evacuation usually occurs, 

The formulation mentioned above, it should be 
noted, refers to the difference in relative frequency 
between the experimental conditions. Other 
assumptions are necessary to account for the fact 
that, although evacuation’ can be regarded as the 
safer response, the absolute majority of the Ss 
attempt to obtain the antidote, a more hazardous 
Course of action. Presumably the disruption of work 


increased, a relatively larger number of Ss can 
overcome such “competing” motivations, 

3. During the course of trying to save them- 
selves, many Ss indicated they would give aid and 
comfort to others, including friends, neighbors, 
and even’ tota? strangers, For example, some Ss 
said they would sound an alarm in their apartment 

building, direct traffic, give People information 
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about the antidote, etc. Almost twice as many $s 

in the Lo as in the Hi Threat condition say they 

would perform these helpful actions. The difference 

between experimental conditions is significant at 

better than the .05 level of confidence = 431), 
Here hypothetical behavior is related to this im. 
plicit notion about behavior in actual Situations; 

the tendency to behave altruistically varies jp. 
versely with the degree of threat to the self. 

The incidence of predicted helpfulness is not 
correlated with the mode of action which the $s 
say they will undertake to save themselves, 

4. There were several Ss who said they would 
try to save various objects such as jewelry, legal 
documents, personal letters, and of course, money, 
More Ss in the Hi Threat condition indicate they 
would take such actions. The difference between 
treatments is significant at about the .06 level of 
confidence (x? = 3.59). A difference in favor of the 
Hi Threat condition is also revealed in terms of 
the average number of precious objects the Ss said 
they would try to save, (CR = 2.00, p < .05), 

If hypothetical responses parallel real behavior, 
it might be suspected that saving objects is more 
fundamentally associated with the mode of escape d 
the individual undertakes than with the degree of 
threat. In the present data, a near-significant 
correlation is found in the Hi Threat condition” 
between object-saving and evacuation, (x? = 
3.54, p < .08). While there is no apparent relation- 
ship in the Lo Threat condition, the small number | 
of evacuees could have restricted the opportunity 
for correlation. 

5. According to face-sheet data, there were 11 
nurses and one civil defense worker in the Hi 
Threat condition, In the Lo Threat condition, 
there were 14 nurses, Considering the behavior | 
they predicted of themselves, there were four $3 
who failed to execute their roles. These were dis- 
tributed 1 and 3 between the Hi and Lo Threat 
conditions, respectively, While there is no dif- 
ference between conditions with respect to this 
“dereliction of duty,” there is some indication that 
in the Hi Threat condition there is a conflict be- 
tween executing one’s role and saving oneself. The 
association between “role playing” and the dis- 
Play of various symptoms of threat is significant 
e = 3.90, $ < .05). A plausible interpretation 
is that under Hi Threat, while all Ss are hypo- | 
thetically motivated to avoid the extreme loss by 
evacuating (the safest mode of action), nurses are 
simultaneously committed to active defense, an 
oppositely directed path. Thus, in the Hi Threat 
condition the telatively greater expression : of 
threat among “role-players” may be a reflection 
of strong conflict. The lack of association in the 
Lo Threat condition presumably is due to the 
fact that the amount of threat did not offer suff- 
lent competition with role behavior. 

Received November 23, 1954. 
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A NOTE ON VISUAL RECOGNITION THRESHOLDS 


KENNETH R. NEWTON 
University of Tennessee 


HE pleasantness-unpleasantness of stimuli 
has been under consideration in many of the 
recent investigations of perception. Frequent 
interpretations of the results obtained have been 
that unpleasant, “taboo,” or “contravaluant” 


_ words result in a delay in correct reporting during 


visual presentation. However, Howes and Solomon 
(1) have suggested that the seeming increase in the 
visual recognition threshold is simply a case of 
suppressed verbal reporting while McGinnies 
(2, 3) supports perceptual defense. 

In an attempt to reduce conscious suppression 
of stimuli to a minimum while controlling for other 
significant variables, the present study was 
carried out. 


PROCEDURE 


Sixty Ss, male and female college students, were 
randomly selected from an available population. The 
study required but one testing session, but because of 
the size of the groups four separate sessions were held 
with an equal number of Ss in each session. 

A list of 37 five-letter words was obtained from the 

Thorndike-Lorge Word Count (4). Of these, 19 were 
pleasant and 18 were unpleasant. These were arranged 
ina 7-point rating scale and a population similar to but 
different from the Ss employed in the investigation was 
asked to rate these words as to their pleasantness and 
unpleasantness, The 7 most pleasant and the 7 most 
unpleasant words with matching word-count frequen- 
cies were selected for use in the study. The words used 
were as follows: Pleasant—Adore, Peace, Mirth, Jolly, 
Charm, Laugh, Honey; Unpleasant—Agony, Beast, 
Slain, Cheat, Shame, Death, Cruel. These words were 
utilized rather than the typical “taboo” words in order 
to reduce the S’s need to withhold his verbal report for 
fear of embarrassment. 
__ Each of the 14 words was printed on a 1.5 X 1.5- 
inch slide. The words were flashed upon a screen at three 
Speeds of presentation: .01, .02, and .04 of a second. A 
random order of presentation of the 14 words was 
followed with a different order used at each speed. The 
Tesponses for each speed were recorded on separate 
Pages of a test booklet. 

Previous to the tachistoscopic presentation, as this 
study was only a portion of a larger investigation, the 
Ss had been randomly divided into three groups, one 
(R-group) receiving rewards while learning a completely 
Separate list of words, another (P-group) being pun- 
ished, and the other (I-group) geing ignored and not 
given any indication of E’s opinion of their perform- 
ance. 


RESULTS 


_ Examination of Table 1 shows that there was a 
Significantly larger number of errors on the un- 
Pleasant list than on the pleasant list (F = 12.3, 


@ e 


TABLE 1 
ANALYsIs OF VARIANCE FOR R-, I-, AND P-GROUPS 
Source of Variation (Sem of] ay | p 
ource of Variation |S quares if t 
Between Methods: R,I,P | 96 2| 6.7] .01 
Between Ss of same group | 410 57 
Between lists: P, U 17 1 | 12.3 | .01 
Interaction: Pooled Ss X | 162 | 117 
lists 
———————————E——— Ee 
TABLE 2 


MEAN Errors AND ESTIMATED STANDARD ERROR OF 
THE MEAN For THE R-, I-, AND P-Groups ON Lists 
U AND P, WITH SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS 
OBTAINED FROM WILCOXON 


Rank TEST 
Groups 
R I 
List P M 1.2 11 3.5 
SEx 35 -20 45 
ListU M 2.9 1.8 3:7. 
SEX (70 «25s«w 
2 OOS A0 


< .01). Although the maximum number of 
errors for any one S was 21, and the mean number 
of errors for each S was quite low, still a significant 
difference was found between errors on the P and 
U lists. i 

From Table 2 it can be seen that there is a 
decided difference in the number of errors of 
recognition made by R- and I-groups as opposed 
to the P-group. Table 1 shows this difference to be 
a significant one (p < .01). 


Discussion 


e 

The results obtained from the present inves- 
tigation appear to be in agreement with those of 
studies by McGinaies (2, 3). The unpleasantness of 
the stimuli led to interference and disruption-of 
perceptual behavior as the Ss made more errors of 
visual recognition to the unpleasant stimuli than 
to the relatively pleasant stimuli. These results 
would not seem to be included under the criticism 
of studies that utilized unpleasant stimuli of such 
a nature that the individual may hgve consciously 
suppressed his responses fordear of émbatrassment. 

These results would seem to indicate that the 
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'pleasantness and unpleasantness of the original 
learning situation in which rewards and punish- 
ments were administered seemed to generalize to 
the entire situation so that the R-group made 
fewer errors on the P and U list than did the P- 
group on those lists, In fact, the P-group shows the 
least difference in number of errors on the two 
lists of words; perhaps the unpleasantness of the 
situation tended to “wash out” the effects of the 
P and U lists. 


SUMMARY 


1. This problem was designed to investigate 
perceptual behavior, defined here in terms of 
visual recognition thresholds, 
| 2. The Ss, 60 college students, were presented, 
tachistoscopically, a ljst of seven pleasant and 
Seven unpleasant five-letter words which had been 
matched for frequency. All of the words were pre- 
sented randomly to the Ss at .01, 02, and .04 
sec., and the Ss recorded the word they believed 
to have been flashed on the screen before them, 
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La 

3. There were significantly fewer errors of 
recognition on the pleasant words than on the 
unpleasant words, 

4. It was concluded that perceptual behavior, 
here defined as visual recognition thresholds, is 
influenced by the pleasantness or unpleasantness. 
of the stimuli. 
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SET VERSUS PERCEPTUAL DEFENSE: A CONFIRMATION! 


JAMES T. FREEMAN? 
Iowa State College 


ff Tew Phenomenon of perceptual defense has 
A recently been accounted for by more par- 
simonious variables (1, 4, 7), chief among them 
being factors related to set. A recent experiment 
(3) has demonstrated the effects of set upon per- 
ceptual defense under several conditions in related 
experimental situations, 

The experiments to be Teported in this paper 
represent a continuation of the previous work cited 
above (3). It was noted that, although the purposes 
were different, portions of the present work 
closely paralleled a study of Postman et al. (7) and 
thus, in effect, represent a confirmation of their 
findings. The first part of the present study is con- 
cerned with a sex-difference factor which may have 


» 
METHOD 
Apparatus. The apparatus employed in the present 


research as the, Gerbrands Mirro tachist i 
has been deScribed elsewhere (3). Mort ima 


1 Grateful acknowledgment is extended to Carl P. 
Duncan for assistance in the resear $ 

2 The work Ygported in this Paper was carried out at 
Northwestern Universit}, > 


Subjects. The Ss consisted of 30 male and 30 female 
students from the introductory psychology classes at 
Northwestern University, Each S served in two 15- to 
30-min. sessions. 

Stimulus materials. Two types of stimulus words 
Were used: neutral words which were taken from the 
Thorndike-Lorge general word count (8) and which 
Were equated for frequency and length, and taboo words 
which were of a sexual nature and which were mostly | 
words taken from those used by Bruner and Postman , 
(2) in an earlier study, 

General procedure, The experiments each consisted 
of two sessions: a Practice session to acquaint S with 
the procedure and that served as a basis for matching 
Ss, and an experimental session in which S received 
conditions appropriate to either the experimental ot 
control group. 

_ All Ss were given the same instructions on the prac- 
tice day and the list of stimulus items consisted of neu- 
tral words only, The instructions differed for the experi- 
mental and control groups on the experimental day 
and the list consisted of both neutral and taboo words, 

The stimulus items were presented, using a modifi 
method of limits (ascending order), and the points of 
engin were varied in order to minimize errors of expecta- 
Hon. All exposures were started well below threshold 
and were continued until S made two consecutive 
veridical reports, which was defined as threshold. Pre- 
recognition hypotheses were recorded for each exposure. | 

Half of the Ss in each group in each experiment re- 
ceived the stimulus words in one order and the other 
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half in exactly the reverse order, thus minimizing any 
systematic bias due to practice effect. The list was so 
arranged that no taboo word occurred first in the list, 
and, in fact, the serial position of the taboo words was 
held constant. The research consists of two separate 
experiments concerned with the influence of two differ- 


ent variables on the perceptual defense phenomenon; 


they will be referred to as Experiment I and Experi- 


ment II. 


Experiment I. This experiment was concerned with 
the recognition thresholds to taboo (and neutral) words 


as a function of the type of instructions and sex of S. 
- The experimental and control groups each consisted of 


10 male and 10 female Ss. A 10-word list containing 
four taboo words (two to which it was thought males 
would be most sensitive and two to which females 
would be most sensitive) was used, with all five-letter 
words with the exception of one taboo word. The in- 
structions to the control groups consisted of general 
type instructions only, i.e., that words would be pre- 


_ sented and that they were to respond each time with 


what they thought they saw. The instructions to the 


_ experimental groups were to the effect that they were 


to be presented a list of words with some but not all 
being taboo words, and that they were to respond as 
soon as possible to all words. They were given an ex- 
ample of what was meant by taboo words and were told 
to feel perfectly free to respond with whatever word 
they thought they saw. 

Experiment II. In this experiment, the principal 
variable was the influence of ego-involving instructions 
upon the recognition thresholds of the stimulus words. 
The same experimental list was used as in Exp. I and 
both male and female Ss were again used. Ten male and 
10 female Ss were used in both the experimental and 


_ control groups, the latter group consisting of Ss from 


Exp. I. The ego-involvement instructions were to the 
effect that this perceptual task was related to academic 
Success and aptitude, and that Ss were to try to identify 
the words as quickly as possible. No information was 
given relative to the appearance of taboo words. Norms 
were given to the Ss for two taboo words and two neu- 
tral words (based upon means from Ss in Exp. I) and 
they were told before the exposure series began to at- 
tempt to beat the norms. Norms were given in terms 
of number of exposures taken to identify the word, and 
in the experimental procedure each series was started at 
01 sec. and increased in intervals of ,01 sec. However, 
S was not told the number of exposures already taken 
nor the total number taken for veridical report. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


A summary of mean recognition thresholds to 
taboo and neutral words for all groups in both 
experiments appears in Table 1. Analysis of vari- 
ance of the data in Exp. I indicated that sex, 
Conditions (experimental versus control), and 
words (taboo versus neutral) were all significant, 
in addition to a significant interaction between 
Conditions and words (all significant, p < .05). 
With tegard to Exp. II, analysis of variance in- 
dicated significant condition and word differences, 
With a Significant interaction between sex and 
Conditions (p < -05). In Exp. I, then, male Ss 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN RECOGNITION THRESHOLDS (IN MS) To TABOO 
AND NEUTRAL WORDS FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND 
CONTROL GROUPS IN EXPERMENTS I anp II 


Words 
Experiment Group # Sex Mat reaa eiD 
Taboo | Neutral 
I Experimental | Male 64 71 
Experimental | Female 81 76 
Experimental | Male 76 66 
Ir Experimental | Female 81 58 
Control Male 81 61 
I and II* | Control Female 105 78 


* Same Control Group used in both Experiment I and II. 


appear to have lower thresholds to all words than 
females, and in Exp. II, ego involvement would 
seem to be associated with lower thresholds than 
non-ego-involvement conditions. It was noted 
above that portions of the present results were 
similar to those of Postman et al. (7). The discrep- 
ancies that remain are likely due to a slight dif- 
ference in procedure, Postman et al. had their Ss 
present in groups of threes, and they wrote out 
their responses. With this rather critical difference 
in procedure controlled, it is reasonable to expect 
that the results of the two studies would have 
been even more comparable. 

The results of the present experiments take 
exception to the notion of perceptual defense as 
an explanation of increased thresholds in a situ- 
ation involving “emotional” stimulus material, 
and instead suggest explanations of a more basic 
nature. Similar results of a previous experiment 
(3) were accounted for in terms of the relationship 
between the presence of alternative hypotheses 
and the efficacy of perceptual functioning; a 
principle which has been elaborated elsewhere (6). 
It seems quite likely that the results of the present 
experiments can be expħàined on the same basis in 
conjunction with two additional factors that have 
now been demonstrated to influence the perceptual 
defense phenomenon, viz., sex differences and ego 
involvement. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Two experiments were performed to determine 
the influence of sex differences and ego involvement 
upon the perceptgal defense phenomenon. Sixty 
undergraduate students (30 male and 30 female) 
served in the experiments which involved the 
tachistoscopic presentation of taboo and neutral 
words. The major independent’ vaciables dif- 
ferentiating the matched experimental and con- 
trol groups were the type of instructions received 
and sex groups. 

The results were interpreted as Being-similar to 


results of previous studies, with similar explan- 
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atory principles involved, and, in addition, the 
factors of sex differences and ego inyolvement 

' were demonstrated to influence the perceptual 
defense phenomenon. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD AUTHORITY OF DELINQUENT AND 


NONDELINQUENT BOYS! 
ORVAL G. JOHNSON 
Public Schools of Jackson, Michigan 


AnD JULIAN C. STANLEY 
Department of Education, University of Wisconsin? 


Soi after World War I there were many 
attempts to base the existence of delinquency 
on low intelligence, but the use of intelligence tests 
showed clearly that this was not a major factor. 
More recently, various writers (1,2, 3,4, 5, 6, 8, 10) 
have hypothesized that one of the most important 
differences between the delinquent and non- 
delinquent individual is in their attitudes toward 
authority. The present study is an attempt to test 
this hypothesis with a Picture projective measure 
of attitudes toward authority and to investigate 
the effects of three stimulus variables on delinquent 
and nondelinquent boys’ responses to the picture 
Projective test. The thrée variables are sex of 
authority figure, power of authority figure, and 
threat to the boy involved in the situation. 
The power variable is concerned with the extent 


submitted by 
Tequirements 


indebted to M. Bryan Danford, 
for helpful 


author’s dissertation 
assistance. 

2 On leave ab, the University of Chicago as a Post- 
doctoral fellow in statistics, 1955-56, 


tole in society, is capable of limiting, influencing, 
prescribing, or determining the behavior of the 
subject figure. 

Threat, in this study, is defined as follows: the 
authority figure interferes in some way with the 
Satisfaction of the subject figure’s need or needs, 
There may be open or implicit attack on the 
individual’s self-esteem, Threat often involves 
attempts to interfere with plans, freedom, and 
mobility, and it frequently implies an attempt at 


to which the authority figure, playing his expected 
domination of the Subject figure by the authority 
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MeErtHop 
Experimental Design 


Twenty-four test situations were designed intuitively 
to incorporate the three variables, with two “levels” of 
cach: male and female sex, high and low power, high | 
and low threat. Each stimulus Picture showed an adult 
talking to a young boy. There are eight possible combi- 
nations of three dichotomized variables, and three 
Situations were devised to incorporate each combina- 
tion: male, high Power, high threat; male, high power, 
low threat; male, low Power, high threat; male, low 
Power, low 

Eighteen 
gilos, knowing the sex classification, judged each of 


cent agreed with the classification originally assumed 
by the author (OGJ) who constructed the test situa- 
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° 
tions. We eliminated eight of the 24 situations, one from 
each of the eight sets of three having the same variable 
combination, discarding those on which the judges dis- 
agreed most with the original classification. Total 
agreement on the 16 remaining situations was 87.5 
per cent. N i l; 

The testin its final form consisted of 16 pictures in a 
duplicated two by two by two factorial split-plot design, 
with two levels of sex, of power, and of threat. Since 
each combination of variables occurred twice, there were 
two series of eight pictures each, and both series incor- 
porated the same eight different variable combinations, 
The 16 drawings were photographed, enlarged to size 
8” X 1034”, and mounted on stiff black cardboard. 


Subjects 


The subjects (Ss) were two groups of 20 boys each, 
ages 10-12, one group delinquent and one nondelin- 
quent. The delinquent boys were residents of privately 
financed homes or farms for delinquent boys, and of one 
public welfare institution. All had been referred to the 
police, to the juvenile court, or to other agencies dealing 
with juvenile delinquents. None of the nondelinquent 
boys had police or juvenile court records, and none of 
them were considered to be behavior or discipline prob- 
lems by their school principal. They were drawn from 
two grade schools located in a relatively high delin- 
quency area of a medium-sized midwestern city. These 
schools were chosen for the study because it was felt that 
the socioeconomic level of their students would be 
closest, of all the grade schools in the city, to the socio- 
economic level of the delinquents. The nondelinquent 
boys were chosen by means of a random numbers table 
from a group of boys of the proper age after those who 
caused disciplinary problems had been eliminated by 
the principal. 
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Procedure 


The test was administered individually, and the Ss 
were asked to tell what the boy would say in the situa- 
tion and what the boy was thinking. The purpose of 
these instuctions was to stimulate S to give sufficient 
information so that the response could be scored for 
hostility. It was felt also that, being instructed to tell 
what the boy in the picture was thinking or feeling in 
addition to what he said, the subject might show atti- 
tudes which had in the descriptive answer been covered 
by a stereotyped, apparently submissive response. The 
order of presentation of the cards was randomized 
separately for each S, using a random numbers table. 

The responses were scored in terms of the degree of 
hostility or submissiveness indicated by the response. 
A five-point scale was used, with scores extending from 
0 to 4. A score of 0 meant extreme submissiveness. A 
score of 1 indicated mild submissiveness. A score of 2 
meant that the response coufd not be classified as either 
submissive or hostile; or that the response w4s unscor- 
able for technical reasons primarily; or that both sub- 
missiveness and hostility occurred in the same response 
and appeared to be about equally strong. A score of 3 
indicated mild hostility, while 4 meant extreme hos- 
tility. 

The responses were scored by one of the authors 
(OGJ) and by a female college graduate (W) without 
specialized training in psychology or related fields. The 
eight cards in Series 1 were scored for all subjects by 
both scorers working together, this experience consti- 
tuting a training period for N and yielding reconciled 
scores for half of the responses. The other eight cards 
(Series 2) were scored independently by each of the 
scorers. After the independent scores had been recorded, 
the two scorers reconciled their scores for Series 2, The 
640 reconciled scores for all cards and all subjects consti- 


TABLE 1 
OvER-ALL SCHEME FOR ORGANIZATION OF THE 640 SCORES . 
Male Female 
a| 8 High Power Low Power High Power Low Power 
© E 
ö 3 High Threat | Low Threat | High Threat | Low Threat | High Threat | Low Treat | High Threat | Low Threat 
Card | Card | Card | Card | Card | Card | Card | Card | Card | Card | Card | Card | Card | Card | Card | Card 
ER 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 
2 1 
ego) 
3 
E e 
20 
e 
5 21 
3 
& | 22 
E z 
È — 
Z | 40 


* This is one of the two cards for the male sex, high power, high threat combination. For 
designated “Card 1” by the toss of a coin. The eight “Cards 1” constitute “Series 1,” the 


were presented to each individual in a different random order. 


e © z 


each one of the eight pairs, one card was 
eight “Cards 2,” “Sies 2.¥ The 16 cards 
e 
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tute the main body of data for this study. Table 1 
shows the form in which these scores were organized 
for analysis,? = 

There are eight pairs of cards or pictures in the test, 
each pair incorporating a particular combination of the 
three variables. The two series of cards were Paired with 
respect to variable combinaticn but were different in 
other respects, For example, one card incorporating a 
male authority figure, low power, and high threat shows 

"a barber in a shop telling a boy, “Your hair is too dirty 
for me to cut,” The Paired card in the other series shows 
a grocer in a store saying to a boy, “I don’t want you 
kids hanging around the store,” The paired cards were 
assigned to Series 1 or to Series 2 on a chance basis, by 
tossing a coin, 

A partial analysis of variance of the ratings for the 
eight cards in Series 2, obtained independently by 
Scorers O and N, was carried out. The variance attribu- 
table to groups was not significant. Scorer N gave sig- 
nificantly, higher hostility ratings on the average than 
_ did Scorer O. The estimated intraclass r between total 

ı Scores assigned to the 40 subjects by the two raters was 
:90, which represents over-all rater agreement for 
Series 2, 

The test was constructed with the analysis of 


variance factorial 
variables—sex of 


* The basic data for this table, i iabili 
results, the partial analysis of va ne dae eee 


25, D. C., remitting in advance $1.25 for microfilm or 
to Chief, 
Congress, 


> 


- consistency reliability coefficient) 
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then, the responses to two cards with the same 
variable combination were more like each other 
(in the hostility they evoked) than they were like 
cards having different variable combinations, The 
estimated coefficient of equivalence (internal 


consisting of 16 cards was .88. 
between Series 1 and 2 scores was 
“stepped up” becomes .90, 


The correlation 
-81, which when 
Thus from either point 


of view, internal Consistency or parallel forms, the — 


Scores seem quite reliable. 

Table 2 shows analysis of variance results for the 
main body of data. Not all of the 62 possible 
combinations of the six variables appear in Table 
2. There are two reasons for this. There are no 
interactions involving both individuals and groups 
because a boy cannot belong to both groups, 
Secondly, the main effect and all interactions 


having the variable “card” are pooled to form the ` 
term. Since the “card” variable was- 


“residual” 
randomized, there can be no significant amount of 
variance attributable to its main effect or to any 
interaction involving it. 

The Table 2 analysis is based upon a “mixed 
model” (7, pp. 303-311), with individuals within 
groups and residual “error” being considered 
random. Group, sex, power, and threat are “fixed” 
effects. Table 2 is arranged so that the appropriate 
“error” term is immediately below the fixed effect 
and interaction of fixed effects being tested. 

We expected a significant difference between the 
two groups on the total hostility-submission scores, 
with the delinquent group showing higher scores} 
this did not occur. In fact, the total score for the 
delinquent group was 612, whereas for the non- 
delinquent group it was 657, but the difference is 
not significant. This finding is in sharp contrast to 
Conclusions of other writers (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10), 
though similar to Vane’s (9). 

Of the three other fixed main effects, only the F 
for sex was significant; Ss responded with more 
hostility to female authority figures than to male 
authority figures, None of the interactions involv- 
ing Sex were significant, 

„None of the seven possible interactions of group 
with sex, power, and threat were significant. 
These interactions are of particular importance 

use one of the primary objectives of this 
Study was to determine whether or not any of these 
variables is associated with “groupness.” That is, 
do the two groups respond differently to a par- 
ticular variable or combination of two or three of 


for the two groups, however, as indicated 


o 
m% D 


of the whole test 
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TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE 640 HOSTILITY-SUBMISSION SCORES OF THE 40 SUBJECTS ON THE 16 CARDS 
eee Mean Expected Mean Square ; Ft 
Source of Variation df Square (General) (if > 1) 
4 
Between Individuals: 
Group 1 3.16 o + ko; + @(G) 
Between individuals within groups (B) 38 10.35 2 + ho} 8.82*** 
Within Individuals 
Sex 1 12.94 0% + kog, + 0:(S) 13.90*** 
Group X Sex 1 0.002 «2 + kø}, + 60(GS) 
Individual X Sex 38 0.93 o? + kot, 
Power 1 1.70 + kaip +6(P) a 
Group X Power 1 0.002 0% + kap + O0(GP) j 
Individual X Power 38 2.23 o% + hate 1.90** 
Threat 1 0.26 o? + kog, +T) 
Group X Threat 1 5.81 o? + kag, + 0u(GT) 2.93 
Individual X Threat 38 1.99 o? + koh, 1.69%* 
Sex X Power 1 0.26 o% + so}, + (SP) 
Group X Sex X Power 1 0.45 03 + kog, p + %2(GSP) 
Individual X Sex X Power 38 1.32 o% + ktep 1.12 
Sex X Threat 1 0.69 a2 + kert, + 66(ST) 
Group X Sex X Threat 1 1.50 03 + keo},, + 0a (GST) 1.18 
Individual X Sex X Threat 38 1.27 o + kott 1.08 
Power X Threat 1 4.39 oa + kop, +6(PT) 3.52 
Group X Power X Threat 10 .26 + bro yt + 6u(GPT) 
Individual X Power X Threat 38 1.25 o% + brig, . 1.06 
Sex X Power X Threat 1 2.63 an + kThspi + (SPT) 2.15 
Group X Sex X Power X Threat 1 1.91 oe + køtspi + AMGSPT) 1.56 
Individual X Sex X Power X Threat 38 1.22 o% + Bhp 1.04 
Residual 320 117 of — 
Total 639. 1.87 — = 


} All F’s were computed from mean squares rounded off to the nearest four decimal places. To insure accuracy, each of the two 
authors carried out the entire analysis of variance independently. The usual assumptions of homogeneity of error variance, normality, 


and additivity seem adequately met by these scores. 
*** Significant at the .001 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 


by the low F for the Group Power interaction. 
Furthermore, there was no particular trend of the 
entire group of 40 boys toward higher or lower 
hostility responses to high or low power. That is, 
the main effect of power was not significant. The 
Tesponse to variations in degree of power was an 


individual phenomenon; some indiyiduals re- 
sponded with greater hostility ¢o high power and 
some with greater hostility to low power. 

Another significant F was found for the In- 
dividual X Threat interaction. The low F for 
Group X Threat interactjon showed, however, that 
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the two groups did not differ significantly in their 
teactions to threat, The main effect of threat was 
not significant, either, meaning that thefe was no 
strong tendency for the total group of 40 boys to 
respond in a particular hostile or nonhostile 
manner to high or low threat. The response to high 
vs. low threat, as with high vs. low power, was 
individually determined regardless of group 
_ membership. 

None of the four possible interactions of sex, 
Power, and threat was significant, The kinds of 
Tesponses boys made to authority figure situations 
were not, therefore, a function of any combination 
of these three variables as investigated in this 
study, 


Summary 


A picture projective test designed to measure 
attitudes toward authority incorporated fac- 
torially two levels each of three stimulus variables: 
male and female authority figures, high and low 
power authority figures, and high and low threat 
Situations, Two forms of the test were admin- 
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Variation among individuals was significant 
beyond the .001 level, however, and both rater 
agreement and internal consistency of the test were 


high. 
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Tue TECHNIQUE OF PSYCHOTHERAPY. By Lewis 
R. Wolberg. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1954. Pp. xiv + 869. Price $14.75. 

Noting the dearth of concrete specific writings 
on psychotherapeutic technique “amidst the lush 
literature on psychiatry,” the author made it his 
purpose to write a book which would delineate a 
“sound therapeutic structure irrespective of the 
specific ‘kind’ of psychotherapy done and with- 
out reference to the individual ‘style’ of the 
therapist” (p. 2). 

Understanding of the origin and sources of the 
book is important for its proper evaluation. 


... transcribed recordings of hundreds of treatment 
sessions conducted by a sizeable number of therapists, 
observation of students in psychoanalytic training 
with me, and critical examination of tape recordings 
of my own therapeutic sessions were employed. A 
unique opportunity was afforded me to study the 
therapeutic methods and results of a large group of 
psychiatrists, case-workers and clinical psychologists 
through the organization of the Postgraduate Center 
for Psychotherapy, a psychotherapeutic agency devoted 
to helping people in low and moderate income groups 
++, one of the largest continuous treatment centers in 
the country... As Director of the Center, I was able 
to screen many patients, and to follow their progress . . . 
to study the work of the therapists employed at the 
Center through direct supervision of their activities 
and through conferences with their supervisors... 
(and) to give seminars . . . These form the basis of the 
Present volume. Intended for students and practicing 
therapists the book includes the presentation of a 
flexible framework . . .(a) combination of methods and 
techniques . . .(Though)...a number of obstacles 
impede such an eclectic approach ...the hope of 
developing psychotherapy into a concrete methodology 
requires a careful integration of the work that is being 
done by . . . the various schools of psychiatry and the 
Social sciences . .. The present volume constitutes an 
attempt at such an integration. It describes... a 
blended utilization of methods from fields of psychoan- 
alysis, psychobiology, psychiatric interviewing, case- 
work and psychologic counseling .. . (p. v-vi). 


To the sorrow of doctrinaires, all open-minded 
psychotherapists should sigh with relief: “At last 
there is something we have been waiting for so 
long.” 

Psychotherapy is defined by the author as “a 
form of treatment for problems of an emotional 
nature in which a trained person deliberately es- 
tablishes a professional relationship with a patient 
with the object of removing, modifying or retard- 
Ing existing symptoms, of mediating disturbed 
patterns of behavior and of promoting positive 
personality growth and development” (p. 3). 

; This definition is so comprehensive that it may 
include even frontal lobotomy and omits the one 
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characteristic which distinguishes psychotherapy 
from all somatotherapies; namely, that it is (or 
should be) a planned and systematic application 
of psychological k@owledge and utilization of 
psychological means to the ends enumerated by 
the author. 

The writer compares briefly education, social 
casework, and counseling of normal people with 
psychotherapy and finds considerable overlapping 
in goals and means. He also finds that some of the 
undercurrent processes in “spontaneous cure” are 
similar to those in psychotherapy. 

After these preliminary considerations Wolberg 
attempts to classify the existing varieties of psy- 
chotherapy into three types: (a) supportive thera- 
pies; (b) insight therapies with re-educative goals; 
(c) insight therapies with reconstructive goals. 
Since the author constantly uses these three terms 
it is important to grasp as clearly as the text per- 
mits the basic distinctions. 

Supportive therapies, according to Wolberg, 
have these objectives: “strengthening of existing 
defenses” and “elaboration of new and better 
mechanism to maintain control; restoration to an 
adaptive equilibrium” (p. 8). The following “sup- 
portive approaches” are briefly described: guidance 
in matters of education, employment, health, and 
social relationships; environmental manipulation; 
externalization of interests; reassurance; prestige 
suggestion; pressure and coercion; persuasion (Du 
Bois and Dejerine) emotional catharsis and desen- 
sitization; inspirational group therapy, music 
therapy (“considerable research is required before 
it can be considered a reliable therapeutic tool” 
(p. 35). Combining supportive therapies with such 
somatotherapies as muscular relaxation, hydro- 
therapy, shock and convulsive therapies, drugs, 
and brain surgery is also briefly sketched. 

Under the heading of “insight therapy with 
reeducative goals,” the following “approaches” are 
described: “relationship therapy” of J. Levy which 
“has been recognized as constituting a vital aspect 
of all therapies (p. 37); “attitude therapy” (D. 
Levy, F. C. Thorne); psychobiologic therapy (dis- 
tributive analysis and synthesis) of Adolf Meyer; 
“interview therapy” (J. S. Finesinger, St. Law); 
nondirective (“client-centered”) therapy of Carl 
Rogers; “directive therapy” of F. C. Thorne; 
“reconditioning” (experiments of M. C. Jones with 
Peter and rabbit, Mowrer’s on enuresis and others 
are mentioned) and Salter’s “conditioned reflex 
therapy,” semantic “approach” of W. Johnson; 
reeducative group therapy—Moreno’s psycho- 
drama and Slavson’s active group therapy. 
According to Wolberg all thesegre-egucative ap- 
proaches have in commén these objectives: “In- 
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sight into the more conscious conflicts, with 
deliberate efforts at readjustment, goal modifi- 
cation and the living up to existing creativé poten- 
tialities (p. 8). 

The reconstructive therapies are distinguished 
from the re-educative ones by, the following objec- 
tives: “insight into the unconscious conflicts with 
efforts to achieve extensive alteration of character 
Structure. Expansion of personality growth with 
development of new adaptive potentialities” (p. 8). 

As “reconstructive approaches” are briefly 
described: (a) Freudian psychoanalysis (a master- 
piece of condensation); (b) “Non-Freudian psycho- 
analysis,” with a series of summary sketches 
concerning theoretical assumptions and practical 
recommendations of these writers: Adler, Jung, 
Ferenczi, Rank, Stekel, „Reich, Rado and the 
“dynamic cultural” school: Fromm, Horney, Sul- 
livan; (3) psychoanalytically oriented therapy of 

lexander and French; F. Deutsch’s “sector ther- 
apy” and B. Karpman’s “objective therapy.” As 
adjunctive aids in psychoanalytically oriented 
psychotherapy are briefly described: hypnoanaly- 
sis, narcoanalysis, art therapy, play therapy, 
analytic group therapy. 

While the presentation of the chief tenets of 


is confined 
sented, not as the author’s own beliefs, but as 
opinions voiced by unspecified critics, 

This bird’s-eye view of the present state of psy- 
chotherapy in this country is almost complete; 
only two late comers—‘‘Gestalt-therapy” and 
“existential analysis” are not included in the sur- 
vey 


hs Wolberg emphatically states that there is... 

‘no ‘best’ kind of therapy except that which hap- 
Pens to suit the patient’s needs most at the time he 
applies for treatment” (p. 107). “What is apparent 


are never clearly stated. “When We examine criti- 
cally what successful therapists do 


pist, the more flexible he becomes in the kinds of 
techniques he utilizes” (p. 110) [Italics author’s]. 

Tt would þe vary comforting if one could really 
know that it is so. But h8w can one know it? The 
z5 
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only source of information in these matters is the 
“shop-talk” of the initiated. And how reliable is“ 
that? 

Wolberg’s catholicity of taste and open-minded- 
ness does not preclude a definite preference which 
is expressed in the belief that only the psychoana- 
lytic “approaches” can achieve the more ambitious 
“reconstructive” rather than “re-educative” goals 
of therapy. Naturally, there is no evidence for such 
belief. Also, the two types of insight therapy are 
misnamed: “reconstruction” is obviously some sort 
of re-education (What else could it be?), but the 
differences between the two kinds of re-education 
are not clearly enough formulated. Even Freud 
knew that his analysis is a kind of re-education 
when he said that not all patients are educable 
(“erziehbar”). 

Since Wolberg calls himself a “psychoanalyst” 
~an appellation which has become utterly confus- 
ing in view of the existence of about a dozen of 
various “psychoanalyses”—it is important to de- 
termine what kind of analyst he is. This is best 
indicated by his stand toward Freudian psycho- 
analysis, 

He states: 


Enthusiasm with the Freudian psychoanalytic 
method has resulted in the wholesale application of the 
technique to conditions for which it never was intended, 
The inevitable failures have caused many analysts to 
introduce modifications in the orthodox technique in 
the form of greater activity and directiveness, substi- 
tution of focused interview for free association, circum- 

iption of Pathologic areas in which to work, con- 
centrating on immediate life problems and current 
inter-personal relationships, abandonment of the 
couch for the sitting up Position, and the occasional use 
of such supportive techniques as suggestion, guidance, 
reassurance, environmental manipulation and persua- 
sion. These modifications have given rise to the idea in 
the minds of some therapists that they were creating 
new and revolutionary techniques, where actually they 
were merely incorporating in their technical arma- 
mentarium procedures which had been in use for 
many years (p, 110). 


Wolberg sets an admirable example of avoiding 
such claims and Scrupulously reviewing all his 
Sources. He merits special credit for reminding us 
of the almost forgotten old masters, Du Bois and 
Dejerine, a testimony to his tremendous erudition. 

In spite of his critical attitude toward Freudi- 
anism, Wolberg proceeds to state: “Employed 
conservatively, Freudian psychoanalysis remains 
the treatment of choice in certain problems” (p. 
110). Unfortunately, neither are these problems 
Specified nor is there given any evidence for this 
belief. By this time, however, it should be clear 
that blending of therapeutic devices in varying 
Proportions is indicated in every case, and conserva- 
tive application of Freudian Psychoanalysis cannot 
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be a treatment of choice in any case, simply be- 
“cause of fundamental fallacies of the doctrine which 
lead to false and harmful interpretations and 
frightening pseudo-insights and because the 
method does not include the components neces- 
sary for maximal effectiveness of therapy. 

In his ardent desire to reconcile the irreconcila- 
bles, Wolberg tries to find a solution in the belief 
that almost any method isas good as any other, each 
for some special kind of patients. This is the pop- 
ular belief that the theoretical “orientation” of the 
therapist does not matter as long as he is a “good 
man in his field” and his patients are properly 
selected. This theoretical nihilism is dangerous 
because it has already led to a vulgarized version 
among laymen that anybody can do therapy if he 
or she is a “nice person.” Wolberg unwittingly 
gives support to this misconception, stating: “. . . 
(it is a puzzling) fact that published statistical 
data, tabulating percentages of cure and improve- 
ment and failure reveal that results obtained by 
various methods of treatment are strikingly 
similar” (p. 7). 

One might have had this impression until recent 
publication by H. Eysenck of the summary of all 
such statistical studies available, which clearly 
shows that the amelioration rate for psychoanalytic 
treatments is on the average only 44 per cent, while 
for nonpsychoanalytic treatments it is 64 per cent. 
One may question the accuracy of these figures, yet 
the size of the total samples and the size of the 
difference is so great that one cannot ignore Ey- 
senck’s findings—the more so in that the direction 
of the difference is exactly what one would expect 
on theoretical grounds. 

On the subject, “Who can do psychotherapy?” 
Wolberg impartially summarizes the arguments 
advanced by both psychologists and psychiatrists 
and himself advocates the idea of teamwork in 
which psychologists, psychiatrists, and casework- 
ers cooperate. Wolberg deserves profound appre- 
ciation not only of psychologists but of all people 
who work for better psychotherapy because he is 
the head of one of the very few psychiatric schools 
which admit psychologists for training in psycho- 
therapy, and the director of a clinic which employs 
Psychologists as therapists. He courageously de- 
fended his broad-minded position in this matter 
against attacks which cost him serious personal 
Sacrifices. This, however, is not mentioned in the 
book. 

The remaining chapters of the introductory part 
of the book are devoted to sundry problems: the 
educational, experiential, and personality equip- 
ment of the therapist, general principles of psycho- 
therapy; a truly excellent chapter on the conduct 
of the psychotherapeutic interview, physical sur- 
Toundings of therapy, and an exceedingly ingenious 
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and useful practical outline of psychotherapy in 
the form of a chart. 

The fnain body of the volume is divided into 
three parts according to the chronological stages 
of treatment: the beginning, middle, and terminal 


phase. 

In the part on the beginning phase ten chapters 
are concerned with the initial interview, each 
chapter devoted to the following problems: the 
first contact with the patient, collating essential 
data, making a diagnosis, formulating the tenta- 
tive dynamics, estimating the patient’s general 
condition, making practical arrangements, secur- 
ing essential consultations with other specialists, 
important “Don’ts” during the initial interview, 
and—probably the best chapter in this part—deal- 
ing with inadequate motivation. A separate 
chapter gives an illustrative transcribed recording 
of a whole initial interview. The remaining chap- 
ters of this part deal with answering questions 
patients ask about therapy, establishing a work- 
ing relationship, and structuring the therapeutic 
situation. 

Whoever still remembers his own blunders at 
the beginning of his practice, or has had experience 
in supervising younger colleagues, will appreciate 
that this part of the book, in itself a splendid 
monograph on the beginning of treatment, no less 
than the rest of the book is a real answer to the 
prayers of both the beginner and his supervisor. 

In the part on the middle phase of treatment a 
group of chapters is devoted to the problems of 
identifying trends and patterns-through the use of 
interviewing, free association, interpretation of 
dreams and fantasies, examination of attitudes 
toward the therapist, including transference. The 
next chapters are concerned with selection of areas 
for exploration, the uncovering of unconscious 
material, inculcating insight through interpreta- 
tion, the handling of resistance to cure, the man- 
agement of untoward attitudes in the therapist 
(counter-transference), translating insight into 
action, the “working-through” process, supportive 
and re-educative techniques during middle treat- 
ment phase. ` 

The part on the terminal phase of treatment con- 
tains only two chapters: one on goals and one on 
technical problems in termination. « 

The last part of the book on special aspects dis- 
cusses adjunctive aids in psychotherapy, handling 
emergencies, psychotherapy in special conditions, 
supervision of the psychotherapeutic process, 
questions therapists ask about psychotlferapy, and 
recording in psychotherapy. ¢ « 

Next follows a 92-page long case history present- 
ing a verbatim transcription of tape recordings of 
the nine sessions that comprised the total treat- 
ment period, with a gepost on a five-yéar follow up. 
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A list of references numbering almost five 
hundred titles, and a list of recommended reading 
of 85 titles follow. Ae 

A very important part of the book is the 19 ap- 
pendices which are samples of blanks used at the 
clinic of the Postgraduate Center for the purpose of 
recording statistical data, findings of the initial 
interview, personal and family data sheets, 
monthly progress summary, outline for case pres- 
entation, etc. While most of these forms are 
specifically designed for use in a clinic where—as 
this reviewer had an opportunity to test them— 
they are of great usefulness; several of them are 
also helpful in private practice. The blanks can be 
purchased separately from the publisher. 

An authors’ index and a detailed and very ac- 
curate 25-page long subject index greatly facilitate 
the use of the book. ° 

A meré enumeration of the groups of problems 
dealt with in the book cannot give a sufficient idea 
of the comprehensiveness and thoroughness of the 
book expressing a seismographic sensitivity to and 
true love of minute details and subtle shades in 
human relations. Even if the book had no other 
merits, Wolberg would deserve the profound 
gratitude of his readers for bringing together in a 
single volume the most complete catalogue of all 
imaginable questions a conscientious psychothera- 
pist has to ask himself every so often. A careful 
check with a recent article by A. Ellis in which he 
surveyed the articles on psychotherapeutic tech- 
nique published in 1950-53 shows that Wolberg 
alone has raised and attempted to answer more 
questions than 431 publications in the last four 
years. 

How well did he answer these questions? Before 
we point out the great many virtues of the book, 
let us first get out of the way the unavoidable nega- 
tive criticism, since Wolberg’s splendid—on the 
whole—performance is marred by a few major 
blemishes. . 

Wolberg writes: 


Since psychotherapy involves a learning process in 
: which the patient acquires ability to abandon his 
neurotic adjustment in favor of an adaptation con- 
sonant with reality, it may be interesting to consider 
the therapeutic situation in the light of the theory of 
learning. “A number of attempts have been made to 
coordinate psychotherapy with the principles of modern 
learning theory. None of these has roven successful, 
since the various propounded theories—including the 
stimulus-response and cognitive theories—are unable 
to account,for the complexities of ego-functioning, both 
normal and>pathological. (p. 495) i 
2) 


Nobody has the right to make the pronounce- 
ment that attempts to coordinate psychotherapy 
with the modern theories of learning have proved 
unsuccessful without a @etailed analysis and proof 
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that the epoch-making work of Dollard and Miller 
Mowrer, and their followers has failed. It seeme 
that so far all the objections voiced against their 
work have been invalid, based on misunderstand. 
ing, ignorance, or both. Wolberg must have sensed 
that his cavalier rejection of learning theories is 
unjustified, because—inconsistently enough, and 
it is a blessed inconsistency—he proceeds “from a 
purely speculative point of view” to piece together 
five “premises” which are rather arbitrarily se. 
lected fragments of well-known learning theories 
(p. 495-6). 

Using these premises, and only because of them, 
Wolberg succeeds in producing the best and most 
original pivotal chapters of the whole book, on 
“Translating Insight into Action” and “The 
Working-Through Process.” In these chapters, for 
the first time in a book written by a psychiatrist, 
Wolberg actually explains processes formerly only 
alluded to as some mysterious changes of person- 
ality. In these chapters we constantly find 
sentences such as: “...No new patterns can be _ 
learned unless the motivation to acquire them is — 
greater than the motivation that promotes the 
survival of the existing neurotic habits,” (p. 497), 
“... the need for practice in making herself inde- 
pendent” (p. 498). “...The reexperiencing by 
the patient of his unresolved fears, attitudes and 
needs and the proper management by the therapist 
of these strivings, are important means of learn- 
ing” (p. 503). “...success and pleasure in con 
structive action constitute the greatest rewards for 
the patient” (p. 504). “The curve of improvement 
is jerky, but with each relapse the patient learns an 
important lesson” (p. 508). “...each patient has 
his own rate of learning” (p. 509) [Italics author's}. 

If Wolberg had sufficiently overcome his resist- 
ance to the recognition that reliable psychotherapy 
must be an application of reliable, i.e., tested 
knowledge and testable hypotheses, consistent with 
such knowledge, that is, must be an application 
of scientific psychology rather than metapsychol- 
ogy, he would have described and explained the 
whole process of therapy with all the technical 
devices as means of creating a situation optimal 
for the patient’s learning. In this situation, the 
therapist tries to arouse and maintain the patient’s 
motivation to learn and to counteract any adverse 
motivation at every step of the way. The first 
lesson the patient must learn is the knowledge that 
he suffers as a result of his harmful emotional habils 
and that in order to cease suffering he must un- 
learn these bad old habits and learn new better 
habits. The patient must be convinced that this is 
a necessity and that the goal is worth the effort. 

is the cognitive learning in psychotherapy- 
Although this is only the first step, most thera- 
pists, particularly the old-fashioned ones, fall 
asleep on their laurels and wait passively for some 
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while the most difficult task of 
therapy has only begun. This second task is to en- 
courage, teach, and guide the patient through the 


Jong 

learnin y EAE 3 
ing comes habit learning, learning by doing, and 
unless the therapist exerts himself at this second 
“task, which includes providing rewards and reduc- 
ing punishments, the therapy is most likely to 
‘hecome interminable. 

This is the essence of psychotherapy in a nut- 
shell, If Wolberg had written his book consistently 
rather than fragmentarily in the light of these 
fundamental principles, he would have created a 
truly pioneering book joining the leaders of the 
revolution which is taking place nowadays in the 
theory and practice of psychotherapy. 

| One of the reasons why he failed to do this is the 
insidious misconception that the personality 
“changes in adults, both normal and neurotic, are 
of the nature of growth or maturation rather than 


leaming. The term “maturation” has a well- 


defined meaning in the biological sciences, includ- 
ing psychology. The term refers to that aspect of 


‘total development which takes place without 


special stimulation or exercise of the respective 
organs and consists in multiplication, increase in 


‘size (growth) and differentiation of cells. When 


these processes cease, maturity is said to be at- 
tained. Maturation is the sole form of development 


“in early embryonic stages; later it constantly inter- 


acts with various kinds of learning which become 
the sole form of development after maturity. Later 
in life, when involutional processes begin, learning 
counteracts the impairment of adaptation caused 
by ageing. 
: It has become a fashion to write glibly and pro- 
usely about any positive change taking place after 
maturity as “psychic growth,” “expansion of per- 
sonality,” “unfolding of mental potentialities” and, 
fe often, “developing toward emotional ma- 
oe even at the age of fifty. It is hard to believe 
all the authors who use such phrases really 


believe that these changes are due to multiplica- 


fe or differentiation of neurons or endocrine 
ced For all we know, humans after maturity 
a ay fat and bald. Yet they do learn to be 
F of high places and sometimes unlearn it; 
ane > compete for power with their wives 
they | — unlearn it, while at the same time 
: a to feel intelligently and behave decently. 
nf that any change toward better adjust- 
Re with or without therapy is “growth” perme- 
RA most of modern psychopathological writings 
ees influence; it has prevented Karen 
finns from full understanding of human func- 
Tito EN stultifies the efforts of Carl Rogers. The 
acad p ee of this superstition are easily 
to Freud’s conception of human develop- 
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yio a sequence of “vicissitudes of instinct,” 
ylogenetically determined,” like growing teeth 
or pubic håir. 

Probably the most serious offense against scien- 
tific standards in Wolberg’s work is TE unfor- 
tunate bit of Freudian heritage, namely, the recur- 
rent use of the terms “the ego” and “ego strength.” 
This is quite surprising in the light of Wolberg’s 
words that id, ego, and super-ego “although recog- 
nized by Freud as arbitrary, empiric and metapsy- 
chologic, were retained by him as conceptual 
necessity” (p. 57). Yet Wolberg obviously does not 
recognize as “conceptual necessity” the other two 
members of the Freudian “unholy trinity.” We 
are mercifully spared reading about the id; the 
super-ego is mentioned only once, immediately 
translated into conscience, while guilt feelings are 
often referred to. Why then this regression to the 
infancy of psychopathology so far as “the’ego” is 
concerned? This in an author who in many ways is 
quite emancipated from Freudian indoctrination 
and advanced beyond most of his colleagues. 

It seems that it cannot be repeated often enough 
that the term “ego” is not admissible in any scien- 
tific discussion because it is animistic, involves the 
fallacy of reification, and does not refer to anything 
observable. If the concept is stripped of its mytho- 
logical implications and is used as the equivalent 
of “ego functions” which are introspectively ob- 
servable, the concept ceases to be metapsychologi- 
cal but remains utterly useless and harmful. It is 
useless as a classificatory concept because the class 
of “ego functions” contains every mental function 
that is not a manifestation of sex or aggression or 
a guilt feeling; that is, it contains the whole re- 
mainder of mental functions. Such'a classificatory 
wastebasket is of no use in any intelligible commu- 
nication because it is too vague and nonspecific 
to be informative. It is harmful because it inevi- 
tably leads to confusion or pseudo-understanding 
which glosses over facts: and problems. 

Culling a sample of sentences from contempo- 
rary writings one can gather from the context that 
the word “ego” is used instead of the following 
more ific words: (1) the whole person; (2) the 
total personality; (3) perceptual ability or abilities; 
(4) general intellectual ability, intelligence; (5) 
specific intellectual ability to comprehend causal 
relations in mental development (ability to gain 
“insight”); (6) the ability to distinguish figments 
of imagination from reality, i.e., the so-misnamed 
“ability to test | 
tested is not reality but one’s assumpticas about 
reality; (7) any other intellectual ability“an author 
chooses to single out, €8-, 


trate, to maintain 
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(11) self-respect, pride, or ambition; (12) stress 
tolerance, (again without distinction as to whether 
it is frustration, threat, or provocation tolerance), 
list might be made much longer but a dozen 
meanings should do for any term. 
To compound confusion, the term “ego- 
/ strength” is used as: (1) a high degree of any, 
some, or all of the above listed traits; (2) that com- 
plex of traits that is commonly called “fortitude”; 
| or as (3) a postulated complex of characteristics 
best called “resistance to a specific psychosis,” 
_ that assumed human quality which causes only 9 
per cent of identical twins reared together to fail 
to become ill with schizophrenia when their other 
twins succumb to this hereditary disposition. 
_ Thus so far as vagueness and ambiguity are con- 
cerned, “the ego” breaks all records in psychiatric 


- “gobbledeegoock.” 


Ni The use of the term by Wolberg is the more dis- 
turbing in that it needlessly spoils his remarkably 

' good style, on the whole lucid and fluent, and far 
above the usual professional jargon. Wolberg is 
capable of exemplary clarity, vividness, and force- 

_ fulness of expression when he talks to his patients, 
_ as shown in the recordings of sessions. Although 
there are many beautiful passages in his theoretical 
chapters, one wishes he would always write for his 
teaders as directly and incisively as he talks to his 
patients. 
Now, 
disposed of, let us turn to the evaluation of the 


more often than not he invokes th opinii “ex. 
Perienced therapists,” ENRE Na 
opinions of disagreeing “authorities,” 
a critical teader should realize that N ei 
are just bits of psychotherapeutical folklore with- 
out knewn scientific weight, if any, but that is just 
what we have up to now until research in therapy 
brings out some solid data. Wolberg, however, 
OE the reader that ‘clinical attitudes 
expressed, are more pragmatic iri 
they are-scientific” (oh 149). aE than 
_ Wolberg must also be defended against the criti- 
cism of unnecessary repetitiousness, Wolberg’s 
book is to be used not for just one continuous Tead- 
ing but for recurrent consulting on particular 
problems 3s they arise in practice. A reader who 
wants to study a specal chapter appreciates the 
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fact that he finds in it material repeated aleg ig 
other chapters because this permits him to see his) 
problem in a full context of interlocking problems | 
Wolberg’s work 
lies in the numerous and extensive excerpts fro 
tape-recorded sessions with a variety of patients 
which illustrate practically every major therapey. 
tic device. While, by this time, there are many 
published recordings of therapeutic sessions, all of 
them illustrate only the author’s private psycho. 
therapeutic “system.” For the first time, Wolberg | 
brings together and makes it possible for the reader 
to compare in one book one therapist's use ofa | 
variety of techniques according to his evaluation | 
of the patient’s needs. By letting the reader see 

him in action as a practitioner, Wolberg renders | 
the greatest service to the students, practitioners, 
and teachers of psychotherapy. In exposing his art 
in full, concrete detail Wolberg is at his best be 
cause it is in these records of sessions where his 


warding. 

Allin all, as has been said: “This is an excellent 
collection of culinary recipes, even though the 
eig science of nutrition is not quite up t0 

ate.” 

By producing with immense labor the first 
comprehensive compendium of psychotherapeutic © 
techniques in world literature, Wolberg has cre- 
ated a monumental work which not only reflects q 
the best in tmidcentury psychotherapy but also 
greatly facilitates future progress. 

This is a very important book to be read and 
enjoyed by all Psychologists, practitioners, and 
theoreticians alike. 


BOHDAN ZAWADZKI 
New York 


HANDBOOK oF Socrar Psycmorocy. Edited by 
Gardner Lindzey. Cambridge: Addison- 
Wesley Publishing Co., 1954. 2 vols. Pp. x + 
1226. Price $15.00. : 

The word monumental having been weakened ~ 
by past excesses in its use by reviewers, let us 
ly say that the publication of this two-volume ¥ 

Handbook is a truly signal event in social psychol- | 

ogy. Given the present state of the field, it would k 

be hard to conceive of a better Handbook than this. 
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í a It is comprehensive, up to date, balanced. It 
gives extensive treatment to theory, to method- 
ology, and to research findings and applications. 
It is sophisticated in its approach and makes no 
concession to oversimplified presentation, either in 
content or in style. 

The editor has demonstrated a high order of 
intelligence and judgment in the selection and or- 
ganization of the various chapters. No main area 
of social psychology is neglected. As contrasted 
with the more typical compendiums of material in 
a large field, this book succeeds remarkably in 
avoiding unnecessary redundancy. Reading right 
through the two volumes from page 1 to page 1226, 
as the reviewer has done, is a rewarding experience, 
for reader interest is maintained consistently at a 
high level. Just as the organizational skill that has 
gone into the making of this book is impressive, so 
is the editorial skill in achieving a reasonable degree 
of stylistic quality and consistency among the 45 
authors. 

It is a truism that the quality of a book is the 
quality of its authors. Here, too, the editor is to be 
commended, for he has succeeded in recruiting out- 
standing experts to write these thirty chapters. 
Some of the authors have taken this as an occasion 
for creating something beyond simply a critical 
review of an area of social psychology; parts of 
some of the chapters are original contributions to 
the theory and method of social psychology. This 
work, then, is not to be confused with more con- 
ventional kinds of reviews, such as in the Psycho- 
logical Bulletin or in the Annual. Review of Psy- 
chology. The Handbook may be read with profit not 
only as a comprehensive coverage of the field, but 
as a source of initial statements of important think- 
ing about the field not previously published else- 
where. This puts a more personal stamp upon some 
of the contributions than upon others. It has the 
merit of raising the work from the level of a tech- 
nically competent reference book to that of a lively 
and stimulating book, full of ideas. 

Volume I treats of theory and method in social 
psychology. Volume II takes up special fields and 
applications. i 

The scholarly and stimulating tone for the entire 
work is properly set by the first chapter of Volume 
I written by Gordon Allport on the historical back- 

ground of modern social psychology. Especially 
interesting is his treatment of the “group mind” 
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psychological approaches of a general theoretical 
character. It is perhaps not unexpected to find that 
the task of relating these theoretical abstractions 
to the major sections which follow in the Handbook 
is an insuperable one, It is hard to know how the 
problem might have better solved from an 
editorial point of view. As it is, the theoretical sec- 
tions are somewhat disembodied of actual research 
data, and in turn the special fields and applica- 
tions discussed in Volume II are not readily placed 
in the theoretical contexts first presented. The 
difficulty may arise here, as it so frequently does 
in psychology, because of a virtually unbridgeable 
gap between high level “theory” stated in cosmic 
terms, and the concrete research data and be- 
havioral phenomena to be explained. Some inter- 
mediate type of theorizing jn which the generality 
and comprehensiveness of the “theory” are sacri- 
ficed in order to enable the theory to come to 
closer grips with the actual data might seem pref- 
erable, Some of this kind of attempt is reflected, of 
course, in the actual discussions of the content 
findings in Volume II, in the form of specific 
hypotheses and conceptualizations. 

Lambert has written a well-balanced account of 
three of the major variants of S-R theory, namely, 
those of Hull, Mowrer, and Guthrie. The empirical - 
applications of such theories to the study of various 
social psychological problems is briefly treated 
under the headings of imitative behavior, psycho- 
therapy, child development, attitude change, 
meaning,” collective behavior, etc. The discus- 
sion of applications is at best sketchy. It might 
have served better to abbreviate presentations of 
the theories themselves (of which full accounts are 
readily available elsewhere) and to concentrate 
more fully and with greater detail on the ade- 
quacies and inadequacies of such theories in ac- 
counting for social phenomena. The naive reader 
may be left with the impression that the attempts 
to apply and to extend ‘S-R theory to social prob- 
lems have been uniformly successful. There is too 
little reference made to some of the difficulties that 
have been encountered in these attempts. Taken 
as a whole, nevertheless, the chapter is an exceed- 
ingly helpful introduction for the student to the 
$-R approach in social psychology. An important 
point that Lambert makes is that there is«ao fixed 
and unalterable S-R theory; change and extension 
are the order of the day, and “there is perhaps as 
much stimulating disagreement among S-R theo- 
rists as there is between S-R theorists and other 
orientations.” € 

‘An excellent account of cognitive theory is pre- 
sented by Scheerer. This is a con! ibution of value 
to the professional reader as well as the student, 
for there is nowhere-else available a comparable ex- 
position of cognitive approaches fo psychological 
theory. It brings togethef cognitive orientations 
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from a wide variety of sources. Here again, as in 
the case of S-R theory, it becomes clearly evident 
that there is no single cognitive theory of psychol- 
ogy; rather there is a common orientation and em- 
phasis which characterizes the efforts of a large and 
disparate set of theorists in, tackling psychological 
problems, Sheerer has performed a genuine service, 
not alone for social psychologists, in writing this 
thoughtful chapter. It, like the S-R chapter pre- 
ceding it, suffers most in failing to give adequate 
attention to the weighty theoretical criticisms that 
have been leveled against the cognitive approach. 

Hall and Lindzey present a competent state- 
ment of the elements of orthodox Freudian theory 
and a description of the manner in which psycho- 
analytic theory has influenced the social sciences, 
Presumably because of the requirements of brevity, 
the authors have felt compelled to restrict their 
discussion to Freud’s theory and to make only 
slight reference to neo-Freudians. The absence of 
discussion of the contributions of Fromm, Sullivan, 
and Horney, among others, is especially noticeable 
in view of their important impact upon social psy- 
chology. The chapter is mostly expositional rather 
than critical. A naive student would not from this 
chapter alone be much aided in his thinking about 
the role of this important theoretical Position in 
social psychology. It might have served better to 
have concentrated more upon a critical analysis of 
the uses of the psychoanalytic conceptions in social 
psychology and less upon a mere exposition of the 
notions. Certainly there is no scarcity of useful 
statements of the theory in other accessible places, 

_ Under the heading of field theory, Deutsch pro- 
vides a survey of Kurt Lewin’s approach to social 
psychology. The treatment is straightforward, 


justice tö other field-theoretical approaches, which 
In Important respects, may differ from Lewin’s. 


weighted”by the author’s own theoretical a 
search contributions, which is understandable in 
light of the fact that a psychological type of role 
theory has only recently begun to emerge and the 
author is one of, the leading figures in its develop- 
ment. Particulaaly inte esting are the treatments 
of the concept of the sell and of the interaction of 
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self and role. It is just this emphasis upon the self 
concept which has been imperative in Convertin, 
the sociological type of role theory into a useful | 
psychological approach. This chapter, more than 
any other of those devoted to contemporary sys. | 
tematic positions, constitutes an original contribu. | 
tion rather than a review. 

In summary, it is the judgment of the Teviewer 
that of the five chapters devoted to systematic 
positions, three—those on S-R theory, field theory, | 
and psychoanalytic theory—constitute competent, 
useful, and fairly conventional treatments of the 
Tespective approaches. They duplicate material 
which may readily be found elsewhere. The re- 
maining two chapters—those on cognitive theory 
and on role theory—constitute more in the nature 
of original contributions, providing material and 
organization not readily found in other places, 

Taken as a whole this first main section on con- 
temporary systematic positions gives a reasonable 
and balanced picture of the theoretical situation in 
social psychology. Its greatest weakness is its fail- 
ure to evaluate and critically to compare these 
various approaches. How effectively does each ap- 
proach deal with various specific problems of social 
Psychology? If it were impossible to include such 
questions within each chapter, then it might have 
served profitably to have added a chapter devoted 
especially to such a critical appraisal. As has been 
indicated in an earlier part of this review, the gap 
is too large between the somewhat formalistic ex- | 
Position of these “systems” of psychology and the 
concrete social psychological phenomena with 
which they are intended to deal. 

Volume IT begins with nine chapters on research 
methods in social psychology, ranging from general 
questions of experimental design and techniques of 
Statistical analysis to comparative methods in 
Cross-cultural and animal studies. No student of 
social psychology could fail to benefit from study- 
ing these careful accounts of methodology. Practi- 
tioners in related areas of the social sciences, t00, 
will find these chapters invaluable in aiding their 
understanding of the current methodological re- 
Sources in this field. As far as this reviewer can 
judge, there are no omissions of important methods 
in these chapters, 

Edwards starts off with a competent discussion 
of problems of experimental design and execution. 
The treatment is necessarily condensed and the 
student would have to refer to other sources for 
additional detail. The methods are not, of course; 
purely those in social psychology, but are rather 
those m general Psychological use. 

__ Special quantitative techniques of applicability 
mm social psychology, as well as elsewhere in psy- 
chology, are well described by Mosteller and Bush. 
This contribution is especially valuable in that the 
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terjal presented is not readily and conveniently 
found in other places. N Mei 

The central methodological problem of attitude 
measurement is competently handled by Green. 
Problems of scaling are treated in detail, with full 
attention to latest developments in this burgeoning 
field. Perhaps more space could have been fruit- 
fully devoted to the question of validity of attitude 
measurement, and to the difficult questions con- 
cerning the psychological nature of the dimensions 
in attitude measurement, quite apart from mere 
questions of scaling. 

Observational techniques, which have a critical 
role to play in social psychological research, are 
treated in an extremely valuable contribution by 
Heynes and Lippitt. Their discussion includes up 
to date information on various systems for record- 
ing observational data, and it emphasizes the im- 
portant need for more in the way of validity studies. 
of observational techniques. 

Lindzey and Borgatta describe the surprisingly 
wide usage of sociometric techniques and the flexi- 
bility .of their possible uses. Also, they give a 
healthy antidote in the way of showing the limita- 
tions in the use of the technique and the dangers 
of uncritical use in the absence of sound theoretical 
understanding. 

Maccoby and Maccoby provide a well-balanced 
account of the interview as a tool of social psycho- 
logical research. There is a condensation of 
Berelson’s well-known and excellent book on con- 
tent analysis. Whiting provides a sound but overly 
brief discussion of the cross-cultural method, which 
can give only cursory examination to some of the 
deep methodological problems inherent in this 
crucial method of social psychological research. 

One of the most stimulating contributions in 
the entire volume is that by Hebb and Thompson 
on the social significance of animal studies. Though 
its main function is to indicate the uses of animal 
study as a method of social psychological research, 
in the hands of ifs authors it becomes much more 
than this—it becomes a vehicle for the presentation 
of certain provocative views about the nature of 
human nature seen in the perspective of animal 
investigations. It is thus calculated to broaden the 
theoretical and methodological vistas of the stu- 
dent of social psychology in an important way. 

The richness and almost bewildering array of 
research studies, findings, and concepts in the field 
of social psychology is well demonstrated by the 
fifteen chapters of Volume II. There is not space 
in this review to do justice to these excellent 
chapters. 

The first section concerns aspects of individual 
functioning in the social context. Social motiva- 
tion is discussed in a thoughtful chapter by 
Gardner Murphy. This chapter serves to provide 
a certain amount of the much needed synthesis of 
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the various systematic positions presented in 
Volume I. It is a balanced, scholarly, and intelli- 
gent account of social motivation which stresses 
both the need for study of individuals (and a cor- 
rection of the excesses of conventional notions of 
cultural relativity),gand for study of interaction 
patterns of society and the derivations of individual 
motivations therefrom. 

The seriously neglected problems of the percep- 
tion of people are well treated by Bruner and 
Tagiuri who conclude in this vein: 


The first step in reacting to another is forming an 
impression of him. Later reactions depend on this first 
step. If there is to bea science of interpersonal behavior, 
it will rest upon a comerstone of social perception. If 
for this reason only, far more effort must be expended 
on the task of discovering ‘tow people come to perceive 
other people as they do. ® 


The central and difficult problem of socializa- 
tion is handled in a stimulating fashion by Child. 
Comprehensive ` chapters on psycholinguistics 
(Miller) and humor and laughter (Flugel) round 
out this section. 

The tremendous growth of research on group 
dynamics in the past decade or so is well repre- 
sented in chapters on group problem solving 
(Kelley and Thibaut), and on psychological as- 
pects of group structure (Riecken and Homans). 
Despite the heroic attempts at creative theoretical 
development in this field, it appears that most of 
the progress is in conceptual clarification and more 
rigorous statement of commonsense observations 
of group behavior. 

Informative and well-conceived chapters are 
presented on mass phenomena (Brown, and 
leadership (Gibb). 

i A ENE RA treatment of “culture and 
behavior” is written by Kluckhohn, who ends the 
chapter with a discussion of the rela ions of pa 
pology and psychology. Touching in aH 
upon the same general set of problems pa o des 
lowing chapter on “national character ( fas 
and Levinson), which proves to be a more ae 
ticated account of this tangled problem than 
hitherto been available. 


i ndbook deals with ap- 
The final section of the Ha arts of pre) 


(Lipset, et al.). All are nd N 
critical reviews of the literature in Ba 
together with some attempt t2 systemau ae 
material and to introduce at least the begim 
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psychology” which the aùthor mentions in the 
preface. ae 
Mortimer M. MEYER 
Los Angeles, California. 


INTERVIEWING IN SOCIAL REsEarcu. By Herbert 
H. Hyman, with Wm.°J. Cobb, Jacob J. 
Feldman, Clyde W. Hart, and Charles H. 
Stember. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1954. Pp. xvi + 415. Price $8.00. 

Social scientists are more dependent upon some 
form of the interview as a technique for gathering 
the data upon which they must base their knowl- 
edge—and therefore their theories—than upon any 
other single tool at their command. In view of its 
importance there have been notably few efforts to 
understand its nature and limitations, or to assess 
systematiçally its liabilities and assets as method. 
There has been, of course, critical awareness of the 
need for empirical studies. The over-all purpose of 
the present study, “to determine and evaluate em- 
Pirically the factors that may operate within the 
interview to produce error in the data derived from 
it,” represents a major step in this direction. 

The authors place the interview within that 
class of methods which yield subjective data—i.e., 
contain direct descriptions of the world of experi- 
ence—and, as such, point out that it is particu- 
larly amenable to the phenomenological approach, 
which they use. 

Prior to the development of their own studies, 
existing literature on the interview was searched 
for material suggestive of hypotheses. Models 
found to recur in the literature included, for ex- 
ample such notions as that rapport leads to a 
warm, friendly atmosphere in which it is believed 
that people talk more freely and give more reliable 
data, or, that probing is necessary because atti- 
tudes are complex and require it, or that the inter- 
viewer’s own opinions or ideology are important 
sources of error in that this fhay be communicated 
to the respondent and influence his statements. 
The authors suggest that such models now need to 
be examined empirically, and Teport field and 
see een Studies which are designed to 

o so. 

_ Data derived from a series of three studies de- 
signed to'provide “case studies” of the interview 
method are presented in the effort to clarify, and 
make more operational, the definition of the aes 
ess. Material from these studies, plus others by 
the authors, also is Presented as evidence for the 
nature of “interviewer effects. Briefly, the three 
procedurës used were: (a) intensive interviews 
with experienced, professional interviewers to gain 
some picture of their experience as a whole, es- 
pecially with respect to their experience with prob- 
ing, and theiy attitudes toward it, the gratification 
which they felt came from ifterviewing, their re- 
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actions to respondents as persons, and to their p 
attitudes; (b) a reconstruction of a series of single 
interviefvs through reports from both interviewer 
and respondent; and (c) detailed accounts of inter- 
viewer's experiences while listening to a transcrip- 
tion representing recorded interviews. The authors 
emphasize that these data must be regarded as pro- 
visional and suggestive until more precise methods 
for their verification are devised and used with 
larger groups. 

Examination of the material obtained through 
use of these procedures suggested (a) that inter- 
viewer and respondent may be more detached from 
the social impact of the interview than has been 
assumed. Both the interviewer and the respondent 
may instead direct their attention and interests to 
the question rather than to each other. There is 
suggested here a task-orientation which is found 
by the authors to be an important factor in mini- 
mizing effect, especially from the point of view of 
the interviewer, where the continuum would be 
from ego-involvement to a feeling of professional 
detachment. (b) Regarding the assumptions that 
“good” rapport is an essential to the obtaining of 
valid data, the authors point out that they found 
no evidence of bias in an interview for which the 
interviewer reports marked feelings of hostility 
toward the respondent. However, this finding is 
less convincing, even in view of their own data 
(see [c] below), than is evidence presented else- 
where in the study to the effect that rapport may 
be too good, sensitizing the respondent to social 
aspects of the situation, or causing him to take on 
the coloration of a friendly interviewer. Certainly, 
as the authors suggest, the dimensions, types, and 
desirable forms of rapport need to be considerably 
clarified. (c) Material from the studies is cited 
which indicates that task-orientation may serve to 
liberate the interviewer from feeling the effects of 
tensions and hostilities which may arise during the 
interview. 

Following the rather detailed search for defini- 
tion of the interview process, the authors examine 
in turn (a) sources of effect (effects upon the inter- 
view which may result in error) which derive from 
the interviewer, (b) sources of effect arising from 
Tespondent reaction in the interview situation, 
(©) sources of effect which may arise from the inter- 
view situation itself, and, (d) sources of effect 
which seem to be a normal part of large-scale in- 
terviewing procedure. 

The chapter which deals with those sources of 
effect which derive from the interviewer is one of 
the fullest, and contains some of the best docu- 
mentation, possibly because the interviewer, not 
the respondent or the situation, has traditionally 
been the focus of attention, and more material is 
available. : 


‘Two main sources of error from within the inter- 
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- viewer are examined: those whch arise because of 

e fleological biases, and those which are the result of 
expectational processes. The authors point out 
that preoccupation with ideological factors—the 
interviewer’s motivation to influence the results to 
bring them into conformity with his own ide- 
ology—as these were communicated to the re- 
spondent, led to neglect of expectational processes 
as a source of bias. Evidence presented here does 
indicate that bias deriving from ideological proc- 
esses is of a secondary order. 

Expectational processes include role-expecta- 
tions, attitude-structure expectations, and prob- 
ability expectations. Attitude-structure expecta- 
tions are defined as those expectations based on a 
tendency for interviewers to believe that a re- 
spondent’s attitudes are unified and organized, 
and therefore rather fully predictable. The experi- 
mental evidence suggests that expectational effects 
are maximized when the content of the interview is 
ambiguous, but still must be coded or otherwise 
interpreted and reported by the interviewer. Pre- 
sumably, coding will be in the direction of expecta- 
tion, which aids the interviewer in the resolution 
of his task. 

The chapter on respondent reactions to the in- 
terview situation is especially interesting, both 
because much less has been done from the point of 
view of possible sources of error deriving directly 
from the respondent, and because it calls sharply 
to account some widely held beliefs regarding 
“good” interview procedure. Respondents seem 
usually to be regarded as though, like the Auto- 
mat, each will automatically give the required re- 
sponse when the coin (question) is placed in the 
slot and the handle turned. It is refreshing to find 
an effort to probe the impact of the interview situ- 
ation on the respondent and, in turn, his reactions 
on the interview situation. 

Remarking on the prevalent assumption that 

_ Tespondent involvement in the interview is good, 
the authors comment that the nature of the in- 
volvement may be much more important than its 
degree, and suggest further that, whereas rapport 
may be a function of total involvement, validity 
may be a function of task involvement. 
g Perhaps the most interesting point made here 
's that reactional effects arising from the inter- 
_ Personal nature of the interview seem to be a func- 
tion of Social rather than of total involvement. 

Ose situations, for example, where distance be- 
tween interviewer and respondent may be reduced 
oy the point of arousing like identifications, “we 
girls,” etc. However, there is evidence that rapport 
a bears no necessary relation to group member- 
Mp, although differences in group membershi 

aie interviewer and respondent may give rise 
a €xpectational processes which may bias the ma- 
tial obtained, 
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Evidence is presented to demonstrate that in- 
terview effects may be mediated by specific factors 
which may be present in the interview situation 
itself. For example, lack of carefully structured 
procedure may leave the interviewer relatively 
more free to probe, or to select that which is re- 
corded, thus maximizing the possibility of error. 
Or, errors may be expected to increase as the 
respondent is given relatively greater freedom of 
choice in responding. 

Interviewer effects which may be expected 
under “normal operating conditions” of the public 
opinion poll, together with suggested methods for 
their reduction or control are discussed in a sepa- 
rate chapter. The final two chapters in the book 
present methods, largely mathematical and statis- 
tical, for the detection and control of errors which 
may arise in the interview situation. Five major 
ways in which such control may be effected are 
suggested, together with examples and critical 
analyses of each. These chapters should be of 
especial value to social scientists as they develop 
methodology for specific studies. 

The findings reported in this book do not call to 
account previous assumptions regarding the proc- 
esses active within the interview situation in the 
sense of negating or replacing them so much as 
they clarify, extend, and place them in perspec- 
tive. Always explicit in the discussion of each error 
source is its place within the total interview situa- 
tion, in interaction with other error sources, 
counterbalancing factors, and as a part of an in- 
terview which takes place at a particular time 
within a complex social situation. The authors of 
this study have succeeded in raising a number of 
points which are provocative. Although the evi- 
dence supporting some of the hypotheses remains 
meager, there is a real contribution in the explica- 
tion of problems, and in pointing the way toward 
further empirically based understanding of the 
intricacies of the interactions involved in an 
interview situation . 

This book should have a wide audience. It is of 
primary importance, perhaps, to social scientists 
as they must consider the interview as method, 
but it is of real importance in stimulating more 
critical evaluation of the process by clinicians and 
by psychiatrists. These latter groups, together 
with those investigators who must work‘ with the 
more intensive interview, may well question 
whether interviev effects may vary directly with 
the depth of the material sought, with the fre- 
quency and number of interviews held with an 
individual, with the role of the interviewer with 
respect to possible direct effect onthe lite of the 
respondent, and with the effect of unidentified, or 
nonspecified variables such as intelligence, per- 
sonality variables, and education, 4 

Yet another extension, is suggested when the 
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"interview is conceived as communication in the 
' more subtle sense suggested by Rapoport! when he 
states that there may be no communitation pos- 
sible without shared experiences: i.e., for there to 

_ be real understanding or agreement—or disagree- 

_ ment—the words which are used must mean the 
same thing (stand for the same experiences). 
_ Before coding a respondent’s response, an inter- 
-viewer should be reasonably sure that the respond- 

_ ent means what the coding implies that he means. 


R 1 Rapoport, A. Operational Philosophy. 
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The present study takes a long step in this di 
tion, but stops with the assumption that 
arises when the interviewer codes ambiguous 
terial in the direction of his own expectations, 
might well be that error in coding might re 
from assumed similarity of meaning of una 
uous material, where the interviewer and re: 
ent experiences were actually different with 7 
to the meaning with which they invested the ma- 
terial in question. d 

Leora LONG JANE 

Harvard School of Public Health. 
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